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REAUTHORIZATION OF TEA-21 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

PERSPECTIVES FROM T H E FEDERAL, STATE, 

AND LOCAL LEVELS 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:33 a.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Smith, Campbell, Inhofe, Crapo, 
Chafee, Warner, Baucus, Corzine, and Reid. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The committee will come to order. Good 
morning and welcome to this the first in our series of hearings on 
reauthorization of the Nation’s Surface Transportation Program. 

Our nation’s transportation system is one of the best in the 
world. Nearly every American relies upon our roads, bridges, high¬ 
ways, or mass transportation to get them where they need to go. 
But this reliance can also be a source of great frustration in the 
lives of our citizens. 

As we open our first of 11 hearings on this matter, we begin a 
process that will examine what works and what does not work, and 
our nation will be better off for the exercise. 

The Committee on Environment and Public Works has primary 
responsibility for the reauthorization process. EPW has a distin¬ 
guished record of service in this regard; most recently and most im¬ 
portantly, through its work under Chairman Moynihan in 1991 and 
Chairman Chafee in 1997. 

Their leadership unified the committee to produce the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act, referred to as ISTEA, 
and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, TEA-21. 
I intend to continue this effective bi-partisan tradition during 2002, 
and on toward the reauthorization in 2003. 

Our committee today includes many distinguished participants 
from those prior authorization efforts. Senators Warner, Smith, 
Inhofe, Bond, Baucus, Reid, Graham, Lieberman, Boxer, and 
Wyden have all been key contributors in the past, and I look for¬ 
ward to using their wisdom and experience during the coming 
months. I, too, had the honor to serve on the committee during the 
enactment of ISTEA. 
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In TEA-21, we have inherited a transportation policy and pro¬ 
gram that is basically sound. Our task this year will be to refine 
and evolve the program, based on the lessons learned over the past 
10 years. We also examined the current and projected state of our 
transportation system, and the demands that it must meet. 

Along with Ranking Member Smith and Subcommittee Chairmen 
Reid and Ranking Member Inhofe, I have announced an ambitious 
hearing agenda for the coming year. Hearings will be held at both 
the full and the subcommittee level. 

This will be a year-long dialog with the many stakeholders in the 
transportation community. We will seek the best ideas from the 
brightest minds. We will hear from government, industry and sys¬ 
tem users. My goal is an inclusive process, open to all points of 
view from all parts of the nation. 

With Senator Reid and Inhofe at the helm, members of our 
Transportation Infrastructure Subcommittee will examine the 
transportation program in detail. There will be technical brain 
trusts. We will also work very closely with other Senate commit¬ 
tees’ jurisdiction for reauthorization: Banking, Budget, Commerce 
and Finance. 

EPW will be the workshop for crafting the next authorization 
language. I invite proposals from my many colleagues on the wide 
range of issues that will make up the final committee package. I 
offer this committee as the forum for blending these proposals. As 
chairman, I extend my good offices to achieve that blend. 

A few common threads run through our upcoming hearing 
projects. These include safety and security, economic growth, com¬ 
munity enhancement, and the balancing of interests. These are 
challenging matters, made more difficult by our nation’s current fi¬ 
nancial uncertainties. 

In fact, concern over future resources unites all the stakeholders 
in transportation. Success will require strength through unity. This 
committee will provide a common ground. 

The nation’s transportation program is a model of effective fed¬ 
eralism. The program is de-centralized, collaborative and flexible. 
It draws on resources from Federal, State, local, and private 
sources. In recognition of this, we are joined today by our partners 
from the Cabinet, the States, and local government. 

Our hearing today will begin with the Honorable Norman Mi- 
neta. Secretary of the U.S. Department of Transportation, and my 
close colleague in the House. Norm has taken a break from inspect¬ 
ing the baggage at BWI to join us this morning, and we appreciate 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Smith, Secretary Mineta will be followed by a panel of 
elected officials from around the country. Bob Wise, the Governor 
of West Virginia, unfortunately was scheduled to be here, but his 
plane is grounded. So he will not be here, but we will have his tes¬ 
timony. 

Bob also served with me in the House, and served on the House 
Transportation Infrastructure Committee. So he knows a thing or 
two about the reauthorization. 
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Commissioner Chris Hart of Hillsborough County, FL, will rep¬ 
resent the National Association of Counties. Chris chairs a NACo 
Transportation Committee. 

Boise, Idaho Mayor H. Brent Coles will represent the U.S. Con¬ 
ference of Mayors. He is the immediate past president of the con¬ 
ference. 

Finally, from my great State of Vermont, my friend, Burlington 
Mayor Peter Clavelle will represent the National League of Cities. 
I am especially pleased to welcome a fellow Green Mountain Boy 
to these proceedings. In Vermont, we put a high value on balancing 
our environmental concerns and our transportation needs. I pledge 
to move forward on the bill, which will encompass a balance in the 
years to come. 

I am pleased to be joined by such very knowledgeable witnesses. 
We will need their wisdom when we reconsider the authorization 
here. 

I want to know how our transportation policy works for Ameri¬ 
cans, for voters, for customers, users, citizens, and constituents. I 
want to know how the program is blended with other public objec¬ 
tives, social, environmental, and economic. 

Finally, I want to explore the ways to best meet future chal¬ 
lenges. I look forward to our distinguished witnesses coming forth. 
But let me now turn to my good friend. Bob Smith. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB SMITH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Senator Smith. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
good morning, Mr. Secretary. It is always a pleasure to see you 
here. 

I want to just point out, as you did, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
the first in a series of hearings that we are going to be having for 
the reauthorization of the so-called Transportation Equity Act, or 
TEA-21. It is a lot of work. We have a lot more to do. 

I can remember 4 years ago, I was a member of the conference 
committee on the TEA-21 legislation. We worked hard. I think we 
did some good things, and there is always room for criticism, I 
guess. But I feel that overall, we did a good job with this legisla¬ 
tion, and we made some significant changes. 

Over the next year or so, as we prepare for this reauthorization, 
this is really one of the most significant things that Congress does. 
Virtually every American, in one way or another, is impacted by ei¬ 
ther a car or a road. Our economy is so closely linked with the ca¬ 
pabilities of our transportation system, it just takes on huge impor¬ 
tance. It is vital to each one of our States, as well as us, personally. 

What you hear most often about TEA-21 is that it provided for 
about a 40 percent increase in transportation funding over the pre¬ 
vious law, which was called ISTEA. 

But another highly touted feature was that it provided funding 
guarantees, so that the tax revenues that came into the trust fund 
would be spent on transportation, which is the way it should be. 

But some of the cornerstone achievements of TEA-21 unfortu¬ 
nately appear to be threatened by the shortfalls in the so-called 
RABA calculations revenue-aligned budget authority. There is a $5 
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billion reduction predicted there from TEA-21’s guaranteed levels, 
if you will, for fiscal year 2003. 

We could not really anticipate, and I have never run into any¬ 
body yet, that could totally predict what the budget is going to be 
on a given year. But this issue has enormous unintended con¬ 
sequences, and I think you know, Mr. Secretary, that we are all 
going to have to deal with it. 

But I appreciate your sharing these calculations with us in the 
past few days, in the interest of honesty here, so that we have 
some time to digest the impact before the release of the President’s 
budget, and we really appreciate that. We will treat it in that spir¬ 
it, as well. 

We are going to be having a hearing very soon, after the budget 
is released, I know, Mr. Chairman, to explore in detail the revenue 
forecasts, the firewall principles, and the RABA mechanism. But 
for now, I have just asked my staff to thoroughly examine the pro¬ 
visions with the help of the documentation that you have provided 
us, Mr. Secretary, so we can adopt or develop a prudent course as 
we move forward on this bill. 

I want to briefly bring three points to the attention of the chair¬ 
man and my fellow committee members and the Secretary on some 
areas that I think we are going to have to focus a good deal of ef¬ 
fort on, and it is something that I have been involved in. 

First is environmental streamlining. It is a very important issue, 
because it oftentimes is unintended—sometimes intended, I sup¬ 
pose—and slows down and increases the costs of many of the high¬ 
way projects in our country. 

We are working on a pilot, if you will, in New Hampshire, on the 
1-93 corridor, where we have everybody sitting down periodically 
and talking and working together, so that we do not have to do this 
sequential business; but we can rather work together. It is working 
very well. It is just a widening project, but it is a little more than 
that. There are some other things that have to be involved there. 

It is working, and I think with this streamlining, we are trying 
to make the streamlining language, which I helped to draft, work 
in a way that is productive. I think it is working. But if the project 
is consistent with environmental protection, then it should not be 
subject to excessive delays, and oftentimes, it is. 

The second area that I will be focusing on is that of the freight 
movement in this country and the capacity. From 1990 to 1998, 
there was a 2214 increase in vehicle miles traveled. During that 
same period, there was only a 1 percent increase in the number of 
lane miles on the roadway. 

So transportation is not just about accommodating commuters. It 
is also a very efficient system, vital to moving consuming goods 
from one part of our country to the other. If we neglect this issue, 
it is going to have even more of a negative impact on our economy. 

Finally, let me mention briefly the issue of air quality. There are 
some loose ends that remain from some of the court decisions on 
this issue. Myself and other members of the committee want to 
work closely with the U.S. Department of Transportation and EPA 
on resolving these loose ends, so called, so that we can accomplish 
our air quality goals, without burdening the transportation commu¬ 
nity, or causing unnecessary delay. 
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I do not believe we have to burden or cause unnecessary delay 
to meet those standards. It is about cooperation and partnership, 
rather than confrontation. 

So I look forward to working with you, Mr. Secretary, on those 
issues. Again, I thank you for coming here today, and thank you 
for your strong commitment to our nation’s transportation system, 
and thank you for serving; and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for hold¬ 
ing this hearing. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you for a good statement. 

Senator Reid. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much. Senator Jeffords. I appre¬ 
ciate your recognizing me. I have to get back to the floor by 10 
o’clock. 

This is the first in a series of hearings reauthorizing our Nation’s 
Surface Transportation Program. I am happy to be able to chair 
the Transportation Subcommittee. I recognize that that was given 
to me by virtue of Senator Baucus, who is heavily engaged in other 
matters. I appreciate that very much. 

I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Smith, and of course. Senator Baucus, who has to be an integral 
part of anything that we do in this legislative session with this bill; 
not only because he has chaired this full committee in the past, but 
also because he is chairman of the Finance Committee. 

As some of you will soon recognize, if we are going to be able to 
do the things that need to be done with transportation in this bill, 
we are going to have to get some help from the Finance Committee, 
because of the monetary shortfall that we have. 

The problems in Nevada, I think, are representative, but to an 
exaggerate point, of the problems that we have in America today. 
We are a very large State; the sixth largest State in the Conti¬ 
nental United States, seventh now with Alaska. 

We have not only wide areas; the length of the State is some 700 
miles long. We have growth in Southern Nevada that is 10,000 a 
month coming in to that area. We have really serious, serious prob¬ 
lems that we need help with. 

I recognize the budget shortfall that we are going to have unless 
something changes. In the State of Nevada, if things go the way 
they are, we will have a budget shortfall of about $60 million in 
just highway transportation funds. That is a significant amount of 
money in a Highway Bill for a State like Nevada. 

But having said that, it is our job to build upon the successes of 
ISTEA and TEA-21, and protect the gains, identify the weak¬ 
nesses, and improve our transportation system. 

Throughout this hearing process, we are going to look at ways to 
meet the transportation challenges of a new century. Chairman 
Jeffords and I have worked together so that we are going to have 
about one hearing a month, the full committee or the sub¬ 
committee. 

We want to make sure that people who have concerns about 
transportation in this country have an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. We will investigate how multi-modal approaches can help 
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us address transportation problems and improve mobility. We will 
examine the physical condition of our highways; the bridge infra¬ 
structure. 

We will study the transportation sector’s impact on the economy 
and the environment. We will look for innovative approaches to 
transportation problems. 

Last fall, I worked very hard in trying to come up with an infra¬ 
structure investment package for purposes of having a stimulative 
effect to this economy. There is nothing that stimulates the econ¬ 
omy more than road building. It is very, very labor intensive. 

Every billion dollars means 42,000 new jobs. Every person who 
has a job is paying taxes. They are buying homes, cars, refrig¬ 
erators. We need to do whatever we can to stimulate that sector 
of our economy. 

Having said all that, I hope that we have the resources that we 
need to meet the demands of Nevada and the rest of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy, and I will ask unani¬ 
mous consent that my full statement be made part of the record. 

Senator Jeffords. It will be admitted. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows.] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Neveda 

Welcome to the first in a series of hearings on the reauthorization of our nation’s 
surface transportation program. I am pleased to have the opportunity to chair the 
Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure and Nuclear Safety and look for¬ 
ward to working closely with Senator Jeffords and other members of the committee 
to write the legislation reauthorizing the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century, known as TEA-21. 

This legislation is critically important to each of our States and to the Nation as 
a whole. I represent Nevada, the fastest growing State in the country, and I have 
seen how such rapid growth has placed tremendous demands on our road system 
and our entire transportation infrastructure. I understand the problems and needs 
of Nevada, and that’s why I will continue to provide leadership on this issue. I want 
to make sure that in my State and across America we have a transportation system 
that promotes economic growth, improves safety, enhances quality of life, and pro¬ 
tects the environment. 

Ten years ago, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act B ISTEA— 
revolutionized transportation policy. TEA-21, enacted in 1998, maintained the prin¬ 
ciples of ISTEA while bringing significant new resources to our highway and transit 
infrastructure. TEA-21 shifted 4.3 cents of the gas tax from the General Fund to 
the Highway Trust Fund and created the budgetary firewalls which ensure that all 
revenues into the trust fund are dedicated to transportation investments. 

Now it is our job to build upon the successes of ISTEA and TEA-21—to protect 
the gains, identify the weaknesses, and improve our transportation system. 

Throughout this hearing process we will look at ways to meet the transportation 
challenges of a new century. 

• We will seek to use new technologies to improve operations, alleviate conges¬ 
tion and enhance security in metropolitan areas; 

• We will investigate how multi-modal approaches can help us address transpor¬ 
tation problems and improve mobility; 

• We will examine the physical condition of our highway and bridge infrastruc¬ 
ture; 

• And we will study the transportation sector’s impact on the economy and the 
environment; 

As we look for innovative approaches to transportation problems, we must recog¬ 
nize that ensuring adequate funding will be perhaps our biggest challenge. 

Last fall, I was the leading proponent of including infrastructure investment 
funds in the economic stimulus package. My view was, and still is, that investing 
in our infrastructure creates jobs and economic activity in the short-run and results 
in permanent improvements that also benefit our economy in the long run. 

Unfortunately, in Fiscal Year 2003 we face a $9 billion decrease in highway fund¬ 
ing. This is just the opposite of an economic stimulus B it is more of an economic 
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depressant. This loss of funding is of great concern, especially during a recession, 
and in the long run will diminish the productivity of our transportation sector. I 
hope that the President’s budget will somehow consider this important economic 
issue. It will continue to be a top priority for me. 

The Transportation, Infrastructure, and Nuclear Safety Subcommittee that I chair 
will hold a hearing devoted to the fiscal year 2003 Federal Highway Administration 
budget proposal and TEA-21 reauthorization in February. I look forward to address¬ 
ing funding issues in much greater detail at that hearing. 

For now, I am very pleased with the excellent slate of witnesses we have on hand 
for this opening hearing to provide the committee with perspectives on reauthoriza¬ 
tion from the Federal, State, and local level. Mr. Secretary, I welcome you here 
today. We could ask for no better partner in this process and I am delighted at the 
opportunity to work with you again. I look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Campbell. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Senator Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize 
for being late. Has the Secretary made his statement yet? 

You have not? We are still rattling around. I would rather listen 
to him speak than hear myself. I have been a friend of Norm Mi- 
neta for years and years, serving with him in the House. We also 
have a connection in San Jose, where we both spent an awful lot 
of years. 

I would like to say that if you look at the numbers, Nevada, 
where Senator Reid hails from, is the fastest growing State; Ari¬ 
zona, second, and Colorado, third. Because we are such fast grow¬ 
ing States, the importance of a new Highway Bill is going to take 
on huge proportions. 

When we passed TEA-21 in 1998, the total overall funding rep¬ 
resented a 40 percent increase over the previous authorization. But 
for Colorado, it meant a 52 percent increase over the money that 
we had received before that, to the tune of about $100 million more 
than we had gotten. 

Certainly, we were grateful for that and put it to good use. But 
it seems like in those fast growing western States, we are always 
behind the curve. No matter how much money we put into trans¬ 
portation, we still need more, because of the influx of people. 

I personally believe, as Senator Reid does, that we need to con¬ 
centrate a great deal on highway development. It seems to me that 
we ought to be learning more from those countries who have had 
such great success with moving people like Japan has, as an exam¬ 
ple, with light rail and fast rail and alternative ways of moving 
people. 

Because I am beginning to think that you cannot simply build 
your way out in these high growth areas; just build your way out 
of things by adding more and more lanes, which just seems to in¬ 
crease more an more congestion. So I would hope as we move 
along, we put emphasis on alternative ways of moving people. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, just let me say that I am particularly inter¬ 
ested, and I do not know if the Secretary is going to say anything 
about this today, but we reached kind of a compromise agreement 
last year on the issue of Mexican trucks coming into America. 

As we move along this year, I am going to be very interested in 
seeing how that is going to develop, and what kind of problems it 
has created and what kind of problems it has solved with that com- 
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promise. So with that, just let me say welcome, Norm. It is very 
nice to see you again, and I look forward to working with you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Campbell follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, U.S. Senator from the State 

OF Colorado 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, I would like to thank you for scheduling this im¬ 
portant hearing. I would also like to welcome these distinguished panels and thank 
them for taking the time meeting with us today. 

As we begin this new year, the country faces many challenges. Among these in¬ 
cludes the transportation crisis in this country. 

Each year, traffic congestion costs the United States billions of dollars. As Mayor 
Coles will discuss in his testimony, the Western United States is booming. However, 
along with growth and progress come growing pains that many States have been 
dealing with for many years. 

The passage of Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) in 1998 
has helped solve many of the transportation problems across the country. The over¬ 
all total funding in TEA-21 represents a 40 percent increase over the previous au¬ 
thorization Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA), which was 
enacted in 1991. Under TEA-21 Colorado saw a 52 percent increase over the State’s 
ISTEA distribution. With the Federal funds that were authorized in TEA-21 by this 
committee and appropriated by the Senate Appropriations Committee, upon which 
I also serve, the Colorado Department of Transportation has moved from a $200 
million annual budget to more than a $300 million annual budget. 

This higher level of funding has allowed COOT to move forward with transpor¬ 
tation projects that would not have been able to be completed without TEA-21. In 
fact, the COOT has been able to take advantage of innovative financing techniques, 
which were also authorized by this committee, to allow them to accelerate many 
projects. 

For example, the Federal Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicle (GARVEE) Pro¬ 
gram has allowed COOT to accelerate 28 key Strategic Projects statewide. Many of 
the projects would have taken 50 years to complete. What the Federal program has 
allowed COOT to do is accelerate completion of those projects to under 10 years, 
a substantial cost savings. 

However, recent budget projections predict a $4.9 billion shortfall from what was 
originally predicted in the fiscal year 2003 budget and over $9 billion less than what 
was allocated in the fiscal year 2002 budget. This budget shortfall will be a chal¬ 
lenge to all of us as we move forward on this first step to re-authorization. I look 
forward to working with this committee on a wide range of priority topics over the 
course of the year and welcome input from all levels of government, system users 
and private industry. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Baucus. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
real pleasure to be with you today. I very much commend you and 
the leadership of this committee for setting out a very ambitious 
and aggressive hearing schedule. 

It is my experience, frankly, that the more we begin early with 
hearings and deeply examine the various aspects of this issue, the 
more likely it is that we are going to have a good product when 
we reauthorize this bill, I might say with some bemusement, in an¬ 
other Congress. Nevertheless, it is very important this year to get 
all this out and have the hearings. 

I would remind you that we did get a significant increase, as we 
all remember, last year from the previous Highway Bill, because of 
the diversion of the 4.3 cents from general revenue into the High¬ 
way Trust Fund. 
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That gave us a big shot in the arm. On average, each State got 
about a 40 percent annual increase in highway fund. At that time, 
we had the assistance of Senator Byrd, Senator Graham, and the 
others who were very helpful in making that change. 

With the problems with so-called RABA, it is apparent that we 
are going to have to look for other ways to increase revenue to the 
trust fund. I have some ideas on how to do that. 

In addition, we might look at potential greater use of the trust 
fund to get additional obligation authority, to make sure no State 
gets a cut or reduction in highway funds, and perhaps even may 
get an increase. Mr. Secretary, I hope at the appropriate time you 
can address the degree to which you think that is appropriate. 

Highways are the life blood of my State, Montana. We have more 
Federal highway miles per capita than any other State in the na¬ 
tion. We have more than Alaska, but of course, Alaska does not 
have quite the number of people that we do, and not the number 
of highways, either, because you fly in Alaska; you do not travel 
the road. But nevertheless, we have more Federal highway miles 
per capita than any other State. 

The program provides about 11,000 jobs in Montana. Those are 
high paying jobs. They say that because, regrettably, Montana has 
slid from about tenth in the nation in per capita income in 1946 
to now, depending on how you calculate it, 50th, 49th, or 80th. So 
these are jobs that are good paying jobs. It makes a heck of a dif¬ 
ference to say nothing about the greater ease of transportation in 
our State. 

I look forward very much, Mr. Chairman, to working with you 
under your leadership on the committee. I plan to introduce a bill 
in the next period of time, but I am not exactly sure when it will 
be. 

It will be some what of a western States’ bill, but I want to un¬ 
derline here and emphasize that it is going to be a national bill, 
too. I do not want to introduce legislation that is going to work to 
the detriment of other parts of the nation. 

In the last Highway Bill, TEA-21, essentially we worked very 
well. It was myself, representing primarily the western States, and 
our good friend, John Chafee, representing the northeastern States, 
and Senator Warner, the daughter States. We had meeting after 
meeting after meeting, with formula change after formula change 
after formula change. 

But we finally worked it out, after lots of different meetings, and 
so on and so forth. There is no doubt in my mind that you are 
going to have the same approach, which worked very well. 

I might say also that on the Finance Committee, I am going to 
be holding hearings on all the trust funds, looking at ways to, first 
of all, examine them taking stock, but also ways, particularly with 
respect to the Highway Trust Fund, to see if we can find additional 
dollars. Again, as I mentioned, I have some ideas how we can place 
more dollars into the trust fund. 

I mentioned the RABA situation. We have got to address that. 
I want to commend my good friend from New Hampshire in men¬ 
tioning environmental streamlining. I know members of this com¬ 
mittee will remember a couple 3 years ago when we were quite con¬ 
cerned with the inadequate environmental streamlining. 
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We asked the department to come up with some streamlining of 
environmental regulations, and my gosh, they came back with a 
flow chart that would make the flow chart of the whole committee 
system in the Congress look like a grapevine. 

It was so complicated that it made things more worse than bet¬ 
ter. I, therefore, think, Mr. Chairman, that the real answer to envi¬ 
ronmental streamlining is for us, in legislation, to be much more 
specific. I have some ideas there, which I will include in my legisla¬ 
tion, on how to deal with environmental streamlining, because it is 
a huge problem particularly, I know, in western States. 

But the main point, Mr. Chairman, is just I really commend you. 
You have got a great schedule outlined. You have got a reputation 
of really working together, and I pledge to work with you and also 
on the Finance Committee, to try to help this committee do its jobs 
with extra revenue. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Max Baucus, U.S. Senator from the State Montana 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. It is my pleasure to be here today to discuss the reau¬ 
thorization of a law that I am privileged to have helped write. Along with Senators 
Warner and Chafee and others on this committee and on other committees, we ham¬ 
mered out a bill that I believe was equitable to all States and that served this na¬ 
tion’s transportation system well. 

TEA-21 staked out new ground by putting into law the requirement that all gas 
tax revenues be devoted to highways. Some of the members in this room were in¬ 
strumental in achieving that goal. Now I don’t have to remind you of the difficult 
debates we had over funding formulas among the three main groups, northeast 
States, donor States, and western States. But in the end, we achieved a bill that 
was supported by the vast majority of Senators. So the final result, while not per¬ 
fect, was a good compromise and was broadly supported. 

I look forward to working with the leadership on this committee and other com¬ 
mittees to develop a new highway bill that will help to continue many of the ideas 
that TEA-21 began—the integrity of the Trust Fund, the budget firewalls and an 
equitable distribution of formula dollars. 

I plan to hold hearings on the Finance Committee addressing the balances in the 
Highway Trust Fund and on innovative ways of financing transportation projects. 

I plan to use my role as chairman of the Finance Committee to gain more funding 
for the program and to protect the Highway Trust Fund. As always I am committed 
to highways and to the Highway Trust Fund. 

I personally have several ideas about what I would like to see in a new bill and 
as I do for every reauthorization, I will be introducing a highway bill in the coming 
months. I have been working with the Montana DOT and other western States to 
develop ideas for the next several years of highway policy. I assure you that my bill 
will not serve the West to the detriment of other States. Quite the contrary. My bill 
will be a national bill and a decidedly pro highway bill. 

Once again, I look forward to being very active and assisting the leadership of 
this committee as much as I can, as we embark on this new chapter in highway 
law. There is something of concern that I would like to mention here today, particu¬ 
larly in the presence of our distinguished Secretary of Transportation. It has come 
to my attention that because of various factors, the RABA for this year will be nega¬ 
tive. In fact I have heard predictions that we are looking at a program that is $9 
billion less than the fiscal year 2002 program. We must do something about this. 
We cannot go into the next reauthorization with such a low baseline. If this is in 
fact the case and we are looking at a lower program over the next few years, I would 
support the influx of new obligation authority to the States for the next 2 years. 
This would prevent the base numbers for the next highway bill from going down 
too much. I hope that Secretary Mineta will address this in his remarks today and 
that this committee, the Finance Committee and the Administration can work to¬ 
gether to alleviate this problem that will plague our reauthorization efforts if not 
addressed. 

I look forward to today’s hearing and future hearings as we prepare for the next 
reauthorization. 
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Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, and I look forward to work¬ 
ing with you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Between the comments from the Senator from Montana on RABA 
and the problem, and I was going to get into that, you have pretty 
much said what my feelings are. The announcement on January 18 
that it could be a negative RABA is something that we are going 
to have to deal with, and we have some problems there. 

I have to also say that I spent 8 years in the House, working 
under the supervision of and working for Secretary Mineta. We 
have always worked very closely together. Quite frankly, I was 
thrilled when I heard the announcement that you were going to be 
our Secretary of Transportation. 

You will remember, the years that we spent trying to do the very 
thing that was accomplished in TEA-21, and that is to assure that 
all these highway dollars, the Highway Trust Fund, was going to 
go to highway projects. 

We have accomplished a lot of that. We have accomplished a lot 
of the problems with donor States, that Oklahoma was certainly in 
an awkward situation on; and also for the flexibility to allow the 
States and the cities and local jurisdictions to participate in this 
process in a way, and I think this hearing shows that. 

We are going to have input from people that are closer to the 
problem, back in the States. That has always been consistent with 
what you have stood for and what we have stood for, back in the 
8 years that we have worked together. 

So I am looking forward to continuing this, after this first hear¬ 
ing, and actively trying to do something to address the serious 
problems that we have, that we have talked about this morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. As you have indicated, today is the first of series of 
hearings to prepare us for reauthorization of the Federal Highway Program. I look 
forward to working with you and our colleagues to further the progress made in 
TEA-21 for greater flexibility and allowing States to keep more of their gas tax dol¬ 
lars. As we begin the reauthorization process, I am anxious to hear from our State 
and local partners how we at the Federal level can assist them in meeting their 
unique transportation needs. 

One such need that is universally felt is mobility. Not only is it important to in¬ 
crease mobility for personal travel, but we must also address the critical congestion 
choke points affecting freight movements. Continue economic growth depends on an 
efficient and cost effective transportation system, which includes the movement of 
people, goods and services. 

The challenge before us will be to increase capacity without increasing costs by 
making better use of existing resources. Nothing better illustrates this point than 
the announcement on January 18th that the President’s budget for fiscal year 2003 
will report a negative RABA. [Revenue Aligned Budget Authority] As devised, 
RABA’s purpose is to protect the principal that every dollar into the Highway Trust 
Fund is spent on highway transportation projects as opposed to accumulating large 
balances as was the practice prior to TEA-21. Up until this point, we have enjoyed 
a positive RABA which has meant more spending on transportation infrastructure 
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than estimated by TEA-21. Just as RABA provides for windfall it also means we 
could have a situation where TEA-21 estimates overstate actual revenues received. 
It would appear that is the case for fiscal year 2003. 

Not surprisingly many questions have been asked about the calculations used to 
determine the fiscal year 2003 RABA number. These are legitimate questions that 
need serious examination and thought. Certainly if we can soften the extreme nega¬ 
tive effect of RABA for fsical year 2003, I would be supportive as long as we operate 
with the parameters of the existing statute and do not use funds outside of the trust 
fund to offset the loss. I am certain that several needed improvements to the RABA 
will be identified during this process which will be part of our reauthorization delib¬ 
erations. My concern is that we proceed carefully and make sure that any imme¬ 
diate response contemplated to the fiscal year 2003 negative number does not tie 
our hands down the road. 

Mr. Chairman I recognized that in an election year it will tempting to ignore 
RABA and merely “fix” the problem through an infusion of cash from general rev¬ 
enue. However, I believe that would be a mistake because we need to protect the 
integrity of the Highway Trust Fund which means we should structure the program 
around the actual receipts of the fund, be they negative or positive. 

I am anxious to hear from our witnesses representing State and local interests 
on how a negative RABA number will affect your highway program. Of course I am 
always pleased to hear from my good friend Norm Mineta. I doubt there is anyone 
who understands the current program better than Secretary Mineta. As one of the 
principle architects of ISTEA, he has a clear understanding of not only the policy 
embedded in the program, but also the politics of bringing diverse interests together 
in a final bill. In that light. Norm, I want to give you fair warning that the No. 
1 issue for me in ISTEA, i.e., increasing donor State returns, will continue to be 
my No. 1 issue in reauthorization of TEA-21. I suspect we may have some spirited 
discussions on how to address this, but I look forward to working with you on writ¬ 
ing a bill that we can all support. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and I look forward to working with you and Sub¬ 
committee Chairman Reid as we begin the reauthorization process. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Corzine. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JON S. CORZINE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Senator Corzine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Mineta, it is good to see you, again, welcome. 

I, too, join with all of you in congratulating and complimenting 
you on holding this series of hearings, Mr. Chairman. I look for¬ 
ward to hoth learning the intricacies of this, as a new member of 
the Senate, but also participating in trying to emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of transportation broadly to all of our States, wherever we 
are. 

New Jersey is a complicated State. It is the most densely popu¬ 
lated one in the country. The general studies will show you that 
we spend about 15 hours a week, the average citizen, stuck in traf¬ 
fic. While we may not be building as many highways, we have got 
a lot of underpasses, overpasses, bridges, and unlocking choke 
points that are necessary. 

That 15 hours a week, the way some people calculate it, is some 
place between $7.5 billion and $10 billion worth of lost economics 
from people not being on jobs, lost time at home, and has an obvi¬ 
ous stress impact. 

Being a 25-year commuter to New York City, I can promise you, 
it is real. It is not a figment of somebody’s imagination or hyper¬ 
bole. The gridlock problem is serious, and I think it needs to be 
combined, as Senator Campbell suggested, with an attention to 
mass transit. I am glad I am on the Banking Committee, which 
will be dealing with some of those issues as we go forward. 
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Then we have the donor/donee issue. While I know everyone, in 
their best interests, is trying to arrange all these things well, some¬ 
how or another, my State has ended up being in the donee position, 
in that 9.5 baseline. 

So it is an issue that is very much on the minds of the people 
of our State. I know it is absolutely vital to the effective economic 
well being of all of our States and nation. So I think it is terrific 
that you are holding these hearings. I will place my full statement 
in the record, and I look forward to being an active participant. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Corzine follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this first in a series of hearings on reau¬ 
thorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century—TEA-21, and I’d 
like to join you in welcoming our witnesses. 

As a member of the Environment and Public Works Committee as well as the 
Banking Committee, I look forward to being an active participant in drafting a bill 
that helps fund our highway and mass transit needs. 

Mr. Chairman, drivers in New Jersey spend nearly 50 hours a year stuck in traf¬ 
fic, according to the New Jersey Institute for Technology. And, for many parts of 
our State, the total is significantly higher. For all this time stuck in traffic, that’s 
an average cost of $1256 per licensed driver in wasted gasoline and lost produc¬ 
tivity—for a total cost of $7.3 billion a year. A different study by the Texas Trans¬ 
portation Institute estimates a much higher cost—as much as $10 billion a year. 

All this gridlock is dramatically affecting New Jerseyans’ quality of life, both eco¬ 
nomically and emotionally. It means lost time at work, lost time with family and 
friends, and more stress. It also means more air pollution. And it’s one of the impor¬ 
tant reasons that much of New Jersey fails to meet Clean Air Act standards. 

As a 25-year commuter to New York City from New Jersey, I can personally attest 
to the frustrations of the gridlock on our roadways. Figures from the 2000 Census 
back this up: our State has 8.4 million people, 3 percent of the nation’s population. 
Yet those people drive over 67 million “vehicle miles” in our State. This leads to 
intense gridlock. 

Solving this gridlock problem, Mr. Chairman, will require a comprehensive ap¬ 
proach to transportation. Clearly, there is a need for more roads in many areas and 
the construction of overpasses, underpasses and bridges also will help unlock exist¬ 
ing traffic chokepoints. But we’ll never solve gridlock simply by pouring concrete. 
We also need to focus on other modes of transportation, including rail and transit. 
And we need to promote innovative approaches to traffic management that take ad¬ 
vantage of emerging technologies, such as the EZ Pass system, and also promote 
tried-and-true approaches such as carpools and telecommuting. 

As you might imagine, Mr. Chairman, I am especially focused on the needs of my 
State of New Jersey. And it is very disturbing to me that New Jersey receives so 
little in highway funding for all the gas tax and sales taxes on tires, trucks and 
buses that we send to Washington. Figures for the most recent year available show 
that our State now receives the minimum allowed for any State, 90.5 cents back 
for every dollar sent to Washington. This, Mr. Chairman, is an important reason 
that New Jersey ranks 49th out the 50 States in the amount of total tax dollars 
we receive back from Washington. In the case of highway funding that is especially 
not fair, considering our State’s aging infrastructure and severe transportation 
needs. 

I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, on these and other issues as 
our deliberations move forward, especially what level of environmental review must 
exist before a project is begun. I am in favor in general of the efforts in TEA-21 
to streamline our environmental review process in order to begin road and rail 
projects more quickly. However I strongly believe that we can only do so in a way 
that protects our quality of life. 

In addition, I also expect to be active in the Banking Committee, as well, in ef¬ 
forts to promote transit, which also is critical to my State, and that effort in par¬ 
ticular will be focused on building a critically needed tunnel under the Hudson 
River for rail transportation which will go a long way toward breaking down exist¬ 
ing gridlock in our rail transit system. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me again thank you for your leadership in this area, 
and I look forward to working with you and hearing from our witnesses. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Senator, and I want 
to thank all of my colleagues for their excellent statements. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you here. We look forward 
to working with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA, SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Secretary MlNETA. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It real¬ 
ly is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to appear before 
you and the Senators of this committee. I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to share some thoughts with you about the lessons 
that we have learned from TEA-21, as well as the predecessor leg¬ 
islation, ISTEA, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act of 1991. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your leadership 
in having this first hearing on the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

All of us at the Department of Transportation and in the Bush 
Administration look forward to working with the Senators of this 
committee and with Congress as a whole in shaping proposals for 
the reauthorization of this very important legislation. 

Today, America’s transportation sector faces a period of not only 
extraordinary challenge, but also of extraordinary opportunity, as 
you are so very well aware. 

On September 11, 2001, a determined and remorseless enemy at¬ 
tacked one of America’s most cherished freedoms, the freedom of 
mobility. The horrific events of that day and the weeks and months 
that have followed have reaffirmed the critical importance of our 
nation’s transportation system, both to the security of every Amer¬ 
ican and to our economic well being. The committee wisely begins 
the reauthorization process by looking to the lessons of TEA-21 
and its predecessor. 

As many of you may know, I helped author ISTEA, working with 
all of you at that time during my tenure as chair of the Sub¬ 
committee on Surface Transportation of the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

This landmark legislation established several new principles for 
the nation’s surface transportation programs, which have proven 
out over time the importance of building strategic partnerships 
with State and local officials and with private industry; a new com¬ 
mitment to intermodalism; and a heightened sensitivity to the im¬ 
pacts of transportation on the shape and character of America’s 
communities, to name but three. 

Building on this firm foundation, TEA-21 strengthened our 
transportation system in five distinct areas: No. 1, predictability, 
equity, and flexibility of funding; No. 2, safety; No. 3, mobility in 
system upgrading; No. 4, the application of innovative technologies; 
and No. 5, improving the quality of life. 

Now I would like to touch very briefly on some lessons learned. 
My written testimony expands on each of these five areas. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to request unanimous consent that my full 
testimony be made a part of the record. 

TEA-21 revolutionized transportation funding and authorized 
record levels of investment for transportation. Minimum guaran¬ 
tees in the Highway Trust Fund firewalls created confidence among 
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grantees regarding Federal funding, which is an extremely impor¬ 
tant aspect of the program delivery for State and local officials. 

Just as importantly, the funding flexibility that was first in¬ 
cluded in ISTEA, and then continued in TEA-21, enabled State 
and local decisionmakers to consider a variety of transportation op¬ 
tions, and allows them to tailor their transportation choices to meet 
the unique needs of each of their local communities. 

Increased TEA-21 funding also allowed the States to make need¬ 
ed safety improvements. Under TEA-21, States may use their Sur¬ 
face Transportation Program, inter-state maintenance, and Na¬ 
tional Highway System funds for safety improvements and, in fact, 
many do. 

TEA-21 also enabled improved connectivity access across the 
modes, particularly in the area of freight movement. TEA-21 also 
authorized the job access and reverse commute program to address 
transportation gaps in the public transit system, and to reduce the 
barriers for those moving from welfare to work. 

TEA-21 continued, and increased funding for several quality of 
life programs, originally authorized in ISTEA, broadened eligibility 
for others, and then established the new Transportation and Com¬ 
munity and System Preservation Pilot Program, all of which con¬ 
tinued to help States and communities improve the environment. 

TEA-21 also directed us to streamline environmental reviews. As 
a result, the average time to process environmental documents for 
major projects has been cut by almost 8 months, and we are well 
positioned for significant future progress. 

Now while we have begun the job of streamlining, more can and 
must be done. In short, the programmatic and financial initiatives 
of these two very historic surface transportation bills provided us 
a solid and balanced structure, around which we can shape this 
new reauthorization legislation. However, while we should build 
upon the best of ISTEA and TEA-21, we have an obligation or op¬ 
portunity to do even better. 

Now as we move forward, we ought to adhere to certain core 
principles and values. We must continue to assure adequate and 
predictable funding for investment in the nation’s surface transpor¬ 
tation system. We must preserve funding flexibility to allow the 
broadest application of funds to the best transportation solutions 
identified by our States and local partners. 

We must also build on the intermodal approach that was found 
in ISTEA and TEA-21, and we must expand and improve the pro¬ 
grams of innovative financing, in order to encourage private sector 
investments in the transportation system, and look for other incen¬ 
tives or other inventive means to augment existing revenue 
streams. 

We must emphasize the security of the nation’s surface transpor¬ 
tation system, providing the means and the mechanisms to perform 
risk assessment and analysis, incident identification, responses, 
and when necessary, evacuation. 

We must continue to focus on making substantial improvement 
in the safety of the nation’s surface transportation system. None of 
us should consider it acceptable that we suffer 40,000 deaths and 
over 3 million injuries annually on our highway system. 
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Finally, we must continue to develop and deploy innovative tech¬ 
nology with the ultimate goal of making “intelligent transportation 
system” an unnecessarily redundant phrase. 

Mr. Chairman, you have proposed an ambitious hearing schedule 
that will allow us to explore all of these topics in detail, and I want 
to commend you for that. We, at the Department of Transportation, 
look forward to working with all of you, with both houses of the 
Congress, with State and local officials, and with stakeholders, in 
shaping the Surface Transportation Reauthorization legislation. 

This is a moment of great opportunity, a moment that we must 
not let pass by. I am confident that by working together, we can 
build on the lessons learned from ISTEA and TEA-21, to develop 
reauthorization legislation that will best serve the American peo¬ 
ple. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close, everyone has made mention of the 
provision in TEA-21 that I know is on the minds of all of you. That 
is the revenue-aligned budget authority, or RABA. 

When TEA-21 passed, the goal was to ensure that the highway 
taxes paid by users be spent and not languish in the Highway 
Trust Fund as an unobligated balance. Now I agree with that phi¬ 
losophy. RABA was included in TEA-21 to annually adjust actual 
spending to tax receipts. 

Now the RABA mechanism has provided over $9 billion of addi¬ 
tional highway spending over the past 3 years. Unfortunately, with 
the decline in the economy, combined with the overly optimistic 
revenue estimates in past years, the RABA calculation for 2003 is 
a negative $4,965 billion. Even with this RABA over the past 4 
years, it has provided a net gain of some $4 billion. 

Now the RABA calculation is based on two factors. One is a look 
back and a look forward; $3,468 billion or 70 percent of the nega¬ 
tive RABA is because the actual 2001 tax receipts are below the 
estimated tax receipts used in the fiscal year 2001 RABA calcula¬ 
tion. This is the look back correction. 

Now $1,497 billion of the $4,965 billion negative RABA is be¬ 
cause the tax revenue estimate for fiscal year 2003 is below the 
level that was estimated in TEA-21 for fiscal year 2003, and this 
is a look ahead provision. 

The RABA calculation is not a policy call or a policy interpreta¬ 
tion. It is a simple budgetary, arithmetic calculation, based on law. 
As we discuss the reauthorization of TEA-21, we need to discuss 
the design of RABA, and how its current swings in positive and 
negative directions could be smoothed out over time. 

So, again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let me 
thank you for this opportunity to testify before you. I look forward 
now to responding to the questions that you might have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. There 
seems to be a general support in the current program and uni¬ 
versal support for its funding protections. 

Unlike years past, where stakeholders and States were divided, 
this year, the parties seem to have much more in common. Do you 
concur with that statement? 

Secretary MlNETA. I am sorry, I did not hear the first part of 
that. Senator. 
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Senator Jeffords. There seems to be general support for the 
current program, and universal support for its funding protections. 
Unlike years past, when stakeholders and States were divided, this 
year the parties seem to have much more in common. 

Secretary MlNETA. I believe, Mr. Chairman, you are correct on 
that observation. I think, again, this deals with the kind of flexi¬ 
bility that is there in the legislation, in TEA-21, that allows, with 
the NHS and the STP pot, to be able to be used, to be able to re¬ 
spond to the needs that exist in States and localities. I think be¬ 
cause of that flexibility, there is a great deal of acceptance about 
the major underlying provisions of TEA-21. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I look forward to working with you, and 
we all do. I thank you for a very excellent statement. 

Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Secretary, this whole reauthorization process 
for coming up with another Transportation Bill, or you can call it 
whatever it is going to be called, TEA-21 plus or whatever, it is 
about as nonpartisan as anything we do. I mean, it basically is an 
issue where all of the States try to work together to make the for¬ 
mula as fair as possible. 

I would just like to probe a little bit into how you will work with 
us on that, as we begin to have these hearings. Are you going to 
be providing us specific details on some of your core principles, or 
are you just going to give us general details? Can you tell us just 
a little bit in terms of how we might work with you, as we proceed 
along this process over the next year? I am not asking for a lot of 
detail here, but just conceptually, how you would work with us on 
the committee. 

Secretary MlNETA. First of all, I intend to work very closely with 
all of you, and with the members of the other body. What I have 
laid out is a very broad area in terms of principles. But during the 
course of this year, I will be becoming more specific about where 
we are going. I am hoping that when you reconvene in 2003 to 
have a legislative proposal ready for Confess’ consideration. 

But during the course of this year, I think with the give and take 
of our conversations back and forth, we will refine what we are 
hearing from the stakeholders, from State and local governments, 
from private sector organizations, contractors, and everyone in¬ 
volved, in order to refine where we will be going in terms of a spe¬ 
cific legislative proposal, which I would like to have ready for pres¬ 
entation to the Congress in 2003, early right after we convene. 

Senator Smith. I commend you for that, because I think that is 
going to make it a lot easier to come up with a final product, if we 
are all working together on it along the course of the next year, 
rather than just simply dropping a proposal, “the Administration 
proposal,” on the committee and on the Congress, essentially next 
year. 

We both mentioned this. You mentioned in your testimony and 
I mentioned in my opening statement the issue of streamlining. 
When I was chairman last year, we had a couple of hearings on 
this with the previous Administration on the streamlining regula¬ 
tions. 

The process and the result, I think, were flawed. I do not know 
if there was some misunderstanding or disagreement. We could not 
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seem to get a handle on what we actually meant. There was a dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to what we actually meant in terms of these 
streamlining provisions. I think Senator Baucus mentioned that 
they were probably too general, not specific enough, and there was 
too much room for differences of opinion. 

There has been no final action on those regulations. I would just 
ask you, what does DOT propose to do on those regulations; go 
back to the drawing board, or hold off until the next reauthoriza¬ 
tion? 

Secretary MiNETA. Well, I guess the debate that we are having 
is, should we just go ahead and withdraw those proposed regula¬ 
tions, to look at the reauthorization process as part of the way to 
incorporate any improvements we might make on streamlining. 

I do not think that where we are with the proposed regulations 
out there that we will move forward with that at all. My feeling 
is that we should really be working toward improving the legisla¬ 
tive or the environmental process right now, and look toward the 
reauthorization process to refine, again as I said earlier, all of 
these different elements that we have right now as general prin¬ 
cipals, but to refine that for legislative purposes. 

Senator Smith. I agree with you. I think that makes sense. We 
are learning a lot. I think some of us had different views as to how 
these streamlining provisions worked. I have a pilot project going 
in New Hampshire and others do too. 

I think we are learning a lot about how to streamline and what 
the intent of the Congress was. Perhaps working together like this, 
rather than to go back and try to finalize something that there was 
a lot of concern about; let us try to work together and incorporate 
it into the next authorization. I think it is a good point. I appre¬ 
ciate you saying it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Baucus? 

Senator Baucus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I was wondering whether we had the support of 
the Administration to give States additional obligation authority to 
alleviate the RABA problem. 

Secretary MlNETA. Well, I think it is too early. We have not got¬ 
ten to that point yet of how we are going to solve or deal with the 
issue of the drop in RABA. I think my basic approach is how do 
we smooth out the peaks and valleys about RABA? 

We have had the good fortune of having an increase since the in¬ 
ception of TEA-21; this year being the first year that are experi¬ 
encing this kind of a negative RABA. How to deal with that, I have 
not looked at that. 

It seems to me that part of the legislative response is going to 
have to be to try to smooth that out, so we do not have these peaks 
and valleys. Because I think from a State and local perspective, 
predictability of funding and the consistency of that funding is very 
important. 

As I believe Senator Inhofe mentioned, or whoever might have 
mentioned it, about the fact that there are 42,000 jobs generated 
from $1 billion being spent in transportation. This is a very signifi¬ 
cant economic stimulator, as well. So we are concerned about what 
this kind of a precipitous drop has. 
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Senator Baucus. I appreciate that. One way to even that out is 
to add the additional obligation authority for this year. 

Secretary MlNETA. It is. But the only problem there is, if I were 
to put on a budget hat, it would be looking at the increased deficits 
in the total budget. I know that this is something that the Admin¬ 
istration will be looking at, in terms of what that deficit picture 
looks like. If you take more money out of the general fund, or more 
money out of the trust fund. 

Senator Baucus. That is right but, of course, the trust fund sur¬ 
plus has amassed true deficits. It has been a budgeting gimmick. 

Secretary MlNETA. That is why RABA got there in the first place. 

Senator Baucus. Those funds are dedicated to the highways, so 
they might as well be spent for highways. 

Secretary MlNETA. Absolutely, I am a believer in that. 

Senator Baucus. Additional obligation authority. 

Secretary MlNETA. I will jot it down, and we will take a look at 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. You know, Mr. Secretary, clearly this is a very 
serious subject. You mentioned the economic stimulus. You men¬ 
tioned the adverse yo-yo effect with the current RABA. So I urge 
you to very firmly look at ways to deal with that. 

Will the Administration be sending up a bill? 

Secretary MlNETA. I am hoping to do that, as I mentioned ear¬ 
lier, within the first month in January of 2003. 

Senator Baucus. I trust that that bill will preserve the firewalls. 

Secretary MlNETA. I am a very big supporter of firewalls. This is 
going to be something that we will still have to be, I think, arm 
wrestling within the Administration before we have a final answer. 
But I happen to be supportive of the treatment of the revenues, 
both in TEA-21 and AIR-21. 

Senator Baucus. I further trust that the legislation that we will 
provide the Administration will protect the fund from invasion 
from other modes? 

Secretary MlNETA. Yes, I think that is where we will be. One of 
the basic principles, though, that we have always found in TEA- 
21 is the intermodal nature of it, especially as it relates now to 
freight movement, and the question as to how to make sure that 
we have that inter-connectivity between ports and onto our high¬ 
way system. 

But within the TEA-21 modes absolutely there will be some 
flexibility. But from other non-TEA-21 modes, I would say my per¬ 
sonal opinion is, we should minimize or say no to any of those inva¬ 
sions. 

Senator Baucus. Well, I appreciate that. We have got a lot of 
work ahead of us, and I thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary MlNETA. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Jefeords. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, Section 1016 of the Patriot Act declares that it is 
the U.S. policy that for any physical or virtual disruption of critical 
infrastructure in the United States, that it be brief and minimally 
detrimental to the economy. 
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As you will recall, I have a background of some 45 years in avia¬ 
tion. I think right now I am the last active commercial pilot, cer¬ 
tainly in the Senate, and maybe in the House, too. 

Consequently, I got more of the calls than I think most of the 
other members did about the disastrous effect it had on the GA 
economy. The closing of Class B airspace for an extended period of 
time actually put people in Oklahoma and throughout the Nation 
out of business. 

I felt that at that time, and I am not saying this critically, be¬ 
cause everyone was hysterical and trying to do the right thing, that 
we did not have the right adequate input of the general aviation 
community in making those decisions insofar as airspace is con¬ 
cerned. Now I agree that we needed to do what we did. But I do 
not think we needed to do what we did in some areas of the coun¬ 
try, as long as we did it. 

Is there any step that you are going to propose to be taken to 
include more input from the general aviation community, so that 
we can be anticipating if something should happen in the future, 
and how to handle this differently than we did this last time? 

Secretary MiNETA. Well, I think what we have done since Sep¬ 
tember 11th, right after the 11th, I set up what I referred to as 
National Infrastructure, a NISK, within the department, to deal 
with various modes and the security issues relating to each of those 
modes. 

In the infrastructure committee that we set up, we have what we 
call direct action groups. Those direct action groups reach out to 
the user community. So in the instance of the DAG as relates to 
aviation, they reach out to general aviation to commuter airlines, 
the very user communities. 

I know that here in the Maryland area, there has been a great 
deal of conversation about general aviation airports that still re¬ 
main closed. Maybe by the end of next week, I am hoping to resolve 
an issue where we will have the three remaining airports in the 
Greater Washington D.C. area opened. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Secretary, I know that there is a reason for 
that. This is the area that was the targeted area, and I understand 
that. But there are a lot of parts of the country that were not. So 
I think that the action that you are taking is going to help a great 
deal, and I would encourage you to use the general aviation com¬ 
munity as that comes up. 

I want to quickly touch on two other areas here before my time 
expires. The DOT Appropriations Bill of 2002, as sent to Senate of 
Congress regarding hours of service, and that is at Section 356, 
states that no action shall be taken that would diminish or revoke 
any exemption granted in Section 345 of the National Highway 
System designation, unless it is shown such exemptions create a 
public safety risk. 

As you may know, there has been an ongoing concern that those 
exemptions that have been granted to certain types of drivers such 
as ag. drivers and oil services and this type of thing be changed. 
Can you update us at all on that? 

Secretary MiNETA. Last week, we had a discussion on the pilot 
on hours of service duty time as it relates to pilots. At that meet¬ 
ing, I also had Joe Clapp, who is the head of our Federal Motor 
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Carrier Service Administration and Safety Administration, taking 
a look at the whole issue of circadian balance or rhythm as it af¬ 
fects pilots and as it affects truck drivers. 

So we are hoping that the Federal Motor Carriers Safety Admin¬ 
istration will be able to come to a conclusion on the hours of service 
provision. Now as to when that would be, I would be guessing right 
now. But I would assume it would still take another four to 5 
months before we finalize our thoughts on hours of service. 

Senator Inhofe. I would request that you put me in the loop on 
this, so that as this progresses, we will be able to have some input. 

I have one last question, and I know my time has expired. But 
I can remember when you and I and Congressman Oberstar and 
others, back after Pan Am 103, were concerned about the detection 
technology that has been used. We actually took some trips, and 
explored what technology is out there. 

This is a similar problem that we have at DOD and in Customs, 
that we have used the same old technology. People are concerned, 
as far as airline traffic, more than any other single thing, on 
checked luggage, on what is out there. 

I started, after the 1995 explosion in Oklahoma City, to look at 
this, and we found different technologies. One was PFNA, Pulsed- 
Fast Neutron Analysis, which would take a sealed container and 
get a three dimensional look at everything in there, along with also 
the chemical composition that might be in there. 

We have put language in the Airline Security Act to encourage 
you to look at other technologies. Is there any update that you can 
give us on that? 

Secretary MiNETA. Absolutely; one of the things that we did as 
a result of the Aviation and Transportation Security Act passing, 
or actually prior to that, because there has been a great deal more 
work done on it, since the passage of ATSA, we have what we call 
rapid response teams. The one dealing with technologies is very, 
very ambitious in terms of what they want to do. 

So we are looking, as the legislation talked about, at advanced 
technologies. We are looking at back scatter and a number of other 
technologies to look at how to meet the requirement of the law that 
all bags will be screened by an explosive detection system by De¬ 
cember 31, 2002. 

Senator Inhofe. That is very good news and it is welcome. We 
have been working on this for many, many years. 

Secretary MiNETA. Absolutely. 

Senator Inhofe. There has been a resistance to change, as there 
always is. But we just need to have a more advanced technology. 
The technology is out there. We need to use it, and I appreciate 
your efforts in that. 

Secretary MiNETA. With the sophistication and the innovative¬ 
ness of the terrorists, whether it be ceramic knives, whether it be, 
let us say, a Glock 17, a plastic gun, they are very, very difficult 
to detect with our x-ray technology and other systems that we have 
right now. 

So that is why we are getting into these other areas that can de¬ 
tect explosives that are not based on nitrates, looking at back scat¬ 
ter radar, to be able to pick up objects that would not be able to 
be distinguished in an x-ray technology. 
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So we have a number of innovative approaches, using advanced 
technologies. Believe me, we have got every technology company 
that thinks they have the best thing since the invention of sliced 
bread to solve all of our problems. So we are examining all of them, 
sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, especially for get¬ 
ting an early start on these hearings and scheduling frequent hear¬ 
ings. I look forward to working with the Secretary. Certainly, this 
has been one of the great success stories of the last decade, and I 
am sure it will be successful in the future, as we go through this 
reauthorization process. 

I especially look forward to working with you as one of the origi¬ 
nal architects of ISTEA on the issues that you highlighted in your 
opening statement: safety, mobility, new technology, and especially 
quality of life. 

I really do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I would like to followup a little 
bit on one of your comments with Senator Baucus. 

I want to make it very clear that I want to have a balance to 
the system. I was a little concerned, as I have a strong belief that 
railroads should play a more important role in trying to get a lot 
of the freight off the highways. I want to inquire as to what your 
attitude is with respect to rail, because you seem to be pretty pro¬ 
highway here. 

Secretary MiNETA. Well, the part that I was referring to earlier 
was the whole issue of inner-connectivity of the various modes. I 
think the Alameda Corridor is a good example of a project that is 
vitally needed. It will be completed in April of this year. 

I think as we look at financing mechanisms in the new legisla¬ 
tion, I think we have to look at new innovative methods of financ¬ 
ing. Alameda Corridor utilizes, I believe, TFIA financing. 

So it really deals with the inner-connectivity of railroads and 
highways, and yet it does not dip into the Highway Trust Fund to 
finance the project. There are some highway moneys in there. But 
the vast majority is non-highway moneys. 

So I think that the kind of question that I believe Senator Bau¬ 
cus was alluding to is, do we use the trust fund to finance other 
modes that are not eligible for Highway Trust Fund moneys? I 
think in terms of protecting the integrity of the Highway Trust 
Funds, unless there are additional taxes that would be thought of 
by the Congress, I do not see any other way to finance those kinds 
of non-Highway Trust Fund modes of transportation. 

Senator Jeffords. Then we would never get out of the mess. 

Secretary MlNETA. Well, no, I think there are ways of getting out 
of the mess. I think innovative financing is one of the those ways 
that we can do that. I think TFIA is a good example of where it 
has been used for various modes, and that it can be utilized. 

I think what we ought to be doing is being able to say, if it is 
worth doing, than there ought to be some private sector investment 
interest, as well. Private sector bonds do that right now with high¬ 
ways. What about getting other kinds of bonding mechanism or 
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other approaches, in terms of one of our authorizing principles in 
reauthorization, intermodal? 

So, again, I think there are distinct areas of financing that we 
have right now that have to be, I do not want to say maybe pro¬ 
tected, but they have not to be assured that that funding is going 
to continue. I think these other kinds of approaches, unless the 
other non-Highway Trust Fund potential users would like to have 
additional taxes imposed on them, then there is no alternative. 

I think the whole issue, we have moved over the 4.3 cents; and 
the question of, are there, let us see, what is it, 2.3 cents right now 
from the railroads? Is the railroads that pay? Let us see if I can 
get some help here. 

I am sorry, all 4.3 goes to the general fund. I thought some por¬ 
tion of it was going to the trust fund. But in any event, I just feel 
that because of the continued needs, in terms of the national high¬ 
way system, we just, I think, have to minimize who is going to be 
at the table, drawing on those funds; yet, recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of the intermodal nature of TEA-21. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, we will be talking about 
these issues as we go along. 

Secretary MiNETA. Absolutely. 

Senator Jeffords. This is just the beginning. 

Secretary MlNETA. This is just the beginning; yes, sir. 

Senator Jeffords. Right; thank you very much, and thank you 
for excellent testimony. 

Secretary MlNETA. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. I have to tell you how much I look forward 
to working with you. 

Secretary MlNETA. Great; thank you. 

Senator Crapo. I would like welcome the second panel. I would 
like to use my time for that to introduce one of the witnesses, who 
is a very good personal friend of mine and a great leader in Idaho, 
Mayor Brent Coles from Boise. 

Mayor Coles is the immediate past president of the U.S. Con¬ 
ference of Mayors, and I understand he now sits on the executive 
committee. He has been instrumental in Idaho in working on trans¬ 
portation issues, as well as many others. 

I certainly look forward to his testimony. I suspect that he is 
going to talk to us about some of the issues of urban sprawl and 
the kinds of pressures we are facing, even in a broad big State like 
Idaho, and the fact that the transportation issues that this com¬ 
mittee deals with are so critical. 

I know that he has been working very aggressively on focusing 
the resources that he can in the area of Boise and the surrounding 
counties with which he works with as the Mayor of Boise, to ad¬ 
dress things like rail systems or bus systems or other types of ap¬ 
proaches to help us reduce congestion and increase the quality of 
life. 

So I, again, want to welcome Mayor Coles here, and we look for¬ 
ward to your testimony. Mayor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 
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I, of course, would like to welcome my Mayor from Burlington, 
Vermont, Mayor Clavelle. It is nice to have you with us and we 
look forward to your statement. 

I understand we have Ray Scheppach as the Executive Director 
of the National Governor’s Association. We are pleased to have you 
here; and Commissioner Hart, it is a pleasure to have you with us, 
also. 

Mr. Hart. Good morning. 

Senator Jeffords. I will exercise my home State prerogative and 
introduce Mayor Clavelle. Mayor, it is wonderful to see you. You 
have done a fantastic job in the city of Burlington. I have enjoyed 
working with you in the past, and look forward to future collabora¬ 
tions in service to the citizens of Vermont. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER CLAVELLE, MAYOR, BUR¬ 
LINGTON, VERMONT, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 

LEAGUE OF CITIES 

Mr. Clavelle. Thank you. Chairman Jeffords. I very much wel¬ 
come the opportunity to be with you today, and I thank the mem¬ 
bers of the committee for this opportunity to discuss such an im¬ 
portant issue to the Nation’s cities. 

As was indicated, I am Peter Clavelle, Mayor of Burlington, 
Vermont. Today, I am pleased to be here, not only as a Vermonter, 
but also as a representative of the National League of Cities. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a short statement, and then 
would ask that my full testimony be included in the record. 

Senator Jeffords. It will be. 

Mr. Clavelle. The National League of Cities represents 18,000 
cities and towns, and over 140,000 local elected officials. The NLC 
represents all cities, regardless of size. Our largest member is the 
great city of New York City, with a population of eight million peo¬ 
ple. Our smallest member is DeCraff, Minnesota, with a population 
of 149. As representative of the Nation’s local leaders, NLC has a 
vital interest in the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

NEC’s Transportation Infrastructure and Services Committee ap¬ 
pointed a special TEA-21 Reauthorization Task Force, which re¬ 
cently completed a year-long re-write of our transportation policy. 
Our new policy was adopted by NEC’s full membership at our an¬ 
nual meeting in December of 2001. 

Mr. Chairman, I also would like to submit NEC’s 2002 transpor¬ 
tation policy for the record. 

In addition to representing NLC today, I am here on behalf of 
my city, Burlington, Vermont. With a population of 40,000, Bur¬ 
lington is Vermont’s largest city. I am currently serving my sixth 
term of mayor; and just this Fall, I concluded a 2-year term as 
President of the Vermont League of Cities and Towns. I also serve 
on the Advisory Board of the United States Conference of Mayors. 

Mr. Chairman, as we embark upon the reauthorization process, 
we must take into account the current climate in Washington, DC. 
and the Nation. As you know, these are tough economic times in 
the aftermath of September 11th, and local officials are shifting 
priorities. 
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Cities nationwide are moving valuable resources to public safety 
expenditures, which makes a continued Federal commitment to in¬ 
frastructure even more important. 

In several NLC surveys of municipal officials conducted after 
September 11, over half of the cities reported that they are increas¬ 
ing spending and public safety and security. 

The majority of cities surveyed reported that they would reduce 
spending in other areas to meet the new public safety funding gap. 
This means that cities may have to postpone or cancel some needed 
transportation projects to shift funding to security. 

The shifting of local revenue to a public safety and security-re¬ 
lated budget is unavoidable. The question becomes, what will be 
the role of the next Federal Surface Transportation Program in 
Homeland Security? Will the Federal Government be able to offer 
greater assistance to cities to meet their needs? 

As the committee considers these fundamental core concerns for 
the program, the Nation’s local elected officials would also like to 
highlight some key priorities for the next Surface Transportation 
Bill. 

NLC members identified congestion as a major concern when 
they created the TEA-21 task force to review NEC’s policies. The 
themes of funding, flexibility and intermodalism permeated these 
discussions. 

On funding, NLC supports the current budget mechanism devel¬ 
oped in TEA-21, which directly linked transportation user fees to 
transportation spending. We call for all transportation taxes, in¬ 
cluding those levied on gasohol and alternative fuels, to be depos¬ 
ited into the Highway Trust Fund. 

In addition, we support innovative financing programs and tech¬ 
niques such as tolls. State infrastructure banks, and the Transpor¬ 
tation Infrastructure Financing and Innovation Act. These pro¬ 
grams support the development of public/private partnerships, and 
provide creative ideas for meeting the infrastructure needs in our 
cities. 

On flexibility, NLC supports local flexibility to design, manage, 
and operate transportation systems. ISTEA and TEA-21 embodied 
these themes, empowering local governments through the creation 
of the metropolitan planning process. We look to the committee to 
continue this Federal, State, local partnership through reauthoriza¬ 
tion. 

To continue to provide the most options to local governments, 
NLC supports the continuation of the Congestion Mitigation Air 
Quality Program, as well as Transportation Enhancement Pro¬ 
grams, and the Transportation and Community System Preserva¬ 
tion Pilot Program, TCSP, and the Intelligent Transportation Sys¬ 
tem Program. 

These programs have made a huge impact on localities, and have 
had a positive effect on quality of life. In Burlington, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, we have utilized the enhancements programs to 
launch the revitalization of a historic commercial center along 
North Street. 

We have implemented street lighting upgrades and streetscape 
improvements. We have benefited from TCSP funds for improve¬ 
ments to the Church Street Marketplace. CMAQ funding has en- 
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abled us to try new approaches to solve downtown parking and 
transportation problems. 

In addition, NLC urges the committee to consider the develop¬ 
ment of a new congestion program that recognizes that congestion 
is a local issue, and provides direct funding to cities and regions 
of all sizes to address related problems in their communities. 

On intermodalism, NLC strongly supports Federal programs, 
which fund different transportation modes, such as the Federal 
Transit and Rail Programs. Commuter rail, inter-city rail, high 
speed rail, and MAGLEV provide communities with other options 
to consider as part of a transportation and smart growth plan. 

In my small city, commuter rail service has been instituted. We 
support funding to both preserve existing transit systems and for 
new starts. In addition, we support a change in the law to allow 
States and localities to use TEA-21 dollars for inter-city passenger 
rail. We support the development of a national high speed rail net¬ 
work. 

Last year, NLC joined our local and State partners in supporting 
the High Speed Rail Investment Act. In addition, NLC supports the 
development of intermodal facilities. In Burlington, we will break 
ground this Eall on an intermodal transit facility that will provide 
seamless connections for regional transit, passenger rail, bicycle, 
and lake ferry services. 

This facility, and all of its inter-connected modes will make our 
waterfront accessible to a great number of visitors, without over¬ 
whelming it with automobiles. 

In conclusion, the Nation’s local elected officials stand ready to 
work with you throughout the reauthorization of TEA-21. We un¬ 
derstand the delicate balance among the priority objectives, of all 
of the partners from the Eederal, State, and local levels testifying 
before the committee today. 

We value our seat at the table in this process, and accept the re¬ 
sponsibility of planning and implementing innovative transpor¬ 
tation strategies to meet the needs of our citizens. 

It is clear to us that congestion remains one of the nation’s top 
complaints, and is affecting the quality of life. In addition, safety 
and security have become top priorities in this new post-September 
11th climate. 

We believe the Eederal Government can strike a balance between 
protecting our citizens and enhancing their quality of life. We will 
continue to strive for an innovative intermodal and multi-modal 
transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I would like to 
thank you and the members of the committee for this hearing 
today, and for the opportunity to appear before you. I will be happy 
to answer any questions. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I am going to withhold questions 
until everyone has had a chance to give their speech here. 

Mayor Coles? 

STATEMENT OF HON. H. BRENT COLES, MAYOR, BOISE IDAHO, 
ON BEHALF OF THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 

Mr. Coles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor¬ 
tunity to be here today and represent the U.S. Conference of May- 
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ors, and the 1,000 cities that are over 30,000 in population that are 
represented at the Conference of Mayors. Senator Crapo, thank you 
very much. Senator Chafee, I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
to testify. 

There is no question that ISTEA and TEA-21 have revolution¬ 
ized the opportunities at the local level to provide for the transpor¬ 
tation needs in our communities. 

We have looked very carefully and worked very closely with 
Standard and Poor’s DRI, and we have found that the metro econo¬ 
mies of this Nation are what support this Nation’s economy. As go 
the cities and neighborhoods and metro economies, so goes this Na¬ 
tion’s economy. If we are to protect those metro economies, we 
must protect and enhance the quality of life that people and busi¬ 
nesses have in their communities. 

One way to do that, of course, is to provide for their transpor¬ 
tation needs. For industries to grow in Boise, Idaho and the other 
metro economies across this Nation, our businesses and industries 
must have the transportation network for our employees to get to 
work, to enjoy their neighborhoods, to enjoy their educational op¬ 
portunities and cultural opportunities, that enhance our commu¬ 
nities. 

To do that, TEA-21 and ISTEA have given us those opportuni¬ 
ties to look at congestion mitigation, so that we can reduce air 
quality concerns in our community, so that our industries can 
grow, as opposed to having the numbers of cars grow in our com¬ 
munities. 

The 10 years of this legislation has made a great impact on our 
cities and our metropolitan areas, and we must protect this legisla¬ 
tion. We must move forward in reauthorization, enhance TEA-21 
and ISTEA congestion mitigation opportunities, the flexibility for 
cities and metro economies to determine whether or not it is a rail 
system that they need; whether it is an enhanced bus system that 
they need; commuter van systems; bicycle pathways; the whole 
complex opportunities of a comprehensive transportation system. 

Without ISTEA and TEA-21, we would not be where we are 
today. We believe that we can enhance what we do at the local 
level, given the flexibility that the Federal Government has offered 
us, through ISTEA and TEA-21. 

It has, in fact, created, and I will use the word “forced,” State 
governments to give us that flexibility, and to work more closely 
with local governments. 

We work more closely with the Idaho Department of Transpor¬ 
tation now than we ever have in the past. We are finding great 
leadership there, and desire to reduce the number of lanes and 
highways, or lanes to the highways, adding lanes to highways that 
they look at when there are projections, if there is an opportunity 
to enhance congestion mitigation; if there is an opportunity at the 
local level to get engaged with the overall regional transportation 
planning. With the partnerships at local government levels, 
through ISTEA and TEA-21, we were able to create what we call 
the Treasure Valley Partnership. It is where the Mayors meet to¬ 
gether each month, and at a volunteer level, work to communicate, 
and land use planning is the No. 1 issue; and around land use 
planning is transportation. 
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Around transportation then conies your educational system and 
comes around your economic system. So to enhance our economy in 
this great Nation, to secure our economy, the quality of life is a 
very significant issue. 

We received what we call the Treasure Valley Futures Grant 
through, again, TEA-21. That gave us the opportunity, ladies and 
gentlemen, to take our comprehensive plans, throughout the seven 
or eight cities and the two counties, and begin to compare those 
comprehensive plans, so that we know what the build-out will be 
in our region. 

Instead of one city having their build-out and another city some¬ 
where else, and a county over here planning their build-out, we 
took those together as a region. It happened because of TEA-21 
legislation. Once we know a build-out, then we know our transpor¬ 
tation needs, and then we, at a local level, can begin to make deci¬ 
sions about what kind of transportation do we want. 

Is it going to be that in this Nation, and particularly in the West, 
that a teenager at age 16 must feel that they must own a car to 
have the independence that they so desire at that young age? In¬ 
stead of emphasizing and focusing on their education and their 
gifts and their talents, they are out working some part-time job so 
that they can have a car, so that they can move around the West. 

The West must be able to develop with train systems, with com¬ 
muter rail systems, with light rail systems. Let us allow that op¬ 
portunity as we grow in the West, as opposed to waiting until it 
is too late, and the land uses are gone, and we do not have the cor¬ 
ridors in place. 

So we support and appreciate the opportunity to work with Sec¬ 
retary Mineta. We find him to be a great leader, a great communi¬ 
cator, and a partner, as we plan the regions in the West and 
throughout the United States, to protect our metro economies and 
the economy of this great Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, that was an excellent state¬ 
ment. 

Commissioner Hart? 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRIS HART, COMMISSIONER, HILLS¬ 
BORO COUNTY, FLORIDA, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL AS¬ 
SOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mr. Hart. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I am Chris Hart, Commissioner of Hillsboro County, 
Florida. Today, I am here to represent the National Association of 
Counties, where I serve as chair of its Transportation Steering 
Committee. 

On behalf of NACo, I want to thank you and the committee for 
inviting me to appear on the panel today. I am very delighted to 
join the National Governor’s Association here in testimony, as well 
as Mayor Clavelle from Burlington, Vermont, and Mayor Coles of 
Boise, Idaho. In fact, we have worked together for many years on 
so many of these issues. 

My personal county seat is in Tampa, Florida, where I directly 
represent over one million people on the Central West Coast of 
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Florida. It is an urban community of seven counties, with over 3.5 
million people. 

It is also the economic engine of the Tampa Bay Region, in great 
measure because of our focus on improving the transportation net¬ 
work, plus because of our major international air and sea ports 
that connect us to our global economy. 

Senators on a lighter note, I cannot leave here today without get¬ 
ting something in return for Florida’s Steve Spurier. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hart. Also, if you have not had a call for the head coach po¬ 
sition of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, rest assured you will. Every¬ 
one else has. We do have a sense of humor in Florida. 

Senator Jeffords. You have to have one. 

Mr. Hart. You have to, right. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman and committee members, NACo has a 
broad interest in obviously the transportation policy, and has been 
very active over its 50 years in assisting Congress and the Admin¬ 
istration in developing legislation to benefit our member counties, 
as well as our partners in the cities and the States. 

Much of our focus has been on the highway program for the sim¬ 
ple reason that counties own 44 percent of the Nation’s highway 
mileage, and 45 percent of the Nation’s bridges. With 3,066 coun¬ 
ties in our vast Nation, certainly our membership is diverse. 

It is in 1,000 urban counties, where both economic and popu¬ 
lation is occurring. Metropolitan counties or in urban centers, like 
mine on Tampa Bay, account for 84 percent of the gross domestic 
product, and have over 125 million people living in just 100 of the 
most populated counties. Strong economic growth will occur only 
with a sound transportation system. 

Of course, the downside of that growth has been increasing traf¬ 
fic congestion, which at times threatens our quality of life, and de¬ 
prives citizens of their ability to move around in a safe and effi¬ 
cient manner. 

Conversely, there are 2,000 rural counties with a dwindling tax 
base, that must maintain and improve their highway bridge sys¬ 
tem, if they are just to maintain competitive in today’s economy, 
and retain their current population. 

TEA-21 and its predecessor, ISTEA, have been very helpful to 
our members and to our Nation, as a whole. There is little doubt 
in my mind that these programs have contributed to the overall 
economic growth that our Nation has experienced over this last 
decade. 

ISTEA, in 1991, began a trend of increasing the Federal invest¬ 
ment in the highway program, and TEA-21 provided a 40 percent 
boost. 

The increase was needed, and we have seen the benefits. For ex¬ 
ample, last year, the State of Florida was able to appropriate over 
$1 billion for a combination of improvements to the local. State, 
and Federal transportation system in the Tampa Bay Region. This 
was a direct result of increased funding, because of TEA-21. 

The leadership of NACo supported the funding increase for 
transportation in TEA-21, and fought hard to support the financ¬ 
ing changes in TEA-21 that made this level of spending possible. 
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It would be an economic disaster if Congress were to eliminate 
the firewall established in TEA-21, or began to use the Highway 
Trust Fund, or either finance other programs, or mask the deficit. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the financing deci¬ 
sions made in 1998 were the right ones. 

Let me also add that I believe our highway infrastructure per¬ 
formed well on September 11th and in its aftermath. We should all 
remember that the highway program was first begun to ensure our 
Nation’s defense. While the tragic events of last September were 
never anticipated, the security function of our highway and bridge 
systems worked. 

When NACo’s Homeland Security Task Force met first in early 
October, in addition to the President, it was most specifically the 
Secretary of Transportation, Norman Mineta, along with Governor 
Tom Ridge, that the counties and people of our Nation wanted to 
hear from. 

Aside from funding, the key change in highway legislation over 
the past 10 years has been the creation of a flexible program, that 
has relied on greater input from local elected officials. The result 
of this has been better planning, better decisionmaking on project 
selection, and better projects. 

It is likely that the Federal Government will continue to spend 
substantial Federal resources each year on highways and bridges. 
That makes it essential that both local and State government lead¬ 
ers sit down together at the table when decisions are made. The 
reauthorization of TEA-21 should continue and accelerate this 
partnership. 

ISTEA required the cooperative decisionmaking through the met¬ 
ropolitan planning organization, or MPO process, on how surface 
transportation funds are spent. This is the most flexible category 
and where they are spent the best. 

TEA-21 has continued that requirement, and legislation also 
called for cooperation and consultation between States and local de¬ 
cisionmakers in other Federal highway programs. 

TEA-21 expanded this to the rural areas and statutorily called 
for a consultation process in States for obtaining rural local offi¬ 
cials’ input in the statewide transportation plan. 

I must add that while some States have a process, and the Fed¬ 
eral Highway Administration did issue guidance on this change to 
the field offices, the U.S. Department of Transportation has yet to 
issue the final regulations on rural planning requirements. 

Last Fall, I established NACo’s TEA-21 Reauthorization Task 
Force under the able leadership of my colleague. Commissioner 
Glen Whitley from Tarrant County, Texas. I can State without res¬ 
ervation that environmental streamlining will be a top issue on 
that for our membership. 

Also, I want to be very clear that we are not calling for any re¬ 
peal of our Nation’s important and strong environmental protection 
laws. Rather, we will be recommending that the reauthorization in¬ 
clude provisions to ensure that projects are completed in a timely 
and efficient manner, and the delays in the current system that are 
unnecessary and create those slowdowns that are unjustified are 
eliminated. 
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Simply put, Mr. Chairman and committee members, I and the 
National Association of Counties, are asking for a concurrent proc¬ 
ess, rather than an uncoordinated sequential one. In the broadest 
sense, this means that we need to get all the players and projects 
involved at the outset. This means that local officials. State DOTs 
and other regulatory officials, and Federal agencies have a role to 
play, as well as our environmental community, and most especially, 
our affected citizens. No one should be ignored. No Federal agency 
should be allowed to operate independently without being there as 
a participant. 

In my State of Florida, for example, this effort has been a work 
in progress, even since the legislation was passed. But it will not 
be successful without the collaboration from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Congestion will be another key policy issue that you and Con¬ 
gress must address with this reauthorization. Urban counties, their 
citizens, tourists, and commerce, are all strangling in congestion. 
Time, money, and productivity are all sitting on the backs of com¬ 
merce, and we can ill afford this for our businesses, for the Amer¬ 
ican commuter, or our tourists, to be stuck in traffic. There is no 
one solution, except that we must apply common sense approaches 
to this challenge. Solutions must be found where close local. State, 
and Federal cooperation exists. Congestion occurs on county high¬ 
ways, not just on the State or Federal networks. 

We must remember that we have a system of highways, and 
when one part, albiet local. State, or Federal, breaks down, the oth¬ 
ers are directly affected. 

Any new legislation should provide those highways and bridges 
that we now have, and ensure that they are properly maintained 
by funding them, so that traffic moves safely. 

We must invest money in highways to guarantee that our cur¬ 
rent system is maximized. We know that as much as 50 percent 
of congestion occurs due to breakdowns and accidents on our road¬ 
ways. Therefore, we must be smart enough to establish simple, effi¬ 
cient methods of getting incidents resolved quickly. 

Here again. Federal agencies and their resources can be partners 
with local and State governments, to save time, money, and most 
especially, lives. 

We need to have the system of procedures in place that includes 
all the various agencies involved in incident management, from the 
highway departments, police, sheriffs, fire rescue and EMS, to 
wrecker services, all communicating with one another. We can do 
better, and I will quickly illustrate, Mr. Chairman. 

How many times have we seen a break down or accident in one 
lane of traffic, and I do not even have to mention the Beltway, with 
emergency vehicles taking up the other lane or lanes; and if we are 
lucky, perhaps we are able to pass after an hour of waiting in traf¬ 
fic? This is very common, not just here, but in every community in 
America. 

Systems and procedures in incident management could go a long 
way to relieving congestion, and it is much cheaper than building 
road systems, rail, and other things associated with this. 

Another key to relieving congestion is moving traffic to signaliza- 
tion. We have all been on highways where signals are coordinated 
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and traffic flows. We have also been on roads where we are stop¬ 
ping at every red light. Many local governments need additional re¬ 
sources to modernize traffic signals. 

The good news is that electronic signals and now the Intelligence 
Transportation System, or ITS as it is commonly called, give us a 
return of about eight to one, compared to other investments. 

By the way, what we do not need are automatic signs saying, 
“congestion ahead,” when we are already caught in traffic, and 
where there are no alternative routes that we can take. 

Mr. Chairman, now in finishing my remarks, I would like to ad¬ 
dress one last major concern that we all share: rural roads. Rural 
roads are in need of substantial Federal investment. Safety is the 
primary reason. 

According to the U.S. General Accounting Office Report from 
July, 2001, rural local roads have the highest accident and fatality 
rate per vehicle mile traveled on all types of roadways; over six 
times that of urban interstates. 

In 1999, over 25,000 fatalities occurred on rural roads across the 
United States. That figure is two and-a-half times greater than the 
fatality rate from accidents on our urban highways in areas like 
Las Vegas, Miami, St. Louis, Cleveland; you pick it/name it, our 
communities. 

If Congress wants to reduce auto fatalities, there is no better in¬ 
vestment than in our roads in rural communities. Because rural 
roads are so dangerous, we, in NACo, will be proposing a new pro¬ 
gram to address this. Rest assured, Mr. Chairman, that we would 
work closely with your committee in developing this. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, this concludes my testi¬ 
mony. I thank you and the committee members for the opportunity 
to be here today. I would be pleased to answer your questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Commissioner. 

Our final witness is the Executive Director of the National Gov¬ 
ernors’ Association, Ray Scheppach. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RAY SCHEPPACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA¬ 
TIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION, ON BEHALF OF HON. 

ROBERT WISE, GOVERNOR, STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Scheppach. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate being 
here today on behalf of the National Governors’ Association. Let me 
first say that Governor Wise was supposed to be here, and he 
apologizes. Essentially, his aircraft was grounded for safety rea¬ 
sons, and so he was unable to be here. 

I would appreciate it, however, if his full statement were sub¬ 
mitted for the record. 

Mr. Scheppach. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start by men¬ 
tioning a couple of comments about the fiscal situation of States, 
because I think it is relevant to this particular program. 

The current shortfall in States is about $40 billion. You are going 
to have to add to that about another $6 billion for the State costs 
for homeland security. That currently is about 7.5 percent of State- 
only revenues, which is quite large, by historical standards. 

However, because both unemployment and State revenues lag 
the economy, it is highly likely that this situation will continue to 
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deteriorate for another year to 18 months, probably peaking in ex¬ 
cess of $50 billion. 

If you compare this current recession to that recession in the 
early part of this decade of 1990/1992, this one is far worse, even 
at this particular point in time. The total shortfall previously was 
about $20 billion, which was 6.5 percent of revenues, and as I said, 
we are going up easily to $50 billion, or 10 percent of revenues, 
over the next year to 18 months. 

You might ask, why is it worse? The economic dip so far has 
been relatively small. The basic reason is that the phenomenal 
growth in the economy over the last half of the decade of the 1990’s 
was so strong that it camouflaged a number of underlying prob¬ 
lems. 

Essentially, we have a deteriorating tax base, largely driven by 
the fact that we do not tax services; and Internet sales now are cut¬ 
ting dramatically into State sales tax revenues. 

So on one hand, we have a deteriorating tax base, because it is 
essentially for a manufacturing economy of the 1950’s, and not for 
a high tech service-oriented economy of the 21st Century. 

On the other hand, health care costs are exploding. Medicaid, 
which represents about 20 percent of State budgets, is now growing 
11 to 12 percent per year, with pharmaceuticals growing 18 per¬ 
cent. 

If you add other health care, it represents another 7 percent of 
State budgets. We have 27 percent of our budgets growing at dou¬ 
ble digits, clearly at 11 to 12 percent. So it is a combination of 
these two major structural problems that is creating the State fis¬ 
cal situation. 

Unfortunately, this is not something that is going to be turned 
around in the next year or so. This is a two or three, or perhaps 
even 10 year problem, because of the structure. 

Let us turn now and mention a couple comments about the high¬ 
way program. First off. Governors were very satisfied and really 
supported the reauthorization last time, and we do believe that this 
program has worked quite successfully over this period. 

We now, however, do see that in some of the preliminary esti¬ 
mates of the revenues coming into the trust fund, that it is possible 
the revenues are down quite dramatically; some people argue as 
much as 30 percent going forward. 

And it is probably not just a one-time downward adjustment. But 
we are probably on a different baseline, because of a slower growth 
in the economy, even when we come out of this recession. 

This is a problem in a program which is essentially a capital in¬ 
vestment program. When you have levels of funding going up or 
down of that order of magnitude, it creates a lot of inefficiencies 
in capital programs, that have to run over a 7 or 8 year period. 

I do not know what the answer is, in all honesty, but we hope 
to work with the committee in terms of, is there any way in which 
we can smooth the revenues and expenditures on this particular 
program? 

I will just mention a couple of other issues. This problem in the 
funding level may play out, because a lot of States do float bonds 
to cover this. Of course, the interest rate that is on those bonds is 
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somewhat sensitive to the Federal funding level. So that is an issue 
that we are somewhat concerned about. 

Finally, the other issues that we would like to work with the 
committee on are essentially insuring that we continue to move to¬ 
ward incentives, as opposed to mandates. 

I agree with Commissioner Hart, in terms of the environmental 
streamlining concurrent processes. That is an issue for us, and also 
maintaining the flexibility of the program, so that there is a lot of 
State and local control on what those particular priorities are. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, we look forward to working with 
you over the next year, as you reauthorize this program. Thank 
you. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you, and thank all of you for very 
excellent statements. It is a pleasure to have you with us. As you 
know, we are going to be very busy over the next couple of years, 
trying to make sure that we do the best job possible here. 

Senator Warner wanted to express his apologies. He had to 
leave. I asked for unanimous consent that his statement be made 
a part of the record. I do not hear anybody objection. I know that 
no one dare to object. 

[Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Senator Warner follows.] 

Senator Jeffords. But thank you; Senator Warner has been a 
great member of this committee over many years, as you all know, 
I am sure. 

I would like to turn to my good mayor, first. I am intrigued by 
the idea that local communities might manage certain aspects of 
the Federal Aid Transportation Program. Can you tell us a bit 
more about your experiences in that regard? Does the current pro¬ 
gram encourage the local role, or should we explore measures to ex¬ 
tend local government’s role in project management? 

Mr. Clavelle. Well, I think anybody who has been a local gov¬ 
ernment official understands that citizens will hold us accountable 
and responsible for transportation, as well as quality of life within 
our communities. 

So from my perspective, it makes great sense to involve local gov¬ 
ernment officials very intimately in the planning, the design, and 
the construction and management of transportation projects. 

Now in the State of Vermont, we have had an excellent relation¬ 
ship with our State Transportation Agency. They have, in fact, del¬ 
egated substantial responsibilities where local governments are 
willing and interested in managing those projects. 

In my small city, we have taken on the responsibility of man¬ 
aging projects that range from bike paths, to multi-million dollar 
transportation centers, to major highway projects. 

So I think it is a great idea. Our experience has been very posi¬ 
tive for both the State agency, as well as the community. I would 
urge you, as you consider reauthorizing the legislation, to promote 
and encourage this practice. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. I share your view that presently, the inter- 
modal investments are somewhat orphaned in the Federal pro¬ 
gram. The League has endorsed the idea of a specific intermodal 
program. Can you enlarge on the idea for us? 
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Mr. Clavelle. I believe that it is a good idea to have a separate 
intermodal program. I think that would help clarify Federal re¬ 
sponsibilities, in terms of the management of such a program. 

But I also think, from a local official’s perspective, it would sim¬ 
plify the planning, the design, and the financing of intermodal fa¬ 
cilities. Currently, with intermodal facilities, you need to bring to¬ 
gether a hodgepodge of funding sources to make a project a dream, 
a reality. 

I think a separate program would truly give some meaning to 
this word that we frequently use of “seamless.” I think if we had 
a seamless Federal program, it would enhance our capability and 
capacity of creating within our communities intermodal projects 
that were truly seamless. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, and I agree with you on these 
matters. I look forward to working with you. 

Mayor Coles, I want to commend you on the fine work you have 
done in your part of the country to promote a balanced transpor¬ 
tation system, and encourage smart growth, as well. 

I, too, believe that we need all modes of transportation working 
together, to get the best out of our system. Do barriers exist now 
in the current Federal programs, to achieving your goals? If so, as 
I expect you will say, we would look forward to working with you, 
as we go along; but please, comment. 

Mr. Coles. Thank you. Senator Jeffords. 

Mr. Chairman, a major barrier out in the West and around Boise 
is that Amtrak does not come through Boise. It does not come 
through Idaho. We do not have that link, that national rail link, 
that we would like to have to make the intermodal system a vision, 
and one that people can believe in. 

When a Mayor says, 1 day we will have a rail system here, and 
we will be able to link nationwide to a rail system, they say, well, 
Amtrak stopped service here 3 or 4 years ago. Our community, 
therefore, went out and purchased 18 miles of right-of-way, using 
property tax dollars. 

That is 18 miles of Union Pacific Railroad, which links our city 
to at least the National Rail Network. Without that 18 miles, Am¬ 
trak could never have come back to us. 

So the barriers certainly are funding. We are beginning now, be¬ 
cause of TEA-21 and your vision, sir, and the vision of this com¬ 
mittee and this Senate, to work more closely with State govern¬ 
ment. 

But our State government has not given us a funding source for 
multi-modal transportation. They still only fund streets and roads 
and highways, and they will match any Federal grant that comes 
along. 

But if we had a Federal grant system that would match and pro¬ 
vide an incentive, I think for State governments to match a Federal 
grant system to put into place a multi-modal system, and maybe 
it is available, our State may not be using it. But it is that kind 
of leverage from the Federal Government to the State government 
that we believe would help the local government, also. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. You have got a sympathetic voice 
here. 
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Mr. Coles. Sir, I have been in your office and appreciate your 
leadership. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart, I believe that Tampa is the largest 
Metro area represented on the panel today. I know that urban con¬ 
gestion will be an important issue as we provide with the reauthor¬ 
ization. 

You shared a few ideas with us for tackling the problem in your 
testimony. Are their shortcomings in the current Federal program 
that have limited your ability to address the problems in the 
Tampa area? In particular, you seem to suggest that major local 
and county roads were not receiving adequate attention? Is that so, 
and if it is, what do we do? 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would have to preface it 
by saying, until TEA-21, it was not getting that type of attention. 
It has been a long struggle for all of us to try to raise the under¬ 
standing of what it really meant to bring together all these pro¬ 
grams, and that they are related. 

As far as processes themselves, yes, we all have what we have, 
depending on our States or local communities, or whether you are 
part of an MPO network. 

But in some communities that are 50,000 to say, 200,000, they 
do not currently have, as I understand it, the authority, and have 
the money allocation, as far as their funding process in those areas. 
Yet, if you hit a community of 50,000 to 200,000, you are probably 
going to find one of the largest groups of communities in America. 

If that type of authority went to those communities in the MBO 
process, they could better put together those networks and make 
those allocations. 

Some of the things, even though we are, in some part, talking 
about roads and bridges, I think in great measure, both the mayors 
addressed issues of the growth management or bringing land use 
and transportation together, and how it affects their quality of life; 
or the fact that I would have to agree that we need a national high 
speed rail system. 

But these things have got a link. I think the question you are 
asking opens that dialog. Because ultimately, we, sitting in my 
community as a metropolitan planning organization, are making 
those decisions that put together local. State, and Federal pro¬ 
grams; but this does not happen throughout our Nation. 

In 100 urban counties it does, because we are of that size, but 
it is still a challenge. For example, I addressed just on the issue 
of what happens on the incident management, we do not have to 
build another road for that. We have to build in systems and proce¬ 
dures from the Federal to State to local level, that we can agree 
on, where we are all partners. Congestion is a great big part of 
that. Yet, some of that is the allocation of funding that goes in the 
areas like intelligence transportation or improved signalization; or 
the fact that where you have got a Federal interstate system, and 
now you have got a State road system, and a county or a city road 
network all there together. One cannot happen in isolation of the 
other. Too often, this has been in the case. 

I think it has been a matter, in one part, of awareness. I think 
by asking the question, you raise that awareness. But until we also 
take a look, and I am not a heavy-handed guy that wants more reg- 
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ulations or legislation, but we have got to have more people at the 
table, so they all understand what we are dealing with together, 
and it is a Federal, State and local system. 

That is why I was suggesting that we take a look at how we can 
build in systems and procedures, just like the streamlining plan¬ 
ning process that we were addressing earlier. You have got to have 
all the partners at the table. You cannot have some people that are 
independent. I am not picking on the Corps, of Engineers or EPA 
or some other agencies. It is just that they are very easy targets 
for us. 

But you cannot have somebody that is just operating on their 
own, and everyone else thinks they have got it together, and then 
they say, oh, we have got five questions here. You have got to stop 
everything. That is part of the dilemma. 

So with your leadership and the committee’s leadership here, we 
can broach the streamlining process like that, and we can look at 
questions of congestion. 

We can look at things like incident management, because those 
will open the doors of how we establish those systems and proce¬ 
dures; some part in Federal legislation, and some things do no cost 
anything. Some things just give us guidance of how to do it smart¬ 
er. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Scheppach, do have anything you would 
like to share with us, in addition to your statement, now having 
heard the testimony across from you? 

Mr. Scheppach. No, I mean, I think we have got all the issues 
on the table. I think they are funding flexibility and environmental 
streamlining. 

I think that the current law has been working quite effectively. 
The unfortunate part is that this was an economic boom period. 
There were substantial revenues available to do this. Now we have 
got a higher level of spending. We have got some jobs at stake, and 
we have got some efficiency issues, if we have to cut this program. 
So there are some tough issues that I think the committee needs 
to work on. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Crapo? 

Senator Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a question 
or two of Mayor Coles. Mayor, I kind of want to piggyback on the 
question that you were asked by the chairman. 

I was interested in your written testimony, where you talked 
about a survey that was taken of the mayors. In the answers to 
that survey, it indicated that in response to their being asked what 
the single most important surface transportation priority was in 
their city or region, about 35 percent indicated system preserva¬ 
tion; 20 percent, congestion relief; and new rail projects at 15 per¬ 
cent. I suspect that new rail projects was related to congestion re¬ 
lief. Then there were other areas that were listed, many of which 
also related back to congestion relief 

My question is, as we move forward to look at reauthorization of 
TEA-21, it appears to me from that and from the testimony that 
I have heard here today, that congestion relief is going to be one 
of the major focuses that we will need to be addressing. 

In that context, first of all, could you tell me if I am correct in 
that context, and whether you see that the current system could be 
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improved, in terms of allowing us the added flexibility or stream¬ 
lining efforts, or whatever may need to be worked into the law to 
help us more effectively focus on congestion relief? 

Mr. Coles. Mr. Chairman, Senator Crapo, thank you very much. 
There is no question that our ability and our reliance upon working 
with the States, and every State Department of Transportation has 
their own philosophy about how they work with local government. 

Now the MPO system, which requires States and local metropoli¬ 
tan areas to align their transportation plans, their intermodal sys¬ 
tems, and their plans, requires that dialog. 

But I think it also in the testimony indicates that only about 40 
percent of the Mayors have been asked to participate with their 
States in making those decisions about where those dollars are 
spent. 

So we have come a long way in 10 years. This legislation has cre¬ 
ated the dialog and the opportunity and the structure for that dia¬ 
log, but we still have a ways to go. That is the requirement and 
responsibility for State government and local government to make 
decisions about where those dollars are spent. 

Now the more flexibility, if you speak from the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors and the National League of Cities, we appreciate the op¬ 
portunity to have funding sources that are similar to the Commu¬ 
nity Development Block Program, where metropolitan areas receive 
those dollars directly. 

There is not a State agency that is making those decisions about 
how we are going to spend our money; but it comes straight from 
Federal Government to local government. It gives us timely re¬ 
sources and the flexibility to use them, and it shows them that we 
are trusted by the Federal Government to make decisions where 
necessary, in our local communities to allocate those resources and 
their funds. 

It also then gives us the opportunity to manage, in some cases, 
even the construction of the process and project, which can also re¬ 
duce costs. Often local government will have some flexibility built 
in. They can manage the project. They construct it. They can build 
it, and build it in a timely way and often save money. So there are 
those kinds of opportunities that we look forward to. 

Senator Crapo. Thank you. I have just one other question as a 
followup on this in a more specific sense. I appreciated your bring¬ 
ing up the Amtrak issue, as it relates to Idaho. I think that most 
people in the country, when they think of Amtrak, think of it in 
some of the more urban corridors. But its impact in Idaho is also 
critical. 

As you know. Mayor, here in the Senate, Senator Wyden and I 
have been trying to get that line between Spokane and Boise open. 
In working with you out in Idaho and others, we have seen some 
serious road blocks put the way of getting that accomplished. 

Do you believe that if we were to reorient or broaden the avail¬ 
able use of TEA-21 funds, or if we were able to give the approach 
the Block Grant Program, like you were talking about, that re¬ 
sources at the State level, at the city and county level, could be 
more effectively utilized to encourage and incentivize those types of 
rail programs? 
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Mr. Coles. Mr. Chairman and Senator Crapo, yes; now let me 
give a little addition to that answer. 

Senator Crapo. That would be helpful, thank you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Coles. Certainly, again, the flexibility to use those dollars 
where we see the resources are appropriate in our local commu¬ 
nities. So we could link to Amtrak. 

But truly, we also need to support the revenues for Amtrak. Am¬ 
trak needs to be supported just as our freeway interstate system 
is supported; just as currently the airline industry is being sup¬ 
ported. 

We need the vision in our country of a multi-modal national sys¬ 
tem, a national rail system, a national air system through our air¬ 
ports and the support of our airline industry and, of course, the 
interstate system. Why not have a vision that encompasses all of 
those, and at the Federal level they are supported, at the State 
level they would be supported, and at the local level there would 
be support for a national rail policy? 

So doing that and having flexibility with TEA-21, then people 
would believe, particularly in our rural areas, that you could have 
a rail system that would link America together, so that commerce 
and industry and people can move throughout this country with al¬ 
ternatives; as opposed to right now, there are pretty much two al¬ 
ternatives. You are either going to fly or drive your car. 

Senator Crapo. Thank you. Mayor Coles. I, myself, found out 
when I got into the issue of Amtrak, how important the rail system 
is. It was just interesting to me that there is some feeling in this 
country that rail systems are sort of outdated and they are a thing 
of the past, and we have moved on to cars and planes and things 
like that. 

It is very interested to me to see the importance of rail systems, 
not only in Idaho, but it was like the third highest response of the 
mayors of this Nation, when they responded to your survey, which 
I understand was an open-ended survey; just pick what you think 
is the most important thing. The third highest response was rail 
systems. This indicates how that form of transportation may need 
to be something better implemented in our approach to transpor¬ 
tation in the Nation. 

Anyway, thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Let me followup on that, since it gives me a 
good opportunity. This is something that I feel very strongly about. 

Do you have concerns with respect to congestion in your cities, 
and also about the trucks, the 400 foot trucks or whatever we have 
now, when they wind through your places, as to whether that traf¬ 
fic could not be put on the rails, to some extent, Mr. Coles? 

Mr. Coles. Mr. Chairman, absolutely, there is no question about 
it; the length of a truck, the weight of the vehicles. We know that 
they pay a lot of tax to support the highways. But there is no ques¬ 
tion that our ability to rely more on rail would reduce congestion 
in our communities, large and small. 

Senator Jeffords. Are there any other comments. Mayor 
Clavelle? 

Mr. Clavelle. I think whether you are a mayor of a city in 
Idaho or a city in Vermont, I think that we would welcome an in- 
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vestment in rail that would allow us to get the heavy freight traffic 
off our roads and onto the rail. I echo everything that Mayor Coles 
has said. We need more flexibility and we need additional re¬ 
sources in our rail infrastructure. 

I hope that I will live to see the day that Amtrak will serve the 
city of Burlington. But in upgrading that rail infrastructure to pro¬ 
vide that opportunity for Amtrak, we also will be enhancing an in¬ 
frastructure that can better carry freight. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I have perhaps a little twist on that. 
As I previously stated, I think we ought to have a national system 
of high speed rail. 

But throughout America, it is a building block. Transportation 
systems that are needed in a local community particularly are 
buses; a bus system where if we had the flexibility to put more into 
that, you will serve more people every day. 

But one area that we have not even talked about, that I have 
worked very hard on, both at the national and county level, but in 
my State in community, is a the transportation to the disadvan¬ 
taged community; people that cannot drive, should not drive, will 
never drive. It is a serious and growing problem in America. You 
have got to have local systems that solve that, because there are 
too many differences. 

In our community, for example, and this is not an advertisement, 
we just call it Heartline. It is not my bus system, but it is the 
Hillsboro Area Regional Transit Authority. I sit on that. 

But we also put together the Transportation Disadvantaged Pro¬ 
gram, for people who are need wheelchairs or kneeling or what¬ 
ever. So you have got to tie sidewalks to buses or specialized trans¬ 
portation for people that have the dialysis or have critical needs. 
But then you have got young or older that cannot or should not 
drive, or you want to discourage; or as you get into larger urban 
communities, you want a robust transportation system like on 
buses, that would connect to a rail system. 

So I think part of that base has got to be a sound transit system 
that also not only serves a great part of the population, but specifi¬ 
cally also has the ability to serve the transportation disadvantages 
in America. 

Mr. SCHEPPACH. We are a little bit split on policy with respect 
to that, so I will pass. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. I understand that. 

Well, I want to thank you all. It has been very, very helpful testi¬ 
mony. You are the ones that we look to, to make sure that we do 
the things we should do when we are finished here. It was excel¬ 
lent testimony, and we were pleased to have you here. 

With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:38 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re¬ 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Bob Graham, U.S. Senator from the State of Florida 

Thank you for bringing us together today on the subject of the reauthorization of 
TEA-21. The policies that are decided during this debate will deeply affect each of 
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our States. You are to be commended as well for calling us together on January 
24—our first week back in session this year. 

This learning process and discussion is too important to rush through right before 
legislative drafting begins. You’re wise to begin now, and explore this thoroughly. 

I have looked at your proposal for 11 hearings this year, and agree with the topics 
chosen, and the pace of discussion. 

This is the first of those proposed hearings, and as such, a great opportunity to 
look back on lessons learned, and lay out, in general, some priorities and challenges 
for the next authorization cycle. 

You’ve assembled a great group of witnesses (and I am very pleased to see a Flo¬ 
ridian, Commissioner Chris Hart from Hillsborough County, on the panel). Each of 
them brings perspective from different universe of government: Federal, State, coun¬ 
ty, and city. 

This hearing emphasizes the level of coordination and cooperation that has devel¬ 
oped in transportation policy since we emphasized this time of structure and plan¬ 
ning in ISTEA. 

I’ll he interested to learn of our successes, and where we must improve in this 
cooperative planning process. 

I would like a quick moment to reflect on my A “lessons learned” from the last 
reauthorization process, and outline a few priorities. 

Lessons Learned 

• Eollow the legislative process through to the final regulations. Members of this 
committee, and witnesses in this room, celebrated the environmental streamlining 
language that was incorporated into TEA-21. We are now frustrated by the slow 
progress in the development of regulations that reflect our intent. This next time, 
I want to work more closely with those who will interpret what we draft in this com¬ 
mittee. Better lines of communication can only mean clearer, better public policy. 

• Other committees can affect what we draft here. I have been frustrated by the 
fact that some of the programs that we developed in TEA-21 where grants should 
be awarded on a competitive basis, are not working that way in reality. As an exam¬ 
ple, the ITS money provided by TEA-21 is all earmarked and not awarded in the 
way we intended. 

I’d like to work as a committee with our colleagues and find a solution that brings 
us closer to the intent of what we drafted and passed in TEA-21. 

There are more lessons learned, but time is short. 

I also hope the committee will seek “lessons learned” from those who have actu¬ 
ally heen on the front lines of our nation’s transportation policy, much like the wit¬ 
nesses who have joined us here today. 

Looking ahead, the world has changed in several ways since we finished enacted 
TEA-21. 

There is a focus on homeland security. 

We are heading into some tight budget years. 

Traffic congestion is affecting quality of life. 

We learned quickly after September 11 how difficult life can be if one mode of 
transportation, such as air travel, suddenly becomes difficult or impossible. 

I look forward to working witb our chairman, my colleagues here, and all inter¬ 
ested parties in taking the next few months to expand our knowledge of transpor¬ 
tation issues and challenges, and together drafting the next authorization bill to 
meet those challenges. 


Statement of Hon. Tom Carper, U.S. Senator from the State of Delaware 

I’m happy to be here today as this committee begins its work on the re-authoriza- 
tion of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). In the 10 
years since that bill, and its predecessor, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Act 
(ISTEA) have been in place, I believe we have made strides in the way we fund and 
plan for our transportation needs. 

ISTEA for the first time allowed State and local transportation officials to work 
together with their regional partners and with States to develop truly regional 
transportation systems. It also allowed these new regional transportation entities 
and to use Federal transportation dollars for the most pressing transportation 
projects in their region, regardless of whether those Federal dollars were originally 
designated for highway or transit. When ISTEA was up for re-authorization 5 years 
ago, I was Governor of Delaware and headed up a group called ISTEA Works along 
witb John Rowland, my colleague from Connecticut. Our goal at the time was to 
urge Congress to preserve and build on what we were able to accomplish in ISTEA. 
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Our efforts, along with the work of a number of my new colleagues here in Con¬ 
gress, lead to TEA-21, which maintained the flexibility granted to State and local 
officials and greatly expanded the funding available for transportation improve¬ 
ments each year. Whereas, before TEA-21, congressional appropriators could set 
caps on the amount of the Highway Trust Eund that could be spent in a given year, 
States can now spend the full amount that users pay into the Fund every year. 

As we sit down now to re-evaluate our national transportation policy, I again call 
on my colleagues to build on what has worked so well in the past. First, we should 
expand the flexibility built into ISTEA to allow States to spend their Trust Fund 
money on inter-city rail projects. Back in Delaware, commuters set out every day 
on Interstate 95 in Wilmington to head for jobs in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Commuters up and down the northeast corridor make similar com¬ 
mutes every day, tying up our highways in frustrating, wasteful gridlock. Delaware 
can spend as much as it wants to improve its piece of 95. It can’t do much with 
its Trust Fund money to improve rail links to major northeast cities, however. I 
hope we can work this year to allow States to use their Federal Trust Fund dollars 
to create regional high-speed rail systems if they choose to do so. 

Second, we should continue to improve the way we fund our transportation prior¬ 
ities and examine whether our current funding levels are adequate. TEA-21’s budg¬ 
etary firewalls, along with Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), have led to 
dramatic increases in transportation spending in recent years, but we could see re¬ 
ductions in 2003 for the first time. I hope we can work this year to fix RABA and 
also to look for other revenue sources so that we can effectively fund our transpor¬ 
tation needs. 

As we begin to take a closer look at what has and hasn’t worked in ISTEA and 
TEA-21 over the years, I think we’ll see that most of what we were able to accom¬ 
plish has had a positive impact on our nation’s transportation system. I hope we 
can build on that success in our re-authorization of TEA-21. 


Statement of Hon. John Warner, U.S. Senator from the Commonwealth of 

Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, I join in welcoming Secretary Mineta to the committee and look 
forward to a valuable exchange of ideas over the next 2 years as we prepare to reau¬ 
thorize our nation’s highway and transit programs. 

It was my privilege to be actively involved in the formulation of TEA-21 in 1997 
and 1998 in my capacity as the subcommittee chairman. At that time, we saw a 
great need in this Nation to respond to many unmet transportation demands to im¬ 
prove mobility in our rural communities, to relieve congestion in our urban areas 
and to promote the efficient movement of American goods. We responded with an 
unprecedented increase of 40 percent in highway funding by enacting landmark 
budget provisions to free up the revenues in the Highway Trust Fund. 

TEA-21’s revolutionary financing and formula reforms built upon the program re¬ 
forms of ISTEA. 1991. As we look to the next bill, how will we again provide the 
vision and tools to ensure that our surface transportation network—highways, tran¬ 
sit and rail—will stimulate economic growth? 

Our multi-year reauthorization bills have provided a unique opportunity to trans¬ 
form our national transportation system. 

Most notably. President Eisenhower responded to the mobility needs with the vi¬ 
sion of the Interstate Highway System. In 1991, at the end of the construction of 
the 40,000-mile Interstate System, President Bush responded with the National 
Highway System to ensure that an efficient road network reached 95 percent of all 
Americans. 

Also in ISTEA 1991, Senator Moynihan had a keen vision of a seamless national 
transportation system that connected roads to transit and railroad stations to air¬ 
ports. 

In 1997, President Clinton supported the efforts of this committee under the lead¬ 
ership of Chairman Chafee and our Ranking Member, Senator Baucus, to release 
funds from the Highway Trust Fund. 

The budget reforms of TEA-21 were unprecedented. For the first time we fulfilled 
President Eisenhower’s commitment that taxes American motorists pay at the gas 
pump will be used to build and upgrade our highways. 

As we begin today, in partnership with the Administration, to reauthorize TEA- 
21, our overriding challenge is transportation gridlock. 
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Bold, new initiatives are needed and I hope that we all will strive for the standard 
of excellence set forth by President Eisenhower, President Bush, and Senators Moy- 
nihan and Chafee. 


Statement of Norman Y. Mineta, Secretary, Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak 
about the lessons we have learned from the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21). 

Through this committee’s leadership, and with the active participation of our 
State, local and private sector partners, the Department of Transportation has 
worked to realize the purposes and objectives of TEA-21. I would like to commend 
the committee for continuing its leadership by scheduling this series of hearings on 
the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

We are looking forward to working with the members of this committee and with 
Congress in shaping proposals for the reauthorization of this legislation. Working 
together, we need to establish the base of resources available for this important leg¬ 
islation in order to meet the transportation challenges facing the Nation. 

Three decades ago, when I was Mayor of San Jose, California, I learned that the 
tool that made the most difference in my community was transportation. Nothing 
else had as great an impact on our economic development, growth patterns, and 
quality of life. What I have found in the years since is that this is true not just 
locally, but also nationally. A safe and efficient transportation system is essential 
to keeping people and goods moving and cities and communities prosperous. 

As is true for many of you on this committee, I take great pride in the enactment 
of the predecessor of TEA-21, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 (ISTEA), during my years in the House of Representatives. With that legis¬ 
lation we established new principles in the implementation of the nation’s surface 
transportation programs—building partnerships with local and State officials to ad¬ 
vance the strategic goals for transportation capital investment. They are flexibility 
in the use of funds; a commitment to strengthening the intermodal connections of 
the nation’s transportation system; expanded investment in, and deployment of, new 
information technologies for transportation services; and a heightened sensitivity to 
the impacts which transportation has on our quality of life and on the shape and 
character of America’s communities. 

TEA-21 built upon the programmatic initiatives contained in the earlier legisla¬ 
tion and through its financial provisions, provided State and local governments and 
other transportation providers with greater certainty and predictability in transpor¬ 
tation funding. It achieved this by reforming the treatment of the Highway Trust 
Fund to ensure that, for the first time, spending from the Highway Trust Fund for 
infrastructure improvements would be linked to tax revenue. The financial mecha¬ 
nisms of TEA-21—firewalls. Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), and min¬ 
imum guarantees—provided greater equity among States in Federal funding and 
record levels of transportation investment. 

The programmatic and financial initiatives of these two historic surface transpor¬ 
tation acts have provided us with a solid and balanced structure around which we 
can shape this reauthorization legislation. 

While the legislation, which the Administration and Congress will work together 
to see enacted, should continue and build upon ISTEA and TEA-21, we have an op¬ 
portunity and an obligation to do more than that. This is a time in the transpor¬ 
tation sector of extraordinary challenge and opportunity. On September 11a deter¬ 
mined and remorseless enemy challenged one of America’s most cherished freedoms, 
the freedom of movement. The events of that day demonstrated how critical the na¬ 
tion’s transportation system is to the security of every American and to the nation’s 
economic well-being. 

In shaping this surface transportation reauthorization bill, we must meiximize the 
safety and security of all Americans, even as we enhance their mobility, reduce con¬ 
gestion, and grow the economy. These are not incompatible goals; indeed, the les¬ 
sons of TEA-21 demonstrate that all of these values are appropriate goals of na¬ 
tional transportation policy and that they reinforce each other: it is possible to have 
a transportation system which is safe and secure, efficient and productive. 

tea-2i’s record 

In five principal areas TEA-21 has strengthened the nation’s transportation sys¬ 
tem: the predictability, equity and flexibility of funding; safety; mobility and system 
upgrading; the application of innovative technologies; and quality of life. 
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FUNDING LEVELS AND PROGRAM EQUITY 

TEA-21 revolutionized transportation funding and provided record amounts of 
spending for transportation, a 40 percent increase over the period of ISTEA. The 
minimum guarantees and the Highway Trust Fund firewalls created confidence 
among grantees regarding program funding. Predictability is one of the most impor¬ 
tant aspects of program delivery for State and local programs. States and local com¬ 
munities have increased their funding levels to match the commitments made in 
TEA-21. Importantly, TEA-21’s minimum guarantees provided unprecedented eq¬ 
uity between the States, ensuring that highway funds are distributed in the fairest 
manner to date. 

Equally important is the funding flexibility, first allowed in ISTEA and continued 
in TEA-21. Flexible funding allows States and communities to tailor their transpor¬ 
tation choices to meet their unique needs and enables State and local decision¬ 
makers to consider all transportation options and their impacts on traffic conges¬ 
tion, air pollution, urban sprawl, economic development, and quality of life. 

TEA-21’s innovative loan and grant programs further augmented the highway 
and transit programs. The Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act (TIFIA) has provided almost $3.6 billion in Federal credit assistance to 11 
projects of national significance representing $15 billion in infrastructure invest¬ 
ment. These loans, loan guarantees, and lines of credit for highway, transit and rail 
projects have encouraged private investment in strengthening transportation infra¬ 
structure. 


SAFETY 

The Department’s paramount concern is to assure the American public that the 
Nation has the safest, most secure system possible as our transportation system 
works to meet the needs of the American economy. The United States has an envi¬ 
able transportation safety record. However, the challenge of safety on the transpor¬ 
tation system remains significant. While the number of highway fatalities in recent 
years has been relatively flat, despite significantly more vehicles on the nation’s 
roads, more than a quarter million people have been killed on America’s highways 
and roads in the past 6 years, 41,000 deaths each year. In addition, there are over 
three million injuries annually. 

TEA-21 introduced new programs, greater flexibility and increased funding to 
meet this challenge. Increased TEA-21 funding enabled States to make needed safe¬ 
ty improvements to the transportation infrastructure, and States may—and do—use 
their Surface Transportation Program (STP), Interstate Maintenance, and National 
Highway System (NHS) funds for safety improvements. Within the STP, funds are 
reserved under TEA-21 for highway and rail crossing improvements and hazard 
elimination. The FHWA works closely with States and others to improve our ability 
to analyze roadway safety challenges and to direct investments to specific projects 
and programs, which will deliver the most value in terms of lives saved and injuries 
minimized. 

Since enactment of TEA-21, the Department of Transportation has awarded a 
total of $729 million in highway safety grants. TEA-21 also authorized $72 million 
annually for behavioral research to determine the causes of motor vehicle crashes, 
to identify target populations, to develop countermeasures, and to evaluate the effec¬ 
tiveness of programs in reducing traffic deaths and injuries. The Act also estab¬ 
lished several important, new, safety incentive grants. For example, between fiscal 
year 1999 and fiscal year 2002, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) awarded $210 million in seat belt incentive grants and over $113 million 
for innovative seat belt programs. Between June 1998 and June 2001, seat belt use 
had increased from 65 percent to 73 percent. Seat belt use, in total, saves an esti¬ 
mated 12,000 lives annually. 

In motor carrier safety, TEA-21, along with the Motor Carrier Safety Improve¬ 
ment Act of 1999, created new programs and tools for the Department and States 
to improve safety. TEA-21 increased flexibility for grantees, strengthened Federal 
and State enforcement capacity, and provided flexibility to promote innovative ap¬ 
proaches to improving motor carrier safety. TEA-21 placed greater emphasis on tar¬ 
geting unsafe carriers and improving information systems, and increased funding 
for commercial driver license programs. 

MOBILITY AND SYSTEM UPGRADING 

ISTEA and TEA-21 placed an unprecedented emphasis on developing a seamless, 
intermodal transportation system that links highways, rail, transit, ports and air¬ 
ports. The dramatically increased funding under TEA-21 also enhanced mobility by 
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upgrading the condition of highways, particularly the National Highway System, 
and transit systems. As a direct result of the increased spending provided in TEA- 
21, overall highway system conditions—as measured hy pavement condition, ride 
quality, alignment adequacy, bridge ratings, and the condition of rail transit as¬ 
sets—have improved. 

As you know. Federal highway funds are used for a variety of system improve¬ 
ment and congestion relief purposes, depending on the priority needs and goals of 
each State. In recent years, for example, approximately 50 percent of Federal funds 
were obligated for system upgrading purposes, including reconstruction, widening, 
restoration and rehabilitation, and resurfacing. These investments have led to a 
steady improvement in pavement condition: in 2000, 90.9 percent of travel on the 
NHS occurred on pavements rated acceptable or better. 

Moreover, under TEA-21, States continued to reduce the number of bridges rated 
structurally deficient. In 2001 the percentage of deficient NHS bridges had been re¬ 
duced to 21.2 percent. In fiscal year 2001, the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) provided $3.5 billion in TEA-21 funding for approximately 3,000 bridge 
projects through the Highway Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation program. In¬ 
cluded in this program were 17 major replacement or rehabilitation projects and 
three seismic retrofit bridge projects that received almost $88 million in funding. 

TEA-21 established new programs that enabled improved connectivity across 
modes, particularly in the area of freight movements. The National Corridor Plan¬ 
ning and Development/Coordinated Border Infrastructure Program (NCPD/CBI, also 
known as the Corridors and Borders Program) has funded numerous freight im¬ 
provement projects as well as many economic development projects, pedestrian im¬ 
provement projects, and multi-modal studies, while strengthening the focus on inter¬ 
national corridors and gateways with America’s NAFTA trading partners. The Ala¬ 
meda Corridor Project used a mix of private funds and public programs to improve 
rail and highway access and to reduce traffic delays in the critically important area 
of the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 

As of 2001, the nation’s urban rail transit assets comprised 10,427 miles of track, 
2,776 rail stations, and 1,310 maintenance facilities. Under TEA-21, the substantial 
investment in the nation’s transit systems has contributed to an improvement in the 
condition of transit assets and a resulting increase in transit ridership. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that public transit trips increased by 4.4 percent from 2000 to 
2001 to 9.4 billion trips. 

TEA-21 also authorized the Job Access and Reverse Commute (JARC) Program 
to address transportation gaps in the public transit system and to reduce barriers 
for those moving from welfare to work. This program has made transit services 
available to many who previously did not have access to adequate transportation 
and, thus, to jobs. As of fiscal year 2000, the JARC program had made new transit 
service available at more than 16,000 job sites. 

NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

Under TEA-21, the Department of Transportation has made strides in research. 
Research programs include development and deployment of Intelligent Transpor¬ 
tation Systems (ITS), pavement improvement, congestion reduction, seismic hard¬ 
ening of highway infrastructure elements, strengthening of bridges, and new tunnel 
technology. The Highway Safety Research and Development program is the sci¬ 
entific underpinning for the Department’s national leadership in highway safety 
programs, and includes behavioral research to reduce traffic deaths and injuries, 
crash avoidance research, roadway design and operational improvements, and vehi¬ 
cle safety performance standards. Rail related research and development has fo¬ 
cused on the next generation of high speed rail equipment and train control, maglev 
systems, and innovative technologies to mitigate grade crossing hazards. 

TEA-21 authorized a total of $603 million for ITS research for fiscal year 1998 
to 2003, and significant progress has been made in applying this technology to our 
surface transportation system. From 1997 to 2000, we have experienced a 37 per¬ 
cent increase in the number of freeway miles with real-time traffic data collection 
technologies, a 55 percent increase in the coverage of freeways by closed circuit tele¬ 
vision, a 35 percent increase in the number of buses equipped with automatic vehi¬ 
cle locations system, and an 83 percent increase in traveler information dissemina¬ 
tion on our freeways. Through the Department’s Intelligent Vehicle Initiative, re¬ 
search on driver performance, crash avoidance and warning system performance, 
and motor vehicle safety performance standards offer the promise of future reduc¬ 
tions in highway deaths and injuries. 
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QUALITY OF LIFE 

TEA-21 has given States and communities across America additional tools and 
opportunities to enhance the environment and quality of life for their residents. It 
continued and increased funding for several programs originally authorized in 
ISTEA, broadened eligibility for others and established the new Transportation and 
Community and System Preservation Pilot program (TCSP). 

The TCSP program was authorized for $120 million in funding under TEA-21 as 
a discretionary grant program to strengthen the linkages between transportation 
and land use. The grants have provided funding for planning and implementation 
as well as technical assistance and research to investigate and address the relation¬ 
ship between transportation, community and system preservation, and private sec¬ 
tor-based initiatives. 

The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement ProOTam has focused on 
improving air quality. Under TEA-21, it provided more than $8 billion in funding 
for use by State and local partners to support traffic flow projects, cleaner fuels, im¬ 
proved transit services and bicycle and pedestrian programs that reduce congestion 
and emissions and improve the quality of life. 

The National Scenic Byways program and the Transportation Enhancements pro¬ 
gram have helped States and communities improve the environment. Since the en¬ 
actment of TEA-21, more than $1.4 billion in Transportation Enhancement funds 
have been obligated to local communities to implement community focused, non-mo- 
torized activities that enhance transportation. Many more activities have been pro¬ 
grammed and are awaiting implementation. 

TEA-21 directed us to streamline environmental reviews. This is a major priority 
for the Department in assisting States and communities build infrastructure more 
efficiently, while retaining important environmental protections that maintain our 
quality of life. Since the enactment of TEA-21 in 1998, streamlining of the planning 
and approval process for projects has taken root throughout the country: inter¬ 
agency personnel funding agreements that result in faster, concurrent reviews; a 
merged process for wetland permits with the Army Corps of Engineers; and dele¬ 
gated authority for historic resources. As a result of these actions, the mean time 
to process environmental documents for major highway projects has been cut by al¬ 
most 8 months, the median time has been cut By 1 year, and the Department is 
well positioned for significant future progress. While we have begun the job, more 
can be done. 


BUILDING ON TEA-21 

The Department of Transportation looks forward to working with both Houses of 
Congress, State and local officials, tribal governments, and stakeholders in shaping 
the surface transportation reauthorization legislation. The Department has estab¬ 
lished an intermodal process to develop surface transportation legislative proposals 
for reauthorization. A number of intermodal working groups have already identified 
key issues and programmatic options for consideration. In the next few months, the 
Department will work with stakeholders and congressional committees in shaping 
the reauthorization legislation. 

In that effort, the Department will be motivated by certain core principles and 
values: 

• Assuring adequate and predictable funding for investment in the nation’s trans¬ 
portation system. This funding can contribute to the long term health of the econ¬ 
omy and, by enhancing the mobility of people and goods, promote greater produc¬ 
tivity and efficiency. 

• Preserving funding flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to 
transportation solutions, as identified by State and local governments. 

• Building on the intermodal approaches of ISTEA and TEA-21. 

• Expanding and improving innovative financing programs, in order to encourage 
greater private sector investment in the transportation system, and examining other 
means to augment existing trust funds and revenue streams. 

• Emphasizing the security of the nation’s surface transportation system by pro¬ 
viding the means and the mechanisms to perform risk assessment and analysis, in¬ 
cident identification, response, and, when necessary, evacuation. 

• Strengthening the efficiency and integration of the nation’s system of goods 
movement by improving international gateways and points of intermodal connection. 

• Making substantial improvements in the safety of the nation’s surface transpor¬ 
tation system. It is not acceptable that the Nation suffers 41,000 deaths and over 
3 million injuries annually on the highway system. 

• Simplifying Federal transportation programs and continuing efforts to stream¬ 
line project approval and implementation. 
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• Developing the data and analyses critical to sound transportation decision¬ 
making. 

• Fostering “intelligent ever 3 dhing” in the development and deployment of tech¬ 
nology, such as pavement monitoring, message systems, remote sensing, and toll col¬ 
lection. 

• Focusing more on the management and performance of the system as a whole 
rather than on “inputs” or the functional components such as planning, develop¬ 
ment, construction, operation and maintenance themselves. 

This is a moment of great opportunity. As was true when Congress considered the 
landmark ISTEA and TEA-21 legislation, we have an opportunity to create our own 
legacy and to serve the needs of the American people. I am confident that, working 
together, the Department and Congress can preserve, enhance and establish surface 
transportation programs which will provide not only for a safer and more secure 
system, but one which is more efficient and productive and enhances the quality of 
life. One answer to the events of September 11 is to strengthen, not diminish, the 
right of all Americans to mobility and to grow the economy. These goals should 
characterize our work on reauthorizing TEA-21. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. 
I look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of Hon. Norman Y. Mineta to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question la. Does the Administration support transfer of rail tax revenues into 
a trust fund dedicated to rail-related investment? 

Response. The Administration has not yet developed a position on this issue. As 
I indicated in my oral testimony to the committee, Highway Trust Fund should only 
be available for modes currently financed by it. If new programs in rail infrastruc¬ 
ture are to be addressed in TEA-21 reauthorization, non-Highway Trust fund 
sources of revenue will have to be identified. The rail fuel tax was originally enacted 
in 1990 as a deficit reduction tax. Similar taxes were also levied on fuel used by 
other modes of transportation. Deficit reduction teixes remain on rail diesel, fuel 
used by commercial vessels on inland waterways, motorboat gasoline and highway 
gasohol. I look forward to further discussion with the committee on financial mecha¬ 
nisms to support rail-related infrastructure investments. 

Question lb. If so, should those revenues go to the Highway Trust Eund, with 
broadened flexibility for rail investment, or should a new Rail Trust Fund be estab¬ 
lished? 

Response. The Administration has not yet developed a position on this issue. I 
look forward to further discussion with the committee on financial mechanisms to 
support rail-related infrastructure investments. 

Question 2. In general, how does the Administration propose to ensure adequate 
funding so that our nation can enjoy the benefits of world-class rail service for both 
passengers and freight? 

Response. The Administration is committed to presenting proposals relating to 
inter-city passenger rail in connection with Amtrak reauthorization early this year. 
We expect to consider and work with Congress on issues relating to freight rail in 
the context of TEA-21 reauthorization. The Administration and the Congress need 
to work together to identify the structural reforms and develop solutions that will 
result in a financially stable rail system that can help this country meet our per¬ 
sonal and economic mobility and national defense needs. 


Responses of Hon. Norman Y. Mineta to Additional Questions from Senator 

Nighthorse Campbell 

Question 1. With the enormous responsibilities and requirements which have been 
placed upon the Department since 9/11, does the U.S. DOT have the time and re¬ 
sources to concentrate on this important TEA-21 Reauthorization or should a 1- or 
2-year short extension be considered? 

Response. It is our intention to send the Administration’s reauthorization bill to 
Congress right after it convenes early in 2003. The Department has established an 
intermodal process to develop proposals for surface transportation reauthorization. 
Over the next few months, the Department will work with stakeholders and con¬ 
gressional committees to shape its reauthorization proposals. To that end, we are 
currently proceeding under the assumption that the authorization period of this bill 
will be 6 years, comparable to those of ISTEA and TEA-21. 
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Question 2. Has there been any consideration of a special category for highway 
security funding in the next reauthorization? 

Response. The Department has established an intermodal process for the surface 
transportation reauthorization but has not developed specific proposals. The events 
of 9/11 have demonstrated our need to address security issues and to ensure that 
America’s transportation system emerges from this transformation even stronger 
and more efficient than before. One of the core principles of the Department’s reau¬ 
thorization effort is emphasizing the security of the nation’s surface transportation 
system by providing the means and the mechanisms to perform risk assessment and 
analysis, incident identification, and response. 


Responses of Hon. Norman Y. Mineta to Additional Questions from Senator 

Graham 

Question la. How do you see the reauthorization of the surface transportation bill 
in relation to our new focus on homeland security? 

Response. The events of September 11 have underscored the pivotal role transpor¬ 
tation plays in the Nation’s prosperity and quality of life. Our challenge is to create 
a seamless transportation system that will meiximize not only the safety and effi¬ 
ciency, but also enhance the security of the movement of people and goods. 

Question lb. What are the homeland security issues we should have in mind when 
drafting this legislation? 

Response. Following the September attacks, the Department took immediate steps 
to work with State and local officials to enhance security. Adding security personnel, 
emphasizing security awareness and response training, and hardening our transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure against the threat of terrorism are critical security compo¬ 
nents. In this effort, we will work with the various modes of transportation to assess 
risks and to develop incident reporting and response systems. We look forward to 
working with Congress on these critical requirements as the reauthorization process 
continues. 

Question Ic. Will U.S. DOT and the Office of Homeland Security be following the 
reauthorization process together? 

Response. In developing its reauthorization proposals, the Department will be con¬ 
sulting with other Federal agencies including the Office of Homeland Security as ap¬ 
propriate. 

Question 2. Under TEA-21 we created the “tapered match” program and other al¬ 
ternatives for State matching requirements so that projects did not have to be de¬ 
layed. Has the “tapered match” or other alternatives been used by States during the 
past year? Do you know of any transportation projects that have stalled because a 
State could not meet its match requirement? 

Response. “Tapered match” provides relief for any State experiencing a temporary 
shortage of State matching funds. The Department is aware of nine States that 
have used the tapered match provision. Also, 20 States are currently eligible to use 
non-cash toll credits to match Federal funds, which will also help ease a cash-flow 
shortage. While we have heard that some States are reprogramming funds to obtain 
sufficient matching funds, we are not aware of any Federal-aid projects being de¬ 
layed because of insufficient matching funds. 


Statement of Hon. Bob Wise, Governor of West Virginia 

Chairman Jeffords, Senator Smith, and members of the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee ... it is my great pleasure to be with you today to offer 
my testimony as you begin to debate the reauthorization of the Transportation Eq¬ 
uity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). I am especially pleased to be one of the 
lead Governors on transportation for the National Governors Association (NGA). I 
also appreciate the chance to follow United States Secretary of Transportation Norm 
Mineta. As you are aware, I was a member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee when Secretary Mineta was chair. I 
can assure you that there is no better person to guide our nation’s transportation 
policy. I also wish to commend West Virginia’s United States Senators and your col¬ 
leagues, Senators Bjrd and Rockefeller. Having two senators of their caliber makes 
my job as Governor much easier. 

When I was a member of the U.S. House of Representatives, I was always a sup¬ 
porter of TEA-21 . . . because I firmly believed that investing in our nation’s trans¬ 
portation infrastructure was a key ingredient to economic prosperity. After a year 
in office as the Governor of West Virginia, I am even more convinced that TEA- 
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21 is essential to the future of my State and this Nation. West Virginia is a wonder¬ 
ful State, but we have unique transportation challenges because of our beautiful, 
yet rugged terrain. One of my most important jobs is to continue to improve our 
road system so that we can take full advantage of the opportunities presented by 
having a modern transportation system. West Virginia has committed itself to doing 
that by maximizing our State gas teix to leverage as much local investment as pos¬ 
sible. 

The State-Federal partnership fostered under TEA-21 has been one that has 
greatly benefited the surface transportation system throughout the Nation as a 
whole. The Governors are committed to maintaining a safe and efficient transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure, and we urge the reauthorization of TEA-21. To meet that 
goal, a number of important issues must be addressed and considered. 

As this body debates the reauthorization of TEA-21, care should be taken to for¬ 
tify and protect the Highway Trust Fund. This fund is the major financial mecha¬ 
nism that redistributes dedicated highway related revenue . . . such as fuel taxes 
and user fees to the States for maintaining and improving the nation’s transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure. It is critically important that Congress and the Administration 
take measures to ensure that the annual revenues to the Highway Trust Fund are 
used for their intended purpose. This has been achieved during TEA-21 through the 
workings of the Revenue and Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) Program. While this 
concept is commendable, we now see that it is not working as efficiently as it could. 
This program will provide a total of $4.1 billion more for infrastructure investment 
than was anticipated when TEA-21 was first enacted; however, that figure rep¬ 
resents the net effect of the very substantial increases the States enjoyed in fiscal 
years 2000, 2001, and 2002. Between 2002 and 2003, the States may see their ap¬ 
portionments of obligation authority from the Trust Fund drop by about 30 percent. 
This translates into a $9.1 billion drop in Federal highway funding from the fiscal 
year 2002 level. These figures are projected by the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation based upon new projections of the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA). The potential magnitude of a $9.1 billion funding decrease has the result 
of nearly 144,000 jobs being lost over the next 2 years. 

The longer term impact on the highway program could extend for a number of 
years for two reasons. First, the sharp reduction will affect the ability of States to 
use bond financing for construction. Second, the fiscal year 2003 funding numbers 
would serve as a baseline for the calculations of the next reauthorization legislation. 
These extreme peaks and valleys make it impossible to conduct a consistent, well- 
planned investment program. Going into 2003, commitments to several road projects 
around the country will have to be revisited, and contractors will be without work. 
Since the redistribution of RABA funds have been based largely on revenue esti¬ 
mates from year to year, I encourage the committee to pursue changes that ensure 
that all Trust Fund revenues continue to be distributed to the States but in a fash¬ 
ion that smoothes out the extreme peaks and valleys we will experience during the 
TEA-21 period. States are in the process of researching solutions to achieve a more 
stable and reliable distribution mechanism in light of new negative RABA projec¬ 
tions. We would like to work with you and your committee to ensure a rapid and 
bipartisan action. 

Our States are responsible for the vast majority of the maintenance of our na¬ 
tion’s roads and finance more than one-half of all public investments in surface 
transportation. My fellow Governors are committed to maintaining a first-class 
transportation system and continuing the partnership with the Federal Government 
developed through TEA-21 . . . but in order to do that, it is important that each 
State be granted the flexibility and authority to make the key decisions that affect 
transportation. 

The public transportation system is largely the responsibility of States and local 
governments. It is important that the next authorization should not weaken or pre¬ 
empt State authority. The Governors oppose unfunded mandates and urge Congress 
not to impose new standards without a Federal financial commitment to the States 
to offset any financial impact. Furthermore, the Governors urge the use of incen¬ 
tives rather than sanctions to encourage the achievement of national goals. 

The nation’s Governors strongly support sound environmental protection efforts. 
It is important that TEA-21 has a strong environmental component; however, it is 
important that States have the necessary flexibility to meet those environmental 
guidelines. Reasonable and sound environmental policy can be achieved without sac¬ 
rificing improved transportation and economic development. One area of frustration 
for West Virginia that resulted in numerous major delays in important projects has 
been Section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act of 1966. This section was 
originally intended to protect certain highly valued recreational and natural re¬ 
sources from significant impacts, which is certainly something I agree with. How- 
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ever, over time the Section 4(f) requirements have heen extended to cover historic 
properties which are also protected under Section 106 of the National Historic Pres¬ 
ervation Act. A complicated and rigid “avoid at all costs” mentality has developed 
regardless of how insignificant the historical resource or impact. Eligibility has 
broadened to include many properties that are in fact unremarkable. This “broad¬ 
ening” at times includes very large districts surrounding the property. As you de¬ 
bate reauthorization of TEA-21, I think this is an area that also needs some consid¬ 
eration. This provision has led to many delays to vitally important projects and has 
hindered the process of making transportation more accessible and safe. 

The safety of our citizens on the nation’s roads is a major concern for the Gov¬ 
ernors. While modern transportation systems have greatly helped reduce injuries 
and deaths on our nation’s highways, safety programs should be strengthened. 
States should be allowed to focus safety resources on their most pressing individual 
safety needs. Implementing any new national safety standards without State in¬ 
volvement will only complicate the process. 

TEA-21 can be further strengthened through streamlining and eliminating ad¬ 
ministrative processes that are duplicative. The recent Notices of Proposed Rule- 
making (NPRM) released by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the 
Federal Transit Administration (FTA) concerning streamlining regulations will com¬ 
plicate TEA-21 rather than simplify it. I urge you to carefully consider any new ad¬ 
ministrative guidelines that will only hinder the process. It is a waste of time and 
resources to delay projects for unnecessary and burdensome administrative proc¬ 
esses. 

In conclusion, I hope my statements today offer some insight into the policy posi¬ 
tions of the nation’s Governors. It is very important for all the States that TEA- 
21 is reauthorized and the advice of the nation’s Governors is heeded in the process. 

On behalf of the citizens of West Virginia, I urge you to take all that I have said 
into consideration as this process continues. I believe for West Virginia to prosper, 
we must have a modern transportation system. Many sound policies were put into 
place in TEA-21. One of them was the commitment of direct contract authority from 
the Trust Fund toward the completion of the long-promised Appalachian Highway 
System. The completion of this system was promised 37 years ago to the people of 
Appalachia. While the interstate system is now 100 percent complete, only 82 per¬ 
cent of the Appalachian System is complete. These incomplete portions represent 
some of the most dangerous segments of roads in the Trust Fund can the Appa¬ 
lachian States be able to make meaningful progress on transportation. 

Once again, thank you for the opportunity to be with you today on behalf of the 
National Governors Association and the people of West Virginia. I would be happy 
to answer any questions. 


Response of Hon. Bob Wise to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question. Governor, in your testimony, you said, “States should be allowed to 
focus safety resources on their most pressing individual needs. Implementing any 
new national safety standards without State involvement will only complicate the 
process.” During enactment of the National Highway System legislation a few years 
back, I worked to ensure that States had design flexibility so that roadways would 
remain compatible with their surroundings. Can I infer from your statements today 
that the Governors continue to favor such an approach? 

Response. Senator Jeffords, the Governors appreciate the effort that you and oth¬ 
ers have made to allow for proper State flexibility. We continue to strongly support 
flexibility in roadway design. Every transportation situation is different and it is 
very important that design flexibility be retained. I would strongly urge that you 
continue to keep State flexibility in TEA-21. It is an important part of the process. 


Responses of Hon. Bob Wise to Additional Question from Senator Campbell 

Question 1. Are there transportation related security projects in which your State 
could use Federal funding as a result of September 11? 

Response. September 11th has forever changed the way this nation protects itself. 
After the attacks, I heightened security across the State including monitoring and 
patrolling of key transportation assets such as bridges, tunnels, and major inter¬ 
changes. State Police and the West Virginia Department of Transportation, along 
with other State agencies, used considerable financial resources to meet that chal¬ 
lenge. While it is unlikely that all transportation infrastructure can be protected at 
all times due to the length of roads, railroad, and pipelines, certain key assets and 
segments should be protected and watched. Without Federal financial assistance, it 
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is nearly impossible for the States to maintain that kind of security for any length 
of time. I believe that assisting the States financially on all aspects of homeland se¬ 
curity is vitally important to the nation’s national security. 

Question 2. Would you support the creation of a specific highway security funding 
category in the next reauthorization? 

Response. Governors would certainly welcome Federal funding to assist with 
homeland security costs related to transportation and other issues. However, it is 
important that the revenue for this purpose not be diverted from the Highway Trust 
Fund but come as a new revenue source. Simply creating a new security funding 
category may only get in the way of building our nation’s roads if it does not include 
funds above what is being dedicated for the purpose of building and designing trans¬ 
portation projects. Frankly, there needs to be more focus on assisting the States fi¬ 
nancially with homeland security in all areas and not just transportation. Better se¬ 
curity should not come at the expense of continuing to improve our transportation 
infrastructure. We need to find the financial resources to both continue transpor¬ 
tation enhancements and improve homeland security. 


Response of Hon. Bob Wise to Additional Question from Senator Graham 

Question. You served in the House of Representatives during the development of 
ISTEA and TEA-21, and come before us today as a Governor. After being on both 
sides of the equation, what would be your top suggestion(s) on enhancing the coordi¬ 
nation and cooperation between the Eederal Government and State government? 

Response. Efforts need to be continued to streamline the Federal review and ap¬ 
proval process. Environmental concerns, air and water quality, historic issues, and 
other important areas of concern should be handled by the lead agencies in those 
areas. Without streamlining the process, duplication by multiple agencies will con¬ 
tinue to unnecessarily delay important transportation projects. I alluded to an ex¬ 
ample of the need for streamlining in my testimony. West Virginia has suffered 
through numerous delays on very important highway projects because of the duel 
consideration of historical sites. Eliminating administrative duplication and stream¬ 
lining the process would be a major step forward in improving the nation’s transpor¬ 
tation system. 


Responses of Ray Scheppach to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Your comments on the current fiscal condition of the States are very 
informative and somewhat disconcerting. Please place those comments in context of 
the history and future of the Federal surface transportation program. Specifically, 
please address the following: 

a) What share of the nation’s highway and transit investment has been born by 
the States over the last 10 years? 

Response. Transportation represents 8.8 percent of total State expenditures. In 
2000, States spent $83.1 billion on transportation, a 4.1 percent increase from the 
1999 level of $79.8 hillion. Figures for capital spending on transportation by States 
show actual 2000 expenditures of $37 billion. State transportation expenditures are 
primarily funded from earmarked revenues (major source is gasoline tax) placed in 
special transportation (highway) trust funds. 

Question lb. Has State spending on transportation as a percent of all State spend¬ 
ing increased under ISTEA and/or TEA-21? 

Response. State budgetary data indicates that States have increased transpor¬ 
tation expenditures from fiscal year 1999 to fiscal year 2001. In fiscal year 1999, 
State transportation spending totaled $79.85 billion; in fiscal year 2000, $83.14 bil¬ 
lion; and in fiscal year 2001, $91.10 billion. 

More specifically, in fiscal year 2002, State expenditures for transportation were 
funded as follows: 1) 62.2 percent from other State funds; 2) 27.4 percent from Fed¬ 
eral funds; 3) 5.6 percent from bonds; and 4) 4.8 percent from general funds. 

The landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) legisla¬ 
tion passed nearly a decade ago was the beginning of a true State-Federal partner¬ 
ship in approaching the national transportation system. It acknowledged the grow¬ 
ing need for integration across all levels of government and permitted States and 
localities to have more flexibility in the use of Federal funds and allowed decision¬ 
making authority at the State level. State flexibility was granted in determining 
project eligibility requirements, allocating the required 20 percent State funding 
match, and in leveraging Federal funding. 
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Since the enactment of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21) in 1998, which increased Federal investment in highway and transit systems by 
40 percent, States and localities have leveraged the guaranteed Federal funding to 
maximize State specific transportation priorities. The increased level of Federal in¬ 
vestment has allowed States to: 1) increase highway preservation and performance; 
2) obtain record-levels of transit rider-ship; 3) decrease highway fatalities; 4) provide 
transportation programs for Welfare-To-Work recipients; and 5) achieve a greater 
level of fairness in the distribution of funds. 

Question Ic. Have States raised additional revenues for transportation to com¬ 
plement the increased Federal funding levels? 

Response. Yes. Since fiscal year 1998, States have raised additional revenues by 
increasing the State motor fuel tax rate. In fiscal year 2000, an additional $212.50 
million was collected; in fiscal year 1999, $22 million; and in fiscal year 1998, $462 
million. 

Currently, 11 States have variable rate motor fuel taxes which are adjusted at 
specific intervals to sustain funding levels. Also, four States have provisions or “trig¬ 
gers” in statute that would enable them to increase their State motor fuel tax rate 
if the Federal tax rate should decrease. Other States would require State legislative 
action to adjust fuel taxes. 

Because TEA-21 made it possible for States to aggressively plan out and secure 
State funding through innovative finance for new transportation projects. Governors 
continue to take measures to fully put into action newly available Federal funds and 
accelerate critical, but often-delayed projects. Such examples include: 

• In Illinois, Governor George Ryan’s “Illinois First” initiative makes $10.5 bil¬ 
lion available for highways and $4.1 billion for transit over 5 years. 

• In California, Governor Gray Davis and the State legislature authorized $8 bil¬ 
lion for a congestion mitigation program, which when matched with Federal and 
local funds will commit $23 billion to 141 projects.” 

Question Id. In light of their present fiscal difficulties, will the States be able to 
match the increased level of the Federal transportation program in FFY 2002? 

Response. States are expected to match funding requirements for approved 
projects in fiscal year 2002. However, in 2002, States that pre-finance with Federal 
highway funding may need to reprogram, delay, and reconsider funding critical 
transportation projects in light of the Administration’s fiscal year 2003 budget pro¬ 
posal. For example, a cut in FY2003 spending from the current level would deleteri- 
ously impact many States’ construction planning. Most States begin to plan this 
time of year, enter into contracts near the beginning of the construction season, and 
implement their 2003 budgets on July 1, 2000. Numerous States that pre-finance 
with Federal funds expect a reimbursement very early in the Federal fiscal year to 
continue for the next year’s planning. This means that a 27 percent fiscal year 2003 
cut will have the effect of reducing expenditures well before July of this year. 

Question le. Based on current forecasts, will the States be able to match a Federal 
program funded at or above the TEA-21 level ($218 B) during the next reauthoriza¬ 
tion period? 

Response. Yes. States will continue to be a sound partner in maintaining and de¬ 
veloping an integrated national transportation system.” 

Question 2. Among the core principles of ISTEA and then extended in TEA-21 
was a broad commitment to flexibility in meeting State and local surface transpor¬ 
tation needs, ranging from highway and bridge improvements to pedestrian/bicycle 
and public transportation needs. At the same time, we note that two-thirds of the 
States have constitutional prohibitions on the use of State funds for intermodal in¬ 
vestments, while TEA-21 emphasizes such flexibility in meeting transportation 
needs. 

Is there something that Federal law could do to incentivize States to revamp their 
restrictions on the use of State funds to further promote flexibility in development 
of a more balanced mix of surface transportation investments? 

Response. ISTEA made it national policy to “encourage and promote development 
of a national intermodal transportation system in the United States to move goods 
and people in an energy efficient manner . . .” TEA-21 continued this precept and 
directed that a study be conducted to review the condition of and improvements 
made since the designation of the National Highway System (NHS) connectors that 
serve seaports, airports, and other intermodal freight transportation facilities. 

The evidence shows that despite the increased funding for intermodal connectors, 
interconnectivity between all the modes of transportation in the areas of passenger 
and freight mobility is still lagging. 

Any future reauthorization legislation should recognize that States continue to 
overcome challenges in implementing intermodal passenger and freight connector 
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projects. Scarcity of funds, project eligibility and differing responsibilities and phi¬ 
losophies between States, Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs), and local¬ 
ities creates a complex web in the decisionmaking process. An added dilemma is the 
lack of quantitative tools that would allow States and local governments to properly 
analyze and evaluate economic benefits of freight investment to the region and the 
country. States believe that optimal management of the intermodal connectors can 
be achieved when public, private and multi-jurisdiction elements are working col- 
laboratively for a desired result. 

I agree with the study’s finding that “as an incentive to freight project develop¬ 
ment, additional funding for planning and coordination could be used to financially 
support States and MPOs who are identifying, conceptualizing and planning for 
freight projects . . .” and, such funding be made available via incentive grants to 
agencies and areas that have demonstrated a commitment to intermodalism and 
have meaningful private sector involvement. 

The next surface reauthorization legislation should continue specific intermodal- 
related programs such as the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act of 1998 (TIFIA) credit assistance program for major transportation investments 
of critical national importance, Intermodal Connectors Program, and the Surface 
Transportation Program (STP). 


Statement of Hon. Peter Clavelle, Mayor, Burlington, VT 

Thank you Chairman Jeffords, Ranking Member Smith, and members of the com¬ 
mittee for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss such an important 
issue to the nation’s cities. I am Peter Clavelle, Mayor of Burlington, VT. Today I 
am pleased to be here not only as a Vermonter, but also as a representative of the 
National League of Cities. 

The National League of Cities represents 18,000 cities and towns and over 
140,000 local elected officials. NLC represents all cities, regardless of size—our larg¬ 
est member is New York City with a population of 8 million, our smallest member 
is De Graff, Minnesota with a population of 149. As the representative of the na¬ 
tion’s local leaders, NLC has a vital interest in the reauthorization of the Transpor¬ 
tation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

NEC’s Transportation Infrastructure and Services committee, one of seven stand¬ 
ing policy committees, appointed a special TEA-21 Reauthorization Task Eorce 
which recently completed a year-long rewrite of our surface transportation policy in 
preparation for reauthorization. Our new policy was adopted by NEC’s full member¬ 
ship at our annual meeting in December 2001. 

In addition, NLC has joined other groups representing local officials to comprise 
the Local Officials Transportation Working Group. The working group includes rep¬ 
resentatives of city and county elected officials, public works professionals, develop¬ 
ment organizations, and city/county managers. The working group was created to 
provide a unified voice of local government for the reauthorization of TEA-21. We 
look forward to working with the committee and our other Federal and State part¬ 
ners throughout the reauthorization process. 

In addition to representing NLC today, I am here of behalf on my city of Bur¬ 
lington, Vermont. With a population of 40,000, Burlington is Vermont’s largest city. 
I am currently serving my sixth term as Mayor, and just this fall I concluded a 2- 
year term as President of the Vermont League of Cities and Towns. I also serve on 
the Advisory Board of the United States Conference of Mayors. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

The title of today’s hearing is “Partners for America’s Transportation Future.” The 
passage of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) in 1991, 
and its successor, TEA-21, in 1998, shepherded a new era of transportation partner¬ 
ship in this country. 

First, it forged a new partnership among Federal, State and local governments 
by empowering Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) in the transportation 
decisionmaking process. This elevation of the role of MPOs insured a more equal 
partnership between local and State governments in both the planning and funding 
decisions for transportation projects. This is a partnership that must be preserved 
and strengthened in the process of TEA-21 reauthorization. 

The second category of partnerships created by these two landmark laws is among 
the modes of transportation to which the legislation allocates funding. The various 
modes—automobile, trucking, transit, rail, ferry, bicycle, and walking—were chal¬ 
lenged to become truly intermodal. We began to pursue the vision of creating a 
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seamless, uninterrupted system to accommodate the need to efficiently and equi¬ 
tably serve our communities by transporting both people and goods. 

In Burlington and Vermont, transportation partnerships facilitated by ISTEA and 
TEA-21 have allowed us to build on a strong tradition of local planning. Working 
through the Chittenden County MPO we have accessed funds to manage our plan¬ 
ning activities on a local level, bringing transportation planning efforts to the front 
porch and the neighborhood school gymnasium. We have also worked closely with 
our Agency of Transportation in assuming management of many of our transpor¬ 
tation projects. The city of Burlington today is managing the revitalization of a ne¬ 
glected commercial street (North Street), improvements to our pedestrian mall (the 
Church Street Marketplace), the design and construction of a major roadway (the 
Champlain Parkway), the development of an intermodal transit facility, and the de¬ 
sign and construction of a bike path. 

These partnerships, local. State, and Federal are vital to the success of the na¬ 
tion’s surface transportation program. As we begin to work on the reauthorization 
of TEA-21, we must continue to work together to protect the program and ensure 
that all levels of government, no matter how small, play a part in the process. 

BUDGET ISSUES 

As we embark on the reauthorization process, we must take into account the cur¬ 
rent climate in Washington, DC and the Nation. These are tough economic times 
and in the aftermath of September 11th, local officials are shifting priorities. 

One of the greatest successes of TEA-21 was the establishment of a direct link 
between gasoline taxes collected at the pump and Federal transportation spending. 
Because of that landmark change in law, funding for the program was increased to 
its highest levels in history. The Reyenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) mecha¬ 
nism guaranteed that even additional, unanticipated gas tax revenue must be spent 
on the program. TEA-21 was a strong signal from Congress and the Administration 
to the traveling public that the nation’s transportation system is an important pri¬ 
ority. 

Therefore, we find it very disturbing to hear reports that this year’s RABA levels 
may be much less than anticipated in TEA-21. We look forward to the President’s 
budget submission to Congress in the coming weeks and hope that a continued com¬ 
mitment to infrastructure investment is demonstrated. 

NLC supports the current budgetary mechanism in TEA-21 and we pledge to 
work with you to protect the funding guarantees. We are, however, concerned about 
the trend in recent years to redirect transportation spending to specific projects 
through the appropriations process. NLC supports discretionary programs under 
TEA-21 and would advocate that the process remain open for all to apply and com¬ 
pete for those dollars. 


TRANSPORTATION SECURITY 

Following the tragic events of September 11th, the nation’s local officials have 
been urgently reassessing priorities in their communities. In several NLC surveys 
of municipal officials conducted after September 11th, 62 percent were reevaluating 
their emergency preparedness plans. Respondents reported immediate shifts in city 
priorities to security issues, moving personnel to protecting transportation facilities, 
water supply facilities, nuclear power plants, schools, and government buildings. At 
the Burlington International Airport, we have more than doubled the number of po¬ 
lice officers providing security. 

In addition, the survey results show that fiscal conditions are worsening for many 
municipalities, with a 4 percent decline in revenue after September 11th and an 
over $11 billion decline nationwide. 43 percent of cities say they are “less able” to 
meet their financial responsibilities after September 11th. 

In my own city, revenues are projected to increase by a very modest 1 percent 
for the next fiscal year. Simply to maintain our current level of municipal services 
will require a 4-percent increase in expenditures. 

Cities nationwide are shifting valuable resources to public safety expenditures; 
with over half (51 percent) of the cities reporting they are increasing spending on 
public safety and security. The majority of cities surveyed reported they would re¬ 
duce spending in other areas to meet the new public safety funding gap. This means 
cities may have to postpone or cancel some needed transportation projects to shift 
funding to security. This March, Burlington voters are being asked to approve a 6- 
cent increase in their property taxes to maintain and improve fire and police serv¬ 
ices. 

We want to highlight this trend to underscore the need for protecting the valuable 
gains of TEA-21, while considering how transportation security issues could be part 
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of the next reauthorization bill. The shifting of local revenue to a public safety re¬ 
lated budget is unavoidable. The question becomes, what will be the role of the next 
Federal surface transportation program in homeland security? Will the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment be able to offer greater assistance to cities to meet their needs? 

LOCAL PRIORITIES FOR TEA-21 REAUTHORIZATION 

A recent survey of local officials conducted by Public Technology, Incorporated, a 
non-profit technology organization supporting local governments, found that: 

• 62 percent of respondents (local officials) indicated that congestion is a major 
political issue in their community; and 

• 64 percent of respondents claim that transportation has a significant impact in 
their community and their citizens’ quality of life. 

NLC members identified congestion as a major concern when they created the 
TEA-21 Task Force to review NEC’s surface transportation policy. The Task Force 
spent last year developing new policy priorities for the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
The themes of funding, flexibility, and intermodalism, permeated the discussions 
about congestion and the future of the surface transportation system. 

FUNDING 

As previously mentioned, NLC supports the current budget mechanism developed 
in TEA-21, which directly links transportation user fees to transportation spending. 
We call for all transportation teixes, including those levied on gasohol and alter¬ 
native fuels, to be deposited into the highway trust fund. To that end, we are sup¬ 
portive of the Highway Trust Fund Recovery Act, (S. 1306), sponsored by Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee Chairman Baucus. 

NLC supports the Federal—State financial matching relationships that currently 
exist and opposes any reduction of the Federal financial commitments. States and 
localities that want to provide greater financial resources than the minimum re¬ 
quirement, such as a transit new start project, should receive higher priority for 
Federal funding. 

In addition, we support innovative financing programs and techniques such as 
tolls. State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs), and the Transportation Infrastructure Fi¬ 
nance and Innovation Act (TIFIA). These programs support the development of pub¬ 
lic—private partnerships and provide creative ideas for meeting the infrastructure 
needs in our cities. 


FLEXIBILITY 

NLC supports local flexibility to design, manage, and operate cities’ transportation 
systems. No “one size fits all” surface transportation program will be able to meet 
the needs of the traveling public in the diverse regions of the country. Local officials 
are on the front lines and therefore better able to develop strategies to deal with 
transportation challenges in their communities. ISTEA and TEA-21 embodied these 
themes and we look to the committee to continue this commitment through the re¬ 
authorization process. 

Many programs in TEA-21 have supported localities’ innovative solutions to con¬ 
gestion and gridlock. Whether a positive change in the system comes from an added 
lane on the highway, a new bus route, a bike path, a pedestrian walkway, a tele¬ 
commuting program, or something as simple as better traffic signal timing, commu¬ 
nities are thinking of new ways to increase quality of life by reducing daily commute 
times. 

To continue to provide the most options to local governments, NLC supports the 
continuation of the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality program (CMAQ), Transpor¬ 
tation Enhancements program, the Transportation and Community and System 
Preservation Pilot Program (TCSP), and the Intelligent Transportation System pro¬ 
gram. These programs have made a huge impact on localities and had a positive 
effect on quality of life. 

In Vermont, the Transportation Enhancements program is so popular that we 
have programmed 133 percent of available funds. In Burlington, we have benefited 
from several of the programmatic innovations contained in ISTEA and TEA-21. We 
have utilized the Enhancements program to launch the revitalization of an historic 
commercial center along North Street. We’ve implemented street lighting upgrades 
and streetscape improvements. We’ve benefited from TCSP funds for improvements 
to the Church Street Marketplace. Congestion Mitigation Air Quality (CMAQ) fund¬ 
ing has enabled us to try new approaches to solve downtown parking and transpor¬ 
tation problems. We have also made key additions to our local and regional bicycle- 
pedestrian system, providing bike shelters and placing bike racks on buses. 
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In addition, NLC believes that to maintain economic viability, congestion mitiga¬ 
tion programs must be available to cities and towns. A comprehensive, Federal 
funding program to address congestion would foster project innovation, enhance 
intermodal planning, promote savings in infrastructure investment, and increase 
the livability and economic viability of communities across the country. NLC urges 
the committee to consider the development of a congestion mitigation program that 
recognizes that congestion is a local issue and provides direct funding to cities and 
regions of all sizes to address related problems in their communities. 

NLC believes that a congestion mitigation program may help alleviate future air 
quality issues in many areas. We recognize that many metropolitan areas are cur¬ 
rently not in attainment under the Clean Air Act. In addition to a metropolitan con¬ 
gestion program, we remain strongly committed to a Federal funding program, like 
CMAQ, for non-attainment areas to address emissions from mobile sources. 

Additionally, NLC supports streamlining the Federal transportation project deliv¬ 
ery process to help reduce unnecessary delays in implementation, which will allow 
for more effective and efficient use of Federal funds. We look forward to working 
with the committee and the Administration to achieve a positive change without 
harming the environment or sacrificing citizen participation in the process. 

intermodalism/multi-modalism 

It is essential that the nation’s transportation system be seamless, with com¬ 
plimentary and supportive relationships amongst all modes. Both freight and pas¬ 
senger transportation should be facilitated by the right mix of multi-modal connec¬ 
tors, minimizing the disruption associated with movement through high density 
areas, especially at peak times such as “rush hour”. 

NLC strongly supports Federal programs, which fund different transportation 
modes such as the Federal transit and rail programs. Passenger rail—commuter 
rail, inter-city rail, high-speed rail and MagLev—provides communities with other 
options to consider as part of a transportation and smart growth plan. In my small 
city, commuter rail service has been instituted. 

We support funding to both preserve existing transit systems and for New Starts. 
In addition, we support a change in the law to allow States and localities to use 
TEA-21 dollars for inter-city passenger rail. We support the development of a na¬ 
tional high-speed rail network. NLC joined our local and State partners in sup¬ 
porting the High Speed Rail Investment Act, (S. 260), which is pending before the 
Senate Finance committee. 

Federal policies should encourage “closing the gap” of independent modal ele¬ 
ments of the transportation system, with the goal of ensuring that efficient connec¬ 
tions are available for the movement of people and goods. Accordingly, NLC sup¬ 
ports the development of intermodal facilities and would recommend that projects 
shown to improve the efficiency of the connecting modes of intermodal facilities 
should be recognized as a matter of national significance. Specifically, we would ask 
the committee to examine the intermodal system and determine if a specific funding 
program may be needed to help alleviate congestion. 

In Burlin^on we will break ground this fall on an intermodal transit facility that 
will provide seamless connections for regional transit, passenger rail, bicycle, and 
lake ferry services. This facility and all of its interconnected modes will make our 
waterfront accessible to greater a number of visitors-without overwhelming it with 
automobiles. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the nation’s local elected officials stand ready to work with you 
throughout the reauthorization of TEA-21. We understand the delicate balance 
among the priority objectives all of the partners from the Federal, State, and local 
levels testifying before the committee today. The National League of Cities is com¬ 
mitted to working with our partners to help develop the next surface transportation 
program. We value our seat at the table in this process and accept the responsibility 
of planning and implementing innovative transportation strategies to meet the 
needs of our citizens. 

It is clear to us that congestion remains one of the nation’s top complaints and 
is affecting quality of life. In addition, safety and security have become top priorities 
in this new post-September 11th climate. We believe the Federal Government can 
strike a balance between protecting our citizens and enhancing their quality of life. 
We continue to strive for an innovative, intermodal, and multi-modal transportation 
system. 
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Responses of Peter Clavelle to Additional Questions from Senator 
Nighthoese Campbell 

Question 1. Are there transportation related security projects which your State or 
community could use Federal funding for as a result of 9/11? 

Response. First, the most significant transportation related security challenge fac¬ 
ing the city of Burlington as a result of 9/11 relates to airport security. The city of 
Burlington owns and operates the Burlington International Airport. The Burlin^on 
Police Department is responsible for policing this facility. A total of 1.1 million pas¬ 
sengers utilized the airport in 2001. 

After September 11, security at the Airport has been significantly increased. The 
number of police officers assigned to the airport has been increased from four to 
fourteen. Vermont National Guard personnel have been deployed to inspect vehicles 
at the entrance to the airport parking garage and to generally supplement existing 
security forces. Federal funding of the National Guard’s presence at the Burlington 
International Airport is being terminated effective April 1, 2002. The additional se¬ 
curity related expenses to be incurred by the City at this small airport are esti¬ 
mated to be $650,000 per year. These costs will be passed on to the airlines and/ 
or consumers. Additional Federal funding to offset these expenses would be most 
welcome. 

Second, 9/11 has demonstrated the importance of offering a national transpor¬ 
tation system that is multi-modal and diverse. Among the highest priorities of the 
city of Burlington is the improvement of both rail infrastructure and rail service to 
our community. We are committed to expanding commuter rail service, extending 
Amtrak service, and reducing freight-carr 3 dng truck traffic on our streets and high¬ 
ways. We also look forward to the creation of high-speed rail corridors servicing our 
city and connecting communities across our Nation. 

Mayors across America, from cities large and small, believe a national rail policy 
is essential for our economy and our security. We cannot depend too heavily on any 
single mode of transportation. I urge Congress and the Senate EPW Committee to 
support the re-authorization of Amtrak and increased investment in our nation’s 
rail system. 

Question 2. Would you support the creation of a specific highway security-funding 
category in the next reauthorization? 

Response. The National League of Cities established a Working Group on Home¬ 
land Security in January to be a front line resource on homeland security to help 
define the new role of local governments in national defense and what those new 
responsibilities require in terms of Federal support, intergovernmental partnerships 
and local budgets. Former Dallas, Texas Acting Mayor Mary Poss and Dearborn, 
Michigan Mayor Michael Guido are leading the Working Group. 

NLC’s Transportation Infrastructure and Services Committee will be deliberating 
throughout the summer with the Working Group to identify the needs of local gov¬ 
ernments for transportation security. Through multiple surveys, NLC has deter¬ 
mined that cities are drastically increasing funding to public safety operations to 
protect vital city services including transportation. The most recent NLC survey re¬ 
vealed that cities expect an increase of 62 percent in first responder overtime costs 
and a 26 percent increase in new public safety equipment purchases and security 
upgrades. 

Local emergency response and evacuation plans include a transportation system 
component. Surface transportation systems can be considered a potential target, like 
a transit system or bridge infrastructure and provide the tools for a successful evac¬ 
uation of a downtown, such the Washington DC metro system did on 9/11. This un¬ 
derscores the importance of protecting these facilities. NLC believes that TEA-21 
programs like the Intelligent Transportation System (ITS) program will be integral 
to increased transportation security in the nation’s cities. 

The ability of local government to use technology, through a program like ITS, 
to coordinate communications among local transportation agencies, public safety of¬ 
ficials, and the public is vital to saving lives in an emergency. 

We look forward to working with the EPW Committee throughout the year to de¬ 
termine whether a specific security-funding category will be needed in the next sur¬ 
face transportation law. 


Statement of Hon. Brent Coles, Mayor of Boise, ID 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee on Environmental and Pub¬ 
lic Works, I am Brent Coles, Mayor of Boise, Idaho. 
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I appear today on behalf of The U.S. Conference of Mayors where I serve as the 
Conference’s immediate past president and member of the executive committee. The 
Conference of Mayors represents more than 1,000 cities with a population of more 
than 30,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and other members of this panel for holding 
these hearings today, as we approach the next phase of “Transportation Equity Act 
for the 21st Century” or TEA-21. 

On September 11 the world witnessed an attack on America that was unimagi¬ 
nable. The attacks instantly revealed the importance to our national security of a 
balanced, multi-modal, resilient, and secure transportation system. While our trans¬ 
portation agencies and businesses struggled heroically to deal with the tragedy, 
many travelers did not make it home for a week. Securing our transportation sys¬ 
tem is viewed as a prerequisite to eliminating the anxiety that has accelerated the 
nation’s economic downturn and to achieving economic security for the Nation. 

Fortunately, we have tools to deal with this crisis, provided by visionary Federal 
transportation laws known as ISTEA and TEA-21. TEA-21 provided the resources 
necessary to make investments in our transportation network that enabled imme¬ 
diate and quick emergency response. 

In the weeks since that attack, mayors across the Nation have mobilized the local 
resources provided through TEA-21 to protect their citizens in the event of further 
terrorist activity. The national security benefits of ISTEA were hardly anticipated 
when the bill was passed 10 years ago, but the events of 2001 demonstrated the 
critical importance of this law. As they always have done in times of crisis, mayors 
assumed visible leadership roles, both in their cities and throughout their metropoli¬ 
tan regions. They have engaged in critical examinations of the local, State and Fed¬ 
eral resources, as well as the security infrastructure that exist to do this. 

Now, as the Nation recovers from the tragedy of September 11, America’s mayors 
stand ready on the domestic front lines at assist in every way possible. We are the 
“domestic troops” in the war on terrorism, as Conference President Marc Morial of 
New Orleans has stated. The wealth of resources provided by TEA-21 has most cer¬ 
tainly strengthened our ability to do this. 

OVERVIEW 

When Fort Worth Mayor Ken Barr, the Conference’s Transportation and Commu¬ 
nications chair, testified before the subcommittee last April, his statement high¬ 
lighted a number of issues pertaining to TEA-21. I will speak to these issues and 
others in more detail in my testimony. 

As a starting point, I want to emphasize a statement by Mayor Barr, which cap¬ 
tures the Conference’s broader view on TEA-21. He said, “TEA-21 certainly pro¬ 
vides the tools and the laboratory, but it doesn’t guarantee success. This is up to 
local elected officials working with the Governors and State transportation officials 
to use the tools you have provided.” 

We commend this committee and others in Congress and the Administration, for 
providing us with the opportunity under TEA-21 to meet our surface transportation 
challenges. Mr. Chairman, I know that in your capacity as Senator of Vermont, you 
are one of the pioneers of the concept of transportation-oriented development. Trans¬ 
portation touches every aspect of our modern lives. We thank you for your leader¬ 
ship in this area. 

I am here to provide context for our views on where we are today with the imple¬ 
mentation of TEA-21. Many of the issues highlight the importance of cities to the 
success of the TEA-21 partnership. 


New Ideas Influencing TEA-21 Decisions 
(By Mayor Ken Barr, Ft. Worth, TX) 

First, I would like to call your attention to several emerging issues that have con¬ 
siderable bearing on the committee’s review of TEA-21 implementation. 

First, let me talk about the Conference’s work on developing new information on 
the role of city/county metro economies in fueling U.S. economic growth. Since 1999, 
we have released annual data, prepared by Standard & Poor’s DRI, which measures 
the Gross Metropolitan Product (GMP) figures for the nation’s city/county metro 
areas. 

As the focal points of economic activity, metropolitan areas are vital to the na¬ 
tion’s continued economic development. The contribution of metro areas to the na¬ 
tional economy has increased over the last decade, a trend that is expected to con¬ 
tinue over the next 25 years. 
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If they were counted as a single country, the gross product of the five largest U.S. 
metropolitan areas ($1.59 trillion) would rank fourth among the world’s economies, 
trailing only the U.S. ($9.96 trillion), Japan ($4.6 trillion) and Germany ($1.87 tril¬ 
lion). The importance of metro area economies can also be illustrated by their size 
relative to the output of U.S. States. The gross product of the 10 largest metro areas 
exceeds the combined output of the 31 smallest States. In the study, we found that 
47 of the top 100 economies in the world are U.S. city/county metro areas. 

The size of metro area economies illustrates their importance to the Nation. Mr. 
Chairman, the implications of this information for Federal and State policymakers 
are far-reaching. There is no doubt in my mind that the resources provided by 
ISTEA and TEA-21 have plaj^ed a significant role in the economic vitality of cities 
and metro regions. The Conference stands ready to work with you and this com¬ 
mittee as you craft future surface transportation policy. 

mayors’ views of tea-21 implementation 

In anticipation of this discussion, we recently surveyed a group of mayors, prin¬ 
cipally those serving on the Conference’s transportation committee, to solicit their 
general views on how the TEA-21 is working. Let me provide a quick review of the 
responses from 40 mayors who completed the survey. 

Nearly one-half of the mayors indicated that under TEA-21, their State had com¬ 
mitted additional funding or planned to commit additional funds to local projects of 
particular priority to the city or region. When we asked if their metropolitan plan¬ 
ning organizations (MPOs) had set any targets for fair share funding under 'TEA- 
21, one-half of the respondents said yes. 

Based on the survey, it appears that States are reaching out to local governments 
under TEA-21. Seventy percent (70 percent) of the respondents indicated that their 
Governors or State transportation officials had contacted them about new funding 
available under TEA-21. However, only 40 percent of mayors have been asked to 
participate in a State process to decide funding priorities for TEA-21 dollars. 

When asked to indicate the single most important surface transportation priority 
in their city or region, the mayors’ top three responses were System Preservation 
at 35 percent. Congestion Relief at 20 percent and New Rail Projects at 15 percent. 
The remaining 30 percent of the responses included alternative transportation, new 
freeways, freeway expansion, transportation access to brownfield sites, safety, 
bridge repair and major road widening. Mayors were asked to write the response, 
rather than choosing from a list. 

I do not think mayors can overstate the importance of infrastructure to the eco¬ 
nomic health of our cities and regions and transportation infrastructure is clearly 
one of our highest priorities. 

TEA-21 IS WORKING 

Treasure Valley Partnership 

Though suburban sprawl may conjure up visions of LA or Phoenix, the rugged, 
southwest corner of Idaho also faces significant traffic and air quality problems 
stemming from rapid growth. During the past decade, Boise, Idaho had the second 
highest growth rate in the country. 

For the first time, our residents began to think seriously about transportation 
issues. Our legendary “rush-minutes” lengthened and people began to experience 
longer, less tolerable commutes. Policy makers began to look at ways to protect our 
quality of life from the impacts of sprawl. Our highly conservative region began to 
discuss ideas like transit oriented development, protection of open space, and com¬ 
muter rail. 

Four years ago, we formed a working group called the Treasure Valley Partner¬ 
ship. The Partnership consists of mayors and commissioners from general purpose 
governments in two counties. This group embodies the collaborative principles set 
out in TEA-21. As a Partnership, we have brought together business, community 
groups, and local government to make new connections between transportation and 
land use. I believe that our entire process of governance in the region has been im¬ 
proved and policy decisions are made in more informed and strategic manner, so 
that all citizens are better served. 

The Partnership began to look seriously at what our region will look like at full 
build-out. For the first time, we put our comprehensive plans side by side to see 
if they are consistent with each other. Our planning staffs have begun to talk more 
and cooperate more. Our transportation plans have more regional buy-in. 

The Partnership has directly benefited from TEA-21. Working in collaboration 
with Idaho Smart Growth and our MPO, we obtained a $500,000 grant for a 
visioning process that has engaged the entire region in a discussion of sprawl and 
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traffic, and their link to land use. The money has heen leveraged with other grant 
funds to conduct pilot projects which model the conclusions of the broader study. 

Based on the principles of TEA-21, the city of Boise purchased more than 18 
miles of railroad track and right-of-way that was about to be abandoned by Union 
Pacific Railroad. We used general fund property teix dollars for this purchase, even 
though the track is located entirely outside our corporate city limits. We raised pri¬ 
vate funds to purchase Boise’s historic train depot. We did this to preserve the infra¬ 
structure that will be needed someday for commuter and passenger rail service in 
our region. 

The residents of our two-county area went to the Idaho Legislature for the author¬ 
ity to establish regional transit programs. Then, voters overwhelmingly approved 
creation of a regional transit authority. We have yet to be given a dedicated funding 
source by the Legislature, but Boise City has provided funding to hire an executive 
director and we are allowing the regional transit authority to assume operation of 
our bus system. 

This is progress that would not have occurred without the guidance and encour¬ 
agement provided by ISTEA and TEA-21. There is more to be done, but we believe 
we are on the right track. 


CLOSING COMMENTS 

Now, Mr. Chairman, last Friday I was informed of the potential $9 billion short¬ 
fall in TEA-21 allocations to the States for fiscal year 2003. If the shortfall is passed 
onto States, the funds allocated under TEA-21 in fiscal year 03 would be less than 
the base amounts promised to States for highways and transit. As you might imag¬ 
ine, this would have serious repercussions. The State of Idaho, for example, would 
lose more than 25 percent of our Federal transportation funding. California would 
lose $741 million dollars and Texas would lose $626 million. It’s estimated that na¬ 
tionwide we would lose an estimated 144,000 jobs by fiscal year 04. 

I know that this is new information and that the impacts of the shortfall have 
yet to be fully explored. I pledge to you the assistance of the Conference of Mayors 
as you work toward resolution of this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues I have discussed today affect all of our cities. Our cities 
as neighborhoods—protecting quality of life—and our cities as regions—competing 
in a global economy—must have transportation funds as tools to carry out our re¬ 
sponsibilities within the regional context. In our region, adequate funding and air 
quality constraints continue to hamper our potential success. You have the oppor¬ 
tunity to permit us to respond better to both our responsibilities to enhance quality 
of life and increase competitiveness in a world economy. 

The nation’s mayors believe in the ISTEA partnership, and look forward to the 
opportunity to build upon this success under TEA-21. 

Mr. Chairman, as you move forward on TEA-21 Reauthorization, you can count 
on the mayors’ active participation and support. Thank you for this opportunity to 
present our views. 


Statement of Chris Hart, County Commissioner, Hillsborough County, FL 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Commissioner 
Chris Hart, County Commissioner of Hillsborough County, Florida. Today I am rep¬ 
resenting the National Association of Counties (NACo)i where I serve as chairman 
of its transportation steering committee. On behalf of NACo, I want to thank the 
committee for inviting me to appear before you on the topic of TEA-21 reauthoriza¬ 
tion. I am delighted to share this panel with West Virginia’s Governor Wise, Mayor 
Clavelle of Burlington, Vermont, and Mayor Coles of Boise, Idaho. My county seat 
is in Tampa, where I directly represent over 1 million citizens on the central West 
Coast of Florida. It is an urban center of seven counties with over 3.5 million people. 
It is also the economic engine of the Tampa Bay region, in great measure because 
of our focus on improving the transportation network, and our major international 
air and seaports that connect us to the global economy. On a lighter note Senators, 


^NACo is the only national organization representing county government in the United 
States. Through its membership, urban, suburban and rural counties join together to build effec¬ 
tive, responsive county government. The goals of the organization are to improve county govern¬ 
ment; serve as the national spokesman for county government; serve as a liaison between the 
nation’s counties and other levels of government; achieve public understanding of the role of 
counties in the Federal system. 
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if you haven’t had a call for the head coach position of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, 
rest assured you will—everyone else has! 

NACo has a broad interest in transportation policy. NACo has been very active 
over the past 50 years in assisting Congress in developing legislation that benefits 
our member counties, as well as our partners in the cities and States. Much of our 
focus has been on the highway program for the simple reason that counties own 44 
percent of the nation’s highway mileage and 45 percent of the nation’s bridges. With 
3,066 counties in our vast nation, NACo’s membership is diverse. It’s in America’s 
thousand urban counties where both economic and population growth is occurring. 
Metropolitan counties, or in urban centers like my home on Tampa Bay, account for 
84 percent of the gross domestic product, and have over 125 million people living 
in just 100 of the most populated counties. Strong economic growth will occur only 
with a sound transportation system. Of course, the downside of that growth has 
been increasing traffic congestion, which at times threatens our quality of life and 
deprives citizens of their ability to move around in a safe and efficient manner. Con¬ 
versely, there are two thousand rural counties with a dwindling tax base that must 
maintain and improve their highway and bridge systems if they are just to remain 
competitive in today’s economy and retain their current population. 

TEA-21 and its predecessor, ISTEA, have been very helpful to our members and 
to our Nation as a whole. There is little doubt in my mind that these programs have 
contributed to the overall economic growth that our Nation experienced in the last 
decade. ISTEA, in 1991, began a trend to increase the Federal investment in the 
highway program, and TEA-21 provided a 40 percent boost. The increase was need¬ 
ed and we have seen the benefits. For example, last year the State of Florida appro¬ 
priated over $1 billion for a combination of improvements to the local. State, and 
Federal transportation system in the Tampa Bay region. This was a direct result 
of increased funding because of TEA-21. The leadership of NACo supported the 
funding increase for transportation in TEA-21, and fought hard to support the fi¬ 
nancing changes in TEA-21 that made this level of spending possible. It would be 
an economic disaster if Congress were to eliminate the firewall established in TEA- 
21 or began to use the Highway Trust Eund to either finance other programs or 
mask the deficit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the financing deci¬ 
sions made in 1998 were the right ones! 

Let me also add that I also believe that our highway infrastructure performed 
well on September 11 and in its aftermath. We should all remember that the Eed- 
eral highway program was begun to ensure our nation’s defense. While the tragic 
events of last September were never anticipated, the security function of our high¬ 
way and bridge system worked. When NACo’s Homeland Security Task Eorce met 
for the first time in October, it was Secretary of Transportation Noman Mineta, 
along with Governor Tom Ridge, that the task force wanted to hear from. 

Aside from funding, the key change in highway legislation over the last 10 years 
has been the creation of a flexible program that has relied on greater input from 
local elected-government officials. The result has been better planning, better deci¬ 
sionmaking on project selection, and better projects. It is likely that the Eederal 
Government will continue to spend substantial Federal resources each year on high¬ 
ways and bridges, and that makes it essential that both local and State government 
leaders sit together at the table when decisions are made. The reauthorization of 
TEA-21 should continue and accelerate that partnership. ISTEA required coopera¬ 
tive decisionmaking through the metropolitan planning organization (MPO) process 
on how surface transportation program funds, the most flexible category, were to be 
spent. TEA-21 continued that requirement; and that legislation also called for co¬ 
operation and consultation between State and local decisionmakers in other Federal 
highway programs. TEA-21 expanded this to rural areas and statutorily called for 
a consultation process in each State for obtaining rural local officials input in the 
statewide transportation plan. I must add that while some States have a process 
and the Federal Highway Administration did issue guidance on this change to its 
field offices, the U.S. Department of Transportation has yet to issue final regula¬ 
tions on rural planning requirements. 

Last fall, I established NACo’s TEA-21 Reauthorization Task Force under the 
able leadership of my colleague Commissioner Glen Whitley from Tarrant County, 
Texas. Mr. Chairman, he and our staff have been diligent in their efforts, have met 
several times with members throughout our country, and are now in the process of 
finalizing NACo’s recommendations for TEA-21 reauthorization. However, I am con¬ 
fident that I can state without reservation that environmental streamlining will be 
a top issue for our members. Also, I want to be very clear that we will not be calling 
for the repeal of any of our nation’s environmental protection laws. Rather, we will 
be recommending that the reauthorization include provisions that ensure projects 
are completed in a timely and efficient manner, and the delays in the current sys- 
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tern that unnecessarily slow down projects are eliminated! Simply put, Mr. Chair¬ 
man and committee members, we are asking for a concurrent process, rather than 
an uncoordinated, sequential one. In the broadest sense, this means that we need 
to get all the players in a project involved at the outset. This means the local elected 
officials. State DOTs and its other regulatory officials, all Federal agencies having 
a role to play, as well as the environmental community, and most especially, the 
affected citizens. No one should be ignored, and no Federal agency should be al¬ 
lowed to operate independently of the other participants. In my State of Florida, for 
instance, this effort is a work-in-progress, but it will not be successful without col¬ 
laboration from the Federal Government. 

Congestion will be another key policy issue that Congress must address in the re¬ 
authorization. Urban counties, their citizens, tourists, and our commerce are stran¬ 
gling on congestion. Time, money, and productivity are all lost when commerce, the 
American commuter and tourist are stuck in traffic. There is no one solution, except 
that we must apply common sense to the challenge of congestion. Solutions must 
be found through very close State-local cooperation. Congestion occurs on county 
highways, not just on the State networks. We must remember that we have a sys¬ 
tem of highways, and when one part of the system breaks down, the others are af¬ 
fected too. Any new legislation should provide for those highways and streets we 
have now, to ensure they are properly maintained, so that they can move traffic 
safely. We must invest more money in highways to guarantee that our current sys¬ 
tem is maximized. We know that as much as 50 per cent of congestion occurs due 
to breakdowns and accidents on the roadways. Therefore, we must be smart enough 
to establish simple, efficient methods for getting these incidents resolved quickly. 
Here again. Federal agencies and their resources can partner with local and State 
government to save time, money, and lives. We need to have systems and proce¬ 
dures in place that include all the various agencies involved in incident manage¬ 
ment; from the highway departments, police, fire/rescue, to EMS and wrecker serv¬ 
ices, all communicating with one another. We can do better. Let me illustrate. How 
many times have you seen a breakdown or accident in one lane of traffic, with emer¬ 
gency vehicles taking up the other lane or lanes, and if we’re really lucky, perhaps 
we are able to pass after an hour or so in morning and evening rush hour traffic. 
Systems and procedures for incident management could go a long way toward reliev¬ 
ing congestion. Another key to relieving congestion and moving traffic is signaliza- 
tion. We have all been on highways where the signals are coordinated and traffic 
flows. We have also been on roads where we are stopping at every red light. Many 
local governments need additional resources to modernize traffic signals. The good 
news is that electronic signals, and now Intelligent Transportation Systems, or ITS 
as it’s commonly called, are giving us an 8 to 1 return on our investment as com¬ 
pared to other alternatives. By the way, what we don’t need are automatic signs 
that say “congestion ahead” when we are already caught in traffic, or where there 
are no alternative routes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would finish my remarks by addressing a major concern 
we all share, rural roads. Rural roads are in need of substantial Federal investment. 
Safety is the primary reason. According to a U.S. General Accounting Office report 
in July 2001, rural local roads had the highest rate of fatalities per vehicle mile 
traveled of all types of roadways-over six times that of urban interstates. In 1999, 
over 25,000 fatalities occurred on rural roads across the United States; and that fig¬ 
ure was 2.5 times greater than the fatality rate from accidents on urban highways 
in areas like Las Vegas, Miami, St. Louis, and Cleveland. If Congress wants to re¬ 
duce auto fatalities, there is no better investment than on roads in rural counties. 
Because rural roads are the most dangerous roads in America, and are the most 
costly in human lives, NACo will be proposing a new program to address rural road 
safety in the coming months. Rest assured, Mr. Chairman, that we would work 
closely with your committee in developing it. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I thank you and the committee for 
the opportunity to be here today, and would be pleased to answer your questions. 


Responses from Chris Hart to Additional Questions from Senator Graham 

Question 1. I wholeheartedly agree with your assessment that Incident Manage¬ 
ment Agreements could help ease congestion. Could you offer examples of where 
they have been implemented and worked, or where congestion has worsened be¬ 
cause of a lack of coordinated response to traffic accidents? 

Response. The State of Florida has 10 freeway incident management teams and 
52 community traffic safety teams. Florida also created a statewide Traffic Incident 
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Management Steering Committee to improve the management of incidents on our 
highway system. 

Incident management also relates to the issue of highway security. Our awareness 
of ensuring the security of our highways and ability to prepare for and respond to 
unexpected catastrophic events has been heightened since 9/11. The same organiza¬ 
tional arrangements, training, communication systems, and procedures that one 
would need to manage traffic incidents would be similar to those needed to address 
highway security. Intelligent Transportation System technology must be a key ele¬ 
ment in addressing this need. 

Question 2. I share your concern that the environmental streamlining regulations 
are still not finalized, and I plan to encourage DOT to come forward, at the appro¬ 
priate time, with regulations that reflect what we hoped to do in TEA-21. I hope, 
however, that we are moving toward an era of increased cooperation even without 
the regulations. What have been your recent experiences, either in Florida, or 
through your leadership with NACo, of infrastructure projects being stymied by lack 
of coordination between different agencies? Is the coordination effort improving, 
staying the same, or getting worse? 

Response. Florida is a leading State for the area of environmental streamlining. 
Section 13098 of the TEA-21 reflected Congress’ concerns about delays, unnecessary 
duplication of effort and added costs often associated with the current process for 
reviewing and approving transportation projects called “environmental stream¬ 
lining”. This legislation challenged the Florida Highway Administration and Federal 
Transit Administration to implement a more efficient transportation planning and 
review process. Florida was selected as a pilot State for developing and imple¬ 
menting a streamlined planning and project development process. 

To date, Florida has developed a more efficient process, the Efficient Transpor¬ 
tation Decision Making process, which uses available information starting at the 
long-range planning stage. It is also designed to encourage earlier and ongoing co¬ 
ordination among agencies to ensure the understanding and development of satis¬ 
factory approaches to addressing environmental issues with the goal to ensure time¬ 
ly permitting as early in the process as possible. Florida is attempting to make the 
National Environmental Protection Act (NEPA) and the environmental process a 
single process, and not create a situation where agencies review the environmental 
work during the NEPA process and then revisit the project again during the permit 
process. 

With this process, Florida hopes to avoid the problems it has encountered in sev¬ 
eral major projects. One example that is very familiar to Senator Graham is the pro¬ 
posed expansion of USl, from Florida City into the Florida Keys. This project was 
challenged by the Army Corps of Engineers and still awaits resolution of the envi¬ 
ronmental issues. Another example is the extension of SR 7 in Palm Beach County. 
Planning for this four-mile extension of SR 7 that passes through sensitive environ¬ 
mental lands moved forward with the planning and project development with no 
resolution of the issues. In both of these cases, millions of dollars were spent only 
to have the projects stopped or withdrawn when environmental concerns could not 
be resolved. The Efficient Transportation Decision Making process would hopefully 
identify these issues much earlier in planning and the project development phases 
before expensive project development and design phases proceed. 


Responses of Chris Hart to Additional Questions from Senator Campbell 

Question 1. Are there transportation related security projects which your State or 
community could use Federal funding for as a result of 9/11? 

Response. Florida’s geographic location and extensive coastline presents security 
challenges to Florida’s ports and communities. In addition, our State’s reputation as 
a major tourist destination and commercial center generates significant air traffic. 
Florida’s ports and airports are committed to providing the citizens of surrounding 
communities the utmost safety and security. 

Specifically, the Florida statewide Ports Council submitted a statewide Port Secu¬ 
rity Issue projects list to the Florida Transportation Outreach Program Advisory 
Council. This project could be in turn submitted for Federal funding. All major air¬ 
ports have been actively working to meet and integrate new federally mandated se¬ 
curity procedures. Part of these funds will come from the Federal Aviation Adminis¬ 
tration and U.S. Department of Transportation. Specific airports are seeking addi¬ 
tional funding such as Tampa International Airport’s new Passenger Facility 
Charge Application which will provide roughly $9 million to accommodate modifica¬ 
tions to existing facilities to implement 100 percent screening of checked baggage. 
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Question 2. Would you support the creation of specific highway security funding 
category in the next reauthorization? 

Response. We need to prioritize and identify specific items within funding cat¬ 
egories that either serve a direct security function, or have a dual purpose such as 
ITS signalization with cameras at intersections. Cooperative arrangements among 
different highway and public safety agencies, common “first-responder” communica¬ 
tion frequencies, interlocal agreements, and standardized response procedures could 
all be used to deal with both transportation incidents and potential security threats. 
Such protocols could be required performance standards in the reauthorization legis¬ 
lation, and produce more effective response capabilities nationwide at a low-cost. 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure 

AND Nuclear Safety, 

Washington, DC. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION’S FISCAL YEAR 2003 

BUDGET 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 p.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, the Hon. Harry Reid [chairman of the 
subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Senators Reid, Wyden, Baucus, Inhofe, Chafee, Jeffords, 
and Graham. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. The Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastruc¬ 
ture, and Nuclear Safety will come to order. 

We welcome everyone to today’s hearing on the Federal Highway 
Administration’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal and b^udget 
issues related to the reauthorization of TEA-21, the Transportation 
Equity Act for the 21st Century. 

The President’s budget raises some important short- and long¬ 
term concerns, but I do very much welcome the opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss these issues today with you. Administrator Peters, and other 
distinguished witnesses. 

The present budget cannot be sustained. A 27 percent cut in 
highway funding is a move in the wrong direction, given our Na¬ 
tion’s transportation needs. It would mean the elimination of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of good jobs, and it would be a drag on our eco¬ 
nomic recovery. 

I am pleased that Tom Stephens, our very fine Director of the 
Nevada Department of Transportation, is here to testify on behalf 
of State Departments of Transportation across the Nation. I am 
sure that Mr. Stephens will speak to the negative impact these 
cuts will have on Nevada. 

Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Nation. We have huge 
needs for new road capacity, not to mention new transit and rail 
initiatives. A $50 million-plus spending cut in Nevada next year 
would force the State to cut back on critical transportation projects. 
The results would be more congestion, reduced productivity, wors¬ 
ened air quality, and loss of jobs. 

( 65 ) 
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This is not an acceptable outcome. Nevada has significant unmet 
transportation needs, and these cuts cannot be allowed. Nevada is 
really the poster child for the rest of the country. Every State has 
these same problems. 

The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority, or RABA, mechanism 
was created to ensure that spending from the Highway Trust Fund 
was tied to revenues in the Trust Fund. This is a goal that I sup¬ 
port. However, the RABA mechanism clearly needs to be fixed so 
that we can avoid the dramatic swings in spending that we have 
seen over the past few years. 

One of the first reasons that we authorized TEA-21 for 6 years 
and created the budget firewalls for highway and transit, was to 
provide States with some certainty as to the level of funding they 
would receive each year. A stable and dependable funding stream 
is essential for States to develop long-term transportation plans, 
and efficiently manage projects. 

I agree with the philosophy behind RABA, that spending from 
Highway Trust Funds should be connected to revenues, but I do 
not think it is necessary for us to follow a broken mechanism off 
a spending cliff. 

Regardless of the spending adjustment mandated during RABA, 
we cannot allow a 27 percent drop in highway funding next year. 
Adequate funding of our Nation’s highways is important, not only 
for obvious, short-term economic stimulus and highway improve¬ 
ment needs, but for long-term reasons, as well. 

This subcommittee will be working with the chairman and the 
ranking member of the full committee to put together a TEA-21 re¬ 
authorization proposal early next year. One of my priorities is to 
ensure that adequate funding is available to meet our Nation’s sig¬ 
nificant transportation needs. 

It is important to understand that the funding level that Con¬ 
gress enacts for 2003 will serve as the baseline from which our 
committee’s reauthorization proposal will be scored. 

Therefore, if we base reauthorization on the President’s fiscal 
year 2003 budget proposal, we will have $28 billion less available 
to us than fiscal year 2003 spending equals the amounts authorized 
in TEA-21. That is a tremendous burden for us to bear. 

A spending baseline that is $28 billion below TEA-21 baseline 
would spell disaster for the whole transportation system. In fact, 
my focus is on doing just the opposite, in finding a way to increase 
funding for all the components of our surface transportation sys¬ 
tems: highway, transit, and rail. 

This is why the leaders of the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee have worked on a bipartisan, bicameral basis 
with the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee, to 
introduce the Highway Funding Restoration Act. 

This legislation, which every member of this committee co-spon¬ 
sored, will ensure that funding in fiscal year 2003 is at least at the 
level authorized in TEA-21. Rest assured that I will be advocating 
for the highest funding possible, but I cannot accept a penney less 
than the amount authorized in TEA-21. 

I know that Administrator Peters shares some of my concerns 
about the impact of these proposed highway funding cuts. Adminis¬ 
trator Peters, I welcome you to this hearing. Let me tell you how 
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pleased I am that someone so familiar with the transportation 
challenges faced by fast growing Western States is at the helm of 
the Federal Highway Administration. I look forward to working 
with you to develop a top-notch reauthorization bill. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Nevada 

Welcome to today’s hearing on the Federal Highway Administration’s fiscal year 
2003 budget proposal and budget issues related to the reauthorization of TEA-21, 
the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. The President’s budget raises 
some important short and long-term concerns and I welcome the opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss these issues today with Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters and our 
other distinguished witnesses. 

I will get right to the point—the President’s budget cannot be sustained. A 27 per¬ 
cent cut in highway funding is a move in the wrong direction given our nation’s 
transportation needs. It will also mean the elimination of hundreds of thousands of 
good jobs and be a drag on our economic recoveiy. 

I am pleased that Tom Stephens, our fine Director of the Nevada Department of 
Transportation, is here to testify on behalf of State Departments of Transportation 
across the Nation. I am sure that Mr. Stephens will speak to the negative impact 
these cuts will have on Nevada. Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Nation 
and we have huge needs for new road capacity, not to mention new transit and rail 
initiatives. A $50 million spending cut in Nevada next year will force my State to 
cut back on critical transportation projects. The result will be more congestion, re¬ 
duced productivity, worsened air quality, and lost jobs. This is not an acceptable 
outcome. My State has significant unmet transportation needs and these cuts can¬ 
not be allowed. 

The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority—or RABA—mechanism was created to 
ensure that spending from the Highway Trust Fund was tied to revenues into the 
trust fund. This is a goal that I fully support. However, the RABA mechanism clear¬ 
ly needs to be fixed so that we can avoid the dramatic swings in spending that we 
have seen over the past few years. 

One of the reasons that we authorized TEA-21 for 6 years and created the budget 
firewalls for highways and transit was to provide States with some certainty as to 
the level of funding they would receive each year. A stable and dependable funding 
stream is essential for States to develop long-term transportation plans and effi¬ 
ciently manage projects. I agree with the philosophy behind RABA—that spending 
from the Highway Trust Fund should be connected to revenues, but I do not think 
it necessary for us to follow a broken mechanism off a spending cliff. 

Regardless of the spending adjustment mandated by RABA, we cannot allow a 27 
percent drop in highway funding next year. Adequate funding of our nation’s high¬ 
ways is important not only for obvious short-term economic stimulus and highway 
improvement needs, but for long-term reasons as well. This subcommittee will be 
working with the chairman and ranking member of the full Environment and Public 
Works Committee to put together a TEA-21 reauthorization proposal early next 
year. One of my priorities is to ensure that adequate funding is available to meet 
our nation’s significant transportation needs. 

With this in mind, it is important to understand that the funding level Congress 
enacts for fiscal year 2003 will serve as the baseline from which our committee’s 
reauthorization proposal will be scored. Therefore, if we base reauthorization on the 
President’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal, we will have $28 billion less available 
to us than if fiscal year 2003 spending equals the amount authorized in TEA-21. 

A spending baseline that is $28 billion below the TEA-21 baseline would spell dis¬ 
aster for our transportation system. In fact, my focus is on doing just the opposite 
and finding a way to increase funding for all of the components of our surface trans¬ 
portation system—highways, transit, and rail. This is why the leaders of the Senate 
Environment and Public Works Committee have worked on a bipartisan and bi¬ 
cameral basis with the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee to in¬ 
troduce the “Highway Funding Restoration Act.” 

This legislation, which every member of this committee cosponsored, will ensure 
that funding in fiscal year 2003 is at least at the level authorized in TEA-21. Rest 
assured that I will be advocating for the highest funding level possible, but I will 
not accept a penny less than the amount authorized in TEA-21. 

I know that Administrator Peters shares some of my concerns about the impact 
of these proposed highway-funding cuts. Administrator Peters, welcome, and let me 
tell you how pleased I am that someone so familiar with the transportation chal- 
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lenges faced by fast growing western States is at the helm of the Federal Highway 
Administration. I look forward to working with you to develop a top-notch reauthor¬ 
ization bill. 

I also welcome Assistant Secretary for Budget Donna McLean and look forward 
to further discussion on these important budget issues. 

Senator Wyden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RON WYDEN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much for holding this important hearing. I think this is a critical 
issue, and I very much appreciate your leadership. 

My view is that the Administration’s budget for transportation is 
the equivalent of putting an automobile in reverse, when the coun¬ 
try wants to move that car forward. It just seems to me that if you 
are serious about economic stimulus, you cannot propose such seri¬ 
ous cuts in transportation projects. 

The fact of the matter is, the projects that are being slashed are 
projects that are ready to go. These are projects that will put peo¬ 
ple to work immediately. 

Oregon transportation officials calculate that the Administra¬ 
tion’s proposal to cut TEA-21 funding will mean the loss of $80 
million for Oregon’s economy, and more than 1,600 family wage 
construction jobs. Now we have got the highest unemployment rate 
in the country. So these transportation cuts are draining the life 
blood out of Oregon’s economy. 

Now I support the committee’s bipartisan’s legislation to restore 
funding at least to the levels called for in TEA-21. But I also want 
to note that I think we need to look beyond the immediate budget 
crunch at what could be an even bigger problem that is ahead 
down the road. 

Our country’s transportation energy policies are on a collision 
course. Transportation projects are primarily funded by taxes on 
gas; the more gas we use, the more money to build roads. At the 
same time, there is a bipartisan agreement in Congress that we 
need to develop energy policies, and decrease our dependence on 
foreign oil. 

Increased production can help, but the only way to truly reduce 
dependence on foreign oil is to reduce dependence on oil, period. 
Now in the coming years, these conflicting policies are going to 
bump up each other. Hybrid gas and electric powered cars that get 
60 miles per gallon are already on the market and on the road. 

Cafe standards will require more miles to the gallon for cards 
and light trucks. It is predicted that fuel cell technology and other 
alternatives will be prevalent by the end of this decade. As all of 
these things evolve, gas tax revenues will continue to decline, and 
transportation funding will feel the pinch, unless changes are 
made. 

I am hopeful that we can continue, under Senator Reid’s leader¬ 
ship, to explore new ways to fund transportation projects that do 
not depend solely on the gas tax. 

My home State is already starting to look at this concept, with 
our Road User Fee Task Force. The Federal Government ought to 
be doing more to encourage this type of creative thinking. 
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As part of TEA-21 reauthorization, I am interested in working 
with the bipartisan leadership of this committee to create a pilot 
program, where States can develop and test their own home-grown 
approaches that best meet their needs. 

The time to act is now. That is why it is so important that Sen¬ 
ator Reid has convened this effort to deal with what I think are 
overly harsh cuts that will hurt communities across this country 
now. Then we need to work together on a bipartisan basis to find 
responsible alternatives for the future. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. Senator Wyden, thank you very much for your 
statement. 

We are joining by the Ranking Member of this subcommittee. 
Senator Inhofe of Oklahoma, who has always been very diligent. I 
have come to a lot of these hearings. I do not stay as long as you 
do, normally, but you are very diligent in all the hearings, and I 
appreciate your being here today. 

Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be 
with you here today in welcoming our witnesses. It is always a 
pleasure to hear from the Federal Highway Administrator, Mary 
Peters. We are very fortunate to have an Administrator at the Fed¬ 
eral Highways that understands some of the problems that the 
States have. 

Mary’s background in the State of Arizona, which is not very un¬ 
like Oklahoma in some of the local problems that we have, puts 
you in a position, I think, to really understand these things very 
well. 

And it is nice to have Ms. McLean here. We served together over 
on the House Public Works and Transportation Committee in a few 
different capacities, and I am sure it is going to work out really 
well. 

I am anxious to hear from Thomas Stephens, Director of the De¬ 
partment of Transportation in the chairman’s home of the State of 
Nevada. Again, I believe we can never hear too much from the 
State officials to show how some of the things we are doing might 
or might not be working at the State level. 

It is always good to hear from Bill Fay. His group, the Highway 
User’s Alliance, will play an important role in reauthorization. 

Finally, I had hoped to be welcoming my friend and fellow Okla¬ 
homan, Jim Duit, to testify on behalf of the American Road and 
Transportation Builders Association. Unfortunately, Jim Duit—his 
company had a fire which virtually burned down everything that 
he had there. This was on Saturday evening. I did call him up and 
talk to him. So obviously, he could not join us today. 

However, I do have the oral statement that he had planned on 
making. I would ask unanimous consent to submit it for the record, 
and at the same time, unanimous consent to have the written 
statement of Ken Wert, who is President of Haskill/Lemon Con¬ 
struction in Oklahoma City, made a part of the record, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 
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Senator Reid. Both requests are granted. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are fortunate that Mr. Tom Hill, Chief Executive for 
Oldcastle Materials, Inc., could join us today to present the indus¬ 
try’s perspective on the proposed 2003 budget. I appreciate your re¬ 
arranging the schedule on such short notice, and look forward to 
hearing your testimony, today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. We are joined today by the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator Max Baucus, who as most everyone 
knows, has been the ranking member and the chairman of this 
committee in the past. 

We are expecting great things out of the Finance Committee to 
help us through the problems that we have with this bill, Mr. 
Chairman. Welcome to our committee, today. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I was 
afraid you were going to mention something about helping with the 
whole budget that we are facing. 

Administrator Peters, we are very happy to have you here. We 
had scheduled a meeting some time ago, but unfortunately, this 
country’s greatest tragedy on our soil happened that day, and our 
meeting was canceled. 

I want to just emphasize to you something which you already 
know; but I think it is important to reiterate: how important this 
program, the Highway Program, TEA-21, is to us all. It is the life 
blood of our country. 

Certainly, in my State of Montana, you know, we are not a sea¬ 
port State, we are not a barge State. We do not have large inter¬ 
national airports. We just have a lot of space, but not a lot of peo¬ 
ple. We depend almost totally on our roads and highways. 

We have more Federal highways, per capita, than any other 
State in the Nation. That includes Alaska. That includes Wyoming, 
and every other State. We have more Federal miles of roads, per 
capita, than any other State. It is everything to us. 

In many respects, too, it is our economic development program. 
As I walked in, I heard my good friend from Oregon talking about 
unemployment rates in the State of Oregon. We, in Montana, have 
the Nation’s lowest, or second to lowest, per capita income rates. 
We are 50th or 49th. 

So in many respects, the Highway Program is our jobs program. 
It is our economic development program. These are obviously great 
paying jobs, compared with some other jobs that we have in our 
country. 

So I just cannot emphasize too much the importance of a very 
strong highway program. That includes the various components; 
you know, the bikeways and the various provisions which allow 
States, and correctly, to make their own determinations in towns 
and municipalities and so forth. But it is just critical that the pro¬ 
gram be strong. 

Second, I understand that RABA, which is a bit of a question be¬ 
fore us, is not a question at all to members of this committee. We 
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need to have at least the four and-a-half, or whatever the figure 
comes out to, restored. 

Now I know Administrations will say, “In our budget request to 
the Congress, we just followed the law.” Well, all Administrations 
submit budget requests that are sometimes inconsistent with the 
law, and that is their prerogative. Presidents make budget requests 
and sometimes conditions change. So they make requests which 
are, if not inconsistent with the law, at least Administrations have 
lots of flexibility. 

So that is not an excuse in this case. Every member of this com¬ 
mittee is a co-sponsor of that bill, which I frankly think it should 
be a full nine. That is, the RABA went up for a year, and then it 
came down. There was a net difference of about $9 billion. Because 
if we restore the RABA loss for the most recent year, then the 
problem is, that is going to still mean lots of jobs lost; that is, jobs 
that are dependent upon the higher level that was provided for 
under RABA in the previous year. It is going to be job loss. Even 
with the restoration of roughly $4.5 billion, it is still going to be 
job loss. 

I think it should be $9 billion. But most members of this com¬ 
mittee, I think, have a contrary view. But the contrary view is still 
definitely an increase. I think we should just agree that we are 
going to do the increase, and just get on with it; because Congress 
will pass that increase. There is no doubt about that, in my judg¬ 
ment. 

Also, while we are here, I want to just reemphasize the need for 
meaningful environmental streamlining. We have been wrapped 
around the axil on this issue for a long time, years, with no suffi¬ 
cient progress. The last Federal Highway Administrator, or maybe 
not quite the last, and I am not sure exactly when, submitted 
major streamlining to this Congress. They were steps backward; 
not forwards, but backward. 

It was so frustrating to us, that I am thinking of the Highway 
Administration telling the Administration what the environmental 
streamlining is, in legislation. It was such an insult, the last steps 
backward. I just urge you very strongly, to appropriately and sol¬ 
idly figure out ways to get this done more quickly. 

I might say, in one small respect, it is getting more fish and 
wildlife personnel in the States, so we can get ahead of the curve 
with these projects. If you can get ahead of the curve, you can de¬ 
sign around environmental problems in advance. 

But mostly, I am just urging you to streamline and just do it, so 
we are not wrestling with this issue anymore. It might take you 
a year. I do not know how long it is going to take you, but I urge 
you very strongly just to get on with it. I know you have a good 
background. I also want you to know that we, on the committee, 
will work very closely with you. 

One final point, in the Finance Committee, we are going to be 
looking for ways to increase dollars into the Trust Fund. One is to 
take those few cents that go to the General Fund, ethanol provi¬ 
sions, and put those 2.5 cents into the Trust Fund. That is one idea 
I have, and I have got a couple of other ideas, to make sure that 
the Trust Fund is larger, to enforce the firewalls, to make sure the 
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dollars are spent on highway projects; because it is one program 
that Americans depend very much on. 

You will work well with this committee, because you will find a 
lot of support on this committee for an even stronger TEA-21. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Max Baucus, U.S. Senator from the State of Montana 

I am pleased that for the first time before the Transportation Subcommittee, since 
her nomination hearing, we will be hearing from our newest Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministrator Mary Peters. Welcome Mrs. Peters, I look forward to your testimony and 
the testimony of the others. 

I’d like to start off this morning by mentioning how much TEA-21 has helped our 
Nation address our infrastructure needs and our employment needs. This is espe¬ 
cially true in my State of Montana. TEA-21 has been a crucial tool for us. The bill 
is not perfect, but it’s a very good bill that an overwhelming majority agreed upon, 
at the end of the day. Along with Senators John Chafee and John Warner and oth¬ 
ers, I was directly involved in drafting TEA-21 in the Senate. I am proud of that 
work and I look forward to working closely with the leadership of this committee 
on the next bill. 

My concern here today is held I’m sure, by all the committee members—the short¬ 
fall in highway funding for fiscal year 03. This is unacceptable. This country cannot 
afford a 27 percent decrease in highway funding. 

For the past 6 months Congress has been discussing the best ways to stimulate 
the economy. Even though we are no longer working on an economic stimulus bill, 
we face a real crisis that will negatively affect our economy. We face unprecedented 
losses to our highway program. Every State will lose money. 

If we want to create true stimulus and maintain jobs for our citizens then there 
is an easy solution. Highways. For every $1 billion that goes into the highway pro¬ 
gram, 42,000 jobs are created. In an attempt to address unemployment concerns and 
immediate stimulus to the country’s economy, I, along with others on the Environ¬ 
ment and Public Works Committee, have introduced S. 1917. This bill would restore 
the authorized levels for fiscal year 2003. It doesn’t get us all the way there, but 
it’s a start. 

This is about jobs. Skilled and unskilled jobs in highway construction are well- 
paid. These jobs provide employment opportunities for workers who have lost manu¬ 
facturing jobs, with minimal training requirements. In addition, we need to ensure 
that current jobs will not be lost in many of the supplier and heavy equipment man¬ 
ufacturing industries. Without at least restoring TEA-21 levels, over 360,000 jobs 
will be lost. 

For my State of Montana that means a $71 million loss to our highway program. 
And in Montana, Highways are our lifeblood. We need the highways and we need 
the jobs created from new highway funding. Also, we can’t afford to lose any high¬ 
way-related jobs because of this under funding. 

There is $20.5 billion in the Highway Trust Fund. We can afford at least the 
$4,369 billion from that balance to be distributed over the next year. We could af¬ 
ford more. In fact, we can’t afford not to. 

This extra $4,369 billion only begins to take care of this huge problem that we 
face. I would like to see even more of an increase to the fiscal year 03 level. 

Considering the President’s focus on jobs in his ’State of the Union’ address, I am 
dismayed that the President’s budget did not take these concerns into consideration 
and propose these changes. 

I am hopeful, however that given the State of the economy and our need for high¬ 
way investment and jobs, he will support at least the fiscal year 03 authorized level 
if not more. 

Given our limited highway resources, it is my intention as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee to take measures to increase the money in the Highway Trust 
Fund. I will be looking at the effect that the ethanol subsidy has on the Highway 
Trust Fund and also at Highway Fuel Tax Evasion. I am committed to the use of 
ethanol-blended fuels, but I am insistent that the Highway Trust Eund be held 
harmless to any costs. Resources are too scarce to tolerate losses. 

Additionally, I will be working with the leadership of this committee to explore 
innovative ways to fund highway projects to supplement the Highway Trust Fund 
dollars. 

The next issue I’d like to speak about is environmental streamlining. To your 
credit. Administrator Peters, you have made repeated statements regarding the 
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need to streamline the process by which environmental approvals are obtained to 
construct new transportation projects. Before you were nominated for this position, 
you were a strong advocate for streamlining the planning and environmental proc¬ 
esses. It is my hope that your zealousness continues and you remain active on this 
front. 

At present, the process for allowing highway projects to move forward is painfully 
long. The rule that was issued 2 years ago clearly missed the mark. It is my hope 
that you will go back to the drawing board, as they say, and issue a regulation that 
will help States expedite the project approval process without and I emphasize with¬ 
out weakening environmental protections. 

Thank you for the time Mr. Chairman. I look forward to today’s testimony. 

Senator Reid. I would say this, Senator Baucus. Having traveled 
the State of Montana mostly by air, I can imagine the vastness of 
that State, and how there would never be an end to the need of 
roads through that massive State. 

Senator Baucus. Well, that is right, Mr. Chairman. That is one 
reason that for a long time, we did not have a highway speed limit, 
because we value our roads very much. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Well, we, in Nevada, had the same situation. 

Senator Baucus. I know that. I remember going to school, I 
would drive through Nevada. 

Senator Reid. I bet it felt like home. 

Senator Baucus. It felt just like home. I had a VW bug, and a 
friend had a VW bug, you know, and we would just put the pedal 
to the metal. We would go flat out, and we would see who could 
pass whom, streaming through Nevada. 

Senator Reid. Well, do not be admitting that, though. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. And we go from Montana, and do they still need 
highways in Rhode Island, Senator Chafee? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. We will be happy to hear your statement. 

Senator Chafee. Route 95 comes right through Rhode Island. 

And when you have the pedal to the metal in a Volkswagen, Sen¬ 
ator Baucus, what are you at, 55/60? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. Well, it depends on whether you are going up¬ 
hill or downhill. Downhill is a lot faster than uphill. 

[Laughter.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LINCOLN CHAFEE, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. I just look forward to the statements of those 
giving the testimony today. It is a difficult budget year, and we 
want to make sure that we make good, responsiWe decisions, and 
at the same time, keep our highways and our employees, as Sen¬ 
ator Baucus said, working; which is, of course, always the best 
stimulus that you can have for the economy. 

I look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much. Senator Chafee. 

The witnesses today have been advised that we would like to 
hear from you for 5 minutes. What you cannot cover in that 5 min¬ 
utes, we will make part of the record. Our staffs will pour over 
that, and bring to our attention what we did not bring out in the 
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hearing. Following your testimony, members of the committee will 
ask you questions. 

Administrator Peters. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY E. PETERS, FEDERAL HIGHWAY 

ADMINISTRATOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION; 

ACCOMPANIED BY: HON. DONNA MC LEAN, ASSISTANT SEC¬ 
RETARY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAMS, U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OF TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Peters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate your holding this hearing today 
on this very important topic. I also appreciate your consideration 
during my confirmation, and my pleased to testify before you today 
for the first time as Administrator of the Federal Highway Admin¬ 
istration. 

It is an honor, also, to be here today with the Assistant Secretary 
for Budget and Programs and the Chief Financial Officer of U.S. 
DOT, Donna McLean. With your permission, we will submit a joint 
written statement for the hearing record, as you indicated. 

Our highways, as each of you have spoken to, are critical links 
in our Nation’s multi-modal surface transportation system. The 
challenge is to maintain our high quality network, while increasing 
safety, improving mobility, and promoting environmentally respon¬ 
sible project decisions and, of course, efficient program delivery, as 
well. 

Of course, our ability to accomplish these objectives is related to 
the adequacy and availability of transportation funding. TEA-21 
provided a mechanism for ensuring the revenues into the Highway 
Trust Fund are spent, and that the funding level for the Highway 
Program is aligned with Trust Fund receipts. 

Over the past 3 years, revenue-aligned budget authority has pro¬ 
vided more than $9 billion in additional highway spending, funding 
that is now working in our economy. 

Due to the recent economic slow-down and current projections of 
future Highway Trust Fund receipts, a downward adjustment of 
the Highway Program occurred when the highway spending was 
aligned with revenues in the Highway Trust Fund for 2003. The 
calculation, as was mentioned, is not a policy call. It is a calcula¬ 
tion based in law and reflected in the budget. 

The $24.1 billion funding level for highways proposed in the 
President’s 2003 budget reflects the funding level enacted in TEA- 
21, as adjusted for the latest Highway Trust Eund revenue figures. 

As we approach reauthorization, we need to look for ways to 
smooth out the current positive and negative swings that result 
from this adjustment. However, we should not abandon the adjust¬ 
ment concept. 

Linking highway spending to receipts is a fundamental principle 
of TEA-21. Even with the negative calculation in 2003, over the 
life of TEA-21, RABA adjustments will provide a net gain of $4.7 
billion in highway spending. 

The 2003 reduction can serve as a wake-up call for all of us. Cur¬ 
rent trends in fuel use, as well as technological advances, including 
the new fuel cell technology, will require us to consider new sources 
of revenue and leveraged funding, if we are going to have sufficient 
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funds for our highway system in the future. Reauthorization will 
give us the opportunity to consider these important factors. 

The FHWA budget emphasizes four priority areas: safety, mobil¬ 
ity, environmental stewardship and streamlining, and oversight. 
Safety remains our first priority and our greatest challenge, and we 
will work aggressively to improve the safety record on our Nation’s 
highways. 

We also can improve the operation of the system. We have made 
significant progress in the deployment of intelligent transportation 
systems (ITS), but need to complete that deployment in both urban 
and rural areas. 

The 2003 budget provides almost $360 million for research and 
technology funding that will support innovations in safety, system 
preservation, and congestion mitigation, including expanded de¬ 
ployment of ITS. Continued progress in streamlining the delivery 
of transportation improvements will also improve safety and con¬ 
gestion. 

We must, at the same time, remain respectful stewards of the en¬ 
vironment. However, meeting our Nation’s mobility needs and envi¬ 
ronmental stewardship are not mutually exclusive goals. 

I am happy to report that the median time it takes to complete 
an environmental impact statement and get to a record of decision 
has been cut by an entire year. While it is an excellent start, we 
are committed to accomplishing much, much more. The budget pro¬ 
poses $6 million in additional funding for streamlining efforts. 

We will continue to improve Federal oversight and accountability to ensure, as 
Secretary Mineta has said, that the public gets what it pays for. 

We owe a good return on investment to the public for transportation funds that 
they entrust us with, and I like to call this the public value, in place of dividends. 

We must keep our infrastructure secure, and we must strengthen 
our commitment to reducing highway injuries and fatalities, even 
as we obtain additional capacity from the system. Working to¬ 
gether, we can provide the American people with a safe, efficient, 
affordable, and accessible transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for 
the opportunity to make a brief opening statement. On behalf of 
Assistant Secretary McLean and myself, we will be pleased to an¬ 
swer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Reid. Madam Secretary, we will follow the same rule 
that we ask our witnesses to follow. Each member will get 5 min¬ 
utes. Thereafter, if there is still a need for more questions, we will 
do a second round. 

I was happy to hear in your statement, that it appears that you 
are willing to work with us to try to come up with some additional 
funding, recognizing that there are some new things happening out 
there to cut back on highway funds, in addition to the September 
11th incident. Is that right? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. While the President’s 
budget did follow the law, we certainly are willing to work with 
you. We are aware of the bill that has been proposed, and will be 
pleased to analyze that and provide any technical assistance we 
can. 

Senator Reid. You can imagine in Arizona, what would happen 
if they had a 27 percent cut in their Highway Construction Fund. 
It would cause a lot of problems, would it not? 
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Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, it certainly would. 

One of the things that I think is important for us to remember, 
Mr. Chairman, while as you said, a 27 percent reduction is impor¬ 
tant, this funding will not stop immediately. We believe that cap¬ 
ital outlay will be down around 3 percent per year, based on the 
relatively slow spend-out. So we do have some time to look at this 
important topic, and take care to do it right. 

Senator Reid. Well, the problem is, it establishes a baseline that 
will make it almost impossible to work with. We have to have, for 
next year, a different baseline than the one that you have given us. 
Otherwise, programs are drastically affected in the so-called out 
years. 

What initiatives has the Federal Highway Administration taken 
in regard to the security of our highway and bridge infrastructure 
since September 11th? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we have been actively working on se¬ 
curity on our bridges and our infrastructure, across the entire sys¬ 
tem, and not just in aviation. 

Senator Reid. By doing what, though? 

Ms. Peters. In the days immediately following September 11, 
Secretary Mineta established within the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, a National Infrastructure Security Committee (NISC). We 
have undertaken a number of efforts related to security. I will pull 
a few notes here. 

This is what we have done to date, in terms of surface transpor¬ 
tation. We have assessed and addressed potential threats to the 
highway system. It is a challenge, given the openness of the sys¬ 
tem. We are looking at the redundant capacity, making sure that 
we have identified alternative routes and alternative modes of 
transportation. 

We have worked with the States and local governments to iden¬ 
tify high consequence, high value, high vulnerability facilities; and 
assisted in conducting vulnerability assessments, sharing best 
practices across the country. We are scheduling regional emergency 
management workshops to ensure that areas are prepared for evac¬ 
uations, quarantines, and restoration of operations, should that be¬ 
come necessary. 

We are performing cases studies on the transportation response 
to the September 11th incidents in both the Washington, D.C. area 
and New York, as well as the Howard Street tunnel fire in Balti¬ 
more and the Northridge earthquake in California. We have pre¬ 
pared an emergency preparedness checklist for State and local gov¬ 
ernments, and are assisting them in emergency planning and oper¬ 
ations. 

Further, we have just recently announced an ITS solicitation for 
projects that will be focused on improving security, using tech¬ 
nology. A freight technology exposition is scheduled for April 27th, 
and we have under way ITS operations tests for security. Three are 
in progress and two more will be conducted. A national conference 
on incident and emergency management will be conducted in 
Irvine, California, March 11th through 13th. 

We have assisted State and local governments in conducting ta¬ 
bletop exercises, such as what was done in the Ft. Worth area. We 
are working closely with the American Association for State High- 
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way Officials (AASHTO) task force on transportation security. Sec¬ 
retary Mineta has asked us, and we are all working closely to¬ 
gether with NISC, to focus on intermodal security issues, and to co¬ 
ordinate U.S. dot’s security focus across all modes. NISC is also 
working very closely with the Office of Homeland Security. 

Senator Reid. There are concerns being raised about both the ac¬ 
curacy of Treasury’s fiscal year Highway Trust Fund revenue fig¬ 
ure, that is 2001, and the reasonableness of Treasury’s future rev¬ 
enue projections. It appears to some of us that Treasury has based 
future revenue projections on fiscal year 2001 revenues, which may 
represent a low point, due to the recession. 

Has your office taken a look at Treasury’s numbers, and are you 
comfortable with the 2001 figures being accurate, and that future 
year projections are not under-estimated? 

Ms. McLean. If I could take that one, sir, yes, we have looked 
at them. Treasury, actually, when they estimate future receipts, 
uses the same assumptions that are in the rest of the President’s 
budget. So there are no unique estimates made just for the High¬ 
way Trust Fund beyond the obvious, the taxes. But those are based 
on assumptions on the economy’s growth, which is the same for the 
rest of the President’s budget. 

So we believe that they are accurate, and we have walked 
through them with Treasury. I am sure that Treasury can go into 
more detail on that, if you would like to. 

Senator Reid. The 27 percent funding cut in your budget for 
2003 will have a substantial impact on State programs. Has the 
Federal Highway Administration made any effort to assist the im¬ 
pact on State programs for the year 2003? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we have calculated the numbers and 
provided to each State what we believe will be the projected reduc¬ 
tions in their program, as a result of the calculations. 

Senator Reid. I understand the dollar amounts, but the impact 
of what it will do to the highway and transportation systems in 
those States, have you taken a look at that? 

Ms. Peters. We have done some initial assessments, sir, and we 
are working with AASHTO to try determine whether there would 
be more significant impacts. 

As a former State transportation official, as you and several 
other members of the committee have mentioned, I do understand 
what those impacts can be. I understand where I would be, had I 
been in the job that I was in just a year ago, and looking at those 
impacts. It is not good news. I will not attempt to whitewash that 
in any way. It is not good news at all. 

There are some tools that the States can use, and we will help 
them in looking at those tools, to determine whether or not they 
can smooth out of the effects of this reduction in funding. 

One of the tools is that this year, we have a positive RABA, a 
positive $4.5 billion RABA. Next year, of course, RABA will be neg¬ 
ative, based on the current projections. We will be able to smooth 
that out, using tools such as advanced construction and other 
methods of financing. 

It is accurate that this does not bring more money to the table, 
but those are some of the methods that we have looked at in terms 
of being able to smooth this out over the period. 
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Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Administrator, I know you are in an awkward situation 
with this budget and coming before us. You are facing a committee 
that is pretty much unanimous on a bipartisan basis, in feeling 
that this budget is not adequate. 

For that reason, I believe every member of this committee. Dem¬ 
ocrat and Republican, have co-sponsored S. 1917, as well as almost 
all of them over on the House side. 

I agree with Senator Baucus. I have served for 15 years on this 
committee, with eight of those years in the House. I can remember 
many Administrations coming forth with a budget that really was 
not adequate, and changes can be made. 

Now in your statement, and I am quoting now, you say that the 
budget “honors the highway category guarantees in TEA-21.” I 
think there is some disagreement on this point. 

I would just like to ask you the question, does the Administration 
have a position on S. 1917, and do you believe that the Highway 
Trust Fund could accommodate the provisions of S. 1917? Maybe 
that would be Ms. McLean on the latter question. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, in terms of taking a position on the 
proposed legislation, we have not yet taken a position on the legis¬ 
lation. But as I indicated earlier, we would be happy to look at 
that, and to work with you, in terms of doing a technical review. 
I will defer to the Assistant Secretary for the second question. 

Ms. McLean. I believe the bill would allow funding up to $27.5 
billion at the TEA-21 estimated level. Is that correct? 

Senator Inhofe. And I might add that a lot of the people out 
there do not feel that S. 1917 is adequate. They would like to have 
a freeze of the 2002, which would be about $4 billion more, I be¬ 
lieve, than S. 1917 would provide for. 

Ms. McLean. I can answer both of those pieces. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

Ms. McLean. We believe that looking at the Trust Fund balance 
right now, that it can accommodate the $27.5 billion, basically the 
original TEA-21 funding level. 

But once you get above an obligation limitation level in 2003, 
above the $30 billion and the $31 billion range, the Trust Fund 
would not be able to support that level of obligation limitation in 
the out years. In the first couple of years, it would be able to, but 
in the out years, it would begin running a deficit. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you feel that that is pretty conclusive in 
your thinking, when we have already experienced that we really 
cannot predict into the future what that is going to be? I can re¬ 
member 3 years ago, when RABA first appeared, I thought, one of 
these days, this is going to happen; and, of course, it has happened. 
Anyway, that is something that you can take a look at. Real quick¬ 
ly, I have heard the statement that for every $1 billion in transpor¬ 
tation construction funding, it creates about 42,000 jobs. Does that 
sound unreasonable to either one of you? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, it does not sound unreasonable. I do 
not have the basis for the number, but it does not sound unreason¬ 
able. 
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Senator Inhofe. Yes, well, I would think, as a former State ad¬ 
ministrator, you probably have seen the effect it could have. I 
would only ask that you keep that in mind. 

Right now, we are doing everything we can for a stimulus pack¬ 
age. I honestly cannot think of anything that would do more to 
stimulate the economy than to provide the jobs that will come with 
increased funding and construction. 

I would ask you if that was one of the considerations that you 
made during your negotiations with the White House in coming up 
with this budget, and if it something that you should be looking at. 

Ms. McLean. The decision was made to follow the TEA-21 legis¬ 
lation, because we just did not believe that abandoning the concept 
of linking highway spending to receipts the fundamental concept 
and principle of TEA-21 was the position to take at this time. 

We did consider, however, the fact that additional spending in 
highways is linked to jobs. But at the same time as Ms. Peters 
pointed out previously, the reduction in outlays for the first year 
is a reduction of less than 3 percent. 

We believed that that was something that could be managed, bal¬ 
ancing the fact that there was increase in funding in 2002 above 
anticipated levels. 

Senator Inhoee. I have always felt very strongly about a very ro¬ 
bust highway program. You know, back when Republicans were im¬ 
portant, I chaired this committee. I have not changed my thinking 
since that time. 

I have one last question, and my time has expired. Let me just 
ask one question, and they can answer it for the record, if they do 
not have a position on it. 

Does the Administration have a position on a proposed change in 
the tax treatment of gasohol, with some of the things that are 
being discussed right now? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, the Administration has not yet 
taken a position on that. We are reviewing several proposals, in¬ 
cluding that of Senator Baucus, with regard to the 2.5 cents, but 
have not yet taken a position. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Baucus. Do you have any idea when you might take a 
position? 

Ms. Peters. I will defer to the Assistant Secretary for that one. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. McLean. I do not have a timetable for you, sir, but I can 
get back to you. 

Senator Baucus. I mean, the earlier the better, so we know 
where we all are. 

Ms. McLean. Sure, I understand. 

Senator Baucus. Second, on the Treasury’s estimates, could you 
just tell me how deeply you or your staff examined the assumptions 
and the data with Treasury. 

Ms. McLean. Well, we have looked at their estimates. They are 
all based on, as I have mentioned, the President’s economic as¬ 
sumptions. But there is a level of detail that Treasury deals with 
on their own. They do not provide all of the details of their esti¬ 
mates, and that has been a policy that Treasury has had for years. 
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We can, again, provide you some additional information from 
Treasury on that. But, again, the estimates are based on the same 
assumptions that the President uses in the rest of the budget. 

Senator Baucus. Have you asked Treasury for more details, and 
have they refused to give them, because of long-standing policy? I 
am just trying to determine this here. 

Ms. McLean. No, they have been very cooperative in sharing 
their estimates with us. We understand that the reduction in 
actuals for 2001 are based on primarily three phenomena: a reduc¬ 
tion in the overall economy, a reduction in receipts from the retail 
tax on trucks, and increased substitution of gasohol for gasoline. So 
we are very aware of the differences in the look-back calculation. 

Senator Baucus. Do you know whether Treasury uses only the 
estimates at the beginning of the year, or whether they are up¬ 
dated, as the economy changes? 

I ask that question because, regrettably, there is a quiet dis¬ 
parity between 0MB and CBO, with respect to tax matters, to the 
Joint Tax Committee. That is, whenever we, in the Congress, par¬ 
ticularly near the end of the year, when generally tax legislation 
comes to the Floor, are asking the Joint Tax Committee for esti¬ 
mates. Of course, they look at the economy and look at lots of other 
facts. 

But by tradition, they use the economic estimates made at the 
beginning of the year, in January. They do not update them; why, 
because 0MB does not. So all this data is really dated. I am curi¬ 
ous whether you know, in doing your RABA estimates, like I said, 
the January Administration estimates, or whether they are ever 
updated to more accurately reflect the state of the economy. 

Ms. McLean. The TEA-21 legislation requires that the adjust¬ 
ment for the revenue aligned budget authority and the other ad¬ 
justments to the obligation limitations are done at the time of the 
President’s budget release. So the law dictates that it is done at 
that time. 

Senator Baucus. That is a legal requirement? 

Ms. McLean. Well, it specifically says in law that in the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget, the President shall submit these adjustments. 

Senator Baucus. Well, there is another adjustment. I hope it 
does not reflect the Trust Fund balance. That is very interesting. 
There must be some meaning in that. I do not know what it is. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. I urge all of us to go back and see if we are 
using the right criteria. I urge FHA, DOT, and all of us who are 
interested in this subject to do so. Perhaps we are not using the 
right criteria in making these estimates. For example, there may 
be some specific highway criteria that we are just not using, and 
should. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, except to state that 
I urge the Administration to work very strongly for, as Senator 
Inhofe stated, a robust highway program. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, if they go back and find that is the 
correct, what were the words you used, “program numbers”? 

Senator Baucus. Oh, the numbers. 
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Senator Reid. Well, my point is, if they find that those are the 
right numbers, they should find some different ones, because we 
need to do something. 

I would ask unanimous consent, if the committee has no objec¬ 
tion, that statements by the Department of Treasury and the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office be made a part of the record. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Senator Reid. Senator Wyden? 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to go over the question of the implication of the cuts, Ms. 
Peters, because I am still not clear, in terms of your view on this. 

What I am hearing from State transportation officials in my 
State, and I think this is true across the country, is that these cuts 
are going to mean significant delays for many urgently needed 
transportation projects. Do you disagree with that assessment? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wyden, no, I do not disagree 
that there will be delays. What I was saying, and perhaps I could 
and should clarify for the record, is that transportation construc¬ 
tion projects that are underway today likely will not be delayed, be¬ 
cause States will be able to use the higher level of RABA during 
the current year, and smooth that out over time. 

Perhaps it would be best if I would frame it, if I were still a 
State administrator, would I cut existing transportation projects, 
those that are being built today? The answer to that would be no; 
that we would be able to work out funding for those projects. 

In terms of the future program, the Highway Program does 
spend out at a slower pace than do many other programs. For ex¬ 
ample, capital outlay, on average, 27 percent of a project will spend 
out in the first year; approximately 41 percent the second year; 16 
percent the third year; and 10 percent the following year. 

Because States, and especially a State like Oregon, have a num¬ 
ber of transportation projects ongoing at any given time, then you 
average that outlay over a period of time. So what I am saying is, 
I do not see any immediate transportation projects being stopped, 
or layoffs as a result of that. 

However, you are correct, sir, in terms of the long-term program. 
People would generally take a 5-year program and perhaps spread 
that out over a longer period of time, given the projected downturn 
in revenue. So it will have an effect, but what I am saying is, it 
will be more of a delayed effect than an immediate effect. 

Senator Wyden. Could you provide me and other members of the 
committee your independent assessment of how you reached that 
judgment, because that is not in line with that I am hearing in Or¬ 
egon, and I do not think it is in line with what the Congress is 
hearing. 

If you think that somehow there can be some budgetary slight 
of hand, I would like to see your assessment, as to how you are 
going to limit the damage here, because it is not a view that I 
share. Could you provide that to us? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wyden, we would be happy 
to do that. 

Senator Wyden. Let me ask a question of your colleague, as well. 
Were you asked by the Administration about the consequences of 
these budget cuts? It seems to me that it runs completely contrary 
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to what the President said at the State of the Union Address. I am 
just wondering if you or anybody else in the Administration was 
asked about the consequences of cuts of these magnitude. 

Ms. McLean. We did discuss the details surrounding a funding 
level for highways at the amount proposed in the President’s budg¬ 
et. It was a concern of the Administration. 

The decision was made, again, not to abandon the concept of 
TEA-21, which is to have highway tax receipts reflected in the 
level of highway spending. Again, we believe that RABA has pro¬ 
vided a total benefit of $4.7 billion to highway spending, and that 
was something that we did support. 

Senator Wyden. But you made the judgment that this could cost 
jobs and that this would have regrettable economic consequences, 
and you went ahead anyway for the reasons that you described. 

Ms. McLean. Well, as you probably are aware, in TEA-21, any 
additional funding beyond what was proposed in the President’s 
budget, because the President’s budget complies with the current 
law, would be spending above and beyond what is allowed in the 
firewalls. Such spending would essentially either increase either 
the deficit, or would have to be balanced by reductions in spending 
in other domestic discretionary programs. 

As the President also stated in his State of the Union Address, 
we have several priorities in the President’s budget, including 
fighting the current war, and balancing those priorities are difficult 
choices. 

Senator Wyden. Let me ask one last question for you, Ms. Pe¬ 
ters. In the last TEA-21, Senator Graham and I, under the leader¬ 
ship of then Chairman Baucus, worked on this streamlining issue. 
The history of how it has been implemented is certainly very dif¬ 
ferent than the three of us envisioned. 

We saw that the whole idea was to ensure that environmental 
requirements would move forward concurrently with the project de¬ 
velopment requirements; that you put the two of them on the same 
track. We are now 3 years plus into this, and it just seems like we 
are still moving backward. 

Why is it so difficult to take a concept that Senator Graham and 
Senator Baucus and I thought was pretty straight forward—envi¬ 
ronmental track, project track, work together—why is it so difficult 
to get this implemented? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Wyden, I share your frustra¬ 
tion. In fact, I spent some time before Congress in my prior role, 
talking about environmental streamlining and how important it is. 
I do share your concerns. 

In trying to process things concurrently, what I have found in 
the short time that I have been with the Federal Highway Admin¬ 
istration is that there are as many reasons as there are projects 
out there. 

But to summarize some of those reasons, the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, while it was tasked with environmental stream¬ 
lining, does not have authority over a number of other environ¬ 
mental regulatory areas. 

I believe, however, there are ways we can work through that. 
Certainly, the Secretary feels that we can work through that by 
working more closely with the other environmental resource agen- 
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cies and finding a way, as you indicated, to more concurrently proc¬ 
ess requests for project approval, rather than having them he se¬ 
quentially processed and then have to loop back. 

Further, we believe there are ways to allocate resources, as was 
mentioned earlier, to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service and other re¬ 
source agencies, so that they can more timely move those process 
approvals forward. 

We believe that states can process a number of environmental 
approvals. We believe that we ought to be able to delegate author¬ 
ity to the states to do a number of them, most specifically, categor¬ 
ical exclusions; so again, we can move the process much more 
quickly. 

I believe, and the Secretary believes, that there are ways that we 
can, within the existing law, substantially decrease the time that 
it takes to get environmental approvals without compromising the 
environment, and we are very committed to doing so. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. The chairman of the full committee. Senator Jef¬ 
fords, has arrived. He has indicated he will not give a full state¬ 
ment. 

I will call on Senator Chafee now for his questions. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you very much. Senator Reid. 

I believe, Ms. McLean, you mentioned several contributors to the 
fall-off in revenue to the Highway Trust Fund. From a chart I have 
here, it looks like the retail tax on trucks is the biggest culprit. 
Could you just describe what that tax is, and why it fell off so 
much? It is $2 billion, from this write-up. 

Ms. McLean. Yes, it is a 12 percent tax on purchases of new 
heavy trucks, trailers, and similar pieces of equipment. Obviously, 
when the economy is good, companies are making large invest¬ 
ments in capital in their businesses. 

That is basically what was happening in 2000. In 2001, however, 
those sales declined, and as a result, our tax revenues into the 
Highway Trust Fund declined. If these pieces of equipment are re¬ 
sold, there is no tax that is deposited in the Trust Fund. 

Senator Chafee. And is this up-to-date? If it is 2001, is it right 
through December, all those zero percent deals? At least in Rhode 
Island, my dealers are telling me, they had some of their best years 
ever, with some of the incentives that were offered. 

So it is just such a surprisingly low number, from the previous 
year. I was just wondering as to the accuracy of it. Is it up-to-date, 
all through December? 

Ms. McLean. The figures are for the Federal fiscal year, ending 
in September. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Chafee, our under¬ 
standing in talking with Treasury is that it is. Apparently, there 
was quite a peak in the sale of new trucks in the 1998/1999 time- 
frame. Then, because the economy has cooled in more recent years, 
dealers, instead of buying new trucks, are keeping the trucks they 
have. 

One of the things that the trucking industry, in my experience 
as a State administrator, was able to do, in lean times, is put the 
trucks idle for awhile, and not have to purchase new trucks or not 
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run those trucks. The variable cost component of their industry is 
rather large, so they have the ability to do that. 

Initially, at least reading through with the Treasury, as we were 
aware of it, it appears that that indicator is now moving up. I be¬ 
lieve that the last factor that I would mention is that, of course, 
the last quarter, the fourth quarter revenue figures, I believe, are 
not based on actuals, but on projected from the third quarter. 

Ms. McLean. Simply because those estimates are made right be¬ 
fore the President’s budget is released, which is right at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, those estimates just have not come up. 

Senator Chafee. So theoretically, that number could change. 

Ms. McLean. It could. But once again, if you go back to the 
TEA-21 language, the adjustment that is made for both the obliga¬ 
tion limitation and the revenue aligned budget authority, those are 
required to be made at the time the President’s budget is released. 
So those new figures could come in, but TEA-21 requires that ad¬ 
justment to be made at the time of the release of the President’s 
budget. 

Senator Chafee. OK, and last, what is the answer? You men¬ 
tioned RABA is going to look better in the future in the next year, 
and hopefully you would work with us to maybe just smooth out 
some of the rough spots here, and the differences between the 
years. Maybe you could just expand on that, and how you can work 
with us to do that. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Chafee, I would be glad to 
talk with you a little bit about that. We are looking at two con¬ 
cepts. One is the calculation of RABA, per se, and is there a way 
to perhaps smooth out the peaks and valleys? 

The unfortunate circumstance that resulted in the number that 
we are looking at today is a double negative, if you will. In the 
look-back, as it was calculated, there were overly optimistic projec¬ 
tions for 2001, based a few years back. Then when we calibrated 
those to what the actual receipts in 2001 were, that was a nega¬ 
tive. The look forward was negative as well. 

The look-forward, however, is not as negative, if that is not a re¬ 
dundant term, to say it is not as negative going forward. But none¬ 
theless, it was not a positive number either. So the combination of 
the look-back, which was a negative $3.5 billion, and the look-for¬ 
ward, which was a negative $0.9 billion, resulted in what we have 
today. 

I believe, and we have discussed this somewhat within the De¬ 
partment, and certainly the Secretary mentioned it in his testi¬ 
mony before this committee earlier, that there may be ways to 
smooth out the peaks and valleys, by looking at the method with 
which we calculate RABA. 

But, as the Assistant Secretary said, and we do feel very strong¬ 
ly, that tying spending to receipts is an important concept to con¬ 
tinue with in the future. So perhaps we can work with the way the 
formula is calculated, to smooth out those peak-and-valley effects 
in the future. 

Senator Reid. Chairman Jeffords is here. Chairman Jeffords is, 
I am sure, feeling good today. The first gold medal in the Winter 
Olympics was won by a person from Vermont. Her name was 
Clark, as I recall. 
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Senator Baucus. Kelly. 

Senator Reid. Was the last name Kelly? 

Senator Baucus. The first name. 

Senator Reid. Yes, I thought Clark was right. But anyway, she 
is a real daredevil on that snowboard. She better be careful. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. It was not unexpected. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Which is true. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Peters, I want to commend you on the 
leadership you are providing in the area of environmental steward¬ 
ship in the so-called streamlining. You site New Hampshire as the 
leader in this regard, and of course, they probably stole everything 
they did from Vermont. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. But putting that aside, I encourage you to 
continue to highlight best practices around the country, and to 
work with your colleagues in the resource agencies. 

I would like to see you make as much administrative progress as 
possible before we legislate further on this topic. Please comment 
on your plans in this regard. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Jeffords, thank you. 

We have a number of efforts underway, where we believe that we 
can make some inroads, using the administrative means that we 
have available to us today. 

As I mentioned earlier, one of the things that we believe has pre¬ 
vented us from moving forward as aggressively as we would like 
is the working relationship between Federal resource agencies and 
U.S. DOT. Accordingly, our Deputy Secretary has met with his 
counterparts in other resource agencies, and we want to work very 
closely with the Council on Environmental Quality, as well, to 
move forward streamlining efforts. 

We believe that we can do this by raising to a high level the 
issues where projects do get hung up and are in dispute, and by 
developing a dispute resolution process to move them through 
much more quickly, so that we are not delayed in moving projects 
forward when disputes do come about. 

As I mentioned earlier, we need more concurrent processing, 
rather than sequential processing. I have to say, one of the really 
frustrating things for me, as a former State Administrator, was to 
finally get agreement, for example, with the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, and then have to go to the Corps of Engineers, and get a 
404 permit from them. 

They would make a change, and then I would have to go back 
to U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, and take the change that I had to 
make to get the 404 permit back to them. I felt a little like a rat 
in a maze sometimes. 

We think that we can change some of those processes so that we 
still are mindful stewards of the environment, but we are not play¬ 
ing this constant loopback game. 

Further, there are a number of projects that require categorical 
exclusions. These are generally projects that are not taking new 
right-of-way, and are not major expansions, meaning that they 
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would not add capacity. Improvement projects such as safety and 
maintenance need to be able to move forward much more expedi¬ 
tiously than they are today. 

These, again, are areas where we believe states can be given au¬ 
thority, when they have a good environmental record, to move for¬ 
ward with projects, without having to then come to Federal officials 
for another layer of approval. So those are some of the methods, 
sir, that we think we can use to expedite the process. 

One more that I would mention is working with the AASHTO 
Center for Environmental Excellence. We are allocating some of the 
money that you made available to us for environmental stream¬ 
lining to get that Center started. It will collect and share best prac¬ 
tices, and send teams out to help people work through environ¬ 
mental issues when they do hit a roadblock in project processing. 

Senator Jeffords. In your written testimony, you mention that 
FHWA has modified its bridge performance measures. In my State 
of Vermont, we have many historic bridges, both covered bridges 
and steel truss bridges. How will the new measures impact our 
ability to preserve those bridges? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we certainly want to be sure that we 
are preserving historic bridges. 

If I am not speaking accurately, based on what my written testi¬ 
mony was, I will certainly get back to you. But this is one of the 
factors that we came up against, and this has to do with the bridge 
rehabilitation fund (BRF). 

If a bridge had had a rehabilitation project in the past 10 years, 
they were not then able to use BRF funds for future repairs or 
maintenance on that bridge that would extend the life of the 
bridge. We felt it was important not to restrict that funding, be¬ 
cause clearly we want to extend the life of bridges. 

So we wanted to make available that funding category to use on 
bridges, so that we could do restorative work and continue to ex¬ 
tend the life of the bridge. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, that is helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for calling the hearing. 

Senator Reid. Thank you for being here. 

There is one last question that I have. You may have stated this 
in your opening statement, or it could have been in response to 
Senator Baucus, who asked you a number of questions about envi¬ 
ronmental streamlining. 

You said that it had been improved by 1 year. Well, if 1 year is 
1 year from seven, tell us what that means. Instead of 1 year, it 
is what? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the base data with me. 
But the median time that it takes to complete an environmental 
impact statement has been reduced by 1 year. 

Senator Reid. But you do not know what that means? 

Ms. Peters. I believe it was from 7 years, sir, but let me get the 
exact data, so that I do not misspeak to you today. I believe it was 
from 7 years. But, as I said, it is still too long. 

Senator Reid. Yes, people who are waiting to have something 
done, to tell them that it is multiple years, and we have increased 
it by 1 year, that is a big help. We appreciate that, but we are 
going to have to do much better than that. 
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Based on your experience in the State of Arizona, as you ex¬ 
plained to us, you felt like a rat in a maze. That is how people ex¬ 
plain this to us; that they are shuffled back and forth, from the 
Corps of Engineers, to the EPA, plus Fish & Wildlife, and all this. 
It just becomes a burden that makes us all look a little bit foolish. 

So I think we should really follow the admonition of Senator 
Baucus, and do whatever we can to streamline this. If you need 
legislative help, we would be happy to take a look at that. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. I certainly will 
work with you on that. You have my commitment. 

In fact, I will say, when I spoke to the Secretary about taking 
the job as Federal Highway Administrator, I mentioned to him how 
important this was, and I will continue to focus on it. 

Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe, or any other Senators? 

Senator Baucus. Yes, I have just a couple of questions, very 
briefly. 

Ms. McLean, I just want to make sure that I heard your state¬ 
ment correctly; that is, when Senator Wyden asked you about 
whether there will be job layoffs or not. 

I want you to please clarify this, because there are many, par¬ 
ticularly in the contracting industry, who say just the contrary. 
That is, there will definitely be jobs laid off, if the Administration’s 
recommended budget is adopted by the Congress. In fact, I think 
a panelist on the next panel, my guess is, is going to testify very 
much to that point. So I just want to make sure we heard straight 
what you said. 

Ms. McLean. What I said, or at least what I meant to say, was 
that we were looking at all the factors and all of the details sur¬ 
rounding proposing a funding level at the level that is in the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget. 

We are well aware of those suggestions that the reduction in 
funding, or an increase in funding, results in either a loss or a gain 
of jobs. So that was part of the discussion. 

Senator Baucus. So is it your analysis that the swing of roughly 
$8 or $9 billion will result in lost jobs or not? I am just curious 
what your analysis shows and what your testimony is. 

Ms. McLean. I do not have today what a number would be. 
What the reduction in Federal-aid highway program outlays of 1.3 
percent in 2003, that would be the reduction in funding level. 

Senator Baucus. I am just asking the simple question, are there 
going to be jobs lost or not, based upon the Administration’s budget 
submission? 

Ms. McLean. I would say that there would be a reduction in 
funding for highways, which would result in the level of construc¬ 
tion in highways. But I could not tell you the number of jobs. 

Senator Baucus. So the answer is yes, there would be loss, but 
you do not know the number. 

Ms. McLean. I do not know the number. 

Senator Baucus. Thank you. 

I have one other question, if I might. I have just some ideas on 
how to get at environmental streamlining. It is my thought that be¬ 
cause of all the boxes and the rabbits running around the maze 
and so forth, and it somewhat legitimate, but I do not think en- 
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tirely, that DOT be made the lead agency, with respect to purposes 
and need and scope and alternatives. 

You know, all agencies can be consulted, and should be, the ap¬ 
propriate agencies. But you need some lead agency; somebody that 
can organize all this. 

It is my understanding that there really is not a well defined 
lead agency, at this point. So one thought might be and, in fact, 
in the bill that I will be introducing at the appropriate time, it will 
include such language. 

I am also wondering if it might make sense to have sort of a 
deadline by which an agency has got to respond, at some date. It 
would be something that is reasonable and make sense, but at 
least some date. 

I mean, the world is usually run by deadlines. For a lot of people 
in Government, it is not. I am not being critical, but I am just mak¬ 
ing an observation. 

For example, all of us run by deadlines. You know, lots of you 
can think of all kinds of people in their daily lives who operate by 
deadlines, and the businesses have deadlines. You have quarterly 
reports in the business sector, and you can name it. But a lot of 
agencies do not seem to have deadlines within which to make their 
recommendations, their suggestions. 

It just seems to me that the agencies should have deadlines. You 
know, it would force them to think a little bit. Frankly, they might 
find something pretty creative, if they have got a deadline, so long 
as it is reasonable. That, too, will be in the bill. Deadlines will be 
included in the bill that I intend to introduce. 

But if you could just think about that, when you make your rec¬ 
ommendations to us, as we further discuss the legislation, we 
would deeply appreciate it. Thank you. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Baucus, I think those 
are good suggestions, and we will consider those. 

Senator Reid. Max, I think that is a great idea, because a lot of 
times, these agencies are waiting around for one of the other agen¬ 
cies to do something. 

I think that that, combined with your idea to have a time, and 
as you have indicated, a reasonable time, we have got to do that, 
because there is no pressure for them to do anything. They can 
wait forever on this. So I think that is a great idea. 

We have been joined by Senator Graham of Florida. Do you have 
a statement you want to give? 

Senator Graham. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a statement, but 
I do have a few questions, if this would be appropriate. 

Senator Reid. We would be happy to have you ask those. This 
is totally appropriate. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB GRAHAM, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Senator Graham. Now I am going to violate what I just said, to 
make a brief statement. 

Senator Reid. It does not matter. It is counting against your 5 
minutes, anyway. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator Graham. I heard the discussion about the number of 
jobs affected by this. I know, as a former Governor, during a period 
of economic downturn in the early 1980’s, we analyzed all the 
things that the State Government could do to try to play a positive 
counter-cyclical role. 

We concluded that one of the most significant things to do was 
to accelerate our highway maintenance programs; that they were 
quick starting, they were heavy employment-oriented, and they left 
behind a better community and a stronger economic infrastructure. 

So I do not know how the States and other territories that are 
beneficiaries of these funds are allocating it, as between new con¬ 
struction and maintenance. But if a significant amount of that is 
in maintenance, as I know it is in my State, you are talking about 
very large number of job losses, if you cutoff those funds. So this 
is a real economic, as well as a transportation, issue. 

Having said that, when did the DOT first begin to suspect that 
the RABA calculation would result in such a large negative num¬ 
ber? 

Ms. McLean. Sir, during the mid-session review, which the 
White House puts out around August- 

Senator Graham. This was August of 2001? 

Ms. McLean. Correct, there was a release that showed a nega¬ 
tive, and I believe it was around, I want to say, $1.2 billion/$1.3 
billion at that time. 

Senator Graham. What steps were taken in August of 2001 to 
alert the States that they might be facing significantly reduced 
funds in the next year? 

Ms. McLean. We did notify them, and I think Administrator Pe¬ 
ters can respond to that, as well. But I know that AASHTO was 
aware, and some of the other user groups were aware at that time, 
that a negative RABA or a negative adjustment was something 
that was very possible, due to the tax revenues. 

Senator Graham. What steps did the States take to take that 
into account? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Graham, I could not tell 
you specifically what steps the States took. But we did know as 
early as mid-summer, that RABA would likely be negative. 

In fact, in early July, we were hosting a Western States Sympo¬ 
sium of State Transportation Officials in Phoenix, Arizona, shortly 
before I was able to come to Washington. We were talking about 
the probability that RABA would be negative at that point in time. 
By the fall, as we began to get more data together, it was more evi¬ 
dent and we were having discussions with various interest groups. 

I do know very specifically in early December of 2001, when I 
had an opportunity to speak to the AASHTO organization, which 
is the State Highway Transportation Officials, we talked very open¬ 
ly about negative RABA at that point in time. 

I was not party to discussions among the members about what 
specifically they might do. Again, I can only look back and tell you 
what I would have done, had I still been a State administrator. I 
would have been looking at trying to even out the flow between 2 
years, so that I could try to keep my programs intact, and then 
look at the out years of the program, at perhaps extending the date 
of projects out into the future. 
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One thing that is important, that we certainly have talked about, 
and I have talked about with some members of AASHTO is that 
this is news that is not good in the short term. But, as I mentioned 
earlier, because of the rather slow pay-out of highway spending, we 
are not going to fall off the “plateau,” if you will, immediately. 

But we do have reauthorization coming up and, as I think the 
chairman mentioned earlier, we are starting reauthorization at a 
lower level. In looking at the overall life of reauthorization of the 
transportation funding act, it is very important for us to look at 
this and try to provide more stability in funding over the long run. 

Senator Graham. My time is short, and I am going to make what 
may be more of a statement than a question. But I understand that 
you talked earlier about the Intelligent Transportation System Pro¬ 
gram. 

I have been very concerned that the high level of earmarking of 
that program had undercut its basic objective, which was to learn 
something about how ITS programs worked in real world applica¬ 
tions, so we would do a better job in the future of reducing highway 
congestion. 

Toward that end, last year, I offered an amendment, which was 
adopted in the Senate, and stayed essentially in fact in the final 
bill, which said that the following sums shall be made available for 
ITS system projects, that are designed to achieve the goals and 
purposes set forth in Section 5203 of the ITS Act of 1998. 

I encourage the Department of Transportation to look at these 
three pages of earmarked ITS projects, and evaluate them against 
that standard of, are they consistent with the purposes that led to 
this ITS Act in the first place; and if you find them not to be con¬ 
sistent, that you not disburse the funds. I will be interested in see¬ 
ing which of these many, many projects you find not to be con¬ 
sistent with the statutory purpose. 

Senator Reid. Senator Graham, for those that are watching this, 
and members of the committee know, has done hundreds of jobs 
and put in full shifts over the years that he was Governor and the 
years he has been in the Senate. 

My question is. Senator Graham, have you done anything deal¬ 
ing with highway construction? 

Senator Graham. Many, probably 10 or 15 highway construction 
jobs, from bridge building to asphalt pouring. 

Senator Baucus. I might say to my good friend and chairman, 
I have followed Senator Graham’s lead. I know that he has done 
that. I thought it was a great idea, so I have done the same thing, 
and I might say the same. 

I have operated heavy equipment and raked gravel on highway 
jobs. I commend it to all of us on the committee, because it gives 
you a really good sense of, you know, what is going on here, as you 
talk to the guys and gals. 

I do not know if this happened to you. Senator Graham. I was 
also a sign person 1 day, and I was trying to get the traffic to stop. 
I jumped out in front of this traffic to get them to stop, because 
equipment was on the road, and instead of flashing the stop sign, 
I flashed the slow sign. 

[Laughter.] 
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Senator BaucUS. A guy went through, but he knew more about 
what was going on than I did. He stopped, and he just read me the 
riot act, because I had flashed the wrong sign. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Baucus. But he knew exactly what was going on. 

So we all have had our great experiences on these jobs. I highly 
commend it. 

Senator Reid. Well, I could rake the gravel, and I think I could 
do the sign; but heavy equipment should be left for someone else. 

Senator Baucus. Well, 1 day they put me out in any empty field 
for 3 hours by myself, to make sure I did not cause too much dam¬ 
age. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much. We appreciate both of you 
being here. 

Ms. Peters. Thank you. 

Ms. McLean. Thank you. 

Senator Reid. The next panel of witnesses that we have today is 
the Honorable Tom Stephens, Director of the Nevada State Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation. He will testify on behalf of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 

We will also hear from Mr. William Fay, President and CEO, 
American Highway Users Alliance, Washington, D.C.; and Mr. Tom 
Hill, Chief Executive, Oldcastle Materials, Incorporated, on behalf 
of the American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 

As has been indicated by Senator Inhofe, we were expecting Mr. 
Duit here today, but sadly, his business burned down Saturday 
night, and he is therefore unable to be here. 

I have said this. Senator Baucus, to Senator Graham, but I hope 
the two of you do something in the form of putting together your 
experiences. I think that would be really entertaining and really re¬ 
warding. 

Senator Baucus. We can do that. 

Senator Reid. But I think it is great that the two of you have 
done that. It is certainly a way to find out what is going on out 
there, and there is no other way. 

I have done it on a very limited basis, and have to acknowledge 
that I have not spent full shifts out there. I will come and do a few 
things and then leave. But I know that you and Senator Graham 
have put in full shifts, which is very hard to do. 

We are first going to hear today from Tom Stephens. Tom, please 
proceed. As each of you know, here is the little lamp. It will say 
“talk,” and when you have 1 minute left, it says, “sum up,” and 
then “quit.” Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, NE¬ 
VADA DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, ON BEHALF OF 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND 

TRANSPORTATION OFFICIALS 

Mr. Stephens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Tom Stephens, Director of the Nevada Department of Transpor¬ 
tation. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today 
on a topic of extreme concern to every member of the American As¬ 
sociation of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 
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Mr. Chairman, we, in the States are stunned by the fiscal year 
2003 budget proposal to slash $8.6 billion from the current high¬ 
way funding levels. In the midst of a recession, this would cut the 
Federal Highway Program by 27 percent, because of an apparent 
slow-down in Highway Trust Fund Revenues, which triggered a 
complex revenue aligned budget authority reduction. 

Losses of this magnitude can wipe out much of what we have ac¬ 
complished in the past 4 years to reduce the backlog of needed 
highway improvements. It would set the clock back to ISTEA. 

We strongly support the bill you all introduced last week to re¬ 
store highway funding to not less than the $27.8 billion level au¬ 
thorized in TEA-21 for fiscal year 2003. We commend you for your 
appreciation of how important sustained highway investment is to 
the country, and thank you for your leadership in putting forth this 
legislation. 

It is our emphatic view that the “not less than” for fiscal year 
2003 should be no less than the $31.8 billion level provided in fiscal 
year 2002. 

With 36 State Governors and legislators already contending with 
severe budget shortfalls, it is vital to maintain current Eederal 
funding. Otherwise, State and local officials will have to begin the 
task of cutting billions of dollars in highway projects from their fis¬ 
cal year 2003 Transportation Improvement Programs. 

Einal decision on these cuts will be made public in September, 
affecting nearly every community in the Nation. Construction con¬ 
tractors throughout the country will cut back on equipment pur¬ 
chases, and lay off tens of thousands of well paid construction 
workers. 

Stock prices of several heavy equipment companies and construc¬ 
tion companies have already dropped. Engineering consulting 
firms, already hard hit by the recession, will almost immediately 
have to start laying off engineers and technicians, as design work 
for next year’s projects is delayed or canceled. 

Let me give you just a few State-specific examples, based upon 
a survey that AASHTO now has underway. In Nevada, a $50 mil¬ 
lion cut in Eederal funding will translate into a $50 million reduc¬ 
tion in construction contracts. Euture year programs will be 
downsized, as well. This funding cut would jeopardize our progress 
on numerous projects to meet the demands of the Nation’s fastest 
growing State. 

In Oklahoma, a total of $120 million in construction and right- 
of-way projects would be delayed or canceled, and the State’s pro¬ 
posed $1 billion GARVEE Bond Program would be jeopardized. 

In Montana, a $67 million reduction would result in the loss of 
2,800 jobs, roughly equivalent to a quarter of the new jobs created 
in Montana in 2001. 

In the longer term, we are concerned that the fiscal year 2003 
cut, from $32 billion down to $23 billion, will be used as the base¬ 
line for the reauthorization of TEA-21. Over the next 7 years, the 
Highway Program would lose $60 billion, the equivalent of 2 years 
funding under TEA-21, with the Highway Trust Eund locking up 
tens of billions of dollars by the end of the period. 
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Not only do we need to ensure that the fiscal year 2003 funding 
levels are restored, but also that the firewalls for the distribution 
of the Highway Trust Fund receipts are perpetuated. 

This damage to our highway system and the Nation’s economy 
need not occur. As the chart next to me shows, there is over $19 
billion in the Highway Trust Fund. By using only $2.4 billion for 
outlays in fiscal year 2003, we can keep highway investments at 
the fiscal year 2002 level. 

Now no matter what you think about the calculations, when you 
look at the numbers here, the fact is that the Highway Trust Fund 
has grown from $8 billion in the last 4 years, up to $19 billion. No 
matter how you calculate it, there is a lot more money in the High¬ 
way Trust Fund today than there was 4 years ago. 

Clearly, the RABA mechanism needs to be refined, and calcula¬ 
tions by the Treasury Department need scrutiny. But there are two 
principles adopted in TEA-21, which must be maintained. 

The first is to provide funding guarantees to provide the reli¬ 
ability essential to multi-year investments. The second is to pre¬ 
serve the firewalls in the Budget Enforcement Act, to assure that 
all of the revenues which flow into the Highway Trust Fund are 
spent for transportation. 

Let me conclude by saying that transportation has enabled the 
economic prosperity that America has enjoyed since the 1950’s. It 
is a simple equation: better transportation equals productivity 
gains and economic growth. 

As we struggle to regain our economic vitality, we dare not pull 
the plug on our transportation investments. America’s fuel taxes 
collected for highways should be spent on highways. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Fay? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FAY, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY USER’S ALLIANCE 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting the Highway 
User’s to testify at this important, very timely hearing on highway 
funding. 

We are one of the most broad-based and diverse advocacy groups 
in the U.S. We are a consumer’s group for America’s motorists and 
truckers, buses and RVs. We represent vehicle manufacturers; the 
oil industry; the service stations that fuel them; 3-M, insurance 
and other safety interests; farmers; industries that produce con¬ 
crete, stone, asphalt; and contractors and equipment manufactur¬ 
ers that turn those substances into highways. 

It seems like yesterday that we were asking for $5 billion to 
stimulate jobs in the economy. Now we are here on a far graver 
task, to avert the job and economic disruption that will result from 
the loss of $9 billion in highway funding next year. 

Simply stated, slashing 27 percent from our Nation’s largest in¬ 
frastructure program is too much. It will have serious economic re¬ 
percussions for a Nation struggling to climb out of recession. Cuts 
ranging from $28 million in Delaware, to $618 million in Cali¬ 
fornia, will be nothing short of calamitous. 
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The mere announcement of these cuts has already cost Ameri¬ 
cans jobs. Appended to my statement is a Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee study, estimating the cost of losing one’s job: the financial 
hardship, the loss of health care and health insurance, rising mor¬ 
tality, divorce, and suicide. Quoting from that study, the longer job¬ 
less endures, the more likely it becomes that frustrations will be 
vented on the family or on the rest of society. 

Road investments not made also delay positive societal benefits: 
the safety benefits of reducing crashes, the air quality, time saving 
and fuel saving benefits of relieving gridlock, the productivity bene¬ 
fits of speedier deliveries. They are the reason that the highway 
tax is the tax Americans pay most willingly. But they are only real¬ 
ized if highway taxes are used as intended. 

No where are these gains clearer than in our study evaluating 
the 20 year benefits of improving America’s 167 worst bottlenecks, 
287,000 fewer crashes, 1,150 fewer deaths, 141,000 fewer injuries, 
45 percent less carbon monoxide, 44 less VOCs, 71 percent less 
C02, 20 billion less gallons of fuel consumed, and 19 minutes 
knocked off the time it takes to drive through the bottleneck. 

For commuters, that is 38 minutes a day that they can spend 
with their families, at work, at errand, or recreation. That is why 
this funding shortfall is so crucial to our 45 million members. 

In the short term, we strongly support prompt enactment of S. 
1917. We are mounting a nationwide media and grassroots cam¬ 
paign to enlist co-sponsors, and urge appropriators to do their part, 
once it is enacted. 

We wish the funding levels were more, but we commend this 
committee for its unanimous support and leadership, and for its 
bill, that actually sets obligation levels at a little under the amount 
that the Administration’s budget says is going to be collected in 
taxes in 2003. 

America’s highway users have an ironclad case that sets us apart 
from other interests asking for funding. We have already paid the 
$19 billion in taxes, and they are just sitting here in Washington. 

To make matters worse, even using the Administration’s conserv¬ 
ative revenue estimations, this surplus is going to double by the 
year 2008. The taxes we want released have already been paid. If 
they are not released, even more funds will languish in Wash¬ 
ington, as our roads crumble. 

Let me be clear. We knew that RABA could go both ways. We 
have enjoyed record funding, because receipts have exceeded expec¬ 
tations. If there was not a Trust Fund surplus, we would be just 
another interest group with its hand out. But we have already paid 
the taxes that S. 1917 will invest. 

Turning to reauthorization, TEA-21 restored the concept of high¬ 
way taxes paid equal highway investments made. While that con¬ 
cept must be preserved, we might make some minor adjustments 
that are going to eliminate future funding swings. 

To us, the fact that Treasury has failed to predict the adverse 
impact of the recession on revenues from diesel fuel and truck and 
tire sales, their models fail to understate future revenues, particu¬ 
larly if the economy picks up. 

To us, that suggests several clear priorities, and they are in¬ 
cluded in my statement. We need to enact S. 1306, which will shift 
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over $400 million in ethanol tax receipts into the Highway Trust 
Fund. We need to further stop tax evasion. We need to invest the 
$19 billion Trust Fund surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me here to testify. We look 
forward to working with this committee to continue to support the 
vital role that our highway system plays in our economy and our 
every day lives. 

Senator Reid. We will now hear from Mr. Tom Hill from the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

STATEMENT OF TOM HILL, CHIEF EXECUTIVE, OLDCASTLE 

MATERIALS, INC., ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ROAD AND 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Tom Hill. I am the Chief Executive Officer of Oldcastle 
Materials. We are the largest material supplier and paving con¬ 
tractor in the United States, headquartered here in Washington, 
D.C. 

I am here today on behalf of the American Road and Transpor¬ 
tation Builders Association, where I am privileged to serve as Sen¬ 
ior Vice Chairman. ARTBA has been representing the transpor¬ 
tation construction industry here in Washington for over 100 years 
this week. 

Oldcastle has operations in 25 states and employs over 15,000 
people in the transportation construction industry. We are a fed¬ 
eration of companies, and to help illustrate our reach, we have sig¬ 
nificant operations in several of your States. 

In Montana, we have Jensen Construction in Missoula, and 
Maronic Construction in Helena, Montana. In Connecticut, we have 
Tilcon, a very major employer in the State. Tilcon also has a large 
presence in Rhode Island. 

In Ohio, our Shelley Company is the largest paving contractor in 
the State, with well over 1,000 employees. Mr. Chairman, we also 
have a fairly small operation in Elko, Nevada. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today, 
because the proposals currently before Congress relating to Federal 
highway investment in 2003 will have a direct impact on our busi¬ 
ness and the hard working people we employ. 

Our deep involvement in transportation improvement projects 
across the Nation provide me with a unique perspective on what 
the real world impacts of this will have today and in 2003. 

Mr. Chairman, I can tell you that people like myself, contractors, 
material suppliers, equipment manufacturers, and State transpor¬ 
tation officials across the Nation, are having a hard time under¬ 
standing why we are suddenly looking at nearly a 30 percent cut 
in Federal Highway Program funding next year. 

This is nothing but a crisis for our industry. Share prices 
dropped on the release of the President’s budget. More importantly, 
our employees are deeply concerned about their jobs and their fam¬ 
ilies. 

This is not a 2003 problem, and let me reemphasize that. It is 
not just a 2003 problem. States are already delaying projects. Com¬ 
panies like mine are curtailing capital investment, and the impact 
is being felt right now. 
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Then we learn that the cut is being triggered because the pro¬ 
gram funding level is dictated by a truly convoluted mathematical 
formula, that hinges on the accuracy of economic forecasts that try 
to guess the future. It is confusing. 

When we learn that since TEA-21 was enacted in 1998, that the 
Highway Trust Fund’s account balance has grown to close to $20 
billion that includes billions in surplus revenue, we do not even 
know why there is a problem. 

My understanding of TEA-21 was that it was based on the prin¬ 
ciple that, for the first time, all incoming highway user revenues 
to the Trust Fund would be spent in a timely manner on needed 
transportation improvements. If there is a $20 billion balance in 
the Trust Fund, that clearly has not happened. 

The RABA adjustment cut of $8.6 billion is not just some aca¬ 
demic exercise that takes place in a vacuum. I was out amongst 
our companies last week, meeting with employees on this issue. I 
can tell you, they are scared and energized to reverse this cut in 
any way they can. 

The $8.6 billion is already sustaining 360,000 American jobs in 
companies like mine. If you waive a magic wand and take it away, 
just because someone in Washington made a mistake in predicting 
the future of the economy, then those jobs will be lost. Real Amer¬ 
ican workers and companies will be hurt. 

Let us use that $20 billion Trust Fund balance to maintain the 
program next year at this year’s level, so that we are not creating 
unemployment, disrupting State highway programs, and delaying 
critical safety improvements. 

I am not an economist, and I am not going to pretend to be able 
to explain all the nuances of Federal transportation funding that 
are contained in ARTBA’s testimony. That is why I brought Dr. 
Buechner, who is the economist at ARTBA, along with me. 

The ARTBA written statement outlines a number of ideas for im¬ 
proving the RABA mechanism and for meeting the Nation’s trans¬ 
portation needs in the TEA-21 reauthorization bill. I ask that our 
statement and all attachments to it be included in the record of 
this hearing, so they can be studied and considered by Congress. 

Senator Reid. Hearing no objection, that will be ordered, and 
that is the American Road and Transportation Builders Association 
to which you refer. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman and Senator Inhofe, we deeply appre¬ 
ciate your leadership, and that of your entire committee, in intro¬ 
ducing S. 1917 last week, which would set a floor on fiscal year 
2003 highway funding at the authorized guaranteed firewall level. 
That has got the ball rolling in Congress, and ARTBA supports 
your bill. 

We also hope that over the next weeks, we can work with you 
and Congress to maintain funding next year at the current $31.8 
billion level. Cutting the program by $4.1 billion makes no more 
sense than cutting it by $8.6 billion. 

Please use the Highway Trust Fund for its intended purpose, to 
fix this legislative glitch. The user fee revenues are coming in to 
do it. 
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I thank you for giving me the opportunity to share my views, the 
concerns of our employees, and the positions of my industry’s asso¬ 
ciations with you and the committee. 

Senator Reid. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Hill, and thank 
you for appearing here on such short notice. 

The statement about which I am going to make has no partisan 
ramifications. But it does have ramifications to what I think is a 
bureaucracy that really prevents us from doing certain things here 
in Washington. I mean, this is just not right to have this in the 
budget. Some people should have advised the President of its rami¬ 
fications. 

Using the figures that Tom Stephens gave us, I did this on a cal¬ 
culator. I thought maybe I was wrong, so I did it by hand: $60 bil¬ 
lion is 2,520,000 jobs—2,520,000 jobs. These are high paying jobs. 
Each person that has one of those jobs is paying taxes, buying re¬ 
frigerators and cars. I mean, we just cannot let this happen. 

Now we have been talking about an economic stimulus package 
here for months. One of the things I talked about was having what 
I refer to as an American Marshall Plan, infrastructure. 

In Nevada, we have problems that are different than in New 
York. They have things that are old. We have things that are new 
that need to be done. So we have different problems all over the 
country. But our infrastructure is in drastic need of help. 

We did not have it, in the Democratic proposal, even though I 
tried, and it certainly did not have any support in the Republican 
proposal. I cannot imagine why we did not go with that. 

I spoke at the National Mayor’s Association. They went crazy. 
They know it is the right thing to do. I have gotten support from 
all over America, with State legislators. But here in Washington, 
the bureaucrats have stymied me. A simple program like building 
roads, I cannot get it through the bureaucracy. 

So I just think that not only do the cutbacks hurt programs 
about which I just spoke, but the other thing that happens, and I 
say this to all the panelists, if you cut back on a project, it makes 
it more expensive before you finish it. 

If on the road, we are going to build between search light and 
railroad passes, little local stuff, I mean, if we are going to do that 
over 3 years instead of 2 years, the project is more expensive. 

So I am so glad that we have the support of the Republicans in 
the House and Republicans in the Senate. This is something that 
we are all joining together on. I mean, they are happy and the 
Democrats are supporting it. We have got to join together and get 
this done. This is more than just fluff. 

So I have some questions that I will submit to all of you. Your 
testimony has been tremendous. Mr. Hill, we appreciate very much 
your coming on such short notice. 

When anyone ever says that Government cannot create jobs, they 
are wrong. Government does create jobs with programs like this. 
As far as I am concerned, there are two major programs that really 
get people to work: building houses and doing things with roads 
and bridges and dams and things of that nature. That creates lots 
of jobs. 

Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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You know, I think most of you were here when the previous 
panel was here, and Senator Baucus said something that I recall 
also. That is that quite often, under different Administrations, 
Democratic or Republican Administrations, they start with a num¬ 
ber that is lower than we end up. I think that has just become a 
reality. 

Your economic analysis, all three of you, it is pretty stark, when 
you talk about some of the things that could happen. Now what 
would be helpful to me, for example, the $1 billion and the 42,000, 
to see just how you came up with these figures. 

You might remember, I asked the Administrator and Ms. 
McLean that question. They did not question it, but I think it 
would be helpful for us to actually, Mr. Stephens, come up with 
something where we can say, this is how this works. 

I would make the same request for the fact that they have said 
that we could take the additional figure that is found in S. 1917. 
But the Trust Fund could not support the higher figure that you 
folks are talking about, and you say that they can. 

So this would be helpful to us to have your analysis, so that we 
could look over and make our own determination, and we could be 
more persuasive in presenting our case. Are there any thoughts 
about that? 

Mr. Stephens. To address your first point, that is published 
data. The Federal Highway Administration put it out in a pam¬ 
phlet, in preparation for TEA-21, where they showed the number 
of jobs, direct, indirect, et cetera. I will be happy to send you a copy 
of that pamphlet. 

At that time, I happened to be the chairman of the AASHTO 
Economic Committee, so the economic impact of highway expendi¬ 
tures was a big deal to us, and the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion published that. So maybe it is only 40,000 per one billion now, 
because of inflation. 

Senator Reid. Or maybe it is 45,000. 

Mr. Stephens. Or maybe it is 45,000; but that was published 
data by the Federal Highway Administration. 

Senator Inhofe. Well, that is very helpful, Mr. Stephens, be¬ 
cause I was not aware of that. When we can show that, that helps 
in establishing the case. Do not always assume, when you come up 
with a figure, that we have the background on that figure. 

And do not put me in an adversarial relationship. I agree with 
you. I just want to be able to see it, so that we can present it with 
conviction; yes, sir? 

Mr. Hill. If I could just comment on that. You know, the real 
world effects are, we invest in asphalt plants and quarries, crush¬ 
ing plants, for 20 and 30 years. When all of a sudden, there is a 
blip in what has been a fairly steady stream of Federal moneys for 
the last 30 years, it really puts doubt on whether you should invest 
for 20 and 30 years. 

In fact, you know, we are reassessing our capital program for 
next year with this in mind. That just is where the real life effects 
of it are. Our equipment manufacturers are worried, and they 
should be. 

You know, it is not just the jobs on the road. It is not just the 
guy on the back of the paver. It is the guy in the plant in Iowa 
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that manufacturers the crushing equipment and so on. It is very 
real. 

Senator Inhofe. Go ahead, Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, what Mr. Hill said is ex¬ 
actly right. He just mentioned the words “capital budget.” This is 
our Nation’s capital budget, the infrastructure of this Nation. Yet, 
it is treated in much the same way as the pencil you are holding, 
you know, Mr. Chairman, in the way that it is accounted for. 

Thankfully, TEA-21 actually brought some sanity to that process 
by setting it apart and having a connection between revenues re¬ 
ceived and the amount that is appropriated and budgeted. But this 
is a capital program. It is just not treated that way. A lot of States 
may treat it that way. 

Senator Inhofe. No, I understand that, and believe me, I have 
had a lot of conversations with our people at Oklahoma. As you 
know, Mr. Duit was going to be here; and Mr. Hill, I appreciate 
your being here on such short notice. 

Well, the other thing, and you can just give me this for the 
record, and that is that the numbers support S. 1917, but according 
to the Highway Administration, may not support the others; but 
you say they are supported. So we would just need to have your 
data to help us out. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. 

Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe, I just advised my staff, just so you 
and Senator Chafee understand, as to the way I like to conduct the 
subcommittee hearings. Those people that get here first, they give 
their statements in the order that they show up. But after that, 
what I do is, I try to go on the basis of seniority. 

So Senator Graham, questions? 

Senator Graham. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stephens, when did your State Department first learn that 
there was going to be significant reduction in 2003 funding? 

Mr. Stephens. I hate to quibble with words, but we were first 
officially notified of this in a letter of January 24th, 2002, signed 
by the Administrator, Mary Peters. 

I will acknowledge that people had talked about RABA in various 
forums before then. But this is the letter which drove the point 
home, saying that we were only going to get $146 million for the 
State of Nevada, instead of the $203 million that we had gotten the 
previous year, and it talks about the adjustment. 

I, frankly, had never looked at the adjustment in great detail, 
and I am not somebody who is shy about crunching numbers. I un¬ 
derstand numbers. But when I got into the RABA adjustment, I 
was just amazed at how they did the look-back, the look-forward, 
estimates, authorizations, obligation authorities, and receipts. 

The receipt estimates, those are actual receipts from 1998 
through 2001, $24 billion to $33 billion, and then down to $30 bil¬ 
lion. The last year, they are saying, is $27 billion. 

We are not experiencing that kind of fluctuation on the State 
level in our revenues for diesel and fuel tax. We are not seeing 
where they are coming up with the figures from the truck tax. For 
example, they say the truck sales tax went down 55 percent. Well, 
the sales only went down 24 percent. So what is going on there? 
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I do not know that the GAO report had shed any light on that. 
Maybe people in the recession decided not to pay their taxes last 
year and are paying penalties. I have no idea. But we are not see¬ 
ing the same data. 

Now it has flattened out. Revenues have flattened out. They are 
not increasing, but they are not dropping the way that they have 
indicated on the State level. What they are doing on the Federal 
level, we do not run the Treasury. 

Senator Graham. It was indicated that the first signal that the 
Department had was in August of last year. They thought they had 
communicated it through AASHTO or other intermediaries; but ap¬ 
parently, the full impact had not reached the States affected until 
January. 

Would it have been helpful if there had been a more formal 
method of early identification to you and other State highway ad¬ 
ministrators, as to what your budget was likely to be for 2003? 

Mr. Stephens. It certainly would have been helpful, and I think 
probably in a going-forward basis, and I do not mean to be critical 
of the Federal Highway Administration. This has never happened 
before in this manner. So I do not want to be critical of Mary Pe¬ 
ters and her tenure there. She is excellent. 

But it would be helpful if, when they do this mid-year review, I 
guess, which comes out in August, if they would sent that out in 
a letter to every Director, Secretary of State, DOT, indicating to 
them what was going on, so that we have really got it on our radar 
screen. 

Somebody saying something in a meeting, in a national meeting, 
where there might be 25 percent of the Directors in the meeting, 
and maybe only two-thirds of the States represented, that does not 
hammer it home. What hammers it home is a letter like this, that 
I got from the Federal Highway Administration, dated January 
24th. 

Senator Graham. As you know, this committee will soon be turn¬ 
ing to the task of reauthorization of the Surface Transportation 
Act. I would appreciate, from all three of you and the members 
that you represent, your ideas as to how can we create a more pre¬ 
dictable and stable funding level. 

I recognize that there is the business cycle. It has not been re¬ 
pealed and, therefore, there are going to be ups and downs, over 
an extended period of time. I think it is important for people who 
have the responsibility of planning projects that take multiple 
years to complete, to have some degree of predictability within that 
up and down, as to what their resources are going to be. 

Maybe some things like multi-year averaging or other steps that 
would help to knock down the peaks and valleys of funding would 
be helpful. But you could be very helpful to this committee, if you 
would give us the benefit of your suggestions as to how to try to 
build as much stability into this program as possible. 

I mentioned in my opening statement that, at least from the 
Florida perspective, we found that expenditures on highway main¬ 
tenance were some of the highest job creation activities. 

These numbers are almost 20 years old in my mind now, but I 
think at the time, we were projecting that for every million dollars 
of expenditure, that you could create somewhere in the range of 40 
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to 50 annualized jobs. This was in early 1980 expenditure levels. 
It is probably a little bit less today. 

But what is your estimate? What percentage of your funding is 
going into maintenance, and how many jobs does every million dol¬ 
lars of that maintenance expenditure generate? 

Mr. Stephens. Well, on the National level, the $1 million to 
42,000 works out to about one job for $25,000. So it works out into 
your range of figures: the 40,000 to 50,000 for $1 million. 

I do not have a study that shows this. But my feeling is that you 
are exactly correct, that maintenance work creates more jobs than 
construction work. 

There are several reasons behind that. One, the lead time on de¬ 
sign of a maintenance project is shorter, because you do not have 
all the complications of designing new bridges and whatever. You 
do not have to buy right-of-way. You do not have to get interrupted 
by long environmental delays. 

So you can get the money out a lot quicker on the maintenance 
project. To some extent, maintenance projects are more labor inten¬ 
sive, like doing an asphalt overlay, than buying the steel for a 
bridge for example, and building a new bridge. 

So you are exactly correct. To what extent maintenance versus 
new capacity projects and how that relates, I cannot tell you. But 
it is certainly my very strong feeling, after 7 years of experience 
as the Director, that that is exactly correct. 

Mr. Hill. Senator, as the largest paving contractor, we think all 
the money should go to maintenance. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Inhofe. Senator Chafee? 

Senator Inhofe. Well, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, on your in¬ 
terest in my work days, one of my early work days was laying as¬ 
phalt on a maintenance project. It happened to be on Graham 
Street in South Daytona Beach. 

So if you want to come down to the big race in Daytona Beach 
this weekend, I will arrange for you to go to Graham Street and 
see what a good job maintenance I did. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. Well, you do a good job of maintenance here. I am 
sure you did a good job on Graham Street. 

Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Some of the comments here, I have to agree with, are calamitous 
cuts. I think Mr. Fay said that. I think just in hearing Mr. Ste¬ 
phens talk about what, a $50 million cut in your budget, is that 
accurate? 

Mr. Stephens. Yes. 

Senator Chafee. Those would be just calamitous for all our 
States. 

I also have to agree about the accuracy and, I think Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, in your testimony or at least your written testimony, you 
did question the accuracy. It just seems to me also that we have 
to get to the bottom of that. 

So at least we are being responsible, using real dollars and mak¬ 
ing sure they are going toward the projects that they are des¬ 
ignated toward. But if they are there, we want to use them, cer- 
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tainly. Other than that, I have no other questions, except for Mr. 
Hill. I was just wondering what does Oldcastle Materials make? 

Mr. Hill. We are the fourth largest producer of construction ag¬ 
gregates, and we are the largest producer of asphalt in the United 
States. 

Senator Reid. You mentioned this, Mr. Fay, very briefly, and I 
want to elaborate on it, because of personal experience. I have 
talked to Tom Stephens many times about the road to my home¬ 
town of Searchlight, where I have a home. 

After September 11th, and I have no complaint about that, and 
I am glad they did this, they took a lot of the truck traffic off of 
Hoover Dam. But that has created a road from what we call Rail¬ 
road Pass to Searchlight, 36 miles, that is a death trap. 

I do not want my children to come and visit me when I am in 
Searchlight, because I am afraid they are going to get killed on 
that road, and I am not exaggerating. Thousands and thousands of 
trucks, big trucks, come over that road every day that did not come 
before. 

The one thing that you talked about, that I want to stress, this 
road construction saves lives. I mean, we have had scores of people 
killed on that Searchlight road. It is 36 miles. People do not know 
how to drive on a two lane road anymore, and they become anxious 
and they pull around. There is something facing them, and it is 
death for one or more. 

People say, well, when I get money for home, they criticize and 
say, Reid brings pork home, you know. But I have never apologized 
for a single penny that I brought home for road building and other 
things. Because I believe I am bringing home things that make 
people more comfortable, it makes businesses more efficient, and 
saves injury and death. 

Now would anybody disagree with that, that is on the panel 
today? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Fay. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 117 
Americans will die today on our roads, and 788 will die this week. 

I am a Trustee on the Roadway Safety Foundation, which is a 
non-profit educational group that just puts out materials like the 
fact that adding one foot to the width of a lane reduces fatal crash¬ 
es by 12 percent; adding two feet reduces them by 23 percent. 
Every time Mr. Hill improves a road, he does save lives. 

When you take a look at safety experts, they have a lot of great 
data on this. They have calculated that 30 percent of all fatal 
crashes in the United States are due to outmoded road design. 

These are roads that are carrying way too much traffic than they 
were designed to carry, or roads that area not in good condition or 
not well maintained. Those are roads that are killing people. It is 
a real travesty. 

I just point people sometimes to our interstate highway system, 
because it is the safest road system in the world, in terms of fatal¬ 
ity rates. What is that? It is because it is designed for that. The 
lanes are wider. The shoulders are wider. There is a gentle slope 
off the side of the road. The lanes are divided to prevent head-on 
collisions. 
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If you remember, we had two head-on collisions within a couple 
of weeks on George Washington Parkway out here. They just sim¬ 
ply put up guardrails, and we have not had one since then. These 
investments really do save lives. 

I had gotten into a tremendous argument with an NBC reporter 
that was talking about highways as the fleecing of America. I took 
great umbrage because I said, as a person that represents the tax¬ 
payers, we do not feel fleeced. What we feel is that not enough in¬ 
vestments are being made to save our lives and to make our com¬ 
mutes easier. 

The greatest personal problem that is facing Americans today, 
when you look at polls, that personal problem is time management. 
We do not have enough time in the day to do all the things that 
we need to do. 

The investments that this committee puts through, and the in¬ 
vestments that your bill is going to put through, are going to save 
people’s lives. They are going to give us more time with our fami¬ 
lies, and we commend you for them. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Hill, I have one question. You have brought 
an economist with you, and I would like to have his information 
be made a part of this record. I am anxious to hear how he feels 
about this analysis of the Treasury’s revenue estimates. 

I am intrigued by what you said, that this organization that you 
are representing here today is 100 years old. Is that right? 

Mr. Hill. That is correct. It is in 2 weeks, or is it this week? 

Senator Reid. Anyway, it is recently, and we want you to give 
us the benefit of your organization’s information about what has 
happened with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Stephens, I would like you to do the same. 

Mr. Fay, if you have anything, we will take that, too. 

We will make this part of the record. 

Senator Reid. Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. I have nothing further. 

Senator Reid. This has been a very good hearing. I especially ap¬ 
preciate the members of the committee for being here and being so 
attentive. 

This is an issue that is, and I repeat, of a bipartisan nature. We 
are going to work very hard to get more money. We recognize that 
we are in a fiscal downturn. But if you want to really get in a 
downturn, cut back road building the way that has been talked 
about. 

The subcommittee stands in adjournment. 

[Whereupon, at 2:53 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Jeffords, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Vermont 

Thank you, Senator Reid. First, let me say that I look forward to working closely 
with you as we proceed toward reauthorization of the Surface Transportation Pro¬ 
gram. This subcommittee will be our think tank in the months ahead. 

Let me also thank all of our fellow EPW Committee members for joining me in 
sponsoring S. 1917, the Highway Funding Restoration Act. ThroughS. 1917, we have 
taken an important step toward ensuring that the nation’s transportation program 
will be properly funded in fiscal year 2003. 
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We have borne many burdens as a Nation over the last few months. Now is not 
the time to backslide on our commitments to the traveling public. The construction 
season is just around the corner in my State of Vermont. Literally thousands of jobs 
are supported by our investment in transportation. We can’t shortchange this sector 
if we expect to pull out of recession. 

S. 1917 is fiscally responsible. It funds the highway program at the authorized 
levels. At those levels, the balance in the Highway Trust Fund can support the 
spending. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today about both the immediate 
budget outlook and the longer-term picture. 

Good afternoon to Assistant Secretary McLean and to Administrator Peters. Your 
partnership and cooperation in our process is greatly appreciated. 

I’m delighted also to see the outstanding panel of industry representatives and 
State officials. These folks understand the outcomes of our budget decisions. I am 
most concerned with outcomes. 

I know that resources will be the heart of the matter as we craft the committee’s 
reauthorization proposals. It is vital that we get spending right for the coming year. 
Fiscal year 2003 will set the base for the 6-year program we are about to authorize. 

I want to achieve a balanced transportation system in this country. I want a sys¬ 
tem that provides choices to our citizens, that is secure and reliable. 

As we proceed with the committee’s hearing agenda, we will receive a detailed ac¬ 
counting of the transportation system’s needs and opportunities for the future. I ex¬ 
pect that the needs will be great and the opportunities breathtaking! We must en¬ 
sure that the resources are there to be called on. 

So again, I thank you Senator Reid. 


Statement of Hon. Tom Carper, U.S. Senator from the State of Delaware 

I’d like to thank the chairman for holding this important hearing today and for 
giving me the opportunity to make a statement before his subcommittee on an issue 
that is important to all of our States. 

When President Bush released his Fiscal Year 2003 budget 1 week ago today, the 
budget for the Federal Highway Administration, particularly for the Federal-Aid 
Highway program, was one of the more attention-grabbing pieces. After 3 years in 
which States received more than $9 billion in aid above the numbers projected in 
TEA-21, the program was cut by nearly $9 billion. As we all know, this cut came 
as a result of Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), which, for the first time, 
was negative due to lower-than-expected revenue into the Highway Trust Fund. 
This means that, under the president’s budget, Delaware, for example, will experi¬ 
ence a nearly $30 million cut in Federal highway aid in 2003, about 24 percent less 
than its 2002 allocation. Other States will see even more dramatic cuts. At a time 
when the economy is just beginning to recover from recession, when combined State 
budget shortfalls are at $15 billion and many States are being forced to trim their 
budgets or raise taxes, Congress should act to restore some of these cuts. That’s why 
I joined all of my colleagues on the full committee in co-sponsoring S. 1917, the 
Highway Funding Restoration Act, a bill that would raise Federal highway aid next 
year to the 2003 level called for in TEA-21. 

In the coming year, I look forward to working with my colleagues to fix RABA 
to ensure that, in the future. States are provided with a steadier stream of highway 
funding. The Federal-Aid Highway program should not be as subject as it is now 
to the ups and downs of the economy and the Highway Trust Fund should not suffer 
from the nation’s increased reliance on alternative fuels. At the same time we are 
addressing these issues, however, we must enhance the flexibility TEA-21 gave 
States in spending their Federal transportation dollars by allowing them the discre¬ 
tion to spend at least a portion of their highway and transit funding on inter-city 
rail projects. Just last month, in the first hearing the full committee held on TEA- 
21 re-authorization, we heard from representatives of the National Governors’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the National Association of Counties, the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
National League of Cities, all of whom expressed strong support for expanding the 
flexibility built into TEA-21 to cover inter-city rail. The mayors, in particular, re¬ 
leased the results of a transportation survey showing that increased funding for new 
inter-city rail projects was one of their members’ top priorities. I was pleased to hear 
several of my colleagues echoing the witnesses’ testimony that day when they spoke 
about the desire among their constituents for passenger rail service that can connect 
them to our growing national system. Allowing States to spend at least a portion 
of their Federal highway and transit dollars on inter-city rail projects will signifi- 
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cantly improve Amtrak’s ability to build on its existing long distance routes and 
begin serving cities and towns that currently have no passenger rail service at all. 

In the last Congress, the full committee passed S. 1144, a bipartisan bill that 
would have allowed the funds TEA-21 granted States for the National Highway 
System, Surface Transportation and Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Im¬ 
provement Programs to be spent on inter-city rail projects. I hope to introduce simi¬ 
lar legislation shortly. 

As I’m sure you all know, Amtrak President George Warrington announced earlier 
this month that he would trim nearly 1,000 jobs and $300 million from Amtrak’s 
budget this year. He also announced that Amtrak will have to propose major route 
reductions if it does not receive the necessary funding from Congress to pay its oper¬ 
ating and capital expenses. The most likely candidates for route reductions are 
those routes outside the Northeast Corridor that are not partially supported by 
States. In the coming year, I plan to work with my colleagues to see that Amtrak 
is re-authorized, that its budget requests are met and that a dedicated source of 
capital funding is created. 

My bill will not solve Amtrak’s capital funding dilemma. What my bill will do is 
help States retain critical service by increasing the tools they have available to them 
to spend their highway and transit dollars more flexibly to retain critical service. 
Increased flexibility will not cost the Federal Government anything and will not re¬ 
quire any State to fund inter-city rail projects if it does not want to do so. It will, 
however, give States the ability to give our constituents the transportation services 
they need. It is my hope, then, that, when the committee considers S. 1917, we can 
also act to give States the kind of flexibility our constituents and their Governors, 
mayors and county administrators are asking for. 


Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman: I am pleased to join you today in welcoming our wit¬ 
nesses. It is always a pleasure hear from Federal Highway Administrator Mary Pe¬ 
ters. We are very fortunate to have an Administrator at Federal Highway that un¬ 
derstands the tough choices our States have to make. Mary’s background as the di¬ 
rector of the Arizona Department of Transportation will be very beneficial to us as 
we balance the needs of our individual States with need the for a national transpor¬ 
tation system because she will be able to tells us what works and what does not 
work. So I am looking forward to working with you as we begin deliberations on 
reauthorization. 

I have had the pleasure of working with Donna McLean first as a fellow on the 
Water Resources Subcommittee on the then Public Works and Transportation Com¬ 
mittee in the House. We were fortunate that she decided to stay as a permanent 
staffer on the Aviation Subcommittee. I have always found Donna to be very thor¬ 
ough and accurate in her analysis and I have no doubt that as we work through 
the varying interpretations of RABA, we will find that she will be most helpful in 
explaining the position of the Administration. 

I am most anxious to hear from Thomas E. Stephens, Director of the Department 
of Transportation in the chairman’s home State of Nevada. Again, I believe we can 
never hear too often from our State officials on how decisions we make in Wash¬ 
ington effect how they to their jobs at home. 

It is always good to hear from Bill Fay. His group, the Highway User’s Alliance 
will play an important role in reauthorization. 

Finally, I had hoped to be welcoming my friend and fellow Oklahoman Jim Duit 
to testify on behalf of the American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 
Unfortunately, Jim’s suffered a devastating fire to his business Saturday evening. 
In talking with him it appears that the cause of the fire may have been arson. Need¬ 
less to say, he is unable to join us today. However, I have the oral statement that 
he had planned on making and I would ask that it be submitted for the record. Also, 
I have a written statement of Kenneth K. Wert who is President has Haskell Lemon 
Construction Co. in Oklahoma that I would like to submit for the record. 

We are fortunate that Mr. Tom Hill, Chief Executive of Oldcastle Materials, Inc. 
could join us today to present the industry’s perspective on the proposed FY03 budg¬ 
et. I appreciate your rearranging your schedule on such short notice and look for¬ 
ward to hearing your testimony. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and welcome to our witnesses. 
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Statement of Hon. Bob Smith, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

ELampshire 

Mr. Chairman, I too would like to offer a warm welcome to our witnesses this 
afternoon. As I promised at our full committee hearing on TEA-21 reauthorization 
just a couple weeks ago, I have looked closely at the RABA mechanism and the 
highway funding level for fiscal year 2003, and I believe we have come up with a 
responsible solution. In reauthorization of TEA-21 we will need to re-examine the 
RABA calculation method so that it does not result in these amplified ups and 
downs in funding. I look forward to working with Administrator Peters and Assist¬ 
ant Secretary McLean on that issue. 

More immediately, however, we need to address the drop of almost 30 percent in 
highway funding for fiscal year 2003. I do not believe that this is what Congress 
intended when we passed the RABA provision in TEA-21. What was intended was 
that Highway Trust Fund revenues would equal highway spending. There is no dis¬ 
pute that the country’s economic growth produced revenues well above the levels 
predicted in TEA-21, and so RABA resulted in funding increases. However, now 
that revenues have dropped off, the RABA calculation would result in a spending 
level well below actual revenues. In fact, the President’s budget proposes a highway 
spending level of $23 billion when the latest Treasury Department projections put 
highway trust fund revenues at over $28 billion for 2003. Congress did not intend 
for this discrepancy, regardless of the results of a complicated and obviously flawed 
calculation formula. 

Our solution was to introduce S. 1917, the “Highway Funding Restoration Act,” 
for which all 19 members of this committee are original cosponsors. I believe this 
bill clarifies congressional intent by clearly stating that highway funding for fiscal 
year 2003 will be no less than $27.7 billion, the amount authorized in TEA-21. I 
will continue to work throughout the budget and appropriations process to make 
sure this funding is restored and distributed to the State programs, and not diverted 
to project earmarks. 

Finally, I want to commend Administrator Peters for her leadership and commit¬ 
ment to the issue of environmental streamlining. As one of the authors of this provi¬ 
sion in TEA-21, I have continued to focus attention on it at every opportunity. I 
also created a pilot project in New Hampshire to illustrate how State and Federal 
agencies are supposed to apply streamlining to an environmental impact statement 
process. These agencies committed to complete an EIS for the 1-93 widening project 
in little more than 2 years, and they remain on schedule. I invite you. Administrator 
Peters, to come up to New Hampshire to attend this project’s celebration of success 
later this year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 


Statement by Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, U.S. Senator from the State 

OF Colorado 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for scheduling this important hearing. 
This is an issue that I know is very important as it is to the rest of the West, includ¬ 
ing Colorado. I would also like to thank the distinguished panel for taking the time 
to meet with us today. 

Transportation is the grease that makes our economic engine go. Traffic conges¬ 
tion only slows the engine and cost businesses and individuals billions of dollars a 
year due to extra fuel costs, late deliveries, and lost production. Traffic congestion 
is also taking a toll on our nation’s families. Parents are now getting home to their 
children later and later. 

The passage of the Transportation Equity Act for the 2151 Century (TEA-21) has 
helped States start to solve many of these problems. The Colorado Department of 
Transportation (COOT) has been able to increase its budget from $200 million to 
$300 million a year. This has allowed COOT to undertake projects that help ease 
the stress on Colorado roads. 

However, there are also problems with TEA-21. Current projects show a $4.4 bil¬ 
lion shortfall in the fiscal year 2003 budget, a more than $8 billion drop from the 
total TEA-21 funding from fiscal year 2002 levels. This means that the State would 
Colorado would lose $59 million a 19 percent decrease from the year before. It is 
estimated that a budget decrease of this level would result in the loss of over 3,600 
jobs in Colorado over the next 7 years and 287,000 nationally during that same 
length of time. 

Now is not the time to decrease funding for our nations highways. This higher 
level of funding has allowed COOT to move forward with transportation projects 
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that would not have been able to be completed without TEA-21 and now is not the 
time to slow the this progress. 

In addition, Colorado, along with many other States, is experiencing State budget 
reductions. This “double whammy” will result in additional project reductions. 

Now is not the time to decrease funding for our nation’s highways. The higher 
level of funding has allowed COOT to move forward with transportation projects 
that would not been able to be completed without TEA-21 and now is not the time 
to slow this process. 

Last week I signed on as an original cosponsor to the Highway Funding Restora¬ 
tion Act of 2002, which was introduced by leadership in this committee and fully 
supported in a bipartisan manner. This legislation would bring the FY2003 highway 
funding up to the level set in TEA-21. 

In closing, transportation remains a top priority in Colorado. Having a transpor¬ 
tation system that moves people and goods is important to our economic health and 
quality of life. I remain committed to working with this committee throughout the 
year and I look forward to these discussions today on this important issue. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Statement of Mary E. Peters, Administrator, Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion Donna McLean, Assistant Secretary for Budget and Programs and 
Chief Financial Officer 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify today in support of the President’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2003 Budget proposal 
for the Department of Transportation and to discuss the status of the Highway 
Trust Fund. We would also like to thank you for your leadership in scheduling a 
series of hearings in preparation for the reauthorization of the surface transpor¬ 
tation program. We are looking forward to working with this subcommittee and with 
Congress to achieve the goals outlined in the fiscal year 2003 budget request and 
to shape reauthorization proposals. Working together, we can meet the transpor¬ 
tation challenges facing our Nation and provide the American people with a trans¬ 
portation system that is safe, efficient, and accessible, while remaining respectful 
stewards of the environment. 


overview 

As a whole, the strong but flexible multi-modal system developed under the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) and the Transpor¬ 
tation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) is working well in supporting our 
Nation’s economic growth and improving the quality of life for all our citizens. Our 
Nation’s highways and intermodal connectors are the critical link in the national 
intermodal transportation system. The challenge is to maintain our high-quality 
network while achieving our goals to increase safety, ensure national security, im¬ 
prove mobility, and promote environmentally responsible and efficient project deliv¬ 
ery. The $24.1 billion funding level, proposed by the President for the Federal High¬ 
way Administration (FHWA) for fiscal year 2003, provides funding essential to meet 
this challenge. This includes a Federal-aid Highway obligation limitation of $23.2 
billion. The fiscal year 2003 request reflects the funding levels enacted in TEA-21, 
as adjusted to reflect the latest Highway Trust Fund revenue figures, and honors 
the highway category guarantees in that Act. 

The key to ensuring that highway-related receipts are spent is that the highway 
funding level is adjusted each year to reflect the latest information on Highway 
Trust Fund (HTF) receipts. At the time of the enactment of TEA-21, highway pro¬ 
gram funding levels were set based on estimates of HTF receipts. Each year, the 
level is adjusted using a formula specified in TEA-21. This adjustment ensures that 
highway spending remains aligned with HTF receipts. 

In fiscal years 2000, 2001 and 2002, our Nation reaped the benefits of record-level 
funding for surface transportation as authorized in TEA-21. The guaranteed fund¬ 
ing level, tied to HTF receipts, has provided the States with much needed resources 
to support the Nation’s highway infrastructure, as Congress intended. In fiscal year 
2003, however, declining HTF receipts will, for the first time, trigger a downward 
adjustment, in the amount of $4,369 billion, in the highway program level, in order 
to keep highway spending aligned with the status of the Highway Trust Fund. Even 
with this negative calculation, over the life of TEA-21, these adjustments will pro¬ 
vide a net gain of almost $4.7 billion in highway spending. 

The calculation of the adjustment is not a policy call—it is a calculation based 
in law and reflected in the budget. As we discuss the reauthorization of the surface 
transportation program, we need to look for ways to smooth out current positive and 
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negative swings that result from this adjustment. What we should not do is aban¬ 
don this adjustment concept. Linking highway spending to receipts is a fundamental 
principle of TEA-21. 

The budget proposes to fund most Federal-aid highway programs from within the 
obligation limitation, including our major programs: the Surface Transportation Pro¬ 
gram, the National Highway System, Interstate Maintenance, the Highway Bridge 
Replacement and Rehabilitation Program, and the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement Program. Other TEA-21 programs include the National Cor¬ 
ridor Planning and Border Infrastructure Improvement programs and the Transpor¬ 
tation and Community and System Preservation Pilot Program. The Emergency Re¬ 
lief program and a portion of the Minimum Guarantee program will continue to be 
exempt from the limitation. The estimated obligation level for exempt programs in 
fiscal year 2003 is $893 million. 

In the face of declining revenues into the Highway Trust Fund, we continue to 
strongly support creative financing solutions. Consequently, the 2003 budget in¬ 
cludes $99 million to leverage our Federal investment in transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture under the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act Program 
(TIFIA). This investment will translate into over $6 billion in nationally significant 
surface transportation projects. 

As the events of September 11 so graphically demonstrated, a safe and secure sur¬ 
face transportation system is vital to all Americans. We must keep our infrastruc¬ 
ture secure and we must strengthen our commitment to reducing highway injuries 
and fatalities, even as we squeeze additional capacity from the system. To meet this 
challenge, the fiscal year 2003 Budget for FHWA emphasizes four priority areas: 
safety, mobility, environmental stewardship and streamlining, and oversight. 

SAFETY 

Safety continues to be the Department of Transportation’s most important pri¬ 
ority. While the number of highway fatalities in recent years has been held rel¬ 
atively flat, despite significantly rising numbers of vehicles on our roads, more than 
a quarter of a million people have been killed on America’s roadways in the past 
6 years, 41,000 deaths each year. There are also more than 3 million police-reported 
injuries annually. Highway safety improvements are critical to improving these 
numbers. Success will depend on a balanced approach that addresses the behav¬ 
ioral, vehicular, and roadway infrastructure and operations safety problems. We 
can, we must, and we will strive to do better. 

FHWA works closely with States and other partners to improve our ability to ana¬ 
lyze roadway safety challenges and to direct investments to specific projects and 
programs, which will deliver the most value in terms of lives saved and injuries 
minimized. For example, construction programs continue to contribute to safety by 
correcting unsafe roadway design and removing roadway hazards. States mayCand 
doCuse their Surface Transportation (STP), Interstate Maintenance, and National 
Highway System (NHS) funds for safety improvements. Safety can be built into 
every interchange upgrade, intersection redesign and new facility through safety 
conscious planning and design. Signing and pavement improvements can enhance 
the safety of existing and new facilities for all users of the highway system. 

Within the STP, 10 percent of funds are reserved under TEA-21 for highway-rail 
crossing improvements and hazard elimination. The Hazard Elimination program 
supports efforts to resolve safety problems at hazardous highway locations. Since 
the enactment of TEA-21, States have obligated $489.3 million in Hazard Elimi¬ 
nation funds, and another $707.4 million in optional safety funds have been obli¬ 
gated primarily for Hazard Elimination purposes. These Hazard Elimination ex¬ 
penditures are estimated to have saved 7,200 lives since 1998. The Highway-Rail 
Grade Crossing Safety program is designed to reduce crashes at public grade cross¬ 
ings, and $499 million in Highway-Rail Grade Crossing funds have been obligated. 
The grade crossing safety program is estimated to have saved 2,000 lives since 1998. 

To meet its highway safety goal, FHWA will focus its safety programs on reducing 
the most frequent types of fatal crashes through technical assistance, research, 
training, data analysis, and public information. 

From the $359.8 million requested for research and technology programs for fiscal 
year 2003 budget, significant resources will be invested in improving safety. Part 
of the research funding will support innovations, such as brighter traffic signal 
lights which are more visible to drivers, to improve safety at or near intersections. 
Research funding also supports speed management techniques, which are designed 
to reduce the 30 percent of fatal crashes in which speed is a factor. Rumble strips 
help prevent run-off-the-road crashes, which account for 38 percent of all fatal 
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crashes. FHWA provides technical assistance to States like Maryland, whose 1999 
data show a $182 safety benefit for every dollar spent on rumble strip installation. 

National deployment of wireless enhanced 9-1-1 (E-9-1-1) will be accelerated 
this year. E-9-1-1 is an emergency cellular telephone service that automatically 
routes calls to the closest public safety answering point and informs the dispatcher 
of the caller’s location. It will save lives. About 25 percent of 9-1-1 calls come from 
wireless phones. 

Without automatic location, when callers are unable to describe their location, re¬ 
sponse times dramatically increase. Response time is a critical factor in determining 
the survivability of a crash. Also, more timely and accurate information will aid po¬ 
lice, fire, and other emergency responders in protecting victims and property and 
in reducing traffic congestion surrounding the scene. 

Recent events have focused attention on the need to ensure the security of our 
Nation’s transportation system and ITS technologies offer many opportunities to sig¬ 
nificantly improve transportation security. The ITS program is developing and de¬ 
ploying technologies to help States and localities improve traffic flow and safety on 
streets and highways and address the need for emergency notification and response. 
This budget proposes to focus the fiscal year 2003 ITS Deployment Program re¬ 
sources of $93 million on ITS technologies that enhance the security of our surface 
transportation systems. 

A major emphasis in ITS will continue to be in the area of intermodal freight. 
The Department is conducting several ITS operational tests that are designed to im¬ 
prove the efficiency and security of the intermodal movement of freight. The Chicago 
O’Hare cargo project, which is an operational test, uses a “smart card” and biometric 
identifiers to identify the shipment, vehicle, and driver during transportation from 
the shipper to and through the air cargo terminal. Another project, Cargo-Mate, has 
particular applicability to port and container security, in addition to enhancing effi¬ 
ciency of freight movement. The system is designed to perform real-time processing 
of asset and cargo transactions, provide for the surveillance of cargo movement to 
and from ports, and provide an integrated incident and emergency response capa¬ 
bility. 

To improve safety of motor carriers operating on our highways, as well as national 
security, a total of $47 million is requested for construction of motor carrier safety 
inspection facilities on the Southern Border within the Coordinated Border Infra¬ 
structure Program. This builds on funding provided in fiscal year 2002 and supports 
infrastructure improvements necessary to accommodate permanent facilities. 

MOBILITY 

Congestion is one of the most obvious results of the mismatch between the grow¬ 
ing demands for transportation and the capacity of our systems, particularly in met¬ 
ropolitan areas. Congestion is a complex problem involving many factors. This budg¬ 
et works to address the causes of frustrating delays that face travelers and shippers 
and impact the Nation’s economic efficiency. Funding will support the identification 
and implementation of a mix of locally preferred investments, including selective ad¬ 
ditions of new capacity, to improve traffic flow and system reliability. Our progress 
toward our goal of supporting mobility is tracked by measures such as improvement 
in pavement and bridge condition and by reduction in the growth of traffic conges¬ 
tion. 

States may direct 2003 Federal-aid highway funds, according to their priority 
needs and goals, to a variety of system improvement and congestion relief purposes. 
In recent years, approximately 50 percent of Federal funds were obligated for sys¬ 
tem upgrading purposes, including reconstruction, widening, restoration and reha¬ 
bilitation, and resurfacing. Consequently, overall highway system conditions, as 
measured by pavement condition, ride quality, alignment adequacy, and bridge rat¬ 
ings, have steadily improved. In 2001, 91 percent of travel on the NHS occurred on 
pavements rated acceptable or better. In fiscal year 2003, the Department’s goal is 
to increase this to 92 percent. 

For fiscal year 2002 and beyond, the FHWA has modified its bridge performance 
measures in order to take into account the actual area and average daily traffic on 
the bridge. This measure more accurately reflects progress toward meeting our mo¬ 
bility goal. The previous measure of reducing the number of deficient bridges consid¬ 
ered all bridges as equal, therefore large bridges with higher average daily traffic 
were considered the same as smaller bridges with lower average daily traffic. Since 
the enactment of TEA-21, the condition of NHS and non-NHS bridges has improved 
significantly. In 1998, the percentage of the Nation’s total bridge deck area that was 
on deficient NHS bridges was 32.6 percent and 32.5 percent on non-NHS bridges. 
In 2001, the percentage of deck area on deficient NHS bridges was 30.6 percent and 
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32.3 percent on non-NHS bridges. Our goal for fiscal year 2003 is to improve the 
condition of bridges so that the percentage of deck area on deficient bridges is re¬ 
duced to 27.5 percent for the NHS and 29.8 percent for the non-NHS. 

The development and deployment of longer lasting materials will mean that facili¬ 
ties will need repair or improvement less often, thereby reducing congestion and 
safety problems associated with work zones. Research and Technology program 
funds support multi-year initiatives in pavements, structures, and asset manage¬ 
ment. 

Along with improved condition and strategic expansion of infrastructure, we must 
address congestion through improved operation of the highway system. In the last 
year we developed and tested a system reliability index in 10 cities that we call the 
“buffer index,” the amount of time you have to add to your trip because of system 
unreliability. It will help cities gauge how well they are doing in responding to inci¬ 
dents, managing their work zones, and responding to weather. The measure will be 
applied in 22 cities this year. 

In the area of congestion mitigation, we have a number of other initiatives under¬ 
way that will continue in 2003, including three that have great potential for long 
term impact: 

We will be piloting a national campaign to rethink the way we look at work zones. 
The focus will be on managing the work zone from the perspective of the highway 
user, emphasizing the concept of getting in, getting out, and staying out. 

We are sponsoring a national conference on incident and emergency management 
that brings together transportation and public safety communities to focus on ways 
to improve traffic incident response time and traffic incident management methods. 

We are working with our State partners to help each make use of the roadway 
operations self assessment diagnostic tool at least once during the year. The purpose 
of this tool is to help the operating agencies to identify ways that they can improve 
the operation and management of their roadway networks. 

Other strategies to improve operations include the deployment of ITS to provide 
more information to drivers faster, enabling them to take the most efficient route 
of travel. Significant progress has been made in ITS deployment since the enact¬ 
ment of TEA-21. We have seen a 37 percent increase in the number of freeway 
miles with real-time traffic data collection technologies, a 55 percent increase in the 
coverage of freeways by closed circuit television, a 35 percent increase in the num¬ 
ber of buses equipped with automatic vehicle location systems, and an 83 percent 
increase in traveler information dissemination on our freeways. However, only 22 
percent of the freeways in major metropolitan areas are instrumented for real time 
monitoring. Therefore, ITS deployment must continue to be a high priority for the 
Department. The search for new technological and innovative solutions to our mobil¬ 
ity challenges will be supported by the 2003 budget request for $359.8 million for 
research and technology. 

We are committed, along with our partners at the State and local levels, to main¬ 
tain, operate, and improve transportation systems to reduce congestion and improve 
mobility, thus allowing our Nation to compete globally and Americans to enjoy a 
higher standard of living. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP AND STREAMLINING 

Implementation of environmentally responsible transportation improvements, de¬ 
livered on time and within budget, is an important component of the Department’s 
vision for all its programs. TEA-21 gave States and communities additional tools 
and opportunities to enhance the environment and quality of life for their residents, 
while directing us to streamline the environmental review process. Within the Eed- 
eral-aid highway program, NHS and STP funds support programs that also protect 
the environment. There is also a mandatory 10 percent set-aside from each State’s 
STP apportionment for Transportation Enhancement projects that support historic 
preservation, bicycle/pedestrian travel, scenic easements, and other enhancements. 
The CMAQ program supports projects to reduce emissions, that often reduce traffic 
congestion. To minimize the impact of transportation on air quality, FHWA will con¬ 
tinue to work with the Environmental Protection Agency and other partners to con¬ 
tinue to reduce on-road mobile source emissions. 

Continued progress in streamlining the delivery of transportation improvements 
will also improve safety and ease congestion, but must be balanced against the need 
to protect communities and the environment. Successful environmental streamlining 
requires fostering good working relationships across a number of organizational 
lines. These relationships allow for the development and establishment of reason¬ 
able and realistic schedules for advancing major projects. It is important for the De¬ 
partment to facilitate agreement by Federal agencies on timeframes for conducting 
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reviews and granting approvals. Working together in partnerships, combining a full 
range of Federal, State, and local officials and interest groups, will lead to reason¬ 
able ways to meet the Nation’s transportation needs, while being good stewards of 
the environment. 

The Department’s streamlining approach has resulted in: 

Reinvention of the environmental review process, through interagency training, 
development of national programmatic agreements, and guidance that encourages 
flexible mitigation practices. 

Development of a system for dispute resolution that includes draft national proce¬ 
dures, guidance for managing conflict during the project development process, and 
assistance by qualified dispute resolution specialists to States and project sponsors. 

Research conducted to evaluate project timeframes, identify reasons for project 
delays, and assess the effectiveness of implementation efforts. 

Assistance, support, and encouragement to develop numerous best practices and 
pilot projects to catalyze change and lead to even better streamlining outcomes. 

Since the enactment of TEA-21 in 1998, progress has been made in streamlining 
the planning and approval process for projects throughout the country: 33 States 
have interagency agreements for funding additional personnel necessary for faster, 
concurrent reviews; 23 States have adopted a merged process for wetland permits 
with the Army Corps of Engineers; 15 States have adopted context sensitive design 
approaches; and 31 States have some level of delegated authority for historic re¬ 
sources. As a result of these actions, the mean time to process environmental docu¬ 
ments for major highway projects has been cut by almost 8 months, the median 
time has been cut by 1 year, and the Department is well positioned for significant 
future progress. 

We have begun the job, but more can be done. Only a couple of States, most nota¬ 
bly New Hampshire, have attempted to define timeframes for concurrent reviews. 
New Hampshire’s model for setting project timeframes for 1-93, using a partnering 
approach, has been publicized as an effective streamlining tool on the FHWA 
website and at a national streamlining workshop. 

FHWA continues to work with other agencies to advance the Environmental 
Streamlining National Memorandum of Understanding (MOU). Efforts to coopera¬ 
tively establish realistic project development timeframes among the full range of 
transportation and environmental agencies will be advanced by this budget. For ex¬ 
ample, in 2003 we propose to fund $6 million from the FHWA administrative take¬ 
down for FHWA support of Federal and State initiatives to identify new, more effi¬ 
cient business processes that will result in more timely project delivery. Working co¬ 
operatively to adhere to those timeframes is resource intensive, but it is critical to 
our success. With the additional proposed funding, we will be able to intensify ef¬ 
forts currently underway within DOT that focus on solidifying the interagency part¬ 
nerships, such as pilot efforts and process reinvention. 

OVERSIGHT 

We must continue to improve Federal oversight and accountability for the expend¬ 
iture of public funds. Increased emphasis on FHWA’s oversight responsibilities must 
accompany the significant increases that have occurred in the Federal-aid Highway 
program in recent years if our Nation is to make the “best buys” in safety and con¬ 
gestion relief 

FHWA oversight policies were updated and clarified in fiscal year 2001 and their 
implementation will continue into the requested budget year. Even as legislation 
has directed EHWA to delegate many project-level authorities to the States, the re¬ 
sponsibility for program oversight to ensure the effective delivery of all programs 
remains with FHWA. Additional resources deployed in this area will enable FHWA 
to work with the States to improve its management of the Federal-aid highway pro¬ 
gram, including cost containment, while allowing States maximum delegated au¬ 
thority and flexibility, as appropriate. FHWA will continue to advance asset man¬ 
agement and system preservation initiatives to foster more systematic and strategic 
thinking and investment choices by the State and local governments. Timely invest¬ 
ments in the size and makeup of the Federal work force itself are also crucial with 
the a^ng of both the Interstate Highway System and the work forces of our partner 
agencies in States and localities. We are focusing new attention on work force devel¬ 
opment issues and will keep the subcommittee advised of our efforts. As larger and 
more complex projects are contemplated, a balance must be achieved between ad¬ 
dressing the needs of major projects and the vast majority of the program vested 
in smaller projects. 

In 1998-1999, FHWA undertook a major restructuring in order to move program 
decision authorities closer to our primary customers, the States, and to focus high- 
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level technical expertise in our Resource Centers. Through this redeployment of ex¬ 
isting resources we have also been able to fulfill FHWA’s commitment to add an ad¬ 
ditional position in respective Division Offices for the oversight of each major 
project. 

The fiscal year 2003 budget requests a funding level of $318 million for the nec¬ 
essary salaries and benefits for our employees and for ongoing administrative ex¬ 
penses in support of our Federal-aid program. The budget request reflects modest 
adjustments for mandatory salary and benefit increases and other adjustments for 
current service levels. 


STATUS OF THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

The cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) at the end of fiscal year 2001 
was $27,740 billion, of which $20,372 billion was located in the Highway Account 
and $7,369 billion in the Mass Transit Account. Based on the latest projections of 
income to the HTF reported by the Department of the Treasury, the Department 
of Transportation estimates that the Highway Account of the HTF has sufficient 
revenues to support the levels of authorizations throughout the life of TEA-21. 

Balances in the Highway Account of the HTF should not be considered as surplus 
funds. Current commitments of HTF revenues for prior year obligations, as well as 
unobligated balances of prior year apportionments, exceed $67 billion. However, as 
reimbursing cash is made available from the HTF, revenues from excise taxes are 
coming into the HTF. Any consideration of HTF balances must take into account 
not only current levels of revenue, but also commitments made against that rev¬ 
enue, and projected levels of future income. 

CONCLUSION 

The funding requested in 2003 will help improve transportation safety; enhance 
national security; maintain and expand our transportation infrastructure, and in¬ 
crease its capacity; reduce environmental degradation; and improve the quality of 
life for all our citizens. We look forward to working with Congress to enact the 
President’s fiscal year 2003 budget in order to provide a viable transportation sys¬ 
tem to support a strong America. 

Once again, thank you for this opportunity to testify today. We will be pleased 
to address any questions you may have. 


Responses of Hon. Mary E. Peters to Additional Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question 1. One of the most important accomplishments of TEA-21 was the cre¬ 
ation of the highway and transit budgetary firewalls. These firewalls provide the 
States with some degree of certainty as to the expected level of highway and transit 
funding and allow transportation leaders to better plan projects and manage budg¬ 
ets. In addition, without these budgetary protections, we would have never been 
able to enact the funding increases envisioned in TEA-21. 

Unfortunately, the Administration’s budget request does not appear to establish 
any continuing connection between Highway Trust Fund revenues and highway 
spending. Can we expect the Administration’s reauthorization proposal to maintain 
the existing transportation firewalls? 

Response. Yes. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) agrees that the 
budgetary firewalls contained in the TEA-21 legislation not only protect highway 
and transit budgetary spending amounts from incursions by other discretionary pro¬ 
grams, but also provide a direct relationship between revenues accruing to the High¬ 
way Account of the Highway Trust Fund and spending allowed in the Federal-aid 
Highway Program. The budget amounts for fiscal years 2004-2012, the years for 
which no authorization act is in place, do not reflect the Administration’s reauthor¬ 
ization proposal. Rather they assume the continuation of the program level from the 
last year of TEA-21 with modest growth each year. The fiscal year 2004 President’s 
Budget will reflect the Administration’s reauthorization proposal. 

The Administration’s fiscal year 2003 budget was based on the legislated mecha¬ 
nism known as Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA). Even though the RABA 
calculation for fiscal year 2003 produced a negative result, over the prior three fiscal 
years, it provided over $9 billion in additional spending authority. RABA was estab¬ 
lished with the possibility of being either positive or negative. The negative RABA 
result of fiscal year 2003 is as much a part of the promise of tying spending to avail¬ 
able revenues, as were the positive RABA results of prior fiscal years. However, the 
FHWA would like to work with Congress during reauthorization of the Federal-aid 
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Highway Program to consider adjustments to the RABA mechanism that may some¬ 
what reduce the magnitude of swings in its calculations from one fiscal year to an¬ 
other. 

Question 2. I have heard concerns raised about both the accuracy of Treasury’s 
fiscal year 2001 Highway Trust Fund revenue figure and the reasonableness of 
Treasury’s future revenue projections. It appears that Treasury has based future 
year revenue projections on the fiscal year 2001 revenues, which may represent a 
low point due to the recession. Has the Federal Highway Administration taken a 
close look at Treasury’s numbers and are you comfortable that the 2001 figures are 
accurate and that future year projections are not underestimated? 

Response. Over the years, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has met 
frequently with Treasury and understands the process used by Treasury to admin¬ 
ister the Highway Trust Fund (HTF). We are satisfied that the process is complete, 
fair, and objective, and results in the HTF being credited with the appropriate 
taxes. However, FHWA does not have the information to independently assess the 
absolute accuracy of fiscal year 2001 HTF revenues. Based on the information avail¬ 
able to FHWA and on discussions with Treasury, the fiscal year 2001 revenues re¬ 
ported appear to be reasonable. 

Future HTF projections are based largely on Administration estimates of the pace 
at which the economy will recover from the recession. It will take some time before 
economic conditions return to the levels forecast prior to the recession. The same 
is true for HTF revenues. Again, based on the information available to FHWA and 
on our understanding of Treasury procedures, we do not believe that future HTF 
revenues are underestimated. 

Question 3. The 27 percent cut in your budget for fiscal year 2003 will have a sub¬ 
stantial effect on State programs. Has the Federal Highway Administration made 
any effort to assess the impact on State programs in fiscal year 2003? 

Response. FHWA has released tables that estimate the State-by-State impact of 
the fiscal 2003 RABA calculation (See Attachment). States then will have to make 
programmatic adjustments to reflect the revised funding totals. States need time to 
analyze and evaluate options before the impact of these adjustments on State pro¬ 
grams can be evaluated. 

To mitigate the impact of these reductions from anticipated funding, one option 
available to all States is advance construction. The primary purpose of advance con¬ 
struction is to allow projects to go forward when Federal funds are not available 
while having those projects retain eligibility for future Federal funds. This strategy 
requires the availability of non-Federal funds until additional Federal funds are pro¬ 
vided. 

If State/local funds are not available, a second option is to issue transportation 
bonds. The bonds could be backed by State and/ or Federal funds. 

States may also consider utilizing some of their unobligated minimum guarantee 
special limitation from prior years, along with the minimum guarantee funds that 
are exempt from the obligation limitation. In the aggregate, there is currently al¬ 
most $3 billion in obligation authority available to the States. 

Question 4. We have heard several references to the Aperformance® of our trans¬ 
portation system. While I agree that performance is the critical standard by which 
we judge our system, I am concerned that we have not developed adequate ways 
to measure and track performance. The U.S. Department of Transportation puts out 
a biennial Conditions and Performance report, but focuses almost exclusively on 
conditions. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might better measure per¬ 
formance? 

Response. Yes. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) is examining ap¬ 
proaches to measuring performance that go beyond the traditional measures of con¬ 
gestion used in the biennial Conditions and Performance report. Since the 1999 Sta¬ 
tus of the Nation=s Highways, Bridges, and Transit; Conditions and Performance 
report to Congress was published, the annual FHWA Performance Plans have 
adopted new procedures developed by the Texas Transportation Institute (TTI) for 
measuring the operational performance of the Nation’s highway system. These 
measures include the percentage of travel under congested conditions, the percent¬ 
age of additional travel time caused by congestion, and the annual hours of delay 
experienced by drivers. These measures are calculated annually, using data col¬ 
lected from 400 urban areas in the United States, according to a fixed set of for¬ 
mulas that facilitate measuring historical congestion trends. The discussion of cur¬ 
rent highway operational performance in the 2002 C&P report will focus on these 
measures. 

In research on customer needs and better ways to measure highway performance, 
the FHWA has determined that reliability is the most important aspect of perform- 
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ance for highway users. Unexpected delay costs significantly more in late arrivals 
at work or childcare for commuters, late appointments for businesses, and missed 
deliveries, than predictable delay for which the traveler or trucker can adjust. The 
FHWA has recently adopted a new measure of reliability, the buffer index, cal¬ 
culated as the percentage increase in the amount of travel time allowed for a trip 
to ensure on-time arrival on all but one working day per month. The FHWA has 
calculated the buffer index with data from intelligent transportation systems for 10 
cities last year, and will calculate the measure for 22 cities this year. Collection of 
the measure will expand to other cities as the deployment of intelligent transpor¬ 
tation systems allows. 

The biennial C&P report has been steadily increasing its focus on the operational 
performance of the highway system, and on measuring the impacts that the condi¬ 
tion and performance of the system has on highway users. The anal 3 dical tools used 
by FHWA to estimate future highway investment requirements have been modified 
to recognize the costs of incident delay, and the benefits that can be derived from 
improving system reliability. The 2002 C&P report will incorporate these analytical 
enhancements, and will include new information on the impacts that alternative in¬ 
vestments could be expected to have on the operational performance of the highway 
system. This change in emphasis has been discussed with a variety of groups with 
an interest in the C&P report, including majority and minority staff from the Senate 
Environment and Public Works Committee. 

Adequately assessing the overall performance of the Nation’s transportation sys¬ 
tem will require additional measures beyond those outlined above. Aspects such as 
transit, bicycling, and pedestrian access should also be considered. This is an ongo¬ 
ing research process. 

Question 5. I am intrigued by the American Road and Transportation Builders As¬ 
sociation’s suggestion that we enact a maintenance of effort requirement for the 
States. Certainly our goal in providing additional transportation funding at the Fed¬ 
eral level is to increase the total level of infrastructure investment rather than to 
have States simply substitute Federal funds for State funds. Have you studied how 
States have reacted to the Federal funding increases since TEA-21? 

Response. Combined State and local governments’ highway capital investment ac¬ 
tually grew more quickly from 1997 to 2000 than Federal highway capital invest¬ 
ment. The Federal share of highway capital funding fell from 41.6 percent in 1997 
to 39.9 percent in 2000. The latest available data strongly suggest that States have 
not been substituting Federal funds for State funds. 


Responses of Hon. Mary E. Peters to Additional Questions from Senator 

Smith 

Question 1. In your written testimony, you state that “The calculation of the 
[“negative RABA”] adjustment is not a policy call-it is a calculation based in law 
. . . .” In addition, Ms. McLean stated in her oral testimony, in response to a ques¬ 
tion from Senator Inhofe, that in reducing the baseline obligation limitation for 2003 
by over $4 billion, the Administration was “just following the legislation”. Accord¬ 
ingly, please state, with as much particularity as possible, the analysis of the law 
that leads the Department of Transportation to that conclusion. 

Response. The Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) included 
several provisions intended to tie highway spending to available revenues. Sections 
8101 and 8103 of TEA-21 establish funding levels for the highway budget category 
in terms of outlays and obligations, respectively. Section 1105 of TEA-21 amended 
title 23, United States Code (U.S.C.), by providing a new section 110 to establish 
the basic framework for Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), the related ad¬ 
justment to contract authority. 

As part of the annual budget submission, section 8101(d) of TEA-21, which 
amends section 251(b)(1) of the Balanced Budget and emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985 (BBEDCA), requires the agency to look at actual receipts from 2 years prior 
to the budget year, plus revised receipt projections for the budget year. The adjust¬ 
ment is calculated in two parts, one looking ahead to the coming budget year and 
the other looking back at the prior year. 

For the look-ahead adjustment, pursuant to Section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(bb) of the 
BBEDCA, the latest estimate for the budget year is compared with the estimated 
level (provided in BBEDCA, as amended by section 8101(d) of TEA-21), and the dif¬ 
ference is added to the amount of obligations set forth in Section 8103 of TEA-21. 
For the look-back adjustment, pursuant to Section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(aa) of the 
BBEDCA the estimate for the prior year, adjusted for the look ahead calculation for 
that year, is compared to the actual receipts to the Highway Account for the prior 
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year. This difference is also added to the level of obligation limitation for the budget 
year set forth in section 8103 of TEA-21. The sum of these differences is also con¬ 
verted to the outlay effect and the highway category discretionary outlay caps are 
adjusted for the budget year and the out years. 

Section 110 of title 23, U.S.C., specifies actions that the Secretary shall undertake 
in the event of positive (subsection (a)(1)) or negative (subsection (a)(2)) RABA ad¬ 
justments. Specifically, section 110 provides for the distribution of RABA (contract 
authority) equal to the amount calculated pursuant to Section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(cc) 
of the BBEDCA, as amended by section 8101(d) of TEA-21. 

If RABA for a fiscal year is greater than zero, section 110(a)(1) of title 23, U.S.C., 
requires that the additional contract authority be distributed on October 15 of that 
fiscal year. 

If RABA for a fiscal year is less than zero, 23 U.S.C.’ 110(a)(2) requires that, on 
October 1 of the succeeding year, amounts authorized to be appropriated from the 
Highway Trust Eund (HTF) to carry out each of the Federal-aid highway programs 
(other than emergency relief) and the motor carrier safety grant program shall be 
reduced by an aggregate amount equal to the amount calculated pursuant to Section 
251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(cc) of the BBEDCA. Therefore, negative RABA calculated for fiscal 
year 2003 requires a reduction in contract authority to be made available in fiscal 
year 2004, i.e., the fiscal year succeeding the year for which negative RABA is deter¬ 
mined. Also, when such sum is calculated and the obligation limitation in section 
8103 of TEA-21 is adjusted under section 8101 (see section 251(b)(l)(B)(ii)(I)(cc), as 
amended by section 8101(d) of TEA-21), an equal adjustment is made to the level 
of obligation limitations under section 1102 of TEA-21 for the fiscal year affected 
by the adjustment. 

Thus, adjustments in the obligation limit will occur in fiscal year 2003 for the 
negative RABA amount calculated this budget year, and the reduction in contract 
authority will occur in fiscal year 2004. 

Question 2. There was testimony at the hearing that the receipts into the highway 
trust fund for fiscal year 2003 will, even with the diminished expectations under 
which you are now operating, exceed the statutory distribution of obligation limit 
for fiscal year 2003. Do you agree? 

Response. Yes, we agree. Revenue aligned budget authority (RABA) is a major 
reason why fiscal year 2003 obligation limits will be less than estimated fiscal year 
2003 revenues to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund. In particular, 
the “look back” portion of RABA will require significant downward adjustments to 
obligation authority based on prior year differences between forecast and actual rev¬ 
enues. These adjustments will result in obligation limits being lower than revenues. 
Having revenues exceed obligation limits is not unusual. From 1998 to 2000 reve¬ 
nues exceeded obligation limits. 

Question 3. In your written testimony, you state that “Linking highway spending 
to receipts is a fundamental principle of TEA-21.” Given that, and also given that 
receipts for 2003 are expected to exceed the TEA-21 baseline, do you agree that S. 
1917’s restoration of obligation limit for fiscal year 2003 to fe7.746 billion is con¬ 
sistent with “linking highway spending to receipt”? 

Response. No. Receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) 
often exceed expenditures from the Highway Account in a fiscal year. The opposite 
is also true. These facts alone, however, do not determine if the legislatively man¬ 
dated mechanism to tie Federal-aid Highway Program spending to receipts to the 
Highway Account of the HTF known as Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) 
is positive or negative in a given fiscal year. 

Instead, the RABA calculation relies upon a look ahead to the coming fiscal year 
and a look back at the fiscal year just ended. For fiscal year 2003, the look-back 
calculation compares the actual taxes deposited in the Highway Account of the 
Highway Trust Fund in fiscal year 2001 to the estimate of fiscal year 2001 tax re¬ 
ceipts used to calculate the fiscal year 2001 RABA. The fiscal year 2001 estimate, 
made in December 1999, was too optimistic. Thus, a downward adjustment to the 
fiscal year 2003 highway program of $3,468 billion is needed to offset the overly op¬ 
timistic estimate made earlier. 

The look-ahead calculation compares the latest estimate for fiscal year 2003 to the 
estimate made at the time TEA-21 was enacted. The current economy is less robust 
than expected in the TEA-21 estimate and, therefore, the latest estimate for fiscal 
year 2003 Highway Account receipts is lower than the TEA-21 estimate. As a re¬ 
sult, a downward adjustment to the fiscal year 2003 highway program of $901 mil¬ 
lion is required in addition to the look-back adjustment. 

Question 4. If you do not support passage of S. 1917, please state your reasons, 
with as much particularity as possible? 
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Response. We are working on ways to mitigate the effects of RABA that are con¬ 
sistent with the principles of TEA-21 while still maintaining fiscally responsible so¬ 
lutions. We hope to come to Congress with a proposal in the near future. 

We believe that the forthcoming reauthorization of the Federal-aid highway pro¬ 
gram presents an excellent forum and a unique opportunity to consider possible 
modification to RABA, and we look forward to working with the Congress during 
TEA-21 reauthorization to address this issue. 

Question 5. As to the issue of reauthorization, what would be the implications, 
both negative and positive, of restoring the collection of interest on the funds on 
hand in the Highway Trust Fund? 

Response. Resuming the prior practice of crediting interest earned on HTF bal¬ 
ances to the HTF could increase HTF revenues substantially, depending on HTF 
balances and prevailing interest rates. Before being discontinued in TEA-21, total 
interest payments to the highway and transit accounts of the HTF had been as high 
as $2 billion. Since interest would be paid from the General Fund, resumption of 
interest pa 3 Tnents to the HTF would mean that like amounts would not be available 
for expenditure on programs financed from the General Fund. 

Question 6. Administrator Peters stated in her oral testimony regarding the envi¬ 
ronmental streamlining provision of TEA-21 that one of the difficulties with imple¬ 
mentation is that the U.S. Department of Transportation, while it was tasked with 
environmental streamlining, does not have the authority over a number of other en¬ 
vironmental regulatory areas. Please describe with specificity the additional author¬ 
ity that is needed for US DOT to more effectively implement these provisions, in¬ 
cluding any statutory or regulatory changes that would be needed to establish the 
necessary authority. 

Response: 

Statutory Authority 

FHWA is not advocating any statutory or regulatory changes to environmental 
laws to achieve more authority. However, there are statutory constraints under Sec¬ 
tion 1309 of TEA-21 and other laws that restrict the degree of flexibility that 
FHWA and/or the other agencies can exercise in achieving streamlining. To protect 
the environment. Congress has enacted over 60 laws, including the Clean Air Act 
(CAA), Clean Water Act (CWA), Endangered Species Act (ESA), National Historic 
Preservation Act, Section 4(f) of the DOT Act of 1966 (Section 4(f)), Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act, National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), and the Coastal Zone Man¬ 
agement Act. Many of these laws, notably the ESA, Section 4(f), and the CAA, es¬ 
tablish stringent environmental protections, including both substantive and proce¬ 
dural requirements. Over 12 different agencies implement these laws through regu¬ 
lations, guidance, and standards developed based on their specific environmental 
missions. The courts have rigorously upheld the laws and agency regulations, cre¬ 
ating an extensive and complex body of case law. Congress Hid not grant the U.S. 
Department of Transportation (USDOT) authority to collectively interpret laws ad¬ 
ministered by other agencies, to override other Federal agencies, or to compel their 
cooperation in environmental streamlining. 

USDOT’s statutory authority to administer the Federal-Aid Program stems from 
title 23 U.S.C. Section 4(f) is the only environmental law under USDOT domain. 
USDOT ensures that transportation projects, which use Federal funds or require 
Federal approval, have implemented the Federal requirements associated with the 
expenditure of those funds. For transportation projects, NEPA is the umbrella under 
which all environmental laws are coordinated. NEPA requires agencies to prepare 
a statement on the impact of each proposed “major Federal action significantly af¬ 
fecting the quality of the human environment.” NEPA also defines the procedures 
regarding how USDOT meets its Federal action approval. Some observers believe 
that if a project does not require an EIS, then the project is exempt from all Federal 
environmental laws and requirements. This is not correct. Even categorically ex¬ 
cluded projects may require coordination or Federal approvals under laws other 
than NEPA. 

Agency Requirements Under NEPA 

As Lead Agency under NEPA, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) af¬ 
firms that all of the related environmental requirements have been addressed before 
granting approval for the expenditure of funds or when a Federal approval is re¬ 
quired. FHWA does this by approving one of the following environmental docu¬ 
ments: a “Record of Decision” for an Environmental Impact Statement; a “Finding 
of No Significant Impact” for an Environmental Assessment; or a “Categorical Ex¬ 
clusion.” Any number of Federal agencies will be involved. Each Federal agency has 
a distinct mission and specific role in the NEPA process. The Environmental Protec- 
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tion Agency (EPA), Army Corps of Engineers (USAGE), Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS), National Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS), and Advisory Council on His¬ 
toric Preservation (ACHP) are the Federal resource agencies most frequently en¬ 
gaged in reviews of transportation projects. 

Resource agencies meet their statutory obligations by reviewing project proposals, 
identifying the potential concerns, and evaluating the impacts proposed projects 
would have on specific resources. For example, USAGE must issue a Section 404 
permit for the dredge and fill of waters of the United States, primarily wetlands. 
USAGE bases its decision to grant a permit for a transportation project, in accord¬ 
ance with Section 404(b)(1) of the CWA, on whether the issuance of the permit, not 
the project itself, is in the best interest of the public. USAGE must base its permit 
decision on the “Least Environmentally Damaging Practicable Alterative.” Gertain 
conditions or modifications may have to be made to a project to satisfy the USAGE 
or another permitting agency. In addition to Section 404, Section 7 of the ESA and 
Section 106 of the NHPA are the most common laws impacting transportation 
projects. These statutes and others define and impose conditions that drive the envi¬ 
ronmental review analysis or approval by resource and permitting agencies. 

Under the leadership of the Bush Administration and with the full commitment 
of the Secretary, we will be working with the other agencies at the highest level 
to make the collaborative process more efficient and effective. 


Response by Hon. Mary E. Peters to Additional Question from Senator 

Inhofe 

Question. What effect will the proposed excise tax credit for ETBE-blended gas- 
ohol have on revenue into the Highway Trust Fund? 

Response. The proposed excise tax credit for ETBE-blended gasohol will have a 
negligible effect on revenues into the Highway Trust Fund. At this time, because 
of market economics, very little ethanol is being used to manufacture ETBE. 


Statement of Thomas E. Stephens, P.E., Director, Nevada Department of 

Transportation on behalf of the American Association of State Highway 

AND Transportation Officials i 

Mr. Ghairman and members of the committee, my name is Tom Stephens. For the 
past 7 years I have been the Director of the Nevada Department of Transportation, 
and I am here today to testify on behalf of the American Association of State High¬ 
way and Transportation Officials (AASHTO). I also am President of the 18-State 
Western Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 

I want to thank you for your leadership in scheduling a series of hearings over 
the coming year to address key policy, program and funding issues in preparation 
for the reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Gentury (TEA- 
21). I am also honored that you invited me to testify before your subcommittee. I 
believe that I can offer some real world experience from the field, especially on the 
subject of today’s hearing—funding the Federal-aid highway program. 

Mr. Ghairman, I would like to start by giving your colleagues a brief picture of 
the great Silver State. Nevada is the fastest growing State in the Nation. Since 
1970, the State’s population has quadrupled from 500,000 to more than 2 million 
residents. A majority of this growth has taken place in just five urbanized areas— 
Las Vegas, Reno, Sparks, Garson Gity and Elko. In Glark Gounty alone, where Las 
Vegas is located, we estimate that by 2010 we will have 400,000 additional resi¬ 
dents. Along with this population growth, we have seen a steady increase in the 
number of miles of congested highways. 

We are also a large State—with roughly the same land area as all the New Eng¬ 
land States combined. Our State-maintained highways and bridges spread out 
across many rural miles as well as in the metro areas. Twenty-six percent of all Ne¬ 
vada’s improved roads are on the State-maintained system. However, this 26 per¬ 
cent carries 61 percent of the total vehicle miles of travel. The remaining 39 percent 
is on systems maintained by county, city or other governmental agencies. Vehicle 
miles of travel on all Nevada roads more than quadrupled from 3.5 billion in 1970 
to 17.4 billion in 2000. The State-maintained system also carries 84 percent of all 


^Founded in 1914, AASHTO represents the departments concerned with highway and trans¬ 
portation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Its mission is a transpor¬ 
tation system for the Nation that balances mobility, economic prosperity, safety and the environ¬ 
ment 
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truck traffic. With more cars, additional heavy trucks, and more vehicle miles of 
travel, our biggest challenge is preservation of our highways. 

However, as the fastest growing State in the Nation, and with much of that 
growth concentrated in just two counties—Washoe and Clark, we have an added ca¬ 
pacity challenge. In our metropolitan areas, we are working with our local 

officials to try to keep pace with our population growth and new demands on the 
system. In Nevada, we are investing in new multi-modal strategies. These include 
a privately funded $600 million monorail people mover system and a bus rapid tran¬ 
sit system in Las Vegas which will feature low-floor, electric powered buses with an 
optical guidance system. We will invest in innovative ITS technologies such as dy¬ 
namic message signs, ramp meters, closed circuit television and traffic detection sys¬ 
tems. Other efforts include “low-tech” car-pooling, telecommuting and new bike and 
pedestrian facilities. 

We will still need substantial additional highway capacity. 

With the growth in the Federal-aid highway program provided by TEA-21, we 
have been able to make progress in our preservation and highway capacity needs. 
At the beginning of fiscal year 2001, there was a $483 million backlog of highway 
and bridge preservation work. This is significantly lower than the $670 million 
backlog we had at the beginning of fiscal year 1999. We were able to reduce the 
backlog by investing significantly greater amounts in pavement preservation. Dur¬ 
ing fiscal years 1999 and 2000, our department spent $329 million on overlay and 
reconstruction work—our biggest pavement preservation program ever. 

TEA-21’s highway program increases have also enabled us to undertake an ag¬ 
gressive effort to keep pace with our growing population and make a real difference 
in addressing congestion. Eor example, the $99 million “Spaghetti Bowl” I-15/U.S. 
95 interchange in Las Vegas opened in March, 2000, 6 months ahead of schedule. 
The revamped interchange will reduce the congestion caused by the 330,000 vehicles 
using it each day. It is now capable of accommodating 500,000 vehicles per day. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let me now address how the fund¬ 
ing of the Federal aid highway program for fiscal year 2003, and beyond, can be 
sustained at levels required to meet this nation’s needs. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the States are stunned by the fiscal year 2003 budget pro¬ 
posal which, in the midst of a recession, would cut the Federal aid highway program 
by $8.6 billion because apparent reductions in revenues to the Highway Trust Fund 
have triggered a Revenue Aligned Budgetary Authority (RABA) reduction. To avoid 
a disastrous cutback in highway improvements, reducing our ability to meet basic 
highway needs, and to avoid the loss of thousands of jobs, we strongly support the 
bill you introduced last week to restore highway assistance to no less than the $27.8 
billion level for fiscal year 2003 authorized in TEA-21. We commend you for your 
appreciation of how important sustained highway investment is to the country and 
thank you for your leadership in putting this legislation forward. 

We also want to share with you our emphatic view that it is vital to sustain Fed¬ 
eral highway investment in fiscal year 2003, at no less than the $31.8 billion level 
provided in fiscal year 2002. With 36 State Governors and legislatures already con¬ 
tending with severe budget shortfalls, and the Nation in an economic downturn, cut¬ 
ting the program by $4.3 billion makes no more sense than cutting it by $8.6 billion. 
This is especially so when there are more than sufficient reserves in the Highway 
Trust Fund to provide funding for fiscal year 2003. Let me outline what we believe 
the consequences would be unless current levels of funding are sustained. 

As early as next month, State and local officials will begin the task of cutting bil¬ 
lions of dollars in highway projects from their fiscal year 2003 Transportation Im¬ 
provement Programs. Final decisions will be made public in September affecting 
nearly every community in the Nation. 

Construction contractors throughout the country will start making business plans 
on how to cut back their equipment purchases and lay off tens of thousands of well- 
paid construction workers. The stock prices of several heavy equipment manufactur¬ 
ers and construction companies have already dropped. Engineering consulting firms, 
already hard hit by the recession, will almost immediately have to start la 3 dng off 
engineers and technicians as design work for next year’s projects is delayed or can¬ 
celed. 

Yet since the tragic events of September 11, traffic is up all over the country. The 
most recent data shows a dramatic increase in annual traffic growth of nearly 3 per¬ 
cent. For example on 1-15 at the California-Nevada border, our vehicle count for the 
last 3 months is up nearly 10 percent. This highway is really bottlenecked, espe¬ 
cially in California where Interstate 15 and 40 converge into a single four-lane 
Interstate carrying the traffic from Arizona and Nevada to Los Angeles. While this 
bottleneck is scheduled to be widened, the cut in TEA-21 funding could cause 
project delays resulting in hundreds of millions of dollars in congestion-related costs. 
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Numerous other projects will be delayed in every State. This cut is proposed at 
a time of increasing need for highway preservation projects in every part of the 
country and capacity projects in rapidly growing States like Nevada. 

STATE IMPACTS 

AASHTO last week initiated a survey of State departments of transportation to 
assess the direct and indirect dollar and project impacts across all 50 States. While 
that survey is still in progress, here is an example of what we found: 

• In Ohio, approximately $187 million worth of construction projects would be de¬ 
layed or canceled. $47 million in preconstruction, right-of-way and/or environmental 
activities would be impacted. 

• In Oklahoma, a total of $120 million in construction and right-of-way projects 
would be delayed or canceled. This could also impact the State’s proposed $1 billion 
GARVEE Bond Program, with the construction let dates for the proposed projects 
being delayed. 

• In Montana,$66.8 million reduction would result in a loss of 2,805 jobs—roughly 
equal to 25 percent of the new jobs created in Montana in 2001. This drastic reduc¬ 
tion will have significant impact on the many small construction and design firms 
in Montana. 

• In Alaska, even if the program recovers in 2004, the reduction in design efforts 
in fiscal year 2003 will translate into future delays in construction contracting of 
nearly $50 million. 

• In Florida, a reduction of $324 million is equivalent to approximately 24 percent 
of the fiscal year 2003 capacity construction program. Implementation of these re¬ 
ductions would negate gains in jobs and transportation improvements achieved from 
recent transportation initiatives of the Governor and legislature. 

One serious concern that must be addressed is the accuracy of the process used 
by the Department of the Treasury to determine the revenue estimates used in cal¬ 
culating RABA. The correction of a $600 million error by the Department of Treas¬ 
ury has already reduced the proposed highway cutback to $8.6 billion. Recent infor¬ 
mation on fiscal year 2001 truck sales and fuel teix revenues at the State level call 
into question the Treasury forecasts, and leads us to believe that other adjustments 
in RABA could occur. 

The public policy questions Congress needs to address are these. First, to assist 
in the nation’s economic recovery does it not make sense to sustain highway funding 
at $31.8 billion? Second, are there reserves and cash-flow in the Highway Trust 
Fund to make this possible in fiscal year 2003? The answers are “Yes” and “Yes!” 

FUNDS ARE AVAILABLE TO SUSTAIN FISCAL YEAR 2002 LEVELS 

Four years ago we agreed to the fundamental principle that all the receipts going 
into the Highway Account would be fully used for transportation purpose, and not 
be used to offset other government expenditures. But today there is a $20.3 billion 
cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund. We seek to provide $8.6 billion in obliga¬ 
tions which will restore the highway funding to the fiscal year 2002 level. The budg¬ 
et impact of this increase will only require $2.3 billion in outlays for fiscal year 
2003. Because highway funds are spent over a period of about 7 years, $2.3 billion 
in additional outlays in fiscal year 2003 will allow us to continue the momentum 
we have achieved in fiscal year 2002. 

The table displayed below shows receipts and expenditures for the Highway Ac¬ 
count of the Highway Trust Fund for Fiscal Year 1998 thorough Fiscal Year 2003. 
Even accounting for unpaid obligations, it is clear that there is a substantial balance 
in the Highway Account with receipts exceeding outlays over the 6-year period. Mr. 
Chairman, we respectfully urge the Congress and the Administration to honor their 
commitment to spend all the receipts going into the Trust Fund, unlock the balances 
that have built up and make a positive contribution to the current economic reces¬ 
sion. 


Highway Account Receipts and Outlays^ 


Fiscal year 


1998 . 

1999 . 

2000 . 
2001 . 
*2002 


Receipts 

Outlays 

Difference 

24.3 

20.3 

4.0 

33.8 

23.1 

10.7 

30.3 

27.0 

3.3 

26.9 

29.1 

-2.2 

27.7 

30.2 

-2.5 
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Highway Account Receipts and Outlays'—Continued 


Fiscal year 

Receipts 

Outlays 

Difference 

*2003 . 

. 28.6 

30.6 

-2.0 

Subtotal. 

Balance from ISTEA D8.0. 

. 171.6 

160.3 

11.3 

Total . 

. 179.6 

160.3 

19.3 


‘Estimated 

Note: The Highway account balance was $8 billion at the beginning of TEA-21. Therefore, the cash balance at the close of fiscal year 
2001 is $20.3 billion. 

Source: Federal Highway Administration Long-term Impacts 

In addition to the immediate impacts of reducing highway spending by more than 
a q^uarter, the RABA downward adjustment has longer-term consequences for the 
Federal-aid highway program. If the obligation level for Fiscal Year 

2003 is adjusted downward from $31.7 to $23.2 billion, then the $23 billion level 
will become the baseline for reauthorization of TEA-21. That would leave us at a 
starting point $8.6 billion below where we are today, and considerably lower that 
the $27.8 billion obligation level for fiscal year 2003 contained in TEA-21. Starting 
in such a deep hole, would make it much more difficult to maintain the Federal- 
aid highway program at current levels, and perhaps impossible to expand it. 

TEA-21 REAUTHOEIZATION 

As we look to reauthorization of TEA-21 and the future of the Federal-aid high¬ 
way program, we believe that, first, it is essential to preserve and reaffirm the prin¬ 
ciple of a user-based transportation financing system in which all receipts are guar¬ 
anteed to be used for the purposes for which they were intended. 

To accomplish this, TEA-21 set highway obligations at levels based on then-cur- 
rent estimates of gasoline and related tax receipts, and established a new mecha¬ 
nism, Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA), to annually adjust them based on 
updated revenue estimates. 

To ensure that domestic discretionary caps would not prevent the use of all avail¬ 
able revenues, a “firewall” provision was included in the Budget Enforcement Act 
to increase or decrease highway spending each year so that it would align itself with 
Highway Trust Fund receipts. This provision provides for a “spending guarantee.” 
Congress also guaranteed an annual funding level for transit programs, which are 
funded with a combination of highway tax receipts accruing to the Mass Transit Ac¬ 
count of the Trust Fund and a general fund contribution. I should add that we are 
pleased that in the just released Fiscal Year 2003 budget, the Administration hon¬ 
ors the transit funding guarantee. 

Mr. Chairman, this year the spending caps expire. If and when Congress con¬ 
siders new caps, we urge you and the members of the subcommittee to lead the way 
in ensuring that the “firewall” provision is maintained. 

These tools—RABA and the “firewall” provisions—were designed to provide the 
long-term fiscal stability needed for State and local highway and transit agencies 
to finance, design and execute multi-year construction programs. 

Recent experience has demonstrated, however, that there are unintended flaws in 
the RABA mechanism. Changes in economic conditions that result in minor adjust¬ 
ments to estimated receipts cause wide swings in highway funding levels. In reau¬ 
thorizing TEA-21, we must carefully examine and refine the RABA mechanism, in¬ 
cluding its calculation methods and revenue estimating procedures. We recommend 
that you consider replacing the current calculation method with one that simply 
compares actual previous year receipts to the assumptions made at the time the bill 
passed, with the difference becoming the RABA adjustment. 

We also recommend that you consider instituting reforms to the Department of 
Treasury’s process for estimating tax receipts to the Highway Account. This is not 
the first time that the Department of Treasury has made costly errors. In 1994, a 
$1.3 billion error eventually cost $3.6 billion to correct. This most recent $600 mil¬ 
lion error leaves us with absolutely no confidence in their accounting methods. We 
are not alone in our concerns. In June 2000, the U.S. General Accounting Office re¬ 
leased a report^ in which they indicated that “Treasury’s process for allocating tax 
receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund is complex and error 


^Highway Funding: Problems with Highway Trust Fund Information Can Affect State High¬ 
way Funds(GAO/ECED/AIMD-00-148, June, 2000) 
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prone.” At the request of House Transportation and Infrastructure Chairman Don 
Young and Ranking Member James Oberstar, GAO is now engaged in a new review 
of Treasury’s methods for estimating receipts to the Highway Account. We urge you 
carefully consider the results of GAO’s review, and consider appropriate reforms 
during reauthorization. 


REVENUES 

Near term: Changes regarding gasohol revenues need to be addressed during 
TEA-21 reauthorization. A significant portion of the unanticipated downturn in fis¬ 
cal year 2001 revenues was due to increased gasohol sales, which grew by nearly 
30 percent. This accounted for a significant portion of the revenue reduction. Now 
that the use of MTBE is to be discontinued in several States, the only fuel additive 
approved to address the oxygenate requirements in the Clean Air Act is gasohol. 
Prior to the change regarding MTBE, the most heavily affected State due to the 
lower tax rate charged for gasohol was Ohio, which lost over $175 million in fiscal 
year 2001. A recent study by the State of Wisconsin indicates that the impact may 
grow significantly worse in the near future, with the impact on California for exam¬ 
ple increasing to $450 million next year. Areas such as New York and New England 
are expected to be hard hit as well. This will become a priority issue to be addressed 
during reauthorization. The Baucus Bill, for example, which would shift revenue 
from the 2.5 cents on gasohol now going to the General Fund to the Highway Trust 
Fund beginning in fiscal year 2004, is a step in the right direction. Still more may 
be required. 

Long Term: The second revenue issue is longer term in nature. It is a concern 
for the future ability of gas tax revenues to sustain highway funding as increases 
in fuel efficiency reduce revenues relative to travel, and other technological changes 
occur such as a move to greater reliance on alternative fueled vehicles including fuel 
cells, compressed natural gas, and electricity. We believe the time has come for Con¬ 
gress to mandate a study of this issue by GAO or the National Academy of Science 
and the development of alternatives for consideration during reauthorization delib¬ 
erations in 2009. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, I would like to state that the Federal-aid highway program has 
been one of the most successful Federal-State partnerships ever created. It has con¬ 
tributed to the nation’s mobility and to the unprecedented economic growth that the 
Nation has experienced since the 1950’s. 

TEA-21 is a major step forward in providing much-needed funding to the nation’s 
highway and transit program. It is essential that the RABA principle of fully spend¬ 
ing Highway Trust Fund receipts and guaranteeing that spending be maintained. 
However, it is also essential that in a time of recession, the consequences of the 
RABA mechanism not be permitted to eliminate hundreds of thousands of jobs while 
setting back much-needed transportation projects nationwide. 

We clearly have sufficient receipts in the Highway Trust Fund to sustain a higher 
program level. Authorizing a higher level is consistent with TEA-21, which provided 
more contract authority to the States to assure the Congresses could increase the 
program above the guarantee. We urge the Congress to make this investment in 
America. 


Responses by Thomas Stephens to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Please walk us through the impact that an In February AASHTO con¬ 
ducted a survey of the State departments of transportation on the impacts to their 
programs from an $8.6 billion funding cut. The results of the survey are included 
in the report Shortchanging America: Impacts on States from an $8.6 billion Reduc¬ 
tion in Federal Highway Funding. A copy of the report is attached, and we request 
that it be included as part of the record for the hearing. 

Response. In February AASHTO conducted a survey of the State departments of 
transportation on the impacts to their programs from an $8.6 billion funding cut. 
The results of the survey are included in the report Shortchanging America: Impacts 
on States from an $8.6 billion Reduction in Federal Highway Funding. A copy of 
the report is attached, and we request that it be included as part of the record for 
the hearing. 

Question 2. In your written testimony you express concern about the accuracy of 
the Treasury revenue estimates. Can you tell the committee what specifically gives 
rise to your concern? 
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Response. First, we were disturbed to learn that just before the President’s Budg¬ 
et was issued the Treasury advised that they had determined that almost $600 mil¬ 
lion in revenue had been credited to the Transit Account of the Trust Fund when 
in fact it was Highway Account revenue. This represents a serious accounting error. 

In addition The Treasury in explaining the sharp drop in revenue attributed a 
substantial amount of the change to truck sales tax declines citing a 55 percent drop 
in truck sales tax collections. This is in contrast to sales figures from the trucking 
industry, which reported only a 24.2 percent drop in sales. Even allowing for adjust¬ 
ments the industry sales data doesn’t correlate with the Treasury figures. 

Also Treasury’s data assumes that gasoline tax revenues drop 6 percent from 1 
year to the next. However, FHWA’s Traffic Volume Trends Report issued monthly 
shows VMT increasing 2.07 percent for the first 9 months of 2000. In comparing the 
data to that for fiscal year 2001 the data seem to be flat. 

Question 3. We have heard several references to the “performance” of our trans¬ 
portation system. While I agree that performance is the critical standard by which 
we should judge our system, I am concerned that we have not developed adequate 
ways to measure and track performance. The U.S. Department of Transportation 
puts out a biannual Conditions and Performance report, but focuses almost exclu¬ 
sively on conditions. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might better meas¬ 
ure performance? 

Response. This question recognizes the serious weaknesses we have today in 
measuring performance. Much of the concern for better measurement is a product 
of increasing congestion. We have not really developed effective ways of transmitting 
the scope and character of congestion to the public in terms of its breadth depth 
and duration in an understandable way. Another reason for our need to better 
measure performance is the growing value of time to both travelers and of freight. 
Both will demand more exacting levels of service in the future. 

System performance is about: 

• Speed 

• Cost 

• Convenience 

• Safety and Security 

• Reliability 

All of these factors are things that we presently measure badly, or not at all. Most 
particularly measures of cost and reliability are very weak. We are working with 
FHWA to construct better ways to introduce the measurement of reliability into the 
description of the system’s functioning and to produce a more comprehensive condi¬ 
tion and performance report that truly reports condition and performance. 

AASHTO is currently undertaking a major research effort to quantify highway 
and transit needs, including incorporating a measurement of reliability for the high¬ 
way component. The results will be presented in the AASHTO Bottom Line Report, 
which is scheduled to be released in September 2002. 

Question 4. I am intrigued by the American Road and Transportation Builders As¬ 
sociation’s suggestion that we enact a maintenance of effort requirement for the 
States. Certainly our goal in providing additional transportation funding at the Fed¬ 
eral level is to increase the total level of infrastructure investment rather than to 
have States simply substitute Federal funds for State funds. Have you studied how 
States have reacted to the Federal funding increases since TEA-21? 

Response. While AASHTO has not surveyed the States to get a quantitative as¬ 
sessment of the total Federal, State and local percentages of total highway expendi¬ 
tures, anecdotal information suggests that the States have effectively leveraged 
TEA-21’s Eederal contribution to increase the overall State contribution. 

For example: 

• In Illinois, Governor George Ryan’s 5-year “Illinois First” initiative makes 
available $10.5 billion for highways and $4.1 billion for transit; 

• Kansas has enacted a 10-year Comprehensive Transportation Program funded 
from increases in the State gas and sales taxes and additional bonding authority; 

• In California, Governor Gray Davis and the State legislature enacted a $15 bil¬ 
lion congestion relief program that combines Federal, State and local funds; and 

• Rhode Island voters passed a $62.5 million transportation bond issue for new 
transit equipment and work on 1-95; and. 

Another indicator is the number of bids let: 

• Colorado let $491 million in bids in 1999, up from $229 million in 1995; 

• Tennessee let $694 million in bids in 1999, up from $697 million in 1995; 

• Texas let more than $3 billion in bids in 1999, up from $1.7 billion in 1996; 
and,Wisconsin let $597 million in bids in 1999, up from $414 million in 1995. 
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In addition, when you examine FHWA’s most recent statistics for Federal, State 
and local percentages of total highway expenditures over the past 5 years, the Fed¬ 
eral, State and local percentage shares of expenditures have remained relatively 
constant. Attached a table based on information from FHWA 


Responses by Thomas Stephens to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. Mr. Stephens testified that States have not experienced a drop in 
State revenues due to motor fuel teixes that may have served as an indicator for 
the Federal Highway Trust Fund revenue fluctuations. What has been the trend 
over the last several years in State motor fuel tax collections? 

Response. AASHTO asked States to provide actual State transportation revenues 
for 1999-2001 from State gasoline, gasohol and diesel taxes. We also asked States 
to provide forecasted State transportation revenues from 2002 and 2003 from State 
gasoline, gasohol and diesel teixes. The results from 36 States is included in a table 
showing actual and projected revenues, along with percentage difference from the 
prior year. A copy of the table is attached. 

State fuel tax revenues increased by 2.7 percent between 1999 and 2000, and in¬ 
creased 1.5 percent between 2000 and 2001. 


Statement William D. Fay, President and CEO, American Highway Users 

Alliance 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Bill Fay, president and 
CEO of the American Highway Users Alliance. Thank you for inviting us to testify 
at this very important and timely hearing on highway funding for 2003 and future 
years. 

The Highway Users is one of the most broad-based and diverse advocacy groups 
in the Nation. We are like a consumers’ group for motorists and businesses who pay 
the tcixes that support the Federal highway program. Our vast membership includes 
the most visible user groups—^AAA and the nation’s truckers, buses, and rec¬ 
reational vehicles—but also those who ensure their safety—3M, insurance compa¬ 
nies and the traffic service industry. It includes businesses that rely on efficient 
roads to ease the flow of raw materials, supplies, and finished products—such as 
farmers, auto and auto parts makers and dealers. And our members include those 
who build roads and mine, drill, and refine the products essential to highway trav¬ 
el—petroleum, asphalt, cement, and aggregates producers, and many others. Our 45 
million members have a strong interest in how much the government collects from 
motorists and how that money is invested after it gets to Washington. 

The subject of today’s hearing includes both short-and longer-term issues: the Ad¬ 
ministration’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal and the major funding issues per¬ 
taining to next year’s reauthorization legislation. Putting first things first, I will 
begin with the 2003 budget and then discuss funding for reauthorization. 

Fiscal Year 2003 Highway Funding 

Transportation Secretary Mineta foretold the drop in guaranteed highway funding 
when he testified before this committee nearly 3 weeks ago. Last week, the Presi¬ 
dent’s fiscal year 2003 budget confirmed that the guaranteed obligation limitation 
for next year will be approximately $8.6 billion less than the $31,799 billion pro¬ 
vided in 2002. That’s more than a quarter of the program (a 27 percent cut) in 1 
year. 

According to the Administration, the cut is a straight-forward calculation based 
on a substantial reduction in fiscal year 2001 tax receipts relative to previous esti¬ 
mates combined with revised, lower estimates of fiscal year 2003 teix receipts. Ques¬ 
tions, of course, remain regarding the accuracy of the Treasury Department’s ac¬ 
counting of those receipts, and I understand the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
is reviewing Treasury’s calculations for a report due in May. Apparently, one error 
was found after the principal budget documents were sent to the printer but in time 
for the more accurate figures to he reflected in the Department of Transportation’s 
own budget documents. Correcting that error resulted in a $600 million increase in 
trust fund teix receipts and a corresponding increase in the fiscal year 2003 guaran¬ 
teed highway funding. 

The possibility of further errors in the calculation of trust fund receipts is impor¬ 
tant, and we look forward to reading GAO’s final report. Assuming, however, that 
the current figures are generally correct, we have a simple point to make about the 
fiscal year 2003 budget: a 27 percent cut in 1 year in the nation’s largest infrastruc¬ 
ture program is too much. 
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It would have serious economic repercussions just at a time when the country is 
struggling to get out of a recession, and it would be a devastating blow to our na¬ 
tional transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, a week ago, when initial expectations were for a $9.1 billion cut 
in guaranteed funding for highways (rather than $8.6 billion), we obtained a Federal 
Highway Administration chart showing the potential impact on each State’s obliga¬ 
tion limitation. The losses spread across the States are nothing short of calamitous. 
Nevada, for example, would lose over $53 million of the $200 million it received this 
year. Similarly, Oklahoma would I lose $118 million out of its $428 million in 2002 
receipts. While the $600 million downward revision in lost funding will mitigate 
those reductions slightly, the cuts, as a percentage of the States’ total Federal funds, 
are still dramatic. 

The Cost of Losing One’s Job to Families and Society 

As you have heard from others, funding cuts of this magnitude will result in lost 
jobs, perhaps hundreds of thousands of jobs over time. Far too many of those jobs 
will be lost before the fiscal year even begins as contractors begin laying off workers 
in anticipation of the project delays that will inevitably follow. These are high-pay¬ 
ing jobs that induce many other jobs. Such dramatic changes in employment would 
increase the call of Federal unemployment compensation funds and other social pro¬ 
grams, as well as cut the flow of tax dollars from those affected families and individ¬ 
uals. Attached to my testimony is a 1984 study released by the Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee on the social effects of losing one’s job. It paints a dire picture of personal 
financial hardships, loss of health insurance, and rising mortality, divorce, criminal 
activity, and suicide. Quoting from that study, “The longer [joblessness] endures, the 
more likely it becomes that frustrations will be vented on the family—or on the rest 
of society.” While I wish the study were more recent, it is unlikely the torment of 
losing one’s job today is any less consequential than it was in 1984. 

The Life-Saving, Time-Saving, Fuel-Saving, Economic and Environmental Benefits 
of Road Investments 

Equally important from the perspective of motorists, a 27 percent reduction in 
funds will delay the important benefits of roadway improvements—the safety bene¬ 
fits of reducing crashes, injuries, and fatalities; the air quality, time-saving, and 
fuel-saving benefits of relieving traffic congestion; the economic and productivity 
benefits of speedier deliveries. These are the primary reasons that fuel taxes are the 
taxes that Americans pay most willingly. They realize the benefits of a safe, 
uncongested, and accessible highway system to themselves, their families, and their 
businesses. But those benefits are only realized if their tax dollars are used as in¬ 
tended. 

In 1999, The Highway Users published a study identifying the worst traffic bottle¬ 
necks in the country and the benefits that could be realized by improving traffic 
flow at those sites. Unclogging America’s Arteries: Prescriptions for Healthier High¬ 
ways showed that very modest traffic flow improvements at each of our 167 worst 
bottlenecks would result in 287,000 fewer crashes over 20 years, including 1,150 
fewer fatalities and 141,000 fewer injuries; they would reduce carbon monoxide 
emissions by 45 percent and volatile organic compound emissions by 44 percent, 
while carbon dioxide emissions would fall by 71 percent at those sites; they would 
slash fuel consumption by nearly 20 billion gallons; and of course, they would reduce 
travel time by an average of 19 minutes per trip. With polls showing that time man¬ 
agement is one of the greatest challenges facing American families today—38 min¬ 
utes less for a commuter driving to and from work represents more time for family, 
work, errands, and recreation. 

That’s an example of the “big bang for the buck” that this program has the poten¬ 
tial to deliver, but too little funding will delay these large, critically important 
projects for years. That’s why this debate over 2003 funding is so important to us. 

We Must Preserve The Fundamental Premise of RABA and TEA-21’s Firewalls: 
Highway Taxes Received Equals Highway Investments Made 

Let me be clear about our view of the funding predicament we face in 2003. We 
do not believe there is anything fundamentally wrong with either the RABA provi¬ 
sions or the budgetary firewall provisions of TEA-21. It is clear that Treasury’s 
models did not foresee the recession (resulting in a large “look back” adjustment) 
and that those same models will likely understate the economic recovery that most 
economists predict to begin in upcoming months. As such, some minor adjustments 
to the method of calculating tax receipts and guaranteed funding levels may help 
eliminate dramatic changes in funding from 1 year to another, but the link estab¬ 
lished in TEA-21 between tax receipts and guaranteed funding for the program has 
been critical. It is, in fact, the reason that TEA-21 was so warmly embraced by 
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America’s highway users—it restored the “trust” in the Highway Trust Fund. The 
chart appended to my testimony illustrates the impact that RABA and the firewalls 
have had on funding for highways during the TEA-21 years compared to the pre¬ 
vious 6 years. 

The fact that revenues have fallen short of previous estimates simply puts all of 
us hack in the annual budget and appropriations game that we used to play every 
year before TEA-21 tied highway funding to trust fund receipts. 

The Highway Users looks forward to being back in the game this year and work¬ 
ing with all of you, your House counterparts, and members of the Appropriations 
committees to see that this vital infrastructure program is not cut by 27 percent 
in 1 year. 

We commend the members of this committee for your recent introduction of “The 
Highway Funding Restoration Act,” legislation to raise the fiscal year 2003 obliga¬ 
tion limitation to $27.7 billion, the amount anticipated when TEA-21 was enacted. 
By adding $4.4 billion to the amount guaranteed for 2003, your legislation will soft¬ 
en the blow of negative RABA in these difficult economic times. The Highway Users 
strongly supports this legislation, and we are already working hard, through our 
grassroots contacts, to build political support and enlist additional cosponsors for 
the bill. We have a similar campaign underway to support the identical legislation 
introduced by your counterparts on the House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee. 

$18 Billion in Motorist Taxes Just Sitting in Washington 

Although funding will be tight because of the war on terrorism and renewed def¬ 
icit spending, I believe America’s highway users have a strong case to make for ad¬ 
ditional highway funding above the guaranteed amount. In addition to describing 
the very serious impact of this cut on State highway funding, jobs, safety, conges¬ 
tion, and the environment, we can also cite a key distinction between our cause and 
the argument Members of Congress will hear from other interest groups: the money 
for highways has been collected in advance. 

Before TEA-21, interest was accrued on surpluses in the Highway Trust Fund. 
This interest was ridiculed by some Members of Congress as “funny money” that 
wasn’t really owed to highway users. As a condition for establishing a link between 
revenues and investments, TEA-21’s framers agreed to eliminate all but $8 billion 
of the previously existing cash balance in the Highway Account and to stop any fur¬ 
ther interest payments to the account. As a result, since TEA-21’s enactment, not 
one penny of that $8 billion or subsequent additions to the trust fund surplus is 
attributable to interest pa 3 Tnent transfers from the General Fund. 

According to the Administration’s budget, the Highway Account of the Highway 
Trust Fund will have a cash balance of more than $18 billion at the end of this fis¬ 
cal year. All of today’s cash balance—every dime—is money previously paid by mo¬ 
torists and intended for improvements to our nation’s roads and bridges. 

If Congress were to increase the 2003 obligation limitation by a full $8.6 billion 
to bring us up to this year’s level, the cash balance in the Highway Account would 
only be reduced by approximately $2.3 billion in fiscal year 2003. That would leave 
more than $15 billion in the account as you consider funding levels and other issues 
in the reauthorization legislation. 

Funding Issues in Highway Reauthorization 

That leads me to the longer-term highway funding issues that you asked us to 
address in connection with next year’s reauthorization legislation. Let me begin 
again with the basic facts. 

Tax receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund will be just over 
$28 billion next year, according to the President’s budget documents. The Adminis¬ 
tration projects conservatively that those receipts will grow by almost $1 billion a 
year through 2007. The truth is, we collected more than $30 billion in both 1999 
and 2000, so if the economy picks up, we can expect trust fund receipts to rise sig¬ 
nificantly above the Administration’s projections. Still, the need for additional high¬ 
way investment is substantially greater than those Highway Account tax receipts 
can support, according to the FHWA biennial report on road and bridge conditions 
and performance To us, that suggests several clear funding priorities. The first pri¬ 
ority, and by far the most important, is to continue the direct link between annual 
highway funding and the taxes paid by motorists. Whether that link is accomplished 
through RABA and the budgetary firewalls, a modified version of them, or some 
other mechanism entirely, the point is to provide as much assurance as possible 
that highway funding will not be less than the taxes paid by motorists and depos¬ 
ited in the Highway Account. 
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Second, the reauthorization legislation should ensure that all taxes paid by high¬ 
way users are used for their intended purpose. Here, there are several opportunities 
to improve upon current law. 

Support S. 1306, Which Will Shift Ethanol Tax Receipts into the Highway Trust 
Fund 

Last year, Senator Baucus introduced S. 1306, a bill to transfer into the Highway 
Trust Fund that portion of the teix on ethanol-blended fuels that currently is di¬ 
verted to the General Fund. We strongly support the Baucus legislation, and we ap¬ 
preciate the fact that four other members of this subcommittee, including you, Mr. 
Chairman, are cosponsors of it. If enacted, the bill would increase annual trust fund 
deposits by more than $400 million, and it would ensure that the trust fund receives 
virtually all taxes currently imposed on motor fuels. 

End Fuel Tax Evasion 

Another step toward ensuring the integrity of highway use taxes would be to close 
the remaining loopholes in the tax collection system that allow unscrupulous indi¬ 
viduals to evade the Federal teixes they should be paying. Former Federal Highway 
Administrator Ray Barnhart originally brought this issue to Congress’ attention 
years ago. His efforts resulted in a change in the tax collection system for motor 
fuels, closing the books on tax evasion schemes that robbed the Highway Trust 
Fund of hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue. Administrator Barnhart believes, 
however, that other substantial tax evasion schemes still exist, and I urge the sub¬ 
committee to review the report on this subject, prepared by kpmg Consulting Inc., 
which is appended to my testimony. 

We understand that efforts are underway to draft le^slation closing these loop¬ 
holes. We expect to support this legislation, and we will report back to the com¬ 
mittee once a bill is introduced. 

Reduce the Highway Trust Fund Surplus Over Time 

Our final recommendation for ensuring the integrity of highway use taxes is to 
spend down the Highway Account balance over time. As I indicated previously, the 
cash balance in the account will be $18 billion at the end of fiscal year 2002, slightly 
less than that by the end of 2003, depending on how much funding is ultimately 
appropriated for next year. 

All of that money has been paid by motorists. All of it was intended to be used 
for road and bridge improvements. It ought to be used for its intended purpose. 

After protecting the integrity of highway use taxes, we ought to guard against 
proposals that will reduce the revenue available for the highway program. 

Don’t Triple Ethanol Mandate 

For instance, the renewable fuels mandate proposed in S. 1766, the “Energy Pol¬ 
icy Act of 2002,” would require that large amounts of renewable fuels, primarily eth¬ 
anol, be sold in the U.S. If enacted, that provision would nearly triple the current 
demand for ethanol, which, because of the tax subsidy for ethanol-blended fuels, 
would have a severe impact on revenues to the Highway Trust Fund. The trust fund 
currently loses more than $1 billion per year because of the tax treatment of gas- 
ohol. when fully implemented, the ethanol mandate of S. 1766 would result in an 
annual revenue loss greater than the obligation limitation distributed this year to 
the States of Nevada, Oklahoma, Montana, Virginia, Connecticut, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island combined. 

We strongly urge you to oppose the expansion of the ethanol mandate in S. 1766 
or, if you support mandated ethanol use, to bring equity to ethanol teixation . . . 
in other words, levy the same tax on ethanol that you do on gasoline. 

Stem Diversions of Highway Funding 

We also urge the committee to oppose any new diversions of highway funding 
away from road and bridge improvements. In particular, I know that you, Mr. 
Chairman, and other members of the full committee have previously indicated your 
strong interest in finding additional funds to support passenger rail development in 
the U.S. While Congress considers whether and to what extent public financial sup¬ 
port for passenger rail service makes sense, we urge the subcommittee to resist at¬ 
tempts to divert Highway Trust Fund dollars to rail. The needs are simply too great 
on our primary transportation system—highways—to justify the expenditure of lim¬ 
ited financial resources to build or operate a passenger rail system. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, some have also suggested a fuel tax increase as a means 
to increase highway funding. Given the current state of the economy and the Presi¬ 
dent’s general opposition to tax increases, I suspect there is little possibility that 
Congress will approve a teix increase as part of the reauthorization bill. In any case. 
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I expect tcixpaying motorists are unlikely to support a rate increase unless it is clear 
that the funding guarantees of TEA-21 will be continued, that the enormous exist¬ 
ing balance in the Highway Account will be spent down, and that highway users 
are not subsidizing other Federal programs that have little or no direct benefit to 
motorists. 

I also have one final observation about the President’s budget. Rather than spend¬ 
ing down the balance in the Highway Trust Fund, the Administration projects a 
dramatically growing balance beginning in fiscal year 2004, the first year of a reau¬ 
thorized highway program. Over 4 years, the balance is projected to grow by a 
whopping $17.4 billion despite using very conservative estimates of annual tax re¬ 
ceipts. 

Urge President Bush to Support Continuation of TEA-21’s Funding Guarantees 

We are told by Administration sources that those projections are simply based on 
the extraordinarily low 2003 spending as a baseline adjusted for inflation in future 
years. Unfortunately, however, it also indicates at the very least that the Adminis¬ 
tration has not yet made the policy decision to support continued budgetary fire¬ 
walls and a RABA-like mechanism tying highway funding to tax receipts. There is 
still time for the President to make that policy decision before submitting his reau¬ 
thorization proposal to the Congress, but I believe the recent budget documents are 
an ominous warning that members of this subcommittee. State and local public offi¬ 
cials, and we in the private sector need to work very hard to convince top Adminis¬ 
tration officials that the TEA-21 funding guarantees must be continued in the next 
bill. 

Former Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater used to say that highways are 
about more than concrete, asphalt, and steel; they’re about new opportunities and 
quality of life. We at The Highway Users understand the value of a good transpor¬ 
tation system, centered on our road network. It isn’t an end in itself; it’s a tool to 
move us, our families, our customers and employees, and our products where they 
need to go as safely and with as little delay as possible. 

As Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters is quick to point out, however, 
it takes a lot of concrete, asphalt, and steel to realize those benefits. That’s the cen¬ 
tral point of this hearing and much of the coming debate on 2003 funding and the 
reauthorization bill: we need a well-funded Federal highway program to improve 
safety, reduce congestion, enhance air quality, and keep our manufacturers and pro¬ 
ducers competitive in the marketplace. 

We look forward to working with all of you to see that your colleagues, journalists, 
and the general public understand the unique and vital role that our highway sys¬ 
tem plays in our overall economy and our quality of life. 
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Motor Fuel Excise Tax Reve>xe Leakage Analysis 

Executive Summary 

Motor fuels excise tax evasion is a continuing problem. Constant monitoring and continued 
diligence are required io making and enforcing statutory and regulatory changes so that tax 
administration is more effective, efficient, and fair, while minimizing compliance costs to the 
greatest extent possible. This discussion document prepared by KPMG Consulting, Inc. for the 
Center for Balanced Public Policy describes various tax evasion techniques and makes a rough 
estimate of the potential scope of the problem. Documented evasion techniques include daisy 
chains, bootlegging, cocktailingi'blending, fraudulent exemption claims, failure to file or filing 
false information returns, and the use of jet fuel in highway vehicles. We particularly focus on jet 
fuel because it is the only major transportation fuel supply not currently subject to federal excise 
tax at the terminal rack. 

Using several federal data sources and supported by recent Florida experience, we estimate the 
federal revenue shortfall from jet fuel diversion alone may range between $1.7 billion and $9.2 
billion over the next 10 years. State transportation lax collections may be suffering similar losses. 
As with most estimates of tax evasion, this estimate is necessarily ^proximate and based on 
certain assumptions that cannot be fully documented. It does indicate that ongoing revenue losses 
are a significant problem for tax administrators and honest business taxpayers facing ccrnipetihon 
from tax evaders. 

We desenbe some of the many tax evasion techniques found in the literature, court cases, and 
press articles. While there have been significant revenue losses in the court cases we have 
identified, it is quite likely that much more evasion occurs than the amount caught and 
documented. We have not been able to develop enou^ information to prepare independent 
revenue estimates of losses resulting from these techniques, but the information that is available 
indicates that substantial losses continue to occur. 

Florida began taxing aviation fuels at the rack on July 1,1996, along with other changes. During 
the first year under the new system, Florida experienced a 21.4>percent increase in aviation fuels 
taxes. V^e it might be necessary to fine«uine Florida’s approach if implemented at the national 
level to avoid any unintended consequences that could harm cash flows and affect compliance 
costs of co mm er c ial airlines and business aircraft users, such a policy has the potential to mitigate 
revenue losses and simplify fuel tax administration. In addition, while evidence suggests that 
taxing jet fuel at the rack could eliminate much of the ongoing federal revenue drain, the kinds of 
policy actions required to reduce or eliminate other forms of evasion are less clear. 


®2001 KPMO Consulting, Inc. All rights reserved. Printed ir the USA 
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introduction 

Motor fticl excise taxes arc an important source of federal and state revenues and finance a large 
share of improvements in the nation’s transportation system. Most federal motor fuel excise 
taxes are deposited in trust funds for this purpose. Some collections have gone into general 
revenues and a small portion is deposited in Ac Leaking Underground Storage Tank (LUST) 
Trust Fund. Federal and state tax rate mcrcases over Ae years have correspondingly increased 
incentives for tax evasion wiA Ae l8.4-ccnts per gallon federal gasoline lax and 24.4-ccnts per 
gallon Aesel fuel tax greatly exceeding profit margins on fuel sales at any point in the distribution 
system. While numerous legislative and regulatory steps have been taken by Ae federal and state 
governments, evasion remains a problem. 

Monitoring federal excise tax collections and evasion is complicated by the variety and lack of 
coordination between federal data collection systems. The Energy Information Administration 
(ElA) tracks gallons produced, imported, exported, changes m stocks, and consumption. Using 
reports from Ac stales, Ac Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) tracks gallons consumed in 
taxable and nontaxablc use and tax collections. The Federal Aviation Admimstration (FAA) 
collects survey data on jet fuel costs and consumption of U.S. carriers, but not foreign earners 
going to and from Ac US. The FAA also docs not separately report U.S. carrier purchases 
within Ae U.S. and purchases overseas. IRS tracks federal excise lax collections, but not gallons 
consumed. IRS tables reporting excise tax refunds are inadequate for accurately determining Ae 
specific excise tax to which refunds arc attributable or Ac quarter to which refunds a|^ly. This 
Affrculty is particularly acute when there is a tax rate change. Table 1 shows selected fuel excise 
tax collections reported on IRS Form 720 for fiscal years 1900 and 2000.' 


Table 1 

Federal Excise Taxes Reported by the IRS^ 
(Millions of dollars) 

Fiscal Years 


Retail Excise Taxes 

1999 

2000 

Spedal Motor Fuels, total 

24 

20 

Manufacturer Excise Taxes 

Aviation gasoline 

58 

58 

Gasoline except tor use in gasohol 

21,237 

21,041 

Diesel fuel 

7,896 

8.230 

Gasoline for use In gasohol 

244 

270 

Gasohol 

1,799 

2,124 

Aviation fuel, noncommercial 

173 

159 

Aviation fuel, commercial 

650 

668 

Kerosene (effective July 1m 1998) 

78 

80 

Total 

32.158 

32.649 


' The federal fisral vear nnu from October 1 to SeptcmbcT 30. 

= SOI BuIlrHiL Spring 2001. Trftle 21, Internal Revenue Service. (Washington. DC: Deptinnenl of the Treasury). 
©2001 KPMG ConsulOnfl. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the USA. 
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In FY 1999, $35 billion of motor fuel excise taxes was deposited in the Federal Highway Trust 
Fund.^ This fund is used for developing and maintaining U.S. highways, mass transit, and other 
transportation related purposes. In FY 1999, excise taxes on the sale of gasoline, diesel and 
special fuels, and gasohol were about 90 percent of Federal Highway Trust Fund receipts.^ 
Gasoline excise taxes account for about 60 percent of Federal Hij^way Trust Fund receipts. 

Motor Fuel Excise Taxes Deposited in the Federal Highway Trust Fund, 

FY 1990-1999 



[ OGASOUNE DDtESEL AND SPECIAL FUELS _OGASCIHOL | 


Policy makers became aware of widespread motor fuel excise tax evasion schemes soon after the 
1983 federal excise tax rate increase ftom 4 cents to 9 cents per gallon, and a further increase on 
diesel fuel to 15 cents in 1984. Since the mid-1980s, Congress and the states have enacted 
numerous statutory changes in attempts to reduce motor fuel tax evasion. Evasion was once 
estimated to be between 3 and 7 percent of all fuel taxes, and between 15 and 25 percent of diesel 
taxes alone.’ Widc^rcad motor fuels excise tax evasion in the early 1980s led to a senes of 
federal statutory changes beginning with the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (sec Appendix II). One 


’ FY 1998 mist ftrad deposits understated and FY 1999 deposits overstated relative to historical experience because 
tbete was a ooe-ume delay in tjansfening deposits. 

^Federal Midway Administiatioa, Status of the Federal Highway Trust Fund 1958-1999 (Table F£'210, available ftom 
ltttp://Www-.fhwa.dQ(.gOV/ohi0i/hs99^fuelJitm). FHWA defines special fbels as '^diesel fuel and, to the extent they can 
be quantified, liquefied petroleum gases such as propMC." In addition lo motor ftieU, cenain other excise taxes are also 
transferred to the Highway Trust Fund, including S3. 3 billion in FY 1998 and $4.0 billion in FY 1999. 

’ Federal Hijdiway Adminianadoo, Dqwrtmejit of Tianspofiation. Fuel Tax Evasion: The Joint Federal/Siate Motor 
Fuel Tax Compliance Froject. Report No, FHWA-PL-92-028. (Washington. DC; The Federal Highway 
Administration. Jime 1992). 18. 

$2001 KPMG Consulting. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the USA 
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key change has been to generally impose federal fuels excise taxes upon removal from the 
tenninal rack, including gasoline, undyed diesel, kerosene, and gasohol. 

Motor Fuel Excise Tax Evasion Schemes 

Various schemes have been used for evading excise taxes, including “daisy chains,” bootlegging, 
cockiailing/blending, fraudulent exemption claims, failure to file or filing false informaiion 
returns, and the use of jet fuel in highway vehicles. 

p ^j^Y rhain< The “daisy chain” creates a paper trail that makes it difficult for auditors to track 
the sale and taxation of the fuel. Typically, the paper trail shows that the motor fuel is taxed at 
some point in the chain and sold to the retailer tax-paid, but the tax is never remitted to the 
government. The entity in the chain with liability for the tax often disappears. The taxation of 
diesel fuel at the rack, dyeing, and expanded enforcement have reduced the use of daisy chains , 
but progress is instructive in dem<»istrating how evaders have been able to move on to other 
techniques. Indeed, ftiel tax evasion history is characterized by a series of policy changes and 
enforcement activities resulting in some evasion opportunities being curtailed only to be replaced, 
at least in pan, by others. While evasion may never be eliminated as long as taxes arc imposed 
on fuels, excise tax analysts generally believe evasion can be significantly reduced by taxing as 
much fuel as possible at the rack. 

Bootlegging . Like other smuggling, motor fuels bootlegging occurs when a low tax jurisdiction 
is near a high tax jurisdiction. Such smuggling frequently occurs between states, costing states 
tax revenues and their share of the Federal Highway Trust Fund; however, bootlegging may also 
occur when motor fuels enter the country over the lx>rdcr. Similar problems may occur with fuel 
sold on Indian reservations. 

p |-gndiil^t Ftgmption Claims . Evaders frequently make fraudulent claims for the nontaxable 
fuel use, such as for home heating oil or off-r^ farming, to avoid excise taxes or to resell fuel at 
a tax inclusive price without remitting tax to the govenunent. 

For example, in April 1997, US Oil Week reported that prosecutors in Riverside County, 
California, charged two individuals in the motor Kiel distribution business with multiple counts of 
stale excise and sales tax evasion for supposedly forging farm exemption certificates for the 
purchase of tax-free clear diesel fuel. The defendants allegedly sold the tax-free diesel fuel to 
customers as tax paid.^ 

Failure to File or Filing False Information . Failure to file an excise tax return or filing a false 
excise tax return are common lechmques used by evaders. 


* There have been a number of successful prosecutioos of daisy chains since the 19S0s. The IRS recently reported 
successes in prosecuting irkdividuais in relation to operation “Red Daisy.” More than two-dozen defendants have been 
convicted for their roles in a motor fuel distribution evasion scheme operating in the New Yofi metropolitan area in the 
1990s. One tramactioa defrauded the federal govenunent and the State of New Jeney of more than S140 million of tax 
revenue on the sale of 500 million gallons of gasoline. The courts senmneed the eight deferKfants named in the report 
to a variety of terms of impnsotUDent and to restitution totaling over $2 million. See Criminal Investigation. “Excise 
Tax.” FY 2000 National Operations Annual Report. (Inteml Rcvcimc Service. Depanmeni of the VS. Treasury). 

’ “In the News.” Fuel Tax Emion Highlights. Volume 6, December 1997. FederaJ Highway Administiatioo, 
IXpnmneni ofTranspomnoo. (Available from bttp;//www.fliwa.dot.gov/policy/W97dce.btm.) 

©2001 KPMG Consulting. Inc. All rights rasnrved. Printed in the USA. 
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■ On March 24, 1999, Delbert Delmar Claric III was indicted on 11 counts of excise tax 
evasion, totaling S209,764.23, for selling untaxed diesel fuel at a tax inclusive rate, without 
remitting the tax to the government. Clark pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 15 months 
imprisonment and ordered to pay all taxes, penalties, and interest due.* 

■ On June 23, 2000, Keith A. Parry, operating out of Phoenix, Arizona, pled guilty to income 
tax evasion and was scnteix:cd to 15 months imprisonment and ordered to pay the 
underreported taxes (over $800,000) relating to the preparation of false federal excise tax 
returns in an effort to defraud die federal government of taxes on the sale of jet fuel, diesel 
fuel, and gasoline.^ 

Cocktailing/Blending . This technique increases profits by extending diesel fuel with used motor 
oil and other distillates including pollutants, cleaning agents, and unimisbed refinery products. 
There are two reasons in particular why this technique is attractive: 

the substances used to extend the Juel were often not regulated so those quantities 
were not in any fuel tax reporting system; and ...in some cases the substances were 
regulated as waste materials so an unscrupulous person could get paid to dispose of 
the products and then blend them into gasoline and get paid again by the public. 

A 1981 expose on gasoline bootlegging by the Long Island newsp^>er, Newsday. recounted an 
incident where a cab driver pointed gun at a station operator when the mixture caused the 
cab to stop running while still in the station.**'^ 

We understand that cocktailing/blending, also referred to as **below the rack blending” continues 
to the present and not only results in an ongoing revenue loss, but is also dangerous to society at 
large when hazardous waste is blended with taxable fuels. IRS* ExStars program is studying 
ways to prevent untaxed below the rack blending.'^ "Tingerprinting” is a method for tracing fuel 
from the retail outlet, back to the distributor and the terminal system, so diat authorities may be 
able to learn where in the distributioo chain the fuel was blended 

The following table originally published in U.S. Oil Week in 1996 illustrates various schemes 
used to evade taxes that are largely focused on cocktailir^/blending. 


* Crimiiul Investigalioa “Excise Tax.** FY 2000 National Operations Annual Report, (lotcoisl Revenue Service, 
Depaitment of the U.S. Treasury). 

* Cnnunal Inveshganoo. **£x^ Tax.** FY 2000 National Operations Annual Report. (Intenul Revenue Service, 
Deparcocu of the U.S. Treasury). 

'* Ronald E. Raven, Ph.D. Deliver Us From Evil: Governmental Responses to Retorts of Fuel Tax Evasion 
rWasfaingioa. D.C.: Federetion ofTax Admmistraton, 1999), 21. 

" Ibid. 24. 

*^**ExSiars Briefing. February 24,1999.** (Available from http://www.petrolx.com/ExSlarsiuinlO 


^2001 KPMG Consulting. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the USA 
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1 *'Fuel Tax Cons Rampant"^^ | 

IRS district 

Alleged evasion type 

Amount I 

allegedly I 
evaded I 

Albuquerque 

Blended transmix widiesel, gasoline 

S99,-45(d); 
S100.026(q| 

Atlanta 

Used oil reprocessor indicted (Jerry Radney pled guilty OW 

2112; 6/26195) 

S2,500,000(d) 


63 otber used oil cases 

■nil iri'T 



NA 1 


Blended crankcase oil w/diesel 


BrooWvn 

Russian Mafa blended kerosene w/diesei 

$100,000 


Russian Mafia blended kerosene w/diesei 

$173,000 

Buffalo 

Three entitles blended kerosene w/dlesel 

$48,000: 

$1,6000; 

$1.4000(d) 

1 

Blended SOS kerosene w/diesel 


Chicaqo 

Refiner used motor oil to otoduce diesel, kerosene 


Greensboro 

Blended crankcase oil w/diesel 

$40,000 

Houston 

Refinery sold middle distillate oil as off-spec fuel 

$1.586.140(d) 


Blended gasoline blendstocks w/qasoline 

$326.800(g) 


Blend^ used oil w/off-spec diesel between two tanker trucks 

NA 

■rairns 

10 entities blended kerosene w/diesel 


Laguna Niguel, 
Calif. 

Blended light cycle ok. transmix, PO-70 w/diesel 

$313,421(d) 


Blended transmix lioht cycle ok w/diesel 

$198,437 


Blended transmbc, light cycle ok w/diesel 

$136,806 


Blended waste products w/diesel 

Sl.OOO.OOOr- 


Blended fuel ok w/diesel 


Ptxrenix 

Unregislered refiner fractionated transmIx Into diesel fuel, 
naptha: naptha blended w/qasoline 

$1,000,000 (g/d) 



■ III II — 


Small refiner blended 70% taxable diesel w/30% oil 

$500.000<d) 


Refinery produced middle distillate ok, charged excise tax; 
didn't remit 

$15,000,000 


Blended atmospheric gas oil w/diesel 

$350.000(d) 


Blended atmospheric gas oil w/diesel 


Seattle 

Bought diesel from boats under repair, blended w/barge 
strippings, bunker fuel 

$so.000(d) 


Cleaned up oil spills, blended w/dlesel, kerosene 

$S0.00O(d) 



(d)=diesel: 

(g)=gasoline 


The above table has been reproduced, m-Aill. ftom U.S. Oil Week (Bob Gougb. "Fuel tax cons rampant,*’ VX OU 
Wetk. (June 10,1996): 18.) 
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Jet Fuel U>c in Highway Vehicles . Unlike the federal taxation of gasoline and diesel fuel, excise 
tax IS generally imposed on n(Mi-gasoime aviation fuel (**jet fuel”) when sold by registered 
producers. Jet fuel is essentially the same as kerosene'^ (which is taxed at the diesel rate), but 
under current law is taxed at either 4.4 cents a gallon, in the case of commercial use, or 21.9 cents 
for non-commercial usc.'^ Exempt removal of undyed jet fuel from the rack creates tax evasion 
mcendves and opportunities that may result in the loss of not only federal and state aviation taxes, 
but more importantly diesel fuel excise taxes, because so-descri^d ”jet fueP can readily be used 
in on-road diesel trucks. 

While somewhat dated, a 1983 case illustrates jet fuel tax evasion opportunities. On August 17, 
1983, the New York State Tax Commissioner issued Tenneco ^1 Company a Notice of 
Determination of Tax Due Under Motor Fuel Tax Law allegmg that Tenneco owed tax on jet fuel 
it sold untaxed to Doug-Long. Inc. An audit of Doug-Long, a registered distributor of diesel 
motor fuels, had revealed that frx>m September 1981 to February 1983, of the 317,816 gallons of 
jet fuel Tenneco sold untaxed to Doug-Long, 116.367 gallons were sold at a truck stop operated 
by Doug-Long, or sold to heating oil jobbers. However, the Notice of Determination against 
Tenneco was canceled because the court ruled that Tenneco's sale to Doug-Long was not a retail 
sale, and therefore not subject to the taxes inposed on motor fuel. The court did conclude that 
tax was due on the sale of jet fuel as motor friel from a registered motor fuel distributor. The 
Ending did not directly result in the assessment of Doug-Long, and we have been unable to 
determine whether the state ultimately collected the tax.’^ 

In a similar case, afrer a year-long mvestigation ending in August 1995, 23 defendants were 
charged with participating m an evasion scheme that involved purchase and blending of jet fuel 
with diesel fuel. This blended mixture was sold at service stations and truck stops in Southern 
California. As of December 15, 1995, six defendants had pleaded guilty.*’ 

Jet fuel may leak into the motor fuel distribution system throu^ a combination of the following 
events. 

1. Jet fuel taxed as iet fuel and used as diesel fuel . When tax is paid on jet fuel but the fuel 
is used as diesel fuel for an on-road use, the Airport and Airway Trust Fund receives the 
benefit of the 4.3-cents per gallon tax (for fuel sold for commercial use), or the 21.8- 
cents per gallon tax (for non-commercial use), while the Federal Highway Trust Fund 
loses the 24.3-cents per gallon on-road diesel fuel tax. The 0.1-cent per gallon LUST 
Trust Fund is not affected. 

2. Jet fuel not taxed and used as diesel fuel . When tax is never paid on jet fuel but it is used 
as on-road diesel fuel, the Aiiport and Airway Trust Fund receives no benefit and the 
Federal Highway Trust Fund and the LUST Trust Fund lose the 24.4-cents per gallon 
on-road diesel file] tax. 


Jet fuel must meet ceitam additiooal specificattotu, bui tbe»e <lo oot afTcct its suitability for hi^way use. 

Jet foci can be taxed at the 24.4-cents per gallon kerosene rate when removed at the tack, but is oot taxed at the rack 
if cerufleation is provided that it will be used as fuel in an airenft. Commercial aviation users may register with the 
IRS and either pay a 4.4-cems per gallon tax when they purchase jet fuel from a producer (the commer c ial aviation tax 
rate) or purchaM it tax free and self-assess tax when the foe! is used. Commercial aviation users paying the full tax rate 
are allowed to claim a refund or credit for tax in excess of 4.4 cents when the jet fuel is used. 

“ New York State Tax Commission. “In the Matter of the Petitioa of Tenneco Oil Coo^any-” Ntew York State Tax 
Reporter. (CCH Incorporated: Febniaiy 18,1986.) 

“3 Plead Guilty to BiOong Covemmeot Out of Fuel Taxes,” The Los Angeles Times. B4. 
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3- Dieggl fu el is described and sold as exempt iet fuel, but does not meet iet fuel 
specificati ons and is used as highway diesel fuel . Here, the Highway Trust Fund loses 
the 24.3-cents per gallon diesel lax, and the LUST Trust Fund loses 0.1 cents per gallon. 

Taxing aviation fuel at the rack would bring it into conformity with federal gasoline and diesel 
fuel taxes and would remove major tax evasion opportunities. As described above, the diversion 
of jet fuel for on-road use is only one of a number of fuel tax evasion schemes, but it is one where 
it may be possible to develop rough estimates of the current revenue drain and the corresponding 
revenue increases that could result from taxing it at the rack. 

Using data fiom the Energy Information Administration (EIA), the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), and IRS’ SOI Division, we have estimated the national tax gap potentially 
attributable to jet fuel diverted for highway use. Because these tax gap estimates arc based on 
differences in the fuel volumes reported in several federal data systems, these estimates may be 
understated or overstated due to sampling error and other inconsistencies and inaccuracies 
between data collection systems. These estimates assume jet fuel volumes reported by air carriers 
to the FAA arc consistent with those reported to the IRS. To the extent this is not the case, it 
would contribute to a further revenue shortfall. In addition, we do not attempt to estimate any 
shifting of fuel to the 4.4-cent commercial tax from the 21.9-ccnt noncommercial aviation tax. 
Such transfers would also increase the revenue loss and these effects could be mitigated by taxing 
jet fuel at the rack. 

The first section of Table 2 begins with EIA data on jet fuel supplied for domestic consumption 
expressed in thousands of barrels per day and removes tax-free military jet fuel production. 
These net figures are then converted into annual gallons supplied for commercial jet aircraft use. 

The second section shows FAA jet fuel consumption data for domestic and international flights of 
U.S. earners, which are reported on a fiscal year basis. These data are adjusted in the third 
section of Tabic 2 to approximate calendar years. Genera! aviation data are collected in surveys 
on a calendar year basis and wc had to estimate fiscal year effects 

Jet fuel used in commercial international travel is not taxable and mast be removed. Domestic jet 
fuel purchases by foreign flag carriers are not available, but this is largely offset by foreign fuel 
purchases of U.S. carriers that are included in the data,'* The difference between EIA data on net 
jet fuel gallons supplied and FAA data on jet fuel consumed represents a portion of the potential 
tax gap. 

Because EIA measures product supplied as being equal to domestic production plus net imports 
(imports less exports), less the net increase in primary stocks, there may be small timing 
differences between when jet fuel leaves the refinery and when it is reported to the FAA as 
consumed. Wc understand a small amount of tot^ jet fuel production is used in electric 
generation to meet air quality requirements and for fueling certain turbine generators. This will 
reduce the gap between EIA-reportcd jet fuel production and FAA-reported jet fuel consumption. 
Some jet fuel consumption reported by commercial carriers to the FAA is reported by refineries 
to EIA as kerosene or as No. I distillate production. This will increase the gap. It is also likely 


U.S. carriers rqjon their total fuel consumption to the FAA, but foreign cameis do not. On net, there are slightly 
more amvals on U.S. carriers from foreign destinations (using fuel purchased abroad) than U.S. departures on foreign 
carrten (using fiicl purchased domestically). As a result, by subtracting FAA-rcpotied intcniational fuel consumption 
of U.S. carriers we may overstate domestic use and understate the esiiinated tax gap. Statistics collected by the 
Department of Transpottaiion from domestic and foreign air carriers show that fix the I9%-1998 period. 5.9 percent 
more passengers amved from foreign destinations on US. earners than departed from the U.S. on foreign caxiicn. See 
tables 1-37 and 1-38 in "National Transportation Statistics 2000." Departmem of Transportation. 
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that s(xne jet fuel is lost between the refinery and aircraA fuel tanks, which could result in an 
overstatement of the tax gap.’’ On net, we do not know whether the potential tax gap is actually 
somewhat smaller or somewhat larger due to these reporting inconsistencies; however, we believe 
that any net ad}ustment would not affect our conclusion that significant volumes of jet fuel arc 
being diverted for on>road use.® 


For example, if 0.25 percent of the ElA-reported 23,501 million gallons of jet fuel in 1909 were to have been kwt 
before reaching the aircraft tank, the tax gap would be reduced by 59 million gallcms, or 2 percent of the estimated 
2,901 million gallon gap. If jet fuel were taxed at the rack, h is likely that these losses would be subject to federal 
excise tax. 

^ The ElA also collects data on jet fuel delivered to ultimate customers using Form E1A-7S2C. These data, which are 
collected from approximately 190 pnme suppliers representing producers, unponers. and inier-Siaie lesellers and 
retailers, show a gap averaging about 2.S billion gallons per year over the 1995-2000 period and of about 3.3 billion 
gallons in 2000. Conversatioos with EIA staff indicate that they are not cenain of the reasons for this reporting 
difference. They suggest that a portion of the gap could be attributable to direct importation of jet fuel by commerciai 
airlines, which are not included in EIA's sample ftame. They also cite a May 1996 Boeing Corporatioo paper 
indteanng that part of tbe gap between jet fuel supplied by lefiDeries and throi^ imports and jei fUel consumption 
implied by annual seat miles (ASM) reported to the FAA exhibits a seasonal pattern. The Boeing paper reports that 
ElA-bescd demand is *1he highest from tbe late fall throu^ the middle of the vnnter, while the ASMs show that it 
should be the highest durmg the summer.” See “Jet Fuel Data Status & [mportance.” Momentby, A.M., Boeing 
Commercial Airplane Group, lATA Fuel Trade Forum, Johannesburg. May 1996. p. J. Because much of the used 
in the Boeing report reftects years before the dyeing regulations took effect, the extent of any jet fuel diversion into use 
as heating fuel, as implied by the report, is uncertain. CIA staff have not considered any issues associated with the 
potential diversion of jet fuel for on-road use. 
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Table 2 

JET FI EL TAX GAP 


Energy Infofmation Admirestration 
Jet fuel supplied (mb/d) 

Less military jet fuel produced (mb/d) 

Net commercial domestic supply (mb/d) 
Domestic supply (mil. gal./year) * 

Federal Aviation Administration (mil. oai./vear)^' 

Fiscal years 

Domestic carriers 

International use 

Total US carriers 

General aviation 

Total jet fuel 

FAA data to reflect CY (using 75/25 allocation) 
Domestic carriers 
International use 

Adjustment for unreporled foreign carrier use 
Net International use 
Total US carriers 

General aviation 
Total jet fuel 

Estimated Tax Gap 

EIA gallons less FAA gallons 

Percent gallons missing (gap/EIA) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

1.514 

1,578 

1.599 

1,622 

1,673 

1,725 

176 

168 

144 

142 

140 

151 

1,338 

1,410 

1,455 

1,480 

1.533 

1,574 

20,512 

21,675 

22,305 

22,688 23,501 

24.196 


12,652 

13,022 

13.429 

13,754 

14.243 

14.742 

4,417 

4.557 

4,818 

5,128 

5,186 

5,433 

17,069 

17,579 

18,247 

18,882 

19,429 : 

20,175 

538 

596 

634 

772 

929 

1,035 

17,607 

18,175 

18,881 

19,654 20,358 : 

21,210 


12,612 

13,187 

13.660 

13,877 

14,402 

14,824 

4,511 

4,658 

4.964 

5,186 

5,250 

5,463 

0.8459 

0.9100 

0.9491 

0.9620 : 

0.9411 

0.9411 

3,816 

4.239 

4,711 

4,989 

4,941 

5,141 

16.628 

17.426 

18,371 

18.866 

19,344 

19.966 

560 

608 

642 

815 

967 

1,035 

17,188 

18,034 

19,013 

19,681 ; 

20,311 

21,001 


3,323 

3,640 

3,292 

3.008 

3,190 

3,195 

16.2% 

16.8% 

14.8% 

13.3% 

13.6% 

13.2% 


* Thousands of barrels per day are converted to million of galloiu per year using 42 gallons per barrel and 
365 days per year, except in 1996 and 2000 when then are 366 days per year. 


Over the 6-year period from 1995 through 2000, this gap averaged 14.6 percent of domestic 
supply. By growing the 2000 gap of approximately 3.2 billion gallons with the growth in real 
GDP as projected by the Congressional Budget Office, and by assuming an October I. 2001 
effective date for shifting the point of taxation to the rack, we can make a projection of the 
potential shortfall in Federal Highway Trust Fund and LUST Trust Fund deposits. The potential 
shortfall in Federal Highway Trust Fund deposits for the FY 2002 to FY 2011 period is $9.2 
billion and the LUST Trust Fund deposit shortfall is $38 million, it is not necessarily the case 
that 100 percent of this shortfall could be recovered by taxing jet fuel at the rack. 

Table 3 illustrates revenue loss projections assuming that diesel fuel taxes are being evaded at 
24.4 cents per gallon. It is possible that only a 4.4-cent commercial aviation tax is being evaded. 
If that were to be the case, the net lO-year revenue shortfall would be reduced from $9.2 billion to 


’’ Table 22. “FAA Aerospace Forecasts Fiscal Years 2001 - 2012." Federal Aviatioo .AdmioistratioiL FAA Plans and 
Policy. March 2001. http://api.hu-faa.BOv/foreca0l/Tabofbonl.hlm. 
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$1.7 billion. Similariy. to the extent the 21.9-cent per gallon noncommercial aviation lax is being 
evailed, the net revenue shortfall would be $8.3 billion. 


Table 3 

Potential Revenue Loss Resulting from Jet Fuel Diverted for On-Road Use^^ 
(Dollars in millions) 

1999 2UU0 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 Total 
CBO real GDP 1.7% 2.6% 3-3% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 3.2% 

growth 

Jet fuel divened 3.190 3,193 3.249 3334 3,444 3,554 3,668 3,785 3,906 4,031 4,160 4.293 4,431 
(mil. gal.) 

Loss to Highway 775 776 790 810 837 864 891 920 949 980 1,011 1,043 1,077 

Trust Fund 

($0.243/gal.) 

Loss to LUST 3333344444444 

Tnist Fund 

(SO.OOI/gal.) 


Fiscal year efTects 


Highway Trust Fund 

641 

S31 

858 

886 

914 

943 

973 1,004 1.037 1.070 9,157 

LUST Trust Fund 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 4 4 4 38 

Total 

644 

835 

862 

889 

918 

947 

977 1,009 1.041 1,074 9,195 


Florida recently moved the point of taxation for aviation fuel to the terminal rack, along with 
other changes. In 1997, one year after Florida started taxing gasoline, diesel, and aviation fuel at 
the rack, the Slate’s Department of Revenue analyzed excise tax collection data and found that 
the state experienced the largest gain in tax collections for aviation fuel. While no published 
analysis has directly linked the increase in tax collections with the change in treatment of aviation 
fuel, over the one-year period beginning July 1, 1996, when aviation fuel was first taxed at the 
rack, aviation fuel tax collections increased by 21.4 percent.^ 

This dramatic increase could be attributed to a number of factors. There could be a decrease in 
illegal blending with diesel fuel. It may also be that moving the tax collection point upstream 
decreases the potential for evasion simply because fewer and larger businesses are responsible for 
rermtting tax to the government. Another portion of the dramatic increase in Florida could be due 
to kerosene being reponed as aviation fuel in Florida It could also be that previously unreported 
on-road fuel use is now being reported as taxable at the lesser aviation fuel tax rate, and is still 
used on the road. 


^ Estimates of diesel tax lost is the amount that would go to the trust funds if the entire gap between ElA reponed 
volumes and FAA reported volumes is cuirently being diverted for on-road use. This loss could be significantly 
tethiced by inoviiig the collecoon point to the laek The calculations assume this change would be effective on October 
1. 200t. These estimates are before any ofbets for income and payroll taxes used in computing net federal revenue 
efTects. In making these estimates we assume these taxes will be extended nt cuncni latcs, which is consistent with 
congressional score-keeping lequiiemcnts. Under current taw. the LUST Trust Fund financing rate goes to zero after 
Much 31,2005 and the diesel tax nuc goes to 4.3 cents after September 30, 2005. 

” State DOR analy^ adjusted the data to remove the effect of tax rate changes and txher features of the legislaiion that 
were unrelated to shitting the point of taxation. Florida defiiKS aviation fiiel as ”...6161 used in aircraft, and includes 
aviation gasoline and aviation tuibine fuels and kerosene." (Tie 2000 Florida Statutes, Title XTV, 206,9815.) 
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While the 21.4 percent gap experienced by Florida is significantly more than the 14.6 percent gap 
observed in the national data, other factors may have contributed to Florida’s aviation fuel uplift, 
and not just the capture of aviation fiiel previously divened for on-road use. Nevertheless, the 
Florida experience indicates that large percentage fuels tax increases arc possible. 

Jej Fuel Use in Nonhishwav Vehicles . Another opportunity for jet fucl-sourcc highway tax 
evasion is via off-road use refunds.^* While jet fuel can be taxed at the 24.4 cents a gallon 
diescl/kerosenc highway tax rate when removed at the rack, it will not be taxed at the rack if 
certificatim is provided that it will be used as fuel in an aircraft. Clear jet fuel may be removed 
tax-free from the rack and certified for use in an aircraft, but resold through one or more below 
the rack brokers in a daisy-chain like scheme to honest ultimate vendors and described cm resale 
documentation as clear, tax-paid diesel fuel. Ultimate vendors or off-road purchasers may 
subsequently file refund claims resulting in a federal revenue loss of up to 24.4 cents per gallon 
and comparable state losses without knowing that federal and state hi^way tax had never been 
paid thereon in the first place. Because ultimate vendors and off-road users may not be aw'are 
that what they believe is clear, tax-paid diesel fuel is actually untaxed jet fuel, and the ultimate 
vendor and end user invoices will describe the product as tax-paid diesel fuel. It would be vciy 
difficult for IRS to identify the abuse. This sin^^le process may also be used simultaneously 
unscrupulous intermediary resellers to avoid EPA prohibitions on distribution of high sulfur fuel 
for hi^way use. Jet fuel ASTM specifications for jet fuel sulfur content can be as high as 3,000 
PPM - six times the sulfur level allowed by EPA for hi^way use. The use of comparatively 
lower viscosity jet fuel can result in damage to highway user vehicles' engines if too high a 
percentage of the jet fuel is used continuously in lieu of #2 diesel in a hot weather environment. 


Conclusion 

Motor fuels excise tax evasion is an ongoing problem requiring continual monitoring. As each 
new opportunity for abuse arises, revenue losses will be reduced if evasion is addressed through 
ongoing legislation, regulation, or increased enforcement activity. Based on our analysis, it 
appears that the diversion of jet fuel for highway use could be the cause of a significant, ongoing 
revenue shortfall. 

Florida began taxing aviation fuels at the rack on July 1,1996, along with other changes. During 
the first year under the new system, Florida experienced a 21.4-percent increase in aviation fuels 
taxes. While it might be necessary to fine-tune Florida’s approach if implemented at the national 
level to avoid any unintended consequences that could harm cash flows and affect compliance 
costs of commercial airlines and business aircraft users, such a policy has the potential to mitigate 
revenue losses and simplify fuel tax adminiittration. In addition, while evidence suggests that 
taxing jet fuel at the rack could eliminate much of the ongoing federal revenue drain, the kinds of 
policy actions required to reduce or eliminate other forms of evasion are less clear. 

While the experience of Florida may or may not be representative of the revenue increase that 
would result from moving the point of jet ftiel taxation to the rack, national statistics from the 
EIA and the FAA strongly suggest the existence of a large revenue drain today. 


Because we have do 4aia on ofT-road vehicle use of jet fuel, the resulting revenue sborttltil is not separated froni the 
previously discussed evasion figures for on-road veineJe use of jet fuel. 
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In addition to reducing tax evasion resulting from jet fuel diversion, opportunities exist to 
increase tax revenues by addressing other schemes for evading federal and state excise tax 
collections. 
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Appendix 1: Review of Evasion Literature 

Public and private organizations have attenqited to determine the extent of motor fuel excise tax 
evasion over the years. Indeed, the fuel tax evasion literature is extensive and this overview is 
not intended to capture all the work that has been done. While most estimates were prepared 
before federal regulations governing the current tax system were finalized, many of the tax 
evasion techniques described continue to be used. 


National Economic Research Associates, Inc., February 1985 

In 1985, the New York State Petroleum Council asked National Economic Research Associates, 
loc. (NERA) to estimate the extent of gasoline excise tax evasion in the State of New York. In 
October 1992, New York moved die point of gasoline excise tax collection from the retailer to the 
distributor, but this move greatly increased the incentive to evade tax collection. NERA 
estimated gasoline excise tax evasion by comparing gasoline consumption to reported sales. 
NERA’s first method extrapolated U.S. gasoline sales growth from 1982 to 1984 to New York. 
Their second method compared New York gasoline consumption with New York I>epartment of 
Transportation traffic information and gasoline prices. Using the first method, NERA estimated 
that unreported gasoline sales were equal to 11.7 percent of reported sales in 1984, and 18.0 
percent of reported sales in 1985. Using the second method, NERA estimated that unreported 
gasoline sales were equal to 14.5 percent of reported sales in 1984, and 20.9 percent of reported 
sales in 1985.^^ 


National Economic Research Associates, Inc., January 1987 

in 1987, another NERA study reported that federal gasolme tax evasion mcreased dramatically 
after 1983, and that evasion from 1984 to 1986 was approximately $500 million per year. NERA 
arrived at this evasion figure using two separate estimating methodologies. The first compared 
nahonai consumption estimates to volumes upon which tax was collected to measure the tax gap. 
Using this method, NERA found little evasion from 1979 to 1982, but that evasion increas^ 
dramatically following the 1983 gasoline tax rate increase.^ 

77ie average difference between consumption and volume taxed over 1979-1982 was 
about 1.8 billion gallons (which could he attributable partly to exemptions), but the 
average annualized difference over 1984-1986 was in excess of 7. 1 billion gallons. Thus 
the gap between (annual) consumption and taxed gaJlonage rose by over 5.3 billion 
gallons after the rate increase, strongly suggesting a sharp rise in evasion.^^ 

NERA'S second methodology regressed figures of taxed gasoline gallons on two con.sumption 
scries (Energy Information Administration and the Federal Highway Administration) and 
compared these data to data on taxed gasoline gallons to measure the tax gap. Using both 


^ Dimbar, Fredenck C. Gasoline Tax Evasion Ui f4ew York: Statewide Estimates. (Washmgtoo. DC: NatioDal 
Ecooomic Research Associates, lac.. February 25,1985.) 

^ Addanki. Sumanth. Yuval Coben. «m 1 Frederick C. Dunbar Gasoline Tax Evasion. (Washington. DC; Nanooal 
Ecodoouc Research Associates, lac.. January 21.1987), 2. 

Ibid, 5. 
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methodologies^ NERA estimated that approximately $500 million of gasoline tax revenue was 
evaded annually. 

NERA also evaluated previous stale gasoline tax law changes to determine whether moving the 
incidence of taxation aiTected state revenue collections. NERA reported that when New York 
State moved the incident of taxation from the wholesaler to the point of importation, taxable 
gallonagc increased 18 percent above the 1.6 percent nationwide average inacase for the same 
period (1995 and 1996.)" 


The Joint Federal/State Motor Fuel Tax Compliance Project, 1992 

This comprehensive 1992 report discussed motor fticl tax evasion problems, and concluded, 
based upon prior studies, congressional testimony, and investigations, that . .the current level of 
gasoline tax evasion is between 3 and 7 percent of gallons consumed, and that the level of diesel 
fuel tax evasion is between 15 and 25 percent of gallons consumed.**^^ This study was the first 
comprehensive discussion of the issues surrounding fuel excise tax evasion. 


General Accounting Office, 1996 

In Diesel Fuel Excise Tax Change^ the GAO reported that diesel tax collections increased by $ 1.2 
billion, following the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 change that moved the diesel 
tax collection point to the terminal 

IRS' preliminary data indicate that diesel excise tax collections increased about $L2 
billion, or 22.5 percent, in calendar year 1994 as compared with 1993. This increase 
does not include additional revenues due to the OBRA 1993 increase of 4.3 cents per 
gallon in the tax rate. After adjusting for increased refund and credit amounts, and for a 
portion of the increase that may be due to economic growth, the Treasury Department 
estimated that an increase of $600 million to S700 million was solely the result of 
increased compliance.^ 

This represented an increase of diesel fuel excise tax collections of 17.5 to 20.4 percent.^* 


** Ibid, 15. 

^ Federal Highway Admimsinuioo, Depaitntem of TnusportatioQ. Fuel Tax Evasion: The Joint Federai/Siate Motor 
Fuel Tax Compliance Project. Report No. FHWA-PL-92-028 (Washington, DC; The Federal Highway 
Administration, June 1992), 18. 

^ General Accounting Office. Diesel Fuel Excise Tax Change. GAO/GGD'96-53. (Washington. DC: U.S. (jeneral 
Accounting Office, 1996). 4. 

Using FY 1993 and numbers from the Federal Highway Administration, Table FE*210, we calculated the evasion 
loss range as a percentage of FY 1993 excise tax coilectioos. 
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Council on State Governments and the Council of Governors’ Policy Advisors, 1996 

Id addition lo reviewing the liieranire on previous attempts to quantify fuel excise tax evasion. 
Road Fund Tax Evasion: A Stale Perspective estimated the loss of motor fuels taxes using two 
methods. First, the authors created three surveys to measure the perception of evasion and the 
magnitude of the problem, and to collect information on strategies states are discussing and 
implementing. 

Principal revenue administrators estimated that the revenue from motor fuels taxes 
(gasoline and diesel fuels) would be increased by 6.53 percent, on average. The state-bv- 
state percentage revenue gain as provided in the survey was multiplied by the motor fuel 
taxes currently collected, to derive the $1.2 billion estimate provided.. 

Unfortunately, supporting information in the report is limited in that it does not separate the 
evasion estimate into the gasoline and diesel components or the state-by-staie components. 

The authors’ second method developed a statistical model comparing the estimated demand for 
motor fuels to excise tax revenue collections. The step-wise regression model estimated demand 
for each state using three equaiicms with the following inputs: gallons of fuel per resident; 
gallons of fuel per driver; and gallons of fuel per vehicle. This approach yielded a revenue loss of 
$952 million.The study did not provide the state-by-state estimates, the gasoline and diesel 
components of the revenue loss, or the percent of evasion (hat $952 million represents (on an U.S. 
aggregate or a state-by-state basis). 

To check their two estimates, the authors used estimated fuel evasion percentages from prior 
studies: 

■ The Federal/'Slate Motor Fuel Tax Compliance Project - 3 to 7 percent of all fuel taxes; 15 to 
25 percent of diesel taxes. 

■ Congressional Testimony — $ 1.1 billion lost to the Federal Highway Trust Fund. 

■ Virginia Study - New York equals 18 to 40 percent; California equals 1.3 to 2.2 percent; 
Virginia equals less than 10 percent 

This method resulting in a fuel excise tax evasion loss of approximately 7.8 percent of collections 
($1.5 billion).However, the authors do not indicate how they derived their $1.5 billion figure 
or the gasoline and diesel shares. 


“ CounctI of State Govemmenis and the Council of Govemors' Policy Advisexs. Road Fund Tax Evasion: A State 
Perspective. (Lexington, KY : CouDcil of State GovemiRcnts & Council of Governors' Policy Advisors, 1996), 55. 

The report did not state the percent of excise tax collections that $952 million represents, but using the relationship 
between the revenue loss and percentages of the first method described, this estimate would equal approximately 4.9 
percent of excise tax collections. 

Council of State Govenunents and the Council of Govemoo’ Policy Advisors. Road Fund Tax Evasion: A State 
/*erj/>eicdve. (Lexington, KY ; Council of Stale Govemmeois & Council of Governors' Policy Advisois, 1996), 55-56. 

The report did not state the percent of excise tax coUectioos that $1.5 billion r^resents, but using the relaiiorahip 
between the revenue loss and percentages of the first method described, this estimate would equal approximately 7.8 
percent of excise tax collections. 
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Steve BaluciL, Federal Highway Administration, 1996 

Stephen Baluchis 1996 study describes how the effectiveness of enforcement activities can be 
measured For example, taxes assessed upon audit and the examination of returns, or the losses 
associated with criminal investigations can provide quantifiable data on evasion activities. For 
example, after Pennsylvania conducted a series of truck stop raids beginning in 1992, officials 
observed that taxable gallons increased by 4,2 percent in the first year.^ In addition, the impacts 
of legislative changes can be observed, aJthou^ it is difficult to separate the types of legislative 
changes.^ Baluch stated that although federal statutory changes in the last 15 years have 
decreased the evasion levels, the potential for large revenue losses still exists. 

Since enaament of the dyed fuel program, at least 60 percent of the estimated evasion 
losses are now being recovered, an extremely favorable result considering that the 
FHWA fuel dye and marking report to Congress concluded that recovering 50 percent of 
the estimated losses would be optimistic And yet. even if diesel fuel tax evasion has been 
reduced from a range of 15 to 25 percent of the taxable product to a range of 3 to 7 
percent, that still represents several hundred million dollars of revenue yet to be 
recovered. And with a comparable range for gasoline, where evasion may actually be 
increasing again because of the greater difficulty of evading diesel fuel taxes, the total 
federal evasion losses may still amount to nearly SI billion, which leaves a substantial 
potential revenue target for future compliance efforts, although the relative cost and 
effort to recover it would likely increase. 


Raven, Ronald E., Ph.D., Federation of Tax Administrators, 1999 

Ronald Raven’s work is a comprehensive compilation of the events surrounding the changes in 
the taxation of motor fuels. He chronicles attempts by state and federal officials to address motor 
fuel tax evasion, os well as various schemes used by evaders. Raven reviews prior motor fuel 
evasion literature, and describes a number of court cases and investigations of the more notonous 
fuel tax evaders. This detail illustrates the magnitude of the evasion problem, as well as the 
necessity for governments to attack the creativity of the fuel tax evaders. His analysis focuses on 
the actions of Congress, the states, the Department of Justice, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the Federation of Tax Administrators, as well as private parties, to combat the evasion of motor 
fuel excise taxes. After describing tax systems develop^ by federal and state governments to 
date. Raven describes an excise tax collection model that would meet the requirements of the 
main actors. This model, the Federal “Sponge ” Model, would establish a uniform tax rate at the 
federal level that would apply to all states and Native American reservations and would be 
allocated to states in the same manner as the International Fuel Tax Agreement (IFTA). State 
governments would collect taxes and conduct audits, while the federal government would gather 
information and provide refunds. 


Baluch, Stephen J. ‘'Revenue Enhancement Through increased Motor Fuel Tax Enforc e ment." Washington, DC: 
Federal Highway Administration, Department ofTianspoiution, 1996. 71. 

*’lbid 
” Ibid, 72. 


@2001 KPMG Consulting. Inc. All rights reserved. Printed in the USA. 
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Appendix II: Post-1986 Gasoline and Diesel Excise Tax Legisiative Changes” 


Major Motor Fuels Excise Tax Legislative Changes Since 1986 

Gasoline 

1987 

Effective January 1.1987, the tax rate increased by 0.1 cent per galon [to 9.1 cents per 
gallon.l [Enactment of the LUST tax.) 

1988 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 moved the laxing point upstream from the wholesale level to 
the terminal or refinery level. This was Intended to reduce the tax adminrstration burdens 
on fuels outlets and IRS tax collection and enforcement costs. (Effective January 1,1988] 

1989 

The Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988 permitted wholesale distributors to 
sell gasoline on a tax-exempt basis and to claim the refunds for sales for (1) export. (2) use 
by state and local government, (3) use In (foreign trade in] aircraft or vessels, or (4) certain 
nonprofit educational organizations. This provision was intended to lessen administrative 
burdens of excise tax refund procedures for exempt users. 

1990 

Effective September 1,1990, the tax rale decreased by 0.1 cent per gallon (to 9.0 cents per 
oallon.l (Expiration of the LUST tax.1 

1990 

The Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1990 raised taxes by 5.1 cents per gallon (to 14.1 cents 
pergallon] to raise revenue for the Highway Tnrst Fund and for deficit reduction. [Effective 
December 1,1990). [LUST tax was not in effect from September 1,1990 to December 1, 
1990] 

1991 

The Revenue Recondliabon Act of 1990 imposed tax upon (1) removal from any refinery or 
terminal. (2) entry into the United States, or (3) sale to any unregistered person (unless 
there has b^n a prior taxable removal or entry), whether or not taxes have been 
previously paid. Removals or entries are not taxed for buHi transfers to tennlnals. A refund 
(without interest) may be obtained if a taxpayer establishes that the gasoline was 
previousty taxed. This was intended to discourage selling of tax-paid gasoline within a 
terminal and to collect excise tax on all fuel when Is dispensed over the tennlnal rack. 
[Effective July t, 1991.) 


No feoislative changes took effect. 

1993 

Effective October 1.1993, the tax rate increased by 4.3 cents pergallon (to 18.4 cents per 
qallonl. 


No legislative changes took effect. 

1996 

Effective January 1,1996, the tax rate decreased by 0.1 cents per gallon [to 18.3 cents per 
galton). (Expiration of the LUST tax.) 

1997 

Effective October 1,1997, the tax rate increased by 0.1 cents per gallon [to 18.4 cents per 
galton). (Reinstitution of the LUST tax). 

1998- 

2000 

No legelative changes took effea. 


^ Legislative changes (except for bracketed text) from 198? to 1991 are reproduced from ^Table TV.l: Major Motor 
Fuels Excise Tax Legislative Changes Since 1986.” General Accounting Offrce. Status of Efforts to Curb Motor FttM 
Tax Evasion. GAO/OGD*92*67. (Washix^ton, DC. U.S. Geiteral Accounting OfRce, 1992), 26. 
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Statement of Mr. James Duit, President, Duit Construction Company 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association I would like to thank you for inviting us 
to be here this afternoon to discuss highway funding issues, particularly the impact 
of the unprecedented $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway investment that is on the 
table for fiscal year 2003 and what can be done to prevent a recurrence in the fu¬ 
ture. 

I am James Duit, President of Duit Construction Company, a highway construc¬ 
tion firm based in Edmond, Oklahoma. I am here representing ARTBA, which on 
Wednesday will mark its 100th anniversary representing the transportation con¬ 
struction industry here in Washington. ARTBA’s more than5,000members come 
from all sectors of our industry both public and private. Our industry generated 
$200 billionannually in U.S. economic activity and sustains the employment of more 
than 2.2 million Americans. 

My company was founded in 1969 and now provides good jobs for 300 permanent 
employees. Duit Construction specializes in paving, aggregates and quarries. I am 
a member of the Transportation Research Board’s pavement research committee. 

It was also my privilege to serve last year as chairman of the American Concrete 
Pavement Association. 

I am accompanied by Dr. William Buechner, ARTBA’s Vice President for Econom¬ 
ics and Research, who will be available to respond to any technical questions you 
may have. Dr. Buechner is a Harvard-trained economist who spent more than two 
decades as an economist for the Joint Economic Committee of the U.S. Congress. 

reason for negative RABA for fiscal year 2003 

The reason for the proposed $8.6 billion cut in the Federal highway program in 
fiscal year 2003 is well known. Since fiscal year 2000, the “revenue-aligned budget 
authority” or RABA provision of TEA-21 (Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century) adjusts the annual firewall guarantee for highways if revenues into the 
Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund are above or below the initial TEA- 
21 baseline revenue estimate. For fiscal year 2003, the RABA adjustment was deter¬ 
mined to be negative $4,369 billion-the first negative RABA adjustment ever. 

Subtracting the negative $4.4 billion from the original TEA-21 highway guar¬ 
antee of $27.7 billion gives the $23.2 billion Federal highway investment proposed 
in the President’s budget for fiscal year 2003. 

This is $8.6 billion less than the $31.8 billion enacted for Federal highway invest¬ 
ment during the current fiscal year. 

Senator, we greatly appreciate your leadership in addressing this issue by intro¬ 
ducing legislation to provide fiscal year 2003 funding of at least $27.7 billion, the 
original TEA-21 guarantee. We believe this is an excellent start and look forward 
to working with you to restore the highway funding this year. 

Before I discuss the consequences of an $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway invest¬ 
ment, I want to point out that the negative RABA was not the result of a reduction 
in gas tax revenues into the Highway Trust Fund. It is easy to misunderstand what 
happened, and the assertion that the proposed cut in highway funding was due to 
declining gas teix revenues has appeared in a number of newspaper articles. But it 
is not an accurate statement. 

According to data provided to ARTBA by the U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
motor fuel excise teixes collected by the Treasury during fiscal year 2001-the “look- 
back” year for the fiscal year 2003 RABA computation-were just about even with 
the amount collected during fiscal year 2000. There was a small decline in total rev¬ 
enues but virtually all of it was due to a reduction in excise teixes paid by heavy 
trucks. 

The overriding reason for negative RABA is that Treasury made a forecasting 
error in computing the fiscal year 2001 RABA adjustment and another forecasting 
error in crediting revenues to the Highway Account in fiscal year 2000. Treasury 
corrected both of those errors when computing the fiscal year 2003 RABA adjust¬ 
ment. These were technical corrections to past forecasting errors, caused to some ex¬ 
tent by the recession, but they account for almost $3 billion of the negative RABA 
adjustment that concerns us today. 

In addition, we believe Treasury has underestimated projected incoming Highway 
Account revenues for fiscal year 2003. This underestimate, we believe, added an¬ 
other $900 million to the negative RABA. The fiscal year 2003 revenue projection 
does not appear consistent with the administration’s overall economic assumptions 
and does not appear to take into account historical data showing that highway trav¬ 
el and truck excise tax receipts recover sharply after a recession ends. 
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The Treasury gas teix data and an explanation of how the fiscal year 2003 RABA 
adjustment was computed are attached to my prepared statement and I ask that 
they be included in the record. 

CONSEQUENCES OF PROPOSED $8.6 BILLION CUT IN HIGHWAY FUNDING 

Now I want to discuss the consequences of a $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway 
investment. 

Job Loss. An $8.6 billion cut in Federal highway investment in fiscal year 2003 
would reduce employment in America by more than 360,000 jobs over the next 7 
years, with roughly 70 percent of the job loss occurring in 2003 and the election year 
2004. This works out to more than 825 jobs per congressional district. A State-by- 
State breakdown of the job loss is included as an attachment to my testimony. If 
highway investment in fiscal year 2003 is provided at the TEA-21 baseline level of 
$27.7 billion (a $5 billion increase from the proposed RABA-adjusted level), the job 
loss would still be almost 170,000. Neither figure is acceptable at a time when the 
economy is struggling to emerge from recession. Much of the job loss will affect mi¬ 
norities, especially Hispanic workers who make up almost a third of the transpor¬ 
tation construction work force. A legislative solution that would restore only $5 bil¬ 
lion would concede that jobs will be lost. 

TEA-21 Reauthorization Baseline. The fiscal year 2003 obligation limitation will 
be the major determinant of the baseline funding levels for the fiscal years covered 
by TEA-21 reauthorization legislation. As the attached chart shows, the $8.6 billion 
cut would lower future baseline highway funding by more than $10 billion each year 
from the levels included in the fiscal year 2002 budget submitted just a year ago. 

Starting from this baseline will make it much more difficult for Congress to in¬ 
crease Federal highway investment after TEA-21 expires. Providing $27.7 billion for 
fiscal year 2003 would eliminate about half the shortfall, but restoring the full $8.6 
billion is the only way to provide a realistic baseline for reauthorization. 

Cancellation of Highway Improvements. Based on reports from State DOTs, a 
number of States have already started to terminate or postpone projects on the 
basis of the expected cut in fiscal year 2003 Federal highway funding. The chaos 
caused by the proposed cut in Federal highway funding will continue until Federal 
funding for fiscal year 2003 has been resolved. This needs to be addressed quickly 
to allow State construction programs to proceed unimpeded for the 2002 construc¬ 
tion season. 

Cannibalization of State Highway Budgets. The States rely on Federal highway 
funds to finance, on average, almost half of their highway capital improvement pro¬ 
grams. A cut in Federal highway funds in fiscal year 2003 would exacerbate their 
budget problems and likely force many to cannibalize their own highway improve¬ 
ment programs to complete construction on Federal-aid projects. 

HOW THE $8.6 BILLION COULD BE FINANCED 

Highway funding for fiscal year 2003 could be maintained at the fiscal year 2002 
level of $31.8 billion-and we believe should be-by utilizing the existing balance in 
the Highway Trust Fund’s Highway Account. According to the Treasury Department 
that balance stands today at about $20.5 billion. 

This balance is not needed to reimburse States for already committed projects and 
programs. Approximately $7 billion of the balance is a cash surplus that occurred 
because TEA-21 did not require the RABA adjustment until fiscal year 2000. More 
highway user fee revenues came into the trust fund in fiscal year 1998 and fiscal 
year 1999 than were spent. 

An additional $14 billion or so in the balance is to cover the unobligated contract 
authority that TEA-21 has provided to the States to date above the ^aranteed fire¬ 
wall (You’ll recall that TEA-21 authorized $177 billion for highway investment, but 
only guaranteed $162 billion under the budget firewall). 

That contract authority is worthless to the States unless this money is appro¬ 
priated from the trust fund. Otherwise, they cannot commit it to projects. 

It is time to free these surplus funds to save American jobs. 

PURPOSE OF THE RABA MECHANISM 

I would now like to turn to the second issue being addressed today-how to im¬ 
prove the RABA mechanism. 

Let me begin by pointing out that our overriding concern with Federal highway 
funding is not only that it be adequate to meeting our nation’s transportation needs 
but also that it be predictable and reliable. 

Highway and bridge investments often take a long time to plan and construct. To 
schedule projects efficiently. State Departments of Transportation need stable fund- 
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ing sources and predictable revenues. That is why the Federal highway program has 
a 6-year, rather than annual, authorization cycle. 

The RABA adjustment process was not expected by the Congress, the States or 
the industry to inject the kind of instability in Federal highway funding that we are 
currently facing. 

The purpose of RABA was to help implement the TEA-21 goal of using all reve¬ 
nues into the Highway Trust Fund for their intended purpose-investment in trans¬ 
portation improvements-in a timely manner. 

To accomplish this, TEA-21 set up a two-part process to determine the annual 
funding for the Federal highway program. 

First are the firewall amounts guaranteed in TEA-21, which from fiscal year 2000 
on were directly linked to Highway Account revenues collected during the previous 
fiscal year. These guaranteed amounts were based on revenue projections made at 
the time TEA-21 was enacted in June 1998. 

The second is the RABA adjustment, which automatically increases or decreases 
the firewall guarantee whenever actual revenues into the Highway Account exceed 
or fall short of the TEA-21 baseline estimates. 

Attached to my testimony is a detailed explanation of how the fiscal year 2003 
RABA adjustment was computed. 

The major problem with the computation process appears to be in the “look for¬ 
ward” forecasting provision. Although annual highway funding under TEA-21 is 
supposed to be tied to previous-year revenues, part of the RABA calculation requires 
making a forecast of Highway Account revenues during the budget year itself and 
comparing that forecast to the initial TEA-21 baseline. 

This “look forward” forecast has proven to be a major source of instability in the 
RABA computation because the projections have been off each year, as forecasts al¬ 
ways are. For example. Treasury overestimated fiscal year 2001 Highway Account 
revenues by $1.8 billion when computing the fiscal year 2001 RABA adjustment and 
corrected its mistake in the fiscal year 2003 RABA adjustment. 

This problem must be corrected when TEA-21 is reauthorized. 

POSSIBLE RABA IMPROVEMENTS 

There are a number of ways this could be done. One is to eliminate the “look for¬ 
ward” forecast part of the RABA formula. Basing RABA solely on the “look back” 
part of the formula might yield smaller RABA adjustments, but provide more pre¬ 
dictability and stability to Federal highway investment. 

Another option might be to establish a reserve that would automatically be drawn 
down whenever RABA is negative. In fact, such a reserve exists today in the High¬ 
way Trust Fund as I have previously explained. 

I would like to suggest a third, more fundamental, reform that would change the 
nature of the RABA mechanism in the TEA-21 reauthorization legislation. 

Under ISTEA and previous authorizations, the annual level of highway funding 
was budget-driven. Highway funding was determined by the overall budget cap and 
the level of the deficit, regardless of the amount of user fees paid into the Highway 
Trust Fund. As a result, the balance in the Highway Trust Fund kept growing, 
breaking trust with highway users who thought all their gas taxes were being in¬ 
vested in highway improvements. 

TEA-21 addressed this problem by making highway funding revenue-driven, by 
linking each year’s funding to the previous year’s revenues. RABA helped accom¬ 
plish this but, as we have seen, introduced the potential for unanticipated insta¬ 
bility into Federal highway investment. 

For reauthorization, ARTBA urges that Congress go the next step and make an¬ 
nual highway funding performance-driven. While TEA-21 has succeeded in increas¬ 
ing highway investment, the level at present is barely sufficient to maintain the 
physical condition of the nation’s highways and bridges. 

Under current funding, however, system performance-particularly congestion—is 
getting worse. In our TEA-21 reauthorization report, which has been supplied for 
the hearing record, ARTBA recommends that Federal highway investment from fis¬ 
cal year 2004 through fiscal year 2009 be set at a level that maintains not only the 
physical condition of highways and bridges, but mobility conditions as well. 

Based on data from the latest Conditions and Performance report submitted to 
Congress just over a year ago by the U.S. Department of Transportation, this goal 
would require an average annual Federal highway investment of $50 billion during 
the next 6 years, rising from $48 billion in fiscal year 2004 to $64 billion in fiscal 
year 2009. 

Funding this investment could be achieved by modif 3 dng the RABA provision. The 
modification would require setting guaranteed annual funding levels, as rec- 
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ommended in the ARTBA reauthorization report, computing the resulting outlays 
from the Highway Trust Fund, which 0MB and CBO already do, and automatically 
setting highway user fees at the beginning for each fiscal year to raise the required 
revenues. 

This is exactly what the U.S. Postal Service does. It determines the cost of deliv¬ 
ering the mail and sets postal rates at the level necessary to cover its costs. If the 
postal service followed the highway model, it would instead set postal rates at some 
arbitrary level and then deliver whatever mail its budget would cpermit. 

BUDGET RELATED EEAUTHORIZATION ISSUES 

Before ending, I want to briefly mention some additional budget-related issues for 
TEA-21 reauthorization. 

First, and most important, preserve the budget firewalls that apply to the high¬ 
way and mass transit categories and the guaranteed obligation limitation for high¬ 
ways. 

These two TEA-21 innovations have been instrumental in moving toward the goal 
of using all Highway Trust Fund revenues for surface transportation investment in 
a timely manner. The budget firewalls have removed the incentive to cut funding 
for the highway and transit programs, because the “savings” of doing so cannot be 
diverted to other uses. The guaranteed funding has, at least until fiscal year 2003, 
provided predictability to Federal funding for State DOT planning. 

Second, we suggest enactment of a maintenance-of-effort requirement for the 
States. An increase in Federal highway funding creates a temptation for State legis¬ 
latures to divert State-derived highway funds to other uses. A maintenance-of-effort 
requirement to receive Federal highway funds would eliminate that temptation. 

Third, we recommend a significant increase in funding for the mass transit pro¬ 
gram and, in conjunction with that, elimination or a cap on the ability of State 
DOTs to transfer highway program funds to transit. Each year, more than $1 billion 
of Federal highway funds are diverted by the States to transit operating and capital 
expenses, as permitted under the Surface Transportation Program (STP) and Con¬ 
gestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) programs. This is in addition to the 
funding made available through the Federal mass transit program. Adequate fund¬ 
ing for the mass transit program should go hand in hand with dedicating highway 
program funds solely to highway improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank you very much for inviting me to testify 
on behalf of the American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 
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Response. As part of the annual preparation of the president’s proposed Budget 
of the U.S. Government, the Office of Tax Analysis of the U.S. Treasury prepares 
a forecast of revenues for the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund. A copy 
of the forecast used for preparation of the fiscal year 2003 budget is provided as 
Attachment 1. 

ARTBA’s analysis of these Treasury revenue estimates indicates that Treasury 
may have underestimated future Highway Account revenues. 

Treasury uses a complex model to forecast Highway Account revenues. Each of 
the six main revenue sources-the Federal gasoline, diesel and gasohol excises plus 
the taxes on truck sales, tire sales and truck use-is projected separately and the re¬ 
sults are added together to provide an overall revenue forecast. 

The Treasury revenue forecast raises three concerns: 

• The forecast projects that revenues from the retail tax on trucks will not re¬ 
cover to the fiscal year 2000 pre-recession level until fiscal year 2008, 7 years after 
the trough of the current recession (see the 4th line of Attachment 1). This is com¬ 
pletely at odds with every past recession, where truck tax revenues equaled or sur¬ 
passed the pre-recession peak within 2 years of the recession trough. This includes 
the 1981-82 recession, which was the worst in the post-war period and far more se¬ 
vere than the current recession. Assuming that it will take 7 years to reach a level 
attained within 2 years after previous recessions means the Treasury forecast may 
be significantly understating future Highway Account revenues. For example, if 
truck excise taxes return to the pre-recession peak in three rather than 7 years, an¬ 
nual Highway Account revenues would be $1.1 billion higher than the Treasury 
baseline. If it takes 4 years, annual revenues would still be more than $800 million 
higher than the baseline. 

• On February 28, the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce reported that real Gross Domestic Product (GDP) rose 1.4 percent during 
the 4th quarter of 2001 rather than the previous estimate of 0.2 percent. The econ¬ 
omy appears to be stronger than originally thought and the GDP estimates used by 
Treasury to prepare the Highway Account revenue forecast thus may have been too 
low. Adopting a higher GDP forecast should also raise projections of Highway Ac¬ 
count revenues. 

• The Treasury Department credited the Highway Account with $26.9 billion of 
revenues in fiscal year 2001, even though just under $28 billion of revenues were 
actually collected. The difference was a bookkeeping correction to make up for the 
fact that $1,089 billion too much was credited to the Highway Account in fiscal year 
2000. This is explained in more detail in Attachment 2. For fiscal year 2002, Treas¬ 
ury estimates that Highway Account revenues will be $27.7 billion, which is a rea¬ 
sonable increase over the $26.9 billion credited to the account for fiscal year 2001 
given the forecast for economic recovery this year. But it is $300 million less than 
was actually collected in fiscal year 2001. Treasury says its revenue forecast models 
are independent of the amount of revenues collected in fiscal year 2001. But if the 
full $28 billion had been credited to the Highway Account in fiscal year 2001, would 
Treasury have projected a revenue decline in fiscal year 2002 in contrast to a fore¬ 
cast of economic recovery and growth? It seems more likely that a higher starting 
point would have resulted in higher revenue forecasts for fiscal year 2002 and all 
subsequent years. 

These concerns suggest Treasury’s January revenue estimates may be too pessi¬ 
mistic and will be revised upward when the estimates are recomputed with more 
recent data for the August budget review and the fiscal year 2004 budget. 

Given the strong upward 4th quarter GDP revision and the other issues raised 
in this response, the committee may wish to ask Treasury for new revenue esti¬ 
mates prior to the August budget review. 

A corollary issue has been raised: what level of cash balance should be maintained 
in tbe Highway Account? The Federal Highway Administration has said informally 
that a prudent balance would be $8 billion. 

There is no statutory reason for this. The only benefit of a cash balance is that 
it serves as a back-up source of funds in the event that outlays from the Highway 
Account exceed revenues into the account. ARTBA has found that, under reasonable 
assumptions about annual Highway Account revenues and obligation limitations, a 
positive cash balance will be maintained throughout the forecast period even if Con¬ 
gress provides $31.8 billion for the Federal highway program in fiscal year 2003. 

More fundamentally, however, the cash balance is not the appropriate measure 
of the level of spending supportable by the Highway Account. 

A better measure is the statutorily required Byrd test, which asks whether all an¬ 
ticipated revenues into the Highway Account over a 3-year period are sufficient to 
cover all anticipated bills that must be paid from the account during that time. This 
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recognizes that the highway funds distributed to the States each fiscal year actually 
spend out from the Highway Account over a seven to 9 year period, with most of 
the bills coming due during the first 3 years. 

The Byrd test begins by adding together all outstanding obligations that have not 
yet been paid plus all outstanding balances that have not yet been obligated. This 
gives the maximum amount that might have to be paid from the Highway Account. 
The current cash balance is subtracted to determine how much additional cash 
would be needed to pay all potential bills. This figure is then subtracted from pro¬ 
jected Highway Account revenues for the next 2 years. The result is the headroom 
in the Highway Account. If it is positive-projected revenues exceed anticipated bills- 
there is room for additional funding. If it is negative, the Byrd amendment requires 
an across-the-board cut in highway funding sufficient to restore the difference. 

Under the CBO baseline, the Byrd test is consistently positive throughout the 
forecast period and, in fact, grows throughout the period. This holds true whether 
the highway program is funded at $31.8 billion in fiscal year 2003 or $23.2 billion 
or anywhere in between. 

In summary, whether looking at the cash balance in the Highway Account or the 
Byrd test, ARTBA believes the Highway Account could support a $31.8 billion high¬ 
way program in fiscal year 2003. 

Question 2. I am intrigued by the American Road and Transportation Builders As¬ 
sociation’s suggestion that we enact a maintenance-of-effort requirement for the 
States. Certainly our goal in providing additional transportation funding at the Fed¬ 
eral level is to increase the total level of infrastructure investment rather than to 
have the States simply substitute Federal funds for State funds. Have you studied 
how States have reacted to the Federal funding increases since TEA-21? 

Response. ARTBA’s analysis of Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) data for 

1998 through 2000 show that 26 States invested less of their own State funds in 
highway capital improvements during at least one of those years than during 1997, 
the last year of funding under the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
(ISTEA). Four States invested less all 3 years than during 1997. Had a mainte- 
nance-of-effort provision been in effect during those years, it would have added ap¬ 
proximately $2 billion to highway capital improvements. 

ARTBA based its analysis on data from the annual Highway Statistics volumes 
published by FHWA. We began with total capital outlays for highways by State De¬ 
partments of Transportation (from Table SF-2) and subtracted the payment of 
funds by FHWA to each State (from Table SF-3) to arrive at the annual amount 
of own-State funds invested in highways by each State. We did this for 1997, 1998, 

1999 and 2000. The results are shown in the first four columns of Attachment 3. 

We then compared the amount of own-State funds invested in highway capital im¬ 
provements during 1998, 1999 and 2000 to the 1997 baseline. These results are 
shown in the next three columns. A negative figure means the State invested less 
in highway capital improvements during that year than in 1997. 

The final two columns summarize the results. The first summary column shows 
the number of years each State’s capital investment fell short of the 1997 baseline. 
The second shows the total shortfall during all negative years. 

The table 3 delds two important results. 

First, own-State expenditures for highway capital investment fell below the 1997 
baseline in 47 instances during the first 3 years of TEA-21, an average of just under 
one instance per State. Since this was spread over 3 years, it means that one-third 
of the States spent less on highways during each of the first 3 years under TEA- 
21 than they did in 1997. 

Second, if TEA-21 had included a maintenance-of-effort provision, the result 
would have been an additional $2 billion of capital investment in highways during 
those 3 years. 

If Congress were to include a maintenance-of-effort provision in TEA-21 reauthor¬ 
ization legislation, two issues need to be addressed: 

While ARTBA’s analysis used 1997 as the baseline, the baseline for a mainte- 
nance-of-effort provision should be multi-year. This would prevent States from ma¬ 
nipulating the baseline. 

The maintenance-of-effort provision should apply to obligations. ARTBA’s analysis 
was based on actual expenditures from the U.S. and State treasuries, since these 
were the only consistent data available. But expenditures are the result of obliga¬ 
tions in previous years and are thus only a second-best measure of State mainte¬ 
nance of effort. 
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Response by Tom Hill to Additional Question from Senator Smith 

Question. As to the issue of reauthorization, what would be the implications, both 
negative and positive, of restoring the collection of interest on the funds on hand 
in the Highway Trust Fund? 

Response. Prior to October 1, 1998, the cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund 
earned interest from the U.S. Treasury. While interest added resources to the High¬ 
way Trust Fund, it did not necessarily increase Federal investment in highways and 
mass transit because there was no mechanism to assure that all Highway Trust 
Fund receipts were actually spent on the nation’s transportation needs. 

TEA-21 took one step forward and one step back. It provided guaranteed funding 
for highways and mass transit and established the revenue-aligned budget authority 
(RABA) mechanism to assure that all Highway Account revenues were spent solely 
on the Federal highway program. 

But under TEA-21, the cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund no longer earns 
interest. 

According to the latest data from the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the cash 
balance in the Highway Trust Fund is just over $22 billion. At current interest 
rates, the foregone interest on this is slightly less than $1 billion. During the 6-year 
life of TEA-21, the total foregone interest will total well over $6 billion, since both 
interest rates and the size of the balance were higher at times earlier in the period. 

Restoring the collection of interest on funds in the Highway Trust Fund would 
increase the resources available for Federal highway and mass transit investment. 
ARTBA supports this proposal. 

It will increase Federal highway investment, however, only if Congress continues 
to guarantee that all Highway Trust Fund revenues be spent only for highways and 
mass transit. This means preserving the budgetary firewalls and the annual RABA 
adjustment mechanism for the highway program. Without these guarantees, restor¬ 
ing interest to the Highway Trust Fund could have no effect on annual investment 
levels. 

The sole “cost” of this proposal is that it would increase Federal outlays for com¬ 
puting the annual budget surplus or deficit. But it would not reduce spending for 
other domestic discretionary categories. This is because the additional Highway 
Trust Fund revenues would raise the highway budget category directly and thus 
would not require any offsets in other domestic discretionary programs. 

ARTBA has proposed additional ways of increasing Highway Trust Fund reve¬ 
nues, including indexing the Federal motor fuels excise taxes for inflation, depos¬ 
iting all receipts from the excise on gasohol into the Highway Trust Fund including 
the 2.5 cents per gallon currently deposited into the general fund, financing the eth¬ 
anol subsidy from the general fund rather than the Highway Trust Fund, and 
spending down the cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund. 

Ultimately, however, we believe the Federal user fee excise taxes on motor fuels 
and trucks will have to be increased or a new dedicated revenue source developed 
in order to provide adequate funding for the Federal highway and mass transit pro¬ 
grams. 


Statement of the JayEtta Z. Hecker, Director, Physical Infrastructure 
Issues U.S. General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: We appreciate the opportunity 
to provide testimony on the Highway Trust Fund. Our statement today is based on 
our June 2000 report on problems with Highway Trust Fund information,^ work we 
performed as the principal auditor of the annual financial statements of the Depart¬ 
ment of Treasury’s Internal Revenue Service (IRS), and other work we do to assist 
the Department of Transportation Office of Inspector General in its annual audits 
of the Highway Trust Fund and Department of Transportation financial statements. 
The Highway Trust Fund is the principle mechanism for funding Federal highway 
programs authorized by the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21). Under TEA-21, the funding levels for Federal highway programs are adjusted 
annually upward or downward based on actual and projected receipts of the High¬ 
way Trust Fund. These adjustments are referred to as the Revenue Aligned Budget 
Authority (RABA). We are currently reviewing the fiscal year 2003 RABA adjust¬ 
ment. We can provide you the results of that work at a later time. 


IJJ.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Funding: Problems with Highway Trust Fund In¬ 
formation Can Affect State Highway Funds, GAO/RCED/AIMD—00-148 (Washington, DC.: June 
2002 ). 
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This statement will provide a description of (1) how the Transportation Equity Act 
for the 21st Century (TEA-21) changed the budgetary treatment of programs fi¬ 
nanced by the Highway Trust Fund, (2) the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA) calculation process, and (3) the results of our review of the Department of 
the Treasury’s excise tax distributions to the Highway Trust Fund for fiscal year 
2001 . 

In summary: TEA-21 made significant changes to the budgetary treatment of 
Federal highway and transit programs financed by the Highway Trust Fund. In par¬ 
ticular, TEA-21 guaranteed annual funding levels for most highway and transit pro¬ 
grams and more closely linked highway user teix receipts, such as those from motor 
fuel and truck tire taxes, to the annual guaranteed funding levels for highway pro¬ 
grams. 

RABA adjustments ensure that highway program funding levels will change as 
Highway Account receipt levels change. For the first time, the RABA adjustment for 
fiscal year 2003 is negative-decreasing highway funding by $4.37 billion. 

Our work shows that the amounts distributed to the Highway Trust Fund for the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 2001, as adjusted based on IRS’ certifications, were rea¬ 
sonable and adequately supported based on available information. 

TEA-21 AND THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

TEA-21 authorized $217.9 billion for highway, mass transit, and other surface 
transportation programs for fiscal years 1998 through 2003. TEA-21 n ” the use of 
the Highway Trust Fund-which is divided into a Highway Account and a Mass 
Transit Account-as the mechanism to account for Federal highway user teix receipts 
that fund various surface transportation programs. Prior to TEA-21, these pro¬ 
grams competed for budgetary resources through the annual appropriations process 
with other domestic discretionary programs. In a major change to Federal budget 
rules, TEA-21 guaranteed a minimum level of spending for these programs. New 
budget categories were established for highway and transit spending, effectively es¬ 
tablishing a budgetary “firewall” between those programs and other domestic discre¬ 
tionary spending programs. Of the $217.9 billion authorized for surface transpor¬ 
tation programs over the 6-year life of TEA-21, about $198 billion is protected by 
the budgetary firewall-about $162 billion for highway programs and $36 billion for 
transit programs. TEA-21 also enhanced the linkage between highway user tax re¬ 
ceipts in the Fund’s Highway Account and Federal highway program funding levels 
in several ways, including (1) guaranteeing specific annual funding levels for most 
highway programs over a 6-year period on the basis of the projected receipts in the 
Highway Account, and (2) adjusting the guaranteed spending level for each fiscal 
year upward or downward if the receipt levels in the Highway Account increased 
or decreased from those projected in TEA-21. 

Federal highway user taxes directed to the Highway Trust Fund include excise 
taxes on motor fuels (gasoline, gasohol, diesel, and special fuels); and truck-related 
taxes on truck tires, sales of trucks and trailers, and the use of heavy vehicles (see 
fig. 1). Someone other than the consumer generally pays the motor fuel teixes into 
the Highway Trust Fund. Oil companies typically pay a per-gallon teix on the motor 
fuels at the point where their fuel is loaded into tanker trucks or rail cars at a ter¬ 
minal. Tire manufacturers pay taxes on truck tires, by weight; and retailers pay 
taxes on the sales price of new trucks and trailers. Owners of heavy highway vehi¬ 
cles pay taxes on the use of these vehicles, making this the only highway tax di¬ 
rectly paid by the highway user. 

Table 1: Highway User Taxes (Cents per gallon) 


Type of tax 

Tax rate 

Distribution ot tax 

Highway Trust Fund 

Leaking under¬ 
ground storage 
tank trust fund 

General fund 

Highway Account 

Transit Account 

Motor fuels taxes 






Gasoline . 

18.40 

15.44 

2.86 

0.10 


Diesel . 

24.40 

21.44 

2.86 

0.10 


Alternative fuels taxes 






Gasohol (10% ethanol) . 

13.10 

7.64 

2.86 

0.10 

2.5 

Liquefied petroleum gas. 

13.60 

11.47 

2.13 



Liquefied natural gas. 

11.90 

10.04 

1.86 



M85 (from natural gas) . 

9.25 

7.72 

1.43 

0.10 
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Table 1: Highway User Taxes (Cents per gallon)—Continued 



Truck related taxes 

Tires 0-40 lbs., no tax 

Over 40 lbs - 70 lbs, 15 cents per pound in excess of 40 
Over 70 lbs - 90 lbs, $4.50 plus 30 per pound in exoess of 70 
Over 90 lbs, $10.50 plus 50 cents per pound in excess of 90 
Truck and trailer sales tax 12 percent of retailer’s sales proce for tractors and trucks over 33,000 lbs gross vehiole 
weight (GVW) and trailers over 26,000 GVW 

Heavy vehicle use tax Annual tax: Trucks 55,000 lbs and over GVW, $100 plus &22 for each 1,000 lbs (or fraction 

thereof) in exoess of 55,000 lbs (maximum of $550) 

Note: Tax rates as of July 1, 2001. 

Source: Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the Office of Tax Analysis, Department of the Treasury. 

Twice a month, business taxpayers make deposits of excise taxes-including high¬ 
way user taxes-generally through Treasury’s Electronic Federal Teix Payment Sys¬ 
tem. Excise taxes are deposited into Treasury’s General Fund as received. 

Treasury uses a complex and lengthy process-involving four organizations within 
the department-for distributing excise tax receipts to the various trust funds, includ¬ 
ing the Highway Trust Fund. The department uses this process, in part, because 
it does not obtain data from business taxpayers (when they make semimonthly de¬ 
posits) on the types of excise teixes that these deposits are intended to cover. 

Because businesses, rather than consumers generally pay highway user teixes, 
most of the Federal motor fuel and truck taxes come from only the handful of States 
where those businesses have their corporate headquarters and pay their teixes. 

As a result, the Treasury Department does not provide the Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministration (FHWA) with State-level data on highway tax receipts, and FHWA 
must therefore estimate these data in order to distribute Highway Account funds 
to the States under various highway programs. FHWA estimates State-level con¬ 
tributions through what it refers to as its “attribution process.” Through this proc¬ 
ess, it determines each State’s share of highway motor fuel usage on the basis of 
data provided by the States, and it uses that information to estimate the amount 
of contributions to the Highway Account attributable to each State’s highway users. 
The information developed by Treasury and FHWA is used to determine the 
amounts of funds distributed to each State under several major highway programs. 

The Revenue Aligned Budget Authority Calculation 

TEA-21 used projections of Highway Account receipts to develop guaranteed high¬ 
way funding levels for fiscal years 1999 through 2003. Beginning in fiscal year 2000, 
these guaranteed levels were to be adjusted upward or downward each year on the 
basis of actual Highway Account receipts and new projections of these receipts. If 
this RABA adjustment lowers the guaranteed funding level for a given fiscal year, 
TEA-21 requires that the Department of Transportation reduce the amount of fund¬ 
ing authorized on October 1 of the next fiscal year. RABA adjustments ensure, for 
the first time, that highway program funding levels will change as Highway Account 
receipt levels change. 

The RABA adjustment to the funding levels authorized in TEA-21 is based on ac¬ 
tual receipts from 2 years prior to the fiscal year, as reported by Treasury, plus re¬ 
vised Treasury receipt projections for the fiscal year in question. For example, for 
fiscal year 2000, TEA-21 requires that this adjustment be calculated by comparing 
(1) actual Highway Account receipts for fiscal year 1998 with the TEA-21 projection 
of these receipts (the “look back “ portion of the calculation) and (2) revised projec¬ 
tions of Highway Account receipts for fiscal year 2000 with the TEA-21 projection 
of these receipts (the “look forward” portion of the calculation). The sum of these 
differences becomes the RABA adjustment. To determine the amount of the RABA 
adjustment, the Office of Management and Budget relies on information on High¬ 
way Account receipts supplied by Treasury. Specifically, the Bureau of Public Debt 
provides the actual Highway Account receipts for the prior fiscal year, and the Of¬ 
fice of Tax Analysis (OTA) provides a projection of Highway Account receipts for the 
next fiscal year. 
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Figure 2 shows the RABA calculations and resulting adjustments for fiscal years 
2000 through 2003. As shown, the RABA adjustments for fiscal years 2000 through 
fiscal year 2002 were positive-increasing highway funding levels by a total of over 
$9 billion.^ However, in fiscal year 2003, actual Highway Account receipts for fiscal 
year 2001 were less than the TEA-21 estimate for fiscal year 2001, and Treasury’s 
projection of Highway Account receipts for fiscal year 2003 was less than the TEA- 
21 estimate for that year. As a result, the RABA adjustment for fiscal year 2003 
is negative $4.37 billion. 

Table 2: RABA Calculation for Fiscal Years 2000 through 2003 
(In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Year 

Look Back 

Look Ahead 

RABA 





FY 2000 . 

1998 Actual Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 1998 TEA-21 ext. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look ahead result for 1998 

23,135 

22,164 

0 

2000 Est. Hwy/Accnt Receipts . 

less 2000 TEA-21 est. Hwy/Acct 
receipts. 

28,551 

28,066 




971 


495 

1,456 




FY 2001 . 

1999 actual Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 1999 TEA-21 est. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look-ahead result for 1999 

38,815 

32,619 

0 

2001 est. Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 2001 TEA-21 est Hwy/Accnt 
receipts. 

30,368 

28,506 




1,196 


1,862 

3,058 




FY 2002 . 

2000 actual Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 2000 TEA-21 est. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look-ahead result for 2000 

30,334 

28,066 

485 

2002 est. Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 2002 TEA-21 est Hwy/Accnt 
receipts. 

31,732 

28,972 




1,738 


2,760 

4,543 




FY 2003 . 

2001 actual Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 2001 TEA-21 est. Hwy/ 

Accnt receipts. 

less look-ahead result for 2001 

26,900 

28,506 

1,862 

2003 est. Hwy/Accnt receipts . 

less 2003 TEA-21 est Hwy/Accnt 
receipts. 

28,570 

29,471 




(3,468) 


(901) 

(4,369) 





Note: Actual receipts are net tax receipts (excluding fines and penalties) after deduction of transfers and refunds. OTA prepares forecasts 
of tax receipts to the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund for the President’s Budget and other analyses. References to TEA-21 esti¬ 
mates are to the estimates of Highway Account receipts in TEA-21. The Congressional Budget Office prepared these estimates. 

Source: Department of Transportation 

We are currently reviewing the fiscal year 2003 RABA calculation and will report 
our results at a later date. We have, however, completed our annual review of the 
Treasury’s distribution of excise teixes to the Highway Trust Fund for fiscal year 
2001—which accounts for about 80 percent of the total negative RABA of $4.37 bil¬ 
lion. 

Treasury’s Excise Tax Distributions to the Highway Trust Fund for the First Nine 
Months of Fiscal Year 2001 Are Reasonable 

The Federal Government levies excise teixes on entities and individuals to finance 
general Federal activities and specific government programs. Several different bu¬ 
reaus and offices within Treasury collected about $69 billion of net excise taxes in 
fiscal year 2000. However, IRS accounted for the majority of excise taxes in fiscal 
year 2000, with about $54 billion in net excise teix collections on the purchase, use, 
or inventory of various types of goods or services, such as gasoline and tobacco. The 
various excise tax receipts accounted for by IRS are initially deposited into the Gen¬ 
eral Fund of the Treasury as they are paid by the business taxpayer; subsequently, 
a portion of these deposits are distributed to nine excise tax-related trust funds. 


^FHWA apportions any additional RABA funds to the States on October 15 of each fiscal year- 
about 2 weeks after apportioning the amount of highway program funds for the fiscal year that 
was authorized in TEA—21. 
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which are administered by six Federal agencies. More than 63 percent of these 
funds are ultimately distributed to the Highway Trust Fund. 

Under section 9601 of the Internal Revenue Code, the Secretary of Treasury is 
required to transfer applicable excise teix receipts from the General Fund to trust 
funds on a monthly basis. These transfers are based on estimates because data is 
not available to attribute excise teixes to the appropriate trust funds when the de¬ 
posits are initially made. Treasury’s OTA prepares these semi-monthly estimates 
based on historical IRS certification data and actual current excise teix revenue col¬ 
lections. The estimates are used to prepare accounting entries for the initial dis¬ 
tributions to the trust funds. 

Subsequently, IRS certifies the actual excise tax revenue collections that should 
have been distributed to the trust funds based on the payments and tax returns IRS 
receives from taxpayers.^ Using the IRS certifications. Treasury then adjusts the 
initial trust fund distributions. For example, in March 2001, Treasury made an ad¬ 
justment to decrease the Highway Trust Fund’s fiscal year 2001 excise tax distribu¬ 
tions by about $1.2 billion. This adjustment was to correct for actual collections for 
the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2000 being less than what was initially distributed 
based on OTA’s estimates for the quarter ended September 30, 2000. According to 
an official from OTA, the original estimated transfer amounts for the quarter had 
been calculated using an economic model that assumed a higher rate of economic 
growth through calendar year 2000 than was actually the case.’' As a result, the 
downward adjustment was made, effectively reducing fiscal year 2001 distributions 
to the Highway Trust Fund by the $1.2 billion. 

We are issuing today results of a report on the procedures we performed related 
to the distributions of excise taxes to the Highway Trust Fund in fiscal year 2001.® 
Based on this work, we believe the amounts distributed to the Highway Trust Fund 
for the first 9 months of fiscal year 2001, which were subject to the IRS’ quarterly 
excise tax certification process and which were adjusted based on this process, were 
reasonable and were adequately supported based on available information. Addition¬ 
ally, we believe the March 2001 adjustment made by Treasury to reduce fiscal year 
2001 Highway Trust Fund excise tax distributions by $1.26 billion was reasonable 
and appropriately supported. The certifications for distributions of excise teix rev¬ 
enue collected during the period July 1, 2001, through September 30, 2001, will not 
be completed by IRS until March 2002. Consequently, the distributions of fourth 
quarter fiscal year 2001 excise tax revenue were based solely on estimates prepared 
by OTA. While we reviewed certain procedures associated with OTA’s estimates, we 
did not audit the estimation process nor did we audit the estimates themselves. 
Therefore, we cannot conclude on the reasonableness of the distributions made to 
the Highway Trust Fund for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2001. 

Contact and Acknowledgement 

For further contacts regarding this testimony please contact JayEtta Z. Hecker at 
(202) 612-2834 or on heckerj@gao.gov. Individuals making key contributions to this 
testimony included Nikki Glowers, Ted Hu, Steven Sebastian, Ronald Stouffer. 


Statement of Andrew Lyon, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Tax Analysis, 
U.S. Department of the Treasury 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
describe recent trends in actual highway-related excise teixes and discuss the Ad¬ 
ministration’s fiscal year 2003 Budget forecast of excise taxes dedicated to the High¬ 
way Account of the Highway Trust Fund. 

'The Office of Tax Analysis in the Department of the Treasury forecasts most fu¬ 
ture tax receipts for the President’s Budget. These forecasts are made using eco¬ 
nomic models that are constantly updated to incorporate the most current informa¬ 
tion on tcix collections and reported tax liabilities. 'The forecast for Fiscal Years 2002 
through 2012 incorporates the Administration’s economic assumptions formulated 
for the Budget by the Troika, which consists of the Council of Economic Advisors, 


^Typically IRS certifies quarterly excise tax distributions 6 months after the end of the quar¬ 
ter. This is to allow sufficient time for receipt and processing of the tax returns, including re¬ 
turns filed late. Even though IRS certifies collections 6 months after the end of a quarter, certifi¬ 
cations for any given quarter routinely contain some amounts related to prior quarters. 

’'Prior to December of 2000, this process used economic models and was linked to OTA’s re¬ 
ceipt estimates for inclusion in the President’s Budget. 

^Report on Appling Agreed-Upon Procedures: Highway Trust Fund Excise Taxes (GAO—02— 
379R). 
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the Office of Management and Budget, and the Department of the Treasury. ^ Each 
of the six dedicated Highway Account excise teix sources are separately forecast: (i) 
Gasoline, (ii) Gasohol fuels, (iii) Diesel and other fuels, (iv) Retail tax on trucks, (v) 
Highway-type tires, and (vi) Heavy vehicle use tax. In Table 1, fiscal year receipts 
for 2000 through 2012 are reported for these six excise tax sources. The 2000 and 
2001 figures are actual receipts drawn from the Highway Account Income State¬ 
ment, while the 2002 through 2012 figures are projections from the President’s fiscal 
year 2003 Budget.^ 


RECENT EXCISE TAX RECEIPTS 

There has been a rapid downturn in highway-related excise teixes as the economy 
weakened over the past year and a half. Actual tax receipts dedicated to the High¬ 
way Account fell $3.4 billion from Fiscal Year 2000 to Fiscal Year 

2001, dropping from $30.3 billion to $26.9 billion, an 11.3 percent decline. As 
shown in Table 1, five of the six receipt sources were lower in 2001 than in 2000. 
Only taxes on gasohol fuels show an increase. 

Although the growth in the tax on gasohol fuels might initially appear to be a 
bright spot in an otherwise disappointing year, the growth is actually a significant 
factor in the overall reduction in dedicated Highway Account tax receipts. The in¬ 
crease in taxes on gasohol fuels is evidence of an ongoing substitution of gasohol 
fuels for gasoline, which may be used interchangeably in cars and light trucks. We 
anticipate that there will be an increasing use of gasohol fuels, and corresponding 
reductions in gasoline consumption as States ban the use of MTBE (methyl tertiary- 
butyl ether) as a fuel additive. Since the Highway Account receives 15.44 cents per 
gallon of gasoline but only about 8 cents per gallon of gasohol, increases in gasohol 
use at the expense of gasoline consumption will result in a net reduction in High¬ 
way Account receipts. On net, for every billion gallons of gasohol sold in place of 
gasoline. Highway Account receipts are approximately $78 million lower. Approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of this negative effect on Highway Account receipts from the sub¬ 
stitution of gasohol for gasoline is due to the ethanol tax incentive (currently 53 
cents per gallon of ethanol, which at a 10 percent blend is 5.3 cents per gallon of 
gasohol). The remainder is attributable to the fact that the law dedicates a portion 
of gasohol tax receipts (typically 2.5 cents per gallon) to the General Fund. 

The most dramatic declines between fiscal year 2000 and fiscal year 2001, both 
in percentage terms and in dollars, occurred in excise taxes related to the sales and 
operations of trucks. The retail tax on trucks, a 12 percent tax on the first retail 
sale of heavy trucks, buses, truck tractors, and trailers, was down 55.2 percent, a 
decline of more than $1.8 billion. Tax receipts from the tax on truck tires fell 22.5 
percent, and truck use teix receipts fell 33.8 percent. The reductions in retail truck 
taxes were particularly large because this teix is levied as an ad valorem tax on the 
first retail sale. During the investment boom of 1998 and 1999, a large volume of 
new trucks was purchased at premium prices. As the economy weakened, large 
numbers of these slightly used trucks were placed on the market. This greatly de¬ 
pressed prices and sales in the new heavy truck market, and teix revenues from re¬ 
tail truck tcixes declined accordingly. 

The first quarterly report to show weakness in total collections was for July 
through September of 2000. This Highway Trust Fund certification of excise tax re¬ 
ceipts was issued in March of 2001.^ This certification shows a 4.8 percent drop 
compared with the same quarter in the prior year. The subsequent quarterly certifi¬ 
cation for October through December 2000, issued in late June, showed a 5.6 per¬ 
cent reduction in receipts compared to the prior year. Based on this weakness, the 
Mid-Session Review of the fiscal year 2002 Budget reported that Highway Trust 
Fund revenues would be lower than previously forecast. 

New data for the first two quarters of calendar year 2001 have shown further 
weakness in tax receipts. The certification for January through March of 2001 
showed receipts declining 3.5 percent compared with the prior year, and the certifi- 


iThe economic assumptions are described in Chapter 2 of the Analytical Perspectives volume 
of the fiscal year 2003 Budget. 

^The Income Statement for 2001 includes three quarters of actual tax receipts certified by 
the IRS. Receipts for the last quarter of the year are based on an estimated allocation of total 
excise tax receipts. Any differences between estimated and actual receipts for the last quarter 
is adjusted in March and reflected in the Income Statement of the subsequent year. 

^The Highway Account Certification is issued by the IRS as the final statement of excise tax 
collections dedicated to the account. The 

Certification for a given quarter is issued approximately five and half months after the end 
of the quarter due to the time required to process the excise tax returns. This report, based 
on filed excise tax returns, provides the first detail of tax receipts by specific tax item. 
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cation for April through June of 2001 was 5.5 percent lower than the prior year. 
These two quarterly certifications also reflected accelerating increases in gasohol 
use as gasohol teixes grew by 25.8 percent and 23.7 percent compared with the same 
quarters in 2000. This series of weak Highway Account receipt certifications ex¬ 
plains why fiscal year 2001 total tax revenues fell to $26.9 billion.'^ 

FORECAST OF FUTURE EXCISE TAX RECEIPTS 

Looking forward, the Administration projects steady growth in highway-related 
excise tax receipts. Net receipts in fiscal year 2003 are projected to be 6.2 percent 
higher than fiscal year 2001 and 2.9 percent higher than fiscal year 2002. Average 
annual growth is forecast to be more than 3 percent per year over the remainder 
of the budget period. The fiscal year 2003 Budget forecasts a faster long-run growth 
in receipts than last year’s Budget; however, this faster rate of growth is relative 
to a smaller base, so the fiscal year 2003 levels are lower than previously projected. 
In the current budget, the Administration forecasts net Highway Account excise teix 
receipts to be $28.57 billion in fiscal year 2003. 

During the first 5 years of the forecast period, gallons of gasoline and gasohol 
fuels are projected to grow at an average of 2.3 percent per year. Gasohol fuels grow 
faster than gasoline due to the increasing reliance on ethanol as an oxygenate to 
meet clean air requirements. Because of the difference in the amount per gallon 
dedicated to the Highway Account, total gasoline and gasohol receipts grow at about 
2 percent per year during the first 5 years of the forecast. 

The truck related excise tax receipts are projected to grow quickly as the economy 
recovers. For fiscal year 2003 compared to fiscal year 2001, retail tax on trucks re¬ 
ceipts are projected to grow 22.1 percent and tire tax receipts are projected to grow 
by 10.6 percent. Between fiscal year 2003 and fiscal year 2002 retail tax on truck 
receipts are projected to grow 15.6 percent and tire teix receipts are projected to 
grow 6.5 percent. This growth reflects the recovery of the heavy truck market and 
more generally increased investment in equipment. Diesel fuel receipts are forecast 
to decline slightly between fiscal year 2001 and fiscal year 2002 before resuming 
growth averaging more than 3.5 percent per year. 

In summary, the Administration’s forecast of highway-related excise taxes reflects 
the most recent tax collection and liability data available, and the Administration’s 
economic forecast. The data reflect the weakness in the economy during 2000 and 
2001. The forecast for future years is based on the expectation that the recession 
will end in early 2002 and a strong recovery will be underway later in the year. 

CONCLUSION 

I appreciate this opportunity to describe recent trends and present our current 
forecast to you. 


Statement of Kenenth K. Wert, Associated General Contractors of America 

On behalf of the Associated General Contractors of America (AGO, I am pleased 
to submit testimony on the critical issue of how the recommended dramatic reduc¬ 
tion in Federal-aid highway funding for fiscal year 2003 will hurt the nation’s econ¬ 
omy, the construction industry and my company. My name is Kenneth Wert, Presi¬ 
dent of Haskell Lemon Construction Co. in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

AGC is extremely concerned with the recommended cut in highway funding in the 
President’s fiscal year 2003 budget proposal. Toward that end, AGC strongly sup¬ 
ports S. 1917, the Highway Restoration Act and the companion legislation, H.R. 
3694. These bills call for increasing obligations for the Federal-aid highway program 
by $4.4 billion over the President’s budget request. If included in this year’s Trans¬ 
portation Appropriation’s (FY 2003), it would fund the highway program at $27.75 
billion in obligation authority, whicb is the minimum funding level included in the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). While supportive of this 
legislation, AGC supports increasing funding to the level in this year’s fiscal year 
2002 appropriation’s bill, an obligation limitation of at least $31.8 billion. 

AGC is urging Congress to raise the funding for highways from the surplus that 
has accumulated in the Highway Trust Fund since the adoption of TEA-21. The 
money was collected with the express intent that it be spent on transportation im¬ 
provements. Our proposal will accomplish this objective, spur the economy and save 
jobs. 


4 Total Highway Account receipts including fines and penalties were $29,917 billion in fiscal 
year 2001. 
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The recommended cut in funding would be devastating to State Departments of 
Transportation across the Nation. In Oklahoma, our State Department of Transpor¬ 
tation (ODOT) would experience a reduction of approximately $110 million 

for fiscal year 2003, if the Federal program is cut by the proposed $8.5 billion. 
Construction of new vital highway projects will be the first to be cut. The Road In¬ 
formation Program’s (TRIP) analysis states that Oklahoma would lose 4,600 jobs 
just from the Federal cut. Additional jobs will be lost if Oklahoma cuts its State 
highway funding as well. TRIP’S report states that the cut in funding could result 
in the loss of $627 million in economic benefits in Oklahoma. These lost economic 
benefits are based on the USDOT’s estimate that each $1 invested in transportation 
funding results in $5.70 in economic benefits that improve safety, reduce traffic con¬ 
gestion and reduce vehicle-operating costs paid by motorists. 

Make no mistake about it, Oklahoma cannot afford any cut in funding, certainly 
not one of this magnitude. In Oklahoma, vehicle miles traveled increased by 31 per¬ 
cent between 1990 and 2000. Traffic fatalities average 737 annually. Many of these 
fatalities could be avoided with a variety of safety improvements to our State’s 
transportation system. Furthermore, 83 percent of the $58 billion worth of commod¬ 
ities delivered annually from sites in Oklahoma are transported on the State’s high¬ 
ways. 

Reducing Oklahoma’s highway program by $110 million would be devastating for 
family owned businesses such as mine, Haskell Lemon Construction Co. For our 
company, the cut in highway funding will reduce bidding opportunities for new con¬ 
struction, which would result in a reduction in personnel, a reduction in plant and 
equipment, and the need to develop a revised business plan. 

Let me be more specific as to the impact on Haskell Lemon Construction Co. We 
currently have a combined employment of approximately 225 employees. Our com¬ 
pany has the present capability to progress multiple large-scale ($10-20 million) 
projects simultaneously. Typical project duration is 9 to 18 months. Multiple crews 
within each construction discipline (i.e. grading, drainage, paving, etc.) allows for 
multiple construction operations to be in process in both urban and rural settings. 

The proposed reduction in ODOT’s funding will result in the elimination of sev¬ 
eral construction crews within the company. It is conceivable that an entire con¬ 
struction segment within the company could be laid off—one grading crew (7 em¬ 
ployees), one drainage crew (8 employees), one concrete paving/structures crew (10 
employees) one asphalt paving crew (6 employees), one plant crew (4 employees), 
and shop support personnel (3 mechanics). In addition to the construction division 
emplo 3 Tnent effected by a reduction in ODOT’s program, several peripheral oper¬ 
ations would also lose employees. The reduction in construction projects would 
eliminate demand for hauling construction materials (7 drivers), truck mechanics 
(2), and demand for aggregate production (3 plant employees). The initial loss in 
personnel would total over 50 employees—a reduction of 22 percent of total employ¬ 
ment representing over $1 million in annual payroll. 

It is important to consider that along with the lost jobs documented above, is the 
loss of benefits for the employees—health and dental insurance. While the insurance 
is portable for a limited duration at the individual’s cost, it is becoming more expen¬ 
sive in an increasingly difficult insurance market. Many laid-off employees are 
forced to tap their profit sharing benefits at a substantial penalty to survive in to¬ 
day’s lean job market. These benefits are intended for retirement after years of serv¬ 
ice. 

Finally, Haskel Lemon Construction Co. would be forced to evaluate its current 
plant and equipment operations. Our company operates four asphalt plants, one 
concrete plant, and two sand and gravel operations. Rolling stock and construction 
equipment are in the hundreds with a replacement cost in excess of $20 million. A 
reduction in Oklahoma’s construction program would require the company to evalu¬ 
ate its plant and equipment and liquidate those assets that would not have the op¬ 
portunity to produce as a result of a reduced construction market. 

This is the dramatic impact a highway funding cut of this magnitude would have 
on our company. There are hundreds of other family owned construction companies 
that would react the same way and be forced to lay off tens or hundreds of valued 
employees. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of AGC, I thank you and every member of this com¬ 
mittee for introducing and cosponsoring S. 1917 and attempting to mitigate some 
of the impact of this proposed highway funding cut. AGC and I stand ready to assist 
you. Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 19, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

TRANSPORTATION MOBILITY, CONGESTION AND 
INTERMODALISM 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:30 p.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Graham, and Chafee. 

Also present: Senator Murray. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Good afternoon, everyone. Thank you all for 
joining us for third in our series of hearings on reauthorization of 
the Nation’s Surface Transportation Program. 

I also want to extend a warm welcome to our witnesses who have 
traveled from near and far to be with us today. I look forward to 
hearing your testimony. 

The subject of today’s hearing is congestion, a nuisance that 
every person in this room has experienced at one time or another. 
Congestion is one of the Nation’s most vexing problems, particu¬ 
larly in our metropolitan areas and on the highway system in those 
areas. Beyond the general frustration that congestion imposes on 
commerce every day, it has significant negative impacts on our 
economy, delaying freight delivery and creating inefficiencies. Con¬ 
gestion also harms the environment and as such presents a threat 
to human health as well. 

In today’s hearing, we hope to uncover some of the fresh ideas 
on transportation demand, access, mobility and program flexibility. 
These new ideas may become part of our contribution to the 10- 
year legacy of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act, ISTEA, and the Transportation Equity Act for the Twenty- 
First Century, TEA-21. With the passage of ISTEA and TEA-21, 
our transportation program shifted its emphasis from building the 
interstate highway system to a new focus, the movement of people 
and goods. In metropolitan areas where congestion is of the great¬ 
est concern, this new, post-interstate program empowered citizens 
and local officials to develop transportation improvement strategy 
tailored to the unique needs of the metro region. 

( 165 ) 
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The law also provides spending flexibility so that funds could be 
targeted in ways that will carry out local strategies. Gone for the 
most part are the rigid funding categories. Funds can now be 
moved among programs to meet local needs. 

In today’s hearing, we will explore lessons learned about our 
transportation program over the last 10 years. We will look at 
trends in travel and congestion. Our witnesses will forecast future 
conditions to give us the context for reauthorization and based on 
those lessons learned and changing conditions, our experts will 
share their ideas for improving our transportation program. 

Now to our witnesses. Tim Lomax is a Research Engineer for the 
Texas Transportation Institute at Texas A&M University. Dr. 
Lomax’s most recent study, the “2001 Urban Mobility Study,” uses 
a variety of measures to illustrate the Nation’s growing traffic 
problems. Our second panel will present ideas to address access 
and mobility. The Honorable Ron Sims was elected King County 
Executive in 1997, home to the city of Seattle, King County, Wash¬ 
ington State’s largest county. Mr. Sims is founder and organizer of 
the Metropolitan Congestion Coalition, bringing together metropoli¬ 
tan elected officials and business leaders nationally. Anthony 
Downs is a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institute in Wash¬ 
ington, DC. His 1992 book, “Stuck in Traffic,” is among the most 
widely read on the subject of metro congestion. C. Kenneth Orski 
is the Director of MIT’s International Mobility Observatory and 
Editor and Publisher of “Innovation Briefs,” a newsletter on trans¬ 
portation. He also heads the Urban Mobility Corporation, a Wash¬ 
ington, DC.-based consulting firm. We will have Frederick P. 
Salvucci also from MIT, a civil engineer and senior lecturer special¬ 
izing in transportation. Mr. Salvucci is the former Secretary of 
Transportation of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and pres¬ 
ently serves as senior advisor to a number of urban transportation 
programs. Alan Pisarski is chairman of the Transportation Re¬ 
search Board Committee on National Transportation Data require¬ 
ments and the Committee on Transportation History. He has 
worked in transportation policy for over 30 years. 

Now we are ready to proceed. Mr. Pisarski, I will ask you to 
start. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN PISARSKI, CHAIRMAN, TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION RESEARCH BOARD COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION DATA 

Mr. Pisarski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Alan Pisarski and I am honored to be invited to 
speak before you once again to address the outlook for American 
travel. I recall with pleasure that I participated in these hearings 
in 1997 in the advent of TEA-21 and also in the first hearing for 
ISTEA. It is a responsibility that I take very seriously. 

We need to look at the next reauthorization period through the 
lens of the changes likely to occur between now and the end of the 
coming cycle. We will have seen dramatic changes since the first 
decade of this new century. We will have crossed 300 million in 
population at some point during this reauthorization period. Our 
rural population will have reached 60 million people, as large as 
many countries. We will have added more than 25 million people 
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during this period, perhaps as many cars as people, another ten 
million households, perhaps 10 million immigrants. 

As the reauthorization comes to a close, the first of the 
babyhoomers will be reaching 65. We will have added probably $4 
trillion to our economy. The point is I think we will be a very dif¬ 
ferent country at the close of the next reauthorization than we are 
today and we must consider both the passenger and the freight 
travel activities in both our metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
forms. Many of our issues of the future will be centered in freight 
passenger conflicts and the intercity and local interactions. 

My focus today will be on taking the long view on the Nation’s 
travel behavior and its demographic future. I am going to be talk¬ 
ing quite a bit about our demography and where it is taking us in 
the future. There is a document called, “Notes to the Testimony,” 
that has some notes that you might choose to refer to. 

One of the key points I wanted to make is the current data com¬ 
ing out of the Census Bureau now shows the nature of the trends 
that are happening with American commuting. I will skip over the 
major points other than to say that when I testified last, I thought 
the single occupancy vehicle had about stopped its growth. I was 
wrong, it continues to grow from 73 to 76 percent. Car pooling con¬ 
tinues to decline. The good news is transit is holding its share at 
5 percent of total commuting. 

With respect to travel times and congestion in the country, I 
think there is something very positive we can say about our sys¬ 
tem. Over 20 years we have added over 35 million new riders in 
our road system and we have only grown 2 minutes in average 
travel time. That is a period that is getting worse but still I think 
it is very positive. 

One of the phenomena that is happening which needs to be ad¬ 
dressed is the fact that many more rural States, States without 
large metro areas where you would expect congestion, are now see¬ 
ing the largest increases in commuting problems. West Virginia 
was the largest increase, and Vermont and New Hampshire for ex¬ 
ample. 

The major forces that were acting in the past, I think, for the 
most part, are behind us. I won’t pursue those. I do want to iden¬ 
tify new forces of change that I think will be acting over the next 
years during the reauthorization period. The first is the evident 
one, the aging population. I think it is going to be a key factor. A 
stagnating labor force is going to be a key question, just the num¬ 
bers of people available. If we worried about too many commuters 
in the past, we may be worrying about too few in the future. 

Continuing immigration waves will change the nature of our 
commuting patterns. An important influence will be what I call the 
democratization of mobility. Many of our minority populations, 
which are very close to being back in the 1960’s and the 1970’s in 
regard to current mobility levels, as they achieve the mainstream, 
mobility will be an important influence on travel growth. 

Finally, the increasing affluent nature of our society I think will 
have an immense influence on most of our forces. High income peo¬ 
ple will typically make twice as many trips as low income people 
in a metro area. In long distance, they will make four times as 
many auto trips, seven times as many air trips. So as the society 
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is more affluent and as people’s value of time increases, both the 
activity and the pressures for the quality of the system will in¬ 
crease. 

I would ask you to look for the following prospects. For com¬ 
muting, who and where the immigrants are will be central. Expect 
appeals to older workers and women to join the labor force even 
more actively than they have simply to meet the dearth of skilled 
workers. For local travel, a generally more affluent society, new mi¬ 
norities being able to travel more, expect very active daytime and 
weekend travel. For long distance, expect a new era of tourism in 
America, both foreign visitors and domestic tourism, minorities 
being able to travel extensively. In geography, the conflicting be¬ 
tween intercity and local travel forces will be significant. The pres¬ 
sures of time for both goods and for people and the high value that 
each has in terms of time are going to put tremendous pressures 
on the system. Transportation is always about overcoming the tyr¬ 
anny of distance and today I think although we have achieved 
great successes in that, the pressures of time are going to be the 
dominant force in the future and that we will have to respond to 
in this legislation. 

I think I should stop. I would be happy to answer questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Lomax? 

STATEMENT OF TIM LOMAX, RESEARCH ENGINEER, TEXAS 
TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE, TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Lomax. I really want to thank you for the opportunity to tes¬ 
tify today. I have not had an opportunity to testify, so maybe you 
can’t blame all of this on me like you can on Alan. The current sit¬ 
uation is Alan’s fault. I am going to help you understand some of 
the future. 

I have been asked to summarize a few trends that we have iden¬ 
tified in a report we prepare each year on urban traffic and conges¬ 
tion. I will also offer a few observations about congestion in U.S. 
cities over the next few years. I would like to build on the excellent 
information that Mr. Pisarski has prepared. Please keep in mind 
that summary of how travel has grown and how it is going to grow 
in the future. 

Over the last 20 years, our cities have not been able to keep pace 
with demand increases brought on by population and job growth. 
Congestion has increased as a result of that imbalance. Our data 
shows that during the peak travel periods in the 76 urban areas 
that we studied, the travel time penalty, the amount of extra time 
it takes to travel during rush hour, has increased 185 percent since 
1982. The penalty in areas of population between 500,000 and 3 
million has increased over 300 percent over this time. This indi¬ 
cates that while most of the problem is in the large metropolitan 
areas, the congestion problem is growing in areas of all sizes. The 
total hours that travelers in these 76 areas were delayed increased 
from 750 million in 1982 to 3.6 billion in 2000. I have a couple of 
charts on a handout that I will be referring to over the next couple 
of minutes. 

The congestion growth was the result of the trends Alan ref¬ 
erenced. In our 76 areas the travel demand increased 86 percent 
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but the road capacity, the amount of road added was only 37 per¬ 
cent. Real capacity increases were probably less than that because 
that includes areas that were previously rural areas that were put 
into urban boundaries as they grew. 

I think the imbalance is a result of several truths and maybe a 
few myths about what can be accomplished. First, a truth. Road 
construction can help reduce the growth of traffic congestion. Fig¬ 
ure 1 in my handout shows the dramatic difference in travel time, 
penalty growth between areas that added roads at a rate close to 
that travel growth, the green line on top, and those areas that 
added few roads in relation to travel growth, the dark blue line to¬ 
ward the bottom. The cities in that group where traffic volume and 
road growth grew at about the same rate, the time penalty only in¬ 
creased 57 percent. In areas that lagged behind sort of lesser ag¬ 
gressive road building areas, the time penalties increased 245 per¬ 
cent. 

A myth that is related to that is we should invest all our money 
and effort to adding roadways. My characterization of this as a 
myth is not based on ideology but on the fact that since 1982 urban 
areas have only added about half the roads need to stop the growth 
of traffic delay. Figure 2 shows this percentage is about the same 
for all areas, about 50 percent no matter what size urban area you 
are in. This is due to a combination of factors ranging from lack 
of funding, lack of land, public support, environmentally support¬ 
able alternatives. I would suggest that roads can definitely help but 
realistically they aren’t the wonder drug prescription that will solve 
all the problems because the city has not been able or willing to 
build them quickly enough. 

A similar truth can be stated about transit improvements. They 
can help but they cannot solve the problem themselves. Figure 3 
illustrates the amount of transit system that would have to be 
added essentially every year to keep pace with travel demands. We 
would be looking at adding the equivalent of a transit system 
worth a ridership between every year and every 4 years depending 
on what population category you are in. I would suggest that is 
very unlikely. 

Let me point out also a somewhat discouraging note that the sort 
of regular traffic congestion we see is only part of the problem. The 
variations in travel time caused by crashes, vehicle breakdowns, 
special events, construction, maintenance, weather and a variety of 
other factors are a source of frustration and economic loss that you 
spoke about in your opening remarks. Part of the problem is that 
we don’t have long term, systemwide, very detailed data that we 
need to fully describe these reliability issues but the emphasis on 
operational improvements over the last several years does allow us 
to analyze this data for a few cities. 

Figure 4 shows the kind of information we can develop and how 
we can use it to identify some problem areas and the success of im¬ 
provements. It shows a graph of how congestion varies across the 
year and how reliability varies across the year in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul in the year 2000. Congestion is measured by the travel time 
index, the dark blue line near the middle of the graph; the buffer 
index is the line toward the bottom. This is the amount of extra 
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time travelers need to allow because of the unpredictability and 
system conditions. 

We can see the effect of the big snowstorms in January and De¬ 
cember, more congestion and very unreliable travel times. We can 
also see the effect of the summer tourist season, more variation but 
about the same amount of congestion. We can also see the effect 
of turning off the traffic signals that control access to the freeway 
system. This experiment began in October and the freeway effects 
were dramatic. 

The unfortunate part of this story is the monitoring and data col¬ 
lection system does not extend to the entire roadway system, so we 
don’t know what happened on the rest of the system. The limited 
data we have suggests that operational improvements can play a 
significant role in providing a more reliable transportation system 
for people and freight. It appears unless something changes, we 
will continue to see a growth in congested travel and congested 
transportation systems in the future. Projected population in¬ 
creases mean more travel. Our cities have not been able to stop 
congestion growth over the last two decades and travel and popu¬ 
lation growQi will continue to stress our systems. 

If we are fortunate enough to have enough funds, select projects 
wisely and implement them using techniques that do not result in 
significant delay from construction and maintenance activities, we 
might be able to slow down the growth of congestion and make the 
system more reliable than it is now but reliably congested is not 
a very high standard of achievement in my view. 

If cities are going to have a different future than this, we will 
have to pursue all types of improvements and implement more 
projects rather than fewer and manage both the demand patterns 
and the system more efficiently. 

Senator Jeffords. I would like to turn to my good friend. Sen¬ 
ator Murray. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATTY MURRAY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Senator Murray. I appreciate your giving me the opportunity to 
make a quick introduction of someone who is here for the second 
panel. I appreciate your having this hearing on this critical issue. 

Unfortunately, I have to leave to attend a joint hearing but I 
wanted to come by and let you know that Ron Sims who is here 
for your second panel really understands the critical transportation 
problems we are facing in my home State of Washington. Ron Sims 
serves as the Executive of lUng County which is the 11th largest 
county in the Nation. When he talks to you today about traffic con¬ 
gestion, he speaks with authority. 

The Seattle-Tacoma corridor has the second worse traffic in the 
country and he has been working to address that in his role as a 
board member and now as chairman of Sound Transit which is the 
major transit authority in central Puget Sound. For the past couple 
of months he has been working very hard to bring business leaders, 
local elected officials, and the community together to reduce traffic 
congestion so that King County can continue to grow economically. 

Ron has led the way on smart strategies for moving people and 
products in our State that is the most trade dependent State in the 
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entire country. He is a real national leader on metropolitan issues. 
He is a member of the Advisory Board of the Brookings Center on 
Urban and Metropolitan Policy. 

Ron was born in Spokane, Washington and spent 11 years on the 
King County Council and for the past 5 years, served as County 
Executive. He has dealt with every issue from recovering endan¬ 
gered salmon to using technology to bring government closer to his 
constituents. 

He is a proud father of three sons but he is a passionate advocate 
and a gifted leader. I think we are very fortunate to have him come 
all the away across the country to give us his expertise on this very 
important issue. 

Thank you for having him and thank you for allowing me to 
make a quick opening remark. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you and we will look forward to his 
testimony. 

This will be addressed to both of you. How will the rate of growth 
in vehicle miles traveled change over the next 10 years? 

Mr. PiSARSKi. I should probably leave this to Tim but let me sug¬ 
gest to you that I think the rates of growth we have seen in the 
past, I don’t think we are going to see in the future. We have seen 
a tapering in the last few years from the ranges of 3-3.5 percent 
a year down more to 2 percent. I would expect given the kinds of 
dramatic bubbles that we have lived through in the last 15 years 
that are now behind us, I would expect those growth rates to be 
more moderate in the future. I think it will be a more operable fu¬ 
ture, something we can address rather than the rather dramatic 
things we have been through in the last 20 years. 

Dr. Lomax. I think I would agree with that. I think the down 
side of that slower growth is that congestion will continue to grow, 
VMT will continue to grow, population and putting that on top of 
many systems that are already very stressed leads to an expo¬ 
nential growth in congestion. Congestion growth is not necessarily 
linear when you add 1 percent of vehicles. You don’t necessarily get 
just a 1-percent increase in congestion depending on where that 1 
percent gets added. That is part of the trend we have seen, that 
the population has grown at x, vehicle travel has grown at 2x or 
3x, we may get that traffic volume growth down but it’s still going 
to continue to grow. We have had a very difficult time adding sys¬ 
tem, transit, highway, any kind of system at any kind of rate that 
we need to. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Lomax, in your testimony, you state we 
don’t fully understand many congestion issues because we lack the 
data to draw correct conclusions. What type of data is needed to 
better understand the congestion situation and to begin to address 
the problem in appropriate ways? 

Dr. Lomax. We are beginning to get some of that data. The oper¬ 
ations centers that are set up to monitor the activities of the free¬ 
way systems, principally, that dispatch vehicles during crashes or 
severe weather events or create alerts for motorists, those are the 
kinds of systems that are collecting the sort of minute to minute 
condition information about the transportation system. Some tran¬ 
sit systems have had a very good monitoring system as well. 
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The issue is if we don’t know what’s happening out on the road¬ 
way system sort of every 5 minutes of the day; it is very difficult 
to predict what we should be doing in terms of operational im¬ 
provements. In the past, our technology solutions were do we build 
a freeway, do we not build a freeway, do we add a lane, do we not 
add a lane. Those sorts of very large increments of capacity don’t 
need to be informed by very good data, but if we’re trying to figure 
out if we should meter the freeway system with five cars per 
minute or four cars per minute and need to put out a tow truck 
to relieve a crash, or if that crash is going to be able to relieve 
itself, those are the kinds of systems that need a lot more informa¬ 
tion. 

We need better information about what has happened over time, 
better information about what’s happened over space. We don’t 
need to just monitor the freeway system; we need to try to extend 
that to the arterial streets. That is a trend we have seen over the 
last five to 10 years. I expect we will continue to see that growth 
in monitoring, but whether or not we can amass that data into usa¬ 
ble formats that people such as yourself or Executive Sims can use 
is one of the challenges of my profession. 

Mr. PiSARSKl. Some of the data I was showing you was from the 
decennial census. We were living with 1990 data until just recently 
when some of the new data became available. We still don’t have 
the final tabulations and the final work on the year 2000 data. In 
effect, in many instances we are still operating with 10 year old in¬ 
formation. That is from the travel demand side. From the con¬ 
sumer side, we need far superior information. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Pisarski, in your written statement, you 
indicate “The future demographics of non-immigrant Americans 
will help to cap the growth in urban congestion.” You then state, 
“The new immigrants to this country are at the 1960’s level of 
transportation use and this group will increase the demand on the 
system much as non-immigrant Americans did over the past 30 
years.” 

My question is, where will this increased immigrant demand on 
transportation occur, both in terms of areas of the country and 
whether it will be urban or rural demand? 

Mr. Pisarski. This is an area where really I think I’m specu¬ 
lating but let me speculate and put some caveats on that. The first 
point is that when you add one person by child birth, you have a 
commuter 20 years later. If you add to a population by an immi¬ 
grant, you have a commuter in 6 weeks. So the whole shift to im¬ 
migration where we have 40 to 50 percent of our population growth 
coming from immigrants, these people come at the labor stages, 
many immediately enter the labor force, so they have an immediate 
impact on the system. That is point one. 

Second is the fact that they very frequently start off as heavy 
transit users. You can see the impact of immigration on some of 
our metro areas and how it affects the travel ownership, the auto 
ownership, et cetera but over time, they transition to a more typ¬ 
ical pattern of the mainstream if you will. I think one of the things 
transit does for us in these areas, it acts as a socialization tool, gets 
people into the system, gets them into the job markets, gets them 
participating in the system and maybe over time, transitioning to 
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an automobile in the more typical patterns, but I think it provides 
a very valuable function. 

There is still an area where the immigrant population and the 
minority population largely because of income are still lagging be¬ 
hind the rest of the population. Many of the characteristics of the 
immigrant populations and our ethnic minorities, racial minorities, 
look exactly like the mainstream population of 1970, 1965, the 
number of women without driver’s licenses, the number of house¬ 
holds without vehicles is the same as the population was in 1960. 
Many of those things I think will change with growing affluence. 
The minorities in America will be an important part of our growth 
in travel in the future. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Graham is here. Would you have 
some questions? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB GRAHAM, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Senator Graham. I would, Mr. Chairman, and if I could, also 
make a short statement. 

One of the issues I am very interested in because I think it has 
significant potential for dealing with congestion is the expanded 
application of intelligent transportation systems. I define intel¬ 
ligent transportation system as being a system of integrated tech¬ 
nologies, communications and procedures which is directed toward 
enhancing the efficiency of our existing investment in highways. 

The Federal Government has attempted to play a role in accel¬ 
erating the process of intelligent transportation systems. As an ex¬ 
ample, in our last Surface Transportation Act, TEA-21, between 
the fiscal years 1998-2003, there was $1.28 billion authorized for 
intelligent transportation systems. The principal objective of that 
$1.28 billion was to accelerate the pace of development of new tech¬ 
nologies, communications and procedures and then to field test 
them in situations where we would go through an accelerated 
learning curve of which of these systems individually and in con¬ 
junction had the greatest impact on remediating congestion. That 
is the theory. 

The reality is what has happened is this money has largely been 
earmarked and it has been earmarked in some very, in my opinion, 
detrimental ways. According to the University of Texas study an¬ 
nually of where the greatest congestion exists in the United States, 
it’s almost an inverse allocation of ITS money. If you are on the list 
as having a lot of congestion, you could pretty much count on the 
fact that you wouldn’t get any ITS money. 

Two, the projects tended to be, although the numbers are not 
small by most peoples’ standards, they are small in terms of what 
it takes to fund a reasonable ITS. That is, they were in the num¬ 
bers of $500,000, $1 million, $2 million. 

My concern is that we have now been three-and-a-half fiscal 
years into this program and I am going to ask you the question, 
and I have asked other knowledgeable people, what did we learn 
for the first part of the $1.28 billion we have invested? Not much 
because we haven’t used it in a serious, scientific learning process. 

I am sorry that Senator Murray had to leave because she is 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee for Transportation in 
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the Senate and I know she shares my feelings. She has indicated 
to me that she hopes to see some reversal of this. I think it is in¬ 
cumbent on our authorizing committee to try to see what steps we 
might take, and I have some ideas, to assure if we are going to con¬ 
tinue to spend $1.2 billion that we get something for it. I think we 
ought to either recommend to our colleagues that we cancel the ITS 
Program or make it what it is supposed to be because today it is 
just another source of transportation funding directed primarily at 
those congressional districts which have members of the right ap¬ 
propriations subcommittees on them and we’re not accomplishing 
the purpose of advancing the knowledge of intelligent transpor¬ 
tation and its application to critically congested areas of the coun¬ 
try. That is the end of my editorial. 

Let me ask you to give me your assessment of how well the con¬ 
gressional authorization TEA-21 has been used? Have we signifi¬ 
cantly increased our knowledge of and demonstrated capabilities of 
ITS as a result of this expenditure? 

Dr. Lomax. Let me take a shot at that. I am from Texas A&M 
University and while I like my esteemed colleagues at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, I do want to make clear that it goes on the record 
that the study is from Texas A&M University. 

Senator Graham. I have been giving Texas A&M the credit. You 
just assume anything that is as common sense as that comes out 
of Texas A&M. 

Dr. Lomax. Thank you. Senator. I very much appreciate that 
being on the record. 

I think we have learned an awful lot. I think there have un¬ 
doubtedly been programs that have spent money and not gotten 
the kind of impact, the kind of effect that we like. I share your con¬ 
cern about investments in transportation in areas that are impor¬ 
tant to the economy. As much as I like transportation, I really 
think transportation is supposed to serve the interests of the peo¬ 
ple, the freight and things that move on the system. So investing 
in the big drivers of our economy I think is supporting the improve¬ 
ment of transportation. To help that is something I think our pro¬ 
grams ought to be oriented toward. 

I think investing in a lot of different ideas, a lot of different 
places has allowed us to find places that either don’t work or a par¬ 
ticular technology or procedure didn’t work in one place and it did 
in another. I think it is important that we have failures, otherwise 
we are not going to learn what doesn’t work. Hopefully we cannot 
do the things that fail again but learn from them. Typically, it is 
not a fault of technology that doesn’t work, it is a fault of planners 
that don’t talk to operations people, or designers that don’t talk to 
operations people, or operations folks that aren’t able to commu¬ 
nicate their message to the folks who are the appointed and elected 
officials making the funding decisions to invest in particular ele¬ 
ments. Maintenance is always held up as the element that doesn’t 
get any funding because you can’t cut a ribbon on a pothole project. 

The same kind of approach works with an ITS program. They are 
depending on data collection technologies that need to be main¬ 
tained but there is not as much money in maintaining the data col¬ 
lection effort and the information gathering pieces as there is in de¬ 
ploying them initially. I think part of that is just sort of a natural 
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cycle that you put the equipment out and see what works and what 
doesn’t work and try to fix it as it goes forward. 

Mr. PiSARSKl. I guess I would only add that there are so many 
disparate parts to this process, I think what we need to do now is 
take some of the experience we have gained and do some syntheses 
and bring these things together in looking at the successes and the 
failure and tell people more about what has happened and the re¬ 
sults. I think the potentials are there. We just haven’t examined 
it enough and described enough what it is we have learned. 

Senator Graham. Last year the Congress earmarked something 
on the order of a couple of hundred projects as ITS. Does anybody 
do follow-up studies to determine what we learned from those 200 
plus or minus projects and the applicability of that learning in fu¬ 
ture efforts to reduce congestion? 

Dr. Lomax. I would say that record is uneven. I think there are 
some places doing a better job of monitoring what happens and at 
least as important, are putting that message out there, getting the 
information into the hands of people who make decisions. There are 
some definitely not doing a good job of that. 

Senator Graham. I wanted to add one final question. 

If you were to direct this committee to what you consider to be 
the state-of-the-art in the application of intelligent transportation 
systems in the United States or elsewhere, where would you send 
us? 

Mr. PiSARSKl. Which metropolitan area? 

Senator Graham. In the United States or elsewhere, the state- 
of-the-art of intelligent transportation? 

Mr. PiSARSKl. I guess one of the things I would suggest is you 
address that question to Ken Orski who is going to be on the sec¬ 
ond panel. I know he has been looking at that around the world 
as well as in the U.S. 

Dr. Lomax. I have the opportunity to make one person happy 
and a whole bunch of people angry. I think that the Japanese and 
the Germans are doing a very good job on some of the technology 
stuff. Whether or not their administrative or institutional relation¬ 
ships are anything like ours is something someone else has to fig¬ 
ure out. I don’t know that. 

Within the U.S., I think there are places doing very good jobs of 
particular elements with which I am familiar. Seattle and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul with ramp metering, LA with ramp metering, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago with incident management. Chi¬ 
cago actually has tow trucks out on the freeway system and if there 
is an accident, they go pick up the wrecked vehicle and get it off 
the road. Houston has a motorist assistance program operated by 
the State and off-duty sheriffs man the patrol vans. They go out 
and fix fiat tires, get stranded motorists off the road. 

The objective of a lot of the ITS Program and the main benefit 
is to make the system operate reliably bad. So if you can take out 
the really bad days, we have a chance to make the system more 
predictable. I think there are different elements depending on 
which piece of the ITS world you want to talk about. Some places 
are doing well. I know I have left out a bunch. 

Mr. PiSARSKl. I can’t think of one place that has integrated all 
those pieces which would be a wonderful thing to see. 
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Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having this 
hearing as we prepare for the second reauthorization of ISTEA. 

Mr. Pisarski, some of the statistics in your testimony are very in¬ 
teresting, particularly car pooling being down and drive alone being 
up, walking alone being down over the 1990’s. I am sure a lot of 
that has to do with low gas prices. I saw it was down south of here 
about 91 cents a gallon. I think it is starting to creep up now. 

As we prepare for this 5 year reauthorization, how much should 
we, as best we can, factor in the cost of gas? Obvious that has an 
enormous impact on transportation behavior, particularly with 
cars? 

Mr. Pisarski. In the short term, the price fluctuations in gaso¬ 
line don’t have much of an effect. In the longer term, they very well 
may, but the biggest effect they have is on the kinds of vehicles 
people own. The tendency is to go down size to a smaller vehicle 
to a more fuel efficient vehicle. The American public today in al¬ 
most the majority of households have more vehicles than workers. 
So people can mix and match. What happens is if you double the 
price of gasoline tomorrow, everybody parks the SUV and takes the 
Saturn to work. The fuel efficiency of the country would jump 40 
percent overnight. That is what happened in 1974, exactly the 
same thing. 

One of the immense factors that needs to be recognized in all 
this is probably the biggest change in our Nation’s transportation 
system in the last 20 years is the continued reliability and lon¬ 
gevity of the automobile. The average age of our fleet is now 8 
years old and rising. That has made an immense number of vehi¬ 
cles available, very serviceable vehicles available to low income 
people to gain access to the automobile fleet. Out into the future, 
I think that is going to permeate everybody’s approach to the op¬ 
portunities. With high prices, people will simply shift to more effi¬ 
cient vehicles. The hybrids are coming. 

Senator Chafee. My wife drives one. I don’t know in particular 
if I agree with you that the price of gas, by itself, would change 
just the type of vehicle people drive. I would tend to think they 
might double up in cars, perhaps take mass transit. It’s just a 
budget issue at home. You stick by what you said earlier though? 

Mr. Pisarski. I think there is also a tradeoff. Clearly what has 
been going on between both car pooling and transit, transit and car 
pool riders look a lot alike demographically but there is also sliding 
back and forth between the single occupant vehicle and the 
carpoolers. Car pooling today has almost evaporated. It is basically 
family pooling as if a husband and wife work and go in the same 
direction. But the traditional let’s save money and car pool together 
just doesn’t happen. People do it because of saving time in an HOV 
lane. They will do it because they are traveling very long distances 
but for the most part, car pools are a much narrower concept than 
they were 10 or 15 years ago. 

Senator Chafee. Dr. Lomax, any comment? 

Dr. Lomax. No. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your helpful testimony. We ap¬ 
preciate your participation. 
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Senator Jeffords. Our next panel is Ron Sims, Anthony Downs, 
C. Kenneth Orski, and Frederick P. Salvucci. We appreciate you all 
being with us. We will start with you, Mr. Sims and work on down 
the line. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RON SIMS, KING COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Mr. Sims. Good afternoon. I am glad to be here today. 

I submitted remarks and go on to the general things in the re¬ 
marks I submitted to the committee. 

I am the elected head of King County Government which is the 
11th largest county in the United States. We operate every mode 
of transportation, buses, van pools, car pools, airport. What I have 
seen and want to discuss a little is what my peers talk about when 
we are in a room together, normally the large cities, large metro¬ 
politan areas, we talk about our frustrations at the smokestacks, 
the pipes, the categories or the straight jackets that were inserted 
in dealing with transportation issues within our regions. 

We cannot unfortunately develop a coherent transportation sys¬ 
tem in major metropolitan areas because we chase the categories 
of funding that is available to us. Because we chase, it is the fund¬ 
ing available that moves us so if we have roads money available, 
we chase roads money; if it is rail money, we chase rail money. We 
chase the funds. I have a number of staff whose job it is to chase 
the funds in order to build our transit system. I chair another tran¬ 
sit agency called Sound Transit and we chase the funds. 

The frustration is if we were allowed to design a system to have 
it integrated, we wouldn’t spend as much money chasing the funds. 
We would have a ration approach to building a transportation sys¬ 
tem. We would integrate all of the modes, rail, commuter rail or 
light rail, highway expansion, bus, use of new technologies, but be¬ 
cause of the method by which we receive it at the local level, be¬ 
cause it is in so many defined statutory categories, we simply are 
unable to build the systems we would like. There isn’t a policy that 
requires the major metropolitan areas to build a system of trans¬ 
portation. We can plan for it, but it is one thing to plan and an¬ 
other thing to implement, so we don’t see that. 

I would hope that in this round of authorization, we can begin 
to move to two things. One, we can require major metropolitan 
areas to come back with definitive plans that are transportation 
systems and there can be a category of funding to fund those sys¬ 
tems. If you look at the top 21 areas in the United States, you find 
several things in common. One, they are all congested, every one 
of them. The top 21 areas of the United States that are congested 
account for 37 percent of this Nation’s payroll, 50 percent of this 
Nation’s GNP, 50 percent of this Nation’s population and they are 
all congested. 

I don’t know how we compete in the 21st Century with other 
countries and other cities if we have goods and people tied up in 
congestion, where it adds an additional expense. We have Boeing 
in our community and we found Boeing is moving the same ton¬ 
nage north to south in my county as they were moving 5 years ago. 
The difference is it costs them 22,000 more payroll hours to move 
it. It is a hidden tax. 
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If you use Dr. Lomax’s data, we have a hidden tax of about $78 
million in this country and in my community it is $2 billion of hid¬ 
den tax. We are hoping we can get away from the categories that 
in dealing with our areas we can create a transit system that is 
integrated, that responds to the interests of business, and to our 
citizens, and that we can get a grant to fund them, that we don’t 
always have to have 90 people writing 90 different grants trying 
to find out the rules for all 90 different grants. 

When I spoke to the Washington State Legislature, I told them 
we were concerned about arterials. They said, we give money for 
arterials. I said, yes, you give money to each city but we have 
found people have left the interstate systems and were using arte¬ 
rials as an alternative to the interstate and that they needed to 
look at those arterials as corridors. After a great deal of discussion 
they decided to create corridor projects, minor systems that we 
would have synchronized traffic signals in that entire corridor, 
similar designs where we would focus on how we built that out, 
whether we can meet bus needs and trucks needs, whether we 
could get over and under rail tracks. We looked at a corridor. It has 
worked effectively for us in my county. 

The important thing now is to expand that to a regional level, 
to have all of the funds the Federal Government makes available 
in transportation given to us as a grant so we can develop a coher¬ 
ent and rational transportation system so that we can integrate 
these pieces into a single system of movement. We don’t do that 
now. It doesn’t happen now. We simply chase the money, chase the 
funds that are available. 

I love my job. Dr. Lomax makes my job difficult every year. He 
announces congestion in our region and we always rank second or 
third and the newspapers say, Mr. Sims, what are you going to do 
about it and I say, we can hire more staff, we can write more 
grants but what we really miss is the ability sit down with cities, 
counties, businesses, environmentalists, and labor unions to 
prioritize what we are going to fund as a system. So it isn’t just 
roads and a roads discussion, not just transit and a transit discus¬ 
sion, not just ferries and a ferry discussion, not just new technology 
and a new technology discussion but we are able to weave these 
into a single, coherent, rational system in order to move forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Downs? 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY DOWNS, SENIOR FELLOW, 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Mr. Downs. My name is Anthony Downs, and I am a Senior Fel¬ 
low at the Brookings Institution. I am the author of the 1992 book 
“Stuck in Traffic” which deals with the causes and possible rem¬ 
edies for peak hour congestion for which I am now preparing a sec¬ 
ond edition. I am required to say by the Brookings Institution that 
the views I state here solely are my own and not those of the 
Brookings Institution, its trustees or other staff members. 

I will confine my oral testimony to making seven main points 
and I will use proof by assertion, a well known Washington tech- 
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nique. It means my points are conclusions presented without ben¬ 
efit of any evidence or data whatsoever. 

Senator Jeffords. It just confuses you when you put stuff in like 
that. So go right ahead. 

Mr. Downs. I assure you that these conclusions are absolutely 
correct. 

My first point is that peak hour traffic congestion is erroneously 
considered to be a wholly negative and undesirable condition when 
in fact it produces huge benefits for the country and even for the 
people stuck in it. Congestion is the primary balancing mechanism 
we use to ration scarce highway space during peak hours so we can 
pursue certain other major goals we desire. Those goals include 
having a wide variety of choices about where to live and where to 
work, working during similar hours so we can interact with each 
other efficiently, living in low density settlements and enjoying 
highly flexible means of movement, that is private vehicles. 

There are only two other possible means of rationing the high¬ 
way space when too many people want to use it. One is charging 
high tolls to keep many people off the road, but we reject that 
method politically because it would unduly favor the wealthy. Sec¬ 
ond, we could spend enormously more money to build enough roads 
to handle peak hour traffic without any delays at all, but no society 
can afford to do that. 

Since we wisely reject these means of rationing road space, we 
must use delays from overcrowding in order to pursue those other 
goals we want to achieve. In other words, congestion is bad but it 
is better than the alternatives. 

The first conclusion implies the second one. Peak hour traffic 
congestion is an inescapable result of living in any large modern 
or modernizing metropolitan area anywhere in the world. More¬ 
over, it is bound to become worse in the future in all of those met¬ 
ropolitan areas as long as their populations keep rising. There is 
no such thing as a remedy to peak hour congestion in a large and 
growing metropolitan area once such congestion has appeared on 
its major roads. There are many tactics that might slow down the 
worsening of future congestion, but none will eliminate it or even 
stop it from intensifying. 

The biggest challenge to future ground transportation in America 
will be dealing with the many added vehicles generated by future 
population growth. Since 1980, the United States has added 1.2 
cars, trucks or buses to our vehicle population for every one person 
added to our human population. Since our human population rose 
by 32 million in the 1990’s, if it rises by similar totals in each of 
the next two decades, we will have to cope with as many as 64 mil¬ 
lion more vehicles capable of being on our roads by the year 2020. 

As the Texas Transportation Institute has already said, “We can¬ 
not build our way out of peak-hour congestion.” It appears on our 
major roads by adding more lanes to those roads. After a road’s ca¬ 
pacity rises, traffic initially speeds up, and more vehicles will con¬ 
verge on that road during peak hours from other routes, other 
times and even other modes until it is just as crowded during the 
peak hour as before the road was expanded, although the peak 
hour might be shorter. 
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That does not mean, however, that there is no point in building 
more roads. In fact, we will need enormous future spending on 
roads and bridges for two reasons. The most important is to repair 
and maintain the road network we already have, much of which is 
in bad shape. Also important will be creating new roads to serve 
population growth areas. They will continue to be mainly low den¬ 
sity settlements at the edge of existing metropolitan areas. 

We also need to spend a lot of money on public transit in the fu¬ 
ture, even though there is no chance whatsoever that we can shift 
any very large share of future ground movement from private vehi¬ 
cles to mass transit. In 1995, public transit accounted for about 3.7 
percent of all daily commuting but only 2.2 percent outside of New 
York City. 

The vast majority of Americans prefer moving in private vehicles 
because doing so is faster, more comfortable, more convenient in 
timing, more flexible in choice of routes and use of multiple des¬ 
tinations, more private and often cheaper than public transit. If we 
spend more on public transit, it should be mainly on more flexible, 
smaller scale, and less regulated forms that can provide convenient 
service to people living in low density settlements, which will re¬ 
main the predominant form of our future growth. Also, a higher 
fraction of our elderly population will be unable to drive and that 
population is growing rapidly. 

My written testimony presents a more complete version of these 
points, plus a number of other aspects of these subjects, including 
suggestions for possible improvements in slowing down the rate of 
congestion. 

I thank you for inviting me and I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Orski? 

STATEMENT OF C. KENNETH ORSKI, URBAN MOBILITY 
CORPORATION 

Mr. Orski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Editor and Publisher of Innovation Briefs, a bi-monthly 
publication which has been reporting and interpreting develop¬ 
ments in the transportation sector for the past 13 years. My testi¬ 
mony today is based on observations acquired in the course of gath¬ 
ering and analyzing information for our publication. These observa¬ 
tions draw on recent briefings and conference presentations and on 
interviews and personal communications with members of the 
transportation community in Washington, in State governments 
and local officials across the country. 

I shall confine my remarks to a very brief summary of my pre¬ 
pared testimony, copies of which I believe have been made avail¬ 
able to committee members 

My overall conclusion is that we enter this reauthorization cycle 
with fewer issues than might divide the transportation community 
and with a larger measure of a consensus among major stake¬ 
holders than at any other time in recent history. Unlike the last 
reauthorization cycle when interest groups jockeyed for position 
and floated a number of competing proposals, this time around I 
find near universal agreement that we ought to buildupon the com- 
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bined legacy of ISTEA and TEA-21 rather than engage in a bruis¬ 
ing fight to reinvent the Federal Surface Transportation Program. 
To be sure, there will be some proposals for changes, but these I 
think are likely to be refinements to program delivery rather than 
radical changes in the structure of the program itself. 

Turning to specifics, I discern a large degree of consensus within 
the transportation industry and among major stakeholders on sev¬ 
eral policy directions and new initiatives. 

They are, first, the need to protect the Highway Trust Fund by 
preserving the budgetary firewall protections and the principle of 
guaranteed minimum levels of annual spending. Second, the need 
for increased program flexibility, something Mr. Sims spoke very 
eloquently about. Third is the need to mitigate traffic congestion. 
This is regarded by all I think as a serious national problem re¬ 
quiring a national response. 

There appears to be a large measure of consensus within the 
transportation community that this response should include both 
capacity expansion and improvements in the operation of existing 
facilities, although I might add opinions do differ among stake¬ 
holders as to the proper balance to be accorded to these two major 
traffic mitigation strategies. A comprehensive Federal attack on 
the problem of traffic congestion might take the form of a specific 
bottleneck elimination program, something along the line suggested 
by the American Highway Users Alliance. This would be supple¬ 
mented by a program of operational improvements designed to 
squeeze more capacity out of existing facilities. 

The fourth point is the need for environmental streamlining. 
This is considered a critical priority by large segments of the trans¬ 
portation community. Indeed, there is almost a unanimous agree¬ 
ment that something has to be done about streamlining of our deci¬ 
sion process. While the current efforts of the Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministration to streamline procedures through administrative ac¬ 
tion are commendable, the transportation community, I believe, is 
looking to Congress to provide more explicit legislative direction to 
reduce the delays that have plagued the project implementation 
process. 

Fifth is the need to advance the intelligent transportation system 
program, something Senator Graham was talking about. The con¬ 
tinued Federal support of this program remains a high priority for 
large segments of the transportation community. A frequently men¬ 
tioned idea is the creation of a national “infostructure” which I put 
in quotation marks because it is not yet an accepted term but one 
that I think you are going to hear more about in the future. 

This network would be capable of collecting and sharing trans¬ 
portation system conditions and performance information covering 
the entire national highway system. Such a national communica¬ 
tion network, I believe, could become an integral part of a home¬ 
land security infrastructure, available in times of national emer¬ 
gency for evacuation and mobilization purposes. 

My sixth point is the need for increased transit funding, espe¬ 
cially for new starts. Funding is likely to dominate the transit in¬ 
dustry’s reauthorization agenda. According to the latest annual re¬ 
port on new starts, there are some 50 rail projects in preliminary 
engineering or final design which represent a potential demand of 
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$30 to $35 billion. Carving out a bigger role for “bus rapid transit,” 
which is now undergoing a series of demonstrations, could signifi¬ 
cantly reduce the need for transit capital funding. Indeed, many 
transit experts, including myself, believe that bus rapid transit 
could lead to a new generation of more flexible, less expensive new 
starts. 

This leads me to the next subject, a related initiative, which is 
to convert and expand the existing stretches of HOV lanes, high oc¬ 
cupancy vehicle lanes, into seamless networks of high occupancy/ 
toll lanes in major metropolitan areas. These networks would be 
dedicated to express bus service and car pools but would also be 
open to individual drivers for a fee. By varying the fee according 
to demand, the number of single occupant cars seeking entry to 
those hot lanes could be restrained to maintain free-flowing traffic 
conditions at all times. 

In my judgment, a congressionally authorized program of HOT 
lane networks, built as enabling infrastructure for bus rapid tran¬ 
sit, but also available as a paying option to individual users, would 
be an eloquent expression of the increasingly intermodal nature of 
our Federal Surface Transportation Program. 

Finally, I sense a growing concern within the transportation com¬ 
munity, as well as among stakeholders, about the long-term capac¬ 
ity of the Highway Trust Fund to finance the Nation’s future trans¬ 
portation needs. The majority view, I believe, is that the growth in 
gasoline tax revenue will not keep pace with the rising demand and 
cost of highway reconstruction and rehabilitation. Looking beyond 
the next reauthorization cycle, we may need to consider entirely 
new approaches to financing the Federal Transportation Program. 
Hence, I join other transportation leaders in urging a congression¬ 
ally mandated study to explore alternative financing mechanisms 
that would offer a stable and adequate source of transportation fi¬ 
nancing beyond the next reauthorization cycle. 

This concludes my testimony. Thank you very much for the op¬ 
portunity to present my views. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Salvucci? 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK SALVUCCI, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. Salvucci. Thank you very much. It is really an honor to be 
able to share some views with this committee. 

I am at MIT and have been in an academic environment on and 
off for 15 years but my primary experience in this area is as a 
State transportation official when I was Secretary of Transpor¬ 
tation for Massachusetts, so my views reflect that background as 
well as the more recent academic experience. I would like to speak 
to the three points you gave as a title for this conference and add 
a fourth which is money. You have my written comments, so I will 
try to make this brief 

On mobility for the poor, the automobile and access to the auto¬ 
mobile I think is increasingly solving the problem of access to jobs 
for poor people. If you have a job, you can afford at least a cheap 
car. For urban jobs, bus fares I believe are too high and continue 
to be an obstacle for poor people, is taking too big a piece of their 
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private household, in particular, the lack of free transfers in many 
systems is a serious problem for the urban poor seeking urban jobs. 
I think as a mobility issue, mobility for poor people is getting bet¬ 
ter and I expect will continue to do so, I think we all hope. 

I don’t think the same is true for disabled and elderly. The dis¬ 
abled and elderly access has improved because of the paratransit 
systems which have been required of public transit systems and I 
think it was an important strategic step to move in that direction 
but that really limits improvements in mobility for the disabled 
and elderly people to those areas that have transit systems. It is 
sort of an unfunded mandate on the transit systems to provide the 
paratransit service. As the systems become fully accessible, which 
is the hook that got public transit into this, there is some argument 
they can lessen the quality of the paratransit service that is out 
there. I think that would substantially disadvantage the elderly 
and disabled populations who are not well served, better the para¬ 
transit that is out there than nothing which is what was there be¬ 
fore but I think there is a lot of need for improvement. 

I think we need to change our view of disabled and elderly access 
as a responsibility of the transit system to a responsibility of the 
transportation system which includes everyone, including people 
outside those areas served by fixed route transit systems. I think 
the Federal Government needs to step up to the plate and partially 
fund it, possibly at low funding ratios, one-third Federal I think 
would leverage a lot of State participation. You could require a 
maintenance of effort so you didn’t get hit with a big jump. I think 
this is a big problem about to erupt. The aging population is grow¬ 
ing, as mentioned, and I think that is a big one. 

There is also a teen mobility problem, particularly in the sub¬ 
urbs. Soccer moms are basically chauffeurs and if we were creative 
about the way we dealt with paratransit, we might find better 
ways of dealing with both elderly, disabled and teen populations 
rather than having mom drive. I also think there is a cultural ad¬ 
vantage in shifting in this manner. I am not denigrating public em¬ 
ployees or civil engineers, I am a civil engineer. Civil engineers 
love to build things. I am a civil engineer and I love to build things. 
If we want to see mobility being the focus of these institutions, we 
need to focus on that. So I think Federal funding specifically for 
mobility for important constituencies, disabled and elderly, would 
be a big step in the right direction. 

Second, congestion, it is politically attractive to say we are going 
to fix it but I would agree that it is not going to go away, in many 
cases it is not even desirable to go away, and that to do something 
effective about congestion requires some peculiar situations. I had 
a lot to do with the Central Artery Tunnel Project in Boston and 
I think it will improve congestion at enormous cost. I think it is 
worth it but it is important to remember there is a huge invest¬ 
ment in public transportation and a limit on the number of parking 
spaces in downtown Boston which complement that very large en¬ 
deavor. 

I think if you are serious about getting at congestion, you can 
only manage it in critical points, you can move it around some and 
that is useful. Better to not have the traffic jam at the entrance 
to the hospital, better to manage things so that the critical points 
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work. So I think it makes sense to focus on congestion but I think 
we shouldn’t mislead ourselves and lose our credibility by pre¬ 
tending we are going to make it go away because I don’t think that 
is the case. The methods used in Singapore are very interesting but 
they don’t seem to be applicable anywhere else in the world so far. 
We have to study them but I think we shouldn’t promise any early 
end to congestion. 

I would urge that in this area, we recognize that the metropoli¬ 
tan area process I believe tends to make it difficult to do large 
projects. It is easier in the metropolitan process to do a whole 
bunch of little things that are too small to matter. If you are trying 
to something major, the problem in my view is not the environ¬ 
mental process. The environmental process helps to structure a 
very complicated conversation about how you are going to restruc¬ 
ture old urban infrastructure. I don’t think our cities should be¬ 
come petrified wood, doomed to continually repeat their old pat¬ 
terns. I think we ought to rethink urban infrastructure as we face 
the need to rebuild it but if we are going to expect people to get 
at that job, I think there should be dedicated funds so I will dis¬ 
agree with this flexibility argument to some degree. 

As a State official, in my experience the problem was not the en¬ 
vironmental process, the problem was not enough money. There is 
only a certain amount of money. At the end of the day you are 
going to spend it all. The real problem is that the more complex 
projects take longer to process, so in order to satisfy the contractor 
constituency, you spread more asphalt around the State. If you 
want to see attention focused where it is most needed, I believe it 
would be highly desirable to target at relatively high matching ra¬ 
tios, I am usually an advocate for low matching ratios, here I think 
they should be high, on critical corridors, particularly airport ac¬ 
cess. 

We all talk about trucks but we never give them priority. I think 
we ought to be looking at airports in particular as a location where 
the congestion is particularly difficult and worthy of attention but 
I think we need some categorization in order to enable officials to 
focus on the most critical issues. You can’t expect I believe a local 
official under the same political pressure to spread things around 
to be able to focus on the more complicated ones if there is not 
some higher level of dedication in that area. 

Finally, on money, I am suggesting a bunch of places that I think 
the program should be expanded. We all know the pot is smaller 
and you have an extremely difficult job just getting reauthorization 
with the smaller pot. I believe the key to being able to get a bigger 
tent is not to take on the environmentalists but to embrace them. 
Two, I believe we should be revisiting the pay as you go philosophy 
inherent in the 1956 decision to proceed with the interstate and at 
least for some of these projects, begin to go to a capital budget ap¬ 
proach as every State and every city in the country and as Ameri¬ 
cans use to buy their own homes. 

If we use the existing revenue streams but dedicate a portion to 
debt service, we could get at some of these problems earlier and 
quicker than otherwise we will be able to do. I think that would 
be worth doing. Eventually, we will face the issue of if we like it, 
we have to raise the tax to continue. I don’t think that would be 
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so bad either. Even if we never increase the tax, I would much 
rather see serious investment done over the next 8 years than 
spread out over the next 30 so we can get the economic benefit of 
those critical investments. 

I appreciate your attention. I have gone over my time. I would 
be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

I will read my question and then I will start at the other end of 
the table. 

One key issue in the debate over congestion is whether we can 
build our way out of the problem. I wonder whether we can afford 
to build our way our. In 2000, while new capacity projects rep¬ 
resented only 17 percent of the mileage involved in all Federal aid 
projects, it required 48 percent of the money spent that year. Isn’t 
a build strategy prohibitively expensive? Mr. Sims? 

Mr. Sims. You can manage congestion. We will never build our 
way out of it. You can manage it. The key is not to let it continue 
to get worse. That is why I want to go back to the issue of we do 
not have a coherent, rational policy in metropolitan areas on trans¬ 
portation. We tend to like big projects because we believe they will 
deliver the capacity we want. 

I always smile at what we see in our area, we will build big 
projects and arterials get crowded. We will not explore van pools 
because we like more what we call sexy, ribbon-cutting things like 
BRTs. BRTs work in some corridors, clearly. The key is to have a 
system in place and to have a discussion of a transportation system 
in metropolitan areas so you can manage the congestion, so you can 
find out what tools you can put in place. 

I agree with every speaker here, if anybody thinks we are going 
to end congestion and build our way out of it, that is an absolute 
impossibility today. It wont happen. In our State, we have dis¬ 
cussed saying that highway speed during peak hour are up to 35 
miles per hour. People say wow, 35 miles per hour but the posted 
speed is 60. We say, yeah, but if you are moving at 35 miles per 
hour you are moving faster than you are moving right now. 

What we would like to do is have tools to manage them but you 
are going to have to have a transportation system that everyone 
has agreed to fund, big projects, small projects, a variety of dif¬ 
ferent modes of transportation and we can do it. Right now, we 
don’t have it. 

My biggest fear is Seattle Times will report that Ron Sims says 
we do not have a coherent transportation system in the central 
Puget Sound but people know that already because they are sitting 
in congestion, so they know it is not coherent. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment can stimulate that by insisting on it and then providing funds 
to give us, and fund a system. I keep saying that. I am a person 
that connects dots. When I was a kid, everyone else got puzzles; I 
got the thing that said connect the dots. As the County Executive, 
I can’t connect the dots because all the funds coming out of the 
Federal Government are in these categories. The categories don’t 
talk to each other, so we chase the money and whatever we can get 
we are satisfied with but it doesn’t create a rational, sensible, 
thoughtful, traffic system in the metropolitan areas and the in- 
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creased congestion in every one of those areas is an evidence that 
it is not rational and thoughtful at this time. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Downs? 

Mr. Downs. I am sorry, but I don’t agree with you, Mr. Sims. 
There is no system on earth that is going to prevent congestion 
from getting worse. I am not opposed to having a better system; I 
think that is probably a good idea, but if you think it is going to 
prevent increasing congestion, you are living in a fantasy world. As 
everybody here says, if you look at the population increase, rising 
congestion is likely to occur in the Seattle metropolitan area even 
if we don’t add 1.2 vehicles for every human being. In the 1990’s, 
that ratio dropped to one vehicle added for every additional human 
being. We are still going to add a lot of vehicles on our roads. Not 
only that, but because of the other goals we want to pursue that 
I described—for example, everyone working about the same hours 
so we can interact with each other—those vehicles always converge 
on the roads at certain peak hours. No matter what system you 
have, the roads are going to be overloaded at peak hours unless 
you turn the whole metropolitan area into one concrete slab, and 
you are not going to do that. That would be an environmental dis¬ 
aster and we couldn’t afford it. So rising congestion is inescapable. 
It is a part of living in any modern metropolitan area, and it is 
going to get worse as long as the population of that area keeps 
going up. Sorry about that. 

There are things you can do to slow down congestion’s rate of in¬ 
crease. But don’t think if you get a great system, the most perfect 
system you could imagine, that is going to solve the congestion 
problem because it isn’t. 

Mr. Orski. We may not be able to build our way out of traffic 
congestion but I don’t think that should be used as an argument 
for not increasing highway capacity because increased highway ca¬ 
pacity is needed to accommodate growth in population and eco¬ 
nomic activity. 

Mr. Downs. I agree. 

Mr. Orski. I would like to draw the analogy with schools and 
hospitals. Schools and hospitals in fast growing areas also eventu¬ 
ally fill up with students and patients and yet this has never 
stopped us from building more schools and more hospitals. 

Mr. Salvucci. I would agree that congestion is not going to go 
away. I think we do have some choices in how we spend money 
that could stretch out capacity a bit, particularly in rural and sub¬ 
urban areas. My experience is that capacity goes backwards as peo¬ 
ple add curb cuts and new land development sprawled along the 
side of the road, we lose safety, we lose capacity and when we try 
to maintain high speeds the whole mix gets fairly lethal. 

The same amount of money spent on a small road widening 
stretched out to acquire development rights and access rights and 
some environmental betterment easements would maintain the ca¬ 
pacity for a longer time on these roadways and then eventually 
when you do get the money to widen, you have already acquired 
the property rights. 

We do something very foolish, we focus on a very short piece of 
road, spend a lot of money and create a lot of disruption in wid¬ 
ening that piece of road while the Burger Kings open 24 more 
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joints in the next mile and we say, we’ll have to do that one too 
and then have to pay to relocate the Burger Kings. We would be 
better off looking at it sequentially and saying if this is a corridor 
that looks like it is going to change over time, not suggesting the 
change is always bad, I would get control of the curbs so that we 
retain the capacity we have and if new economic development hap¬ 
pens, and we may want that development to happen, let it happen 
in an orderly fashion off the roadway. We could achieve a pro-envi¬ 
ronmental outcome, improve safety and preserve capacity some¬ 
what longer than we would otherwise. 

I agree though that as cars go up, congestion will increase but 
I think there is a more effective way to deal with suburban conges¬ 
tion than trying to build our way out of it. I would make an excep¬ 
tion in the case of the critical piece next to the hospital, so to 
speak. There are critical links where I think we should be man¬ 
aging congestion by letting it take place away from the sensitive 
location, but I would agree with Mr. Downs that eventually conges¬ 
tion is going to be there. He wrote a great book; I am using it for 
my students. I look forward to the new version. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Sims, Seattle is a natural bottleneck with 
the additional problem of crossing Lake Washington, so it would 
seem the construction of additional roadways is not a practical so¬ 
lution to your congestion problems. If additional funding were pro¬ 
vided to the metropolitan areas for congestion relief, how would 
you utilize that funding? 

Mr. Sims. In my heart of hearts, obviously we are very concerned 
and want to continue to buildup our light rail system and our com¬ 
muter rail systems. There is need for road expansion and we can 
see that on the Interstate 405 corridor which needs to be expanded. 
We have an incredible bottleneck that ties up everything, including 
every arterial. So there are road capacity needs that remain in the 
area. 

Our area is a prime example that there is never a silver bullet 
that fixes anything. We look at a variety of tools that could be 
made available to us because we believe it is going to require a 
multi-modal approach. Whether it is van pools, car pools, buses, 
BRT, light rail, commuter rail, road expansion, the synchronization 
of traffic signals, all can play at moving people but we are limited. 

We are not unique. When I travel to other communities, I see the 
same kinds of patterns. I don’t see any single metropolitan area in 
the United States that can sit here and tell me that there is one 
solution that should be available to them to move people and com¬ 
merce. It is going to have to be multimodal, no matter where we 
are. 

Senator Jeffords. For you, Mr. Sims, let me wish you well in 
your efforts to organize the Metropolitan Congestion Coalition. I 
hope you will keep us appraised of your progress and pass along 
the group’s thinking on reauthorization. It is a pleasure having you 
with us. 

Mr. Sims. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Downs, in your written testimony, you 
make a brief reference to the cost of parking as a factor in the com¬ 
parative commute cost of transit to driving. You seem to suggest 
that free parking can make the difference in a commuter’s decision 
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to drive rather than to ride share or take transit. If so, how should 
parking factor into our policies? Should we look to parking pricing 
to reduce congestion; should we tax employers differently if they 
provide parking rather than transit allowances? 

Mr. Downs. It depends on how strongly you want to attack the 
problem. If you are trying to raise the cost of driving, the best way 
to do it is to raise the gasoline tax. Congress has consistently 
avoided that. The single most effective thing you could do to reduce 
driving is to put a $3 a gallon tax on gasoline. Of course none of 
you would be in office after the next election, so you are not going 
to do that. That is the most effective way to raise costs. 

What you are talking about concerning parking is: could you 
raise the cost of parking in theory? We could put a tax on parking 
or else force employers to charge their employees for parking. But 
I don’t think that has anymore popularity politically speaking than 
a gasoline tax. I think parking is a relatively minor factor in peo¬ 
ple’s decisions on whether to use transit or to drive. As I pointed 
out, the fraction of people who use transit is so small, even if it 
doubles or triples, it will not take enough people off the roads to 
cause much congestion to change at a peak hours. That is one of 
the weaknesses of the argument that improving transit is going to 
reduce congestion. 

There may be reasons to adopt light rail systems, but one of 
them is not to reduce congestion. That won’t happen. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Orski, your statement that only addi¬ 
tional lane miles of roadway can decrease or eliminate bottlenecks 
and congestion is an interesting one. That may very well be true 
in the western portions of the country where building additional 
roads will also improve the redundancy of the highway system. 
What can be done in densely built up urban areas like New York, 
Philadelphia, and the District of Columbia? How can we build addi¬ 
tional roadways in a socially and fiscally responsible way? 

Mr. Orski. First, I would probably modify my sweeping state¬ 
ment that only roadway widenings or new road construction can 
decrease congestion. The kind of congestion caused by accidents 
and incidents can be effectively mitigated by intelligent transpor¬ 
tation systems technology by providing more effective emergency 
response and clearance of accidents. 

Having said this, there are many situations that intelligent 
transportation systems technology cannot solve because it is simply 
a matter of too many cars trying to squeeze into too few lanes. 
What can be done about that? We can use simple engineering im¬ 
provements, such as eliminating three lanes of traffic squeezing 
into two lanes of traffic, as is the case with the Wilson Bridge. In 
other words, we could do a lot to smooth out traffic without spend¬ 
ing billions of dollars on brand new highways, through incremental 
design and engineering improvements to existing roadways. 

This is where the bottleneck elimination program comes in, 
something that I have already referred to in my testimony. It is a 
recommendation of the Highway Users Federation to identify a fi¬ 
nite number of highly congested arteries in densely urbanized 
areas and try to attack those specific bottlenecks. This does not re¬ 
quire building new highways. It simply calls for engineering and 
design improvements to existing highways. 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Salvucci, you emphasized the importance 
of maintenance, repairing, rebuilding and redeveloping deterio¬ 
rating transportation infrastructure. Do you feel that proper main¬ 
tenance and repair can reduce or alleviate the congestion problem? 

Mr. Salvucci. Yes, but I think given where we are, it has to be 
approached with a two pronged effort. One, I advocate that the 
Federal Government should get into the maintenance business 
with some funding. The management systems of ISTEA, which I 
was very excited to see in 1991, have not affected behavior at the 
State or bureaucratic level. I think if the Government wants to see 
greater emphasis on maintenance, a stitch in time saves nine, it is 
the prudent thing to do, putting perhaps one-third Federal match 
on the table with a maintenance of effort so you don’t get hit in 
the head with a big jump, but prospectively getting into the main¬ 
tenance business and requiring the States to become more profes¬ 
sional about the way things are maintained is necessary so we stop 
sliding backwards. 

That being said, there is a huge backlog of infrastructure that is 
in terrible shape that has to be dealt with at this point. I would 
fund those reconstructions at very high matching ratios because 
they are very tough projects to take on. In the local politics, the 
easiest thing to do is nurse it along to the next administration be¬ 
cause rebuilding old infrastructure that is already heavily used is 
very tough politically because you create traffic disruption while 
you are doing it. So you have a built in tendency to avoid dealing 
with some of our worst structural problems at the local level. I 
have a great respect for the people at the local level. I was one for 
a long time but I think we should recognize the pressures on them 
and provide some high matching ratio, categorical funds that must 
be spent dealing with old infrastructure to give local officials the 
incentive to take on a very, very difficult political problem which 
is absolutely necessary. We see over and over again those issues 
pushed off and dealt with by the next administration maybe and 
then once in a while, we get a bridge that collapses. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

It seems as though Mr. Downs summed it up in his last para¬ 
graph when he said “No matter what public policies are adopted 
in response to future traffic congestion, it is likely to get worse in 
nearly all parts of the world. My final advice is get accustomed to 
it. Commute in an air conditioned car with a stereo, tape deck and 
a CD player and a hands-free telephone and a microwave oven and 
realize that congestion is providing benefits to you by rationing the 
roads you use and letting you pursue other goals. So just get used 
to it.” 

Mr. Sims said here is no silver bullet. I guess the options are 
high priced tolls or $3 a gallon gas tax per his testimony, so the 
solutions to congestion are going to be very difficult is what we 
hear in the testimony this afternoon. I guess I do agree with that. 

Mr. Downs. There are no solutions, but there could be improve¬ 
ments. Examples are the hot lanes that Ken Orski suggested; or 
the systems for picking up accidents and getting them off the road 
faster; the metering access to expressways as you do in Seattle; or 
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building some additional capacity at bottlenecks. These are things 
that can be done to slow the rate of increase in congestion. 

Although you might consider me to be a pessimist, I am not a 
100 percent pessimist. 

Mr. Sims. If you will indulge me a second, when I was a kid my 
father was directing a mass choir, I was a member. He stopped the 
choir and rehearsal and said to me. Bud, lip sync, which is what 
I did through the concert. The reason I want to use that analogy 
is that at the regional level or talking about metropolitan areas, 
there are several things wrong. One is a cacophony, not a sym¬ 
phony because people are not on the same page. Everybody has a 
different song sheet and until the Federal Government provides the 
incentives to give us all the same song sheets so that we have an 
agreed to level of congestion, then we will not have a rational and 
thoughtful process. 

My middle son told me I was irrelevant the other day. He is in 
college, so I guess there is a time to be irrelevant. I told him when 
I was in college, I had a ’fro, I had a hair growth period, my beard, 
my sunglasses, my dashiki and I told my dad that he was irrele¬ 
vant too. I did it after the tuition check but not before as my son 
did. 

The issues that he cited were very interesting which was all the 
national and local problems. I was very impressed. We can look at 
what we have done over the last several decades and say that is 
acceptable or we can embark on something that is bold, next cen¬ 
tury and of a new generation. That requires us to get out of our 
comfort zones. I am telling you, unless you require metropolitan 
areas to have an agreed to level of congestion and system in place, 
we will be doing what we have been doing for the last decade, and 
it simply won’t work. It will diminish our quality of life signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you for coming all this way. 

Mr. Orski. Tony Downs gave me an opening to say a good word 
for HOT lanes, the so-called high occupancy toll lanes. While ad¬ 
mittedly we will not be able to get rid of traffic congestion for ev¬ 
eryone, we can create conditions where people who have reason to 
be somewhere on time, whose time is valued in terms of money, 
have an option of faster travel. Those are the so-called high occu¬ 
pancy toll lanes that have been created in several jurisdictions, in¬ 
cluding in California that allow buses and single occupant vehicles 
to travel in unobstructed traffic, in free flowing traffic at a fee. 

Some people call these lanes “Lexus lanes” implying they used 
only by highly paid professionals but I can assure you a utility van 
and a pick-up truck are a far more common sight on those HOT 
lanes in California than Lexuses or BMWs. There are many people 
who, from time to time, find the need for a quicker trip and are 
willing to pay for this. A classic example is the parent who is rac¬ 
ing to the day care center to beat the $1 per minute fine that is 
assessed for parents that are late. For that parent, paying a toll 
of 55 cents or even $1 may be money well spent in order to avoid 
the fine. So there should be ways of improving travel conditions for 
people who are willing to pay for it. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

Senator Jefeords. Senator Graham? 
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Senator Graham. Thank you. I apologize for having to leave for 
another committee meeting. As I was leaving, Mr. Orski was mak¬ 
ing his opening statement. He was listing a number of numerical 
points we needed to pursue. Several of them, including the stream¬ 
lining of the permitting process, ITS and innovative financing were 
all provisions included in TEA-21. Some of them were new, such 
as the streamlining of permitting, some were continuations such as 
the innovative financing. 

This is a question to any panel member. Has there been an anal¬ 
ysis of these types of programs which are intended to make our re¬ 
sources and our highway facilities more effective and efficient by 
managing them in non-traditional ways? Has there been any anal¬ 
ysis of the success of these efforts, and from that analysis, rec¬ 
ommendations that we might utilize as we reauthorize TEA-21? 

Mr. Orski. Senator Graham, there have been a number of eval¬ 
uations of intelligent transportation system projects. I have in 
mind specifically the model deployments that have been carried out 
in several urban areas. These provide quite a bit of evidence of ef¬ 
fectiveness of ITS. 

As far as innovative financing is concerned, I cannot really think 
of any good examples but State and Federal environmental stream¬ 
lining and intelligent transportation initiatives provide a number of 
evaluations that would be very valuable to the committee as you 
proceed with the reauthorization. 

Mr. Downs. I am not aware of any systematic evaluation of ITS, 
but there is one particular project in ITS that I can evaluate on my 
own as ridiculous: That is the high speed highway on which cars 
controlled by computer travel at 120 miles per hour 6 feet apart. 
We are spending a lot of money on this project. I believe there is 
an test road built outside of San Diego. If we developed this, since 
the cars are only 6 or so feet apart, there will be 10 times as many 
cars arriving each hour in the downtown area, what are you going 
to do with them? The real bottleneck is the downtown street sys¬ 
tem with its limited capacity. 

Even if this project were to work, which I don’t think it would, 
it is extremely expensive. Also the liability cost if there is an acci¬ 
dent would be colossal and no one knows who would pay the cost. 
The whole idea is ludicrous and yet we are spending around $100 
million on this idea, so there is an evaluation for you. 

Senator Graham. One of the things I hear you saying is maybe 
in our next reauthorization of the Surface Transportation Act, we 
need to put in some stronger evaluation components so that we will 
achieve what we had hoped which is to learn something through 
this process and be able to have incremental improvements from 
year to year. 

It was mentioned that the attempt to streamline permitting has 
pretty much failed, that there was a set of regulations developed 
by the U.S. Department of Transportation which many States felt 
actually made the system more cumbersome than it had been be¬ 
fore. Are there any models within the States where there has been 
some effective effort at streamlining the permitting process for 
transportation projects, examples that we might look to for some 
ideas as to what the Federal Government should be doing? 
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Mr. Orski. Senator, I wish that Brad Mallory, chairman of the 
AASHTO was here because I think he could speak to this subject 
with a great deal of authority. I believe there are examples. I can¬ 
not cite to you chapter and verse but I believe that Mr. Mallory 
and the staff of AASHTO would be the best source of information 
on that question. 

Senator Jeffords. We have a whole hearing planned on that 
issue. 

Mr. Salvucci. Let me give a slightly different point of view on 
the environmental streamlining. I say this as a former State official 
who dealt in excruciating detail with some of the environmental re¬ 
quirements. 

Basically, at the end of the day at the State level, you are going 
to spend all the money you have coming. The real damage in delay 
in environmental process is that it may slow down, and in my judg¬ 
ment it sometimes does slow down, the most important initiatives 
and some that are too small to matter move quickly because there 
is no opposition. 

I don’t believe that is a problem that we will get at by stream¬ 
lining the environmental process. The tough projects are tough to 
do because they are complex and other constituencies may not 
agree. In my view, the environmental process actually gives us a 
structure with a beginning and an end to sort out the issues that 
must be sorted out. 

I think what would help the process is, one, if there were more 
money on the table because with an existing amount of money, you 
are going to do a certain amount and you are just rearranging the 
order. Two, I know this contrary to the direction people are going 
but have a category for high priority, large projects which tend to 
attract more attention, much more opposition and are more dif¬ 
ficult to do, so provide an incentive to State officials to take those 
on because right now the incentive is hope the bridge doesn’t fall 
down on your watch and let the next guy take care of it. I think 
you put some money on the line, provide the incentive to deal with 
it, but I would leave the environmental regulation in place. 

I have made several recommendations that would add money and 
you have less money on the table. I think the central issue to make 
timely reauthorization work is to find some way to get more money 
on the table, and if I understand the political constraint, without 
increasing the gasoline tax. I believe the only significant way to do 
that is to shift a portion of the program to a capital funding ap¬ 
proach as every State uses so you use some of the revenue stream 
for debt service and you can expand the pie. You need something 
to get through the next authorization in a timely fashion if you 
want to deal with these issues which every idea presented is going 
to cost more money someplace or other and you have less to deal 
with. We are not being very helpful unless we can suggest ways to 
expand the pie. I think a look at the capital budget is the one idea 
I can think of that can give you that flexibility. 

Senator Graham. I think he had a very intriguing idea. Many 
States, including my own, have a concept called DRIs, development 
of regional impact where large scale projects are treated differently 
in the land use review process than more traditional scale projects. 
Maybe that is an idea that has some seeds to explore for large 
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transportation projects where you would recognize their complexity 
and the need for some special provisions. I would like to discuss 
that with you further. 

I was very interested in this environmental permitting issue pri¬ 
marily as a matter of sequencing. What I found in my experience 
as Governor was that too often a big project didn’t have red flags 
raised about it until you were many millions of dollars and years 
into land acquisition, planning, et cetera and then you find there 
is going to be a problem. One of the goals was to try to move those 
decisions to the beginning of the process so if you were going to get 
a no go decision, at least you got it in the year 2002, not 2012. We 
haven’t achieved that yet. I hope we might be able to make some 
progress the next time we look at environmental streamlining. 

Mr. Sims. In our State, we are the agency that enforces a lot of 
the regulations. We are fascinated that there has been a lot of dis¬ 
cussion over regulatory reform. In our road building, I only ask 
that we build according to the existing law and not all the layers 
of discussion we have had. What happens is permit processes and 
environmental processes are pushed a lot by the prospect of litiga¬ 
tion. Doug McDonald, our Secretary of Transportation, and I 
agreed that how we would pursue our projects is to interpret the 
law that was written and not all of the processes on top of it that 
combine community hearings with the permit process, that are de¬ 
signed to lower your risk and go ahead and defend ourselves as 
necessary as meeting the intent. 

As a result, we are building faster now than we have ever before. 
I don’t know what they are doing in other States but we have what 
we call large project processes as well but in those projects, we say 
we will abide by the existing law. 

On the technology side, I know you like evaluations of whether 
technologies work. We try to avoid actually going to someone to fi¬ 
nance them because it is so difficult to figure out whether or not 
the source of funding justifies the technology you are buying. In 
order to have, as we have, a smart card technology that allows you 
to use a single pass on any public mode of transportation in our 
county, we basically avoided trying to go to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to finance it, whether it is having signal synchronization that 
can be overriden by the buses to move more quickly. We went to 
the voters and asked them to tax themselves for it. 

Evaluation can be productive but the implementation of it is in¬ 
credibly cumbersome and there is an avoidance by major jurisdic¬ 
tions like ours at going down that path until it is made more sim¬ 
ple. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all for your very helpful testimony. 
We appreciate your time and effort in preparing for it and pre¬ 
paring for us. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 3:13 p.m., committee was adjourned, to recon¬ 
vene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Alan E. Pisaeski, Independent Consultant 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
my name is Alan E. Pisarski, and I am honored to be invited to speak before you 
once again to address the outlook for American travel. I recall with pleasure that 
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I participated in your hearings in 1997 in the advent to TEA-21, and also in the 
first hearing for ISTEA. It is a responsibility that I take very seriously. 

I recall in that first hearing that Senator Moynihan spoke of seeing the New York 
World’s Fair in 1937 as a youngster and how it affected his sense of the future of 
transportation. I related then that I had been there also, my parents had wheeled 
me thru that fair as a newborn, and I must have acquired some of the same flavor 
he did. 

We need to look at the next reauthorization period through the lens of the 
changes likely to occur between now and the end of the cycle. As the next reauthor¬ 
ized period concludes, delivering us to the doorstep of the year 2010, we will have 
seen dramatic changes in the first decade of the new century: 

• We will have crossed 300 million in population at some point midway in the 
period 

• Our rural population alone will be over 60 million, more than many nations 

• We will have added more than 25 million people 

• And perhaps as many cars as people 

• Another 10 million households 

• More than 10 million more immigrants 

• The first of the baby boomers will be at retirement age. 

• 13 percent of the population will be over 65 years of age 

• We will have added four trillion dollars or so to our economy 

In many respects our world and the transportation system that serves it will be 
a different place. 

In reviewing travel trends and their social and economic determinants I like to 
use the following list of eight elements of transportation. Now more than ever it is 
critical to keep them in mind. 

• Commuting 

• Other local travel 

• Tourism 

• Service vehicles 

• Public vehicles 

• Urban goods movement 

• Thru passenger travel 

• Thru freight travel 

Too often we say we are going to talk about transportation and then we forget 
freight and talk only about passenger travel; then we say we will talk about pas¬ 
senger travel and end up talking about metropolitan commuting. Then we get into 
an argument about highways versus transit and get lost in the thickets of advocacy. 

We must consider both freight and passenger travel, in both their metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan forms as the list indicates. Many of our issues of the future 
will be centered in freight-passenger conflicts; and intercity-local interactions. 

The Metaphor of the Wilson Bridge 

One of the difficult problems addressed by the Congress in the recent past has 
been the Wilson Bridge. It is the perfect symbol of our challenges: 

• It is a critical commuter corridor in the morning and evening 

• A major all day regional connector for passengers and freight 

• A major route for buses and private vehicles from Maine to Florida 

• A critical freight link in the 1-95 corridor—main street of the Northeast 

It is an aging, heavily used facility suffering from both functional and physical 
deficiencies operating in a complex inter-governmental environment. There are 
many Wilson bridges in our future. 

My focus today will be on taking the long view on the nation’s travel activity 
trends and demographic future and its implications for future travel. 

A Report on Recent Trends 

First a report on where we are with respect to commuting and other travel trends. 
I made the mistake of going back and reviewing my testimony 5 years ago and some 
of the thoughts I expressed then have been borne out, others need some modifying 
in the light of the new census data. 

The changes between 1990 and preliminary 2000 data from the statistics of the 
Census Bureau are shown in the accompanying table. 

Journey to Work Mode Choice Trends 


1990 2000 


Drive alone 


73 percent 


76 percent 
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Journey to Work Mode Choice Trends—Continued 

1990 2000 


Carpool. 13 percent 11 percent 

Transit. 5 percent 5 percent 

Taxi . 0 percent 0 percent 

Motorcycle . 0 percent 0 percent 

Bicycle. 0 percent 0 percent 

Other. 1 percent 1 percent 

Walked only. 4 percent 3 percent 

Worked at home. 3 percent 3 percent 


In my testimony 5 years ago I felt ttiat the decline in transit and carpooling had 
about reached their limits—right on transit—it has just about held share; but car¬ 
pooling has continued to decline—it is fundamentally now an intra-household activ¬ 
ity today—a fampool. Detailed data from the decennial census coming later this year 
will help establish the why and how of the decline. 

I also stated then I expected the single occupant vehicle to have reached a share 
of commuting about as high as it was going to go—Wrong!—as you can see, by 3 
percentage points, rising from 73 percent to 76 percent—most of it coming out of 
walking and carpooling. 

And surprisingly working at home did not grow enough to increase its share. 
These rates of growth are shown below compared to total workers. Effectively, those 
modes of travel that grew faster than total workers gained share and those that 
grew less lost share. In the 1980 to 1990 period the only modes that showed growth 
greater than worker growth were driving alone and working at home. In these data 
it appears that in addition bicycling actually grew the fastest, although from a very 
small base. 

The growth in activity for all modes in the nineties appear in the table below: 

Net Change 


1990-2000 (OOO’s) percent chg 



. 12367 



. 13032 


Carpool. 

. -1071 

-7.0 percent 

Transit 

492 

8.4 percent 

Taxi .. 

15 

8.3 percent 

Motorcycle . 

-79 

-33.3 percent 

Bicycle 

96 

20.7 percent 


. 290 



. -1076 



. 669 

19.6 percent 




The extraordinary fact continues to be that in the nineties, as in the eighties, the 
increase in the number of single occupant vehicle users was greater than the in¬ 
crease in total workers. In effect all new commuters went to the SOV and additional 
commuters switched from carpooling, walking etc. The significant difference is that 
transit did actually gain in numbers of commuters in the nineties, though at a rate 
less than the growth rate for workers overall thus reducing its overall share, but 
a positive trend nonetheless. 

Some may see cause for disappointment in that transit shares have not increased. 
There are reasons to be somewhat more sanguine. Transit served about 4 percent 
of the new commuters, less than its traditional overall share of 5 percent, but its 
gain of about a half million users certainly is a far superior performance than its 
actual decline of several hundred thousand in the 1980-1990 period. If we can say 
that the decline of transit has been arrested we will have accomplished a great deal. 
When the final census data are available it could show gains for transit sufficient 
to hold share at 5 percent. Transit reports show gains since the census was con¬ 
ducted. The more important share questions for transit are in metropolitan areas 
rather than national figures. 

Congestion and Travel Times 

The new census data are preliminary and indicate that average travel times to 
work increased to about 24.3 minutes, up from 22.4 minutes in 1990 and 21.7 min¬ 
utes in 1980. When adjusted to correct for definitional changes and given the ex- 
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traordinary increases in travel activity adding approximately 30 million new com¬ 
muters and 35 million new vehicles out there a travel time increase of around 2 
minutes in 20 years is a really positive point, however the increase of about 1 and 
a half minutes from 90 to 2000 was more than double the increase in the previous 
decade. Often in these hearings you only hear problems—in this case there can be 
some real pride in a system that has absorbed tremendous travel loads and by and 
large functioned very well. 

Travel time is not about averages however. Some States have seen dramatic in¬ 
creases in travel times—especially those with already high densities or absorbing 
great growth such as Georgia 4 minutes, New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts 
all around 3-t minutes. But a new phenomenon arose with more rural States show¬ 
ing very high increases as workers commute to large metro areas beyond the State 
borders. West Virginia led all States with a 4.5 minute increase, Vermont grew 3.1 
minutes and New Hampshire also saw large gains at 2.5 minutes. About 9 million 
commuters nation-wide are now commuting more than 60 minutes. 

More detailed data will be arriving from the census and the US DOT later this 
year that will expand our knowledge appreciably. One of the trends that is clear 
from other data sources is that commuting is now a relatively small and declining 
share of total passenger travel—roughly 20-25 percent of local travel. We must re¬ 
member not to focus on commuting to the exclusion of other important trips. 

• While commuting has grown rapidly in the last 20 years, trips for personal 
business, shopping, etc. have grown even faster. 

• Total trip-making per household has grown 66 percent since 1970 despite a 17 
percent decline in household size. 

• Today the average person makes more than 4 one-way trips per day as the fig¬ 
ure below indicates. 

• Moreover the average person makes about 4 trips greater than 100 miles from 
home each year with a round trip distance per trip of over 800 miles. 


Daily trips per person by purpose 



1977 


1 983 


1990 


1995 


■ OTH 

□ SOC/REC 

□ SCHOOL/CHCH 

■ FAM/PERS BUS 

■ WORK 


95 NPTS 


Challenges and Great Opportunities Lie Ahead 

In the past I have called transportation “the collision of demography and geog¬ 
raphy.” The following examines each in turn. 

The Challenge of Geography 

Few nations have been challenged by what Australians have labeled “the tyranny 
of distance” as greatly as America, and fewer still have reduced its influence on 
their economic future as we have. We have succeeded through a combination of 
timely investments in infrastructure and benign public policies that served to per¬ 
mit market forces to work in very positive ways. We have been blessed with great 
potential endowments and have responded well to those endowments. In the eight¬ 
eenth century transportation knitted together a nation; in the nineteenth century 
it welded together great internal mass markets; and the twentieth has seen us inte- 
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grate our nation into the world economy helping to define and support that world 
economy. 

Transportation is all about reducing the time and cost penalties of distance on 
economic and social interactions. To the extent that nations succeed in that function 
they enable tremendous forces of economic opportunity, social cohesion and national 
unity. 

What do geographic trends have in store for us in the coming period. 

• We now have 50 metropolitan areas over a million in population accounting 
for about 60 percent of the US population. This is where most of the congestion and 
air quality issues will occur. 

• The remainder of the population is roughly 20 percent in metropolitan areas 
below a million and 20 percent in non-metropolitan areas. 

• The net flow today is from metro areas to rural areas. We will have close to 
60 million people in rural areas interacting more and more with metropolitan areas 
every day. 

• Suburbanization continues to extend the scale and extent of suburbs 

• Metropolitan areas are growing together—the fastest growing travel pattern 
geographically will be inter-metropolitan flows—from the suburbs of one area to the 
suburbs of another. 

• A key question will be the balance within suburbs of jobs and workers so that 
average trip lengths to job opportunities do not grow inordinately. 



The Challenges of the New Demography 

All of our professional life times have been dominated by the baby boom. That 
and the dramatic increases in involvement of women in the labor force have defined 
our age. As we approach 2010 many of the strong forces of the past will be less po¬ 
tent as the list below delineates: 

• Lower population growth 

• Lower household growth 

• Lower labor force growth 

• Saturation of driver’s licenses 

• Saturation of car ownership 

• Lower domestic migration rates 

Again, we have absorbed the massive impacts of prodigious growth in these areas 
over the last 40 years and done it rather well. These elements, which have been 
the drivers of travel demand since World War 11, will not be pursued here other 
than to say that they will not be as dominant an influence on travel growth and 
character as they have in the past, although their influence will still be substantial 
in specific areas of the Nation, especially those still receiving dramatic levels of do¬ 
mestic and foreign migration growth. 

We will have new forces of change to address. One sign of the more balanced 
growth is that the 2000 census recorded growth in every State in the Union. 
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There are just a few demographic factors that will be the key forces of change 
in the coming period of reauthorization and beyond. These are: 

• An aging population 

• A stagnating labor force 

• Changing household composition 

• A continuing immigrant wave 

• Mainstreaming minorities—the Democratization of Mobility 

• An increasingly affluent society 

Of these one might say that the first three are inexorable—they will happen; and 
the last three are strong likelihoods but more open to question. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION CHANGES 
1995-2005 

8 T-—-- 



5 YR AGE GROUPS 


An Aging Population 

There are many facets to the challenges raised by our aging society. A sharp 
image is portrayed in the graphic below showing the crucial role played by the aging 
of the baby boom. The combinations of that boom with greater health among the 
older population and declining birth rates will sharply shift the relationships be¬ 
tween our population groups. 

Present estimates place the population over 65 at about 35 million, only slightly 
increased from 1990. The small increase was a product of limited increase among 
the depression babies generation, those now between 65 and 75, but we also saw 
extraordinary growth in those between 75 and 85, rising 23 percent. There are 
roughly 70 men for each 100 women in the group. Persons over 65 composed 12.4 
percent of the population with 29 States with equal or higher percentages. 

By the end of the coming cycle of reauthorization those over 65 will rise to 13.2 
percent by 2010 and reach 20 percent by 2030 as the last of the baby boomer surge 
reaches 65. At that point we will have reached a stage where there will be more 
than 31 older citizens per 100 working age adults contrasted to about 20 today. Dur¬ 
ing this period the working age population is actually projected to decline by 5 per¬ 
cent. At the same time the dependent young will remain about the same level. As 
a result the number and kinds of trips made by and for the elder population will 
increase sharply. By 2025 there will be 27 States with 20 percent of their population 
over 65 or more, higher than Florida today. 

A number of factors will have bearing on how that population will meet its travel 
needs: 

1. The coming older population grew to maturity in an auto oriented world—95 
percent of those, men and women, who will be reaching 65 after 2010 now have li¬ 
censes. 

2. Disability rates among older persons have been declining in the US, and the 
developed world, suggesting an active older population in the future. 

3. At present older citizens are retiring sooner and are more likely to have the 
means for an active retirement. 

4. Retired citizens make almost as many trips of non-work purposes as the gen¬ 
eral population. 

5. Given that the trips most oriented to transit (work and school) are the trips 
not taken by elder populations it should not be a surprise that their travel is heavily 
auto oriented. 
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POP TRENDS BY AGE CATEGORY 



Stagnating Labor Force 

The chart above that showed the growth in the older population also showed the 
diminishing growth in worker-age groups. The graphic provides both the history and 
the future of American age and labor force relationships. From the 70’s on we see 
the sharp rise of the working age population as baby boomers joined the labor force 
age group, compounded further by women joining the labor force in extraordinary 
numbers, doubling the labor force by 2010. But as 2010 approaches, the size of the 
labor force age group stops growing and remains effectively constant out into the 
future. Some projections have indicated that the group actually slightly declines in 
numbers. The implications of this for retirement programs have been discussed ex¬ 
tensively in the public press around the world. In fact the US is less extreme than 
many western nations in this regard. 

The working age population responding to those job developments will be sharply 
changed from the past. While the entire working age population is projected to grow 
by about 12 percent the number of members of the labor force over 55 years of age 
will grow by almost 47 percent. Workers over 55 will be responsible for half of the 
growth in labor force from 2000 to 2010. Although these changes need to be of con¬ 
cern we should note that the average age of the labor force in 2010 will be about 
the same as in the sixties just as the baby-boomers began to join the labor force. 

From a transportation view, however, an additional and perhaps more significant 
factor will be shortages of workers, particularly in skilled jobs, which may lead to 
important potential changes in travel behavior, such as: 

• attempts to keep older workers in the work force longer; 

• attempts to recruit even more women into the work force; 

• greater use of part-time-like work arrangements; 

• greater competition among employers for workers; 

• the increased role of immigrant workers. 

If the last decade was one of too many commuters the next may be the decade 
of too few. There will be a severe lack of skilled workers in the future—apparent 
already. We will have to employ everyone who is employable. Transportation will 
be central to making that happen. Connecting rural populations and inner city resi¬ 
dents to suburban job centers will be one need. The great demand for workers 
means that workers will be more free to choose where they wish to live and employ¬ 
ers will follow. This may mean greater dispersion of jobs and home sites, but it need 
not; workers may opt for center city living as well as rural life styles. It will mean 
an amenity-driven development process where areas that can attract and retain 
workers will be highly advantaged. 

Much of this suggests greater freedom for workers to define the when and where 
of their work. It will mean more flexible work hours for older workers and parents. 
Jobs in the future will be flexible in a more humanized work place—women in the 
work force have seen to that. The jobs of the future will look to us from this vantage 
point like part-time jobs. The implications for travel are a more dispersed and bal¬ 
anced travel pattern throughout the day. 
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Changing Household Composition 

The number of households increased by almost 14 millions between 1990 and 
2000, growing faster than population, yielding smaller average household sizes. 
Households are key generators of travel—more so often than individuals. Had 
households remained at their 1960 levels we would have 20 million fewer house¬ 
holds today. Households have declined to less than 2.6 persons in size, and family 
based households are down to 3.14. 

Households without children have grown more rapidly than those with children. 
In 1970 40 percent of all households were those of married couples with children, 
today they account for less than 25 percent of households. They are now out¬ 
numbered by married couples without children. 

A notable facet of our future is that we have more than 33 million non-family 
households, about a third of all households, more than 27 million of which consist 
of persons living alone. We now have 10 million persons over 65 living alone, most 
of them women. Their transportation needs are likely to be significantly different 
than the general population. 
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The Continuing Immigrant Wave 

America is once again a nation of immigrants as it was at the start of the last 
century, as shown graphically below—however the extent to which that is true is 
unclear. Census estimates have ranged from 8 to 11 million immigrants arriving in 
the 1990’s with some estimates reaching as high as 14 millions. This would place 
immigration somewhere around 40 percent of the sources of population growth in 
the nineties and an even greater share of the labor force age group. Of the roughly 
28 million foreign born in the US today 40 percent arrived between 1990 and 2000. 

From a transportation view it must be noted that additions to the population by 
natural increase generate a new worker in 18 or so years; whereas immigrants, 
heavily distributed in the working age years, are often instantaneous additions to 
the work force and the traveling population. Of those immigrants arriving between 
1990 and 2000 the census estimates that two-thirds are in the age group from 16 
to 45, and more than 80 percent of men and 50 percent of women are presently in 
the labor force. 

The flow of immigrants nationally is toward the South and West; tending to locate 
where other Americans are, in the largest metro areas, where the jobs are. Although 
they have been a significant factor in replacing residents who have been leaving 
center cities, the current immigrant wave is far more likely to arrive directly at sub¬ 
urban locations contrasted to center cities as in past migrations. 

Mainstreaming Minorities—the Democratization of Mobility 

Many of the aspects of the questions regarding immigrant travel behavior are 
interrelated with a discussion of the travel behavior of racial and ethnic minorities. 
For example, their arrivals in the many large metro areas of the south and west 
actually had the effect of reversing declining trends in the number of households 
without vehicles. Not surprisingly there are indications that new immigrants use 
transit more than current residents, but that over time their travel choices echo the 
general population. Immigrants constitute a significant element of transit ridership 
today in many metropolitan areas. A distinct role for the transit systems of the Na¬ 
tion may well be in the socialization process of immigrant populations. 
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It is often the case that immigrants and resident minorities constitute that group 
in our society with limited mobility. Their growing access to vehicles will be one of 
the major factors in travel growth in the future. The figure below shows the long 
term trend in vehicle ownership among households. The key observations here are 
that one vehicle households having been stable for almost 40 years at about 30 mil¬ 
lion households have jumped by 5 million in the last decade, and a related move 
of households without vehicles to below 10 million for the first time. Both of these 
moves are strongly related to immigrant and minority trends. We have moved from 
more than 25 percent of households without vehicles in 1960 to less than 10 percent 
today even with the surge in immigrants in the last decade. 
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The relative saturation in drivers’ licenses and vehicles has been noted earlier. 
These apparent national patterns mask the reality that such saturation has a long 
way to go before it is a fact among minorities and immigrants. While the White 
Non-Hispanic population tends to be saturated in ownership of drivers licenses, with 
both men and women having above 92 percent with licenses, these values are more 
like 80 percent among Hispanic and African American men and in the range of 70 
percent among women of those groups. 

Auto ownership has similar patterns with households without vehicles at about 
7 percent among White Non-Hispanics and closer to 30 percent for African-American 
households and half that for Hispanic households. Even rural African-American 
households have 17 percent of households without vehicles. 

An important facet of national mobility regarding minorities is the longevity of 
the vehicle fleet and the resultant affordability of serviceable vehicles for lower in¬ 
come households. The average age of the vehicle fleet today exceeds 8 years. 

In many respects our minority populations are somewhere back in the sixties or 
seventies in terms of transportation and mobility 

• They are at 25 percent of households without vehicles, as the general popu¬ 
lation was in 1960 

• Minority women are at 70 percent with drivers licenses; white women probably 
were at that level in the 60’s. 

• Long distance travel rates by minorities are less than the general population 
rates of the seventies. 


Rising Affluence and Aspirations 

Many of the aspirations we have for our society are closed connected with rising 
affluence, either in establishing the means for families to act on their own economic 
and social goals or to create the resources to assist those that do not have those 
resources. 

Among these goals are: 

• Home ownership and adequate housing—2/3 of households today own homes 

• Greater access to opportunity and social services 

• Greater participation in the mainstream of society by minorities 

• Increased freedom for all to act on their social and economic goals 

All of these very desirable goals are tied to mobility and the interaction between 
mobility and rising incomes is strong. Some key attributes: 

• Minority households are reaching the income levels where vehicle ownership 
is an increasing probability and near certainty. 
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• There will continue to be a close linkage between workers and vehicle owner¬ 
ship. Most households without vehicles will also be without workers 

• Trip making and trip lengths will increase with increasing incomes 

• Long distance travel for business and recreation is strongly correlated with in¬ 
come. 

Households spending going to transportation is about $7,400 per year, about 19 
percent of all household spending, second only to housing—not surprisingly most of 
it oriented to the acquisition and use of personal vehicles. Transportation, like other 
household expenditures, clothing, housing and food for example, is both a necessity 
and a discretionary good. The amount of spending rises substantially, even in per¬ 
centage of income terms, with rising household incomes as documented in the figure 
below. 


Transponatlon Speodtig by kiccm 2000 



Note: Those with low incomes may have other assets 

Increased spending is closely associated with greater auto ownership, more trip 
making and with trips of greater length. In part this is attributable to the fact that 
higher income households often have more household members and more workers, 
but it is also attributable to the fact that higher income households have more dis¬ 
cretionary income for travel including recreation, visiting friends and relatives, eat¬ 
ing out, etc. Auto trips over one hundred miles increase 4 fold between low income 
and high income households and air trips more than 7 fold. In local travel trip-mak¬ 
ing by high-income households roughly doubles that of low income households. Much 
of the growth in travel we have seen in recent years is a product of this affluence. 

Long distance travel also means important international interactions, as not just 
we, but also our neighbors, rise in affluence. Despite 9/11 it is expected that foreign 
visitors to the US will rise to 60 million per year by sometime after 2005, a delayed 
growth but with no long term effects—a tremendous force for economic health and 
social understanding—but a challenge for our transportation systems. Foreign visi¬ 
tors, especially our North American neighbors, are heavy users of all aspects of our 
transportation systems. 

Perhaps the most illuminating variation in transportation spending is that be¬ 
tween rural populations and their urban counterparts. Rural households have the 
highest share of income going to transportation expenditures (23.5 percent) con¬ 
trasted to only 19 percent for urban residents. In fact they spend more in total dol¬ 
lars, about $7460 than their urban counterparts despite earnings about 80 percent 
of urban households. It is tremendously significant, however, that rural residents 
have the lowest housing costs share and have the lowest total costs share for the 
housing-transportation combination. Housing and transportation are tightly linked 
in cost and character with transportation representing the tradeoff in terms of home 
cost and size. The fact that two-thirds of American households own their own homes 
is a crucial factor in our understanding of transportation budgets. 

At 2000 with about 1.72 vehicles per household, on average, the majority of Amer¬ 
ican households have two or more private vehicles; vehicles available equal or ex¬ 
ceed workers in the majority of households regardless of the number of workers in 
the household. Perhaps the most significant event in auto ownership, as noted ear¬ 
lier has been that households without vehicles have dropped below 10 percent of all 
households for the first time. 

One of the things that this says is that congestion is one of the prices we pay 
for a high degree of affluence and vehicle affordability. 

In my view congestion is: People with the economic means to act on their social 
and economic interests—getting in the way of other people with the means to act 
on theirs! 
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Another thing the reality of rising national affluence produces is that the value 
of time will be increasing for most people. As incomes rise the value of time rises 
accordingly. Particularly, the pressures of time will be acute for working women, 
seeking to balance multiple goals and tasks. 

We must also recognize that rising in parallel with that value of personal time 
is the rising value of the goods and products we move. These too are a product of 
our increasingly affluent society. It suggests that many products will be intensely 
time sensitive with a tolerance for high cost transportation if it provides high speed, 
reliable transport; this will often mean the air freight-truck combination. 

Implications 

In summary, America will be: 

• A stable “older” population 

• Operating in a global economy 

• Where “high cost” transport is OK 

• Where skilled workers are at a premium 

• Where many workers can live and work anywhere 

• Who, where are the immigrants will be a key question 

• Where mainstreaming minorities will be a key factor of growth 

We will be a challenge affluent society where transportation will have immense 
importance in helping us remain competitive and to realize our economic and social 
aspirations. 

To me transportation is about society building—not just economy building—soci¬ 
ety building ! It ties people together across distances—especially today when fami¬ 
lies are dispersed over the entire nation. 

The greatest strength of our economy is the nationwide mobility of workers in a 
highly specialized division of labor. Transportation knits families back together. 

Many planners still think in terms of “community” as the people physically next 
door—our communities today are a product of multiple voluntary links across vast 
distances supported by two pillars—communications and transportation—virtual 
communities. 

Transportation’s goals are all about speed, cost and reliability and those are the 
three things we are just terrible at measuring in transportation! We must do better. 

Summary 

In summary the factors that will matter most in the future are these: 

For commuting—the lack of workers, skilled workers especially, creating a sellers 
market in jobs—greater freedom of location through technology and greater flexi¬ 
bility about work schedules (more part-time-like jobs) in the work place. Who and 
where the immigrants are will be central. Expect appeals to older workers and even 
more women to join the work force. 

For Local travel—an aging population with more freedom and discretionary re¬ 
sources for recreation and other travel. A more mobile minority and immigrant pop¬ 
ulation. A generally more affluent society able to act on its social and economic in¬ 
terests. Expect very active day-time, evening and week-end travel patterns. 

For Long Distance Travel—many people in the peak long distance travel age 
groups; more people able to participate in long distance travel; more foreign visitors. 
Expect a peak period in American tourism. 

For Geography—the flows between local elements of the Nation will expand faster 
than the internal travel within those elements. Expect interaction conflicts between 
long distance and local travel. 

A higher value of time for people and goods means greater emphasis on time-sav¬ 
ing technologies and modes of transportation for both. Expect interaction conflicts 
between freight and passenger travel. 

Transportation will always be about distance and time. I have said in the past 
that transportation’s goal must be to reduce the impact of distance on the ability 
of society to act on its social and economic interests. Today in many respects Amer¬ 
ica through its transportation system has largely overcome the challenges of dis¬ 
tance and reduced its costs to our society. This is a large part of our success as a 
Nation. We are now at the stage where it is the pressures of time that should be 
the great driver of transportation goals and issues for the future. 


Responses of Alan Pisarski to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. Would you please discuss, in greater detail, your thoughts on hot 
lanes? What I am most interested in are your thoughts as to how such a concept 
can be employed on a nation-wide scale in our bill next year re-authorizing the 
Highway Trust Fund and surface transportation program? 
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Response. I prefer to think of hot lanes as “premium service lanes”—that captures 
the essence of the service they provide. My thoughts regarding their development 
nationally follow: 

a. They must he additional lanes not conversions of existing lanes—the public has 
demonstrated again and again their antagonism for taking existing lanes for any 
purpose. 

h. The public, at all levels of income, will accept the idea of paying for better serv¬ 
ice, as long as the non-tolled option continues to exist. 

c. They should be tied in with bus rapid transit and carpooling preferably in a 
network of routes. We desperately need to find ways to resuscitate car-pooling and 
to provide lower cost transit services. 

d. The private sector can be a major source of development and funding thru rev¬ 
enue bonding of these facilities. 

Question 2. As you know, ISTEA created various programs and policies to increase 
transportation options, and reduce people’s dependence on single occupancy vehicle 
trips, yet as your testimony showed, driving alone has increased over the last 10 
years, and vehicle miles traveled also experienced substantial growth. What are the 
mobility benefits and constraints associated with such policies, and what segments 
of the population bear the burden of such policies? 

Response. We have seen a tremendous focus on the value of time in our society, 
particularly among women who are maintaining careers, households, etc. As our 
population becomes more affluent their value of time increases and the standards 
by which they judge the transportation system become higher than before. It is my 
belief that as long as fuel costs remain anywhere near reasonable and vehicles are 
relatively affordable that the public will react to their time pressures through the 
use of the single occupant vehicle. The only suitable way to make headway against 
that trend is to improve the competitiveness in speed and quality of transit and car¬ 
pooling services. Efforts to push workers out of their cars by making things worse 
for them—consciously abetting congestion or increasing the costs of travel are an¬ 
tagonistic to society’s best interests and to our faith in our citizens’ ability to make 
sound judgments about how to lead their lives. Perhaps more significantly, I would 
argue that there are critical needs for transportation services regarding getting low 
income populations to jobs and services, assisting our rural populations and serving 
the aging population everywhere that should be the focus of our resources, taking 
precedence over spending money trying to attract high income commuters out of 
their cars. 

Question 3. You define congestion in terms of economic and social interests. How 
would you define mobility? Is there a way to measure or assign value to increased 
mobility (due to greater transportation choices and capacity) or decreased mobility 
(due to increased congestion)? 

Response. This is a wonderful question that unfortunately goes to the heart of our 
ignorance about transportation and its benefits. At least part of it is that we have 
always taken our mobility for granted and have not needed to rigorously defend or 
justify its value to ourselves personally or to society in general. Mobility of course 
is closely linked to my sense of economic and social interests. I think of mobility 
in terms of choice—expanded opportunity for choices which means selection, service 
and perhaps most important—price. Recent data show that the ranges of choices of 
products and services available to the public has exploded. Among the most impor¬ 
tant of these opportunities are job opportunities whether seen from the workers 
point of view—jobs within a half hour of home—or from the employer’s—potential 
employees within a half hour of my office. 

Perhaps the most telling way to appreciate its value is to consider its absence. 
Center city populations lacking mobility are often subjected to low quality services 
and monopoly prices because they do not have the mobility to take advantage of al¬ 
ternatives. Rural isolation has similar attributes. 

It is interesting that we measure fuel efficiencies in miles per gallon to two dec¬ 
imal places and air quality in parts per million in legislation but have no metric 
for the benefits of travel activity—mobility. This has clearly distorted our tradeoffs 
and the policy decisions that support them. Perhaps we should think of it in terms 
of “opportunities provided per minute”. A major research effort to quantify, under¬ 
stand and relate the value of mobility to us as a society would be very valuable to 
public policy. The question is important and needs to be pursued. The more we 
know about mobility and its interactions in a healthy society the better will be our 
public policies. 
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Response of Alan Pisarski to Additional Question from Senator Graham 

Question 1. You mention the growing tension between movement of people and 
movement of goods. Both are becoming gridlocked. Will this tension escalate in the 
face of new security measures screening cargo, perhaps several times, along its 
route? Can you offer advice on ways to ensure movement of goods with minimal im¬ 
pact to passenger travel, and timely screening for national security? 

Response. We have used “time-separation” as a way to reduce conflicts between 
cars and trucks in the past. The Interstate belonged to cars by day and trucks by 
night—that is now failing us. Trucks used to get off the road in our metro areas 
during peak hours until traffic subsided—that is now failing us. All of these failures 
are due to increasing congestion and the need of truckers to get through in some¬ 
thing like a timely manner. 

Ultimately I believe it will lead us to some form of separation of the vehicle 
streams—separate truck lanes for large, through vehicles—as both a safety and a 
driving ease matter. Sections of the New Jersey Turnpike are the example I am 
thinking of. Such separation would facilitate truck screening and monitoring as 
well, as in weigh stations. The need for security inspections will only add to our con¬ 
flicts. The air-truck combination will grow in significance in the future with the in¬ 
creases in value of goods. Inspections at the airport inbound and out may become 
a critical factor in travel conflicts. 

Perhaps we need to consider a wholly separate set of national parkways designed 
for personal vehicles, accepting the fact that trucks will dominate permanently on 
certain Interstate routes. 


Responses of Alan Pisarski to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Pisarski, you mention in your testimony that transit ridership in¬ 
creased slightly in the last 10 years (500,000 net increase) while remaining at 5 per¬ 
cent of the work commute trips. However, I understand from FTA data that transit 
ridership declined in the first 5 years of that period (1991-1996), and then rose dra¬ 
matically, by 21 percent, in the last 5 years (1997-2001). If you focus on the most 
recent 5 years, you get a different picture of where transit is going, don’t you? 

Response. Yes, I would like to think so. There were some indications from other 
census surveys that transit may have dropped below its current 5 percent share 
during the 90’s and got back to that figure by decades end at least in part due to 
new services, new fare policies, and new worker populations, etc. It is important to 
recognize that these data sets portray very different snapshots of the activity. The 
census data I base my work on counts workers and the way they travel to work. 
The FTA data on the other hand are effectively turnstile counts, if a worker passes 
through a turnstile (or equivalent) four times in a day that would be a big jump 
in FTA data but still just one worker as counted by census. This would not really 
change the 5 percent figure share I mentioned in my testimony. There are just a 
few metro areas at 10 percent shares for transit across the country today New York, 
Chicago, and Washin^on for sure; maybe Boston, Philadelphia, and San Fran¬ 
cisco—a very worthy goal to examine would be to see how many more areas we 
could bring up to that level. Shifts in transit use for non-work activities could add 
to the differences but I do not expect that they have grown enough to change tran¬ 
sit’s 2 percent share in overall travel. It is important to keep a sense of scale in 
interpreting these measures. 

Question 2. Mr. Pisarski, your testimony touches on the aging population and 
their transportation needs in terms of the need to continue driving. However, many 
Americans lose their ability to drive as they age. For example, in 2000, only 68 per¬ 
cent of women over the age of 65 had licenses. How will we meet the needs of older 
Americans unable or unwilling to drive? 

Response. I wish there were easy answers here. In the early stages of the aging 
scenario we face, roughly the next 15 years, the numbers of elderly drives will in¬ 
crease strongly—for instance with women’s licensing rising to over 90 percent for 
those over 65—as the first real age group that grew up with the car ages. Most of 
their travel demand will be met by their own driving and then secondarily by family 
and friends, which is a major factor in the mobility of aging populations typically. 
For those unable or unwilling to drive and for most of those who reach the higher 
age groups where infirmity begins to be a critical factor something new in the forms 
of present community transportation services needs to be developed. While, there 
are many willing people and organizations trying to serve the aging community 
well, from what I have seen in my work the present systems of services need careful 
review and rationalization. They are often times confusing and expensive. In many 
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cases these older citizens cannot use traditional transit or even curb side delivery 
but need door to door assistance. We will need a national summit-like discussion 
of how to respond to these dramatic social challenges. Costs and pricing are critical. 
A role for the private sector and for community institutions is crucial. It must be 
an important focus for reauthorization planning. 

Question 3. Mr Pisarski, you discuss the mobility needs of immigrants and resi¬ 
dent minorities. Do the data sources mentioned have a good rate of return from 
these communities. What is your confidence level in these data? 

Response. In the census I am convinced that they have done a successful job of 
accessing minorities and obtaining the necessary information. There are certainly 
response problems with undercount that we all are concerned about but by and 
large they have been very effective. I am much more concerned about travel surveys 
by local governments, MPO’s etc., and even our national sources, the NPTS now 
NHTS. While those survey’s managers are doing a great job trying to address these 
challenges, the weaknesses in phone interviewing techniques are critical in causing 
concern about the representativeness of the returns. I had similar problems 30 years 
ago in surve 3 dng in face to face interviewing, so this is nothing new but the changes 
in people’s life styles and means of communications have not been balanced by new 
approaches in surveying methods. We might consider matching census data with 
survey data to evaluate gaps and weaknesses. We need a national commitment to 
better data to support transportation decisions—this means more money, of course, 
but also research on innovative methods, employing new technologies to respond to 
these growing challenges. 

Question 4. Mr. Pisarski, you emphasize demographic factors behind travel pat¬ 
terns. However, the data shows that the growth in driving itself is far outstripping 
the growth in population. In fact, an FHWA analysis found that population growth 
is responsible for only 13 percent of the increase in driving, and TTI data show that 
the distance driven rises every year. Can you speak more about how travel demand 
management can be an effective congestion-fighting strategy. 

Response. Senator Moynihan was fond of saying that “demography is destiny”— 
and so it is—certainly in transportation. But these demographic factors go far be¬ 
yond population growth. I was responsible for the FHWA study mentioned in your 
question and concur that population growth itself is typically a relatively minor fac¬ 
tor in growth—except in metro areas and States seeing dramatic shifts in popu¬ 
lation—Nevada, Georgia to name just two. More to the point areas losing population 
are still seeing growth in travel. Clearly it is the per-capita growth rates that are 
significant. Growing affluence, changes in family composition and life styles, the 
availability of relatively low cost transportation automobile services are the really 
significant drivers of change. A central factor in the changes we have seen has been 
the same aging factor referred to in an earlier question. We have many more people 
of working age; many more at the peak travel age group. 

Given these factors it is not clear what the role of demand management should 
be. I would certainly argue that suppressing trips is both undesirable and unwar¬ 
ranted. Trips have economic and social transactions at their end of value to each 
citizen. This suggests that reducing the time and cost penalties of trip-making is 
a highly desirable public goal—I see such “induced” travel as a major social ben¬ 
efit—to be applauded not condemned. We may think of others’ trips as unnecessary, 
but which of us examining his or her own travel would judge them to have been 
meaningless. Almost 30 years a congressional committee asked me what percent of 
trips were frivolous—a question I could not answer. 

'There may be opportunities in getting people to combine trips in what we call 
“trip chains,” linking purposes together in a time and energy efficient pattern. Peo¬ 
ple tend to do that under the pressures of time. 

Land use solutions, where people might find opportunities at shorter distances 
travel might have limited potential, but I would not overstate it. Many of the 
changes we are seeing are the product of shifts in trip purposes and their lengths. 
Going out to eat for instance instead of preparing meals at home; taking laundry 
out rather than doing it at home. This is often accompanied by increases in trip 
length as distant opportunities become accessible. One of the not-so obvious factors 
is just the growing size of our metro areas. About 60 percent of our population lives 
in the 50 areas of more than a million—substantially up from the past ( there were 
39 such areas in 1990). Such areas make possible the prospect of work trips of 20 
miles or even trips to a restaurant or to visit friends and relatives of that distance 
that do not exist in a smaller metro area. The most significant factor there will be 
travel times and the effects of congestion. 
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Statement of Tim Lomax, Research Engineer, Texas Transportation 

Institute! 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor¬ 
tunity to testify before you today. I have been asked to summarize a few trends that 
we have identified in a report we prepare each year on urban traffic congestion. I 
will also offer a few observations about congestion in U.S. cities in the next few 
years. I would like to build on the excellent information that Mr. Pisarski has pre¬ 
pared. Please keep in mind his summary of how travel demand has grown and how 
it will continue to grow in the future. 

Over the last 20 years our cities have not been able to keep pace with the demand 
increases brought on by population and job growth. Congestion has increased as a 
result of that imbalance. Our data shows that during peak travel periods in 76 
urban areas we studied, the travel time penalty—the extra time it takes to travel 
during the “rush hours”—has increased 185 percent since 1982. The penalty in 
areas with populations between 500,000 and 3 million increased by 300 percent over 
this same time. This indicates that while most of the problem is in the large metro¬ 
politan areas, the congestion problem is growing in areas of all sizes. Total hours 
that travelers in these 76 areas were delayed increased from 750 million in 1982 
to 3.6 billion in 2000. 

This congestion growth was the result of the trends that Alan referenced. In just 
our 76 areas, travel demand increased 86 percent, but road capacity only increased 
37 percent. The real capacity increases were much less; the 37 percent value in¬ 
cludes many roads that were incorporated as a result of growing urban area bound¬ 
aries, rather than newly constructed roads. The imbalance is the result of several 
truths and myths about what can be accomplished. I would like to emphasize just 
a few important elements. 

First, a truth. Road construction can help reduce the growth of traffic congestion. 
Figure 1 shows the dramatic difference in travel time penalty growth between areas 
that added roads at a rate close to the rate of travel growth-the green line at the 
top-and those areas that added few roads in relation to their travel growth-the dark 
blue line at the bottom. The cities in the bottom group added roads at a rate close 
to travel growth-for example, a 4 percent annual growth in the traffic might be ac¬ 
companied by a 3.5 percent growth in major roads. The time penalty only increased 
57 percent in the areas that were able to add roads. Time penalties increased 245 
percent for the “least aggressive” roadway adding areas. 

Second, a myth. We should invest all our money and effort in adding roadways. 
My characterization of this as a myth is not based on ideology. It is based on the 
fact that since 1982, urban areas have added only about half of the roads needed 
to stop the growth in travel delay. Figure 2 shows that this percentage is about the 
same for all four urban population ranges we track in our annual report. This is 
due to a combination of factors ranging from lack of funding, land, public support, 
and environmentally supportable alternatives. Roads can definitely help, but real¬ 
istically they aren’t the “wonder drug” prescription because cities have not been able 
or willing to add them quickly enough. 

A similar truth can be stated about transit improvements-they can help, but can¬ 
not solve the problem themselves. Figure 3 illustrates the amount of new transit 
riders and carpoolers that would have to be added each year to keep pace with trav¬ 
el demand growth. We are looking at adding the equivalent ridership of a current 
transit system between every year and every 4 years. This is very unlikely. 

Let me point out a somewhat discouraging note that “regular” traffic congestion 
is only part of the problem. The variations in travel time caused by crashes, vehicle 
breakdowns, special events, construction, maintenance, weather and a variety of 
other factors are a source of frustration and economic loss to person travel and 
freight movements. Part of our problem is that we don’t have the long-term, system- 
wide, detailed data we need to fully describe the issues. The emphasis on oper¬ 
ational improvements over the last several years allows us to analyze a few years 
in a few cities, but these improvements need to cover more of the nation’s transpor¬ 
tation system. 

Figure 4 shows the kind of information that can be developed and how we can 
use it to identify problem areas and the success of improvements. This graph is for 
some of the Minneapolis-St. Paul freeway system in 2000. Congestion is measured 
by the Travel Time Index-the peak period travel time penalty shown in the dark 
blue line. Unreliable travel conditions are measured by the Buffer Index-a measure 
of the amount of extra time travelers need to allow because of the unpredictability 


iThe views in this testimony are those of Tim Lomax and do not necessarily represent those 
of the Texas Transportation Institute, or The Texas A&M University System 
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in system conditions. We can see the effect of the big snowstorms in January and 
December-more congestion and very unreliable travel times. The summer tourist 
season is also the cause for greater variation in travel time, although not a substan¬ 
tial increase in average travel time penalty. We can also see the effect of turning 
off the traffic signals that controlled access to the freeway system. This experiment 
began in October, and the freeway effects were immediate and dramatic. The unfor¬ 
tunate part of this story is that the monitoring and data collection system does not 
extend to the entire system of freeways and streets so we cannot completely analyze 
the experiment from this data. But the limited data we have suggests that oper¬ 
ational improvements can play a significant role in providing a more reliable trans¬ 
portation system for people and freight. 

It appears that unless something changes we will continue to see a growth in con¬ 
gested travel and congested transportation systems. Projected population increases 
mean more travel; our cities have not been able to stop congestion growth over the 
last two decades and travel and population growth will continue to stress our trans¬ 
portation systems. If we are fortunate to have enough funds, select projects wisely, 
and implement them using techniques that do not result in significant delay from 
construction and maintenance activities, we may be able to slow down the growth 
of congestion, and make the system more reliable than it is now. But “reliably con¬ 
gested” is not really a high standard of achievement in my view. If our cities are 
going to have a different future than this, we will have to pursue all types of im¬ 
provements and implement more projects, rather than fewer and manage both the 
demand patterns and the system more efficiently. 

More information on Texas Transportation Institute’s urban mobility studies can 
be found at: http://mobility.tamu.edu 


Figure 1 


The Effect of Roadway Increase on Urban Congestion Levels 
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Figure 2 

Percent of "Needed" Roadway That Was Added by Urban Areas 
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Figure 3 

New Transit and Rideshare Riders 
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Figure 4 

Congestion and Reliability 



Responses by Dr. Tim Lomax to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. In your testimony, you point out that the “congestion penalty” in 
areas with over 300,000 population has increased over 300 percent since 1982. Your 
also mention these travelers were delayed a combined 3.6 billion man-hours by con¬ 
gestion. I have two questions about this part of your testimony: 

i. Could you please explain, in as much detail as possible the calculations and as¬ 
sumptions you made that brought you to those two conclusions? 

ii. Most of the figures I have seen putting a value on the cost of the “congestion 
penalty” are a bit outdated. For example, in my opening statement at the hearing, 
I referred to figures dating from 1998. In your opinion, in 2002 dollars, what is the 
average cost of this penalty to rush-hour commuters in those same metropolitan 
areas you referred to? 

Response, i) I have attached a copy of the analysis methodology used in our study. 
Some additional notes on our results: 

• I think my testimony refers to areas with population between 500,000 and 3 
million, rather than 300,000. 

• Our study only covers 75 of the approximately 400 urban areas in the United 
States. The study includes all of the largest 40 urban areas and most of the U.S. 
urban travel delay. 

• The 3.6 billion person-hours are only for the year 2000, not 1982 to 2000. 

Response, ii) To estimate congestion in future years, I would use the following 

trends. 

• The Consumer Price Index has increased 6.8 percent since 1999. 

• Travel delay, the main component of the congestion cost, has increased 6.2 per¬ 
cent per year over the last 5 years. 

• Using these values, I estimate the average congestion cost has risen from $505 
per person in 2000 dollars to $590 per person in 2002 dollars. 

Question 2. With regard to your answer to the previous question, do you have an 
opinion as to whether that figure would likely materially vary from one part of the 
country to another, and if so, can you offer an explanation for such a phenomenon? 

Response. The congestion cost generally varies by population of an area-larger cit¬ 
ies are more congested, have more people and, thus, have higher congestion costs. 

The value of time (measured in dollars per hour) is a constant in our study. That 
value probably varies from one part of the country to another, but I do not have 
an estimate of that. I do believe the research on value of time also shows that it 
varies by trip purpose, activities on each end of the trip, whether the traveler be¬ 
lieves they will be on time, as well as the personal value of time. 

Question 3. Do you agree with Alan Pisarski and Ken Orski who testified in favor 
of what they term “hot lanes” as one way to reduce traffic congestion? 

Response. I think high-occupancy/toll (HOT) lanes can provide an option that does 
not currently exist for most trips. The “option” aspect of HOT lanes seems to be the 
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most important element in my opinion, rather than congestion reduction. There may 
be some congestion reduction benefit if enough trips use the lanes, and if the “be¬ 
fore” congestion level is not too high. Most corridors that I know of where the HOT 
lane concept is being studied, however, are very congested. The likely effect will be 
to shorten the period of slow traffic speeds and to provide a high-speed option for 
some trips, rather than to significantly improve overall average speeds. 


Response of Dr. Tim Lomax to Additional Question from Senator Graham 

Question. Your testimony discusses the difference between “regular” traffic con¬ 
gestion that occurs in bottlenecks, and congestion caused by accidents, breakdowns, 
and other non-recurring events. Have you or TTI researched the best approach to 
dealing with the day to day breakdowns, accidents and other incidents that lengthen 
commutes? 

Response. Incident management programs are the general term for the problem 
you identify. The elements might be separated into the following categories: 

• Detection (finding the problem)-The wire loops in the pavement, radar speed 
sensors, toll tag reading devices and other automated devices can identify problems 
using comparisons between nearby sensors and comparisons to historic averages. 
Motorists using cell phones to report accidents are becoming the quickest way to 
identify accidents. Cameras can be used to confirm the incident location and proper 
response vehicles and personnel. 

• Clearance (removing the problem)-"Highway helper” programs have been de¬ 
veloped in many areas and consist of many different elements. The basics include 
a roving set of vehicles that assist motorists with disabled vehicles or with minor 
crashes. More advanced programs might include tow trucks that are assigned to 
clear crashes and disabled vehicles from important sections of road. Communicating 
the incident location and expected duration of road blockages—such as the National 
511 traveler information telephone number program—is also an important element. 

• Prevention (reducing the problem)-Some of the incident delay problems might 
be addressed most appropriately by driver education or design changes. The delay 
that occurs when motorists in the opposite direction of an incident slow down (so 
called “rubbernecking”), for example, does not have an easy solution other than to 
educate drivers as to the delay and safety problems this causes. Some sort of visual 
screen mounted on top of the median barrier might also reduce the problem. Teach¬ 
ing motorists to maintain their vehicles and monitor fuel level, tire condition, etc., 
would also pay significant benefits in reduced vehicle breakdown rates. 


Response of Dr. Tim Lomax to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question. Mr. Lomeix, over the last few years, the Texas Transportation Institute 
Mobility Study has moved away from calculating the number of lane miles of road¬ 
way needed to ’solve’ congestion to bring free-flow conditions to highways. In recent 
years, the report has begun to discuss increasing transit capacity and managing 
travel demand. Can you talk about your shift in thinking on the approach to solu¬ 
tions? 

Response. We have attempted to broaden the set of improvements we refer to, 
rather than to move away from any solution. We have also chosen to look at achiev¬ 
able or realistic options. The number of lane-miles needed to keep pace with annual 
traffic growth are still presented along with the transit riders or carpoolers needed. 

Building hundreds of lane-miles to solve congestion problems, however, is not a 
realistic option in almost all urban areas. Slowing the growth of congestion, how¬ 
ever, is probably achievable and relevant in many urban areas. Our studies show 
that this will take a full range of construction, operational improvements, transit 
and carpool enhancements, and demand management alternatives in larger cities. 

Smaller cities, however, have not been any more successful at adding roads in suf¬ 
ficient amounts to keep pace with traffic growth. This suggests that a broader view 
of the solution set might be appropriate for more than the largest and most con¬ 
gested cities. 


Statement of Hon. Ron Sims, Executive of King County, Washington 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Smith, and members of the committee, I appre¬ 
ciate the opportunity to testify before you today regarding new ideas for the reau¬ 
thorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21.) Your 
reauthorization of these vital transportation funds can better help communities ad- 
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dress the public’s need for greater mobility in the face of growing congestion that 
threatens the quality of life in our metropolitan areas. 

I applaud the dramatic changes Congress has instituted in the last two surface 
transportation reauthorization bills, particularly those that have helped address 
congestion problems in America’s major urban areas. The Intermodal Surface Trans¬ 
portation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) strengthened the role of metropolitan plan¬ 
ning organizations (MPOs) and encouraged the use of Federal-aid highway moneys 
for high-occupancy vehicle lanes, transit systems and other projects designed to 
meet congestion problems. TEA-21 established “firewalls” that ensured that the 
funds collected from the public for transportation purposes will be spent on trans¬ 
portation, restoring trust to the Highway Trust Fund, and freeing up billions of dol¬ 
lars for congestion relief programs. 

I believe that next year’s reauthorization bill should take what I view to be an 
essential next step. By targeting transportation investments into metropolitan areas 
that are competing in the global economy, we can help these areas and our country 
retain our competitive edge. If we don’t, companies will leave our area, and, in some 
cases, our country. Infrastructure investment in our metropolitan areas will not only 
bring much needed congestion relief, it will help secure the stability and health of 
these metropolitan areas that are the economic engines of this country. 

Despite the efforts of programs like TEA-21, we must do more to ensure conges¬ 
tion relief infrastructure investments are targeted to key major metropolitan areas. 
Clogged roadways delay people, goods and services from moving freely to their des¬ 
tinations. Metropolitan congestion relief will have a tremendous impact on the qual¬ 
ity of life for business, industry and the residents. More and more people are living 
in urban areas. Through very successful Smart Growth strategies aimed at man¬ 
aging growth in urban areas, many cities are seeing a revitalization of their cores 
as people move back into cities. In Ring County, we know that over 50 percent of 
all daily trips are still by single-occupancy vehicles despite great strides being made 
in increasing transit trips and carpool rides. Our long-term goal is to get people to 
live, work and shop in the same community—to use public transportation and to cut 
down on driving alone. But it is imperative we create and invest in the infrastruc¬ 
ture to help make this goal a reality. 

The viability of urban areas is increasingly dependent on reliable transportation 
networks of all kinds—from major freeways to regional arterial networks and public 
transportation, inter-city rail, and all other efforts aimed at congestion relief. And 
we’re moving in the right direction. In 2002, transit ridership in Ring County grew 
by almost 4 percent, boarding 100 million riders given on buses, trolleys, and street¬ 
car. We have dozens of programs aimed at getting more people out of their cars, 
like our Transit Oriented Development projects that combine housing and local re¬ 
tail with a transit station or a park-and-ride lot to locate people and services near 
transit to discourage auto use. We are creating better pedestrian linkages to bus 
service. Further, ongoing national health studies show that some urban develop¬ 
ment, especially sprawl, limits physical activity causing obesity and related ill¬ 
nesses. We have an obligation to give our citizens the transportation choices they 
need to make their lives easier and more healthful. 

Therefore, included in whatever is done with the reauthorization of TEA-21, met¬ 
ropolitan congestion relief is a must. A successful comprehensive plan will include 
transportation infrastructure that helps our metropolitan areas to thrive as both 
economic engines and as wonderful places to live. 

Economic Importance of the Major Metropolitan Areas 

As the United States economy grew and prospered in recent years, we have wit¬ 
nessed significant growth in major metropolitan areas and business centers across 
our Nation. The major metropolitan areas are significant major contributors to the 
economic viability of our nation as a whole. The 20 most congested metropolitan 
areas in the United States together have more than one-third of the entire economy 
of the Nation. Using 1999 payroll data as an indicator for economic activity (payroll 
is the largest share of GDP), these top 20 metropolitan areas had a combined pay¬ 
roll total of more than $1.7 trillion—37 percent of the total national payroll of $4.6 
trillion. Further, these 20 metropolitan areas contain nearly 50 percent of the popu¬ 
lation and economic activity of the total metropolitan areas combined. 

Let me talk about our economy and its importance to the region. State and Pacific 
Northwest. Based on 2000 economic data, this metropolitan area ranked as the na¬ 
tion’s 13th largest metropolitan economy, generating about $115 billion in economic 
output. Compared to nations of the world during the same period, the area out-pro¬ 
duced Greece or Venezuela and nearly out-produced Finland. Further, Ring County 
represents 43 percent of Washington State jobs and 55 percent of the State’s dollar 
payroll. 
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This region is also a port community, largely dependent on the increasing pace 
of global trade. International trade supports one of every three jobs in Washington 
State, and we serve as an important export and import gateway for the northern 
tier of States. I want to thank this committee for including the National Borders 
and Trade Corridors program in the last authorization bill. We are using funds from 
that program in our region to help construct a series of railroad grade separation 
projects that are increasingly important as mile long container trains move slowly 
off the docks at the Ports of Seattle and Tacoma. 

Costs of Congestion 

The total cost of traffic congestion in the metropolitan areas studied by the Texas 
Transportation Institute amounts to almost $74 billion. TTI has calculated that sig¬ 
nificant amounts of fuel are wasted as a result of congestion, noting that drivers 
stuck in traffic used more than six billion gallons of fuel in 1996. 

Now, congestion remains the primary threat to the long-term health of the econo¬ 
mies of many different regions. Traffic congestion deeply affects our nation’s ability 
to move goods and services. Corporations and businesses in these congested areas 
have experienced significant financial losses as a result of increased traffic. The 
Boeing Corporation, the nation’s No. 1 exporter, estimates that while they move the 
same amount of freight up and down the Puget Sound region as they did 5 years 
ago, it takes them 22,000 more payroll hours to do it. Boeing shocked our region 
last year when they announced they were moving their corporate headquarters, 
partly because of our State’s failure to keep up on transportation spending. The 
added costs associated with traffic congestion are causing many businesses to search 
for other, less congested areas, just to meet their freight mobility needs. 

Infrastructure Investment Has Not Kept Pace with Growth 

Decaying and outdated roads are having a severe impact on all aspects of resi¬ 
dents’ daily lives, from how they get to work to when they return home to spend 
time with family and friends. Road rage and other congestion-related ills are affect¬ 
ing the quality of life for many Americans. 

As this committee knows, the overall level of public investment in transportation 
has declined from a peak in the 1960’s to levels that now threaten the economic vi¬ 
tality and the livability of our communities. Recent polls taken in the Seattle-Ta- 
coma metropolitan area, for example, consistently indicate that solving congestion 
is the highest policy priority of residents. They consistently rank transportation con¬ 
gestion as their No. 1 problem, far ahead of concerns over crime, education, taxes, 
or the environment. 

The Washington Legislature has struggled, as many other State legislatures have, 
to craft statewide and regional packages to fund much-needed transportation 
projects. The Washington State Legislature voted late last week to increase state¬ 
wide spending for transportation. This will be financed through a combination of gas 
tax, truck weight fee, and vehicle sales tax increases. A regional transportation fi¬ 
nance mechanism was also authorized. Our transportation problems can only be ad¬ 
dressed through bold cooperative actions, not just at the State level, but at all levels 
of government. 

Development Patterns Have Contributed to Congestion 

Urban sprawl has been a major contributor to our growing traffic congestion prob¬ 
lems. From 1970-1990, population in the Seattle Metropolitan Area grew by 38 per¬ 
cent while the development of land increased by 87 percent. This represents a dou¬ 
bling of land needed for each person over the previous period. Related to this sta¬ 
tistic, there has been a 30 percent drop in residential densities since 1970 while we 
have seen new jobs locate in sprawling low-density employment centers. 

Communities comprised of housing exclusively combined with low-density develop¬ 
ment randomly scattered around a region, have created land use patterns that are 
difficult for transportation to serve. People have no choice but to drive ever 3 rwhere. 
Alternate forms of transportation such as public transit, walking, bicycling, car- 
pooling don’t work as well in a pattern of sprawl development because travel trips 
are too long and too scattered. It is more difficult for government to respond to the 
growing needs created by these inefficient development patterns. Housing, jobs and 
shopping become more distant from each other, resulting in greater vehicle miles 
traveled. 

I challenge us to look for ways to meet our current transportation needs, while 
at the same time, we support efforts to steer new development into smart growth 
land use patterns. New funding plays an important role in fixing transportation 
problems in our major metropolitan areas. We need to leverage these new resources 
by making changes to the development patterns the transportation system serves 
to get the most efficient use of our money. 
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Smart Growth Is Part of the Solution 

Smart growth is a major factor in reversing the trends resulting from typical de¬ 
velopment patterns and traffic congestion. Smart growth provides for “common 
sense” development by encouraging growth where facilities and services already 
exist, bringing jobs and housing closer, and limiting development into farm lands 
and low density rural areas. I support the testimony of Don Chen, Executive Direc¬ 
tor of Smart Growth America, who spoke to your committee 2 weeks ago about the 
role the Federal Government can play in supporting smart growth policies and ac¬ 
tions by local governments. The reauthorization of TEA-21 can become a mecha¬ 
nism to support smart growth initiatives. This committee can help local govern¬ 
ments solve transportation problems by encouraging smart growth policies leading 
to fewer cars on the road. 

In King County, we’ve been working diligently to make Smart Growth work. In 
2000, only 4 percent of all of our new housing units went into our designated Rural 
Area. We’re revitalizing our older urban areas as evidenced by the nearly 10 percent 
growth in the city of Seattle from 1990-2000. Growth in the centers of the close- 
in suburbs is also rising. Over the last 10 years, the population in King County 
grew by 15 percent and the city of Seattle grew by 9 percent. This data dem¬ 
onstrates a reverse in the declining growth trend in the city of Seattle during pre¬ 
vious decades. This is not just happening in Seattle, but in other metropolitan areas 
as well. Future transportation investments need to support these recent trends. 

The viability of our urban areas is increasingly dependent on reliable transpor¬ 
tation networks. If we are successful in creating more Smart Growth communities, 
where people use their cars less, then we are actually preserving road capacity for 
those that really need it—like for the movement of freight. A clear example of how 
land use and transportation are being used together is in a Transit Oriented Devel¬ 
opment Project, which typically combines housing and local retail with a transit sta¬ 
tion or a park-and-ride lot. 

We need to create better pedestrian linkages to bus service, encourage greater 
densities and mixed-use developments around transit centers, and simply provide 
connections within our communities. Ongoing studies are demonstrating that many 
forms of urban development, especially sprawl, can work against physical activity 
such as walking and other forms of exercising. We have an obligation to give our 
citizens the transportation choices they need to make their lives easier and more 
healthful. 

Increases in Vehicle Miles Traveled 

People drive more and they own more cars. In King County, there are more reg¬ 
istered vehicles than there are registered drivers for those vehicles. Vehicle miles 
traveled (VMT) has also increased, so traffic congestion continues to worsen. 

In the Seattle region, from 1980 to 1990, VMT increased nearly three times faster 
than population and emplo 3 Tnent growth. However, from 1990 to 2000, VMT grew 
at approximately the same pace as population and employment. Although the trend 
is in the right direction, the transportation system needs to catch-up from the rapid 
growth in vmt from the past 20 years. Also, through strategic investments, we can 
ensure that this trend continues and does not revert back to the rapid rise of the 
80’s. 

While traffic congestion is the most evident sign of increasing VMT, other impor¬ 
tant impacts are significant to our quality of life. Increasing VMTS correlate to 
worsening air quality and higher energy consumption rates. 

Increase in Transit Ridership 

As we look to solutions to address our traffic congestion problems, we need to 
keep in mind that there is no quick fix to eliminate congestion. Instead, we will 
need broad solutions to address different facets of congestion and to give metropoli¬ 
tan areas the flexibility and choices they need. 

Often, we turn first to adding highway lanes. While this is an important part of 
the solution, alone it will not alleviate the traffic congestion problems we currently 
face. Additional congestion-fighting tools include improved transit service and other 
actions. 

In King County, we have one of the best transit operations in the Nation. Last 
year we exceeded 100 million annual riders for the first time. Transit’s share of 
daily travel is also going up. In the Seattle Metropolitan Area, commute trips on 
public transportation, as a percentage of all work trips, has increased from 6.3 per¬ 
cent in 1990 to 7.1 percent in 2000. I believe strategic investments will help us 
maintain this trend in transit ridership. However, we know that increasing traffic 
congestion is having a negative effect on our ability to operate transit efficiently. 
More congestion makes if harder for buses to maintain schedules, leading to more 
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buses providing the same level of service. Clearly, this is not a very efficient way 
to operate. 

Transit can and should be one of the key tools to address traffic congestion, espe¬ 
cially in metropolitan areas and centers where there are concentrations of people 
and jobs. To do this, we need to make sure transit becomes a viable alternative. 
Transit can compete with the car for commute trips if appropriate funding and oper¬ 
ating incentives are provided. Many inter-city rail routes, for example, have proven 
this and incredible progress in ridership has been realized. 

Revenue Sharing Formulas May Not Be the Answer 

Almost all highway assistance is provided to States based on a formula. Excep¬ 
tions include the recently enacted trade corridor/border crossing, intelligent trans¬ 
portation system deployment, and transportation community and system preserva¬ 
tion programs that are allocated on a national discretionary basis each year. Other 
exceptions are the regional Surface Transportation Program and Congestion Mitiga¬ 
tion/Air Quality programs where project selection is the responsibility of metropoli¬ 
tan planning organizations. About two-thirds of transit assistance is provided to 
transit operators on a formula basis through their metropolitan planning organiza¬ 
tions. About one-third is allocated on a national discretionary basis annually to start 
new and bus capital projects. Federal assistance must be directed toward solving 
problems in proportion to their severity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Encourage and Promote Flexible Funding Approaches 

Most Federal transportation programs pay for specific solutions; e.g., new high¬ 
way lanes or transit new starts, rather than the best overall transportation solution 
for a given corridor. While ISTEA and TEA-21 included flexible funding programs 
like the surface transportation program and Congestion Mitigation/Air Quality pro¬ 
grams with broad program eligibility, most Federal assistance is still provided on 
a mode-specific basis to existing road and transit providers. Furthermore in the first 
4 years of the CMAQ program, it has managed a mere 57 percent obligation rate. 
This rate is troubling and is the worst of any of the core programs in TEA-21 sug¬ 
gesting that even when Congress provides tools to the States for metropolitan needs 
it has not merited enough attention to address the problem. 

It is my belief that addressing congestion in the most strategic and effective way 
demands a comprehensive approach encompassing everything from improving oper¬ 
ations to managing growth. Federal, State and local governments can no longer af¬ 
ford to view investments in metropolitan infrastructure in separate, distinct ele¬ 
ments particularly when transportation infrastructure at the metropolitan level is 
far more complex and inter-modal then at the State or Federal levels. The very na¬ 
ture of a global economy and the need for our nation’s metropolitan economies to 
stand up against their competitors around the world by definition necessitates com¬ 
prehensive, strategic planning and ultimately targeted investments. Funding must 
be predicated on the notion that metropolitan governments in partnership with their 
constituents are most familiar with residential growth patterns, commercial devel¬ 
opment needs, freight mobility and the many other demands on local metropolitan 
areas. These demands must be dealt with in a cohesive fashion that allows for opti¬ 
mum flow and efficiency. 

Creation of a Metropolitan Transportation System 

Mr. Lomax’s research has consistently shown that roadway congestion can be 
quantified through various research indexes to identify our nation’s significant prob¬ 
lem areas. According to his research, rush-hour travel in five regions—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle-Everett, the Washington DC Metro Area and Las 
Vegas—takes 50 percent more time than non-rush hour travel. Additionally, he indi¬ 
cates that drivers in the largest metropolitan areas spend about half of their driving 
time stuck in traffic, far more than drivers in medium and smaller sized metropoli¬ 
tan areas. This work of identifying our nation’s significant problem areas must be 
advanced further. 

I believe Congress should take the next step of calling for in the upcoming reau¬ 
thorization the creation of a metropolitan transportation system that geographically 
defines the boundaries of metropolitan areas within which Federal transportation 
funds will be targeted. Similar in concept to the Federal Highway System or Inter¬ 
state systems, planning and investments for major highways, regional arterials, bus 
and subway routes, local and inter-city rail, freight corridors, ferries, and other 
transportation modes such as air travel must be carried out as part of a comprehen¬ 
sive metropolitan transportation system. Congestion relief is of such an urgent and 
immediate nature, that a step of this magnitude is necessary and warranted. Some 
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of this work has already heen accomplished through the work of Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organizations. We must find ways of furthering this work and aggressively in¬ 
fusing such metropolitan systems with the kind of strategic resource allocation that 
is needed. 

Creation of a Metropolitan Congestion Program 

Finally, I it is time for Congress to create a Metropolitan Congestion Program 
that would funnel Federal dollars directly to the metropolitan transportation sys¬ 
tem. This Metropolitan Congestion Program should be sized at a minimum equal 
to the National Highway System Program which this year received nearly $5 billion 
under TEA-21. I acknowledge the need for the next reauthorization bill to be craft¬ 
ed in a way that does not perpetuate a multiplicity of programs and perhaps this 
metropolitan program would encompass other programs in the current reauthoriza¬ 
tion bill originally intended to address congestion. However, at the local level, met¬ 
ropolitan organizations and governments in major urbanized areas are suffering 
from the lack of tools at their discretion. In fact metropolitan sub-allocations under 
TEA-21 are smaller as a percentage of total funding as compared to levels under 
ISTEA. 

While land use, permitting and many other functions that involve growth plan¬ 
ning, residential and commercial development are primarily the responsibility of 
these governments we are handcuffed by the lack of balance in matching infrastruc¬ 
ture investments to support development planning. Transportation dollars that are 
tunneled ultimately to local areas lack the clarity, transparency and precision in in¬ 
vestment decisions that metropolitan governments are most appropriately situated 
to provide. I strongly advocate that the right and ideal place is in the metropolitan 
areas. 

Over the past several months, I have begun to partner with colleagues around the 
country to form a metropolitan congestion coalition. The magnitude of these changes 
require the kind of bold, decisive leadership that our citizens deserve. The purpose 
of this coalition is to bring together metropolitan elected officials and business lead¬ 
ers in metropolitan areas to address these ideas for the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
We have to date been successful in our initial discussions around the country be¬ 
cause the need is so evident. I have no doubt that you also recognize this need and 
I am hoping to partner with you during this reauthorization cycle. 

I respectfully urge this committee to consider where transportation problems are 
most severe and the associated socio-economic consequences then to direct available 
Federal assistance to those areas proactively. In metropolitan areas and at all levels 
of government public resources are scarce. This only emphasizes the importance of 
greater discretion in funding decisions. We have strong decisionmakers in every 
metropolitan area who are first responders and are on the frontline helping to lead 
the economic engines of this Nation. The depth of this leadership capacity must be 
further utilized to propose and implement solutions that enhance vitality and en¬ 
ergy in these regions. Congestion cannot be allowed to stand in the way. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for giving me this op¬ 
portunity to share with you my views on the reauthorization of the Federal Surface 
Transportation Program. 


Statement of Anthony Downs, Senior Fellow, The Brookings Institution 

My name is Anthony Downs, and I am a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion. I am the author of the 1992 book STUCK IN TRAFFIC, which deals with the 
causes of and possible remedies for peak-hour traffic congestion, and which I am 
now revising for a second edition. The views I state here are solely my own, and 
not those of the Brookings Institution, its Trustees, or its other staff members. 

My comments will consist of a series of major points, with some supporting discus¬ 
sion of each. These points are focused on a realistic view of the nature of traffic con¬ 
gestion, both present and future, and what actions might be taken to relieve it. 

The Positive Soeial Function of Traffic Congestion 

Most people regard peak-hour traffic congestion as an unmitigated evil, but that 
viewpoint is incorrect. Congestion is a vital de facto device we use to ration the 
scarce space on our roads during periods when too many people want to use that 
space at once. In effect, congestion is a balancing mechanism that enables us to pur¬ 
sue many other goals besides rapid movement—goals American society values high¬ 
ly. Those goals include having a wide variety of choices about where to live and 
where to work, working during similar hours so we can interact with each other effi¬ 
ciently, living in low-density settlement patterns, and enjoying highly flexible means 
of movement—that is, private vehicles. The only other possible means of rationing 
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highway space when too many people want to use it would be (1) charging high tolls 
to keep many people off the roads then, which most Americans decisively reject be¬ 
cause it would unduly favor the wealthy, or (2) spending enormously more money 
to build enough roads to handle all peak-hour traffic without delays. But that would 
require turning metropolitan areas into virtual cement slabs—which would be envi¬ 
ronmentally undesirable and prohibitively costly. Since we wisely reject those means 
of allocating road space, we must use delays from overcrowding in order to pursue 
the other goals we want to achieve. So congestion makes possible large-scale social 
benefits as well as the costs of delay on which most people focus when they think 
about it. 

Peak-Hour Congestion Is Inevitably Going to Get Worse All Over the World 

Because it performs a critical rationing function, traffic congestion is inescapable 
in large modern and modernizing metropolitan areas all over the world. In fact, it 
is certain to get worse in almost all of those areas, because populations are Rowing, 
and higher fractions of those increased populations will be using private vehicles for 
movement. So the biggest future ground transportation problem everywhere in the 
world will be coping with immense increases in the number of vehicles in use. In 
the United States, since 1980, we have added 1.2 cars, trucks, or buses to our reg¬ 
istered vehicle population for every one person added to our human population. 
(This ratio was 1.49 to 1 in the 1980’s, but declined to 1 to 1 in the 1990’s.) In addi¬ 
tion, we have increased the average number of miles each vehicle is driven each 
year. Hence total vehicle miles traveled increased by 72 percent from 1980 to 1998; 
whereas our total population increased by less than 20 percent. 

In the 1990’s, we added 32 million persons to our human population, and we may 
do so again in each of the next two decades. Unless American behavior changes 
radically, that means we will add as many as 64 million more vehicles to our reg¬ 
istered vehicle population by 2020. Coping with the added traffic generated by this 
increase will be the main challenge to our ground transportation policy in the next 
two decades. Without doubt, traffic congestion will get worse because of these popu¬ 
lation dynamics. 

Peak-Hour Congestion Is Almost Impossible to Eliminate Once It has Appeared 

Once peak-hour congestion appears on a major roadway, it cannot be entirely 
eliminated by expanding the capacity of that road, though its duration can be re¬ 
duced. That is because of the operation of the Principle of Triple Convergence. If 
the road’s capacity is expanded, traffic at first moves faster on that road. But soon 
people realize this, and start altering their behavior. Drivers converge on the ex¬ 
panded road from other routes they have been using to escape congestion, from 
other times they have been using to avoid it, and even from other modes like buses 
or trains. Soon the increase in vehicles overloads the expanded road once again until 
traffic at the peak hour is moving no faster than before. True, the peak period may 
be shorter and the number of vehicles carried by the road each hour may be larger, 
since the road’s capacity has been expanded. But traffic during the peak period will 
move no faster than before the road’s capacity was increased. This means we cannot 
“build our way out of congestion” by expanding road capacity on crowded express¬ 
ways or other key routes, once peak-hour congestion has appeared on them. 

Another obstacle to “building our way out of congestion” is that expanded roads 
may attract more new development along their routes, generating more traffic than 
before the roads were expanded. This is particularly likely in fast-growing metro¬ 
politan areas. 

Yet American Society Will Need to Spend Heavily on Road Construction in the Fu¬ 
ture 

Though we cannot build our way out of existing congestion, large future spending 
on road capacity will certainly be needed for two reasons. The first is to maintain 
existing roads and bridges, many of which are in serious need of repairs. Existing 
roadways are almost certain to carry much more traffic in the future than any new 
roads built, since the former serve large already-existing population centers; where¬ 
as new roads will mainly serve lower-density growth areas. That makes improving 
existing roads a very high priority goal. 

The second reason is to provide mobility for new-growth areas, most of which will 
be located on the peripheries of existing metropolitan regions. As settlements ex¬ 
pand outward, new roads will be necessary to create mobility for their residents. 
Some advocates of “smart growth” argue that most future population increases 
should be accommodated by raising densities in already-built-up areas, rather than 
by expanding outward in more “sprawl.” Some increases in density will probably 
occur. But residents of most American neighborhoods do not want higher densities 
and will resist them vehemently, as experience clearly shows. Therefore, the chance 
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that even a majority of future growth will occur through higher densities rather 
than though more outward development is very small. A lot more roads will be 
needed to provide mobility for residents of those new outlying areas. 

Emphasis on Measuring the Aggregate Costs of Congestion Tend to Exaggerate Its 
Pain 

The Texas Transportation Institute (TTI) has developed useful measures of traffic 
congestion, and changes in it over time, for a large number of major metropolitan 
areas. But the way these measures are expressed tends to exaggerate the amount 
of pain inflicted upon the American driving public. TTI estimates that the greatest 
annual delay from congestion in 1999 per person occurred in the Los Angeles region 
and equaled 56 hours; the average annual delay per person for 68 regions was 36 
hours. 56 hours is a whole week of 8-hour days, and that certainly seems like a lot 
of wasted time. But when divided by 240 working days, and then by 2 for two trips 
per day, the average delay per person was 7.0 minutes per one-way commuting trip 
in the worst case (Los Angeles) and only 4.5 minutes for all 68 regions. When 
viewed this way, the “excess” time spent commuting does not seem so immense, 
though we all tend to remember the worst delays as being close to the average. This 
is the price we pay for rationing the scarce space on our roadways during peak 
hours so we can pursue all those other goals I mentioned at the outset of this testi¬ 
mony. 

Americans Strongly Prefer Moving in Private Vehicles to Using Public Transit 

Most Americans prefer using private vehicles for mobility instead of public transit 
because private vehicles have many superior traits. These include greater comfort, 
more flexibility as to timing, ability to perform several tasks on one trip, greater 
speed, more privacy, and—if parking is free—possibly lower costs. The average auto¬ 
mobile commuting trip in 1990 was about 22 minutes; whereas the average bus 
commuting trip was 36 minutes and the average rail commuting trip was 45 min¬ 
utes. Thus, any major shift from private vehicles to transit would increase the aver¬ 
age amount of time spent commuting. 

The strong preference among Americans for moving in private vehicles is shown 
by data from the 1995 nationwide Personal Transportation Survey. Over 90 percent 
of all work trips were in private vehicles, vs. 3.7 percent on public transit. (Since 
a large fraction of all public transit work trips are in New York City, if that city’s 
trips are removed, only about 2.2 percent of commuters outside New York City use 
public transit.) Counting all types of trips, 86.1 percent were in private vehicles, and 
only 1.8 percent on public transit. 

Transit advocates have pointed out that transit usage has recently grown faster 
in percentage terms than miles driven in private vehicles. Therefore, in December 
2000, the Surface Transportation Policy Project (STPP) claimed that “Growth in 
public transit exceeds growth in driving.” But transit usage is so tiny compared to 
driving that even very small percentage gains in highway travel involve vastly larg¬ 
er absolute increases miles traveled than much larger percentage gains in transit 
travel. In 1999, the year about which STPP said that “Growth in public transit ex¬ 
ceeds growth in driving,” total transit travel grew by about 1.7 billion passenger 
miles. But car passenger travel grew at least 51 billion miles, and travel in all small 
private vehicles (excluding motorcycles and buses) increased at least 80 billion 
miles. Thus, the annual increases in highway passenger miles traveled in 1999 ex¬ 
ceeded those in transit passenger miles by ratios of either 31 or 48 to 1. That hardly 
indicates that growth in transit was exceeding growth in driving! 

More Spending Is Needed for Public Transit Too—But Much of It Should Be for a 
Different Kind of Transit 

The nation’s public transit systems also need major future investments, but they 
should aim at making significant changes in the way public transit is provided. Fu¬ 
ture public transit expansion should focus on smaller-scale, more flexible, and less 
heavily regulated means of movement that are feasible for serving relatively low- 
density settlement patterns, which will remain dominant. Improving such forms of 
public transit will be vital in serving portions of the population unable to drive, es¬ 
pecially the rapidly rising very elderly population. Major spending on fixed-rail sys¬ 
tems, including light rail, is not likely to be very efficient at meeting our most press¬ 
ing public transit needs. Moreover, expanding public transit is also not likely to re¬ 
duce future traffic congestion much, if any. Some of the regions with very extensive 
public transit systems also have among the most intensive traffic congestion, includ¬ 
ing Washington, Boston, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
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How Could Future Traffic Congestion Be Reduced? 

What devices exist for improving future congestion levels—even though some 
worsening of congestion probably cannot be prevented? There are no total remedies, 
and not even many approaches that might slow down increases in future congestion. 
However, the following tactics seem the most promising: 

• Coping with Accidents and Incidents as Causes of Congestion Delays. Many ex¬ 
perts—including the TTI—believe accidents and incidents are the single most im¬ 
portant cause of traffic congestion. Accident rates per 100 million miles driven have 
been steadily declining, partly because a higher fraction of traffic is occurring on 
better designed roads, especially interstate highways. But the absolute number of 
accidents has stabilized because of increased driving. Probably the most effective 
way of reducing accident-caused congestion on major roadways consists of faster re¬ 
moval of accidents from traffic lanes using roving teams of specialists controlled by 
traffic management centers. Many States already have created such centers, but 
their effectiveness could be improved with more sensors and more roving teams of 
obstacle removing specialists. This requires intensive coordination of police, fire, 
health-care, towing, and communications agencies in each jurisdiction. 

• Shifting Some Future Growth to Smaller Regions. Multiple regressions based 
on TTI congestion measures show that congestion is most serious in the largest met¬ 
ropolitan areas, and those experiencing absolutely large amounts of population 
growth. Smaller areas are not as seriously affected by congestion even if they have 
high percentage growth rates. Hence one long-range offset to congestion would be 
shifting more population growth to smaller metropolitan areas. True, that is difficult 
to do through public policies. Most larger areas want to keep on growing, and they 
have important advantages of scale to attract future development. Yet any indi¬ 
vidual or organization extremely frustrated by congestion can greatly improve his, 
her, or its mobility by moving to a much smaller metropolitan area. 

• Using HOT Lanes to Provide Drivers on Congested Roads with a Fast Choice. 
On already-heavily congested expressways, HOT lanes (High-Occupancy-Toll lanes) 
can offer a high-speed peak-hour mobility alternative to those drivers willing to pay 
tolls, without forcing all those not willing to pay tolls to drive at other times. HOT 
lanes accept both High Occupancy Vehicles (HOVs) and Single Occupancy Vehicles 
(SOVs) if the latter pay a toll during peak hours. The toll is variable, and it is set 
high enough to keep traffic on such lanes low enough to permit rapid traffic flow. 
This arrangement does not eliminate all congestion on such roads, but offers drivers 
a choice of rapid movement through paying high tolls or congested movement with¬ 
out tolls. Hence HOT lanes are politically superior to putting tolls on all the lanes 
in the roadway, which eliminates the choice of traveling without tolls on that road¬ 
way during peak hours. However, HOT lanes should be created only by adding new 
lanes to the roadway or converting HOV lanes, not by converting existing non-toll 
lanes to HOT lane use. 

• Metering Access to Expressways. Metering entry-points onto expressways so as 
to slow entering flows appears to have some potential for increasing the average 
speed during peak hours, according to experience in Seattle. However, it may shift 
some previous congestion to lines of people waiting to get onto the expressways 
through the meters. 

• Adding Capacity at Specific Bottlenecks. Where traffic flows suffer from defi¬ 
nite bottlenecks, expanding the capacity of those bottlenecks might speed flows over 
the whole network of which they are a part. However, doing this is often difficult 
technically, and may be controversial as well. An example of both problems is the 
major traffic bottleneck created by the San Francisco Bay Bridge. 

• Moving Home and Job Closer Together. One tactic an individual can use to cut 
commuting time is moving either home or job so they are closer together. This can 
be quite effective for one person, but may be difficult for a household in which more 
than one person works outside the home. It is also difficult in regions with very high 
housing costs, such as the San Jose and San Francisco areas. 

Get Used to Traffic Congestion 

No matter what public policies are adopted in response to future traffic conges¬ 
tion, it is likely to get worse in nearly all parts of the world. So my final advice 
is: Cet accustomed to it. Commute in an air-conditioned car with a stereo radio, a 
tape deck and CD player, a hands-free telephone, a micro-wave oven, and a fellow 
passenger whose company you enjoy. Realize that congestion is providing benefits 
to you by rationing the roads you use and letting you pursue other goals besides 
rapid movement. In short, learn to treat being stuck in traffic as part of your nor¬ 
mal leisure life, because it’s here to stay. 
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Responses of Anthony Downs to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. In your testimony, you restate in different terms the TTI estimate of 
delay from congestion, based on 1999 figures. At the hearing. Dr. Lomeix of TTI gave 
updated numbers. Specifically, he testified that “The penalty [from congestion] in 
areas with populations between 500,000 and 3 million increased by 300 percent 
[since 1982] . . . Total hours in travelers in the[se] 76 [largest metropolitan] areas 
were delayed increased from 750 million in 1982 to 3.6 billion in 2000. Do you have 
any dispute with that testimony? 

Response. I have not analyzed the Texas Transportation Institute’s (TTI’s) method 
of computing hourly and dollar costs of congestion in detail, and I have great respect 
for Tim Lomax. So I have no reason to dispute his assertions about these costs. 

Question 2. You testified that “the ’excess’ time spent commuting does not seem 
so immense”. In light of Dr. Lomax’ testimony, what is your opinion of the real dol¬ 
lar cost in lost time and productivity, increased insurance premiums, auto mainte¬ 
nance, and collision repair for the average rush hour commuter in these 76 areas? 

Response. The reason I said that “the time spent commuting does not seem so im¬ 
mense” involves dividing TTI’s estimates down to their daily impact upon individual 
commuters. For example, he says that “total hours of delay in the 76 largest metro¬ 
politan areas amounted to 3.6 billion in 2000.” In 2000, the 76 largest metropolitan 
areas (MSAs only) contained 160,288,549 residents. In 2000, 46.8 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation was employed. If that ratio were true in these 76 areas, that would be 
75.015 million workers living there. If 90 percent drove to work, which is the na¬ 
tional average, that would be 67.514 million auto commuters (not counting those on 
buses who would also experience congestion). Thus, 3.6 billion hours divided by 
67.514 million commuters is 51.8 hours per commuter per year in 2000. But there 
are 240 working days each year, and 2 commuting trips per day. That is 480 trips 
for each commuter. 51.8 hours equals 3,108 minutes. That number divided by 480 
equals an average of 6.48 minutes of delay per commuting trip. That does not seem 
nearly as immense a figure as 3.6 billion hours for the whole year, but it is the same 
number. 

Furthermore, because people experience commuting delays a little bit at a time, 
it is not clear to me that they could make as productive use of this lost time as 
the totals might imply. 51.8 hours per commuter per year is more than an entire 
work week. But if you saved 6.48 minutes per trip each day, you would not have 
one block of more time equal to 51.8 hours to use—you would have 480 blocks of 
6.48 minutes each. That is why I believe aggregating these numbers into totals ex¬ 
aggerates the real loss that people experience, and the alternate uses to which they 
could in theory put that time. 

I cannot compute the “real dollar cost in lost time and productivity, increased in¬ 
surance premiums, auto maintenance, and collision repair for the average rush hour 
commuter.” However, I can tell you that the absolute number of automobile acci¬ 
dents in the United States has not risen much in recent years, in spite of large in¬ 
creases in vehicle miles driven. Thus, from 1990 to 2000, when vehicle miles driven 
in the entire United States rose by 28.6 percent, the absolute number of vehicles 
of all types involved in accidents increased by only 0.5 percent, and the number in¬ 
volved in fatal accidents declined by 3.7 percent. So I see no reason that commuting 
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has caused more collisions (since there aren’t many more collisions) or higher insur¬ 
ance premiums or repair costs in the period from 1990 to 2000. 

Question 3. Please quantify, with as much particularity as you are able, the detri¬ 
mental impact on our environment (in terms of air quality in the nation’s 76 largest 
metropolitan areas) of traffic congestion. 

Response. It is impossible to quantify the detrimental impact of traffic congestion 
in air quality in the 76 largest metropolitan areas because that impact varies im¬ 
mensely from one region to another, and from one place to another within each re¬ 
gion. Air quality is greatly influence by local topography, local wind currents, and 
other factors that make any large generalizations about its overall reaction to com¬ 
muting suspect. No doubt congestion does add to the pollutants in the air by keep¬ 
ing people in their cars with their motors running longer than they would be if 
there were no congestion. 

But no large metropolitan area in the world can function efficiently without traffic 
congestion during peak periods. Traffic congestion is a necessary balancing mecha¬ 
nism in the efficient operation of modern life, which requires most people to work 
during the same hours so they can interact easily. Therefore, we need some way to 
ration the limited space on our roads among the many people who want to use them 
at the same time—far more people than they can hold simultaneously. There are 
only two other ways to ration that space: by charging money to enter it, and by 
building so many roads that everyone who wants to travel in peak periods can do 
so without delay. The latter is impossible as long as we all work the same hours, 
because it would be immensely costly and turn each region into one giant concrete 
slab. The former is not politically acceptable to Americans. Therefore, we have to 
have congestion to function efficiently, since that requires most people in each re¬ 
gion to work about the same hours each day. 

Question 4. Please describe, with as much particularity as you are able, what you 
believe to be an acceptable level of environmental impact, in terms of air quality, 
resulting from traffic congestion in the nation’s 76 largest metropolitan areas. 

Response. I am not an air quality specialist, so I cannot describe what is “an ac¬ 
ceptable level of air quality” resulting from traffic congestion. However, I believe the 
current method of measuring air quality in individual regions is not reliable. As I 
understand it, a region’s air is considered polluted if it violates pollution standards 
for a tiny percentage of all the observations made in that region during an entire 
year. But I leave this esoteric subject to specialists in the relevant regulatory agen¬ 
cies—especially the Environmental Protection Agency—who understand it better 
than I do. 

Question 5. For those of us not so sanguine about traffic congestion as the view 
expressed in your testimony that “in effect, congestion is a balancing mechanism 
that enables us to pursue many other goals beside rapid movement”, would you 
please describe, witb as much particularity as you are able, all of the detrimental/ 
deleterious effects to our society from traffic congestion? 

Response. Congestion does cost people time lost sitting in traffic, but that is the 
price they are willing to pay for being able to pursue other goals they prefer over 
getting to work sooner. Those goals include having a wide choice of places to live 
and work, being able to perform more than one purpose on a single trip, working 
at the same time as other people for the efficient operation of the economy, buying 
lower-cost homes that are located far out, living in low-density settlements, and 
working in scattered low-density workplaces. If many people really placed a huge 
value on minimizing the time they spent commuting, they would move closer to 
their jobs, or take jobs closer to where they work, or move to smaller regions where 
congestion is low. Some do, but most do not because they still prefer pursuing other 
goals over minimizing their commuting time. 

Congestion also increases air pollution and consumes more fuel than would be the 
case if there were no congestion. But we cannot live in large-scale settlements with¬ 
out peak-hour congestion, for reasons set forth above. If Congress were really inter¬ 
ested in conserving fuel and reducing air pollution, it would substantially raise gaso¬ 
line taxes, as most other developed nations have done. But Congress is clearly not 
very interested in reducing fuel consumption or air pollution if doing so would incur 
political costs, which it would because the members know that many Americans 
would object. Most Americans are not interested in reducing national fuel consump¬ 
tion or air pollution either—if doing so would cost them more, which it would. 

Long congestion also makes people irritable and increases tension. This is more 
likely on days when congestion is unexpectedly long because of some unusual inci¬ 
dent than on typical days, because people get used to their “normal” delays. 

Question 6. In your testimony, you assert that we cannot “build our way out of 
congestion” because drivers will divert to newly expanded roads with better travel 
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times, or expanded roads may attract new development, thus generating more traf¬ 
fic. This phenomenon is often referred to as “induced traffic.” How would you de¬ 
scribe the positive social benefit of “induced traffic” in terms of increased mobility 
or congestion? 

Response. “Induced traffic” usually means that, if more roads are built, more de¬ 
velopment will take place along those roads, increasing the traffic flows on them. 
That is different from the “Principle of Triple Convergence,” which states that ex¬ 
panding the capacity of a freeway that is already experiencing peak-hour over¬ 
loading will cause people who are already traveling in some other manner to shift 
onto the expanded freeway during peak hours from (1) other routes, (2) other times, 
and (3) other modes, such as transit. Such shifting will continue until the freeway 
is just as overloaded as it was before the capacity gain, although the peak period 
may be shorter and more cars will be able to move on the freeway during that pe¬ 
riod. Thus, “induced traffic” refers to the creation of additional traffic from people 
who are not present today; whereas the “Principle of Triple Convergence” refers to 
people who are already commuting but would rearrange their behavior in response 
to more freeway capacity. 

“Induced traffic” is one way of looking at the result of building roads out into va¬ 
cant land around a metropolitan area. The existence of the roads makes living in 
those now-vacant areas more convenient, thereby encouraging developers to build 
housing and other improvements along those roads. This provides a social benefit 
to the people who occupy that housing or use those other improvements. In fact, it 
is impossible to avoid creating “induced traffic” in areas experiencing rapid popu¬ 
lation growth, which usually occurs at the edge of each region. As more people oc¬ 
cupy homes there, a need arises for more roads to serve them—as will surely be 
the case in the next 20 years in the U.S. But when those roads are built, that en¬ 
courages still more people to move there. But, after all, those more people will have 
to live somewhere. “Induced traffic” is thus an almost inescapable accompaniment 
to population growth. Stopping “induced traffic” would require stopping most future 
growth, or at least growth in outlying areas. But that is not consistent with the like¬ 
ly future growth of the United States at over 1 percent per year. 

Senator Smith’s questions display some frustration about the idea that congestion 
is a necessary and inescapable part of modern life in large metropolitan areas. But 
it performs a vital social function—that of rationing road space during peak hours. 
I sympathize with that frustration, which is only natural in light of increasing con¬ 
gestion. But alternatives to rising traffic congestion—such as road pricing or raising 
gasoline taxes sky high—are understandably unpalatable to Confess. 

As our society gets more populous, our traffic congestion is going to get worse be¬ 
cause we are not willing to adopt those measures that would prevent it from doing 
so. Most Americans accept rising congestion as better than those alternative meas¬ 
ures, although they like to complain about the resulting congestion. But it is futile 
to rage against rising congestion if we are not willing to pay the price of adopting 
those policies that would prevent congestion from rising. The only other alternative 
is to halt the nation’s population growth. But we cannot stop babies from being born 
or people from crossing our border into the United States without also adopting poli¬ 
cies that we do not regard as acceptable. So rising congestion is inescapable under 
present political and economic conditions. That is why I urge people to get used to 
it, and learn to enjoy it as best they can! 


Statement of C. Kenneth Orski, Editoe/Publisher, Innovation Briefs 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: My name is C. Kenneth Orski. I am 
editor and publisher of Innovation Briefs, a bi-monthly publication which has been 
reporting and interpreting developments in the transportation sector for the past 13 
years. Innovation Briefs, I am pleased to say, has a wide and influential audience 
that includes congressional staffs. Federal, State and local transportation officials, 
newspaper editors, business leaders, association executives, and transportation pro¬ 
fessionals. My testimony today is based on observations acquired in the course of 
gathering and analyzing information for our publication. These observations draw 
on recent briefings and conference presentations, and on interviews and personal 
communications with members of the transportation community in Washington, and 
with State and local transportation officials across the country. 

My overall conclusion is that we enter this reauthorization cycle with fewer issues 
that might divide the transportation community, and with a larger measure of a 
consensus among major stakeholders than at any other time in recent history. Un¬ 
like the last reauthorization cycle, when interest groups jockeyed for position and 
floated a number of competing proposals, this time around I find near-universal sen- 
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timent that we ought to buildupon the combined legacy of ISTEA and TEA-2 leather 
than engage in a bruising fight to reinvent the Federal surface transportation pro¬ 
gram. To be sure, there will be some proposals for changes, but these are likely to 
be refinements to program delivery rather than radical changes in the program 
structure itself. 

Turning to specifics, I discern a large degree of consensus within the transpor¬ 
tation industry and among major stakeholder groups on several policy directions: 

Protecting the Highway Trust Fund 

There is unanimous agreement, I believe, that the budgetary “firewall” protections 
and the principle of guaranteed minimum levels of annual spending should be pre¬ 
served. At the same time, everyone recognizes that some refinements in the RABA 
formula will be necessary in order to prevent dramatic year-to-year swings in high¬ 
way funding, such as occurred this year. 

Increasing Program Flexibility 

Similarly, there appears to be much support for greater program flexibility, i.e. 
giving Federal-aid recipients greater freedom to transfer funds between major pro¬ 
grams and between sub-categories within programs. While a good deal of flexibility 
already exists, there is support for clarifying and enhancing tbis flexibility, perhaps 
by reducing the number of existing set-asides and sub-allocations. 

Congestion Mitigation 

Traffic congestion is viewed by all as a serious national problem that requires a 
national response. There appears to be a large measure of consensus within the 
transportation community that the response should include both capacity expansion 
and improvements in the operation of existing facilities—although opinions among 
stakeholders differ as to the proper balance to be accorded to these two major traffic 
mitigation strategies. My own belief is that, while operational strategies can help 
to some extent to reduce congestion due to accidents and vehicle breakdowns (the 
so-called “non-recurrent” congestion), only additional highway capacity, in the form 
of new lanes and design changes, can decrease or eliminate recurrent bottlenecks 
caused by too many vehicles trying to squeeze into too few highway lanes. Pro¬ 
ponents of the “you-can’t-build-your-way-out-of-traffic-congestion” school of thought 
seem to ignore the fact that additional highway lanes, even if eventually they do 
fill up with traffic, help to accommodate increased population growth and economic 
development. After all, schools and hospitals in areas of rapid growth also eventu¬ 
ally fill up with students and patients, yet this never has stopped us from building 
more schools and more hospitals to fill growing demand. 

A comprehensive Federal attack on the problem of traffic congestion might take 
the form of a specific “bottleneck reduction” program (along the lines suggested by 
the American Highway Users Alliance), supplemented by a program of operational 
improvements designed to squeeze more capacity out of existing facilities. Bottle¬ 
neck reduction can often be achieved without major new construction by eliminating 
the sources of traffic flow instability, such as inadequate acceleration and 
deccelertion lanes, and lane constriction (e.g., three lanes of traffic funneling into 
two lanes.) Operational improvements would rely heavily on the application of ad¬ 
vanced intelligent transportation system (ITS) technologies, to strengthen emer¬ 
gency response, improve detection and clearance of accidents (incident manage¬ 
ment), promote wider dissemination of real-time weather and traffic information to 
the traveling public, improve work zone management and establish more regional 
Traffic Management Centers. 

Environmental Streamlining 

Simplifying and accelerating the process of highway project review and approval 
is viewed as a critical priority by large segments of the transportation community 
. While current efforts of the Federal Highway Administration to streamline proce¬ 
dures through administrative action are commendable, the transportation commu¬ 
nity, I believe, is looking to Congress to provide more explicit legislative directions 
to reduce the delays that have plagued the project implementation process. Issues 
that call for congressional resolution include establishing uniform ground rules and 
timelines for dispute resolution; further reducing or eliminating the Federal review 
process for minor projects; setting maximum time limits for federally required re¬ 
views for major projects; clarifying responsibilities and requirements under NEPA 
in Section 4(f); and giving States and localities greater authority to sign off on envi¬ 
ronmental reviews through self-certification. 

The environmental community’s position on environmental streamlining reforms 
is not clear at this time. To my knowledge, no overt opposition to expediting the 
project approval process has been expressed by environmental groups so far, per- 
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haps because transportation officials have been careful to stress that advocacy of en¬ 
vironmental streamlining should not be construed as an attack on environmental 
values, and that project delivery can be streamlined without hurting the environ¬ 
ment. 

Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) Program 

Continued Federal support of the ITS program remains a high priority for large 
segments of the transportation community. Specific objectives advocated by the ITS 
community include initiatives to encourage regional partnerships for coordinated 
ITS operations; deployment of ITS technology to enhance highway operations and 
to increase the efficiency and security of intermodal freight movement; and pro¬ 
grams to expand freeway and arterial monitoring instrumentation in metropolitan 
areas (currently, only 22 percent of the urban freeway network and virtually no ar- 
terials are instrumented). Another frequently mentioned idea is the creation of a na¬ 
tional “infostructure” network, capable of collecting and sharing transportation sys¬ 
tem condition and performance information covering the entire national highway 
system. Such a national communication network could become an integral and vital 
part of a homeland security infrastructure, available in times of national emergency 
for evacuation and mobilization purposes. 

Transit Issues: Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) 

Increased funding, especially for New Starts, is likely to dominate the transit in¬ 
dustry’s reauthorization agenda. According to the latest Annual Report on New 
Starts published by the Federal Transit Administration, there are some 50 rail 
projects in preliminary engineering or final design. These projects represent a poten¬ 
tial demand of $30-35 billion. Another several dozen projects, worth $70-75 billion, 
are in the alternatives analysis stage. While the transit industry is not expected to 
seek funding for all these projects, this begins to define the level of future demand 
for new starts projects in the eyes of the transit community. 

Carving out a bigger role for Bus Rapid Transit (BRT), which is now undergoing 
a series of demonstrations, could significantly reduce the need for transit capital 
funding. According to the General Accounting Office, Bus Rapid Transit shows 
promise of offering a level of service comparable to that of light rail transit (LRT) 
at a fraction of their cost (an average of $9 million/mile for BRT vs $34.8 million/ 
mile for LRT—Report GAO-01-984). Many transit experts believe that Bus Rapid 
Transit could lead to a new generation of more flexible, less expensive New Starts. 

High Occupancy ! Toll (HOT) Lane Networks 

However, for Bus Rapid Transit to offer service quality comparable to that of rail 
(and to make it eligible for New Starts funding) the buses must be able to run in 
reserved lanes that are congestion-free even in peak periods. This has led to pro¬ 
posals to convert and expand existing stretches of HOV lanes into seamless net¬ 
works of high occupancy/toll (HOT) lanes in major metropolitan areas. The HOT 
lanes would be open to buses and carpools without charge and to single-occupant 
cars for a fee. By varying the fee according to demand with the help of electronic 
transponders (as is already being done on the 1-15 HOT lanes in San Diego), the 
number of single-occupant cars seeking entry to the HOT lanes could be restrained 
to maintain free-flowing traffic conditions at all times, thus ensuring the integrity 
of the Bus Rapid Transit concept. Funds to develop and operate the HOT lane net¬ 
works could come from a combination of existing Federal-aid highway funds, a New 
Starts BRT set-aside, and tolls collected from single-occupant vehicles using the re¬ 
served lanes. 

Surveys of motorists on the SR 91 Express Lanes in Orange County show that 
people of all income levels choose to use the toll lanes when saving time is really 
important to them. Indeed, a utility van or a pickup truck is a far common sight 
on California’s HOT lanes than a Lexus. A recent study of the High Occupancy/Toll 
lanes on 1-15 north of San Diego indicates that public opinion strongly favors priced 
lanes that offer the option of a faster and more reliable trip. As existing urban free¬ 
ways become more and more congested and as travel on them becomes increasingly 
slower and less reliable, I believe there will be plenty of people and businesses will¬ 
ing to pay for the privilege of traveling in congestion-free lanes. Such HOT networks 
would benefit not only individual travelers, freight movers and goods deliverers who 
need a fast and reliable way to reach their destination, but also users of general 
purpose lanes, which would become less congested as some traffic switched to the 
toll lanes. In my judgment, a congressionally authorized program of HOT Lane net- 
works-built as enabling infrastructure for Bus Rapid Transit but also available as 
a paying option to individual drivers who seek a faster and more reliable trip-would 
be an eloquent expression of the increasingly intermodal nature of our Federal sur¬ 
face transportation program. 
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“Essential Intercity Bus Services” 

While the subject of Amtrak and intercity transportation falls outside the scope 
of this hearing, there is one aspect of it that may be of potential concern to this 
committee. The restructuring of Amtrak and the potential abandonment of some of 
its unprofitable intercity rail corridors, may create serious mobility deficiencies in 
many communities across America. One solution would be to establish a network 
of intercity buses to take the place of the discontinued train services. The bus net¬ 
work would connect small towns and rural communities to regional airports and to 
transportation hubs in larger cities. The bus services could be run by private car¬ 
riers and, where necessary, supported by Federal subsidy payments modeled after 
the congressionally authorized “essential air services” program (49 U.S.C. 41731). 
Essential air services have been maintained with Federal subsidy support at ap¬ 
proximately 100 communities affected by airline deregulation. I believe a similar ap¬ 
proach could restore mobility to hundreds of communities threatened by possible 
cutbacks in intercity rail service. 

Long Term Viability of the Trust Fund 

Finally, I detect a growing concern within the transportation community about 
the long term capacity of the Highway Trust Fund to finance the nation’s future 
transportation needs. The preponderance of opinion is that the growth in gasoline 
tax revenue will not keep pace with the rising demand and cost of highway preser¬ 
vation, reconstruction and rehabilitation. A growing use of ethanol-based fuels (its 
use jumped 28 percent in 2001) and the long range impact of hybrid and fuel cell 
vehicles is expected to further diminish the prospects for gas tax revenue suffi¬ 
ciency. In the short run, shifting ethanol tax receipts from the general fund to the 
Highway Trust Fund might ease the situation somewhat. But looking beyond the 
next reauthorization cycle, we may have to consider entirely new approaches to Fed¬ 
eral transportation program financing. Hence, I join other transportation leaders in 
urging a congressionally mandated study to explore alternative financing mecha¬ 
nisms that would offer a stable and adequate long-term source of transportation fi¬ 
nancing. 

This concludes my testimony. Thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 


Response of C. Kenneth Orski to Additional Question from Senator Smith 

Question. Would you please discuss in greater detail your thoughts on HOT lanes. 
What I am most interested in are your thoughts as to how such a concept can be 
employed on a nation-wide scale in our bill next year reauthorizing the Highway 
Trust Fund and surface transportation programs. 

Response. HOT Lanes and Bus Rapid Transit are two key ideas on which we 
should build a new urban transport policy for the 21st century. The first offers 
urban motorists an option of faster, congestion-free travel, while the second prom¬ 
ises effective mass transit service at a fraction of the cost of new rail starts. Com¬ 
bined, they offer a powerful new approach to improving urban mobility. 

HOT Lanes 

High-OccupancyAToll (HOT) lanes are limited-access lane which high-occupancy 
vehicles (carpools and buses) are allowed to use for free while other vehicles gain 
access to them by paying a variable toll. The lanes are “managed” through pricing 
so as to maintain free-flow conditions even during the height of rush hours. HOT 
lanes have been in operation for several years in Orange County (the SR91 Express 
Lanes) and San Diego County (converted HOV lanes on 1-15). More than a dozen 
other HOT lane projects are in the planning process in places like Dallas, Denver, 
Houston, Miami and Silicon Valley .HOT lanes have been endorsed by the Environ¬ 
mental Defense Eund and other environmental groups as an innovative transpor¬ 
tation concept that offers benefits to all users of a congested corridor-carpoolers and 
transit riders as well as automobile users. 

Bus Rapid Transit 

Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) refers to high-capacity bus transit along major corridors, 
aiming to match the capacity and level of service of rail transit while adding the 
inherent flexibility of buses. For Bus Rapid Transit to offer service quality com¬ 
parable to that of rail, buses must be able to operate in limited access, congestion- 
free lanes. The best examples of high capacity BRT systems are Curitiba, Brazil and 
Ottawa’s Transpo where buses travel on separate dedicated busways. In the U.S., 
bus rapid transit, as currently promoted by the Federal Transit Administration, in¬ 
cludes express-bus service on major streets with traffic-signal preemption, on exclu- 
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sive bus lanes on arterials, and on freeway HOV lanes. The metro area that has 
done the best job marrying express buses with HOV lanes is Houston. 

Carving out a bigger role for Bus Rapid Transit (BRT), which is now undergoing 
a series of demonstrations, could significantly reduce the need for transit capital 
funding. According to the General Accounting Office, Bus Rapid Transit shows 
promise of offering a level of service comparable to that of light rail transit (LRT) 
at a fraction of their cost (an average of $9 million/mile for BRT vs $34.8 million/ 
mile for LRT—Report GAO-01-984). 

BRT is rapidly picking up support within the transit community, which realizes 
that only a small number of communities have the fiscal capacity to support costly 
rail projects and that the Federal New Starts program can only fund a small frac¬ 
tion of the rail candidate projects. Bus Rapid Transit is seen as ushering in a new 
generation of less costly New Starts and extending the benefits of rapid transit to 
a much larger number of communities. In the San Francisco Bay Area, both the 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission and the grass-roots Bay Area Transpor¬ 
tation and Land Use Coalition have been advocating much greater use of express 
buses as an alternative to multi-billion dollar rail-transit expansion. 

HOT Networks 

Instead of building isolated HOV or HOT lanes on a handful of freeway segments, 
the new strategy would involve creating seamless, region-wide networks of HOT 
lanes, including connectors at major freeway interchanges. A metro-area-wide HOT 
Network could remain congestion-free at all times thanks to variable pricing. The 
HOT network would become, in effect, a system of fixed guideways for high-speed 
BRT, giving express buses a speed advantage over buses using congested freeway 
lanes. At the same time, the HOT network would provide a faster travel option for 
motorists for whom time savings are really important. Tolls would be debited elec¬ 
tronically from the users’ smart cards, thus doing away with toll booths and cash 
transactions. Funds to develop and operate the HOT lane networks could come from 
a combination of existing Federal-aid highway funds, a New Starts BRT set-aside, 
and local funds in the form of tolls collected from single-occupant vehicles using the 
reserved lanes. 

Equity Issues 

Some people have questioned whether solo motorists should be allowed, as a mat¬ 
ter of public policy, to “buy their way out” of congestion. Surely, the answer must 
be “yes”. There is nothing intrinsically unfair about paying for access to a higher 
level of service in our market-based economy. After all, money buys better service 
in every other aspect of our lives, including transportation. We pay higher prices 
for first class travel in planes. Door-to-door taxi service costs more than slower and 
less convenient public transportation. Even Amtrak, a publicly supported carrier, of¬ 
fers different classes of service. Why, then, should we insist on having a one-size- 
fits-all level of highway service? 

Nor is it just the highly paid professionals that would benefit from priced lanes, 
but anyone for whom time is a precious commodity. That includes many ordinary 
people, such as workers whose job depends on always being on time, parents racing 
to get to a daycare center before the late fee kicks in, and repairmen anxious to 
fit in one last appointment in a busy day. Surveys of motorists on the SR 91 Express 
Lanes in Orange County, CA show that people of all income levels choose to use 
priced lanes when saving time is really important to them. Indeed, a utility van and 
a pickup truck are a far more common sight on California’s HOT lanes than a Lexus 
or a BMW. 

A new study of the High Occupancy/Toll lanes on 1-15 north of San Diego indi¬ 
cates that public opinion strongly favors priced lanes that offer an option of a faster 
and more reliable trip. A survey conducted by Wilbur Smith Associates in the fall 
of 2001 found that, by a 91 percent to 7 percent margin, 1-15 users think it’s a good 
idea to have a timesaving travel option. Surveys in Washington State have reached 
similar conclusions. 

This suggests that paying for the use of lanes (or roads) that offer a premium 
level of service may become an accepted practice in the years ahead. As existing 
urban roads become ever more congested and as highway travel becomes increas¬ 
ingly slower and less reliable, there will be more and more people and businesses 
willing to pay for a chance to travel on congestion-free lanes. 

In sum, the HOT Networks approach presents a situation where everyone wins. 
Transit riders would win because many cities that could not justify or would not 
qualify for new rail starts, would be able to implement effective region-wide express 
bus service. Individual motorists would benefit by having the option of faster and 
more reliable travel on a network of congestion-free lanes when saving time is really 
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of importance to them. Users of regular lanes would gain because regular lanes 
would become less congested as some motorists switched to the toll lanes. And, im¬ 
portantly, HOT lanes would provide a revenue stream that could be used to finance 
the local share of the cost of new lanes. 

A congressionally authorized program of High OccupancyAToll (HOT) networks- 
built to benefit motorists and transit users alike-would constitute an eloquent ex¬ 
pression of the increasingly intermodal nature of our Federal surface transportation 
program. 

Note: an in-depth study of HOT Network feasibility is currently underway at the 
Reason Policy Institute under the direction of Robert Poole, the Institute’s Transpor¬ 
tation Director. The study is expected to be completed in early autumn. 


Responses of C. Kenneth Orski to Additional Questions from Senator 

Graham 

Question 1. Constituents are frustrated with ITS Message Boards that merely 
flash the news “Congestion Ahead.” What have been the best examples you’ve seen 
of information sharing to commuters that was time—sensitive and meaningful? 

Response. I share your constituents’ frustration with meaningless (“Have a Nice 
Day”) or obvious (“Congestion Ahead”) messages on electronic variable message 
boards. In partial defense, let it be noted that, because of their relatively small size, 
there is not enough room for detailed, informative messages. However, a far better 
job of informing the traveling public is done on the Internet, where web sites run 
by State and local transportation agencies display color-coded maps indicating up- 
to-the-minute levels of congestion on the highway network. Many such web sites 
also provide camera images of congestion “hot spots,” alert motorists about work 
zones and lane closures, and give estimated trip time between origin-destination 
pairs on the highway network. Good examples of effective traveler information web 
sites are those of the city of Houston (traffic.tamu.edu), the Washington State DOT 
(www.wsdot.wa.gov/traveler) and the Arizona State DOT (www.azfms.org). 

The obvious weakness of the Internet as a medium of time-sensitive traveler in¬ 
formation is that the information can only be accessed before getting into the car. 
Since traffic conditions can change rapidly, such “pre-trip” information is often out 
of date by the time the motorist reaches a reported scene of an accident or conges¬ 
tion bottleneck. This explains the continued popularity of “drive-time” traffic reports 
on the radio. Despite their alleged shortcomings (spotty, not frequent enough, cov¬ 
ering only key corridors) commercial broadcasters still do the best job of keeping 
drivers currently informed of traffic conditions and incidents. This may change in 
the years ahead, as cars become equipped with wireless telematic terminals that can 
display Internet-based messages and congestion maps. A widespread use of in-vehi- 
cle telematics, however, is still 5-10 years away, according to industry estimates. 

Question 2. I have been concerned that the ITS deployment money in Transpor¬ 
tation Appropriations has recently been focused on areas that are not identified in 
TTI’s list of most congested cities. Your testimony mentions that only 22 percent of 
the urban freeway network is instrumented—do you share the concern that we have 
a lot more research to do in urban use of ITS? 

Response. The fact that only 22 percent of the urban freeway network (and hardly 
any urban arterials) has been instrumented can be attributed to several factors: the 
high cost of installing electronic detection equipment (loop detectors, optical sensors, 
“radio cameras”, closed circuit video cameras, etc); the tendency to spend available 
Federal money on elaborate Transportation Management Centers rather than on 
roadway instrumentation; the desire to promote rural as well as urban applications 
of ITS; and a reluctance by local and State governments to give priority to ITS im¬ 
plementation given the many other demands on their highway resources. I agree 
that highly congested urban areas deserve priority attention in the allocation of 
scarce Federal ITS deplo 3 Tnent funds-because that’s where the potential payoff for 
ITS clearly is the greatest. 


Responses of C. Kenneth Orski to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question. In your oral testimony, in summarizing the “policy directions and new 
initiatives” for reauthorization that enjoy widespread consensus among stake¬ 
holders, you include “the need for increased flexibility.” Would you elaborate on this. 
In what respects is the current program insufficiently flexible? How would increased 
flexibility influence outcomes? 
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Response. While there already is considerable freedom to move funds within the 
Federal-aid highway program and between highways and transit, we do continue to 
hear calls for more flexibility. The calls come primarily from those who would like 
to see an end to most categorical set-asides and congressional earmarks, on the the¬ 
ory that set asides and earmarks deprive State and local decisionmakers of the flexi¬ 
bility and discretion to allocate resources according to their own notions as to where 
the resources can do the most good. While one can take issue with this position, 
the fact remains that calls for “greater program flexibility” can be found in a num¬ 
ber of reauthorization-related position statements, among them, those of APTA 
(“preserve and enhance the flexibility for highway and transit programs . . .”); 
AASHTO (“encourage greater flexibility in transferring Federal funds”); ARTBA (in¬ 
crease flexibility within the Surface Transportation Program); and STPP. 

Question 2. Your analogy between hospitals and roads assumes that the objective 
is both health care and transportation is to meet an ever-increasing demand that 
is based solely on population growth. The trouble with this analogy is that the need 
for hospital beds, or roads, is not primarily based on population ^owth, but depends 
on many other factors. In health care, the level of general public health determine 
how many people need hospitalization. 

Response. In transportation, the general accessibility level of the community helps 
determine whether people need to drive to reach every destination. In fact, what we 
are seeing is a growth in driving that is far outpacing population growth. For exam¬ 
ple, Texas Transportation Institute figures show that in Atlanta, the population 
grew 36 percent between 1990 and 1999, while the amount of driving grew by 64 
percent. The distance driven by the average American in that time period increased 
by 24 percent. If more roads are not inducing more travel, what is the cause of this 
impressive increase in driving? 

In my testimony I stated that “proponents of the ’you-can’t-build-your-way—out- 
of-traffic-congestion’ school of thought seem to ignore the fact that additional high¬ 
way lanes, even if eventually they do fill up with traffic, help to accommodate in¬ 
creased population growth and economic development.” There are, of course, other 
factors, besides population growth, that have contributed to the rapid increase in 
vehicle-miles-of-travel (VMT) in recent times. For example, according to the 2000 
Census, metropolitan densities have dropped by more than 20 percent nationwide 
between 1982 and 1997 and this has led to a greater dispersal of homes and jobs, 
and longer commutes. Of the 281 metropolitan areas in the Nation only 17 have be¬ 
come more dense during the decade of the 1990’s; all the other 264 metro areas have 
decentralized, according to the 2000 Census. Another factor responsible for a rapid 
increase in VMTs is the growth of two-worker households. Today, chances are that 
both the husband and the wife drive to work, thus doubling the work-related VMTs 
of “traditional” households of an earlier era.. 

However, work trips are not solely responsible for the dramatic increase in VMTs. 
After all, they only constitute about 25 percent of total daily travel. Personal busi¬ 
ness trips, shopping and sociaVrecreational trips have actually experienced a more 
rapid growth. Both types of trips are a reflection of a higher rate of economic activ¬ 
ity, a rising standard of living and their high contribution to VMTs is a function 
of the dispersed housing location which cannot be easily served by public transit. 

Like hospital beds and school classrooms, roads fill up because of many other fac¬ 
tors besides population growth. But, while we are not reluctant to meet growing de¬ 
mand for hospital beds and classrooms, we seem to apply a different standard to 
meeting highway demand. 


Statement of Frederick Salvucci, Civil Engineer specializing in Transpor¬ 
tation, WITH PARTICULAR INTEREST IN INFRASTRUCTURE, URBAN TRANSPORTATION, 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION, AND INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN DECISIONMAKING. 

Biographical Sketch 

Most of his career has been in the public sector, having served as transportation 
advisor to Boston Mayor Kevin White between 1970 and 1974, and then as Sec¬ 
retary of Transportation of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts under Governor 
Michael Dukakis between 1975 and 1978 and again from 1983 to 1990. In those 
roles he has participated in much of the transportation planning and policy formula¬ 
tion in the Boston urbanized area and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts over the 
past 20 years, with particular emphasis on the expansion of the transit system, the 
development of the financial and political support for the Central Artery/Tunnel 
Project, and the design of implementation strategies to comply with the Clean Air 
Act consistent with economic growth. Other efforts include the extension of the Red 
Line in South Quincy and Alewife, the relocation of the Orange Line in Boston’s 
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Southwest Corridor, the acquisition and modernization of the Commuter Rail Net¬ 
work, the restructuring of the MBTA, the formulation of noise rules to halt the in¬ 
crease in aircraft noise at Logan Airport, the development of strategies to achieve 
high speed rail service between Boston and New York, and the planning for the re¬ 
development of the Park Square section of Boston through the location and con¬ 
struction of the State Transportation Building there. 

More recent activities have included participation in a restructuring of commuter 
and rapid transit services in Buenos Aires, Argentina, using concession contracts 
with private-sector companies (the new system has improved both efficiency and ef¬ 
fectiveness); participation with the Volpe Center in a review of the transportation 
planning process in US metropolitan areas of over 1 million people, and participa¬ 
tion in an innovative research and educational collaboration with the University of 
Puerto Rico and the Puerto Rico Highway and Transportation Authority, focused on 
the development of a new transit system for San Juan, Puerto Rico. The project, 
called Tren Urbano, is the first design-build-operate system in the United States. 
Mr. Salvucci is also a key participant in a new major MIT research project with the 
Chicago Transit Authority, patterned on the Tren Urbano program. 

Mr. Salvucci teaches courses in Urban Transportation Planning, Institutional and 
Policy Analysis, and Public Transportation. He attended MIT as both an under¬ 
graduate and graduate student of Civil Engineering, earning his Bachelor of Science 
in 1961 and his Master of Science in 1962. International education includes a year 
at the University of Naples as a Fulbright Scholar from 1964 to 1965, studying the 
use of transportation investment to stimulate economic development in high poverty 
regions of Southern Italy. 

Introduction 

First, let me thank the committee for the extraordinary opportunity to participate 
in your consideration of the needs to be addressed in the process of reauthorization 
of Federal Surface Transportation Funding. Let me share with you my views on 
some key emerging issues, based on my experience as a City and State transpor¬ 
tation official in Boston, Massachusetts, and more recently as an academic re¬ 
searcher at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A. Emerging issues 

As we anticipate the reauthorization process for the surface transportation bill, 
I believe this is a useful time to step back and re-examine the evolution of the Fed¬ 
eral program since 1956, and the changing needs of the Nation. 

The initial impetus of the program, to create a national highway infrastructure, 
has substantially been accomplished. The mechanism of high Federal matching ra¬ 
tios for capital investment, stable and reliable funding, clear Federal policy guide¬ 
lines, and implementation decentralized to the State government level, has been 
very successful at creating an ubiquitous high-quality highway network. As this pri¬ 
mary objective has been substantially achieved, the program has evolved to include 
funding for complementary modes such as transit and the urban system, and to 
issues of management of operations and maintenance (ITS). These shifts have re¬ 
quired more complicated planning and environmental procedures and institutional 
requirements, with transit authorities, metropolitan areas and cities, and sister 
agencies with environmental and public health responsibilities, playing important 
roles, in addition to State highway departments. Persistent issues of congestion, es¬ 
pecially in suburban areas, continue to generate intractable problems at the inter¬ 
face of transportation performance, economic growth, land use, and environmental 
quality. Moreover, as the system ages, deteriorating physical condition of old infra¬ 
structure gives rise to the need for reconstruction, or redevelopment of old urban 
infrastructure in complex urban environments. The Big Dig in Boston is perhaps an 
extreme example of the cost and complexity of this challenge, and is indicative of 
challenges ahead in a very large number of urban areas. The need to renew and 
expand the bridges and tunnels that serve Manhattan, compounded by the tragedy 
of September 11, is perhaps the most vivid example, but dealing with the earth¬ 
quake damaged infrastructure in West Coast cities such as Seattle is likely to be 
similarly challenging. The vulnerability of the air traffic system exposed by the Sep¬ 
tember 11 tragedy was already becoming obvious because of the growing airport 
congestion, and poses the question of the need for complementary intercity rail serv¬ 
ices and improved “ground access” to airports. 

Finally, the unglamorous question of proper maintenance of the existing highway 
network is perhaps becoming more important to the national interest than the fur¬ 
ther expansion of the network. 
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I believe that our democratic political system will and should translate these 
emerging problems into a demand to be as innovative and creative with new na¬ 
tional initiatives as were the founders of the Interstate system. 

My suggestions to anticipate and deal with these emerging issues are these: 

(1) Establish a new program to federally fund the cost of operating and maintain¬ 
ing the existing national highway system, with clear Federal guidelines and policies 
for planning, but a decentralized structure to allow local flexibility for implementa¬ 
tion. A pay-as-you-go incentive of 1/3 Federal, 2/3 State funding would, in my judg¬ 
ment, be adequate to create substantially more attention and sophistication to this 
unglamorous but vital activity. 

(2) Develop a new category of funding for the rebuilding and redevelopment of old 
infrastructure and mega-projects. This will be a very expensive undertaking, but one 
that is essential to the economic health of the Nation. It will require high Federal 
matching ratios to be affordable at the State and local levels, and will require plan¬ 
ning and financial mechanisms similar to those of the Interstate program. Early 
costs are likely to be modest because of the long lead times often involved, and some 
national planning will be required to even develop realistic national cost estimates. 

(3) Develop a new initiative to prioritize access to airports, particularly for truck 
movements which are increasingly trapped in congestion, with severe economic con¬ 
sequences. Again, the early costs are likely to be modest because of lead time, but 
eventual costs will be high, and require high Federal matching ratios. 

(4) Develop a new program to provide Federal funding for improved paratransit 
services. The dramatic growth in the aging population is creating a mobility demand 
far in excess of the “interim” services for the elderly and disabled provided by tran¬ 
sit authorities for systems which are not fully accessible. The growing need extends 
well beyond the extent of many transit providers, and as transit systems become 
physically accessible they could theoretically withdraw the current limited services. 
To deal with this emerging issue at an adequate level requires that it be viewed 
as a responsibility of the entire transportation system (not just inaccessible public 
transportation systems) and that it receive reliable Federal funding, not be imposed 
as an unfunded Federal mandate. A 50-50 Federal share of costs is probably ade¬ 
quate to motivate the level of effort required, but the unserved need is great and 
growing, so the (Federal and State) funding needs will grow substantially as organi¬ 
zational capacity to serve the need improves. 

(5) Understand and anticipate increased funding requirements for complementary 
systems such as transit, intercity rail, elderly and disabled access, and recognize 
that aviation funding authorizations will be considered in the same timeframe as 
surface transportation reauthorization. 

(B) Implementation Considerations 

For all of these emerging needs, an expanded and restructured financial base will 
be required, and it is important to consider the political and financial context of re¬ 
authorization. 

The Federal role in transportation has been evolving based on a combination of 
three factors: 

(1) the changing needs of the Nation as a whole, 

(2) The narrower needs of the transportation public agencies at the State, metro¬ 
politan, and local level, and 

(3) the needs of the transportation construction industry whose economic viability 
is strongly affected by Federal transportation authorizations and appropriations. 

In many ways the evolution of the Federal program has been shaped by these 
three forces, particularly in the recent history of the program (1990 to the present), 
and the challenge facing the re-authorization process of 2003. In order to balance 
these three considerations, the Congress has periodically increased Federal funding 
through increases in the gasoline tax so that “new” issues can be addressed without 
weakening existing programs, but the President appears unlikely to support this ap¬ 
proach in 2003. 

I believe that the successful balancing of these three considerations in 2003 could 
best be achieved by reconsidering three major features of the Federal program: 

(1) If the pay-as-you-go philosophy, established by Eisenhower, were partially re¬ 
placed by a capital budget bonding approach, similar to that used by every State 
government, the existing tax revenue streams could support a major expansion of 
program to meet changing national needs and allow expansion for all transportation 
agencies and the transportation construction industry, while deferring the need to 
increase gasoline teixes. If one-third of the existing revenue streams were to be used 
for debt service, the program size could expand, so that over the next 6 years, in¬ 
stead of approximately $146 billion it would be possible to invest approximately 
$175 billion, approximately a 20 percent increase. While 0MB would oppose this 
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possible change (as it has in the past) it would have major economic benefits to the 
Nation by allowing increased investment now, producing both short-term economic 
stimulus, and long-term economic growth, within the existing teix constraints. 

(2) If the State and local matching ratios were increased beyond the 20 percent 
ratio now favored, national program size would increase, and State and local ac¬ 
countability would grow, easing the burden on Federal oversight somewhat. Tradi¬ 
tional thinking has favored very low State and local matching ratios based on the 
precedent of the 90/10 ratios of the Interstate highway program and the strength 
and popularity of that program, and the very simple political task of building State 
and local political will to raise 109 to attract 909. But it is still a bargain to raise 
339 at the local and State level and get 679 from the Feds, and you “leverage” a 
somewhat larger program, with more fiscal discipline at the State and local level. 

(3) If the focus of the Federal role were shifted from capital investment to include 
a larger component for operation and maintenance, the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the overall program would increase. An extremely large and extensive highway 
network has now been created, but the operation and maintenance of that system 
is often inadequate and inefficient. The “new” capital needs are increasingly to re¬ 
build older parts of the system which have deteriorated from decades of inadequate 
attention to operation and maintenance. 

Modification of any one of these three features alone is very difficult, but a com¬ 
bination of the three could make it possible to deal with both pressing “new” initia¬ 
tives such as elderly and disabled needs, environmental concerns, very expensive re¬ 
investment and renewal needs, and increased levels of funding for operation and 
maintenance as well as continuing existing programs, allowing all major players to 
“win” without a tax increase during the near-term future. 

The current situation, with gasoline tax revenue estimates low, has created mul¬ 
tiple political problems. Highway appropriations have been cut, and the beginning 
point for the reauthorization is lower. In a policy area with increasing claims, a 
“growing pie” is essential to accommodate new interests without damage to long¬ 
standing constituencies. A “shrinking pie” is a disaster. This political problem could 
produce the political will to partially shift to a capital budget approach, which could 
produce growth rather than shrinkage, and allow the Congress to better deal with 
emerging issues. 

ISTEA began a process of introducing operation and maintenance themes into the 
program through its management reporting systems and “flexibility”, but these have 
not been fully embraced by the States because the management reporting require¬ 
ments were often treated as perfunctory paperwork, and flexibility requires shifting 
money away from some traditional activities. This proposed new combination would 
allow introduction of funded operation and maintenance activities (perhaps at “low” 
30 percent match) that would produce the carrot for real operation and maintenance 
reform, without sacrifice of capital investment, and could really continue, deepen 
and consolidate the new initiatives of ISTEA while respecting the continuing need 
for new investment (and the economic and political importance of the construction 
industry). It could also prepare the capacity to deal with major national infrastruc¬ 
ture rebuild issues such as Manhattan Post-9/11 and (to extrapolate to the aviation 
re-authorization process) large reinvestment projects like the proposed restructuring 
of O’Hare Airport. 

(c) Some additional clarification of conceptual proposals 

Let me provide a little more explanation of the new program initiatives I proposed 
earlier. 

(1) Operations and/or Maintenance Eunding 

Such an extensive highway and transit system has now been built that the use 
of what we have, and its proper maintenance, is more important to performance of 
the overall system than the addition of a new link. Yet in spite of the importance 
of maintenance and operations, and the system management requirements of 
ISTEA, maintenance and operations continue to be treated as afterthoughts, with 
sporadic attention and funding. Most State transportation systems continue to focus 
on facilities, not the operation of the system, and new construction continues to be 
the most visible activity. This is partly institutional; these agencies tend to be domi¬ 
nated and led by civil engineers (like myself) who like to build things, especially 
new things. New construction is exciting, highly visible, expensive, and federally 
funded, so there is a lot of attention to doing the job right (and less attention to 
asking if we are doing the right job). In these organizations there is often high ca¬ 
pacity to design and manage the construction of new facilities coexisting with under¬ 
funded and poorly managed maintenance, so that facilities require reconstruction 
because of deferred maintenance. Traffic operations is often viewed as less exciting, 
or important, and is reactive. Very little attention is given to protecting existing ca- 
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pacity and safety through acquisition of development rights, so we see sprawl devel¬ 
opment eroding highway capacity, as well as environmental quality. In order to 
transform this institutional landscape into one where improved mobility and accessi¬ 
bility are the primary objectives, and sophisticated management of facility mainte¬ 
nance is available to serve the accessibility mission (while retaining capacity for ex¬ 
cellence in the design and construction of new facilities or the redevelopment of ob¬ 
solete facilities), it is necessary for Federal leadership to adequately fund mainte¬ 
nance and operations activities and provide support for research and management 
improvement. Steady reliable Federal funding, even at modest ratios such as 30 per¬ 
cent, will serve to protect O&M budgets from the vagaries of local budget fluctua¬ 
tion, and allow this transformation to occur. 

(2) Rebuilding, redevelopment of old infrastructure and mega-projects. 

I believe that there is a large backlog of aging infrastructure in most metropolitan 
areas which badly need to be renewed, replaced, redeveloped, or augmented, but 
which are systematically under prioritized in the planning and procurement systems 
in metropolitan areas. Often these facilities are seen as lower priority because they 
already exist. In addition, they are often intensively utilized, creating dramatic 
problems of maintenance of traffic during construction, so agencies may tend to 
postpone projects that will be very difficult to manage and politically unpopular. The 
environmental processing of redeveloping and/or replacing old, heavily used facilities 
can be complex and time-consuming, and the high cost and “lumpiness” of these can 
be very difficult to deal with in an MPO process, because they often require a large 
share of available funds on one project in a small geographic areas over multiple 
years. The combination of competition for resources from other projects, the dif¬ 
ficulty and potential political unpopularity, and large funding requirements make 
these difficult to achieve, yet they are crucial to the future viability of many of our 
major metropolitan areas. 

I believe that some protection from competition, through dedication of Federal 
funds at high Federal ratios, is essential to mitigate a tendency to avoid these chal¬ 
lenges, with long-term destructive impact on accessibility and economic perform¬ 
ance. 

There are often suggestions that simplification of environmental procedures would 
expedite these and other “mega-projects.” I believe this is a dramatically mistaken 
view. First of all, the complexity of the environmental process is a reflection of the 
real impacts that redeveloping our infrastructure will have, on both traffic and the 
environment. Moreover, old infrastructure problems are often seen as the occasion 
to reconceptualize the facility and its relationship to the environment, not simply 
“rebuild” it. Indeed, if we do not want our regions to become a form of “petrified 
wood,” locked into hundred-year-old patterns, reconceptualization is an appropriate 
and essential activity. Developing public understanding and participation in this 
process is desirable and necessary, and I believe the environmental process is a use¬ 
ful way to organize this essential participation. Given the political importance of the 
environmentalists rather than picking a fight, I propose that we should strengthen 
the enforceability of environmental commitments. More fundamentally, the real 
delays in implementation do not come from legitimate environmental process so 
much as from lack of available funding, “predatory” competition for funds, and agen¬ 
cy reluctance to implement these difficult projects. Attempting to reduce environ¬ 
mental process is likely to simply increase the political unpopularity of these 
projects and exacerbate the real problem, which is competition for limited funds. 
Creating an adequately funded, high Federal matching ratio, dedicated funds for 
these “mega-projects” would deal directly with the real problem which inhibits deal¬ 
ing with this category of issues. In addition, increased Federal capacity for technical 
support and oversight of these projects is needed. I believe that the FTA Project 
Management Oversight program which uses expert consultants responsible to FTA 
to help oversee these unique projects is a good model. New York’s West Side High¬ 
way collapsing without real replacement, and the redevelopment of Boston’s Central 
Artery as a depressed highway, at very high cost, are good examples of the range 
of possibilities, and the importance of this issue. 

(3) Airport Access 

This represents another category of accessibility likely to be very important to the 
economy, but underprioritized in the metropolitan area process. Airports and the 
aviation industry zealously oppose any idea of responsibility to deal with landside 
access. Additionally, port authorities tend to make money from parking and rent- 
a-car revenues, leading to a lack of advocacy or even support for improved public 
transportation access to airports. Truck access to airports, presumably very impor¬ 
tant for high-value goods, generally receives no particular attention. In the competi¬ 
tion for scarce funds at the metropolitan area level, airport and other intermodal 
access is often a bit of an orphan (similar to rebuild and mega-projects). Again, a 
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separate high Federal matching ratio dedicated fund for airport and intermodal fa¬ 
cilities could help ensure adequate attention to this important area. Since the reau¬ 
thorization of aviation funding is under consideration by Congress at the same time 
as the surface transportation authorization, it should be possible to introduce s 3 Tn- 
metrical provisions in the aviation reauthorization to create some responsibility and 
funding to prioritize landside access. If some matching share from the airport pro¬ 
prietor were required to access dedicated surface transportation funds for airport 
and inter-terminal access, an incentive could be created to encourage a more 
proactive attitude by airport operators. 

(4) Elderly and disabled paratransit services. 

Currently, most paratransit services for the elderly and/or disabled population are 
provided by public transportation providers whose fixed-route services have not yet 
achieved full ADA accessibility. There are several problems inherent in this situa¬ 
tion: 

a) Funding the paratransit service competes directly with funds to operate fixed- 
route bus and rail services, and weakens fare recovery ratios. (Paratransit fares 
typically cover only 5-10 percent of operating costs.) 

b) This leads transit providers to consider the paratransit an “unfunded Federal 
mandate,” and provide paratransit service of lower than desirable quality, and (be¬ 
cause of budget and fare-recover ratio constraints) reduce fixed-route service. 

c) As fixed-route service comes into compliance with ADA, the legal obligation to 
provide paratransit service is removed, but approximately 50 percent of the clients 
cannot really use “accessible” fixed-route service, creating a potential crisis. 

d) Outside of fixed-route transit districts, paratransit services are less available. 

e) The aging population, some of whom should not drive but still need mobility, 
is growing dramatically. 

For all of these reasons I believe we should recognize that we are dealing with 
a problem of access to society, not access to fixed-route systems, for growing num¬ 
bers of people, and that this is a transportation system responsibility, to be funded 
(at a 50-50 level) by Federal funds with Federal planning and service characteris¬ 
tics, in order to provide reasonable access and mobility to the full population. This 
could be a building block toward creating institutions focused on mobility and acces¬ 
sibility rather than exclusively on facilities. 

(5) Intercity rail and bus services to complement aviation in the aftermath of 9/ 
11 . 

Partly because of the ongoing fiscal problems of Amtrak, partly because of the in¬ 
creased aviation travel times caused by the increased security in the aftermath of 
9/11, intercity rail and bus facilities are likely to be seen as increasingly legitimate 
claimants for a share of transportation funding. While this will raise complex insti¬ 
tutional issues which neither States nor MPOs are perfectly suited to encompass, 
I believe there is legitimacy to the public claim and that it would be prudent to an¬ 
ticipate a need for a new funding initiative here, at least for capital. 

(6) Implementation of reauthorization. 

Again, given the combination of legitimate increased public claims for participa¬ 
tion, the reduced level of gasoline tax receipts, and the likelihood of great resistance 
to increasing the gasoline tax before the next election, and that the historic reality 
has been that the surface transportation act reauthorization require “all winners,” 
I believe that re-opening the question of a capital budget approach to surface trans¬ 
portation is the best hope to create adequate room to go forward with a broad con¬ 
sensus. 

To be sure, using part of the current revenue streams for bonding allows in¬ 
creased investment in the short run, but requires either ending some capital invest¬ 
ment or increasing the gasoline tax at some point in the future. But either of those 
outcomes is better than the status quo. Bonding costs are at or lower than the rate 
of inflation in the construction industry, so dealing with investment needs sooner 
through bonding does not cost more. On the contrary, it provides both short-term 
economic stimulus and long-term economic growth, both of which are desirable. It 
is the way every homeowner in America buys a house, most private investment is 
financed, and every State and City government invests. If, in 6 years new invest¬ 
ments are curtailed, we’re better off to have had the investment early. If, on the 
other hand a unified constituency successfully lobbies to increase the gasoline tax 
so investment can continue, that’s even better. 

In the short term, we need a strategy to incorporate “new” claimants and environ¬ 
mentalists in support of an expanded surface transportation authorization, and I be¬ 
lieve these suggestions can help us get there. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. 
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Responses of Frederick Salvucci to Additional Questions from Senator 

Graham 

Question 1. You raise an important point about highway maintenance. It is as im¬ 
portant, or more so, than new construction. Do you feel that poorly maintained 
roads and bridges cause congestion? 

Response. Senator Graham, I support your view that maintenance is as important 
as new construction, if not more so. I believe there is a complex interrelationship 
between poor maintenance of roads and bridges, and congestion, and that increased 
Federal attention and funding could produce improved management of maintenance 
with beneficial effect in reducing congestion. When poor maintenance leads to clo¬ 
sure or load limits on bridges there can be dramatic impact on congestion as vehi¬ 
cles are forced to re-route to other route where they may cause congestion. Gen¬ 
erally, maintenance and operations are under-funded at the local level. Con¬ 
sequently, responsible officials tend to carry out maintenance in the “cheapest” man¬ 
ner for the agency budget, even if that means causing congestion and shifting costs 
to motorists. Carrying out some maintenance activities at night may lower conges¬ 
tion impacts to motorists, but will cost the agency more money from an already in¬ 
adequate maintenance budget, so the agency is likely to use higher cost/lower con¬ 
gestion methods only when forced to do so by political pressure on very high-traffic 
routes. Moreover, reconceptualizing maintenance activities in coordination with op¬ 
erations of traffic systems, and maintenance of the more sophisticated ITS methods 
increasingly available requires a commitment of management attention and money, 
when agencies are usually under-funded for maintenance, and management atten¬ 
tion is usually focused on more visible, and better funded construction activities. As 
a result you are more likely to see sophisticated traffic management techniques ap¬ 
plied in ad hoc application to reasonably well-funded reconstruction projects, to min¬ 
imize congestion impact of reconstruction, than as part of ongoing maintenance ac¬ 
tivities. ISTEA mandated the development of improved maintenance and manage¬ 
ment systems, but provided no dedicated funding, so the results have been modest. 
If the Federal requirement to develop maintenance and operations management sys¬ 
tems is strengthened, but accompanied by Federal funding to facilitate not only the 
development of management systems but also the more expensive techniques which 
can reduce congestion, then I believe we will see much more significant utilization 
of techniques to reduce congestion, as well as a better level of ongoing maintenance 
to reduce the need for very costly and expensive reconstruction which current poli¬ 
cies encourage. 

Question 2. You also raise the issue of truck and cargo access to airports in your 
testimony—and possibly a new Federal revenue stream to make access improve¬ 
ments. Do you feel the same re: access to seaports? 

Response. Yes, I believe that a new Federal revenue stream, to prioritize access 
to airports, should include access to seaports and other intermodal terminals. Again, 
ISTEA encouraged more planning attention to cargo and intermodal issues, but pro¬ 
vided no dedicated funding to facilitate implementation. Developing ways to improve 
intermodal connections, and prioritize truck access generally is very difficult concep¬ 
tually, can be unpopular with the general motoring public if not done very carefully, 
and often receives little support from the terminals who fear they maybe asked to 
provide financial support to any potential solutions. If the ISTEA mandates are 
strengthened and supported with dedicated funding streams, I believe we will see 
better results. 


Responses of Frederick Salvucci to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Your testimony provides many important insights on some of the key 
areas that needed to be addressed by this committee. I wanted to focus on your com¬ 
ment that “if one-third of the existing revenue streams were to be used for debt 
service, the program could expand ... by approximately 20 percent.” 

How would you structure this new approach? Would this new approach conform 
with your view that “proper maintenance of the existing system is perhaps becoming 
more important to the national interest than further expansion of the network?" 

Response. I am suggesting that a portion of the existing Federal funding streams 
be used to support debt service on bonds, so that a somewhat larger capital program 
can be feasible along with a new program for Federal funding of a portion of oper¬ 
ation and maintenance costs. Another candidate for new Federal operating funds 
should be Federal funding for the growth cost of elderly and disabled paratransit 
services. Without bonding, any appreciable expansion of the capital program, and 
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any new operation and maintenance program would require an increase in dedi¬ 
cated taxes (presumably gasoline taxes). I have suggested partial bonding because 
it facilitates program expansion without a gas tax increase in the near term. Even 
if a gas teix increase were politically feasible, I believe partial bonding would be de¬ 
sirable to get a larger program expansion. Bonding could be done at the Federal 
level directly. Alternately, USDOT agencies could enter into long-term (25-year con¬ 
tracts) for contract assistance with State and regional entities, for long-term mainte¬ 
nance assistance and/or debt service on State or local bonds. These could be similar 
to “T.I.F.I.A.” loans or “G.A.R.V.E.E.” bonds, except with Federal support. Either ap¬ 
proach could work, as long as there is equitable access to the expanded funding 
among States and regional entities. 

Question 2. I noted your interest in providing more coordination of resources be¬ 
tween TEA-21 and AIR-21. You noted some attention to freight needs. Do you also 
see some need to address intercity passenger travel as well, linking airports to city 
centers along corridors? 

Response. As part of coordinating TEA-2 and AIR-21 reauthorization bills, I 
agree that it would make sense to look at intercity passenger travel across air, rail, 
bus, and auto modes, particularly for trips within 300 miles, and move toward bet¬ 
ter inte^ated passenger systems, as the Europeans are achieving. On the cargo 
side, while we need a new emphasis on intermodal coordination supported hy Fed¬ 
eral funding, I emphasized the cargo issue because it can be developed more rapidly, 
as there are advantages to most parties whereas passenger services, particularly in¬ 
volving rail, will likely conflict with both rail cargo needs and air passenger sup¬ 
pliers, and may he less amenable to resolution in TEA-21 and AIR-21 reauthoriza¬ 
tion processes. 


Statement of Elizabeth Stutts, Grant Programs Administrator, Florida De¬ 
partment OF Transportation on behalf of the Association for Commuter 

Transportation 

Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you very much for the oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in the dialog on the reauthorization of the Transportation Eq¬ 
uity Act for the 21st Century, or TEA-21. My name is Elizabeth Stutts, Grants Pro¬ 
gram Administrator for the Florida Department of Transportation in Tallahassee, 
Florida. I am pleased to be here today representing the Association for Commuter 
Transportation—or ACT. 

The members of ACT represent a broad coalition of organizations—from major 
private-sector businesses and institutions to transportation agencies—but we all 
have one thing in common . . . We are all working cooperatively to make transpor¬ 
tation work better by making it more efficient and less costly. 

ACT members are working together in public-private partnerships to make trans¬ 
portation work better for business. Major employers recognize that transportation 
issues impact the bottom-line. Workers are facing commutes that get longer each 
day—under more stressful and less predictable travel conditions. This situation has 
a direct impact on employee recruitment, retention, and productivity—increasing 
labor-related costs and affecting competitiveness. 

Our testimony today will focus on creative approaches to making our transpor¬ 
tation system work better by investing in a more comprehensive approach—not just 
to the way we build our transportation systems, but to the way we use our transpor¬ 
tation systems. 

In communities around the country, ACT members are working closely with the 
people who use transportation on a daily basis. We have a customer-driven ap¬ 
proach. After all, transportation is really about the people who use it—and the indi¬ 
vidual decisions they make everyday about where they need to go, when they need 
to leave, and how they’re going to get there. Unfortunately, all too often, everyone 
tries to go the same place, at the same time, using the same route and the same 
mode of travel. The result is congestion and inefficiency, which greatly impacts our 
business productivity and our quality of life. Our members include public-sector en¬ 
tities working in partnership with businesses and residents to make transportation 
more efficient; private-sector employers, working with their employees to improve 
the commute; and schools working with their students to improve connections to the 
campus and the classroom. 

The reauthorization of TEA-21 presents a clear opportunity to support America’s 
businesses, workers, and citizens by supporting transportation programs and part¬ 
nerships tbat can make a difference. In our testimony today, we are asking the com¬ 
mittee to: 
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• Build upon the foundations of flexibility and partnership established under 
ISTEA and TEA-21, 

• Recognize the important balance between the way we build transportation and 
the way we use transportation, 

• Increase support for partnerships that engage the private sector, and 

• Enhance travel choices and provide incentives for smart choices. 

ISTEA and TEA-21: Building the Foundation 

The enactment of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) 
in 1991, and its successor, TEA-21, in 1998, signaled a new era in the development 
of our nation’s transportation system. By the early 1990’s, the construction of the 
original interstate highway network was complete, and a growing number of busi¬ 
ness and community leaders were looking to broaden their approach to meeting the 
transportation needs of their workers and citizens. ISTEA and TEA-21 responded. 
By giving communities new flexibility to use Eederal funds to invest in a variety 
of travel modes—from highways, to rail lines, to bike paths—ISTEA and TEA-21 
recognized the benefits of allowing communities to invest in transportation that 
gives people more choices in how they get around. These bills recognized the signifi¬ 
cant power of transportation investments—not simply as an end in themselves—but 
as an effective tool to achieve a wide range of community goals. 

Throughout the 1990’s, transportation agencies, metropolitan planning organiza¬ 
tions, and local jurisdictions responded to increasingly diverse travel needs by in¬ 
vesting in multi-modal transportation improvements. The results of this shift were 
significant. Annual Federal investments in public transportation systems doubled 
from just over $3 billion in 1990 to nearly $6 billion in 1999, and Federal funding 
for bicycle and pedestrian projects grew from only $7 million in 1990 to $220 million 
in 1999. 

In addition to enhancing funding flexibility, ISTEA and TEA-21 stressed the im¬ 
portance of partnerships between Federal, State and local agencies—empowering 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs) to facilitate intergovernmental partner¬ 
ships in the transportation decisionmaking process. This focus on partnerships al¬ 
lowed Federal transportation investment decisions to better respond to the unique 
transportation goals of States and communities—and led to an overall increase in 
State and local funding for projects that provide citizens with enhanced travel 
choices. For example, between 1990 and 1999, local and State funding for public 
transportation grew by 34 percent. 

As we move toward the reauthorization of TEA-21, we must build on these foun¬ 
dations of flexibility and partnership. We must continue to strengthen our national 
transportation infrastructure, including road and bridge networks, bus and rail 
transportation lines, ferry services, and bicycle and pedestrian trails. We must con¬ 
tinue to prioritize investments in preserving the quality of existing roads and 
bridges and improvements in transportation safety. And we must continue to sup¬ 
port the expansion of rail and bus transit services to meet the ever-growing demand 
for these services. 

TEA-21 Reauthorization: Making It All Work 

While ISTEA and TEA-21 were remarkable steps forward, many challenges re¬ 
main. Across the country, traffic congestion is a serious and pervasive problem for 
both businesses and communities. In 1999, congestion cost the Unites States over 
$78 billion dollars in wasted time and wasted fuel. People are spending more and 
more time stuck in traffic and less time with families. More frustrating and less pre¬ 
dictable commute times are impeding the ability of employers to recruit and retain 
valued employees, and congestion is impeding the efficient movement of goods. Air 
quality continues to endanger public health and degrade community livability. Fi¬ 
nally, as the tragic events of September 11th revealed, the functionality of transpor¬ 
tation systems affect a wide range of security and emergency preparedness issues, 
from the movement of response vehicles to the evacuation and protection of citizens. 

To tackle these critical challenges, the reauthorization of TEA-21 must build on 
the foundations of flexibility and partnership first established by ISTEA. Reauthor¬ 
ization must take the next step forward by integrating programs and partnerships 
that can make the transportation system work better—by not simply focusing on the 
way we build transportation, but on the way we use transportation. This is a critical 
distinction, as it recognizes that how well the transportation system works depends 
on the balance between the availability of transportation infrastructure—from roads 
to bridges to transit lines—and the way that people use this available infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Focusing on the way that people use transportation means focusing on where they 
need to go, when they need to leave, and what choices they have in how to get there. 
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It means providing people more transportation choices and real-time travel informa¬ 
tion about these choices. It means recognizing that people make travel decisions 
based on a variety of factors like time, cost, convenience, safety and reliability—and 
developing incentives to encourage smart travel choices. And it means forging part¬ 
nerships between the people that depend on transportation every day—partnerships 
between transportation organizations and private employers, between employers 
and their employees, between educational institutions and their students, and be¬ 
tween developers and their tenants. 

To address the significant transportation challenges facing our businesses and 
communities, the reauthorization of TEA-21 must recognize the importance of this 
balance between the way we build transportation and the way we use transpor¬ 
tation. The following sections highlight the need to integrate programs and partner¬ 
ships designed to achieve this balance. 

Partnerships with Employers 

Reauthorization represents a key opportunity to enhance the spirit of partner¬ 
ships developed in ISTEA and TEA-21 by supporting win-win public-private part¬ 
nerships between employers and transportation organizations. Through commuter 
benefits like monthly transit passes, onsite commute information, and flexible work 
schedules, employers play a significant role in the travel decisions of their employ¬ 
ees. A 2001 national survey called the Zylo Report found that, on average, employ¬ 
ers that provide commuter benefits have 15 percent fewer employees driving to work 
alone (86 percent vs. 71 percent). Employers offer commute programs because they 
make good business sense. Employer commute programs allow businesses to address 
employee recruitment and retention problems, increase employee productivity, and 
lower facility construction and maintenance costs related to employee parking. For 
example, a commute assistance program saved a company in San Antonio, Texas, 
over $2.5 million by eliminating the need to build and maintain 1,000 extra parking 
spaces. 

Employer partnerships are an important source of additional funding for transpor¬ 
tation—as businesses invest in employee transit passes, invest in the development 
and operation of shuttle programs, and invest in other commute resources for their 
employees. As a powerful example, in 2000-2001, every $1 that the public sector 
invested in supporting employer commute programs in the State of Washington re¬ 
sulted in $12 of additional investment from employers. 

Employers and the organizations that support employer partnerships are also a 
critical resource in emergency preparedness planning and response. On September 
11th, ACT members worked with employers and employees to get people home safe¬ 
ly—providing critical information on the availability of transportation alternatives. 
In the weeks following September 11th, our members worked in partnerships to 
keep businesses productive by supporting commute alternatives like telecommuting 
and ridesharing. 

The reauthorization of TEA-21 should strengthen support for organizations that 
facilitate employer partnerships. These organizations integrate one of the sectors 
most impacted by transportation challenges—America’s businesses—into the fold as 
partners in developing effective solutions. For example, innovative programs 
spurred by the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program 
(CMAQ)—including public-private organizations called Transportation Management 
Associations, or TMAs— are responsible for many employer-partnership success sto¬ 
ries. To further promote these programs, the next transportation bill should main¬ 
tain support for the CMAQ program with an enhanced emphasis on partnerships 
and innovation. Reauthorization should further recognize the value of employer 
partnerships by supporting a tax credit for businesses that offer commuter benefits 
to their employees. A commute benefit tax credit would provide a powerful tool to 
leverage additional private-sector investments in transportation solutions that work. 

Choices, Incentives and Information 

On a daily basis, people make a variety of transportation decisions. These deci¬ 
sions begin with the travel choices available to them—where to go, when to leave, 
what mode to use, what route to take—but they also include a variety of other influ¬ 
encing factors, like travel time, trip cost, convenience, safety, and reliability. 

The reauthorization of TEA-21 should support the continued enhancement of 
travel choices. A strong and balanced transportation system provides travelers with 
a variety of choices—rather than limiting choices—allowing each traveler to choose 
the best travel alternatives to meet their needs. The next transportation bill should 
continue to support a multi-modal approach to building transportation by continuing 
to encourage flexibility in the use of Federal funds and by maintaining the Trans¬ 
portation Enhancements program. 
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In addition, the bill should also support smart travel choices that make more effi¬ 
cient use of existing facilities—including smart mode choices like transit, ride¬ 
sharing, bicycling, and walking; smart time choices like traveling during off-peak 
hours, smart route choices based on real-time traveler information; and smart loca¬ 
tion choices like living near your place of employment, living near public transit 
services, or utilizing travel-free alternatives like telecommuting and e-commerce. 
Supporting smart travel choices can reduce the overall “demand” for transpor¬ 
tation—improve the efficiency, operation, and performance of the existing system— 
and produce broad-based benefits. 

We must also work to make smart travel choices truly viable. We must create an 
environment where the other key decision criteria—like travel time and travel 
cost—are equitable between travel choices. As an example, commuters can currently 
receive up to $185/month in tax-free benefits from the their employer to park their 
cars at work all day, yet they can only receive a maximum of $100/month for the 
same trip via transit or vanpool. This inequity does not encourage smart travel 
choices and should be addressed during reauthorization. In addition, other travel 
choices like carpooling, bicycling, walking, and telecommuting should be made eligi¬ 
ble for this transportation benefit, creating equity between all travel choices. 

Finally, people cannot make smart travel choices without increased awareness 
and real-time information on the alternatives available, how to use them, and even 
when to use them. The development of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) 
should continue, especially development of real-time traveler information services. 
At the same time, the development of ITS infostructure must be supported by pro¬ 
grams and services that can get real-time transportation information into the hands 
of the people that need it, when they need it, and where they need it—so that they 
have ample opportunity to make the smart travel choices that can make a dif¬ 
ference. 

Integration with Operations and Major Investment Planning 

The programs and services developed and implemented by ACT members to forge 
partnerships with major employers and enhance travel choices are a critical tool in 
the effort to make transportation more efficient and less costly. As a compliment to 
major capital improvements, these customer-driven programs and services (often 
called transportation demand management, or TDM) can provide near-term benefits 
which improve transportation operations and make the most of existing resources 
by improving the way we use transportation. The reauthorization of TEA-21 should 
recognize the role of TDM organizations by supporting improved coordination be¬ 
tween these and other organizations that manage and improve the daily operation 
of the transportation system. 

Finally, the reauthorization of TEA-21 must strengthen the integration of TDM 
programs and services in major investment and corridor planning efforts. Too often, 
TDM programs are compared to other major investment alternatives in a “no-build” 
versus “build” analysis, setting up an illogical either-or evaluation. Instead, reau¬ 
thorization should require the integration of TDM programs and strategies as a 
complement to major capital investments. TDM programs have proved effective as 
construction mitigation measures, and offer near-term implementation advantages 
to address transportation challenges before the construction of the major investment 
is complete. 


CONCLUSION 

Again, the reauthorization of TEA-21 presents a clear opportunity to support 
America’s businesses, workers, and citizens by supporting programs and partner¬ 
ships that make transportation more efficient and less costly. Reauthorization 
should: 

• Build upon the foundations of flexibility and partnership established under 
ISTEA and TEA-21, 

• Recognize the important balance between the way we build transportation and 
the way we use transportation, 

• Increase support for partnerships that engage the private sector, and 

• Enhance travel choices and provide incentives for smart choices. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present testimony before the committee and 
offer the Association for Commuter Transportation as a resource on these important 
issues. If you have any questions, or would like to discuss these matters further, 
please contact Kevin Luten, ACT Assistant Director, by phone: (202) 546-6478, or 
by email: kevin@act-hq.com. You may also contact ACT’s Washington, DC, rep¬ 
resentative Thomas J. Bulger, Government Relations, Inc., by phone: (202) 775- 
0079, or by email: tbulger825@aol.com. 
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Statement of Elissa Margolin, Executive Director, League of American 

Bicyclists 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith and members of the committee, thank you for hold¬ 
ing these hearings regarding the reauthorization of the Transportation and Equity 
Act for the 21st Century. On behalf of the League of American Bicyclists, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to address the benefits associated with the use of 
the bicycle as it relates to mobility, congestion and intermodalism. 

The League of American Bicyclists was founded in 1880 as the League of Amer¬ 
ican Wheelmen when cyclists from across the United States joined together to advo¬ 
cate for paved roads. Their efforts ultimately led to our national highway system. 

Today, the League promotes bicycling for fun, fitness and transportation and 
works through advocacy and education for a bicycle-friendly America. We represent 
the interests of the nation’s 42.5 million cyclists. With a current membership of 
300,000 affiliated cyclists, including 40,000 individuals and 600 affiliated organiza¬ 
tions, the League works to bring better bicycling to communities across the country. 

We recognize that bicyclists are not going to completely solve our nation’s conges¬ 
tion problems. However, they are certainly a key piece of the puzzle and cannot be 
overlooked. It is important that Congress recognize the important role bicycling 
plays in transportation during this reauthorization process. 

Aside from creating gridlock, traffic congestion wastes time and energy and cre¬ 
ates pollution and driver frustration. Those who use their bike as a mode of trans¬ 
portation will be the first to tell you that their bicycling commuting experience is 
far more pleasant than sitting in a car. The typical bike commute takes less time 
than driving, particularly in urban areas such as Washington, DC; is less expensive; 
certainly uses less gasoline and emits no air pollution. Generally, the bicyclist ar¬ 
rives at work less stressed and invigorated for a productive day. 

According to the Federal Highway Administration, 40 percent of all automobile 
trips are less than 2 miles. Turning even a small percentage of those trips into bicy¬ 
cle trips would ease congestion tremendously. Many of those trips are made by par¬ 
ents dropping their children off at school, creating dangerous congestion near and 
around schools. If we help make those school routes become safer for children to 
travel by bike or by foot, think of the congestion that would be eliminated, not to 
mention improving their health by promoting physical activity. Mr. Chairman, the 
physical benefits of bicycling for all Americans is an important topic that deserves 
its own hearing, as does the environmental benefits. 

Not only will getting more people to take trips on their bicycle decrease the 
amount of vehicles on our roads, it will also substantially decrease air pollution. 

At the present, 80 percent of carbon monoxide and 60 percent of nitrogen oxide 
emissions in the United States are a result of our transportation system. 60 percent 
of automobile emissions pollution occurs at the very beginning of vehicle operation 
when the engine is cold and the pollution control devices have not begun to work 
effectively. Therefore, the shorter automobile trips are producing more pollution on 
a per-mile basis than shorter trips. 

With regard to intermodalism, the bicycle plays a vital role. All over this country, 
in addition to bicycling all the way to work, people are biking to their local bus stop 
or train station and then taking mass transit. In some cases, they keep a bicycle 
at the other end to finish their commute. The Federal Transit Administration esti¬ 
mates that at least one-in-five transit buses nationwide are equipped with bike 
racks. 

Buses in Seattle carry over 60,000 bicyclists a month, or 60,000 single-occupancy 
vehicle drivers. More and more of our nation’s subways and trains are encouraging 
bicycle access, making it easier for bicyclists to use mass transit and reducing the 
number of cars on our roads and highways, especially during rush hours. 

Mr. Chairman, it is critical that Congress continue to recognize the contributions 
that bicyclists make with regard to mobility, congestion and intermodalism. Even 
a small percentage increase in bicycling will go a long way in making a positive 
change and improve mobility for all. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to testify before this distinguished com¬ 
mittee. We look forward to working with you throughout this important reauthoriza¬ 
tion process, as we collectively strive to improve the transportation system in the 
United States for all Americans. 
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Defenders of Wildlife 


March 19, 2002. 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

410 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC 20510-6175. 

For submission to hearing record: “Mobility, Congestion and Intermodalism” Tues¬ 
day, March 19, 2002, 2:30 p.m. Hearing Room (SD-406) 

Defenders of Wildlife is a national nonprofit conservation organization with over 
400,000 members, committed to preserving the integrity and diversity of natural 
ecosystems, preventing the decline of native species and restoration of threatened 
habitats and wildlife populations. We have been involved with transportation and 
environment issues for nearly a decade, recognizing the importance of this often 
overlooked segment of our nation’s continued growth. Recently, Defenders launched 
a new campaign to address the conflicts between transportation and wildlife. Our 
objective is to reduce the impact of surface transportation on wildlife and habitat, 
and to incorporate conservation into transportation planning to avoid or minimize 
the negative effects on wildlife and habitat. 

In your attempt to examine fresh ideas on transportation demand, access, mobil¬ 
ity and program flexibility, we remind you that mobility is not always best served 
via the single occupant vehicle and that additional roadbuilding and lane miles are 
not always the most efficient answer to traffic congestion. We submit the following 
information for the record: 

1. *A Teixonomy for Induced Demand in Transportation. 2001. Hunt, J.D. United 
Nations Commission on Sustainable Development. 

2. Highways and Induced Travel Demand. 2000. Marshall, Norm. Resource Sys¬ 
tems Group. 

3. Estimating Induced Travel, Emissions and Benefits in Highway Corridor Anal¬ 
ysis. 1998. DeCorla-Souza, Patrick. Federal Highway Administration. 

4. *A Framework for Understanding the Demand Inducing Effects of Highway Ca¬ 
pacity. 1994. Dowling, Richard G. Transportation Research Board. 

5. *Trunk Roads and the Generation of Traffic. 1994. Wood, D.A. Great Britain 
Department of Transport. 

6. *Effects of Increased Highway Capacity on Travel Behavior. 1993. Dowling As¬ 
sociates. California Air Resources Board. 

7. *The Air Quality Impacts of Urban Highway Capacity Expansion: Traffic Gen¬ 
eration and Land-Use Impacts. 1993. Dobbins, Allison. California Air Resources 
Board. 

8. “"Portland’s Livable Downtown. 1992. Corbett, Judith. Surface Transportation 
Policy Project. 

9. *User Response to New Road Capacity: A Review of Published Evidence. 1989. 
Pells, S.R. Institute for Transport Studies. 

10. “"The Relationship of Changes in Urban Highway Supply to Vehicle Miles of 
Travel. 1979. Cambridge Systematics, Inc. National Cooperative Highway Research 
Program, Transportation Research Board, National Research Council. 

“"Regrettably, most of these reports are available in hardcopy only, copies pro¬ 
vided. 

Sincerely, 


Patricia A. White, Transportation Associate. 



REATHORIZATION OF TEA-21 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m. in room 
406, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords 
[chairman of the committee] presiding. 

TRANSPORTATION PLANNING AND SMART GROWTH 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Reid, Corzine, Chafee, and Wyden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. 

Welcome to today’s hearing on transportation planning and 
smart growth. We are joined this morning by a number of fine wit¬ 
nesses from around the Nation. I appreciate their willingness to 
lend us a hand as we proceed with our examination of the Nation’s 
surface transportation program. 

Our topic this morning, transportation planning, is one of the 
lynch pins of the new thinking introduced by the Intermodal Sur¬ 
face Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991, or ISTEA, as it has be¬ 
come known. In passing ISTEA, Congress inaugurated the post¬ 
interstate era. With its enactment, our transportation program 
moved from a focus on new highway construction to a recognition 
that transportation is the means to the end. We recognize that our 
investments in transportation and other infrastructure mold and 
shape our communities. Beyond community form, we saw transpor¬ 
tation’s influence on people’s daily lives, on the time they spent 
away from their families, and on their health and well-being. 

Because of transportation’s broad ramifications, ISTEA provided 
States and, for the first time, local officials, wide latitude in the use 
of Federal aid dollars. ISTEA had provided flexibility, the freedom 
to move Federal money from category to category as best fit the 
needs of a given State or metropolitan area. 

I had the honor to serve on this committee during the enactment 
of ISTEA. At the time, we recognized that with the freedom of 
flexibility came enormous responsibility. The highway program, 
alone, has provided $300 billion in taxpayers’ dollars to State and 
local officials. Stewardship of these funds demands great care. The 
transportation planning provisions of ISTEA were intended to en¬ 
sure that would be working. 
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The idea is simple. Let’s think before we act. Before spending 
Federal aid dollars, State and metro officials would first assess 
needs, communicate with citizens, coordinate with stakeholders, 
and realistically forecast financial resources. This basic planning 
process would guide and inform the investments to follow. 

TEA-21, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century of 
1998, refined the ISTEA planning provisions but retained its basic 
thrust. As a result, we now have 10 years of experience in this new 
way of doing the Nation’s transportation business. Today we will 
explore lessons learned over the past 10 years. We will also exam¬ 
ine a range of ideas for the future of the planning program. 

I will turn now to my good friend. Senator Reid. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your holding this very important hearing. Let me say, to the wit¬ 
nesses, that while there might not be many Senators—Senators 
will come in and out during the day—that we have everything 
taken down, and this, of course, is shared with the other committee 
members. And, of course, every person that is a member of this 
committee is represented here by staff, so these are extremely im¬ 
portant hearings. 

One of our goals in writing transportation policy is to maximize 
the mobility of people and freight while minimizing air pollution 
and other environmental impacts. This isn’t easy, and success re¬ 
quires a thorough planning process. Planning is especially impor¬ 
tant in areas that are experiencing high rates of population 
growth—for example. Las Vegas metropolitan area in the State of 
Nevada. 

The Las Vegas region is the fastest-growing area in this country. 
Its population doubled over the past decade. So the challenges are 
especially acute, but almost every metropolitan region in the Na¬ 
tion is growing. 

I think people sometimes don’t realize how difficult in a rel¬ 
atively small State growth is. We have as many as 10,000 people 
each month moving into the Las Vegas area. Just to keep up, for 
example—and I’ve used this illustration before—to keep up with 
the growth in schools, we’ve had to build as many as 18 new 
schools every year, just in the Clark County School District. Think 
of that—18 new schools. It’s very difficult. 

And from a transportation perspective we always seem to be try¬ 
ing to catch up to growth after traffic congestion begins to choke 
our roads. We’d be better off if we could stay one step ahead of 
growth and make the important connection between land use and 
transportation before growth accelerates rapidly, rather than as an 
afterthought. 

The Federal Government must give States and metropolitan re¬ 
gions the tools necessary to ensure that transportation planning 
and population growth go hand in hand, and planners need the 
maximum flexibility within the transportation program to address 
growth in the way that best suits each re^on’s needs. 

Many transportation options are available: road construction, 
mass transit, high-speed rail, improved management of transpor- 
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tation system, upgraded pedestrian access, new bike routes, car¬ 
pooling, high occupancy lanes, to name a few. I’m sure many of you 
will talk about these things I’ve spoken of in more detail. Good 
planning can ensure that the hest mix of these options is chosen. 

Our challenge in Las Vegas is to address the needs of a booming 
population while maintaining the high quality of life that attracts 
so many to move west, but transportation is a key to this chal¬ 
lenge. 

The Regional Transportation Commission of Southern Nevada is 
using almost every transportation option that I just mentioned to 
address traffic congestion. In addition. Las Vegas is trying to pro¬ 
mote transit use through some smart growth initiative of its own— 
for example, planning transit-based development around the con¬ 
struction of a new monorail system, also tied to new bus rapid 
transit system. The monorail will eventually connect the airport to 
the strip to downtown to the rapid transit buses to population cen¬ 
ters to park and ride lots and to an eventual high-speed train con¬ 
nection with southern California. 

I have made no secret of my belief that we need to invest more 
money in our transportation infrastructure nationally, and I was 
happy to take the House take action, Mr. Chairman, yesterday. 
That’s not as much as we need, but it is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. 

As chairman of this committee’s transportation subcommittee. I’ll 
make increasing the level of investment in transportation a top pri¬ 
ority. However, with more money comes more responsibility. We 
need to make sure this funding is put to its best use, and a robust 
and open planning process is the best way to ensure that transpor¬ 
tation stays one step ahead of growth. 

Mr. Chairman, let me again congratulate you for having this 
meeting, and also we start activity on the floor at 10:30, so I’ll have 
to he over there to referee some of the fights. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. It’s a pleasure having you here, 
and you’re doing a great job as chairman of the subcommittee. 

Our first panel consists of practitioners from across the Federal, 
State, and local spectrum. They include: Ms. Cynthia Burbank of 
the Federal Highway Administration; Mr. Kenneth J. Leonard of 
the Wisconsin Department of Transportation, on behalf of the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi¬ 
cials; Mr. Ronald Kirby from the Metropolitan Washington Council 
of Governments, on behalf of the Association of Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organizations; Mr. Peter Gregory from the Two Rivers 
Ottauguechee Regional Commission in Woodstock, Vermont, on be¬ 
half of the National Association of Regional Councils. 

Let us start with Ms. Burbank. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA BURBANK, PROGRAM MANAGER, 

PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENT, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Burbank. Mr. Chairman and Senator Reid, thank you very 
much for the opportunity to report to you today on the status of 
transportation planning and what FHWA has been doing to assist 
States and MPOs to meet the planning goals of ISTEA and TEA- 
21. I wanted to note it is a particular pleasure, Mr. Chairman, for 
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me as a long-time Vermonter, a ninth-generation Vermonter who 
goes hack to a family history when it was an independent nation, 
to appear before you. 

I ask that my written statement he made part of the record for 
this hearing. 

Senator Jeffords. It will he. 

Ms. Burbank. Thank you. 

Transportation planning identifies transportation problems and 
solutions that fulfill multiple national. State, and local goals. Plan¬ 
ning must do more than merely list highway and transit capital in¬ 
vestments. It must advance a State’s or an area’s long-term goals, 
as you have noted, through strategies for operating, managing, 
maintaining, and financing the transportation system. 

ISTEA and TEA-21 made significant changes in planning re¬ 
quirements for highways and transit. These changes require great¬ 
er attention to public involvement, fiscal prudence, and environ¬ 
mental impacts. 

States continue to have the primary responsibility and authority, 
but the role of MPOs and local governments in transportation plan¬ 
ning and programming has been strengthened. The States, in con¬ 
sultation and cooperation with MPOs, local governments, and tran¬ 
sit operators, choose which projects will advance. 

To assist in making the best transportation choices for these 
areas and States, FHWA and ETA have launched a major initiative 
that we call “capacity building,” and by this I mean institutional 
capacity building, not necessarily transit and highway capacity 
building. 

Our first effort in this institutional capacity building has focused 
on metropolitan planning needs through developing training 
courses, providing and preparing models and case studies. More re¬ 
cently, we have developed a rural capacity building initiative be¬ 
cause there are unique needs in rural areas. Through this effort we 
are also providing training, technical assistance, and information 
exchange targeted to the needs of the rural areas. 

The rural capacity building initiative is a partnership with the 
National Association of Regional Councils, the National Association 
of Counties, and the National Association of Development Organi¬ 
zations. 

Now let me address for a moment an issue of concern to both 
metropolitan and rural areas, smart growth. Smart growth means 
different things to different people. FHWA has looked at this very 
carefully and our perspective on smart growth is that it is a set of 
State and local policies and programs designed to protect and pre¬ 
serve natural and cultural resources and make efficient use of ex¬ 
isting infrastructure while accommodating economic development 
and population growth, as Senator Reid described in Las Vegas. 

Smart growth often means expanding transportation choices and 
providing a balanced intermodal transportation system to allow for 
efficient and economical movement of both people and goods. In 
some areas that may mean more transit, in other areas it may en¬ 
tail significant roadway improvements, and in most areas it prob¬ 
ably means both, as well as bicycle and pedestrian improvements 
and meeting the needs of freight transportation. 
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We want to stress that it is up to State and local officials to de¬ 
cide how best to address their unique circumstances and serve 
their smart growth interests, and it is U.S. DOT’s role to help 
areas best implement their decisions within the funding available. 

We believe that all of the programs in TEA-21 can be effective 
tools to serve smart growth, but one that I know is of particular 
interest to the members of this committee is the TCSP program— 
Transportation and Community, and System Preservation Pilot 
Program. It is a small program authorized at just $25 million per 
year, but it is an opportunity to provide innovative funding to areas 
to involve their citizens more in making these important decisions 
and to achieving their economic growth and environmental inter¬ 
ests. 

While FHWA strongly believes that land use decisions are State 
and local in nature and should remain that way, we believe there 
is much to be gained from more coordination among State and local 
planning, zoning, and housing authorities, and, as well, environ¬ 
mental and transportation officials, to reach good decisions. 

The changes in planning under ISTEA and TEA-21 have en¬ 
hanced and improved the transportation decisionmaking process, 
but we are well aware that continued progress is needed. In reau¬ 
thorization, we look forward to working with this committee and 
with our partners to find additional means of assisting States and 
local governments in strengthening the transportation planning 
process. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I 
look forward to answering your questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your excellent statement. 

Mr. Leonard? 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH J. LEONARD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 

OF TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT, WIS¬ 
CONSIN DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, MADISON, 

WISCONSIN, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANSPORTATION OFFICIALS 

Mr. Leonard. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I’m 
Ken Leonard. I’m director of planning with the Wisconsin Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation. I’m also the vice chair of the Standing 
Committee on Planning for the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials. 

Transportation planning today is a complicated process, and an 
overriding recommendation we have is simplify, simplify, simplify. 
ISTEA and TEA-21 made some positive changes in the planning 
process, first by shifting decisionmaking in many areas from Fed¬ 
eral to the State level and by emphasizing a broad planning proc¬ 
ess that includes all stakeholders, as well as all modes of transpor¬ 
tation, but there’s still room for improvement. Among these areas 
are: freight planning, financial constraint provisions, local consulta¬ 
tion, and the role of States in regard to land use. 

First, in regard to freight planning, freight movement is growing 
faster than capacity. Over the next 20 years, international trade is 
expected to triple and domestic freight is expected to double. It is 
critical that we upgrade our freight planning efforts. 
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AASHTO is recommending an increase in freight training and 
capacity building for States and for local agencies, and we’re recom¬ 
mending an increase in freight transportation research, and also 
the creation of a National Freight Advisory Council. 

In Wisconsin, as well as in a number of other States, we already 
have advisory committees represented by freight providers and 
shippers that advise us on our State planning process, and we are 
recommending something like that at the national level. 

In regard to financially constrained plans, the intent was to 
avoid the creation of transportation wish lists where funds were 
not available. I think, as a whole, we’ve accomplished that intent. 
Our programs, in terms of a total level, stay within what we expect 
in terms of financial resources, but the actual day-to-day applica¬ 
tion is still difficult for States in terms of making adjustments 
when projects are delayed or when there’s additional resources. 
AASHTO believes that reauthorization should increase flexibility 
related to financial constraints for both States and MPOs. 

Congress attempted in TEA-21 to eliminate major investment 
studies as a separate requirement and to integrate that within the 
planning process and the NEPA process, but that has really not oc¬ 
curred. In fact, the proposed USDOT regulations really expanded 
the applicability of MISes. 

We would urge that in reauthorization you direct USDOT to 
eliminate the MIS requirement effective immediately and not con¬ 
tingent upon new regulations. 

State DOTs and MPOs should develop options to ensure that de¬ 
cisions reached in the statewide and the metropolitan planning 
process regarding purpose and need and the range of alternatives 
would then be binding in the NEPA process, therefore eliminating 
duplication. 

In regard to State long-range plans and timelines. Congress 
should continue to provide flexibility to States in terms of perform¬ 
ance measures and planning horizons as long as we keep the min¬ 
imum 20-year planning horizon. To improve the planning process 
and public involvement within that, AASHTO also advocates that 
Congress change the update cycle for long-range metropolitan 
plans from 3 years to 5 years. 

In the area of smart growth, most States defer land use decision¬ 
making to local governments, believing that it reflects a number of 
local circumstances and that local officials should have the respon¬ 
sibility to determine land use for their particular area. 

Federal statutes should continue to defer to local and State gov¬ 
ernments in whether and how to consider land use. That being 
said, AASHTO and the State DOTs are doing a number of things 
in the area of smart growth. Wisconsin has smart growth legisla¬ 
tion, and we’re working cooperatively with our local units of gov¬ 
ernment. We’ve developed a transportation guide to help local units 
of government, and we’re encouraging them to plan land use and 
transportation together once they develop what the vision is for 
their community. 

AASHTO is also developing a guide and contact-sensitive design 
that’s going to be published later this year. AASHTO is sponsoring 
a smart growth competition between States to highlight best prac¬ 
tices in the States. AASHTO also has an environmental steward- 
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ship initiative and has launched the creation of a Center for Envi¬ 
ronmental Excellence. All of these things will deal with land use 
and smart growth. 

In regard to the roles and the tools of the various parties, the ex¬ 
isting balance of decisionmaking authority between the MPO, the 
State, and the local officials has worked well for a decade and that 
should continue. We think that Congress should maintain this bal¬ 
ance and reaffirm the leadership role and the authority of States 
as TEA-21 is reauthorized. 

AASHTO is working closely with others in developing tools to as¬ 
sist transportation planners and is identifying needed research. 

Finally, States and MPOs need flexibility to adapt their planning 
provisions to the many diverse parts of the country. 

I look forward to answering any questions you have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Kirby, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD KIRBY, TRANSPORTATION DIREC¬ 
TOR, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF GOVERN¬ 
MENTS, WASHINGTON, DC, ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIA¬ 
TION OF METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. Kirby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com¬ 
mittee. I’m Ronald Kirby, director of transportation planning for 
the National Capital Region Transportation Planning Board, which 
is the metropolitan planning organization for the Washington, DC, 
metropolitan area. I am appearing today at your invitation on be¬ 
half of the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations. 

TEA-21 and its predecessor, ISTEA, rightfully recognize the im¬ 
portance of planning a metropolitan transportation system and 
gave the Nation’s 340 MPOs increased responsibility to develop ef¬ 
fective, strategic, long-range plans and comprehensive multimodal 
transportation improvement programs. With the 2000 census, we 
expect that additional MPOs will be designated, perhaps as many 
as 60, to establish newly designated urbanized areas, and that the 
geographic areas and populations served by existing MPOs will 
grow significantly. 

While we’ve got new responsibilities such as management and 
operations required by TEA-21, the percentage of the highway pro¬ 
gram funding for metropolitan planning has remained at the 1 per¬ 
cent level set in ISTEA. AMPO believes that it is time to increase 
this takedown from the highway program, and also the amount al¬ 
located from the transit program for metropolitan planning to re¬ 
flect the almost 20 percent increase in MPOs that we expect the 
growth in population and increased responsibilities, and we suggest 
that we look at a level of 2 percent of the overall program for met¬ 
ropolitan planning. 

I’d like to mention three different categories of tools for metro¬ 
politan planning: those the we believe are working effectively and 
that we should retain, those that are effective and that we should 
expand, and some new tools that we need. 

First, with regard to those that are working effectively, we be¬ 
lieve the that requirement for a financially realistic plan in a fis¬ 
cally constrained program is the most effective tool provided by 
ISTEA and TEA-21. This requirement eliminated the possibility of 
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wish list plans and programs which did not identify enough funds 
for implementation. The financial restrain requirement gave credi¬ 
bility to the MPO plans and programs and presented the public 
with a realistic view of what can be delivered in the way of trans¬ 
portation projects and services. It is imperative that this require¬ 
ment be retained. 

In addition to this, two ancillary requirements need by re¬ 
tained—the requirement for cooperative revenue forecasting among 
MPOs, States, and transit authorities; and the requirement for an 
annual listing of obligated projects to be prepared by the MPO. 

Along with the financial tools, the overall planning approach es¬ 
tablished in ISTEA and TEA-21 should be retained. The require¬ 
ment that long-range plans be strategic in nature with broad com¬ 
munity goals and specific objectives places the transportation agen¬ 
da in a broader context, encouraging the linkage between transpor¬ 
tation, land use, the economy, and the environment in a metropoli¬ 
tan area, and the MPO provides a forum to bring together State 
and local groups and agencies that have to deal with smart growth 
initiatives. We feel we have the opportunity to do that. 

With this approach, with extensive and early involvement of the 
community, the MPO has a solid basis for developing its long-range 
plan and transportation improvement program. The proactive pub¬ 
lic involvement requirements in ISTEA and TEA-21 have been 
particularly important in enhancing the effectiveness of the MPO 
process and should be retained. 

In the Washington metropolitan area these ISTEA and TEA-21 
tools have, in the words of one of our elected officials and board 
members, “forced us to ask the right questions.” Application of the 
financial constraint in the early 1990’s resulted in a rather stress¬ 
ful prioritization of transportation improvements for inclusion in 
our long-range plan and the initiative of a visioning process aimed 
at developing a broad community consensus on regional goals and 
addressing the critical funding needs that we had identified as a 
result of applying the financial constraint requirement. 

The transportation, community, and system preservation pilot 
program has allowed us to pursue previously unaddressed goals 
and a new vision regarding a new system of regional greenways 
and circulation systems within regional activity centers and al¬ 
lowed us to focus increased attention on those areas in project se¬ 
lection. 

With regard to existing tools that work effectively that we should 
expand, we are particularly interested in, obviously, the planning 
resources to MPOs, which I mentioned earlier, and then, with re¬ 
gard to funds for building projects, ISTEA and TEA-21 for the first 
time put funds in the hands of local elected officials to assign to 
projects developed cooperatively through the MPO process. Each 
MPO with more than 200,000 in population receives a portion of 
the STP funds allocated to its State to expend on specific projects. 
These funds could be program based on the MPOs best judgment 
of the transportation needs of their areas. The funds are made 
available by the States through sub-allocation. The availability of 
these funds not only provides funding for vital local projects, but 
also encourages local officials to get involved in the transportation 
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decisionmaking process for their region, since there is real money 
on the table. 

Sub-allocation of STP funds has been a great success for the one- 
third of the MPOs that have populations over 200,000 and needs 
to be expanded to the remaining two-thirds of small areas that still 
have pressing needs. 

AMPO suggests restoring the suballocation of the STP minimum 
guarantee funds that was in ISTEA but disappeared in TEA-21, 
and extending the sub-allocation of STP funds to all MPOs. Second, 
that we should sub-allocate CMAQ funds to MPOs in air quality 
nonattainment and maintenance areas. 

With regard to new tools, in order to complement the financial 
restraint requirement and sub-allocation proposal, we would like to 
see that the States account annually for expenditures of NHS and 
other programs so that we know what we have done, as opposed 
to what we plan to do. 

Once facilities have been built, it is important that we manage 
and operate them effectively and monitor their performance. We 
would like to put more resources into monitoring devices to track 
the operations of existing facilities, the so-called “infostructure,” 
and to encourage the development of performance-based manage¬ 
ment and operation elements within MPO plans and programs, and 
we’d like to have NHS, STP, and CMAQ funds eligible for use on 
projects that manage and operate the system, in addition to build¬ 
ing new facilities. 

In the area of planning, freight planning needs some new tools. 
We are concerned about this area, as well. We have it as a plan¬ 
ning factor, but we have limited eligibility of funding for freight 
projects, particularly in our port areas, which has been a problem 
for a number of our members. We’d like to see port access and gate¬ 
ways be eligible for the corridors and borders program in the reau¬ 
thorization. 

We’re also concerned about streamlining project delivery and air 
quality conformity processes. There are opportunities within the 
MPO process, we believe, to identify environmental issues and in¬ 
corporate them into the planning process before we get down to 
specific project alternatives in the EIS process. 

We’d like to have Federal project sponsoring and resource agen¬ 
cies engaged at the MPO level prior to the development of specific 
EIS projects. 

We’d like concurrent reviews and also incentives for innovative 
streamlining techniques. 

With regard to air quality conformity requirements, we would 
recommend that the new law add two tools. First, put the State air 
quality implementation plan and transportation conformity plans 
on the same timeframes—they are quite different at the present 
time—and to focus conformity on the plan, as opposed to the 6-year 
program or 3-year program. 

In summary. I’d like to emphasize the importance of planning in 
producing effective transportation systems. In the planning, design¬ 
ing, and building of transportation facilities, the most important 
leadership must come in the planning phase. If we do a good job 
of planning, the implementation will follow. If we shortchange the 
planning process, we often end up having to go back and start over 
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when project development comes to grief. With that kind of plan¬ 
ning, we can assure you, we hope, that we will have a transpor¬ 
tation system that works. 

Thank you for the time and opportunity. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Kirhy. Excellent statement. 

Mr. Gregory, we are pleased to have you here. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PETER GREGORY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

TWO RIVERS OTTAUGUECHEE REGIONAL COMMISSION, 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL AS¬ 
SOCIATION OF REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Mr. Gregory. Thank you, Mr. Jeffords and committee members, 
for inviting me to appear before the committee and speak on trans¬ 
portation planning. 

Transportation planning, the resources necessary to carry it out, 
and the role of the local elected officials is key to my commission, 
to the National Association of Regional Councils—NARC—and all 
my colleagues across the region and the country. 

My name is Peter Gregory. I am director of the Two Rivers 
Ottauguechee Regional Commission in Woodstock, Vermont. I’m 
also a member of the Executive Directors Committee of NARC, and 
I serve on the NARC Transportation Working Group and advise 
rural transportation interests to the association. I am here in mul¬ 
tiple capacities today, as an executive director representing 27 
rural towns, most with populations of less than 1,000 residents, 
their elected officials; as spokesman for NARC on transportation 
issues; and on transportation issues for all councils and MPOs 
across the country. 

NARC is a full-service, nonprofit organization serving the inter¬ 
ests of urban and rural regional councils, councils of government, 
and MPOs. Regional councils and MPOs are created by compact, 
enabling legislation as consortia of local governments. As such, re¬ 
gional councils and MPOs represent locally elected officials from 
cities, towns, counties, and villages. As such, RPCs and COGs are 
uniquely positioned to address issues across jurisdictional lines. 

In my jurisdiction and across the State of Vermont, for example, 
councils have a strong voice in transportation planning. Each re¬ 
gional planning commission’s work is guided by a Transportation 
Advisory Committee made up of locally elected officials. These offi¬ 
cials provide the Vermont Agency of Transportation, VTRANS, 
with a regional transportation plan and a list of prioritized projects 
across all modes. This comprehensive program to document local 
interest has served VTRANS well since 1992. Successive Governors 
and secretaries of the Vermont Agency of Transportation have all 
strongly supported the processes that regional planning commis¬ 
sions use to identify and support projects. However, Vermont’s re¬ 
gional planning commissions need a consistent and predictable 
funding source to provide these services. Although they have close 
working relationships with VTRANS today, it is imperative that 
the process my council has undertaken over the last 10 years does 
not falter due to changing economic or political situations. There¬ 
fore, guaranteed funding for rural areas to carry out this planning 
is essential. 
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As in Vermont, councils need funding to plan the best transpor¬ 
tation systems possible. To help achieve this, NARC is proposing 
new funding opportunities and a net set-aside for rural transpor¬ 
tation planning. 

NARC proposes changes in TEA-21 to allow States and regions 
to replicate the success in Vermont. We will ask Congress to 
smooth inconsistencies among the States by adopting clear and 
concise law incorporating local governments into the transportation 
decisionmaking and planning process. 

Urban areas are being held hostage to congestion, delay, and loss 
of productivity while workers and freight sit in traffic. This is a 
symptom manifest beyond any local jurisdiction. It is a national 
problem and needs a national solution, and NARC pledges to work 
cooperatively with this committee to address that. 

We need to not only guarantee States the flexibility to spend 
funds, plan and program projects based on their priorities, but also 
extend the same responsibility and authority to all locally elected 
officials. Furthermore, we need to reexamine the process we use to 
achieve clean air goals. The current process opens regions to poorly 
defined legal challenges, faulty science, and consigns many of them 
to a bureaucratic quagmire. While conformity is well intended and 
necessary, its application should be modified. As others have men¬ 
tioned, conformity and plans should be timed together to achieve 
maximum results. 

NARC will also urge Congress for this in the coming year to con¬ 
sider greater emphasis in safety in rural and urban communities, 
a balanced and intermodal approach to Federal funding, com¬ 
prehensive review and consideration of technology deployment, and 
greater consideration of freight movement as an essential part of 
the transportation planning process. Of particular concern to 
NARC members and its citizens they represent are the tens of 
thousands of lives lost on our rural roads each year. Coupled with 
increasing safety concerns in urban areas, this presents a sobering 
picture of travel in America. NARC is urging Congress to apply re¬ 
sources in new and innovative ways to lessen this tragedy. 

NARC is asking Congress to consider ways to streamline project 
delivery, while ensuring the health of our natural environment. 
The ability to move projects quickly, especially those that make our 
roads safer, is of key concern. Given the fact that many regional 
councils are currently involved in emergency management activi¬ 
ties, NARC will ask Congress also to consider regional councils and 
MPOs as primary recipients for homeland security funding. 

When completed, NARC will submit to you its position and poli¬ 
cies for reauthorization of TEA-21. We hope you will consider them 
as part of your ongoing process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. Further com¬ 
ments have been submitted to this committee and I will be happy 
to answer any questions. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you for an excellent statement. 

Peter, I am very proud of the work that you and your colleagues 
have done in Vermont. Can you summarize for us the value to any 
State in providing funding for rural transportation planning? 

Mr. Gregory. Well, as you know, Mr. Chairman, many of the 
areas are not served by MPOs, and engaging in a process that in- 
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eludes the rurals ensures that all citizens throughout the country 
have the same access to decisionmaking and project prioritization. 
Many of these decisions are made elsewhere and directly affect the 
lives and the quality of life of our rural citizens, so it is imperative 
that we provide the same benefits and opportunities to rural Amer¬ 
ica as we do currently to urban America. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, how many applications do you 
receive for the TCSP program? 

Ms. Burbank. We’ve received 1,332 applications for discretionary 
funding under the TCSP program over the period since it started 
under TEA-21, so there has been significant interest. 

Senator Jeffords. And how many do you accept? 

Ms. Burbank. Pardon? 

Senator Jeffords. How many do you accept? 

Ms. Burbank. Of those, we awarded 80, given the $25 million in 
funding that was available. Several hundred additional projects 
have been earmarked. 

Senator Jeffords. What is the ratio of need to desire for TCSP? 

Ms. Burbank. I think the ratio is roughly 10 to 12 times the 
funds authorized. Beyond the authorized funds in TEA-21, addi¬ 
tional funds were made available through the appropriations proc¬ 
ess. 

Senator Jeffords. What does that tell you about community de¬ 
sire to plan proactively? 

Ms. Burbank. There is a tremendous interest in more commu¬ 
nity-level planning. It certainly indicates the strength of that inter¬ 
est from all across the country. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Let me go back to Mr. Gregory. This is for all of you, but I’ll go 
down the line. While consideration of land use trends is not specifi¬ 
cally referenced among the planning factors in Title 23, it seems 
to me to be a basic element in planning for transportation needs. 
How do each of you incorporate considerations of land use trends 
in your work? We’ll start with Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Gregory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The regional planning 
commissions, of course, deal with all kinds of issues, not just trans¬ 
portation, so, again, they are qualified to work and bring in all 
these different issues. 

In our area of the country, we integrate land use planning, local 
development decisions, access management, demand side manage¬ 
ment to a great extent. It is clear fiiat we could never build our 
way out of congestion, and although “congestion” is a relative term, 
we do have it in Vermont. But managing the demand, controlling 
access, and things like that can preserve the functionality of our 
system. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Kirby? 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Chairman, as part of the committee structure at 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments, we have the 
local planning directors from the local governments who report up 
to our board of directors, and we work closely with them in devel¬ 
oping forecasts of population and employment by small area zones 
for our travel forecasting process. We’ve also developed a com¬ 
prehensive regional map showing the location of development cen¬ 
ters and linking them to where the transportation facilities are. 
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and it has given us the ability to look at where we have transpor¬ 
tation and not enough development, where we have development 
and not enough transportation, so those linkages exist within our 
organization. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Leonard. Mr. Chairman, in Wisconsin, when we develop our 
State-wide, long-range transportation plan, we work with our local 
regional planning commissions and our metropolitan planning or¬ 
ganizations and develop that transportation plan based upon their 
land use plans. 

Also, in addressing the smart growth legislation in Wisconsin, 
we’ve worked with all the local communities and we’ve put together 
a transportation guide to help them do their transportation ele¬ 
ment of their comprehensive plan. In that guide, we recommend 
that they develop land use and transportation plans together, but 
that they first think about what the vision is for their community, 
what they would like that community to be, and then develop their 
land use plan and transportation plan based on that. So it gets a 
very high level of emphasis. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, would you like to make a com¬ 
ment? 

Ms. Burbank. Sure. I want to emphasize that by statute the 
transportation plans are required to look forward 20 years, and in 
doing so it is essential that the 20-year look-ahead considers how 
land use is going to evolve, how it will affect transportation, and 
how various transportation investments will affect land use. That 
needs to be part of that planning process. Land use is further 
brought in through the conformity requirements, where you have 
to examine the air quality impacts of those long-range plans in the 
interplay of land use and transportation. So we work closely with 
the State and local governments to make sure that their plans are 
doing this and to provide them tools. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Next question is there appears to be some disagreement over the 
application of fiscal constraint in your planning work. I’d like to 
hear your thoughts on that issue, and I’d also like to ask you your 
perspective of organizations—how your organizations work together 
over the next few months to seek common ground on the issue. In 
general, I would prefer to receive solutions rather than problems, 
and from those interested in the reauthorization. 

Mr. Gregory? 

Mr. Gregory. We look forward to continuing our dialog with all 
of the organizations that have a role to play in transportation plan¬ 
ning, be it urban or rural or State organizations, and look forward 
to continuing that dialog with the committee. 

The fiscally constrained issue is something that we work closely 
with our MPO on and the MPO works closely with the State of 
Vermont on. In fact, the State of Vermont developed a way to pare 
down its capital program, a little bit of truth in advertising so citi¬ 
zens understand that not everything that had been on a capital 
plan would ever get built, and regional commissions were key in 
working with local governments to ensure those programs and 
projects that were on the list were realistic, were fully supportive. 
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and were likely to be built in our lifetime, so we continue to work 
in that direction. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Kirby? 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Chairman, we believe that the law in ISTEA and 
TEA-21 and the regulations that were developed following ISTEA 
were really appropriate for metropolitan planning. We’ve found 
them to be very workable from the regional level. They have been 
very important to us in developing our plans. The development of 
revenue forecasts and cost forecasts and matching these over time 
over our 25-year period is probably the most important activity 
that we undertake as an MPO. We update these every 3 years and 
our board members and technical staff are very focused on that ex¬ 
ercise. It has also had an impact back through our State DOTs and 
our transit agency. They work closely with us on this. 

I think it is a provision that is working well. I think the fact that 
we are updating our plans regularly does provide the flexibility to 
update revenues and costs as new information comes along, so 
overall I think it is a very good requirement. 

Mr. Leonard. AASHTO plans to, over the next few months, work 
with all the various organizations addressing what are our draft 
policy positions, working with AMPO and NARC and Federal High¬ 
way Administration, as well as the other organizations. I think 
that, as a whole, we certainly understand and support financial 
constraint, having our plans and programs live within expected 
revenues. Our problems are probably more on a day-to-day basis. 
For instance, when we run into a complex project in contaminated 
soil, things like that, that extend the life of the project, change the 
cost, then we have to go back and change our program, go back 
through the review and approval process, so it is more on a day- 
to-day basis where it causes us problems, but we’ll certainly work 
with the organizations on this issue. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, do you have a comment? 

Ms. Burbank. First, I want to emphasize the Department’s very 
strong commitment to fiscal constraint. It is essential to a good 
planning process, and we are committed to fiscal constraint. 

Having said that, however, it requires flexibility, good judgment, 
and reason in judging what fiscal constraint is in any particular 
program or plan. I think the greatest need is for good administra¬ 
tion of fiscal constraint . I haven’t heard a lot of specific ideas for 
statutory changes to fiscal constraint in reauthorization, but we’ll 
certainly be willing to look at that and discuss it with our partners 
and with the Congress. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Chafee? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LINCOLN CHAFEE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for hav¬ 
ing the hearing. I’m just struck that, as we have these various 
hearings on the reauthorization, you don’t hear too many dis¬ 
senting notes about the reauthorization. I think that’s different 
from the last time it was reauthorized. There were a lot of ques¬ 
tions about it. I don’t think this panel is any different from the oth¬ 
ers we’ve heard in the last number of weeks. 

I don’t have any other further questions. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Senator. 

The traditional planning process begins with a problem state¬ 
ment, develops information, weighs alternatives, and then sets a 
course of action. To be effective, it must be a continuing process. 
In the classic planning model, the mechanism for regenerating the 
process is evaluation. Did this strategy work? And what were the 
outcomes? 

My question is: do we have an evaluation step in our transpor¬ 
tation planning process? And are we measuring outcomes? And can 
we become more effective in this regard? 

Mr. Gregory, I’ll pick on you first again. 

Mr. Gregory. By the nature of planning, planning is iterative, 
so we are constantly reevaluating our situations, taking into ac¬ 
count new circumstances. But you are absolutely correct that eval¬ 
uation and measurable progress toward our goals is key. We can 
always do more. We are always looking at ways to further inte¬ 
grating data that we collect, whether it be natural resource or eco¬ 
nomic development data, to ensure that the transportation goals 
that we have set out in our local, regional, and State-wide plans 
are met. 

Mr. Kirby. Mr. Chairman, this is a question we are often asked 
as MPOs is, “How accurate has your planning been?” The MPO 
process has been in place now for some 30 years, and we are able 
to look back in the Washington region to plans in the 1960’s and 
see how well they turned out, how the forecast turned out. We have 
not always projected population and employment growth on target. 
We under-estimated the growth of labor force participation by 
women. We didn’t anticipate the growth in telecommuting. We 
didn’t anticipate people buying SUVs as much as they have. So 
there are changes that occur in lifestyles that we have to keep up 
with, but the continuing updating nature of the process is what 
gives us the ability to check on our progress, to look backward as 
well as forward. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the word “continuing.” That’s the 
critical component, I think, to evaluation and keeping up with 
changes as they occur. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Leonard. Mr. Chairman, State DOTs use performance meas¬ 
ures in their State-wide plans, and one of the things AASHTO is 
doing is supporting increased research and training in the use of 
performance measures so we can always continue to evaluate how 
well we are doing, what’s the condition of our transportation sys¬ 
tem. 

You’ve also probably heard the term “asset management.” That 
is a large emphasis area within AASHTO so that we are continuing 
to evaluate how well we are doing at preserving the existing sys¬ 
tem, as well as improvements in that system. So between perform¬ 
ance measures and asset management, we are doing a good job of 
evaluating the outcomes and what have been the changes. 

Senator Jeffords. Comments, Ms. Burbank? 

Ms. Burbank. Yes. Starting at the Federal level, we do establish 
performance measures for ourselves and track them under The 
Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), and I think we 
are getting better at doing that. However, it is certainly not easy 
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to track those outcomes and to identify what they should be. They 
range from mobility measures to productivity measures to environ¬ 
mental measures and safety measures. 

Shifting to the State and local level, we have noticed increasing 
emphasis by both MPOs and State DOTs on establishing perform¬ 
ance measures and doing performance planning. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I want to thank you all for your excel¬ 
lent answers, and hopefully we will all work together. 

Ms. Burbank, I understand that other members who have been 
delayed in attending today’s hearing were looking forward to dis¬ 
cussing the issues with you. I wonder if you would mind staying 
on a little bit after the next panel? 

Ms. Burbank. I would be happy to. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Well, thank you all. We’re going to be back in touch and depend¬ 
ing upon you to help us keep going in the right direction, so thank 
you very much. 

Our second panel will offer a range of views on the effectiveness 
of the planning program and on the scope going forward. The sec¬ 
ond panel will include: Mr. Andrew Cotugno of the Portland Or¬ 
egon MTO known as METRO; Ms. Judith Espinosa from the Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico on behalf of the Surface Transportation Pol¬ 
icy Project; Ms. Jennifer Joy Wilson on behalf of the National 
Stone, Sand and Gravel Association; Wendell Cox from Belleville, 
Illinois; and Mr. Tom Downs of the University of Maryland. 

Again, thanks to the panelists for coming. We look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Cotugno? 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW COTUGNO, PLANNING DIRECTOR, 
METRO, PORTLAND, OREGON 

Mr. Cotugno. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you 
for holding this series of hearings on reauthorization of TEA-21 
and inviting me. I’m Andy Cotugno, planning director for METRO. 
We’re the regional government of the Portland, Oregon, metropoli¬ 
tan area. METRO is the only elected regional government in the 
U.S. We also serve as the MPO and are active members of the As¬ 
sociation of MPOs. 

Portland is often cited as the smart growth capital of the world. 
Whether that’s true or not, we are certainly scrutinized for our 
smart growth programs and they are closely tracked from across 
the country. It is from this unique base of experience linking land 
use and transportation that I offer my comments this morning. 

I’d first like to speak on the principles of making the smart 
growth connection to transportation and then relate that to rec¬ 
ommendations for how the next authorization bill could recognize 
these principles. The linkage between smart growth and transpor¬ 
tation is about understanding how developing land use patterns 
impact the effectiveness of the transportation system and, in turn, 
how new transportation projects affect these development patterns. 

METRO and the Portland region have implemented a number of 
integrated land use and transportation strategies. We have an 
urban growth boundary in place for now more than 20 years, which 
has effectively stopped the sprawling development pattern leap- 
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frogging onto farmland. We’ve used zoning to reinforce a higher- 
density development pattern in locations that can be well served by 
transit, producing six consecutive years of ridership increases. We 
have protected industrial areas and intermodal freight terminals 
from conversion to big box retail, preserving this land and highway 
capacity for more important economic uses. 

We’ve adopted parking limitations to ensure new development 
does not over-build parking. We’ve adopted a requirement for 
greater local street connectivity to ensure that a system of cul-de- 
sacs does not simply shift local traffic onto the regional system. 

We have restricted development near streams and purchased 
open space to ensure a balance between growth and access to na¬ 
ture. 

We have adopted revised street design guidelines to ensure high¬ 
ways intended for through traffic are built to emphasize moving 
cars and trucks, while streets in downtowns and neighborhoods 
support a strong pedestrian environment. 

We’ve used the flexibility provided by ISTEA and TEA-21 to 
fund a broad mix of highways, light rail, bike trails, sidewalks, and 
transportation development projects. We’ve put to good use funding 
made available through the new starts program to build a success¬ 
ful light rail system that helps to focus growth and has ridership 
7 years ahead of forecast. 

We’ve leveraged the requirement for an MPO into a coordinated 
regional growth management and environmental protection pro¬ 
gram. 

With this framework, my focus on smart growth and the next au¬ 
thorization bill is going to emphasize three programs—the Federal 
new starts program, ETA new starts program; the Federal highway 
national trade corridor, so-called “borders and corridors” program; 
and the Federal Highway TCSP program. 

First, the new starts, which I believe can be a model for the 
other two programs. It has been successful in constructing light 
rail projects. As a result of high competition for these funds, there 
is a long line waiting for funding, and to manage that demand. 
Congress has set clear criteria to distinguish the most meritorious 
projects. The Federal Transit Administration requires local areas to 
go through a rigorous process, producing the best projects. 

The Federal Transit Administration makes a recommendation to 
Congress on projects that are recommended, highly recommended, 
or not recommended for funding, and based upon that the congres¬ 
sional authorizing and appropriating committees authorize execu¬ 
tion of a multi-year funding contract. 

This program produces a limited number of good projects that 
stand up to scrutiny from a large, competitive field, and produce 
projects that actually make a difference. For the Portland region, 
the new starts program has provided the means to build an essen¬ 
tial part of the region’s infrastructure and shape growth of the re¬ 
gion in the process. It has had a profound impact on our ability to 
reign in sprawl and hold tight an urban growth boundary. It has 
helped produced a terrific downtown Portland, and is now shaping 
the future of downtowns in Gresham, Beaverton, and Hillsboro, 
and has been possible to leverage State and local funds that would 
otherwise not have been spent on transportation into the projects. 
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So what might he the equivalent on the highway side? You might 
think the national highway system program would he that because 
it is intended for modernization of the most significant part of the 
Nation’s highway system, hut that system is large and the use of 
those funds is quite varied. 

I would follow the new starts model with a national trade cor¬ 
ridor program to make that smart growth connection to build a 
strong economic base with a trade and freight emphasis. Like new 
starts, I would suggest it be authorized at over $1 billion, allowing 
Congress to make multi-year commitments to large construction 
projects; however, with those funds Congress should set a high 
standard on how those funds are spent to ensure high-quality 
projects are funded that produce the greatest impact on global eco¬ 
nomic competitiveness. Federal Highway Administration, like the 
new starts, should make sure that the local areas go through a rig¬ 
orous process so that there can be a recommend, highly rec¬ 
ommend, or not recommend recommendation to Congress, pro¬ 
viding the basis for executing a full funding contract. 

In Portland, the case study is 1-5 through the middle of town 
connecting Oregon and Washington and California. It is a national 
trade corridor. It is one of the national trade corridors. But the I- 
5 bridge across the Columbia River is the bottleneck. It was built 
in 1917, well before the interstate system was conceived, and rep¬ 
resents the bottleneck right where the port of Portland, the inter- 
modal railroad terminals, access to the Portland International Air¬ 
port, and access to 80 percent of the region’s truck terminals are 
all concentrated. 

We’ve developed a fragile consensus on how to fix this problem, 
but a consensus faces many difficulties because of the high impact 
of further widening in a low income minority area, because of the 
Endangered Species Act affecting construction across the Columbia 
River, and because that 1917 bridge is on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

But we’ve come to a conclusion that that bridge needs to be ex¬ 
panded from six lanes to ten lanes, light rail needs to be expanded 
from Portland into Clark County, Washington. We need an aggres¬ 
sive program to minimize demand. And we’ve reached an agree¬ 
ment that land uses need to be controlled to avoid simply more 
sprawl in response to a bigger freeway resulting in simply a bigger 
traffic jam in the future. 

The third program is the Federal TCSP program. It was really 
founded to make the land use connection to transportation system 
and was based upon the principle of having transportation projects 
support good local and regional growth decisions. In the first year, 
I believe Federal Highway did a good job of setting guidance and 
selecting competitive projects; however, since then it has been ear¬ 
marked to a potpourri of different projects and I believe could also 
benefit from the rigor of the new starts model, not the build the 
major elements like freeways and light rail, but to build good com¬ 
munities that support the transportation system around that. 

Again, Federal Highway should continue its guidance to develop¬ 
ment to identify what are the best types of projects to fund and 
publish these as best practices. I would consider increasing the au¬ 
thorization level to that that was earmarked in 2002, but tighten 
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up the statutory language to ensure grants cannot be awarded un¬ 
less they demonstrate a supportive land use connection, and base 
those earmarks on a Federal Highway recommendation of rec¬ 
ommend, highly recommend, or not recommended, the same for all 
three programs. The areas go through a rigorous process, therefore 
justifying a substantial funding commitment to a project that actu¬ 
ally makes a difference. 

The final comment I would like to make, in addition to support 
of Ron Kirby’s comments about the MPOs’ planning funds and STP 
funds, is a suggestion that there be a better connection between the 
Clean Water Act and the Endangered Species Act with TEA-21 re¬ 
authorization. There’s already a strong connection with the Clean 
Air Act, and similar kinds of linkages would be appropriate for 
Clean Water and Endangered Species. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Espinosa? 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH ESPINOSA, DIRECTOR, ALLIANCE FOR 

TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEX¬ 
ICO, ON BEHALF OF THE SURFACE TRANSPORTATION POL¬ 
ICY PROJECT 

Ms. Espinosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for al¬ 
lowing me to be here to testify. I am Judith Espinosa, director for 
the Alliance for Transportation Research Institute at the Univer¬ 
sity of New Mexico. I appear here today on behalf of the Surface 
Transportation Policy Project, where I serve as a member of the 
board of directors. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. STPP has just celebrated 10 years 
of progress since ISTEA and TEA-21 reauthorization, and I be¬ 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, you and Senator Chafee were there to cele¬ 
brate with us. 

I also bring greetings from New Mexico and to say that we are 
very pleased to see that Senator Domenici has rejoined the com¬ 
mittee again, and we look forward to working with the committee 
and with him on all of these issues. 

New Mexico has had 400 years of cultural diversity, and with 
that has brought 400 years of the oldest commercial trade route in 
this country founded by the Spanish called the Camino Real, so we 
think we know a little bit about pedestrian and horse cart and now 
ultimately automobile and transit through our State. Like 
Vermont, we are a rural State, and so I was pleased to hear panel¬ 
ists earlier talk about the need for rural planning and for the en¬ 
gagement of the public not only in our large urban centers, but also 
in rural America, as well. We find that to be very important, and 
I believe that my written testimony, which I would ask to be put 
into the record, speaks to that. 

STPP and its coalition of national, regional, and local organiza¬ 
tions—of which we now number many hundreds due to a new char¬ 
ter that we have engaged many hundreds of organizations and in¬ 
dividuals around the country—^believe that the transportation pol¬ 
icy and planning concepts and the structure in the current law is 
fundamentally sound and should be preserved. However, despite 
the progress that we have made over 10 years, we also want to 
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make sure that we can fully capitalize on the many opportunities 
that TEA-21 has intended to make available, and we still feel that 
there need to be improvements. Like my mother almost always told 
me, Mr. Chairman, “Improvements is what life is all about,” and 
so we cannot stop on the progress that we’ve made. 

The public has an appetite now for transportation improvements. 
It has been stimulated over the last decade, and I think that is due 
to the public input provisions in ISTEA and TEA-21. The public 
wants choice and balance and transportation with options that add 
value to their lives. 

STPP views TEA-21 reauthorization as the ability for this com¬ 
mittee and for Congress to continue to renew the public’s concerns 
with transportation investments, but to do good planning, Mr. 
Chairman, we need good data and good research. I believe that 
Cindy Burbank and I have talked about this on some of the Trans¬ 
portation Research Board committees we have been on. We need to 
continue to develop that. 

You will see, Mr. Chairman, on this panel and other panels that 
you hear from the discrepancies in data. Some will argue that 
smart growth is very difficult to achieve and that what smart 
growth plans and what transportation planning does now does not 
achieve what we are looking for. I would say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that that is why we need to present ourselves with good data, and 
this governing body and the Federal Government can help do that 
for the States and the local MPOs. 

We need funding transparency. You’ve already heard about in¬ 
vestments and looking at that. The public wants to know where 
their money is going. This is a taxpayer issue. This is an issue for 
the public taxpayers. The public does not want to continue paying 
for incremental increases in capacity and in infrastructure without 
knowing exactly whether things can be done differently, how they 
can be done differently, and alternatives to that planning. 

We need to know what the budgets are from the States. They 
change. The MPOs do not always know. MPOs do not know from 
only year to year what kind of budget they will have to spend in 
their areas. 

Those are all very important and critical needs that we have in 
order to effect and enhance our planning process in this country. 

I might also mention, Mr. Chairman, just to know and to say last 
that this Congress this year and next year and this committee has 
the opportunity to look at transportation in an integrated fashion. 
You, Mr. Chairman, on this committee and Members of Congress 
will be looking in 2003 at air, rail, highway, and transit reauthor¬ 
izations. We would urge the Congress and this committee to look 
at an integrated transportation system for this country that looks 
at not just surface transportation but integrating our airports with 
our cities and also our cities with our rural areas. That will bring 
a diversity of bus, light rail, high-speed rail, aviation, and high¬ 
ways to our population, and that we can start planning for that in 
this millennium so that we have a truly integrated opportunity to 
provide benefits and quality of life to our communities. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. I thank you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Cox? 
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STATEMENT OF WENDELL COX, WENDELL COX 
CONSULTANCY, BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You surprised me. I am a 
consultant. I live in Belleville, Illinois. I was appointed to three 
terms on the Los Angeles County Transportation Commission by 
Mayor Tom Bradley and to the Amtrak Reform Council by Speaker 
Gingrich. I have just returned from 2 months as a visiting pro¬ 
fessor at a French national university, and I am visiting fellow at 
Heritage Foundation, though I don’t speak for them today. I speak 
for myself. 

What I will suggest to you today are things probably you’ve not 
heard before, things that are very controversial, things that will 
probably disagree with most everything else you hear today. But 
recognize that in the 1950’s urban renewal and ripping up our cit¬ 
ies was what planners thought we needed to have, and I’m here to 
suggest to you today that the whole smart growth agenda in many 
ways is a step in the wrong direction. 

First of all, if you look at my slide No. 2, you see what’s hap¬ 
pened to Paris in the last 50 years. Urban Sprawl is not an Amer¬ 
ican problem. Urban sprawl occurs all over. It occurs where there 
is affluence and it occurs where there is population growth. And, 
of course, we have great amounts of land in this country. Only 
about 3 percent of it is urbanized at this point, according to USDA 
data. 

Now, smart growth seeks to control sprawl, to reduce sprawl, 
and, in attempting to do so, claims that it will reduce traffic con¬ 
gestion, that it will reduce air pollution, it will lower overall costs, 
and so on. 

The key to smart growth is density. If you do not increase den¬ 
sity, you can accomplish nothing of what smart growth seeks to ac¬ 
complish. But the claims don’t hold up. International and national 
evidence proves that traffic congestion is greater where densities 
are higher. That’s not surprising. Federal research indicates that 
at the present densities of our urban areas, if you have 100 percent 
increase in density you will have about an 80 percent increase in 
traffic. Now, granted, that means the per capita driving drops, but 
the overall increase in traffic continues, and that creates another 
problem. Traffic slows down, commute times are longer. In addition 
to that, because traffic slows down and because there is more stop- 
and-go driving, you have worse air pollution. All the data inter¬ 
nationally and nationally shows that density is associated with 
worst traffic congestion. 

By the way, we’ve made great progress, and I want to make sure 
you are aware of the progress we’ve made in this country. This 
chart in my presentation from the EPA indicates great progress in 
reducing the three criteria pollutants or two of the three criteria 
pollutants in this country at the same time that vehicle miles trav¬ 
eled have gone up very much. 

You’ve also probably been told that sprawl is costly, and I don’t 
come here with a brief for sprawl, I come here with a brief for free¬ 
dom. I believe we ought to allow people to live and work where 
they like, and we ought not to interfere with that unless there’s a 
good reason. The fact is that the overall consumer expenditure data 
of the U.S. Department of Labor shows that, where densities are 
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lower, costs are lower overall. Yes, transportation costs are higher, 
but housing costs are lower. 

But worst of all is the impact of the anti-sprawl efforts and the 
densification efforts on minorities and low-income people. Sprawl is 
associated with higher levels of home ownership. The data is very 
clear on that. There’s all sorts of research on that. There’s a raging 
debate between people like me—and there are other people like me 
in the academic community—and those on the other side who say, 
“Well, how much is sprawl increasing? How much is the anti¬ 
sprawl movement increasing the price of housing?” Well, the prob¬ 
lem is this—it’s an intellectual discussion. Any increase in the price 
of housing hurts people. Smart growth rations lands and develop¬ 
ment. When you ration, you raise prices. As prices go up, you hurt 
the lower part of the income spectrum, and that means in this 
country that minorities and low-income people will pay the greatest 
price for the anti-sprawl measures that will inevitably increase the 
price of housing relative to income. 

Now, the normal answer to that is to hear people say, “Well, 
we’ll increase the housing affordability program, the affordable 
housing programs.” The problem with that is in this country today 
we only support one-third of the eligible recipients of housing as¬ 
sistance with our programs as they are, so before we even start 
with the anti-sprawl strategies we’ve got two-thirds of the people 
who are eligible who aren’t even getting money. 

Finally, we should remember that this country is the richest 
country in the world. It is the most prosperous country per capita 
in the world except for countries smaller than Fresno, for example, 
and we need to recognize the role that land plays in wealth cre¬ 
ation and we need to be very careful about limiting land and regu¬ 
lating land. 

Now, a couple of quick notes on transit. Transit is very con¬ 
centrated in this country. I am not here to be anti-transit or pro¬ 
transit or anti-roads or pro-roads. The fact is transit works very 
well. Transit carries 75 percent of the people who work in New 
York. Transit carries 60 percent of the people who work in the loop 
in Chicago. But it carries virtually no one to work who has a car 
outside our central business districts, and, unfortunately, our cen¬ 
tral business districts now represent only 10 percent of employ¬ 
ment. What that says is that transit is in no position to reduce 
traffic congestion except in those corridors going to central business 
districts. 

I take a bit of evidence—a recent study by the Union of Inter¬ 
national Public Transport. The International American Public 
Transit Association was quoted thusly: “In the United States, with 
the exception of New York, public transit is unable to compete with 
the automobile. Its speed is half as fast, which means that door- 
to-door travel times incorporating terminal distance times, waiting 
and transfer times are three to four times longer than public trans¬ 
port.” I think that’s an over-statement. It isn’t that bad. The fact 
is, however, that transit, unfortunately, has no potential because of 
our dispersion to reduce traffic congestion except in those down¬ 
town corridors. 

Now, in conclusion I would suggest to you that no problem has 
been identified of sufficient magnitude to justify the coercive smart 
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growth strate^es; two, that there is little potential for reducing 
traffic congestion or increasing transportation choice for all but a 
few, mainly those going downtown through transit. There are no 
material successes. You will not find any successes in this regard 
anywhere in the developed world. And, finally, smart growth strat¬ 
egies tend to intensify the very problems they are purported to 
solve. Therefore, I would suggest new Federal mandates with re¬ 
spect to planning on local agencies based upon a philosophy of 
smart growth are inappropriate. 

Finally, I won’t read the quotation from Adlai Stevenson, but I 
think it is well to remember that we are a country that is very 
prosperous and we have led the world in economic progress and a 
whole bunch of other things through history, and the Stevenson 
quotation from the 1952 campaign basically concludes with, “Who 
shall say the American dream has ended? I think we need to look 
forward to the future with confidence, recognizing the great success 
we have had and not go back and start regulating land and reduce 
the affluence of this country and, frankly, make minorities pay the 
price.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Cox. 

Ms. Wilson? 

STATEMENT OF JENNIFER JOY WILSON, PRESIDENT, NA¬ 
TIONAL STONE, SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION, ARLING¬ 
TON, VIRGINIA 

Ms. Wilson. Good morning. I’m Joy Wilson, president and CEO 
of the National Stone, Sand and Gravel Association located in Ar¬ 
lington, Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, as someone once confirmed by former member¬ 
ship of this committee and as a former Senate staffer, it is a pleas¬ 
ure to be here. 

NSSGA represents the Nation’s crushed stone, sand, and gravel 
industries, and our membership represents 90 percent of the 
crushed stone and 70 percent of the sand and gravel produced an¬ 
nually in the United States. Nearly three billion tons of aggregate 
valued at approximately $14.5 billion were produced in this coun¬ 
try in 2001. There are about 10,000 construction aggregate oper¬ 
ations nationwide in virtually every congressional District, and con¬ 
struction aggregates are used primarily in asphalt and concrete. Of 
asphalt pavement, 94 percent is aggregate, 80 percent of concrete 
is aggregate. 

While I appear this morning representing the aggregates indus¬ 
try, I also appear as a member of the Partnership for Quality 
Growth, which is 13 labor and industry organizations that share a 
common interest and concern for the future of our country’s growth 
management and its impact on transportation infrastructure. I 
know this is something we share with the members of this com¬ 
mittee, so we particularly appreciate this, Mr. Chairman, and your 
initiative in holding this hearing. 

Our industry labor coalition adheres to the basic concept that 
Americans should be allowed the freedom of mobility and the free¬ 
dom of choice in where we live and when and how we travel. We 
recognize that as our population continues to grow, all planning. 
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whether it is Federal or local, must accommodate that continued 
growth, plus the collateral increase and transport of freight that 
will he needed to support that population. We hope to ensure that 
Federal policies respect local planning power to meet growth needs, 
especially with regard to infrastructure improvements. 

Use of Federal transportation law to drive local planning deci¬ 
sions should he approached with extreme caution lest local and 
State land use decisions become usurped by Federal determina¬ 
tions. 

Since 1975, the U.S. population has increased more than 30 per¬ 
cent, passenger car traffic has more than doubled, and truck traffic 
has increased six-fold. At the same time, highway capacity rose just 
6 percent. There is no wonder we are experiencing congestion. We 
haven’t, as a Nation, kept up with our needs. 

Traffic congestion in and around our cities costs our economy $78 
billion annually in added time, wasted fuel, and labor costs. 

Economic growth is not the only cost to society. Each year 14,500 
people die in traffic accidents attributable to unsafe road and 
bridge conditions. Safety improvements and maintenance of our 
current system will take $50 billion a year. We’re about $20 billion 
a year short of that investment, even with TEA-21, and we need 
to understand and support what additionally it will take to solve 
the capacity issues. 

One in eight traffic fatalities results from a collision involving a 
large truck. That’s about 5,000 deaths a year. This last figure war¬ 
rants some thinking about the benefits of separate truck lanes, or 
HVLs—heavy vehicle lanes. This idea merits consideration because 
such separation of heavy vehicles from passenger vehicles could en¬ 
hance motorist safety, relieve congestion, and reduce wear and tear 
on lanes used by lighter vehicles. 

Even though our country is blessed with the best transportation 
system in the world, transportation planners can fail society if they 
refuse to acknowledge the data that is critically important to deci¬ 
sions when they are made about when and where to add capacity. 
Consider this: suburbanites or rural residents who move to an 
urban area are estimated to drive 90 percent as much as they did 
before, but if the urban population doubles, then even with the re¬ 
duced per person driving pattern the city will see a tremendous in¬ 
crease in vehicle miles traveled. 

How then are cities going to reduce congestion and still offer 
Americans freedom of mobility? Capacity increases will need origi¬ 
nal thinking and some creative, tough, practical know-how. Every¬ 
thing should be on the table, from adding turn lanes and smart sig¬ 
nals to considering additional land miles or new roads, as well as 
public transportation, HOV lanes, maybe heavy vehicle lanes, tun¬ 
nels, elevated streets, and so forth. 

Americans view as fundamental their freedom of choice in where 
they live and work and how they travel. In 2000, when the voting 
public in Arizona and Colorado came to fully understand the rami¬ 
fications of State-wide ballot initiatives on smart growth, the initia¬ 
tives failed. They failed because the proponents misread how 
strongly the vast majority of Americans hold to the values of home 
ownership, safe neighborhoods, and the freedom to travel and to 
choose where to live. 
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Consider these statistics: by 2025 the U.S. population is expected 
to reach 337 million people, an increase of 60 million over 2000. 
Annual passenger miles traveled are predicted to increase from 5 
trillion miles in 2000 to 8.4 trillion miles in 2025. By 2025, freight 
transportation will expand to just over 5 billion ton miles, a 29 per¬ 
cent expansion. Rail ton miles is also projected to grow by 2 per¬ 
cent per year between 2000 and 2025. Capacity needs are real and 
present for all modes of transportation—air, waterways, ports, rail, 
transit, and road. That’s why we must increase our investment in 
transportation infrastructure. 

Mr. Chairman, I know I’m getting to the end of my time. I’ve got 
just about one more page of summary, if that’s all right. 

Senator Jeffords. Keep on going. 

Ms. Wilson. Thank you. 

The reality is that goods will need to continue to be shipped, pri¬ 
marily in trucks on our Nation’s highways. People will still want 
to go to work and have the freedom to be fuel efficient and 
timewise by practicing trip chaining, or going to multiple destina¬ 
tions in one trip. The decisions made in the reauthorization of 
TEA-21 and the successor legislation will have significant impact 
on this Nation 21 years from now when the U.S. population will 
have increased by 60 million people. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Downs? 

STATEMENT OF TOM DOWNS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CENTER 

FOR SMART GROWTH EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Mr. Downs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Chafee. I’m 
Tom Downs, and I’m the director of the National Center for Smart 
Growth Research and Education at the University of Maryland, 
created by a consortium of schools of engineering, agriculture, pub¬ 
lic affairs, and architecture and planning. 

Instead of giving you the kind of executive summary of my com¬ 
ments, I was struck by a couple of things that maybe I can summa¬ 
rize and perhaps reinforce. One is that smart growth is about 
growth. That’s why the “growth” word is part of that. And you can 
quibble about whether or not it is smart, quality, efficient, effective 
growth. It is a framework that questions how we will respond to 
the demographics that Ms. Wilson just laid out—the demographics 
which, by the way, are about 64 million people additional in the 
United States in the next 20 years, not 25 years. Demographics are 
destiny. That’s two Californias. The question is how this country 
will choose, with hundreds of billions of dollars worth of transpor¬ 
tation investment, to cope with eight trillion miles of travel in the 
United States in the next two decades. 

If the frustration with the existing system at its current popu¬ 
lation levels and travel levels is high enough to be ranked at the 
top of almost every public attitude survey in the United States 
about local issues, then we have to be accountable in this reauthor¬ 
ization for how we begin to answer some of those questions about 
how we absorb that growth. 
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The Center received a grant from the Packard Foundation to look 
at some of the issues in data and modeling to see where we were 
in this. An incredible gap between assumptions about how the 
planning process works in America, about transportation funding, 
and what we know it actually produces. There is relatively little re¬ 
search of a national level that shows the impact of highway invest¬ 
ments, transit investments, or any other modal investment over 
the long haul about density, suburbanization, growth, land use pat¬ 
terns. The research that is there suggests that there are little eco¬ 
nomic development impacts of the construction of a highway cor¬ 
ridor; that, in effect, that highway corridor is simply a moving of 
the economic chairs within a region. There’s no net gain or loss 
from that from an economic development standpoint for the region. 
There are winners and losers within the region. 

It suggests that urban areas with beltways sprawl faster than 
areas without beltways, but it is inconclusive. 

It shows some linkages between highway capacity, expansion, 
and growth in VMT, but the correlation, the actual growth in VMT 
is less than popular literature would suggest. 

The literature also suggests strongly that not building highways 
does not change VMT growth within an urban area. So if you don’t 
build it, they come. If you build it, some of them come. But the re¬ 
search doesn’t help us enough to understand why we are making 
hundreds and hundreds of billions of dollars worth of national in¬ 
vestment in transportation systems. 

The question that the planning process and the framing of TEA- 
21 in its purpose chapter needs to be looked at again, expanded, 
and put in the planning chapters of the next bill. It posited that 
the Nation had an interest in safe, efficient movement of goods, 
intermodalism, social justice, social equity, clean air, environ¬ 
mental mitigation, and all of those were expectations about the use 
of those Federal funds. If we say that they are simply block grants 
to be passed along to the rest of the inter-governmental system, we 
miss an important point about our national responsibilities. 

I’d like to hit two points, one that was raised by Mr. Cox about 
the question about whether or not the suburbanization or smart 
growth impacts minorities adversely or positively. To show you the 
lack of data, there is an additional study that shows that the poor¬ 
est of families, the lower 25 percent of families in terms of income 
in the United States, are severely disadvantaged from a transpor¬ 
tation cost standpoint about a move to the suburbs, and that those 
costs more than offset the gains in housing so that there are no 
easy answers. 

The answer is that the poor and the disadvantaged have always 
been disadvantaged by transportation investments. We simply 
don’t have that as a focus in our transportation systems. 

One of the points that Ms. Wilson made about how many roads 
within the Washington region were drawn, only one was built, fail¬ 
ing to mention that, of those, just one envisioned the removal of 
15,000 individuals from that corridor, alone; that our transpor¬ 
tation system has always made assumptions about what is best for 
communities, and the strength of this last bill was in mandating 
more direct involvement in the planning process by counties and 
local communities. 
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The last is that one of the major assumptions that people make 
is that density increases traffic. We don’t actually know that be¬ 
cause we don’t count one of the important methods of transpor¬ 
tation in most urban areas, and that is pedestrians. Unless you are 
carrying around 2,000 pounds of sheet metal, you don’t get counted 
in the transportation process. There’s some data that suggests, for 
instance, that there are more pedestrian trips in New York City 
than there are transit and automobile trips combined, but we don’t 
know that because pedestrians obviously don’t count. They don’t 
pay a gas tax. 

What we don’t need is a lot of ideology struggling over the out¬ 
come of this bill. What we don’t need are opinions. What we need 
is a funded set of research objectives beyond materials and road 
construction that lets us understand how we have affected the 
land, our jobs, and how we live in America, and I think that there 
is an emerging consensus among a lot of people about the purpose 
of transportation investments, at least at this level, and that is to 
help Americans choose how they want to live and travel—some¬ 
thing that for a lot of Americans is very difficult to do. In this 
democratic society, we hope it is about choice and freedom. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Downs. 

I now will ask a question for the panel, and I’ll go down and 
start at the opposite end again. 

Our committee has jurisdiction over the highway title, while the 
Banking Committee handles transit. I look forward to working 
closely with Senator Sarbanes on the reauthorization. One element 
in the transit title that appears very promising to the transit-ori¬ 
ented development using TOD, transit properties can enter into 
partnerships with the private sector to generate new land uses that 
both support and benefit from the availability of transit facilities, 
and the Federal Transit Administrations encourage and support 
these partnerships. In so doing, TOD can return revenues to the 
transit property and the transportation system. 

I would like to explore the transferability of the TOD concept to 
highways, and I would like your thoughts on this. 

Mr. COTUGNO. Mr. Chairman, we use the flexible dollars now to 
support transit-oriented development projects. We use it by trans¬ 
ferring STP or CMAQ funds from Federal Highway to Federal 
Transit, which is available under TEA-21, and thereby access the 
Title 49 eligibility for TODs that’s not available under Title 23, but 
the transferability of funds is available to do that. 

If it were more directly included in the Title 23 side, I think that 
would be useful. Certainly, the TCSP category explicitly incor¬ 
porates that eligibility, whereas the other categories require this 
transfer to the FTA site. It works, and we’ve used it effectively. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, do you have any comment? 

Ms. Burbank. Were you asking whether highway programs could 
be revised to be more supportive of transit-oriented development? 
Is that the thrust your question? 

Senator Jeffords. I believe so, yes. 

Ms. Burbank. Well, as Andy noted, there is considerable flexi¬ 
bility now, and yes. I’m sure there are opportunities to take that 
further. It’s something we could take a look at and comment on. 
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Senator Jeffords. Ms. Espinosa? 

Ms. Espinosa. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I agree with what Mr. 
Cotugno said, and also I believe that looking at transit-oriented de¬ 
sign and where highways come into play, you’re looking at a note 
and a place where people want to be and where they come from. 
To be able to increase the funding on the TCSP side would be, I 
think, one of the more opportune available methods for this body 
to use, perhaps looking at minimum amounts. I know that is some¬ 
times difficult with earmarks, but it is quite important. It has been 
a very popular program and one that can be flexed to look at tran¬ 
sit-oriented design, and also how that is designed around streets 
and around roadways in communities. I know in Albuquerque one 
of the mayors is doing that in a small community because he 
doesn’t have available transit. He’s looking at how pedestrians 
interact and bicyclists interact with the roadways. 

Flexing the money is certainly important, but there is also the 
ability to get that money into the local areas so that the flexibility 
comes within the MPOs and within the local government areas. 
They know best where some of that, if you will, transit-oriented, 
highway-oriented design should be placed and how that might be 
able to be worked. They’re the ones that work within their commu¬ 
nity, I believe, and they also can provide the transparency and the 
public input to be able to make those plans realistic. We would like 
to see that more in a local type setting, whether it’s a rural plan¬ 
ning or whether it’s a local MPO planning area, rather than sitting 
at the State side where those decisions would be made at that 
level. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, as you know, these programs need to 
be effective. I mean, we, as we’ve heard from two of the witnesses 
today, are looking at a situation where we’re going to have eight 
trillion vehicle miles in this country in 20 years, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Downs with the view that we need a whole lot better re¬ 
search than we have at this particular moment. 

What we do with TOD with respect to the Federal program I 
think should, to some extent, have to do with how effective that 
program is with respect to other alternatives that we have, and I 
would really urge you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee and the 
Congress to be thinking very seriously about some new ways to 
think about transportation planning in this country and some new 
indicators. 

One that strikes me—and there may very well be much better 
indicators than this, but, I mean, think about eight trillion miles 
in the next 25 years. I mean, we are going to spend a lot more time 
sitting in traffic. There is just simply no way that that’s not going 
to be the case. And so maybe we ought to be looking at trying to 
restructure the Federal program to encourage those kinds of strate¬ 
gies that reduce hours of delays for people the most, and maybe the 
indicator ought to become, with respect to all these programs and 
whether they survive in an overall package, whether this year or 
next reauthorization, perhaps we ought to be looking at something 
like cost per reduced hour of delay. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I might add to that 
discussion is I think the flexibility is important, but I think it is 
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important that it be at the ability of the local level to flex either 
way. It may be in a particular community that a combination of 
some sort of HOV bus lanes would be the proper thing. It may not 
be transit in the rail sense, and it may be adding turn lanes, it 
may be traffic signalization. There are all sorts of things that I 
think need to be looked at in the flexibility, and would propose that 
when you look at flexibility and adding enhancing options that the 
flexibility be able to go in and out of the road program both ways. 

Mr. Downs. Mr. Chairman, only an editorial comment that if 
we’re going to talk about a future we probably ought to start talk¬ 
ing about people miles of travel rather than vehicle. Vehicle miles 
of travel always proposes that vehicles count more than people. 

The recent research about transit-oriented development suggests 
that the key factor is not the investment, it is the local land use 
set of relationships if you link in the transportation plan, a set of 
expectations about the development that local jurisdictions ought to 
be required to show how their local land use and zoning is compat¬ 
ible with that set of investments. It is not a Federal predisposition 
to say that a set of local land use requirements are better than oth¬ 
ers, but it should be that, if there is a Federal investment that is 
based on a series of expectations at the local level about an out¬ 
come, that the local jurisdiction show how it is going to make that 
outcome happen. 

My guess is that transportation-oriented development will suffer 
the same lack of linkage to local land use decisions that transit-ori¬ 
ented development does now. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all. 

A second concept that seems promising is the safe path to schools 
initiative. I know that my colleague in the House, Congressman 
Oberstar, shares my interest. How can transportation planning 
most effectively advance the safe routes to school idea? 

Mr. COTUGNO. Maybe just to start, the focus of transportation 
tends to emphasize moving adults a lot more than it does moving 
kids—getting to work, moving freight. Safe routes to schools is the 
younger population that is just as important and ought to be just 
as much attention as getting to work or getting to shopping or get¬ 
ting to the warehouse for trucks. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank? 

Ms. Burbank. Yes. One way it can do that is greater attention 
to pedestrian and bicycle facilities in neighborhoods. Through our 
bike/ped activities and fulfilling some of the mandates in TEA-21, 
we have been working on that, providing curricula on bicycle de¬ 
sign and safety which kids can use to get to school, as well as pro¬ 
moting better design of sidewalks to accommodate children and dis¬ 
abled adults. And so there are many ways to support safe routes 
to schools through greater attention to bicycle and pedestrian de¬ 
sign, incorporating bike/ped needs into the design of highways, and 
context-sensitive design that can make a difference and are taking 
place now. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Espinosa. Mr. Chairman, I’m proud to say that the Surface 
Transportation Policy Project was a sponsor of safe routes to school 
in California. That program has shown what will happen with good 
flexibility when a State and local governments come together to be 
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able to flex money to get it out to local planning, particularly for 
schools and for children getting to schools. 

While in places other than California there’s different ways of 
doing this, but I think the concept is very appropriate and the con¬ 
cept is very appropriate for consideration and reauthorization. 

Safe routes to school allows for what we’re talking about, which 
is public input and public decisionmaking and a place where the 
public can see where their investment is going. 

Let me give you an example. Outside of Albuquerque, New Mex¬ 
ico, we were working on planning a contact-sensitive design project. 
Actually, the community stopped a five-lane roadway through there 
because they wanted to see smaller lanes. One of the chief areas 
of interest was that going right past this roadway or right by this 
roadway were two schools, a middle school and a first-grade- 
through-fifth-grade school. Neither the Highway Department in the 
State nor the local public works agencies had ever talked to the 
schools or the children or their parents to see what kind of walk¬ 
ways we needed, what kind of pedestrian walkways, what kind of 
bicycle routes, how people would cross this proposed five-lane high¬ 
way. 

Safe routes should be put into planning where new models can 
be developed for planning where you can talk about the disadvan¬ 
taged communities which in this community were disadvantaged 
children, how they are going to get to school, and what is the safest 
route to go. 

That brings the entire circle in. It also allows for new challenges 
in modeling. How do we get research? How do we get data? And 
how do we do new models that are going to include our younger 
generation—which, by the way, is very fast-growing in this coun¬ 
try. So we would hope that this body would look at a safe routes 
to school provision in TEA-21 reauthorization, do it in a broad 
fashion that allows local governments that kind of planning with 
their communities. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Cox? 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, I would only urge some caution, because 
oftentimes the beginning of Federal regulation and the beginning 
of Federal programs brings us into a situation where local preroga¬ 
tives are interfered with in the long run. I’m not saying that’s what 
is happening here, but we need to be concerned with that. 

I’m real pleased to have the opportunity—I know that you here 
don’t spend a lot of time on school buses because school buses tend 
to be a local and a State issue, for the most part, but the school 
bus systems in our local school districts around the country are one 
of the real transportation successes of this country. Every school 
day they carry 45 million rides. That’s almost double the number 
of rides that are carried by all of the buses and subways in this 
country. So it is quite a transportation resource, and obviously we 
ought to do whatever we can to make that ride and that walk to 
school the safest possible. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Wilson? 
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Ms. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I’m not familiar with this specific 
legislation, and I may need to expand this answer for the record, 
if that would he all right. 

Senator Jeffords. It would be. 

Ms. Wilson. But I would simply say that I’m delighted that 
you’re focusing on some of the safety aspects, whether it is for 
school children getting to school on foot or on bike or on bus. The 
safety situation with our transportation system is one of the sad¬ 
dest but also one of the most motivational things we can do in the 
reauthorization. We’re trying to correct that in this country, and I 
applaud you for going in this direction. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Downs? 

Mr. Downs. Mr. Chairman, I think it goes without saying that 
the transportation system should not kill or maim children. We 
don’t count them. If they don’t count, they don’t count. We don’t 
understand any of the relationships between the spiraling out of 
control of childhood obesity, childhood asthma, and transportation 
or how children move. None of the local planning processes that I 
know do any kind of accurate update about how children move 
through their transportation system. It is perceived to be rec¬ 
reational, and it just doesn’t count. 

If this is a comprehensive transportation planning process and 
we think that children count in this process, it should start with 
them literally counting children and how they behave and move 
within the system, but we do not, and you could address that in 
this legislation. 

Senator Jeffords. Now I’d like to welcome Senator Wyden here. 
You could have the last word. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for the 
bad manners. As you know, we’ve got Enron hearings and that’s of 
special importance to the Pacific Northwest. But I very much want 
to thank you for holding this important hearing. I look forward 
very much to working with you as we go forward on the next sig¬ 
nificant transportation initiative in this area. As you know, I was 
a principal author of the transportation community system preser¬ 
vation program, and we’re especially proud because so much of 
what the Federal Government is now doing under that legislation 
really stems from the efforts that began at home with METRO, its 
predecessor, and we’re very glad Mr. Cotugno is here and is in a 
position to talk to us about these issues. Let me, if I might, just 
begin with him for a question or two. 

Andy, what has been METRO’S experience with applying for 
grants under the program? Obviously, what we want to do is we 
want to increase the funding. We want to try to get the Congress 
away from earmarks, which has been almost a biological impera¬ 
tive around here. Come up with a good program, and somebody 
says, “Well, let’s hijack the money. Let’s hijack it.” And what we 
had sought to do—and Senator Moynihan and Senator Chafee were 
especially helpful to me as a new member of the Senate in putting 
together the program. They said, “Let’s make this something done 
on merit and we’ll have a competitive bidding process so as to en¬ 
courage people all across the country to come forward with innova- 
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tive ideas for linking smart growth and transportation at the local 
level.” 

So tell us, if you would, what your experience has been with the 
program. 

Mr. COTUGNO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Wyden, we 
applied the first year for two grants, and, as I indicated in my re¬ 
marks earlier, the first year was run as a competitive process by 
merit by the Federal Highway Administration, and we succeeded 
in getting one of those two grants. 

The next year we applied for one grant, decided we should pick 
our own priorities and not submit two, so we submitted one, and 
we thought we had that grant award because we were receiving 
calls from the Secretary’s office indicating that it was going to be 
announced, but it was withdrawn because the funds were ear¬ 
marked. 

The third year we applied and I don’t think it ever went through 
a review process because it was also earmarked again the third 
time. 

So we were successful that first year, but have not been able to 
obtain a grant since then. 

Senator Wyden. Well, I want you to know, and all of you, that 
I’m going to pull out all the stops to go back to what was originally 
produced in this legislation. We do have the good fortune—Chair¬ 
man Jeffords, of course, has a long record and history of support 
for smart growth, and his State, as well as Oregon, are really con¬ 
sidered the pioneers in terms of the smart growth area, so we are 
very fortunate in this crusade to get back to making these calls on 
the merits, to have a leader with a gavel in his hand who can help 
us and, of course, has the State experience that is very much in 
sync with Oregon. 

Let me wrap up by asking you a couple of questions about what 
model we might choose in terms of trying to get this program back 
to what it was intended. 

Andy, as I understand it, what you all are suggesting is that 
something along the lines of the new starts program for transit 
projects would be a sensible foundation for improving the program. 
Would something like this allow the Vermonts and the Oregons 
and the States that have really been leaders in smart growth to get 
this program back to what we envisaged, which is one where the 
calls are made on competition and the merit? 

Mr. COTUGNO. Mr. Chairman, yes. Senator Wyden, I think that’s 
an approach you could take. I think it would entail including in the 
authorizing language a restriction that requires that funding only 
be awarded based upon a recommendation that recognizes that 
smart growth connection. 

Like the new starts program, if the Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration comes forward with a recommendation, a high recommenda¬ 
tion, or a not recommended, then it is still up to the appropriations 
and authorizing committee to award that project. You can choose 
to take and fund a not-recommended project, but your own peer 
pressure amongst each other would tend to pick the highly rec¬ 
ommended projects because those are the ones that are shown to 
stand up on a merit basis. 
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Senator Wyden. Ms. Burbank, I appreciate your staying, as well, 
given how hectic the schedule is. I understand that you all had ap¬ 
plications many, many times over the amount of the available 
funding, and to me, as we go forward in this effort—and Chairman 
Jeffords and others have been involved with the Smart Growth 
Caucus and we’ve had a lot of exciting developments since our first 
effort with the last ISTEA legislation, but all of it is going to be 
hard to achieve unless the Administration will support additional 
funding for this program. 

Is this something that you can discuss this morning and talk 
about the designs of the Administration? I mean, what I like about 
this—and, you know, Mitch Daniels has always been very open in 
terms of dealing with me, and I’m going to make this case to him. 
This is something that’s locally driven and home grown, and the 
idea of having a program with competitive grants, with the oppor¬ 
tunity to try different approaches at the local level strikes me to 
be very much consistent with the Administration’s philosophy. 

I don’t think I’ve ever told Chairman Jeffords, but Scoop Jackson, 
interestingly enough, put in the first Federal bill to promote smart 
growth. He, of course, was a legend in our part of the world. And 
when scoop put this bill in they said this is a monster plot, it’s 
going to lead to Federal zoning and the Federal Government is 
going to confiscate private property. I think that what we were able 
to do in the last ISTEA bill was just the opposite of Federal zoning. 
We have basically said, “Let’s let folks do their thing at the local 
level, and the Vermonts and Oregons play up their innovative ap¬ 
proaches in growth, and we’ll encourage the other States to catch 
up.” So I would see this as very much consistent with the Adminis¬ 
tration’s philosophy. 

Make my day, Ms. Burbank, and tell us, by god, we’re going to 
find some additional dollars for this important effort. 

Ms. Burbank. I’m not sure I can make your day, but I do want 
to be as positive as possible because certainly that program has 
been one of the most popular programs. TCSP is exciting because 
it does generate local initiatives and innovative ideas. We do feel 
that the competitive process of reviewing and ranking them at the 
Department through a multimodal group of evaluators has yielded 
some really good projects, but the projects that have been identified 
through earmarking are quite different. They don’t tend to put as 
much emphasis on efforts to involve the local citizens in planning 
and anticipating needs. The earmarked projects tend to be oriented 
more toward a specific, pre-ordained solution, and we think that 
has some limitations to it. So we certainly would like to see a com¬ 
petitive program. We think a competitive application process has a 
lot of benefits. 

In terms of funding level and reauthorization, it goes without 
saying that we are all going to face some tough choices with fund¬ 
ing because there are a lot of needs in transportation. So I can’t 
quite make your day in going so far as to say what the Administra¬ 
tion’s position will be. It is too early to say. But we do see a lot 
of benefit in TCSP. 

Senator Wyden. I’ve imposed on the chairman’s time, but I hope 
that you will really be a passionate advocate for this, both for addi¬ 
tional funding and for returning to something along the lines of a 
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competitive model. I mean, you have been very diplomatic here this 
morning by saying, “Gee, Senator, the earmarked projects are a lit¬ 
tle different.” The idea is that, well, maybe they have something 
foreordained. I mean, to me that just defeats the whole idea. I 
mean, when I went to Senator Moynihan and Senator Chafee as a 
brand new Senator, Senator Moynihan said, “Look, we know Or¬ 
egon is a leader in this, but they’re going to have to compete with 
everybody else.” That’s the whole point. I mean, it seems to me 
that we have got an opportunity to really catalyze all across this 
country in communities from one end of the country to another a 
wave of innovative thinking in this area if we have the dollars, if 
we make the calls on the merits. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel badly about imposing on you. Just know 
that I am very glad that you’ve got the gavel in your hand on this, 
because the Vermont/Oregon smart growth axis has an oppor¬ 
tunity, in my view, to show the rest of the country how to do the 
job right, while at the same time giving them all the freedom and 
all the flexibility to carve out their own approaches that are con¬ 
sistent with their needs. I really look forward to working with you. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I certainly look forward to working with 
you. Oregon and Vermont are almost peas in the same pod. We do 
everything the innovative- 

Senator Wyden. The enlightened way. 

Senator Jeffords. Right, the enlightened way. We could go on. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Burbank, I want to thank you for spend¬ 
ing the extra time to be with us during both panels. I look forward 
to working with you. 

This has been a very wonderful experience this morning, my first 
time in this area. I have a number of first times in store for me, 
my new responsibilities, but you have been very helpful and enjoy¬ 
able and innovative and, wow, you’re great. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:54 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re¬ 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Cynthia Burbank, Program Manager, Planning and Environ¬ 
ment Core Business Unit, Federal Highway Administration, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment OF Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to pro¬ 
vide testimony on the important subject of transportation planning. Today, I would 
like to report to you on the status of transportation planning, and what FHWA is 
doing to assist States and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) in fulfilling 
the planning goals of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

overview: the essential role of planning 

Transportation planning is the process of identifying transportation problems and 
looking for solutions that fulfill multiple national. State, and local goals. Statewide 
and metropolitan transportation planning processes, governed by Federal law (23 
United States Code (USC) sections 134 and 135; 49 USC sections 5303-6305) and 
applicable State and local laws, are required if Federal highway or transit funds are 
to be used for transportation investments in the State or metropolitan area. The 
planning process must do more than merely list highway and transit capital invest¬ 
ments. It must provide strategies for operating, managing, maintaining, and financ¬ 
ing an area’s transportation system in such a way as to best advance that area’s 
long-term goals. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the Federal 
Transit Administration (FTA) rely on the transportation planning process as the pri- 
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mary mechanism for cooperative decisionmaking at the State and local level. This 
means that local officials and others who anticipate using Federal transportation 
funds must be involved in planning. Transportation planning must be attentive to 
the public’s needs and include sufficient opportunities for public input. 

The planning process produces the information on which elected officials and pol¬ 
icymakers will base their decisions regarding transportation improvements, and 
helps ensure better, more informed decisionmaking. Transportation planners under¬ 
take comprehensive analyses and evaluation of the potential impact of transpor¬ 
tation plans and programs and, at the same time, address the aspirations and con¬ 
cerns of the community that these plans and programs serve. Planners examine 
past, present, and prospective trends, and issues associated with the demand for the 
movement of people and goods at local, rural, metropolitan, statewide, national, and 
international levels. Public officials equipped with this information can make deci¬ 
sions that address key community objectives and tradeoffs, while reducing unantici¬ 
pated consequences. 

Transportation planning must reflect the desires of communities and take into ac¬ 
count the impacts on both the natural and human environments. Transportation 
plans should help regions and communities set and achieve their goals. A com¬ 
prehensive planning process that considers land use, development, safety, and secu¬ 
rity, also helps ensure that transportation decisions will be made in an environ¬ 
mentally sensitive way. The States, MPOs, and transit operators choose which 
projects will advance. The Federal role is to provide funds, standards, technical as¬ 
sistance, and planning models so that State and local decisionmakers are able to 
make the best transportation choices for their area within the funding available. 

PLANNING UNDER ISTEA AND TEA-21 

ISTEA made significant changes in the metropolitan and statewide planning re¬ 
quirements for highways and transit, requiring greater attention to public involve¬ 
ment, fiscal prudence, and multimodal transportation systems planning. In addition, 
ISTEA provided State and local governments more flexibility in determining trans¬ 
portation solutions, whether transit or highways. ISTEA instituted statewide plan¬ 
ning and continued the metropolitan planning processes as the framework for mak¬ 
ing these decisions. As a result, much of the past 10 years has been devoted to ad¬ 
justing to these changes and appl3dng the new requirements. In most cases, the 
MPOs, State Departments of Transportation (DOTs), and transit operators have 
worked together in a cooperative way to implement the changes. The ISTEA reforms 
have resulted in more attention to developing financially sound transportation plans 
and programs and to involving the public and stakeholder interest groups in devel¬ 
oping the plans and programs. The changes have enhanced and improved the integ¬ 
rity and effectiveness of the transportation decisionmaking process, but continued 
progress is needed. 

To assist the MPOs, State DOTs, and transit operators in implementing the 
ISTEA changes, FHWA and FTA have focused on conducting training courses, pro¬ 
viding technical assistance, supporting peer exchanges, identifying hest practices, 
and preparing case studies. 

The changes initiated by ISTEA were carried forward by TEA-21 with some fur¬ 
ther refinements. The financial discipline in the development of plans and programs 
introduced in ISTEA was continued, with an added requirement that financial esti¬ 
mates be developed cooperatively between the State and MPO. 

By statute, metropolitan transportation plans must address a minimum of a twen¬ 
ty-year planning horizon and be updated on a schedule identified by the Secretary 
(currently 3 years in non-attainment areas and 5 years in attainment areas). By 
statute. Transportation Improvement Programs (TIPs) address a 3-year horizon and 
must be updated at least every 2 years at the State and metropolitan level. State 
plans are updated on a cycle identified by the State. In non-attainment areas, under 
the Clean Air Act, FHWA and FTA have sought, in cooperation with the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency (EPA), to develop approaches to more effectively integrate 
air quality and transportation planning timeframes and processes. This is a con¬ 
tinuing challenge, which will arise in reauthorization. 

Section 1308 of TEA-21 directed the Secretary to eliminate the separate require¬ 
ment for a Major Investment Study (MIS) and integrate the remainder of the proc¬ 
ess into the environment and planning processes. Although regulatory changes have 
not been completed, FHWA and FTA have fostered and supported experimentation 
with alternative approaches, as mutually developed at the State and local level. 

While ISTEA and TEA-21 strengthened the role of MPOs and local governments 
in transportation planning and programming. States continue to have the primary 
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role, responsibility, and authority-albeit in a framework of consultation and coopera¬ 
tion with MPOs, local governments, and transit operators. 

Since the passage of ISTEA and TEA-21, States have become more involved in 
comprehensive transportation planning, including the development of multi-modal 
transportation plans. As a result, many States are now engaged in activities, such 
as rural freight issues, which previously received little attention. Because the state¬ 
wide planning process is continuing to evolve, many States are looking at ways to 
restructure their transportation planning and programming processes. They are de¬ 
termining which decisions should be made at the State level and which can be de¬ 
cided at the rural or metropolitan level. 

INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITY BUILDING 

FHWA and FTA have jointly developed specialized training courses and new tools 
and procedures that address the emerging needs. Also, FHWA and FTA have spon¬ 
sored peer exchanges that have allowed States, MPOs, and transit operators to 
share hest practices. 

FHWA and FTA, in a collahorative effort with the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), the American Public Transpor¬ 
tation Association (APTA), the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations 
(AMPO), and the National Association of Regional Councils (NARC), have launched 
the Metropolitan Capacity Building (MCB) Program-an initiative to strengthen 
MPOs. The program is targeted not only for transportation professionals, but also 
the elected officials who make transportation decisions. Collecting, synthesizing, and 
disseminating examples of successful innovations by States, MPOs, and transit oper¬ 
ators, the Capacity Building initiative provides multiple mechanisms for getting 
critical information to decisionmakers. Moreover, it helps spread innovation in deci¬ 
sionmaking by publicizing the new techniques and strategies developed by State and 
local officials. This initiative has supported peer exchanges focusing on transpor¬ 
tation modeling and fiscal constraint. A new course on metropolitan planning has 
been developed to provide public officials and staff with an overview of planning 
process expectations and options. A public officials briefing book has been prepared, 
directed specifically to helping elected officials understand their role and respon- 
sihilities, as well as the overall planning process. Additional activities are in devel¬ 
opment and will be disseminated over the coming year. 

In addition to the involvement of the MPO, State DOT, and transit operators, 
TEA-21 made it very clear that new parties should be coming to the planning table 
at both the metropolitan and statewide levels. TEA-21 added a requirement that 
freight shippers and users of public transit be provided a reasonable opportunity to 
comment on transportation plans and programs. Among the most important parties 
to come to the planning table are local officials, and TEA-21 emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of bringing non-metropolitan officials into the process. Most States have proce¬ 
dures for engaging local officials throughout their planning and programming proc¬ 
esses. FHWA and FTA are working hard with States and MPOs to improve or other¬ 
wise enhance their efforts to bring non-metropolitan local officials, freight shippers, 
and users of public transit to the table and involve them in planning and program¬ 
ming. 

FHWA and FTA have advanced several initiatives, including safety conscious 
planning, implementation of the Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) Architec¬ 
ture requirements, freight planning, work zone safety, and operational improve¬ 
ments. These efforts have contributed to congestion mitigation and enhanced safety 
consideration. 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING AND SMART GROWTH 

Today, we frequently hear the term “smart growth"-a term that means different 
things to different people. FHWA views “smart growth” as a set of State and local 
policies and programs designed to protect and preserve valuable natural and cul¬ 
tural resources and make efficient use of existing infrastructure, while accommo¬ 
dating economic development and population growth. “Smart growth” policies link 
transportation projects with desired land use patterns in order to make more effi¬ 
cient use of infrastructure and reduce environmental impact. Land use and trans¬ 
portation have a symbiotic relationship. How development occurs can greatly influ¬ 
ence regional travel patterns and, in turn, the degree of access provided by the 
transportation system can influence land use distribution. Transportation affects 
land use just as do affordable housing, good schools, and low crime rates. 

State and local governments have the responsibility for establishing growth poli¬ 
cies. Transportation agencies respect those policies and work with the State and 
local requirements. Smart growth can mean State and local land use strategies to 
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increase population and housing densities and make transit more viable, and it can 
also mean managing and operating existing highway, transit, and other transpor¬ 
tation modes to maintain or improve performance for each mode without adversely 
affecting neighborhoods or urban centers. The goals for smart growth include knit¬ 
ting transportation improvement projects and public/private investments so that 
they merge as seamlessly as possible into the community; supporting the provision 
of mixed use development, where feasible, so that transit, bicycle and pedestrian fa¬ 
cilities, and ferry boats are viable options to driving; and accommodating the flow 
of freight and passengers throughout the country so that the economy can continue 
to grow. 

Smart growth does not mean pitting transit or any other mode against highways. 
We recognize that it is impractical to completely build our way out of congestion 
in our most congested metropolitan areas. But that does not mean that we think 
that new roads and improvements to the existing road network should be elimi¬ 
nated. It is not an issue of highways versus transit. It is an issue of expanding 
transportation choices and providing a balanced intermodal transportation system 
that allows for the efficient and economical movement of people and goods. In some 
areas that may mean more transit and in other areas it may entail significant road¬ 
way improvements, and in most areas it probably means both. It is up to State and 
local officials to decide how best to address their unique set of circumstances, and 
it is the Department of Transportation’s role to help them best implement their de¬ 
cision. 

While FHWA and FTA strongly believe that land use decisions are State and local 
decisions, and should remain that way, we do believe that there is much to be 
gained from more coordination among State and local planning, zoning, and housing 
authorities, and environmental and transportation officials, in reaching those deci¬ 
sions. We also believe that there should be more dialog between local decision¬ 
makers and transportation professionals on the connections between land use and 
surface transportation-including, for example, more dialog between airport sponsors 
and metropolitan planning organizations. Such dialogs would allow us to learn from 
each other and produce better transportation outcomes. 

FHWA’s role in promoting “smart growth” is to provide technical assistance and 
training to our State and local customers concerning the linkages between transpor¬ 
tation and land use. Along with FTA, we will work cooperatively with other Federal 
agencies such as the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and 
the EPA, to assist us with transportation-related issues, such as affordable housing 
or brownfields, to provide as much assistance as possible in the form of research, 
technical expertise, and training to local and State governments. At the same time, 
we will be mindful that the people of this country hold freedom of mobility as a 
cherished individual right. 

In addition to the Metropolitan and statewide Capacity Building Program men¬ 
tioned above, our efforts to help State and local governments make smart decisions 
about growth include support for the Transportation Enhancements Program, the 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program (CMAQ), the Trans¬ 
portation and Community and System Preservation Pilot Program (TCSP), and re¬ 
search in areas such as value pricing, modeling, and land use. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY AND SYSTEM PRESERVATION PILOT PROGRAM (TCSP) 

The TCSP program was created by section 1221 of TEA-21, as a competitive dis¬ 
cretionary program to stimulate innovative strategies for using transportation in¬ 
vestments to achieve economic growth, while simultaneously protecting the environ¬ 
ment and ensuring a high quality of life. TCSP projects funded in fiscal year (FY) 
1999 and fiscal year 2000 are demonstrating results that include: developing new 
analytical tools to assess the impacts of transportation and land use alternatives on 
mobility and economic development; expanding the range of partners involved in 
transportation and land use planning; and demonstrating design practices that in¬ 
crease travel options and improve the character of local communities. For example, 
TCSP grants are being used in Mono County, California; Centreville, Delaware; and 
Cleveland, Ohio to investigate design changes that can improve safety and pedes¬ 
trian access, while still maintaining traffic flow, where high-traffic roads run 
through community centers. A TCSP project in Oregon will survey the impact on 
travel patterns of telecommuting centers being developed in rural Oregon by the Or¬ 
egon Department of Energy. 

TCSP was authorized in TEA-21 at $25 million per year. The response to the pro¬ 
gram has been positive—between fiscal year 1999 and fiscal year 2002, we received 
approximately 1,332 applications totaling $906 million in response to Eederal Reg- 
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ister Notices. With the pending announcement of fiscal year 2002 TCSP awards, 
there will he a total of 420 TCSP grant awards. 

A significant number of TCSP projects in fiscal year 2001 and 2002 were des¬ 
ignated in congressional committee reports. While many of these projects might not 
have been selected in a competitive process similar to the one used to recommend 
the fiscal year 1999 and 2000 TCSP discretionary awards, we can state that all 
projects that have received funds are statutorily eligible. 

Although FHWA believes that a truly discretionary program, administered 
through a competitive merit-based process, would allow us to better maximize the 
benefits of the TCSP program, we are working aggressively to ensure that the funds 
provided for TCSP projects are used to advance the program’s goals as established 
in TEA-21. 

TCSP outreach efforts by FHWA, including a comprehensive report on the first 
3 years of implementation based in part on interviews with grantees, have elicited 
suggestions for improving TCSP in reauthorization. Suggestions include: award fu¬ 
ture TCSP grants through a competitive process; continue to emphasize learning 
and knowledge transfer; and maintain a focus on both planning and implementa¬ 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 

ISTEA and TEA-21 have provided us a solid and balanced structure around 
which to shape reauthorization legislation and we will build on the programmatic 
and financial initiatives of these two historic surface transportation acts. To this 
end, we will apply the core principles enunciated by Secretary Mineta in testimony 
before this committee in January, including: 

• Building on the intermodal approaches of ISTEA and TEA-21; * Preserving 
funding flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to transportation solu¬ 
tions, as identified by State and local governments; and 

• Simplifying Federal transportation programs and continuing efforts to stream¬ 
line project approval and implementation. 

In reauthorization, we want to work with this committee and with our partners 
in the transportation community to find additional means of assisting States to 
strengthen and improve their transportation planning processes to better achieve 
not only their transportation goals but their other societal goals as well. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I look forward to 
responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of Cynthia Burbank to Additional Questions From Senator Smith 

Transportation Planning and Smart Growth 

Question 1. A recent report by the Transportation Research Board on long-term 
research needs states, “Research on transportation and the environment has only 
recently begun to explore in any significant depth the complex relationships among 
land development patterns, transportation investments, travel behavior and con¬ 
sequent environmental impacts.” Please comment on the practicalities of imple¬ 
menting a “smart growth” program given our limited understanding of these rela¬ 
tionships. 

Response. FHWA’s approach to Smart Growth recognizes the limits of our knowl¬ 
edge of the complex relationships among land use, transportation, and environment. 
Our approach relies on (a) research into these relationships, often via case study ap¬ 
proaches and through research partnering with other organizations; and (b) def¬ 
erence to State and local governments in establishing and carrying out land use and 
Smart Growth policies, based on the circumstances and community values on issues 
such as economic growth and environmental quality in each State or area. 

Question 2. How can we develop a more outcome-oriented transportation planning 
process that relies less on mandatory planning processes? 

Response. FHWA has initiated Planning “Capacity Building” programs to improve 
the planning process through best practices, case studies, training, peer-to-peer ex¬ 
changes, and technical assistance tools. This is a cooperative effort with Federal 
Transit Administration (FTA), the American Public Transit Association (APTA), the 
Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations (AMPO), the National Associa¬ 
tion of Regional Councils (NARC), and the American Association of Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO). 

As part of this Capacity Building initiative, we are focusing on “performance- 
based planning,” which several States and metropolitan planning organizations 
(MPOs) have undertaken. We will disseminate information and case studies on per- 
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formance-based planning and will encourage all States and MPOs to adopt perform¬ 
ance-based planning, which focuses on establishing outcome goals, tracking 
progress, and making adjustments as needed to achieve those outcome goals. 


Statement of Kenneth J. Leonard, Director, Bureau of Planning, Wisconsin 
Department of Transportation, on Behalf of the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials 

Founded in 1914, AASHTO represents the departments concerned with highway 
and transportation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Its 
mission is a transportation system for the Nation that balances mobility, economic 
prosperity, safety and the environment. 

tea-21 reauthorization—statewide transportation planning 
AASHTO Recommends that Congress Consider the following: 

Freight 

• Provide funding to support the development and implementation of a training 
and capacity-building program to strengthen the ability of State and local transpor¬ 
tation agencies to effectively address freight transportation issues. 

• Provide funding for the FHWA research program to support freight transpor¬ 
tation research that includes the private sector, and allows the pooling of U.S. DOT 
modal agency funds. 

• Establish and fund a Freight Transportation Cooperative Research Program. 

• Strengthen the transportation data programs and link them to national. State 
and local planning for freight transportation. 

• Authorize a Freight Advisory Council that will communicate to U.S. DOT, 
State DOTs, and others the industry’s needs and issues. 

Financial Constraint 

• Calculate financial constraint based on total dollars in the program compared 
to total revenue available, including both Federal and State funds. 

• Allow flexibility in the documentation requirements used by States to dem¬ 
onstrate financial constraint. 

• Revise financial planning and financial constraint requirements for mega¬ 
projects to get away from the “one size fits all approach” that impacts all projects 
over a certain cost level. 

• Permit the States and implementing agencies to cooperatively develop defini¬ 
tions of “anticipated full funding” and “reasonably available.” 

• Permit projects for which discretionary funding is being sought to be included 
in financially constrained TIPs. 

• Permit a 10-year fiscal constraint time horizon for purposes of the metropolitan 
long range transportation plan. 

Major Investment Studies 

• Direct U.S. DOT to eliminate the MIS requirements effective immediately and 
not make elimination of the MIS contingent on the issuance of new regulations. 

• Authorize State DOTs and MPOs to develop optional procedures (with public 
transit operators, as appropriate) through which decisions reached in the statewide 
and metropolitan planning process regarding purpose-and-need and range of alter¬ 
natives would be binding in the NEPA process. 

Planning Timeline 

• Continue to provide flexibility to States as to the content of statewide Long 
Range Transportation Plans, performance measures and planning horizons so long 
as a minimum 20-year horizon is maintained. 

• Change the update cycle for Long Range Metropolitan Transportation Plans 
from 3 years to 5 years. 

Land Use and Smart Growth 

• Continue to defer to local and State governments on whether and how to con¬ 
sider land use in the course of transportation planning. 

Consultation 

• Continue the existing balance of decisionmaking authority between the MPO, 
the State and local officials. 
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Planning Roles and Responsibilities 

• Maintain the current balance of responsibility for the development of highway 
transit and intermodal projects, and reaffirm the leadership role and authority of 
the States. 

• Retain the current definitions of planning “consultation, cooperation and co¬ 
ordination.” 

• Retain the existing program structure rather than authorizing new set-asides 
or program categories. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Ken Leonard. I am the Director of the Bureau of Plan¬ 
ning at the Wisconsin Department of Transportation. I am speaking today on behalf 
of the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO) in my role as vice chairman of the AASHTO Standing Committee on 
Planning. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you on behalf of the State transportation officials across the 
country for inviting AASHTO to participate in this hearing to examine the State of 
the transportation planning process. My testimony today will address a number of 
specific planning issues that have drawn attention, including freight planning ca¬ 
pacity, financial constraint provisions, local consultation, performance-based plan¬ 
ning and the role of State department of transportation (DOTs) with respect to land 
use. First, I want preface my remarks with the observation that the statewide 
transportation planning process is very complicated, in part because of the very 
complex set of transportation challenges that the transportation planning process 
must address, but also because of the many layers of Federal and State transpor¬ 
tation and environmental statutes and directives that guide the process. From our 
perspective, the goal should be to simplify the process and not add further com¬ 
plexity. 

Federal law has long established that the Federal-aid highway program is a “fed¬ 
erally assisted State program”. The program has evolved through the years and, in 
addition to providing roles for Federal and State officials, provides roles for local 
governments and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs). 

The Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) was important as 
the first piece of transportation legislation in the post-interstate era. ISTEA set in 
motion a positive effort toward implementation of a responsive transportation pro¬ 
gram designed to meet a diversity of national transportation needs. 

ISTEA placed a strong emphasis on the transportation planning process, includ¬ 
ing much more emphasis on public involvement. In addition, ISTEA included 23 
planning factors for use in statewide planning, and 16 planning factors for use in 
Metropolitan Planning. While much of this type of analysis and public involvement 
was already being done by many State DOTs, ISTEA placed stronger emphasis on 
these matters. 

The successor to ISTEA, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21) consolidated the planning factors into seven, including: 

• Support the economic vitality of the Nation, the States and MPOs. 

• Increase the safety and security of the transportation system for motorized and 
non-motorized users. 

• Increase the accessibility and mobility options for people and freight. 

• Protect and enhance the environment, promote energy conservation and qual¬ 
ity of life. 

• Enhance the integration and connectivity of the transportation system, across 
and between modes throughout the State for people and freight. 

• Promote efficient system management and operation; and 

• Emphasize the preservation of the existing transportation system. 

TEA-21 also included a provision that failure to consider any one of the planning 
factors is not actionable in a court of law. In part, this recognizes the need to allow 
diverse approaches that reflect the unique conditions in each State—i.e.. State con¬ 
stitutional and statutory requirements, geographic size and population, institutional 
history, political environments and differing transportation challenges, needs and 
priorities. Despite its complexity, the post-interstate transportation planning proc¬ 
ess has evolved effectively because of support for innovation, understanding of the 
need for flexible approaches and emphasis on training, technical assistance and in¬ 
formation sharing rather than command and control oversight. 

Current Transportation Planning Practices and Innovative Approaches 

The current framework for statewide and metropolitan transportation planning 
was established in TEA-21 and its predecessor ISTEA. In the past decade, we have 
seen significant changes in the transportation planning process. We have strength¬ 
ened the stakeholder and public involvement, and established multi-modal planning 
processes that take into account a broad array of factors, including community input 
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and goals, economic development, improved access to transportation facilities and 
services for all, and enhanced environmental quality and protection. 

In addition, there has been a renewed focus on attainment of the Federal clean 
air standards, and with that we have incorporated transportation conformity re¬ 
quirements into the planning process. The objective of transportation conformity is 
to better harmonize transportation and air quality planning and to ensure that 
transportation investments do not thwart clean air goals. 

While the transportation planning processes within the States and metropolitan 
areas are generally sound and should be retained, some improvements can be made 
to simplify and improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the process. However, in 
doing so, we need to ensure that new requirements are not added that will encum¬ 
ber the processes that have evolved over the past decade. In addition, the U.S. DOT 
should continue and enhance its training, technical assistance, capacity building 
and information sharing efforts. 

Greater Focus on Freight in the Transportation Planning Process 

Both ISTEA and TEA-21 emphasize the need for increased attention to freight 
movement in their planning factors. States have been including the freight system 
in their statewide multimodal transportation plans as required first by ISTEA. As 
part of this effort, Wisconsin, and a number of other States, include a freight advi¬ 
sory committee as part of their planning process that engages both freight transpor¬ 
tation providers and shippers. 

Recognizing the increased importance of freight transportation, AASHTO has cre¬ 
ated a new committee to focus on freight, the Special Committee on Intermodal 
Transportation and Economic Expansion. 

AASHTO has also been putting increased emphasis on freight planning in its 
tools development and capacity building for States and MPOs. Currently we are 
funding a research project on “Best practices in statewide Freight Planning” which 
will examine planning in States where efforts have been made to better understand 
goods movement. The lessons learned in this project will then be passed on to other 
States and MPOs. We will also be conducting a workshop this year on the need for 
better intermodal freight connections. The objective of this workshop will be to im¬ 
prove the awareness within States and MPOs of intermodal freight needs. 

In addition, AASHTO is sponsoring an increasing amount of freight research 
through the National Cooperative Highway Research Program administered by the 
Transportation Research Board (TRB). I am personally chairing a research project 
for $500,000 to develop “Methods for Forecasting statewide Freight Movements and 
Related Performance Measures”. The results of this research should improve our 
ability to predict future freight movements so we can plan and construct facilities 
accordingly. Another research project is entitled “Freight Movement by Rail—Im¬ 
pacts and Opportunities”. This project will examine the relationships between rail 
and other freight modes to identify opportunities for rail as part of an optimum mix. 

To facilitate freight consideration in the planning process, AASHTO recommends 
the following actions: 

• $10 million annually should be provided to support an initiative through which 
the U.S. DOT and the State DOTs will jointly develop and implement a training 
and capacity-building program to strengthen the ability of State and local transpor¬ 
tation agencies to effectively address freight transportation issues. 

• Congress should increase funding for the FHWA research program to support 
freight transportation research that includes the private sector, and allows the pool¬ 
ing of U.S. DOT modal agency funds. A Freight Transportation Cooperative Re¬ 
search Program should be created and funded in the range of $5 million to $7.5 mil¬ 
lion annually. The transportation data programs should be strengthened and linked 
effectively to national. State and local planning for freight transportation. 

AASHTO’s recommendations to Congress also include support for authorizing a 
Freight Advisory Council that would communicate to U.S. DOT, State DOTs and 
others with one voice the industry’s needs and issues. 

Financially Constrained Plans 

ISTEA included a provision for a financially constrained Transportation Improve¬ 
ment Program (TIP) and State Transportation Improvement Program (STIP). Subse¬ 
quent FHWA regulations defined this requirement to mean fiscal constraint by type 
of fund and year, with no over-programming. 

TEA-21 continued requirements for financial constraint for State Transportation 
Improvement Programs (STIPS) and urban Transportation Improvement Programs 
(TIPS). The intent of these requirements was to match program-level project com¬ 
mitments to overall resources at the planning and program development stage in 
order to avoid the creation of wish lists of projects for which funds might not be 
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realistically available for the foreseeable future under any circumstances. While the 
expectation for a fiscally constrained planning and programming process is both rea¬ 
sonable and beneficial, in practice it is sometimes being applied to cash-flow and 
project management. 

From the State DOT perspective, the financial constraint requirement makes it 
difficult for States to make adjustments needed as to which projects can move for¬ 
ward to obligation and letting. States need flexibility in managing their programs 
to he able to make adjustments should a project become delayed. The financial con¬ 
straint provision makes it difficult to move forward another ready project for fund¬ 
ing should a project in the STIP be delayed for any reason. It is equally difficult 
to move forward with projects when unanticipated State initiatives make additional 
funds available. 

The TEA-21 reauthorization legislation needs to provide sufficient flexibility in fi¬ 
nancial constraint and timing to allow States to deal with unexpected delays in 
project development and in working with their State le^slatures to obtain adequate 
funding. State DOTs and MPOs need flexibility and discretion in the development 
of their STIPs and TIPs to enable them to deal with the realities of cash-flow, uncer¬ 
tainties in project schedules, and fluctuating funding levels. Moreover, when air 
quality and other environmental laws are paired with financial constraint require¬ 
ments, it creates a bureaucratic maze that delays needed projects and prevents 
States from concluding the NEPA process on large, multi-phase projects whose costs 
are spread over a long time period. 

AASHTO believes that the TEA-21 reauthorization legislation should increase 
flexibility related to financial constraint in State and Metropolitan Transportation 
Improvement Programs. AASHTO recommends legislative changes that: 

1. Calculate financial constraint based on total dollars in the program compared 
to total revenue available, including both Federal and State funds. 2. Allow flexi¬ 
bility in the documentation requirements used by States to demonstrate financial 
constraint. 3. Revise financial planning and financial constraint requirements for 
mega-projects to get away from the “one size fits all approach” that impacts all 
projects over a certain cost level. 4. Permit the States and implementing agencies 
to cooperatively develop definitions of “anticipated full funding” and “reasonably 
available”. 5. Permit projects for which discretionary funding is being sought to be 
included in financially constrained TIPs. 6. Permit a 10-year fiscal constraint time 
horizon for purposes of the metropolitan long range transportation plan. 

In practice, the problem with the Financially Constrained Plan is that it is too 
strictly applied, and has become more of a cash-flow financial management instru¬ 
ment. 

Major Investment Studies 

In October, 1993, FHWA issued revised regulations implementing the planning 
provisions of ISTEA. These revised regulations included a new concept—the major 
investment study or MIS, which was not specifically required in ISTEA itself. 

The regulations required an MIS for any “major metropolitan transportation in¬ 
vestment” where “Federal funds are potentially involved”. The regulations defined 
a major investment as a “high-type highway or transit improvement of substantial 
cost that is expected to have a significant effect on capacity, traffic flow, level of 
service, or mode share at the transportation corridor or subarea level”. 

Two options were allowed for preparing an MIS. Under “Option 1 “, the MIS was 
prepared as a stand-alone study prior to the NEPA process. Under “Option 2”, the 
MiS was combined with the EIS into a single document. 

The two options for the MIS raised significant concerns: 

• Option 1 MIS (prepare MIS, then EIS): When Option 1 was used, the “deci¬ 
sions” made in the MIS process were often discarded when the NEPA process began. 
In effect, it became necessary to start over again in the NEPA process, which caused 
the MIS process to lose credibility among agencies and the public. 

• Option 2 MIS (prepare MIS and EIS together): While the Option 2 MIS avoid¬ 
ed the problems with Option 1, it also provided less flexibility. The Option 2 MIS 
was, in fact, an expanded EIS; it did not provide a vehicle for conducting a corridor- 
level planning study before making a commitment to prepare a full EIS for a spe¬ 
cific project. 

In reaction to the experience with the MIS, Congress enacted Section 1308 of 
TEA-21 which directed U.S. DOT to “eliminate the major investment study ... as 
a separate requirement and promulgate regulations to integrate such requirement, 
as appropriate, as part of the analysis required under the planning and NEPA proc¬ 
esses for highway and transit projects. 

Section 1308 also provided that “the scope of the applicability of such regulations 
shall be no broader than the scope of such section”. 
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In May, 2000, FHWA and FTA issued a notice of proposed rulemaking (NPRM) 
for new statewide and metropolitan planning regulations. Pursuant to Section 1308 
of TEA-21, the proposed regulations would have eliminated the MIS as a stand¬ 
alone requirement. However, the proposed regulations also would have created a 
new requirement with broader application. 

In its comments on the NPRM, AASHTO strongly opposed the MIS integration 
provisions in the FHWA’s proposed planning regulations. AASHTO raised several 
objections, including: 

• The proposal created a new requirement that applied to all projects, not just 
major investments. Because the new requirement was broader in its applicability 
than the original MIS regulation, it directly contradicted Section 1308 of TEA-21. 
* The new requirement created a mandatory process, which had the potential to be¬ 
come extremely resource-intensive. * The new process did nothing to ensure that de¬ 
cisions made in the planning stage would be accepted in the NEPA process. 

AASHTO’s recommendation regarding the MIS issue when it is considered in the 
reauthorization of TEA-21 is that Congress direct U.S. DOT to eliminate the MIS 
requirement effective immediately, and not make elimination of the MIS contingent 
on the issuance of new regulations. 

AASHTO also recommends that Congress authorize State DOTs and MPOs to de¬ 
velop optional procedures (with public transit operators, as appropriate) through 
which decisions reached in the statewide and metropolitan planning process regard¬ 
ing purpose-and-need and range of alternatives would be binding in the NEPA proc¬ 
ess. 

Planning Timelines 

With regard to State Long Range Transportation Plans, Congress should continue 
to provide flexibility to States as to content of Long Range Plans, performance meas¬ 
ures and planning horizons so long as a minimum 20-year horizon is maintained. 

TEA-21 required that each MPO develop a Metropolitan Long Range Transpor¬ 
tation Plan with a minimum 20-year forecast period. Metropolitan planning provi¬ 
sions in TEA-21 establish general guidelines for State DOTs, MPOs and transit 
agencies to follow in updating MPO plans, which FHWA requires every 3 years. 

However, in a 3-year update cycle, MPOs don’t have adequate time to improve 
their data collection and modeling processes. Further, the 3 year update cycle makes 
it difficult to involve the public since the planning agency is always in a continuous 
update cycle. If the update cycle was changed to 5 years, MPOs would be able to 
strengthen the planning process by improving the data and updating their modeling 
tools. 

To overcome the problems listed above, AASHTO advocates that Congress change 
the update cycle for Long Range Metropolitan Transportation Plans from 3 years 
to 5 years. 

Land Use and Smart Growth 

TEA-21 requires consideration of projects and strategies that will, among other 
things, “increase accessibility and mobility options” and “enhance the integration of 
the transportation system.” These parallel considerations are often included in land 
use planning activities. TEA-21 correctly eliminated any specific reference to State- 
level responsibility for land use planning in recognition that States only rarely have 
authority to directly make land use decisions. 

Land use has historically been considered to be a local government function. Most 
States, as a matter of State law or practice, defer most or all land use decision¬ 
making to local units of government. Land use reflects a number of local cir¬ 
cumstances, and local officials should have the responsibility to determine land use 
for their particular area. Trying to legislate one particular approach to land use— 
a “one size fits all” approach—simply would not be workable from an interjurisdic- 
tional perspective. 

Congress should ensure that Federal statutes continue to defer to local and State 
governments on whether and how to consider land use in the course of transpor¬ 
tation planning. 

With regard to Smart Growth, Wisconsin has “Smart Growth” legislation, and has 
worked cooperatively with local units of government and developed a “Transpor¬ 
tation Guide” for the local communities to use in developing their comprehensive 
plans. This stresses the importance of planning for land use and transportation to¬ 
gether once the community has determined its vision. 

AASHTO has several Smart Growth related activities underway, including: 

• Sponsoring meetings and working with State DOTs, U.S. DOT and other orga¬ 
nizations on Context Sensitive Design. AASHTO supports Context Sensitive Design, 
and attention to the way streets and highways are routed or redesigned through liv- 
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ing areas to lessen any negative effects they may have on the livability of an area. 
AASHTO is developing a guide on context sensitive design, which is slated for publi¬ 
cation later this year. * Through a grant from FHWA and EPA, AASHTO is spon¬ 
soring a Smart Growth competition to highlight new and innovative Smart Growth 
initiatives being tried around the country. 

• AASHTO has launched an Environmental Stewardship initiative to assist 
State DOTs in capacity building efforts to deliver needed transportation projects in 
a manner that preserves and enhances our environment. 

Under this Environmental Stewardship initiative, AASHTO is working with 
FHWA, other Federal agencies, and environmental organizations in the establish¬ 
ment of a Center for Environmental Excellence, 

AASHTO is also sponsoring an Environmental Stewardship pilot program to 
again disseminate information about best practices in working with the environ¬ 
ment. 

Several State DOTs, such as New York, have incorporated environmental stew¬ 
ardship into all facets of their operations, whether planning and designing new fa¬ 
cilities, or maintenance activities such as grass cutting. 

Are the appropriate parties being included in the process? 

Congress should continue the existing balance of decisionmaking authority be¬ 
tween the MPO, the State and local officials. This would continue already proven 
arrangements that have worked well for a decade and been agreed to by transpor¬ 
tation officials and professionals nationwide. 

In particular, the current relationships in rural areas should remain unchanged. 
Rural transportation planning already is fully encompassed by the statewide plan¬ 
ning provisions of 23 USC section 135, which have been institutionalized nationally 
since ISTEA. Indeed, in most States a comparable rural/statewide transportation 
planning process was in place before ISTEA. 

Much has been said about the changes that TEA-21 made to consultation with 
rural officials. In fact, a review of the language in both statutes reveals that the 
net effect of the changes is that, with respect to nonmetropolitan areas, States are 
to consult not only with certain “elected officials”, but also with affected local offi¬ 
cials “with responsibility for transportation.” 

There is no question that there must be consultation, and we believe that in most 
States this is taking place. Where local officials are being left out of planning discus¬ 
sions, we believe that FHWA should consider some type of case-by-case action to en¬ 
sure consultation. However, failure by one State or area to consult should not be¬ 
come the basis for imposing broad regulations that dictate how the States should 
consult with their local officials. 

In Wisconsin, rural planning is a collaborative effort between the States, regional 
planning commissions and local government. This arrangement goes back to the 
1960’s. These parties coordinate their planning activities utilizing advisory commit¬ 
tees, intergovernmental committees, guidance documents, association meetings, pub¬ 
lic involvement, etc. In addition, Wisconsin has a Local Roads and Streets Council 
composed of all levels of government: counties, towns, villages, cities and State. This 
council develops and evaluates local road data and develops policy initiatives based 
on that data as well as evaluates policy and program options on funding. Other 
States have similar arrangements for their local planning depending on their unique 
institutional and statutory authority. 

Have the planning partners been given the proper roles and mandate? 

In recognizing statutorily that the Federal-aid highway program is a “federally as¬ 
sisted State program”, TEA-21 acknowledges two centuries of federalism. Implicit 
in this recognition is an appreciation of the central role that the States perform in 
the development of our surface transportation system, even as other jurisdictions 
and institutions—local government, MPOs, tribal governments and Federal agen¬ 
cies—have come to play important parts. The nation is well-served by the current 
balance of responsibility for the development of highway, transit and intermodal 
projects, and AASHTO recommends that Congress maintain this balance and reaf¬ 
firm the leadership role and authority of the States as TEA-21 is reauthorized. 

Congress should continue TEA-21’s decisionmaking responsibilities, processes, 
and procedures for planning, programming and project selection. This means retain¬ 
ing the balance of decisionmaking between States and MPOs, and State and rural 
officials; retaining the current definitions of planning “consultation, cooperation and 
coordination,” and meeting needs through the existing program structure, rather 
than through new set-asides. 
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Do planning organizations have adequate capacity, tools and resources to carry out 
their assigned role and responsibilities^ 

AASHTO is working closely with the Federal Highway Administration, the Fed¬ 
eral Transit Administration, the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organiza¬ 
tions, and the National Association of Regional Councils to develop and deploy var¬ 
ious capacity building tools to assist transportation planners. Several initiatives are 
included in this activity, including a web site where transportation planning assist¬ 
ance can be disseminated. 

In addition, AASHTO has been working closely with the Transportation Research 
Board (TRB) to continue to improve planning tools. There are on-going projects re¬ 
lated to safety, freight planning, rural planning, public involvement, economic bene¬ 
fits, and innovative financing. There are additional needs for techniques to deal with 
capacity needs to support the nations’ economy, accelerating the renewal of our 
highways, providing reliable travel times, and making improvements in highway 
safety. In fact, in these four areas, AASHTO is working cooperatively with FHWA 
to identify research needed to address these problems. These research proposals will 
be completed in time to be considered during reauthorization of TEA-21. 

However, if there are increases in requirements through the Federal legislative 
or regulatory process, it will be difficult to meet them through the planning process. 
Currently, planning and research for States and their localities is supported by 2 
per cent of certain Federal aid categories. If the overall Federal program grows, 
planning funds should be sufficient. But if the program does not grow, there will 
not be enough planning funds to keep up with new challenges let alone any new 
requirements. For years, Wisconsin has shared its planning funds with the MPOs, 
regional planning commissions and local government. This is becoming much more 
difficult. In addition, research at the national level is critically under funded. 

Summary 

As statewide and Metropolitan planning issues are considered in the reauthoriza¬ 
tion of TEA-21, it is important to recognize the differences among States and pro¬ 
vide adequate flexibility. The reauthorization legislation needs to include flexibility 
that allows States and MPOs to adapt it to different parts of the country based on 
government structure, geography, population and a number of other important fac¬ 
tors. 

In addition to legislative changes, AASHTO is particularly concerned about any 
Eederal planning regulations that may come forward after the reauthorization legis¬ 
lation is passed. AASHTO strongly believes that such regulations should be con¬ 
sistent with congressional intent. 

Thank you for allowing me to present AASHTO’s perspective on these issues. 
AASHTO is available to work with you and your staff on these important issues 
that will be considered in the reauthorization of TEA-21. I would be happy to an¬ 
swer any questions here, or in writing. 


Responses of Kenneth Leonard to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would be 
TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could they 
be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. A computer simulation approach to estimating and analyzing travel in 
a metropolitan area holds great potential for evaluating a number of issues cur¬ 
rently of concern to policymakers at the Federal, State, metropolitan and local level. 
The principal development effort for a computer simulation approach has been 
through the TRANSIMS project under the sponsorship of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and Environmental Protection Agency. Because TRANSIMS models 
the travel of individual travelers and vehicles as opposed to predicting aggregate 
travel for entire zones, it has the potential to more accurately estimate travel as 
well as to address a number of issues that current travel demand models are unable 
to address. These issues include, for example, analysis of travel by various segments 
of the population, differences in travel characteristics by time of day, the effects of 
a number of traffic operations and Intelligent Transportation System (ITS) meas¬ 
ures, the effects of priority treatments for transit and/or high occupancy vehicles, 
as well as the effects of changes in the amount of transit or highway capacity pro¬ 
vided. The potential value of TRANSIMS lies with its simulation which has signifi¬ 
cant advantages over the traditional 4-step traffic models. Transportation planners, 
in particular, have long sought the capability to simulate travel on roadway net- 
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works, but have only recently been given the software and hardware needed to 
apply simulation. 

TRANSIMS gives planners the ability to see how traffic actually moves through 
the network, demonstrating how traffic responds to network and other conditions 
that affect traffic. It also provides information on how individual vehicles and 
groups of vehicles function in their surroundings. This capability is important be¬ 
cause it permits the planner to work with the traffic engineer to understand and 
use simulation results to improve traffic flow conditions and thereby help both to 
better deal with actual conditions. The simulation in TRANSIMS also permits a bet¬ 
ter understanding of traffic congestion by forecasting when vehicle travel will be ini¬ 
tiated, thereby demonstrating how congestion propagates. 

Probably equally important is the information that simulation provides on the op¬ 
erating conditions of motor vehicles, thereby permitting better understanding of how 
travel patterns and traffic conditions affect motor vehicle engine performance and 
the resulting air quality in the vicinity of roadways. Second-by-second simulation of 
vehicle movements for every vehicle on the transportation system will allow for 
much more accurate estimates of vehicle emissions, taking into account vehicle ac¬ 
celeration, deceleration and idling characteristics, as well as cold start and evapo¬ 
rative characteristics after the vehicle has been turned off. This offers the potential 
for much more accurate and detailed analysis of the effects of proposed Transpor¬ 
tation Control Measures for air quality. 

Because of the level of complexity of the computer simulation approach used by 
TRANSIMS, the development of the model has proven to be more complicated and 
time consuming than originally anticipated. Until the model is operational and used 
in an actual metropolitan area (the first application is expected to be in Portland, 
Oregon), the full potential, benefits and costs of the model will not be known. Of 
specific concern is the amount of data that may be required to make the model an 
effective analysis tool in any particular metropolitan area. Because TRANSIMS is 
a radical departure from current travel demand modeling approaches, there will be 
special challenges in educating the transportation planning community in how to 
use it and in acquiring the necessary computer hardware to operate such a complex, 
computer resource intensive model. AASHTO is supportive of the continued develop¬ 
ment of TRANSIMS due to its potential as an analysis tool, but cautions that it is 
still too early to understand all the issues that are associated with its use through¬ 
out the transportation planning community. 


Responses of Kenneth Leonard to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. What would be the impact of a legislative mandate for greater consist¬ 
ency in the incorporation of local governments into the transportation decision- 
making process, as has been suggested by the National Association of Regional 
Councils? 

Response. The States have greatly varied needs, resources and environments that 
call for flexibility in order to give each State the ability to adapt its process to its 
unique social, political, geographical, legislative and constitutional circumstances. 
Each State has developed its own process for consulting with local officials that re¬ 
flects and conforms to these unique factors. 

The AASHTO interim position on TEA-21 Reauthorization, in speaking to this 
issue, states: 

Recognizing that the Federal-aid highway program is a “federally assisted State 
program,” Congress should continue TEA-21’s decisionmaking responsibilities, proc¬ 
esses and procedures for transportation planning, pro^amming and project selec¬ 
tion. This means retaining the balance of decisionmaking between the States and 
MPOs, and States and rural officials; retaining the current definitions of planning 
“consultation, cooperation and coordination,” and meeting needs through the exist¬ 
ing program structure. 

While preserving State leadership and authority in the development of transpor¬ 
tation plans, programs and projects, the TEA-21 Reauthorization should also re¬ 
spect the roles of other jurisdictions, institutions and the public and their involve¬ 
ment in the transportation planning process. 

Question 2. Is there a shortage of qualified transportation engineers and planners, 
and if so, how has it contributed to the challenges faced by the transportation plan¬ 
ning process, and what can be done to solve this problem? 

Response. According to a May, 2001 NCHRP report titled Managing Change in 
State Departments of Transportation, issued May 2001, “State departments of 
transportation face severe challenges in recruiting and maintaining their 
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workforces”. State DOTs are looking for innovative ways to recruit and retain the 
necessary workforce. 

State DOTs are facing shortages of not only transportation engineers and plan¬ 
ners, but also of personnel who are able to use new technology. 

The growing complexity of the transportation planning process makes it difficult 
for State DOTs to handle the growing range of issues that are considered. This com¬ 
plex transportation planning process that includes such challenging items as travel 
modeling, economic analysis, financial planning, public involvement and additional 
items make it difficult for State DOTs to recruit and train sufficient staff with the 
broad range of needed skill sets. 

States DOTs are addressing this workforce issue by increasing their efforts in re¬ 
cruitment and retention. As a longer term solution, they are strengthening profes¬ 
sional development programs and establishing succession programs and processes. 
In the shorter term, many State DOTs are using private consultants to help keep 
projects moving. 

In Wisconsin, the department provides support to the university transportation 
center to promote the education of transportation professionals and regularly par¬ 
ticipates in university job fairs and class lectures promoting careers in transpor¬ 
tation engineering and planning. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before your committee on May 15, 
and I am available should you or your staff have additional questions or need addi¬ 
tional information. 


Statement of Dr. Ronald Kirby, Director of Transportation Planning, Na¬ 
tional Capital Region, Transportation Planning Board, Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Ronald Kirby, Director of 
Transportation Planning for the National Capital Region Transportation Planning 
Board, the Metropolitan Planning Organization for the Washington, DC region. I am 
appearing today at your invitation on behalf of the Association of Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organizations (AMPO) of which I am an active member, serving as vice chair¬ 
man of its Management Committee and a member of its Policy Committee. 

I want to thank you and the members of the committee for holding this series 
of hearings to review critical issues surrounding the reauthorization of the Trans¬ 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

This act and its predecessor, ISTEA, rightfully recognized the importance of plan¬ 
ning a metropolitan transportation system and gave me and my colleagues at 340 
other MPOs increased responsibility to develop effective strategic long-range plans 
and comprehensive, multi-modal transportation improvement programs. With the 
2000 census we expect that an additional 61 MPOs will be established to serve 
newly designated urbanized areas, and that the geographic areas and populations 
served by existing MPOs will grow significantly. 

While new responsibilities such as management and operations have been added 
to MPO requirements by TEA-21, the percentage of highway program funding for 
metropolitan planning has remained at the 1 percent level set in ISTEA. It is time 
to increase the takedown from the highway program and the amount allocated from 
the transit program. This will reflect a) the almost 20 percent increase in MPOs re¬ 
sulting from the 2000 census, b) the increasingly urbanized U. S. population coming 
under the rubric of existing MPOs, and c) the increased MPO responsibilities cre¬ 
ated by enhanced planning provisions and requirements. AMPO suggests the take¬ 
down be increased to 2 percent of the overall program. 

I understand your interest is in exploring the lessons learned from the 10 years 
of experience with metropolitan planning since the enactment of ISTEA in 1991, the 
adequacy of the planning tools available, the adequacy of resources to perform met¬ 
ropolitan transportation planning, and whether the right groups have been at the 
table during the development of plans and programs. I would like to provide you 
with a few initial thoughts: we need to retain key provisions in the planning proc¬ 
ess, increase the resources for plans and projects, and venture into new areas to im¬ 
prove planning and implementation of our metropolitan transportation systems. 

I classify the tools for planning in three categories: 1) tools that are working effec¬ 
tively and we should retain, 2) tools that work effectively and we should expand, 
and 3) new tools we need to continue effective planning. 

First, we should retain tools that are working effectively. The requirement for a 
financially realistic plan and a fiscally constrained program is the most effective tool 
provided by ISTEA and TEA-21. This requirement eliminated “wish list” plans and 
programs which did not identify enough funds for implementation. This financial 
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constraint requirement gave credibility to the MPO plans and programs and pre¬ 
sented the public with a realistic view of what can be delivered in the way of trans¬ 
portation projects and services. It is imperative that this requirement be retained. 

Any dilution of the fiscal constraint requirement may find us over-promising 
transportation improvements and losing our credibility with our customers. Citizens 
and users of our metropolitan transportation systems who rightfully complain about 
congestion and unreliability in parts of our system will not countenance papering 
over the problem with wishes for projects that cannot be delivered. 

In addition to financial constraint, two ancillary tools in TEA-21 should also be 
retained: 1) the requirement for cooperative revenue forecasting among MPOs, 
States and transit authorities and 2) the requirement for an annual listing of obli¬ 
gated projects to be prepared by the MPO. 

Along with financial tools, the overall planning approach established in ISTEA 
and TEA-21 should be retained. The requirement that long range plans be strategic 
in nature with broad community goals and specific objectives places the transpor¬ 
tation agenda in a broader context, encoura^ng the linkage between transportation, 
land use, the economy and the environment in a metropolitan area. 

When this approach is combined with early and extensive involvement of the com¬ 
munity, the MPO has a solid basis for developing its long-range plan and transpor¬ 
tation improvement program. ISTEA and TEA-21 transformed the long range plan 
from a twenty-year listing of transportation projects to a blueprint for community 
development which indicates the appropriate contribution transportation investment 
can make to that development. 

In the Washington metropolitan area, these ISTEA and TEA-21 tools have, in the 
words of one of our elected officials, “forced us to ask the right questions.” Applica¬ 
tion of the financial constraint in the early-1990’s resulted in a rather stressful 
prioritization of transportation improvements for inclusion in the long-range plan, 
and the initiation of a visioning process aimed at developing a broad consensus on 
regional transportation goals and addressing the critical funding needs we had iden¬ 
tified. The Transportation and Community and System Preservation Program 
(TCSP) has allowed us to pursue previously unaddressed goals in our new vision 
regarding a system of regional greenways and circulation systems within regional 
activity centers, and to focus increased attention on these areas in the project selec¬ 
tion process. 

Second, we believe we should expand some of the existing tools that work effec¬ 
tively. Two tools have been effective and should be expanded: 1) ensuring that ade¬ 
quate planning resources are available to MPOs, and 2) making project funds avail¬ 
able directly to MPOs. 

As you may know, MPOs receive planning funds via a small percentage take-down 
from the Federal highway authorization and a line item amount from the transit 
authorization. ISTEA set the percentage for the highway program at 1 percent, a 
reasonable figure given the increased responsibilities asked of MPOs and the under¬ 
standing that involving the public in transportation decisionmaking would require 
appropriate additional resources. With the increased urbanization of America, 
AMPO believes that it is time to increase the takedown to 2 percent to serve an 
increasing number of MPOs and a growing percentage of our population in existing 
MPO areas. 

Regarding funds to build projects, ISTEA and TEA-21 for the first time put funds 
in the hands of local elected officials to assign to projects developed cooperatively 
through the MPO process. Each MPO with more than 200,000 in population receives 
a portion of the Surface Transportation Program (STP) funds allocated to its State 
to expend on specific projects. These funds can be programmed based on the MPOs’ 
best judgment on the transportation needs of their metropolitan areas. The funds 
are made available by the States through “suballocation.” 

The availability of these funds not only provides funding for vital local projects, 
but also encourages local officials to get involved in the transportation decision¬ 
making for their region, since, as they say, there is “real money” on the table. Sub¬ 
allocation of STP funds has been an outstanding success for the one-third of the 
MPOs that have populations over 200,000, and needs to be expanded to the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds of smaller areas that still have pressing needs for their regions. 
AMPO suggests: 1) restoring the suballocation of the STP minimum guarantee 
funds and extending the suballocation of urbanized STP funds to all MPOs, and 2) 
suballocating CMAQ funds to MPOs in air quality non-attainment and maintenance 
areas. 

Third, let us look at possible new tools to improve the effectiveness of metropoli¬ 
tan transportation planning. 

In order to complement the financial constraint requirement and suballocation 
proposal, it would be helpful to require States to account annually for expenditures 
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of NHS and other programs. This would allow for a clear and comprehensive assess¬ 
ment of the effectiveness of plan implementation. In other words, “did we build 
what we planned?" 

Once we have built facilities, and managed and operated the system, we should 
determine how effective we have been. MPOs need better data on the use of the 
metropolitan transportation system. AMPO suggests two tools to measure effective¬ 
ness: 1) invest resources in monitoring devices to track use of our transportation fa¬ 
cilities, the so-called “Infostructure,” and 2) encourage the development of a per¬ 
formance-based management and operation element within MPO plans and pro¬ 
grams. To give local officials the greatest flexibility in applying solutions to our met¬ 
ropolitan transportation needs, we recommend that the law make clear that NHS, 
STP and CMAQ funds may and should be used for projects that manage and oper¬ 
ate the system. 

Another area of transportation planning, freight planning, needs some new tools. 
While consideration of freight is a planning factor, it is time to give MPOs greater 
capability to develop and apply solutions to freight needs. AMPO proposes that the 
reauthorization bill broaden the eligibility of freight project funding, provide incen¬ 
tives to attract private investment, and allow port access and gateways to be eligible 
for the “corridors and borders” program. 

Finally, we feel new tools are needed to streamline project delivery and air quality 
conformity processes. The MPO planning process offers untapped opportunities to 
identify environmental issues and incorporate them into the process of defining 
project alternatives. To take advantage of these opportunities, we propose that the 
reauthorization bill 1) require that both Federal project-sponsoring and resource 
agencies participate in the MPO corridor planning process, 2) allow concurrent re¬ 
view processes, and 3) provide incentives for demonstrating innovative streamlining 
techniques. 

Regarding air quality conformity requirements, we recommend that the law add 
two tools: 1) put the State air quality implementation plan (SIP) and metropolitan 
transportation conformity plans on the same timeframe, and 2) focus the conformity 
process on the metropolitan transportation plan, not the transportation improve¬ 
ment program (TIP). We will have more specific proposals regarding air quality con¬ 
formity in the near future. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize the importance of planning in producing 
effective transportation systems for our metropolitan areas. In the planning, design¬ 
ing, building and operation of transportation facilities the most important leader¬ 
ship must come in the planning phase. With a solid plan developed through con¬ 
sensus you may be assured that we will have a transportation system that works. 

Thank you for your time and the opportunity to speak before this committee. 


Responses of Ron Kirby to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would 
be TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could 
they be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. Computer simulations have been successfully applied in a variety of 
fields and industries, including transportation. One type of simulation—small area 
micro-simulation—has been used by transportation engineers for years to help study 
traffic across bridges, complex interchanges, toll plazas, etc. Computer hardware 
and software has reached the performance level that allows simulation technology 
to be applied on a larger scale: a city or even a large metropolitan area. TRANSIMS 
is a developmental effort in this class of transportation planning tools, aimed at sim¬ 
ulating travel of every individual and every vehicle in a large metropolitan area. 
Once fully developed, simulations like TRANSIMS could allow transportation plan¬ 
ners to build a significantly more precise model at the regional level. In the shorter 
term, TRAMSIMS could be applied on a more limited geographic scale to help with 
certain projects like new transit stations. Additionally, the visual component in 
TRANSIMS could be helpful to citizens and decisionmakers, such as local elected 
officials on MPO Boards, because it allows non-experts the opportunity to see var¬ 
ious simulations. 


Responses of Ron Kirby to Additional Question from Senator Smith 

Question 1. How would you modify the conformity process to focus on results, in¬ 
stead of process? 

Response. We believe the intent of the law dictating the conformity process fo¬ 
cuses on results but that the true measure of success is found when a region is able 
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to attain the clean air standard. We feel that conformity is an important link be¬ 
tween mobility and clean air. Additionally, we believe that the process can produce 
useful results if there is good communication and cooperation between all stake¬ 
holders. At this time, we defer on making specific recommendations for change to 
the process itself in hopes of providing more information in the fall after our policy 
committee has fully addressed this issue. 

Question 2. What percent of an MPO’s budget is typically spent on the conformity 
process? 

Response. In Chicago, the Chicago Area Transportation Study (CATS) spends 
about 7.5 percent of a total budget of $4.7 million on conformity. A representative 
from the MPO stated that they have spent less on conformity over the years because 
they have “gotten better at it.” In Dallas-Ft. Worth, the North Central Texas Coun¬ 
cil of Governments spends about 10 percent of a total $5 million budget, or 
$500,000, on conformity. In the Washington metropolitan region, we spend about 7.7 
percent of a $7.8 million budget or $600,000. 

Question 2a. What percent of an MPO’s budget is typically spent on the transpor¬ 
tation planning process? Please provide some examples for specific MPOs. 

Response. MPOs are charged solely with transportation planning. The MPO 
spends 100 percent of its budget on this. 

Question 3. What percent of current MPO budgets are covered by the State and 
local governments? What percent of the MPOs responsibilities relate to Federal 
transportation investment, and what percent of their work relates to State and local 
responsibilities? 

Response. The standard for funding is 80 percent Federal with a 20 percent local 
match (a portion of this may be provided by the State as well as by the local govern¬ 
ments). Local match may exceed 20 percent in some cases. Planning responsibilities 
mirror this. 

Question 4. Is there a shortage of qualified transportation engineers and planners, 
and if so, how has it contributed to the challenges faced by the transportation plan¬ 
ning process, and what can be done to solve this problem? 

Response. We can only offer anecdotal information. According to Institute of 
Transportation Engineers: 

The Federal Highway Administration has indicated that 40 percent of the State 
and local transportation workforce is between the ages of 45-64. In the next 5-15 
years, 40-50 percent of all transportation workers will begin to retire. Graduate 
school enrollment in transportation programs is on a decline as is undergraduate 
enrollment in civil engineering. Although not exclusive sources of professionals to 
the workforce, they are significant. 

For additional information on this, please contact Aliyah Horton, Senior Director 
of Government Affairs at (202) 289-0222. 


Statement of Peter Gregory, Executive Director, Two Rivers-Ottauquechee 
Regional Commission, Woodstock, Vermont, on Behalf of the National As¬ 
sociation of Regional Councils (NARC) 

Thank you Chairman Jeffords and members of the committee for the opportunity 
to testify before you today. My name is Peter Gregory; I am the Executive Director 
of the Two Rivers-Ottauquechee Regional Commission (TRORC), in Woodstock, 
Vermont. I am here today representing the National Association of Regional Coun¬ 
cils (NARC), our members, and the local elected officials and citizens we represent. 
I am providing testimony on behalf of NARC on the importance of transportation 
planning to regional councils and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs). I 
would like to discuss the success of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen¬ 
tury, and changes necessary in its reauthorization to strengthen planning, the role 
of local elected officials, and specifically, how to better integrate rural areas into the 
process. The topic of transportation planning and the processes MPOs and councils 
use to achieve it is important to my commission, NARC, and all of my colleagues 
across the country. In these processes transportation systems are first developed 
and discussed so I am glad to see this issue is important to the committee as well. 

The National Association of Regional Councils is a 32-year-old organization serv¬ 
ing the interests of regional councils, and Metropolitan Planning Organizations. 
NARC is an umbrella organization comprised of planning commissions and develop¬ 
ment districts made up of large urban and small rural councils, and MPOs from 
across the country. NARC provides advocacy and technical assistance in and for en¬ 
vironmental issues, economic and community development, emergency management, 
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and transportation. NARC emphasizes regional intergovernmental cooperation to re¬ 
solve common problems in all of these important areas. 

Regional councils and MPOs are created by compact and enabling legislation as 
consortia of local governments. As such, regional councils and MPOs represent local 
elected officials from cities, counties, townships, and villages. Their mission is re¬ 
gional planning and coordination across multiple jurisdictions. Regional Councils 
and MPOs deliver a wide-range of programs and services such as, economic develop¬ 
ment, first responder and 911, health care, infrastructure development, aging serv¬ 
ices, air and water quality, land-use planning, work force development, emergency 
management and homeland security, and transportation. 

Among all of these programs, transportation is key to the continued prosperity 
and health of all regions across the country. Access to employment and recreation, 
and the movement of goods and services, drive regional economies and serves to 
bridge communities otherwise separated. An excellent example of regional coordina¬ 
tion and service delivery is the Two Rivers-Ottauquechee Regional Commission 
(TRORC), which is one of 12 regional planning commissions in the State of Vermont. 
TRORC has planning responsibilities for 27 rural towns, most with populations of 
less than 1000 residents. TRORC performs emergency management, natural re¬ 
source, land use and transportation planning across its jurisdictions. 

Since 1992 when the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) 
was enacted, the State of Vermont has elected to obtain local input on transpor¬ 
tation investment decisions by contracting with Vermont’s regional planning com¬ 
missions. Each regional planning commission’s work is guided by a transportation 
advisory committee (TAC) comprised primarily of locally elected officials. These local 
officials provide the Vermont Agency of Transportation (VTrans) with a regional 
transportation plan and prioritized projects in all modes. In Vermont, local and re¬ 
gional transportation policy is developed locally and feeds into the statewide plan, 
thereby creating a seamless philosophy on transportation investment. 

This comprehensive program to document local interests has served VTrans well 
since 1992. Successive Governors and Secretaries of the Vermont Agency of Trans¬ 
portation have all strongly supported the processes that regional planning commis¬ 
sions use to identify and support projects. In addition, the Vermont Legislature has 
demonstrated strong bi-partisan support for the inclusiveness of the process. They 
have understood that regional planning commissions are closer to the communities 
and bring a comprehensive and trusted approach to their constituents. This innova¬ 
tive approach to public participation has now been used by most of the agencies of 
State government as a cost effective means to obtain an accurate assessment of local 
desires. The regional planning commission relationship with the State of Vermont 
is strong and is serving Vermonters well. It has evolved and matured and has re¬ 
acted to changing circumstances whether they be freight movement or homeland se¬ 
curity. 

As an example of this relationship and as enabled by ISTEA and TEA-21, 
Vermont took advantage of the opportunity to revisit highway design standards 
used by VTrans engineers. In the mid-1990’s, Vermont adopted new, context sen¬ 
sitive standards that replaced the previously used AASHTO standards. Highway, 
bridge and pedestrian and bicycle facilities now attain their purpose and need while 
enhancing the built environment and protecting more historic, social and environ¬ 
mental resources. Vermont’s regional planning commissions played the decisive role 
in ensuring adoption of these new standards. 

Vermont’s citizens have also benefited by the formal involvement by regional 
planning commissions in transportation planning. Through the 10-year period, the 
level of understanding by the general public in transportation issues has grown 
steadily and dramatically. This, in turn, enables more meaningful input for VTrans 
on project scope, and allows the public greater understanding as to the constraints 
that are faced when developing transportation infrastructure. 

Vermont’s regional planning commissions bring many unique talents to the proc¬ 
ess, not the least of which is the expertise in all the other disciplines that is needed 
when contemplating the rehabilitation or construction of infrastructure. Vermont’s 
regional planning commissions all bring years of experience in computerized map¬ 
ping which delineates everything from sewer infrastructure to wetlands and wildlife 
habitat. Integrating the extensive knowledge base we have with the locally elected 
officials’ input enables projects to be designed and constructed substantially sooner 
than would have occurred in previous decades. This preserves the environment and 
saves tax dollars while meeting the mobility needs of the New England economy. 
Vermont is clearly a “best practice” in rural transportation planning. 

Vermont’s regional planning commissions need a consistent and predictable fund¬ 
ing source to provide the services that we provide. Although they all have close 
working relationships with VTrans today, it is imperative that the process TRORC 
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has undertaken over the last 10 years does not falter due to changing economic or 
political situations. 

Guaranteed funding for rural areas to carry out planning is essential. As in 
Vermont, councils need funding to plan the best transportation systems possible. 
NARC will ask Congress to provide States with meaningful incentives to move to¬ 
ward the Vermont example of seeking rural officials’ involvement. NARC is pro¬ 
posing new funding streams in the next Bill, to make this a reality—including a 
Rural Set-Aside for planning and projects. 

This committee can appreciate a system that works well. Vermont is an example 
of where ISTEA and TEA-21 were implemented successfully. This success, however, 
is not reheated in all regions across the country. Local elected officials, councils, 
and MPOs, in many cases and in many places, have less say in the transportation 
planning and decisionmaking process, then those in Vermont. 

NARC proposes changes in TEA-21 to allow all States and regions to replicate 
the success of Vermont. The association asks Congress to smooth inconsistencies 
among States by adopting clear and concise law incorporating local governments 
into the transportation decisionmaking process. Local elected officials, cities, coun¬ 
ties, and regions, should not be left out of the system because, at the Federal level, 
there are not clear voices sounding on their importance in the process. For example, 
in many rural areas across the country, there is no Federal statute that requires 
States to formally engage local elected officials in the planning process. NARC 
would like to see law and regulation requiring this process. Congress did ask the 
United States Department of Transportation to promulgate their proposed regula¬ 
tion on local official consultation. NARC asks this committee to reemphasize the im¬ 
portance of this regulation and urge the Department of Transportation, in the 
strongest sense possible, to move forward on its release. 

NARC is urging Congress to consider all its partners, not just rural councils as 
important to building and maintaining the best transportation system in the world. 
NARC seeks more funding for MPOs, better coordination within State and Federal 
programs, and new and innovative programs aimed at alleviating urban transpor¬ 
tation problems such as congestion, funding flexibility, and air quality. Congress 
should guarantee States the flexibility to spend funds and program projects based 
on their priorities and extend that same responsibility and authority to all local 
elected officials. 

Air quality, planning coordination, and finance and fiscal constraint are of par¬ 
ticular interest given new directions in air quality regulations, the need to better 
coordinate planning cycles, and fewer resources at the regional and local level. 
These new regulations will impact urban and rural areas in ways not yet under¬ 
stood. First and foremost. Congress should consider air quality conformity as a tool 
to achieve clean air quality goals. 

The conformity process as currently legislated neither readily achieves air quality 
nor facilitates an easy solution. The current process opens regions to poorly defined 
legal challenges, faulty science, and consigns many of them to a bureaucratic quag¬ 
mire. While conformity is well intended, and necessary, its application should be re¬ 
examined. Of no less importance to regions is the assurance of well-timed plans. 

Both conformity and transportation plans should be timed together to achieve 
maximum results. Required plan updates, plan lifetimes, and conformity checks 
should be synchronized, and required less often. By doing these two things MPOs 
and regional councils can conserve planning resources and make plans more mean¬ 
ingful to the public and their elected officials. To ensure MPOs and regional councils 
have the ability to plan in the first place they need concise revenue forecasts and 
tight internal control of their resources. 

Fiscal constraint on MPOs and councils is absolutely necessary, as long as rev¬ 
enue forecasts are precise and fiscal standards consistent. MPOs and regional coun¬ 
cils are held to higher fiscal standards in their planning and programming processes 
then the States that fund them. Congress should require States to provide accurate 
revenue forecasts to MPOs and councils and engage them in calculating these fore¬ 
casts as well. 

NARC will also urge Congress throughout this and the coming year to consider 
greater emphasis on safety in rural and urban communities, a balanced and inter- 
modal approach to Federal funding, comprehensive review and consideration of tech¬ 
nology deployment, and greater consideration of freight movement as an essential 
part of the transportation planning process. 

Of particular concern to NARC members and the citizens they represent are the 
tens of thousands of accidents and deaths on rural roads each year. Coupled with 
increasing safety concerns in urban areas, this presents a sobering picture of travel 
on America’s roads. NARC is urging Congress to apply resources in new and innova¬ 
tive ways to lessen this tragedy. 
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NARC is urging Congress to consider ways to streamline the project delivery proc¬ 
ess, while ensuring the health of our natural environment. The ability to move 
projects quickly, especially those that will make our roads safer, is of key concern. 
Bound intimately with safety are new concerns for security. 

Given the fact that many regional councils are currently involved in emergency 
management planning, NARC will also urge Congress to consider regional councils 
and MPOs as primary recipients of homeland and surface transportation security 
funding. 

NARC would like to help all councils achieve the same success as those in 
Vermont, and in other places, through a balanced, intermodal, comprehensive, and 
locally and regionally led process of planning, programming, and project selection. 

NARC will be happy to elaborate at any time and assist Congress in any way. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee members for allowing the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Regional Councils time to present its views. 


Statement of Andrew C. Cotugno, Metro Planning Director, Portland, 

Oregon 

Mr. Chairman I want to thank you and the committee for holding this series of 
hearings on reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21) and inviting me to testify. I am Andy Cotugno, Planning Director for 
Metro, the regional government covering the 24 cities and three counties of the Port¬ 
land, Oregon metropolitan area. Metro is the only directly elected regional govern¬ 
ment in the U.S. Metro has a home-rule charter approved by the voters, establishing 
a Metro “that undertakes, as its most important service, planning and policymaking 
to preserve and enhance the quality of life and the environment for ourselves and 
future generations.” We also serve as the Metropolitan Planning Organization 
(MPO) under the Federal transportation planning statutes. Metro is an active mem¬ 
ber in our national organization located here in Washington, the Association of Met¬ 
ropolitan Planning Organizations (AMPO). I am pleased to be joined today by my 
colleague, Ron Kirby from the MPO for the Washington, DC. region. 

The Portland region is often cited as the Smart Growth capital of the world. 
Whether that is true or not, Metro’s programs have been closely scrutinized 
throughout their 23 year life. It is from that unique base of experience, transpor¬ 
tation integrated with Smart Growth, that I offer these recommendations. 

This morning, I would like to speak to you first on the principles of making the 
Smart Growth connection to transportation and then relate that to recommenda¬ 
tions for how the next transportation authorization bill could recognize these prin¬ 
ciples. The linkage between Smart Growth and Transportation is about under¬ 
standing how developing land use patterns impact the effectiveness of the transpor¬ 
tation system and, in turn, how a new transportation project affects those develop¬ 
ment patterns. The key to the successful integration is to recognize what land use 
goals are being pursued and how a planned transportation project will either lead 
the region closer to the goals or conflict or undermine the goals. 

Metro and the Portland region have implemented a number of integrated land use 
and transportation strategies through something we call the Region 2040 Growth 
Concept: 

• We have had an urban growth boundary in place for 20 -h years, which has ef¬ 
fectively stopped the sprawling development pattern leapfrogging out onto farmland. 
As a result, all aspects of urban infrastructure, including roads, transit, sewer, 
water, schools, police stations, libraries and parks are focused within a compact ur¬ 
banizing area, reducing the need for expensive extensions. 

• We have used land use plans and zoning to reinforce a higher density develop¬ 
ment pattern in locations that can be well served by light rail and bus transit, pro¬ 
ducing six consecutive years of transit ridership increases. 

• We have protected industrial areas and areas intended for intermodal freight 
terminals from conversion to big box retail, preserving this land and highway capac¬ 
ity for more important economic purposes. In this manner, key highway expansion 
projects are retained for their function to move freight rather than being overloaded 
with shoppers. 

• We have adopted parking limitations, not just parking minimums to ensure 
new development does not overbuild parking. 

• We have adopted a requirement for greater local street connectivity to ensure 
a system of cul-de-sacs does not simply shift local traffic onto the regional system. 

• We have restricted development near streams and acquired open space to en¬ 
sure a balance between growth and access to nature. 
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• We have adopted revised street design guidelines to ensure highways intended 
for through traffic are built to emphasize moving cars and trucks while streets in 
downtowns and neighborhoods support a strong pedestrian environment and access 
to transit. 

• We have taken advantage of the flexibility provided by ISTEA and TEA-21 to 
target funds to a broad mix of highways, light rail, arterials, buses, bike trails, side¬ 
walks, transportation demand management programs and transit-oriented develop¬ 
ment projects. 

• We have put to good use funding made available through the New Starts Pro¬ 
gram to build a successful light rail system that helps to focus growth and has rider- 
ship 7 years ahead of forecast. 

• We have leveraged the planning framework provided by the Federal require¬ 
ment for a metropolitan planning organization into a broad-based intergovernmental 
program to coordinate regional land use and environmental protection plans. 

In summary, we have used transportation investments to influence desired land 
use plans and we have used land use controls to produce a more effective transpor¬ 
tation system. The premise of the Metro 2040 Growth Concept is that integrating 
our land use and transportation plans produces both better communities and better 
mobility. 

With this Smart Growth framework, I would like to focus on three transportation 
programs that can serve as the framework for the Smart Growth direction in the 
next transportation bill: 

1. Title 49, Section 5309—Major Capital Investment Grants for New Fixed Guide¬ 
way Systems (Which I will refer to as the New Starts Program); 

2. Title 23, Section 1118—National Corridor Planning and Development Program 
(which I will refer to as the National Trade Corridor Program); and 

3. Section 1221—Transportation and Community and System Preservation Pilot 
Program (which I will refer to as the TCSP Program). 

FTA NEW STARTS PROGRAM 

All of these programs could follow the model established by the New Starts pro¬ 
gram. The New Starts Program has been a sustained program for over 26 years pro¬ 
viding discretionary grants to construct light rail projects. Since these are expensive 
projects, local areas have a significant incentive to pursue 50—80 percent Federal 
funds. As a result, competition is high and many projects from all over the country 
are waiting in line. To manage the demand: 

• Congress has set clear criteria to distinguish the most meritorious projects; 

• The legislation provides for seed money to develop a project with the expecta¬ 
tion that the best projects will be in line for construction funding; 

• The Federal Transit Administration requires local areas to go through a rig¬ 
orous process to prove the merits of their projects; 

• New Start regions collaborate on what constitutes a good project and hold each 
other to a high standard; 

• The Federal Transit Administration makes a recommendation of projects that 
are “Highly Recommended,” “Recommended” or “Not Recommended” to Congress; 

• With the approval of the congressional authorizing and appropriating commit¬ 
tees, a multi-year funding contract is executed for the best projects subject to an¬ 
nual appropriations to fulfill this commitment. 

This is a very successful program. It produces good projects that stand up to scru¬ 
tiny. It is administered in a manner that results in selection of a limited number 
of good projects from a large competitive field. The funding is significant enough to 
hold local areas and the projects they seek to a high standard. The projects make 
a significant difference when they are built. 

For the Portland region, the New Starts program has provided the means to build 
an essential part of the region’s transportation infrastructure and, in the process, 
shape the growth of the region to be supportive of Smart Growth goals. It has had 
a profound impact on the ability of the region to reign in sprawl and hold tight it’s 
Urban Growth Boundary, thereby eliminating the need to build public infrastruc¬ 
ture in an ever-expanding urban area. It has helped produce a terrific downtown 
Portland and is now shaping the future of downtown Gresham, downtown Beaverton 
and downtown Hillsboro, as well as new communities sprouting up around light rail 
stations. And, because the Federal New Start funds make a significant contribution, 
it has been possible to leverage State and local funds into the projects that would 
not have been spent on the transportation system. In addition, decisions have been 
made to target various Federal formula funds into the New Start projects (through 
STP, CMAQ and FTA Section 5307). 
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B. FHWA NATIONAL TRADE CORRIDOR PROGRAM 

If the New Starts Program is the transit component of a Smart Growth strategy, 
what is the equivalent for the Federal Highway Administration? You would think 
the complementary program would he the NHS system. It is a significant funding 
category available to all the States. It is intended for modernization and expansion 
of the most important part of the nation’s highway system. However, the NHS sys¬ 
tem is so large and the eligible uses of these funds across this system are so varied, 
their use is not focused. In the case of Oregon, these funds are used primarily to 
rehabilitate the system that already exists. That’s a prudent asset management de¬ 
cision to make but doesn’t deal with the needs to expand and modernize that system 
in targeted areas of national economic importance. 

The National Trade Corridor Program could follow the New Starts model and be 
the strategic Federal investment in the National Highway System. Through the Na¬ 
tional Trade Corridor Program, there can be a Smart Growth connection to building 
a strong economic base, not just livable, walkable neighborhoods. To do this, the 
“Borders” and “Corridor” funding categories should be separated because they are 
distinctly different. With that, the “Corridors” component should be revised to mir¬ 
ror the New Starts program but with a Freight and Trade emphasis, as follows: 

• It should be authorized at a funding level sufficient to allow Congress and the 
FHWA to make multi-year funding commitments to significant construction projects. 
Like New Starts, that means $1 -h billion per year, not the current $140 million per 
year (split with the Section 1119—Coordinated Border Infrastructure Program), al¬ 
lowing commitments to projects of $300-600 million. 

• It can provide the funding for the seed money to develop projects, leading to 
a later request to fund construction (at the present, the National Corridors Program 
can only fund these studies or very small scale construction projects); 

• Congress should set a high standard on how the funds are spent to ensure high 
quality projects are funded to produce the greatest impact on global economic com¬ 
petitiveness rather than spreading the funds across a list of projects of unknown 
merit. 

• The Federal Highway Administration should ensure localities go through a rig¬ 
orous process to establish the basis for their recommendation to Congress to “Highly 
Recommend,” “Recommend” or “Not Recommend” projects for a multi-year funding 
contract. 

• With the approval of the congressional authorizing and appropriating commit¬ 
tees, a multi-year funding contract can be executed, subject to annual appropria¬ 
tions. 

• Through this process and the high degree of national competition. State and 
local governments should be encouraged to leverage their NHS, Interstate—4R and 
STP funds, not to mention State and local funds into the project. 

This approach would provide the means for implementing significant highway 
projects needed to move freight and support the nation’s economy. 

Let’s look at a Portland case study as an example. Interstate 5 is a designated 
National Trade Corridor from Canada to Mexico through Washington, Oregon and 
California. The segment connecting Oregon and Washington in the PortlandWan- 
couver region is a significant bottleneck and the most congested corridor in the re¬ 
gion. The 1-5 bridges across the Columbia River are an antiquated pair of draw 
bridges (three lanes each northbound and southbound), the first one built in 1917, 
well before the Interstate system was imagined, and the second in 1958. These old 
bridges represent the critical bottleneck where access to the Ports of Portland and 
Vancouver provide U.S. connections to the Pacific Rim (the only west coast ports 
with a positive balance of international trade). This is the same corridor that ac¬ 
cesses the intermodal terminals for the two transcontinental railroads (BN/SF and 
UP/SP). This is the same corridor that accesses the Portland International Airport 
to ship high value products such as the source of Intel’s Pentium 4 chip. And, this 
is the same corridor where 80 percent of the region’s truck terminals are located. 

Finally, 1-5 is located in a fragile social and environmental setting making con¬ 
struction of any improvements difficult. 1-5 was built by displacing a 3^—4 block wide 
swath through the low income/minority area of the region making further widening 
difficult. In addition, construction of any new bridge across the Columbia River will 
be regulated by the Endangered Species Act due to listing of salmon and steelhead 
as endangered. And to top it off, the 1917 bridge is on the National Register of His¬ 
toric Places. 

With the tremendous benefit of a $2 million “Borders and Corridors” grant from 
FHWA (thank you), we have now completed an extensive community-based process 
to develop a solution to the “bottleneck” and have succeeded in coming up with a 
fragile multi-modal consensus on how to proceed, including: 
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• Upgrading the existing bridge from 6 lanes to 10 lanes across the Columbia 
River at a cost of $1.2 billion +; 

• Extension of the two existing light rail lines in Portland north to connect as 
a loop in Vancouver at a cost of $1.2 billion +; 

• Implementation of aggressive measures to reduce demand, increase transit 
service and encourage the use of alternatives to auto commuting; and most revolu¬ 
tionary; 

• An agreement to control land uses to avoid inducing more sprawl in response 
to a bigger freeway to simply result in a bigger traffic jam in the future. 

So, you say, what is the problem. TEA-21 provides significant help through the 
NHS, Interstate-4R and Bridge programs that the States of Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington can choose to commit to this corridor. Well, Oregon has prioritized these 
funds to take care of over 7,500 miles of existing highways statewide and expansion 
comes after taking care of the existing system. Washin^on State priorities are fo¬ 
cused on its major population center of Seattle. This corridor is currently unfunded. 
But, because of it’s critical trade characteristics it would be a good candidate for a 
revised “National Corridors Program” in the manner described. 

Ironically, the LRT components of the plan have a better chance of being imple¬ 
mented through the New Starts program than the 1-5 freeway components. The eco¬ 
nomic implications spread far beyond this corridor because freight that is shipped 
through the marine, rail, truck and air cargo terminals moves to and from points 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, the entire U.S. and the Pacific Rim. 

C. FHWA TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY AND SYSTEM PRESERVATION PILOT 

PROGRAM 

Let’s move to the third component: the Transportation and Community and Sys¬ 
tem Preservation Pilot Program. If the New Starts Program is intended to build the 
backbone to move people in a Smart Growth context and the National Trade Cor¬ 
ridor Program is the means to build significant highways for moving commerce, 
TCSP is the model for building strong communities around the transportation sys¬ 
tem. Whether it’s Transit-Oriented Development around Light Rail or an Inter¬ 
change Management Plan to avoid incompatible development from overloading a 
new interchange, the TCSP Program was designed to make the land use connection 
to the transportation system. 

The program was conceived with all good intentions. It was founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of Smart Growth, based on the premise of building transportation projects 
that support good local and regional growth decisions. It was intended to support 
such concepts as urban growth boundaries, transit-oriented development, inter¬ 
change land use management plans and green corridors separating metropolitan 
areas. 

In the first year of TEA-21, FHWA did an admirable job of setting guidance for 
the program and selecting competitive projects (in fact, the Portland region is now 
finishing a TCSP grant to do the master planning for a major expansion of the re¬ 
gion’s urban growth boundary). However, since then, Congress has earmarked the 
funds to a potpourri of projects. In the most recent appropriations bill the program 
originally authorized at $25 million was earmarked with $250 million of projects. 
This program could benefit from the rigor of the New Starts model. And it could 
be the third pillar of the national program, not to build the major elements of the 
system, like light rail and freeways, but to build strong communities taking advan¬ 
tage of and supporting the major elements of the transportation system: 

• The Federal Highway Administration, in partnership with the Federal Transit 
Administration should continue to develop guidance for projects to be funded 
through the TCSP Program. The initial effort to define the principles for selecting 
the projects was a good start and should continue to ensure funding is targeted to 
best support good land use decisions rather than ignore or undermine land use deci¬ 
sions. 

• The Federal Highway Administration should publish information to highlight 
the characteristics of successful projects and disseminate these “Best Practices.” 

• Congress should increase the authorized level of the program to $250 million, 
comparable to the fiscal year 2003 appropriations. 

• Congress should tighten up statutory language to ensure grants cannot be 
awarded unless they demonstrate a supportive land use benefit. 

• Congress should require an evaluation of the merits of the proposed projects 
by the Federal Highway Administration and approve funding based upon a rec¬ 
ommendation of “Highly Recommended,” “Recommended” or “Not Recommended.” 
This should be designed to ensure good projects are recommended for funding, al- 
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though in a more streamlined manner that the large multi-year contracts under the 
New Starts and National Trade Corridor Programs. 

The theme for all three of these programs is the same. The Federal Government 
ensures localities go through a rigorous process, thereby justifying a substantial 
funding commitment to a project that really makes a difference. With this focused 
undertaking, other funding sources and programs also are leveraged. 

In sum, I encourage you to consider what I call the three pillars of the Smart 
Growth connection to the next transportation bill: 1) New Starts to focus housing 
and jobs, 2) National Trade Corridors for global economic competitiveness and 3) 
TCSP to build strong communities around transportation. 

Let me turn now to a few other issues: 

1. Title 23, Section 104(f)—Metropolitan Planning Funds/Title 49, Section 5303— 
Transit Planning Funds: With the 2000 Census, there will be more MPOs created, 
potentially reducing the level of planning funds to existing MPOs. 

To avoid this reduction. Federal Highway Planning funds should be increased 
from a 1 percent take-down on categorical funds to a 2 percent take-down. FTA 
Transit Planning funds should be increased from their FFY 2003 authorized level 
of $58.6 million consistent with the increase in MPO population. 

2. Title 23, Section 133(d)(3)—Surface Transportation Program funds to Transpor¬ 
tation Management Areas: A portion of STP funds is suballocated to MPOs des¬ 
ignated Transportation Management Areas in excess of 200,000 population. Again, 
with the 2000 Census, there will be more TMAs formed and an increase in popu¬ 
lation in the existing TMAs. To recognize this, the formula for splitting STP funds 
between these TMAs and the balance of the State should be revised accordingly. 

3. Clean Water Act—There has long been a connection between the Clean Air Act 
and transportation legislation. Planning and funding decisions between the two Fed¬ 
eral acts are well integrated because vehicle emissions are a major contributor to 
air pollution problems. 

In the same manner, the road, street and highway system is a major contributor 
of polluted stormwater runoff. As such, there could be a tighter connection to the 
Clean Water Act to ensure transportation projects can employ more environmentally 
friendly stormwater handling methods. 

4. Endangered Species Act—State and local governments in the Northwest are 
working closely with the National Marine Fisheries Service to recover the salmon 
and steelhead listed as endangered. Past transportation projects have contributed 
to this listing by blocking access to important upstream habitat. There should be 
clear eligibility to use Federal transportation funds to retrofit previously installed 
culverts to restore access to this habitat. 


Responses of Andrew Cotugno to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would 
be TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could 
they be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. Computer simulation tools are a valuable asset to have in the planning 
process. Depending upon the degree of sophistication of these tools, transport and 
land use allocation models can be linked to provide a comprehensive analysis of re¬ 
gional growth strategies. Specifically, the allocation of population and employment 
is subject not only to the land availability, but also to the degree of accessibility pro¬ 
vided by the transportation infrastructure. This capability is essential if the alloca¬ 
tion is seen as a means to reduce travel demand and the corresponding expense to 
provide infrastructure. 

A well-specified simulation tool can aid the decisionmaker in quantif 3 dng the trav¬ 
el impacts from localized urban design alternatives. For example, the consequences 
of developing a high-density mixed-use center around a light rail station can be 
quantified in terms of the effect on auto ownership, origin and destination patterns, 
and mode choice (including walk and bicycle) decisions. 

Multi-modal accessibility is a key consideration in the development of a balanced 
transport system. Options must be available to minimize the reliance on single occu¬ 
pant vehicles. Simulation models are used to analyze the effectiveness of proposed 
system improvements. For example, the tools can be used to quantify new transit 
riders, vehicle-miles-traveled impacts, roadway delay, and air quality consequences 
for a particular project or system plan. The measured benefits can be compared to 
costs to provide assessment measures. 
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Responses of Andrew Cotugno to Additional Questions Senator Smith 

Question 1. In the current marketplace, what are the Federal obstacles to transit- 
oriented development? 

Response. In the current marketplace there are actually very few Federal obsta¬ 
cles to transit-oriented development. In fact, Metro operates a transit-oriented de¬ 
velopment implementation program that has used Federal funds for TOD projects 
since 1998, the first of its kind in the United States. The Federal processes for 
TODs are not well known and are difficult, but Metro has several outstanding TODs 
completed. Other areas of the country have studied Metro’s program and Maryland 
appears ready to launch a similar but more ambitious program. The Metro TOD 
Program was made possible through Section 5309 of TEA-21 (carried forward from 
Sec.3 (a)(1)(d) of the Transportation Act of 1978) and the Federal Transit Adminis¬ 
tration Joint Development policies issued March 14, 1997. Three other key elements 
of the FTA policy that significantly facilitate TODs are use of a “highest and best 
transit use” appraisal for real estate sale, the “Exception to the Common Grant 
Rule” for return of the revenue to subsequent eligible transit expenses, and the use 
of a two step process to meet requirements of the National Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Act (NEPA). It is important that favorable use of Section 5309 including acqui¬ 
sition of real estate for TOD purposes based upon the standard “highest and best 
use” appraisal with subsequent sale to a TOD developer based upon a “highest and 
best transit use” appraisal and the exception to the common grant rule be continued 
in new legislation. Metro’s current TOD Program operates under a “"programmatic 
environmental assessment” that allows it to evaluate potential TOD opportunities 
within any station area of the light rail transit system. Once a project is selected, 
a detailed NEPA analysis is conducted through a “documented categorical exclu¬ 
sion.” This process allows the TOD Program to forge public private partnerships 
that can respect and function within the fast-paced environment of private sector 
real estate development, and this interpretation of NEPA must also be retained. 

The main obstacles to TODs within the private sector include developers and 
builders who are unfamiliar with the product type, banking practices that do not 
recognize TOD as a standard financial product, and suburban real estate economics 
that favor land consumptive sprawl patterns over high quality, more compact, 
walkable environments. Obstacles that may exist within the public sector include 
local zoning codes that do not allow mixed-use project and minimum parking ratios 
that preclude developing projects at higher transit-supportive densities. 

Despite these problems, facilitating TODs is good public policy. They reap a ten¬ 
fold increase in transit use and nearly 2 1/2 times increase in biking and walking 
compared to standard suburban development. 

Improvements to FTA regulations could be made in the way TOD projects are 
analyzed. Current policy requires a “greater economic benefit to transit,” relying on 
capitalized value of added transit fare box revenue as the measure of Federal finan¬ 
cial investment in a TOD project. This should be broadened so that a TOD project 
simply be more cost effective in time saved/transit ridership gained than the transit 
system it is enhancing. 


Statement of Judith Espinosa on behalf of the Surface Transportation 

Policy Project 

Mr. Chairman, I am Judith Espinosa, Director of the Alliance for Transportation 
Research Institute at the University of New Mexico. I appear today on behalf of the 
Surface Transportation Policy Project (STPP) where I serve as a member of the 
Board of Directors. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
this committee for inviting me to testify and for structuring your hearings so that 
you may hear from a diverse representation of views on reauthorization of TEA- 
21 . 

The STPP coalition has taken an active role in the debate on Federal transpor¬ 
tation policy since its inception in 1990, helping provide policy support for what be¬ 
came ISTEA and later TEA-21. 

As we begin the debate on the renewal of TEA-21, I wanted to describe briefly 
STPP’s process for identifing specific recommendations to support further progress 
on a national transportation reform agenda. We have embarked on a broad national 
outreach effort, called the Alliance for a New Transportation Charter (ANTC), to 
support consensus proposals, based on input from hundreds of national, regional 
and local organizations as well as State and local elected leaders. To support this, 
our Charter focuses on seeking reforms in the following key areas: 1) enhancing 
health, safety and security; 2) conserving energy and enhancing the environment; 
3) promoting social equity and livable communities; and 4) advancing economic pros- 
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perity. STPP’s recommendations on reauthorization will reflect our Charter’s focus 
areas and a broad perspective on improvements to current law as made by those 
groups and organizations that advocate the principles in the Charter. ISTEA/TEA- 
21 

I would like to offer a few observations to guide this panel’s efforts as you prepare 
to renew TEA-21 next year. First, the STPP coalition strongly believes that the 
basic structure of the TEA-21 law is fundamentally sound and should be preserved. 
It is our belief that transportation policy in America has been fundamentally re¬ 
shaped as a result of the 1991 ISTEA law. If there is a single shortcoming, it is 
that the law has not been fully implemented. As a result, we do not see the Federal, 
State and local partnership developed to the point where it is promoting the full in¬ 
tent of ISTEA and TEA-21. In short, despite much progress, we have failed to fully 
capitalize on the many opportunities this law has intended to make available to our 
States, regions and communities. We see renewal of TEA-21 as another step in the 
continuum of the transportation reform process that will span longer than simply 
the last decade. 

In December, STPP along with other key partners celebrated “Ten Years of 
Progress” at a special event where we had an opportunity to take stock of the many 
transportation changes that the ISTEA legislation fostered. In celebrating this 
record of progress, we were particularly pleased to recognize Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan with a special award, named after the late Senator John H. Chafee. Sen¬ 
ators Chafee and Moynihan were longstanding members of this panel whose efforts 
helped this panel, the Senate and the Congress move forward on a national trans¬ 
portation policy reform agenda. 

What particularly impresses me, a person who has worked extensively with local 
and regional transportation advocates, is the depth of the public’s awareness about 
the role of transportation infrastructure investment and how they see its power to 
influence their lives, their neighborhoods, and their communities within the context 
of their broader regions and States. ISTEA and TEA-21 have stimulated the 
public’s appetite for transportation improvements that offer more choice and balance 
in their transportation options and that add value to their lives and to their commu¬ 
nities. At the same time, I would note that implementation of the law has been a 
struggle in many places and it is certain that the law has not been implemented 
equitably across States and within areas of individual States. We believe that U.S. 
DOT and its modal agencies can now provide renewed leadership to ensure the pub¬ 
lic they are engaged in the full implementation of this law. States, MPOs and local 
governments must likewise renew their stewardship to improvements in implemen¬ 
tation. 

A Decade of Milestones 

To frame some of my perspectives on the issues before the panel today—“Trans¬ 
portation Planning and Smart Growth”—I have highlighted some key policy devel¬ 
opments of the last 10 years, suggesting areas for further review as this committee 
crafts legislation renewing TEA-21. 

• ADA: ISTEA was crafted immediately following the enactment of the Ameri¬ 
cans with Disabilities Act. While we have not seen a level of progress in imple¬ 
menting this law relative to the transportation sector, we now know and have come 
to appreciate that efforts to address the mobility needs of persons with disabilities 
can simultaneously deliver broader societal benefits, be it increased emphasis on pe¬ 
destrian safety benefiting children, seniors and the broader public or a stronger em¬ 
phasis on bicycle/pedestrian infrastructure that anticipates the aging of our nation’s 
population and the market push toward investment in existing places. 

• Brownfields: When ISTEA was being developed, its authors recognized the po¬ 
tential of underdeveloped or underutilized lands in proximity to major highway, rail 
and port infrastructures and their desirability for reuse. No one could have antici¬ 
pated the national debate that would follow on the reuse of vacant lands. This de¬ 
bate recently culminated in the enactment of Public Law 107-118. Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Chafee and others on this panel who played such an important role in mov¬ 
ing this legislation forward after years of disagreement, we thank you. A broad na¬ 
tional commitment to recycling America’s land is an important policy thrust and we 
encourage you to look for additional ways in the TEA-21 renewal bill to prompt 
broader reuse—both planning and investment policies—of these many thousands of 
brownfields throughout the Nation. We see this focus on the reclamation of 
brownfields and others vacant lands as a significant new community development 
priority. 

• Census: The 2000 Census challenges the upcoming debate on TEA-21 renewal 
in a number of ways. It underscores the need to accelerate our policy efforts to pre¬ 
pare for the aging of the nation’s population. At a recent committee hearing, we 
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learned that the demographics of Florida, which were once thought to be unique to 
that State, will be found in other States in the near future. We also see that, as 
the Nation is getting older, there is also a boomlet of the very young, giving rise 
to initiatives, like Safe Routes to School and others, which focus transportation dol¬ 
lars on facility improvements to offer more protection for our most vulnerable. The 
new Census also shows us the changing racial composition of our cities, suburbs and 
rural areas as a result of immigration and other trends of the last decade. This calls 
attention to the need to further strengthen our efforts on environmental justice and 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. Finally, we continue to see changes in the popu¬ 
lation and land areas of our nation’s urbanized areas. A recent DOT notice shows 
that there will 61 new MPOs, with many others whose boundaries are being 
redrawn and in other cases urbanized areas will be renamed. We see the new Cen¬ 
sus data as informing our policy reform discussions on TEA-21 renewal just as the 
1990 Census helped support review of the Federal transportation law that became 
ISTEA in 1991. Specifically on the MPO issues, this new data should prompt us to 
review the range of issues surrounding the MPO structures of current law to mod¬ 
ernize these agencies, reforms that were not pursued in TEA-21 or ISTEA. The 
2000 Census, along with the many new challenges and expectations now before 
MPOs, necessitates a new look at how MPOs are funded, structured and supported. 

• Clean Air: Like ADA, ISTEA followed the enactment of amendments to the 
Clean Air Act. At that time, the relationship between transportation sector invest¬ 
ments and clean air objectives was not fully understood. Since that time, we have 
come to realize that attainment of clean air standards would prove more difficult 
than expected, even with the commitment of new resources under ISTEA and its 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) program. We now understand that 
mobile sources would become more dominant, not less, as the key determinant for 
most regional efforts to achieve attainment with national standards. More recently, 
the Supreme Court’s decision affirming EPA’s stance on the need to move forward 
with new air standards further amplifies the need to preserve, and further expand 
our resource commitments here, be it an expanded CMAQ program or other means 
to further local efforts to achieve attainment of national air quality standards. 

• Environmental Justice: Over the last 10 years, we have seen the emergence 
of a broad movement to examine the linkages between social justice and our public 
investment decisions. ISTEA with its emphasis on “early and continuous” public in¬ 
volvement, and its broader data collection and research efforts, opened up the public 
dialog on many social equity concerns which too often were overlooked or ill-in- 
formed in transportation decisionmaking. This is a significant area of public debate 
that continues to challenge our planning and other processes under TEA-21 to en¬ 
sure that EJ concerns are addressed in a much more systematic manner. Research 
is needed, data systems must be updated and further capacity should be built at 
the State and MPO level if we are to effectively address the difficult challenges in 
this area. I am pleased to have been recently appointed by EPA Administrator 
Whitman to serve on the National Environmental Justice Advisory Council (NEJAC) 
to work with other interested parties to assist Federal agencies in efforts which re¬ 
late to environmental justice. I would be pleased to provide any support to this com¬ 
mittee’s review of these issues that are very much a part of our national views on 
transportation equity. 

• Metropolitan Economics: This committee previously has heard testimony from 
the mayors and others on the importance of the nation’s metropolitan economies in 
driving the economic prosperity of this Nation. This is new data that wasn’t avail¬ 
able prior to ISTEA. We know that these areas account for a disproportionate share 
of U.S. economic output. These economic studies also project that the nation’s 300-1- 
metropolitan areas, largely represented by MPOs under the TEA-21 law, will ware¬ 
house virtually all of the key sectors—high technology and financial and business 
services—that will drive the nation’s future economic output. As we look at the 
issues of planning and smart growth, improvements to TEA-21 are crucial in ensur¬ 
ing the broader health and vitality of these economic engines. Among the issues that 
we would ask the committee to examine is the relative funding commitment to these 
areas. For example, the current law provides certainty to only the largest MPOs, 
those serving areas of 200,000 or more in population and representing about 54 per¬ 
cent of the nation’s population. And, they are only certain that about 6 cents of 
every dollar (i.e. STP suballocated funds) will be made available each year from 
TEA-21, a modest commitment to areas that collectively account for a substantial 
share of the nation’s economic output, a large majority of all transit use, aviation 
passengers and port tonnage as well as critical elements of the nation’s freight rail 
and passenger rail capacities. We suggest that increased local control over TEA-21 
funds be seriously considered in the new law. 
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• Rural Economies: In contrast to metropolitan areas, we know that rural areas 
face a whole set of other challenges. In the last decade, we continue to see the ero¬ 
sion of rural economies despite many transportation infrastructure upgrades to 
State highway facilities. At the same time, these areas are impacted hy the sus¬ 
tained urbanization of our metropolitan areas, which push outward and place enor¬ 
mous pressure on rural communities and land resources. More recently, we have 
seen new information that documents the significant safety needs of our rural road 
systems. We have looked at data that shows that there has been a sustained invest¬ 
ment in rural areas within many States, investments that are generally dispropor¬ 
tionate to the population of these areas. There is a need to rethink the investment 
patterns in our rural areas and look at alternatives, which will improve safety, pro¬ 
mote sustained economic advancements, and give people choices for travel. Many 
State highway investments in these areas are pursued in the name of economic de¬ 
velopment or safety but many may simply be missing the mark. 

We have seen great success with a relatively small investment that has been 
made in the National Scenic Byways Program. Here is a program that creates a 
strong linkage among rural communities along a large corridor, creating an oppor¬ 
tunity to leverage other public resources and capturing new private sector invest¬ 
ment in areas that would otherwise have been overlooked. We have seen how mod¬ 
est commitments of Transportation Enhancement funds have stimulated tourism 
and other economic activity through improvements to main streets, trails, historic 
train stations and other projects. Many of these same projects could be funded with 
State STP funds but, instead, are usually committed to other investments in State 
highway facilities. 

There has been reluctance by many States to commit safety funds to areas where 
signage, markings and shoulders would make a difference at much less cost. In my 
State, our rural agencies, known as rural planning organizations or RPOs, have 
worked hard to plan and develop a transportation investment agenda for their areas 
utilizing a broad scope of public input. Their recommendations and plans are largely 
ignored by our State’s transportation department or set aside as a low priority agen¬ 
da. When these rural planning organizations are viewed as advisory only, true re¬ 
gional transportation planning becomes flawed. To have effective planning, there 
has to be a connection between resources and the local areas that are planning and 
seeking the improvements. In New Mexico, our RPOs plan projects but never will 
receive any resources to implement them. 

Failure to implement TEA-21 and use its flexibilities, we are talking about the 
many opportunities that are lost when State transportation officials ignore the po¬ 
tential of these more modest projects and the impetus they can provide in stimu¬ 
lating rural economies. Likewise, U.S. DOT must become more aggressive in ad¬ 
dressing rural transportation planning needs. Despite directives in TEA-21 to ad¬ 
dress rural planning issues, U.S. DOT regulations have yet to be issued. 

• Stewardship Movement: Increasingly, we see that ISTEA’s reforms have 
played a significant role in helping revive an interest in stewardship of our systems, 
with the public and State and local elected leaders engaged in trying to look at 
transportation in a more comprehensive manner. At its core, ISTEA’s transportation 
planning process was the first effort at ensuring that transportation investments 
are considered in a multi-disciplinary manner, considering impacts on air quality, 
communities, energy use, and so on. As we approach TEA-21 renewal, this engage¬ 
ment of the public and elected leaders envisions a broader stewardship agenda, be 
it habitat protection, biodiversity, air and water quality, or the preservation of cul¬ 
tural, historic and land resources. We see this move toward stewardship as a very 
positive development, but we must ensure that the resource commitments are there 
to move it forward. Our coalition is now reviewing how an environmental steward¬ 
ship initiative could support this broader vision. 

• Teixpayer Engagement: ISTEA was designed to encourage a broader public dis¬ 
course on transportation investment. This week The Washington Post is calling for 
reader ideas on “things that could be done quickly and cheaply to alleviate traffic 
congestion.” We now see a level of engagement of the taxpayer in this debate which 
is unprecedented. Whether you accept the rubric of smart growth or smart planning, 
these issues resonate with taxpayers who are increasingly pressing public decision¬ 
makers to get more return from their public investments, particularly return from 
existing investments. The public now understands that the outward development of 
their regions, and the road improvements that are needed to develop these outlying 
areas, are stressing public capital resources and diminishing what is available to 
places where most of them now live and work. In rural areas, there is a growing 
recognition that funds are generally available for major new State highway projects, 
but not for other transportation needs. The message from the public increasingly is 
that they want a better return on the use of their teix dollars, not just moving 
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money out to undeveloped or underdeveloped areas. This is real and is growing 
broadly throughout the Nation. The public’s renewed appreciation of these issues is 
challenging our planning processes which historically have not accounted for an en¬ 
gaged public, many of whom may not always participate in each step of the process 
but certainly are increasingly aware of and vocal about the outcomes. 

• Transit Use: The growth in transit use, particularly in later part of the ISTEA 
decade, reversed a multi-decade decline in public transportation. In fact, over the 
last 5 years, transit use has grown at about twice the rate of auto use (as measured 
by VMT), with transit trips today reaching levels not achieved since 1960. In the 
wake of ISTEA and its emphasis on local decisionmaking, we have seen a dramatic 
increase in demand for transit investment, particularly rail transit, in the nation’s 
larger urban areas. When local areas are empowered to shape future investment 
plans for their regions, it is clear that local areas are often making different deci¬ 
sions and ones that emphasize broader transportation choices for their regions. 
There has been a virtual explosion in demand for rail transit, for example, since 
MPOs were empowered to share future transportation decisions for their regions. 

It is interesting to note that of the top 50 metropolitan areas, which represent 
a substantial share of the nation’s economy and population, 48 of these areas are 
planning new rail transit projects, expanding existing rail systems or constructing 
new rail systems. The emergence of rail transit and the broader push for increased 
transit investment overall is an important development as we look to renewal of 
TEA-21. 

• Water Quality: During the last 10 years, we have a better understanding of 
the implications of the “Water Quality Act of 1987” and its emphasis to move be¬ 
yond point sources to control of urban runoff through municipal and other 
stormwater discharges. Today, hundreds of communities hold permits, requiring 
water quality monitoring, best management practices and even structural improve¬ 
ments. We have assembled a substantial record that documents how highway runoff 
and other transportation-related uses are contributing to the degradation of our na¬ 
tion’s water quality. When ISTEA was first enacted, stormwater regulatory efforts 
were in their infancy, which is certainly not the case today. We see this as a sub¬ 
stantial new development that should be more fully considered as the TEA-21 re¬ 
newal moves forward, both in the planning process and in the allocation of re¬ 
sources. 

• Welfare Reform: The 1996 welfare reform legislation was particularly impor¬ 
tant in reminding transportation professionals and system operators that existing 
planning efforts did not fully account for the new demands of a large number of 
Americans who would be making the transition from welfare to work. In TEA-21, 
the Job Access and Reverse Commute (JARC) program followed immediately in the 
wake of the welfare reform legislation, helping transit and other providers fill the 
many gaps resulting from the spatial mismatch of workers and job centers. This 
program was also deployed to help workers in rural areas get to jobs in other parts 
of their region. This area will continue to challenge us to use JARC funds and find 
other resources under TEA-21 to further refine these strategies, be it adding routes 
where transit services are now offered, supporting new services in areas where serv¬ 
ices are unavailable, or incentives to plan and support the location of training and 
support services at key transit and transportation facilities. We see the renewal of 
the TANF law this year as one part of a broader effort to coordinate and establish 
new linkages between TEA-21 and TANF to further the transition of thousands of 
Americans from welfare to work. 

• 9/11: Finally, I would note that we closed out the ISTEA decade with the cata¬ 
strophic events of September 11. We are still grappling with the implications of this 
attack and its subsequent threats, with most of the Federal policy efforts focused 
on redesigning our aviation and port security capabilities. We do know that the sur¬ 
face transportation systems of New York and Washington, DC were diversified to 
a level that allowed them to absorb these shocks without further disruption to these 
major regional economies and the broader U.S. economy. In fact. New York and 
Washington are the top two rail transit systems in the Nation and are also linked 
to the nation’s only high-speed passenger rail corridor. We see the need to carefully 
consider how we can use available transportation resources to further diversify our 
transportation systems. With this disruption to the nation’s aviation system and 
subsequent realignments in service, there is a compelling case to be made for mov¬ 
ing swiftly on expanding the nation’s intercity passenger rail capacities, providing 
more economic stability over the longer term and providing intercity rail options to 
communities, some of which have lost or have reduced air service. 
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Specific Recommendations on Planning and Smart Growth 

As I noted in the opening of my statement, STPP’s coalition partners are now de¬ 
veloping a detailed set of recommendations on TEA-21 renewal that we will share 
these with the committee at a later date. I do, however, offer several suggestions 
on areas where STPP has previously recommended action or where our coalition has 
identified initial recommendations. 

• Can’t Plan Without Good Data—STPP urges immediate action on a broader in¬ 
vestment plans that will immediately move toward a modernization of our data sets, 
an effort that is crucial to effective State, regional and local planning efforts. We 
must move to upgrade key transportation surveys and others data systems to cor¬ 
rect for limitations (i.e. exclusions of population groups, failure to account for pedes¬ 
trian trips, etc.) that undermine effective policy choices at the State and local levels. 
Investment in this area should he frontloaded in the new hill, even in advance of 
new funding for research commitments. Research funding could he ramped up in 
later years after key data sets are improved. 

• Can’t Plan or Invest Effectively Without Funding Transparency—One of the 
real deficiencies of TEA-21 is the lack of transparency about where funds are in¬ 
vested, by project, program and place within the States. It frustrates the public’s 
confidence in the system, it diminishes the value of other public and private sector 
investments, and erodes the partnership that was envisioned under ISTEA. In an 
era of the Internet, GIS mapping and GPS locators, we currently have a system in 
place that can’t readily account for the expenditure this year of about $32 billion 
of the public’s money. This is extraordinary by any measure. Like modernizing the 
data sets, it is also crucial that we modernize the reporting systems on the use of 
TEA-21 so that State and local funding decisions are fully accessible to all govern¬ 
mental partners and to the public. 

• Can’t Plan Without Certainty About the Budget—As noted earlier in my state¬ 
ment, the larger MPOs (i.e. those serving areas with a population of 200,000 or 
more) are the only substate agencies who have any certainty about annual funding, 
and it is only that portion of TEA-21 highway funds that are suballocated in the 
law, funding that nationwide represents about six cents of every dollar that is made 
available to the States. To put the Federal commitment to these areas in a local 
context, consider that local governments and their agencies are the largest single 
investors in transportation—air, transit and highways. The suballocated funds to 
the nation’s largest MPOs, similarly, represent a small fraction of total local trans¬ 
portation spending. The level of commitment to these and other MPOs and rural 
areas is an area that should be examined more thoroughly in preparing legislation 
renewing TEA-21. If you want local elected officials, the private sector and the pub¬ 
lic more engaged in building a meaningful planning at the local level, there must 
be real resources on the table that are subject to the process. STPP believes that 
more resources should be moved from State decisionmakers to local areas, and we 
expect to provide further suggestions in this area when we submit our broader rec¬ 
ommendations for TEA-21 renewal. 

Under current law, MPOs serving areas of 50,000—200,000 have no idea from 
year to year what funds will be made available to their areas, a circumstance that 
is generally shared with rural areas of the States. Among the immediate reforms 
that would increase certainty to selected local areas is change how funds are deliv¬ 
ered through the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality program. We would urge 
that CMAQ funding be proportionately obligated and then suballocated (based on 
the formula that delivers funds to the States in the first instance) to non-attainment 
and maintenance areas so they can more effectively budget funding for air quality 
projects. 

Among the existing budget tools in TEA-21, we strongly support the position of 
AMPO and others about the need to preserve the fiscal constraint provisions of cur¬ 
rent law. On a related issue, we were disappointed that there was no apparent com¬ 
mitment to implement current provisions on cooperative revenue forecasting which 
were intended to bring MPOs together with their State transportation departments 
and transit providers to develop shared estimates of future TEA-21 funding. This 
is about the enhancing the ability of the MPO to plan and budget beyond a 1-year 
horizon. By contrast, the funding guarantees of the TEA-21 delivered considerable 
funding certainty to the States, allowing State transportation departments to read¬ 
ily forecast their revenue flow over the 6-year period of the law. 

• Can’t Plan Without Capacity—We agree with suggestions that there should be 
a broader commitment to MPOs and capacity-building. Given the many develop¬ 
ments directly affecting regional and local agencies—air and water quality, broader 
environmental stewardship, integration of air, rail and highway networks, smart 
growth, welfare reform, urban congestion, etc.—it is clear that additional Federal 
commitments are needed to help MPOs absorb the growing demands on these agen- 
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cies. However, we do suggest that as part of an expanded commitment to capacity¬ 
building at the MPO level, it be coupled with a more complete review of these struc¬ 
tures to modernize their operations in light of the Census and other considerations. 

On a related issue, STPP will be recommending a new initiative to focus financial 
and other resources to help develop broader State and MPO capacity for environ¬ 
mental stewardship. We are concerned that the continuing calls for environmental 
streamlining have overshadowed the real and substantial needs that now exist for 
capacity-building within State transportation departments and MPOs to reasonably 
address the many environmental challenges before them. We believe that investing 
in stewardship is where we should be focusing our attention if we are serious about 
improving the pace and quality of environmental reviews. It is our hope that we 
could share these recommendations with you at your upcoming hearing on this sub¬ 
ject. 

• Can’t Plan Without Good Research—I had the opportunity to serve on TRB’s 
Committee for the Surface Transportation Environmental Cooperative Research 
Program Advisory Board that was charged with developing a long-term strategy for 
environmental research. This panel’s findings were just released in Special Report 
268. I would like to excerpt from this report’s recommendations about the state of 
our current research efforts. “The effectiveness of current transportation planning 
and decisionmaking methods and tools is limited by the fact that they are based in 
engineering principles, facility standards, and an emphasis on mobility defined as 
travel time and cost . . . Too often, planners and other interested parties become 
frustrated with the inadequacy of these old methods and tools for dealing with cur¬ 
rent problems.” STPP is now developing a set of recommendations on the research 
agenda to further inform the committee’s specific consideration of funding commit¬ 
ments to a broader research agenda. This excerpt simply illustrates the importance 
of solid research in supporting the many State and local planning efforts in address¬ 
ing the operations and management challenges before communities, regions and 
States. I would also note that this panel concluded that a long-term, coordinated re¬ 
search strategy with sufficient funding is the only way of adequately preparing 
transportation policymakers to confront the substantial challenges of an increasing 
population and expanding economy. 

• Can’t Plan Effectively Without Anticipating New Challenges—There remain a 
whole set of new challenges before MPOs and State transportation planning offi¬ 
cials. We see a very strong push from the public and elected leaders to address les¬ 
sons learned as a result of 9/11. We think that means taking a fresh look at the 
potential of intercity passenger rail and to consider how transportation investment 
plans at the State and regional levels can accelerate efforts to move toward more 
balanced and integrated surface transportation systems. 

Another example of a new challenge is the new research that documents the grow¬ 
ing epidemic of obesity, particularly among America’s youth, and other health con¬ 
cerns like rising rates of diabetes, which are particularly linked to lack of exercise 
and fitness. At the same time, we have developed a transportation infrastructure 
that too often frustrates pedestrian activities and even discourages unplanned pe¬ 
destrian trips as we continue to design systems that focus on auto trips and auto 
dependency. This is an area where MPOs and State planning efforts need to lead 
by taking additional steps to help reengineer our transportation systems in ways 
that promote non-motorized travel, principally pedestrian activities, that can pro¬ 
vide new avenues to combat these negative health trends over the longer term. 
Can’t Plan Smarter without the Tools—How to plan smarter is an area where the 
STPP coalition is focusing considerable attention as move toward renewal of TEA- 
21. In my testimony, I have identified several issues that link directly to a broader 
emphasis on smart growth. The expansion of suballocated funding would give local 
decisionmakers more control over transportation funds, moving resources closer to 
the officials who are in the best position to align land use decisions with transpor¬ 
tation investments. A stronger emphasis on modernizing the data, research and 
transparency features of the law will contribute substantially to local planning ef¬ 
forts as local officials work to calibrate their transportation decisions with local land 
use plans. I talked about the increased emphasis on brownfield/vacant land reuse. 
I see this policy emphasis as a powerful ally in helping local areas grow smarter, 
by restoring sites where existing transportation and other infrastructures are al¬ 
ready in place. Here is a case where more modest investments to improve existing 
facilities can directly benefit taxpayers, in contrast to greenfield development which 
relies on substantially more public investment to build-out new infrastructures. We 
particularly want to underscore our strong support for continuation of TEA-21’s 
TCSP program. While we have been challenged by a rash of congressional earmarks, 
the original intent of the program is very sound and stimulated a broad range of 
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initiatives in local areas all across the country that is making a real difference in 
these communities in connecting transportation to other community priorities. 

We know that there is a need to modernize the models that are used to support 
State and MPO planning efforts. A new idea is to look for ways to replace some of 
our modeling structures with visioning exercises that, through a broadly 
participatory process, allows communities to decide for themselves how they want 
to design their own communities and then how to construct transportation facilities 
that serve these goals. In Chicago, planners are already using a modified version 
of the SimCity computer game to look at development and transportation to simu¬ 
late a different future. There are some modest investments that could be supported 
under TEA-21 that could facilitate such efforts. 

A broader agenda on smart growth will be among the areas that the STPP coali¬ 
tion members will be bringing back to the committee as you continue your delibera¬ 
tions on TEA-21 renewal. 

Closing Comments 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by emphasizing that democracy means paying at¬ 
tention. ISTEA and TEA-21 provide the policy framework for developing transpor¬ 
tation systems serve our nation’s need for access and mobility, while also promoting 
community health, wealth and quality of life. But we must pay attention to the de¬ 
tails, promoting the means that make our transportation agencies accountable, 
transparent and participatory. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and member of the committee for this opportunity 
to share the views of STPP on these important issues. 


Responses of Judith Espinosa to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Do you feel that computer simulations, an example of which would 
be TRANSIMS, are (or could be) valuable in the planning process? Are, or could 
they be, effective in the examination of various planning options? 

Response. The short answer to these questions is, “yes”. These computer simula¬ 
tions are a valuable part of the planning process and will become even more so in 
the future. There are many efforts to deploy these technologies, ranging from the 
more complicated systems such as TRANSIMS to the use of visioning software tech¬ 
niques that can dramatically strengthen the public’s understanding of various trans¬ 
portation and development scenarios. 

Let me explain further. As with all models and computer analysis tools, the data 
input and intended application are critical to the quality of the outcomes, as is the 
efficiency of the model itself. Therefore, if the data is not well developed or lacking 
in integrity, the outcome of the computer model is faulty and will not represent a 
true picture. 

TRANSIMS is an example of a new model for analyzing travel patterns in large 
urban settings. However, as with many other travel models developed over the last 
50 years, it does not include variables that are critical to analyzing how we travel 
and how that travel impacts our land use patterns and social and environmental 
needs. While we do not expect TRANSIMS to be broadly deployed given its cost and 
complexity, its use will help further inform and instruct transportation policymakers 
as we continue to develop, and refine these and other predictive models. 

We would also note that some agencies have invested their efforts in fine-tuning 
traditional four-step models, showing some promising results, such as those in San 
Francisco County. But perhaps the most important application of modeling and sim¬ 
ulations has been in the area of community design and decisionmaking. Such tools, 
which range from public involvement technologies (e.g. the Electronic Town Hall) to 
computer-based graphic simulation programs (e.g. Community Viz), can help facili¬ 
tate the democratic process in community planning, enable people to visualize how 
proposed changes might affect their communities, and more accurately forecast fis¬ 
cal, environmental, economic and social impacts. The predictive ability of this 
emerging set of technologies has enabled communities to develop better estimates 
for everything from traffic impacts to infrastructure costs. And, the ability to graphi¬ 
cally depict potential changes makes it easier for the public to be engaged in making 
informed choices. 

Overall, we see great potential in these technologies and would encourage this 
committee to examine ways to support such efforts where relatively modest invest¬ 
ments now can result in substantial returns in the future, as communities, regions 
and States seek to foster broader public input into better informed transportation 
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planning efforts, helping the public more fully anticipate and understand the out¬ 
comes of the various options before them. 


Responses of Judith Espinosa to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. Please explain how “smart growth” would address the increased traffic 
congestion from densification of urban and suburban areas. 

Response. The weight of academic research reveals that denser development actu¬ 
ally reduces traffic because compactness results in greater travel choices, including 
walking, cycling and transit. One recent study by the U.S. EPA found that dense 
“infill development” sites were projected to generate 48 to 61 percent less traffic 
than comparable sprawling “greenfield” sites. (Allen, E., Anderson, G., and Schroeer, 
W., “The Impacts of Infill vs. Greenfield Development: A Comparative Case Study 
Analysis,” US EPA, Office of Policy, EPA Publication #231-R-99-005, September 2, 
1999.) In another recent study of the benefits of location efficiency, a number of 
studies were reviewed, showing significant reductions in driving associated with 
higher residential density. In one of the studies of world’s largest cities, it was noted 
that driving is reduced 30 percent every time density doubles. (John Holtzclaw, Rob¬ 
ert Clear, Hank Dittmar, David Goldstein, and Peter Haas, “Location Efficiency: 
Neighborhood and Socio-Economic Characteristics Determine Auto Ownership and 
Use—Studies in Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco,” Journal of Transpor¬ 
tation Planning and Technology, Volume 25, 2002.) 

While less of an academic review, but nonetheless part of the committee’s record, 
is testimony by The U.S. Conference of Mayors on brownfields and related policy 
reforms. The statement of Elizabeth Mayor, J. Christian Bollwage, for the commit¬ 
tee’s February 27, 2001 hearing on S. 350, reviewed findings of the Conference’s sur¬ 
vey on brownfields. He states,”One of the very interesting findings came from sur¬ 
vey respondents who were asked to quantify how many people their communities 
could absorb without adding appreciably to their existing infrastructure. 118 cities 
estimated they could support an additional 5.8 million people, a capacity that is 
nearly equivalent to the population of Los Angeles and Chicago. This capacity is 
more than 2 years of U.S. population growth.” In this survey, a relatively small 
number of U.S. cities reported on their capacity to absorb additional population, 
with these cities indicating that their infrastructures could meet traffic and other 
effects of increased density. Among the cities in the sample were those where sub¬ 
stantial population losses had occurred over the last several decades, and which 
have latent transportation and other capacities in place to handle much larger popu¬ 
lations. It follows that increased traffic, and potentially even increased congestion 
associated with densification, is more about tapping the considerable capacity and 
infrastructure that now exists in the cities described by Mayor Bollwage and which 
are capable of handling larger populations. 

Question 2. A recent report by the Transportation Research Board on long-term 
research needs states, “Research on transportation and the environment has only 
recently begun to explore in any significant depth the complex relationships among 
land development patterns, transportation investments, travel behavior and con¬ 
sequent environmental impacts.” Please comment on the practicalities of imple¬ 
menting a “"smart growth"” program given our limited understanding of these rela¬ 
tionships. 

Response. I am a member of the Transportation Research Board’s, Committee for 
the Surface Transportation Environmental Cooperative Research Program Advisory 
Board, which wrote the report that is quoted. That statement is certainly factual, 
but the Report further goes on to detail and cite research currently proceeding that 
explores and begins to explain these very relationships and issues of “"smart 
growth”.” The Report from the TRB Advisory Committee further calls for a strong 
national research program that will support increased funding to public agencies, 
academic institutions, NGO’s and others to bolster our knowledge and science of 
“smart growth,” and the relationships between land use, transportation, travel, en¬ 
vironment, and other social needs. 

Many States and local governments have already instituted “smart growth” initia¬ 
tives, plans and legislation to address how their communities grow in the 21st cen¬ 
tury. The State of Oregon, a representative from which was on the Transportation 
Planning and “smart growth” Panel, has certainly been a leader. But there are other 
examples of broad-based initiatives and many other targeted efforts among States 
and local governments. The many programs in States and in hundreds of commu¬ 
nities to recycle brownfield sites are one example of a targeted effort, which at its 
core is about “smart growth.” Growing interest in brownfields comes from environ¬ 
mental justice representatives in communities, such as, Atlanta, Chicago, Austin 
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and the San Francisco Bay Area. They continue to note that “smart growth” pro¬ 
grams coupled with brownfields development and transportation access is key to 
community revitalization and job opportunities. 

The public debate within urban centers, rural areas of the Nation, communities 
of color, suburban commuters, and business and industry has begun to inform pol¬ 
icymakers. It is about how we, as a people, expect to grow and prosper through envi¬ 
ronmentally sound transportation choices and land use and planning initiatives that 
promote our quality of life. The TRB Advisory Board Report takes note of how trans¬ 
portation and environment initiatives are linked, and further expands by illus¬ 
trating where we currently have gaps in knowledge, data collection, and planning 
tools to address our national “smart growth” needs in an environmentally sound, ef¬ 
ficient and socially responsible fashion. I believe, along with local and State agencies 
and communities across this Nation, that a strong Federal role is needed in support 
of current “smart growth” initiatives and expansion of the research base. A well rea¬ 
soned Federal approach to and support for a “smart growth” agenda will lead to bet¬ 
ter program planning and implementation and is a must if we are to compete in 
a technologically advanced global economy. 


Statement of Thomas M. Downs, Professor, University of Maryland, Direc¬ 
tor, National Center for Smart Growth, Research, Education and Train¬ 
ing 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Environmental and Public Works Committee: 
It is a pleasure to appear before you this morning to address the role of the plan¬ 
ning process and its linkages to transportation planning, land use planning, eco¬ 
nomic development and growth management. 

I will lean heavily on the recent work of Dr. Susan Handy, a professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, who is both an engineer and a planner. 

Dr. Handy did a comprehensive review of all of the literature that has focused 
on the transportation and land use connections. 

It turns out that there are few major studies at the national level that have 
looked at the connections between transportation and land use patterns. While we 
as a nation have spent hundreds of millions of dollars on developing better pot-hole 
material, better cement, and better bridge steel; we have spent almost nothing on 
the most important aspect of transportation—how it has changed the way we live 
and work. 

Dr. Handy found that in a study in 1999 by Hartgen and Curly that regions with¬ 
out beltways grew faster and that population densities declined faster in regions 
with beltways. She also learned that a 1980 study by Payne and Maxie found belt- 
ways had no impact, positive or negative, on economic growth. This study also found 
that office and apartment development locates near a beltway, but at the expense 
of other parts of the region. 

After Dr. Handy looked at beltways, she then examined the research on the ef¬ 
fects of highway corridors. She found that a 1998 study by Hansen concluded that 
highway capacity expansion stimulates development activity, both residential and 
non-residential, in the expanded corridor. A 2002 study by Ten Siethol and 
Kockelman demonstrated dramatic increases in property valuations most proximate 
to the freeway corridor. A large review study by Boarnet and Houghwout in 2000 
suggests that highways influence land prices, population, and employment changes 
near the project, and that the land use effects are likely at the expense of losses 
elsewhere. Dr. Handy’s conclusions from these studies is “Building new highways 
will not increase the rate of growth, but will influence where in a region growth oc¬ 
curs and what kind of growth occurs. Not building highways will not necessarily 
prevent continued decentralization.” The research seems to suggest that highway 
capacity expansion serves to move the economic chairs around a region, but does 
not create a new net growth in a regions economy. 

Dr. Handy then looked at the issue of increasing highway capacity and induced 
demand (or build it and they will come). She found that there does seem to be some 
correlation between capacity expansion and vehicle miles of travel (VMT), but that 
the elasticities are lower than suggested by popular literature. She concludes that 
simply not building new highways will not significantly slow the growth in VMT. 

The conclusions about highways impact on land use only serves to show us how 
little we know about the real outcomes of these large scale national investments. 
We, in part, do not know because we are not funding the research that would give 
us better answers. 

On the transit side. Dr. Handy looked at the research on the effects of light rail 
transit (LRT) investments on land use and development. She found a TCRP report 
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in 1995 that shows that transit investments and services are incapable by them¬ 
selves of bringing about significant and lasting land use and urban form changes. 
A 1996 study by Vesalli showed that transit system’s impacts on land use are lim¬ 
ited to rapidly growing regions with a healthy underlying demand for high—density 
development. 

The research on transit impacts shows us what we all intuitively know, that out¬ 
comes really depend on the local governments land use decisions and on the health 
of the regional economy. The research suggests that the real accountability for out¬ 
comes in transit development rests squarely on local land use decisionmakers. A 
close look at the Washington region’s success or failure in capturing the enormous 
Federal investment in METRO proves this point. 

Lastly, Dr. Handy looks at assumptions that changing development patterns will 
effect travel behavior and she comes to the conclusion that “land use and design 
strategies may reduce automobile use a small amount”, Kitamura, et al. 1997. 

The conclusions of her review of research findings over the last 15 years is: 

1. New highway capacity will influence where new growth goes, but not the over¬ 
all growth within a region. 

2. New highway capacity probably increases travel a little. 

3. LRT can encourage density with the right help. 

4. New Urbanist design strategies make it easier for those who want to drive less 
to do so. 

Dr. Handy then asks why the data does not yield more, and answers that the 
interactions between transportation investments, land use patterns and travel pat¬ 
terns are much more complicated than we have assumed. We are not collecting data 
on those complex interactions in part because we have traditionally looked only at 
the movement of people and goods as the outcomes of transportation investments. 

Dr. Handy suggests that we must be able to use increasingly sophisticated statis¬ 
tical techniques to handle the complex web of connections and the limitations of the 
data. She strongly suggests that we invest in better and more sophisticated data 
collection and that the focus after that should be on the translation of empirical re¬ 
sults into planning and forecasting tools. 

While Dr. Handy’s work looks at the actual outcomes of investments in highways 
and transit within a region, there are several areas that are not reviewed , because 
the issues are mostly ignored. 

The first area that has almost no data available is the relationship of regional 
health to transportation investment. If childhood asthma is increasing at cata¬ 
strophic rates, is it related to air quality, VMT, or land use patterns; and if so, how? 
If the Nation is now in a spiral of obesity, is there a relationship to the type and 
quality of transportation investments in a region? 

Recent research also suggests that auto mobility comes at a very high price for 
the poor, exceeding expenditures on health, education, and food. Do we know if 
these impacts on the poorest 25 percent of families varies by region, and do we 
know what strategies work to relieve the strain of that cost burden? 

We can now ask even more ambitious questions. How do these health costs and 
family transportation costs effect the economic health of a region? We do not now 
know the answer, but it is clear we now have the tools to begin to understand those 
relationships, we just have to make the effort. 

We have not, as a Nation, looked at the results of our investments. The creation 
of the Bureau of Transportation Statistics was supposed to help with research on 
data quality and integrity, as well as how to use the data in complex regional mod¬ 
els. It is unclear how BTS lost its way, but it has, until recently, been either a 
hobby shop where research focused on what was of interest to the researcher; or 
it became a job shop for the Office of the Secretary, doing small scale projects. BTS 
is also limited by the fact that it receives most of its funding from FHWA. 

Several suggestions to strengthen our understanding of the complex relations be¬ 
tween transportation, land use, and behavior: 

1. Take mandatory set asides out of Transit, Highway, and Aviation to fund an 
independent BTS. 

2. Require BTS to not only report annually to the Congress on its funding agenda, 
but also its findings, with recommendations on the relationship of those findings to 
the regional planning and forecasting process. 

3. Given the real and understandable Federal reluctance to engage in any local 
land use decisions, the next step in the accountability chain would be to take the 
introductory purpose statements of TEA-21 and place those objectives in the plan¬ 
ning language section of the new bill. It would then provide a framework for devel¬ 
oping accountability for outcomes at the regional level. Because there are no expec- 
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tations of outcome, beyond clean air, there is little we can do as a country to meas¬ 
ure the results of our investments. 

4. If there is going to be a research chapter in this reauthorization, do not let it 
be totally dominated by one mode or one profession. If we could establish, through 
research, better data, better models, and better frameworks for decisionmaking, we 
could become more accountable for the results of our transportation expenditures as 
a Nation. 

5. Incorporate requirements into the planning process to address issues of health, 
pedestrian trips, and land use impacts. It is important to have the planning process 
address these areas, not to make judgments about the outcomes, but to make sure 
they are part of the factors considered in planning. 

While this may seem a long digression there are several key points to be made 
in summary: 

1. There is little real relationship between the transportation planning processes 
and its impact on land use and travel. 

2. The planning process is primarily a way to move a capital program into the 
pipeline, and not a series of complex competing goals needing resolution. 

3. Unless we begin to measure and compare actual outcomes of our investments, 
we will be exactly in this same spot for the next reauthorization. 

4. Unless there are outcome requirements for the MPO planning process and some 
direct, non-modal funds to meet those requirements, MPO planning will not change. 

5. We need to actually look at what we want as outcomes of our national invest¬ 
ments in transportation. It looks increasingly like it should mean making it easier 
for Americans to make a wide variety of choices in transportation. 


Statement of Joy Wilson, President and CEO, National Stone, Sand & 
Gravel Association 

Good morning. I am Joy Wilson, president and chief executive officer of the Na¬ 
tional Stone, Sand and Gravel Association-NSSGA-located in Arlington, Virginia. 

NSSGA represents the nation’s aggregate industries-producers of crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, as well as suppliers of equipment and services to aggregate pro¬ 
ducers. Our 850 member companies turn out 90 percent of the crushed stone and 
70 percent of the sand and gravel consumed annually in the United States. Nearly 
three billion tons of aggregate valued at approximately $14.5 billion were produced 
in this country in 2001, according to the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS). The aggre¬ 
gate industry workforce is made up of about 120,000 men and women across Amer¬ 
ica. 

Just to provide some perspective, there are 10,000 construction aggregate oper¬ 
ations nationwide. Virtually every congressional district is home to a crushed stone, 
sand or gravel operation. Proximity to market is critical due to high transportation 
costs, so 70 percent of our nation’s counties include an aggregate operation. 

Construction aggregates are used primarily in asphalt and concrete. Ninety-four 
percent of asphalt pavement is aggregate; 80 percent of concrete is aggregate, 
whether used in pavement, buildings, dams, sewage treatment plants and the like. 
About 10 tons of aggregate per person are used annually in America. Every lane- 
mile of interstate consumes 38,000 tons of aggregate; about 400 tons of aggregate 
are used in construction of the average home. 

While I appear this morning representing the aggregates industry, I also appear 
as a representative of the Partnership for Quality Growth that includes 13 labor 
and industry organizations that share a common interest and concern for the future 
of our country’s transportation systems and infrastructure and how they relate to 
our national quality of life. 

I know this is something we share with the members of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, so we particularly appreciate Chairman Jefford’s and Sen¬ 
ator Smith’s initiative in holding this hearing to examine the issues surrounding 
“Transportation Planning and Smart Growth.” 

Our industry-labor coalition has a significant interest in “smart growth” 

Among other things, this diverse group adheres to the basic concept that Ameri¬ 
cans should continue to be allowed the freedom to live and travel where and when 
they please. 

We also recognize that, as our population continues to grow, all planning-Federal 
or local-must accommodate that continued growth, plus the collateral increase in the 
transport of freight that will be needed to support that population. 

We hope to insure that Federal policies respect as much planning power as pos¬ 
sible in local communities to meet growth needs-especially with regard to transpor- 
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tation and other infrastructure improvements. Use of Federal transportation law to 
drive local planning decisions should be approached with extreme caution, lest local 
and State land use decisions become usurped by Federal determinations. 

It is essential that local planners have the ability and flexibility to formulate their 
plans with a sound basis of knowledge about where and what the aggregate re¬ 
sources around them are. While those resources are plentiful across the United 
States, they vary in quantity and quality from location to location. It’s important 
for planners to know if their local resources are suitable for multiple uses, including 
construction, erosion control, water quality protection and the like. And they must 
know how long their supply of the resource will be available. 

Geological mapping is a key tool for planners in pinpointing resources. The place¬ 
ment of a school, a shopping mall or a hospital, for example, atop a rich aggregate 
deposit would indefinitely eliminate that deposit’s beneficial use by the community. 

'That is another reason why our industry is attuned to discussions about land use 
planning and concerned about the potential impacts of the “smart growth” move¬ 
ment on Americans’ mobility, our industry, on transportation planning and con¬ 
struction and on the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

I will begin by discussing these points and then I will offer some observations on 
how we have an opportunity in the reauthorization process to promote “quality 
growth.” 

Let me define some terms. 

“Quality growth,” as defined by the Quality Growth Coalition, is planned growth 
that respects the fundamental freedom of Americans to choose where they live, their 
choice of housing and how they travel. 

It promotes quality urban development and growth management by improving the 
entire transportation network-including additional road capacity, better manage¬ 
ment of traffic flow and more efficient public transit. 

Defining “smart growth” is more challenging. 

Generically, “smart growth” principles are motherhood and apple pie: preserving 
green spaces, easing traffic congestion, restoring sense of community, promoting re¬ 
gional growth strategies and nurturing a high quality of life. 

Leaders in the major political parties and at all levels of government have em¬ 
braced these basic principles. 

However, others interpret “smart growth” to mean no expansion of suburban de¬ 
velopment; the imposition of urban growth boundaries; increased housing density; 
getting people away from individual car use; reduced emphasis on road improve- 
ment-especially road capacity-and disproportionate investment in rail and mass 
transit. 

Others see a strong Federal land-use planning role to combat what some call un¬ 
organized spreading out, or “sprawl,” prodding Americans to infill within urban 
areas. 

We do not believe that the vast majority of Americans want restrictions on their 
freedom of mobility. And air pollution from mobile sources has declined so much 
that today, while still a concern, it’s not even the primary source of air pollution 
in most areas of the United States. 

Over the past 30 years we’ve seen more than more than a 30 percent increase 
in population, the number of licensed drivers increase by 64 percent, a 125 percent 
increase in vehicle miles traveled and 87 percent increase in licensed vehicles, ac¬ 
cording to the U.S. Department of Transportation. 

Air pollution reductions from mobile sources have been dramatic. According to a 
January 2002 U.S. Department of Transportation report, 

• Carbon monoxide is down 43 percent over this same 30-year period; volatile 
organic compounds are down 59 percent; 

• Particulate matter is down 42 percent; 

• NOx is holding nearly steady and 

• Lead has been virtually eliminated from our air. 

There are many interpretations of “smart growth,” but we and our industry col¬ 
leagues believe the focus should be on “quality growth.” 

After all, as one of the greatest friends of the environment this country has ever 
known-President Theodore Roosevelt-once said: “Conservation means development 
as much as it does protection.” 

We have facts and studies, and we must put the debate more fully in the sun- 
shine-with decisionmakers at all levels of government. 

We found that with two statewide ballot initiatives in Arizona and Colorado in 
2000 that the citizens-once apprised of the true impacts of the “smart growth” initia- 
tives-did not agree at all with such extreme measures that took away personal free¬ 
doms, property rights and ability to plan for future growth. 
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Both these ballot initiatives were defeated by majorities of more than 70 percent 
with the support of coalitions of business, labor and government. 

Let’s look in our own backyard. Many of you are familiar with the 1960’s National 
Capitol Transportation Plan for the Washington area that called for 14 new roads, 
mass transit and high-occupancy vehicle lanes. 

Well, we got Metro and the HOV lanes-but only one of the 14 roads. And look 
at our congestion now-second worst in the entire nation. Road capacity did not in¬ 
crease in parallel to population increases and the desire of people to make multiple 
stops on the way to and from work and throughout the day. 

So, one impact of “smart growth” on transportation planning is the misunder¬ 
standing, or even misinterpretation of how much congestion relief mass transit can 
assume. 

In fact, a growing body of evidence suggests that Americans will choose to drive 
and that government policies will not change their behavior. 

In his book, Commuting in America, noted transportation expert Alan Pisarski ob¬ 
serves that, over the past three decades and despite billions of dollars invested in 
alternatives to driving, every means of commuting, except lone drivers who can’t use 
HOV lanes, has lost market share from 1980 levels. 

Year 2000 census data released this past August showed the trend continuing and 
confirmed Pisarski’s findings. 

We are concerned about claims in the name of “smart growth,” that putting 
what’s tantamount to a moat around a city-an urban boundary-will maximize the 
use of our resources and prevent open spaces from being developed. 

Matthew Kahn of Tufts University and others at the University of Illinois and the 
University of Southern California who’ve studied the phenomenon find growth in 
suburbs to be a pattern resulting essentially from increased prosperity. 

Rocky Moretti of The Road Information Program recently unearthed a fascinating 
nugget of research that tells us much about human behavior. 

What he found is that the human race has been “sprawling” for some time. 

He located a city in Central America with an urban corridor connected to suburbs 
by series of roads. Research showed that, as the core of the city expanded and filled 
with commercial and other activity, inner city residents moved to the suburbs. The 
town is called Caracol and the movement to the suburbs predated the automobile 
by 1200 years. This suggests a strong human propensity to seek space when pos¬ 
sible. 

We agree with Alan Pisarski’s recommendation that transportation policies should 
facilitate Americans’ lifestyle choices, not thwart them. 

Another factor where “smart growth” interacts with transportation planning is in 
the m 3 dh that proponents of better roads want to pave America over-and that if you 
build, widen or improve a road, more cars will be attracted to it as if it were a mag¬ 
net. 'The data and surveys contradict this hyperbole. 

We do not have a shortage of land, a shortage of farmland or a shortage of forests. 
What we have is a desire by most people to live in certain core areas, and those 
areas, not surprisingly, are densely populated-generally characterized by urban cen¬ 
ters and suburban growth. 

As the National Center for Policy Analysis in Dallas reports: 

• Less than 5 percent of the nation’s land is developed and three-quarters of the 
population lives on 3.5 percent of the land. 

• Only about one-quarter of the farmland lost since 1945 is attributable to ur¬ 
banization. 

• Predictions of future farmland loss based on past trends are misleading be¬ 
cause farmland loss has been moderating since the 1960’s, falling from a 6.2 percent 
decline in farmland per decade in the 1960’s to a 2.7 percent decline in the 1990’s. 
Other factors, such as crop 3 deld and market conditions, have had a greater impact. 

And freedom of choice is the fundamental issue here. The freedom to choose where 
to live and how to travel to work, to recreation and to two working parents’ 
unending errands. 

Americans continue to choose to buy and drive cars, SUV’s and trucks. 

They choose lifestyles-including ordering goods by e-commerce-that put ever more 
trucks on the road to deliver consumer products to their stores and homes. 

Their lifestyle choices have relegated commuting to a scant 20 percent-one-fifth- 
of all trips. America’s highway travel is growing and will continue to grow in the 
future. 

So, Americans are choosing to drive, but they’re also choosing the suburbs over 
the cities. 

Some indict government-sponsored infrastructure investments-like sewer and 
water lines and highways-for suburban migration. The logic goes, “stop the infra- 
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structure investments, stop the sprawl.” But is that true? Studies have shown that 
Americans move from cities to suburbs because of prosperity. As we become more 
successful and prosperous, we want a better quality of life-and many find it by mov¬ 
ing out of cities. 

Public opinion polls further buttress these conclusions. When asked, Americans 
list quality public schools, affordable housing, good jobs and low traffic congestion 
as their top priorities in choosing where to live. Secondary priorities are open space 
and low-density. 

And the principal factors used in deciding where to live aren’t compatible with 
high-density living and limited highway capacity. 

In a nationwide survey by National Association of Homebuilders in the late 
1990’s, 83 percent of respondents said they would prefer a detached, single family 
home in the suburbs over an equally priced urban townhouse near transit, even 
though the suburban home would entail longer distances to work and shopping. 

Today, more than half of Americans live in suburbs. Forty percent of our jobs are 
located there, and more jobs are being created in suburban communities than any¬ 
where else. 

When the public’s clear choice to drive and to live in the suburbs is suppressed, 
or if policy decisions try to change behavior by reducing or stopping highway invest¬ 
ments, decisionmakers will allow traffic congestion to worsen. 

With nearly all Americans choosing to drive, public policies that ignore that vast 
majority will fail. 

In contrast, relieving traffic congestion will reap very real benefits to our commu¬ 
nities and our quality of life. 

Two years ago, NSSGA supported American Highway Users Alliance’s definitive 
study on the benefits of congestion mitigation. 

The study found that improving America’s 167 worst traffic bottlenecks would 
produce dramatic safety, environmental, fuel economy and time-saving improve¬ 
ments over the next 20 years: 

First, safety: * 290,000 fewer crashes, 141,000 fewer injuries, 1,100 fewer fatali¬ 
ties; 

Second, environmental improvement: 

• 45 percent reduction in carbon monoxide, 

• 44 percent reduction in smog-causing volatile organic compounds, 

• 71 percent less C02, and 

Finally, economic productivity: 

• A reduction of 19 minutes for each vehicle driving through the bottlenecks. 

Road investments enhance our freedom of mobility and democratized mobility for 

all Americans. With more than 90 percent of American households having access to 
automobiles, mobility reaches through all classes and incomes. 

Road investments have made it possible for lower income workers to live in areas 
they can afford yet commute to higher paying jobs in areas where they cannot afford 
to live. 

Road investments have increased the opportunity for more Americans to buy their 
dream homes and boosted leisure time. 

Road investments create jobs. The U.S. Department of Transportation estimates 
that 42,100 total full-time jobs are created with every $1 billion that is invested in 
Federal-aid highways: 27,600 in highway construction and related industries and 
14,500 that are induced in other industries as the 27,600 spend the wages they’ve 
earned. Highway dollars create construction jobs, which create supplier jobs, which 
create jobs for businesses that provide the goods and services they want. 

Last but not least, road improvements reduce commute times. In its 2001 Urban 
Mobility Report, the Texas Transportation Institute (TTI) concluded that traffic con¬ 
gestion in 68 major cities wastes 4.5 billion commuter hours annually costing $78 
billion in lost time and productivity. 

The last time a rush hour was really an hour was in the late 1960’s. The rush 
hour grew into the “rush period” of 3 hours daily by 1982. And in 1999, the rush 
period was almost 6 hours (about 3 hours each way). 

The TTI study also showed about 6.8 billion gallons of excess fuel is consumed 
annually in what they call a “congestion tax.” 

And pollution is reduced when you can reduce emissions from idling traffic to 
smooth-flowing traffic. 

This leads me to my final point: how the reauthorization of TEA-21 can promote 
quality growth. 

We are faced with challenge after challenge in our nation’s courts to highway 
projects authorized by TEA-21 and approved through the local. State and Federal 
environmental permitting processes and are needed by commuters. 
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The challenges have come in the guise of protecting air quality under the Clean 
Air Act. But, occasionally, you find an admission by opponents that they just don’t 
want these projects built in Atlanta, Sacramento, Baltimore, Salt Lake City or in 
other key urban areas because they fear the projects will enable growth. 

The reauthorized highway bill must anticipate harassment litigation on projects 
prioritized by the States and approved by the Federal Government. These are 
projects that have passed through all the environmental hoops and local planning 
processes. 

They’re projects that communities want for capacity, for gridlock reduction, for re¬ 
lieving traffic congestion and for improving air quality and the quality of their lives. 
They’re projects that can reduce the loss of life, time, money and fuel. 

The Partnership for Quality Growth firmly believes that such anti-road litigation 
is one facet of “smart growth” that isn’t and doesn’t contribute to “quality.” 

We want to be positive about the contribution of sound planning to our quality 
of life. Some opponents would paint us as “anti-planning.” But that’s not true; let’s 
look at planning recommendations our industries propose for local consideration at 
the community level: 

• Well-designed suburban communities 

• Flexible planning and zoning regulations 

• Protection of key open space 

• Comprehensive transportation systems with adequate road capacity 

• Improved road design, and 

• Preservation and redevelopment of previously occupied sites. 

Over the past 30 years, our roads have increased capacity only by 6 percent when 
our population has grown by more than 30 percent. 

And, our population is expected to grow by 100 million people by the year 2050. 

TEA-21-the largest infrastructure bill ever passed by any Congress-is going to 
make a dent in that, but the need is so immense that the challenge for the next 
transportation bill is even more formidable. 

Quality growth principles can help frame the debate during reauthorization. 
These principles are: 

• Acknowledging our freedom to choose how to live and travel, 

• Acknowledging that growth is good if managed properly, 

• Sharing the benefits of improved mobility as broadly as possible-mobility is a 
major factor in the quality of our democracy, 

• Advocating that decisions should be made locally and involve local citizens, and 

• Believing that our policies should facilitate American culture and choices, not 
thwart them. 

Investment and use of mass transit and public transportation—whether buses or 
rail—are necessary and important tools in our battle to solve congestion. But these 
tools need to be in some proportion to Americans’ interest in using them, and should 
not be used as weapons against roads and vehicle use. HOV lanes. Heavy Vehicle 
or Dedicated Truck Lanes, and other gridlock-busting alternatives also must be ex¬ 
amined to lift our nation out of congestion. 

TEA-21 is being impacted by “no growth” litigation over highway projects, 
projects already approved through the local. State and Federal transportation, com¬ 
munity and environmental processes. 

The successor legislation must make and embody a critical philosophical choice- 
are we as a nation trying to dictate cultural change in America, or are we trying 
to serve and facilitate the freedom of movement that has characterized this nation 
from its beginning? 

In embracing the beneficial planning goals of quality growth, the new legislation 
should support the local. State and Federal decisionmaking processes that, once 
completed, should not be subject to delay by interminable court battles due to legal 
loopholes. 

Our industries are committed to ensuring that America continues to grow and 
that it will be quality growth. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully wish to submit for the hearing record a copy of the 
Quality Growth Coalition’s publication. Building Better Communities: A Toolkit for 
Quality Growth, which expands on some of the points I touched on today. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
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Statement of Richard Stolz, Deputy Director of Public Policy, Center for 

Community Change 

On behalf of the Center for Community Change and the Transportation Equity 
Network, I am pleased to submit testimony to the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee on the topic of Smart Growth and Transportation Planning. I 
commend the chairman and the committee on its decision to hold a hearing on this 
important topic. 

The Center for Community Change is a 30-year old national non-profit organiza¬ 
tion deeply rooted in low-income and minority communities in both urban and rural 
areas. Our mission is to help grassroots organizations build and improve their ca¬ 
pacity to effect the policies that impact the day-to-day lives of their membership. 

The Transportation Equity Network (TEN) is a national coalition of grassroots or¬ 
ganizations based in low-income and minority communities organizing to reform 
transportation policies at the local, regional, statewide and national level. TEN’s 
membership includes faith-based networks of congregations, community organizing 
projects, community development corporations, social service organizations, civil 
rights groups, organizations of transit riders and other low-income people, and pro¬ 
gressive transportation agencies. TEN groups are active in more than 30 States and 
TEN includes dozens of organizational members and affiliates. 

In 1997—1998, the Center and TEN worked closely with Members of Congress 
and a coalition of allies in Washington, DC to include several provisions related cto 
transportation planning in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21): 

• A requirement that Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPO) provide to the 
public an annual list of projects for which Federal funds have been obligated. 

• A public involvement requirement in the statute in the MPO certification proc¬ 
ess. 

• A provision that ensures that transit users are consulted in the statewide and 
metropolitan transportation planning process. 

• The newly created Job Access and Reverse Commute competitive grant pro¬ 
gram. 

As Congress renews TEA-21, the Center and TEN urge Congress to pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the impact of transportation planning and investment on low- 
income and minority communities, and to establish strategies for using surface 
transportation legislation to support the revitalization of rural and urban commu¬ 
nities and regional economies. The Center also reminds Congress that more work 
is needed to ensure that the nation’s transportation planning system is fully ac¬ 
countable and transparent to taxpayers. 

Sprawl is neither Class nor Race Neutral, and the same can be said for Smart 
Growth 

From the perspective of low-income and minority communities, particularly in 
metropolitan urban areas, sprawl has a particularly pernicious and deleterious im¬ 
pact. A growing body of research, and an emerging consensus among researchers 
and advocates, asserts that in metropolitan areas, the relationship between the con¬ 
centrated poverty of central city communities and the relative affluence of suburban 
enclaves is not coincidental. 

According to John A. Powell of the Institute on Race and Poverty at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, “Sprawl and regional fragmentation on the one hand, and con¬ 
centrated poverty and social inequity on the other hand, are flip sides of the same 
dynamic.”'^ The same factors that push and pull families away from urban centers 
and to the suburbs trap the families left behind. Those able to leave have the 
human and financial capital to do so. They leave for better jobs, better schools and 
they invest their financial capital in property likely to increase in value. Those left 
behind must deal with struggling schools, less human capital and fewer financial 
resources. 

Powell goes on to explain that the Federal Government defines concentrated pov¬ 
erty as a census tract with 40 percent or greater of its residents living below the 
poverty level. This is significant because joblessness, blight, crime, and other cir¬ 
cumstances destructive to families characterize concentrated poverty. Central city 
communities, which are more likely to hold areas of concentrated poverty, therefore 
carry the burden of having to address more social problems, which serve to push 
out more families that can afford to leave. As a result, these communities often lack 
the tax base necessary to address the social ills that plague them. 


i“How Sprawl Makes Us Poor” by John A. Powell in The Albuquerque Journal, March 22, 
2002 . 
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There is a further layer to concentrated poverty—race. Of those living in con¬ 
centrated poverty, more than half are African American (note that African Ameri¬ 
cans make up only 12 percent of the national population), and a quarter are His¬ 
panic. While the reasons behind the stark residential race and class segregation in 
America’s metropolitan regions are complex, the reality is unavoidable. Paul 
Jargowski, as he writes in Poverty and Place: Ghettos, Barrios, and the American 
City, is on solid ground when he explains that “neighborhood poverty is not pri¬ 
marily the product of the people who live there or a ghetto culture that discourages 
upward mobility, but the predictable result of the economic status of minority com¬ 
munities and the degree to which minorities are residentially segregated from 
whites and from each other by income.”^ Sprawl both contributes to and facilitates 
this residential segregation. 

Since sprawl and its counterpart, concentrated poverty, must be analyzed in tan¬ 
dem in order to more fully understand the impact of willy nilly suburban growth, 
it stands to reason that Smart Growth also has a counterpart: equal access to eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. The Transportation Equity Network believes that any effort un¬ 
dertaken in the name of Smart Growth that fails to address concentrated poverty 
and does not advance equal access to economic opportunity is inadequate. For exam¬ 
ple, Smart Growth strate^es that encourage economic development in central city 
communities should be mindful on the impact of such development on the avail¬ 
ability of affordable housing. And strategies that seek to protect environmental 
treasures on the edges of suburban growth should also be mindful of the need to 
improve access to economic opportunity in areas of concentrated poverty. 

The Role of Transportation Planning 

In metropolitan regions across the country, experience has shown that suburban 
development often follows road and highway construction. As Dr. Susan Handy of 
the University of Texas concluded in 1999 (also quoted in testimony by Tom Downs 
from the University of Maryland) “Building new highways will not increase the rate 
of growth [in metropolitan regions], but will influence where in a region growth oc¬ 
curs and what kind of growth occurs.” While she goes on to say that not building 
highways will not necessarily prevent decentralization, her conclusion does suggest 
that growth follows highway development, and may do so at the expense of other 
areas within a metropolitan region. 

In the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) Congress laid 
the groundwork for significant reform in the transportation planning process by es¬ 
tablishing the metropolitan planning process. As such. Metropolitan Planning Orga¬ 
nizations, which are often the only governmental entities in a particular place with 
regional jurisdiction, can play a very significant role with respect to Smart Growth. 
Furthermore, because transportation investments play such a large role in deter¬ 
mining the nature of growth in metropolitan regions, the choices made by MPOs 
have lasting impacts on the growth patterns of metropolitan regions. 

In 1999, the issue of Smart Growth and equal access to economic opportunity 
came to a head in northwest Indiana. That was when a coalition of African-Amer¬ 
ican, White and Latino congregations named the Interfaith Federation publicly chal¬ 
lenged the planning practices of the Northwest Indiana Regional Planning Commis¬ 
sion (NIRPC) on both moral and legal grounds. 

Northwest Indiana, which includes the cities of Gary, Hammond and East Chi¬ 
cago, is one of the most racially segregated metropolitan regions in the country. It 
is also a region characterized by both sprawl and concentrated poverty. Gary, Ham¬ 
mond and East Chicago have all three experienced declines in population following 
the collapse of the manufacturing and steel industries over the last three decades. 
These cities are largely low-income, have relatively high property taxes, and share 
symptoms of urban decay, including failing schools and high rates of unemployment. 
Around these cities lies an extensive network of suburban communities of varying 
degrees of affluence, and they grow in affluence the further away they get. 

The Interfaith Federation complained that NIRPC had contributed to the decline 
of the region’s central cities by placing undue emphasis on the construction and ex¬ 
pansion of roads and highways, while neglecting the needs of residents living in 
areas of concentrated poverty. All three cities are located in the northern half of 
Lake County, Indiana. Over the last decade, the region’s job growth has taken place 
in the southern half of Lake County. The transit-dependent residents of Gary, Ham¬ 
mond, and East Chicago had no way of accessing areas of high job growth in south 
county by public transportation. 

While some may contend that the Interfaith Federation had challenged NIRPC on 
grounds that were beyond the MPO’s control, it was certainly clear that NIRPC had 


^Poverty and Place: Ghettos, Barrios and the American City. Paul Jargowski. 1997. 
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entirely neglected the region’s neediest residents and had failed its neediest jurisdic¬ 
tions. In response to the Interfaith Federation’s concerns, NIRPC contended that it 
had done nothing wrong. The Interfaith Federation, undeterred, pointed to several 
regulations and provisions of Federal law that the MPO had ignored. The Federal 
Highway Administration and the Federal Transit Administration, after lengthy de¬ 
liberation, concurred with the Interfaith Federation, and conditionally certified 
NIRPC’s planning process. The FHWA also provided NIRPC with a discretionary 
grant to help it better plan for the needs of low-income and minority communities 
under its jurisdiction. 

Examining Transportation Equity and Inequity 

Though ISTEA and TEA-21 both represent enormous improvements in the na¬ 
tional transportation planning landscape compared to what existed before, from the 
perspective of low-income and minority communities, ISTEA and TEA-21 represent 
a mixed bag. 

A case in point is Miami, Florida. In the late 1960’s portions of unincorporated 
Dade County were vibrant African American communities with strong local econo¬ 
mies and solid middle class families. The State tragically steam-rolled these commu¬ 
nities at the end of that decade when the State built Interstate 95 right through 
many of these neighborhoods. Not only were families and business displaced, but 
also over the ensuing decades declining property values and other symptoms of so¬ 
cial decay took hold. This is a story not unique to Miami-Dade County. Similar sto¬ 
ries can be found in Montgomery, Alabama; Los Angeles, California; Atlanta, Geor¬ 
gia, and other cities across the country. 

In the 1990’s the State further stripped these communities of their dignity by wid¬ 
ening the 1-95 corridor to within feet of people’s homes and erecting wire meshed 
fencing to protect these households from highway noise and traffic. Residents en¬ 
dured years of house-rattling noise, cars rolling into their back yards, shrapnel from 
exploding tires and fear, and constant phone calls to State transportation and lo¬ 
cally elected officials led to no improvements. 

Finally in 2001, an organization of local residents named Neighborhoods in Action 
(NIA) organized to get the attention of the State’s regional Department of Transpor¬ 
tation office. Only after NIA invoked the term “environmental justice” did the DOT 
act in a responsive manner. In a matter of months, the State of Florida constructed 
a mitigation wall to protect residents of unincorporated Miami-Dade County from 
both noise and physical harm. 

Ironically, NIA discovered at about that time that the mitigation wall had been 
written into the MPO’s TIP for years, but had simply been skipped over every year. 
They also discovered that similar sound walls had long since been built along 1-95 
to protect other more affluent communities. Though in the end the structure of 
ISTEA and TEA-21 helped to encourage the State DOT to do the right thing, clearly 
the State had not made the needs of these communities a priority. 

But this is not an a-typical situation. Robert Bullard and Glenn Johnson of the 
Environmental Justice Resource Center (EJRC) have written extensively of the im¬ 
pact of transportation planning that fails to consider the needs of low-income and 
minority communities. 

For instance, the EJRC reports that the pedestrian fatality rate for people of color 
is higher than that for whites. One explanation for the difference in rates is the dif¬ 
ference in walking patterns among different racial groups. For example, African 
Americans walk 82 percent more than whites, while Hispanics walk 58 percent 
more than non-Hispanic whites (US Department of Transportation, 1997). 

Also consider that asthma, which is a leading cause of disability among children 
in the United States, is more likely to strike inner city, and therefore, minority chil¬ 
dren. The hospitalization rate due to asthma is three to four times higher among 
black children than white children. Pollution from automobiles, and the proximity 
of roads and congestion to low-income communities is believed to be a factor in asth¬ 
ma prevalence among minority children. 

But transportation inequity is not only about race, though race is a significant fac¬ 
tor. In Driven To Spend, a report released by the Surface Transportation Policy 
Project and the Center for Neighborhood Technology in 2000, researchers found that 
transportation (the cost of an automobile, its maintenance and other costs) often ri¬ 
valed the cost of housing for low-income families. The report also found that the 
greater degree of sprawl in a metropolitan area, the greater the cost of owning and 
maintaining an automobile. 

Then there are those households that lack automobiles. According to the 2000 cen¬ 
sus, more than 10 percent of the American public does not own an automobile, and 
are dependent on transit or other sources of transportation besides a personal auto¬ 
mobile to get around. This number is likely to increase as the nation’s population 
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continues to age, and more and more of us eventually succumb to various physical 
and mental disabilities and impairments. 

Transportation equity, in contrast, is about ensuring that all communities enjoy 
access to economic opportunity, and that no community is unfairly burdened with 
negative economic and environmental impacts. Transportation equity is also about 
ensuring that planning processes are fully transparent, accountable and accessible 
to the general public. Congress should strive to ensure that every Federal dollar 
spent on transportation carries with it the principle of transportation equity. 

Access to Jobs: What We Learned from Welfare Reform 

Transportation is a daily struggle for many Americans. This challenge is par¬ 
ticular acute for low-income people and working families that lack access to safe, 
reliable and timely public transportation and cannot afford private car ownership. 
The low wage labor market is often unforgiving for hard-working breadwinners un¬ 
able to get to work on time, if at all. For families on welfare who face federally im¬ 
posed work requirements and time limits, the inability to get to jobs due to trans¬ 
portation, could render these families ineligible for public assistance as well as leave 
them unemployed.^ 

An example of an innovative Job Access and Reverse Commute (JARC) program 
is in Columbus, Ohio. The project was driven by a coalition of churches called Build¬ 
ing Responsibility Equality Aud Dignity (BREAD), which realized early on the po¬ 
tential of the JARC program enacted in TEA-21. 

BREAD partnered with the Central Ohio Transit Authority and the Mid-Ohio Re¬ 
gional Planning Commission, the city of Columbus, the Federal Transit Administra¬ 
tion, and the county welfare office to establish a new transit hub in a low-income 
community in Columbus that is home to a large public housing project. The transit 
hub, which drew funds from a number of sources, featured express bus service to 
areas of high job growth in the suburbs, including feeder bus service that could take 
riders closer to their work sites. The transit hub itself also co-located child care 
services and job referral and training support services so that it could simulta¬ 
neously meet the multiple needs of this community. 

As demonstrated by the Columbus example, one of the JARC program’s most in¬ 
novative features is its emphasis on collaboration among various stakeholders, in¬ 
cluding transportation, welfare, and housing agencies and the affected community. 

Although most low-income people may want cars, the reality of car-ownership can 
undermine the aspirations of families seeking to make a better life for themselves 
and their children. For many poor families trying to work their way out of poverty, 
car ownership is expensive and does little to generate equity over time, and the cost 
of owning a car can place other important wealth-generating assets, like homes, out 
of reach. But if a family is without a reliable vehicle and beyond the range of mass 
transportation—whether publicly or privately operated—that family will be eco¬ 
nomically, socially and culturally isolated. In rural communities, the circumstances 
are even worse. Forty percent of rural counties lack public transit, and 36 percent 
of all rural residents are considered transit dependent."* 

Residents of large cities often forget that in smaller communities public transpor¬ 
tation systems tend to be less well funded and receive fewer planning resources. But 
even in large cities, bus service may not accommodate the needs of second or third 
shift workers, or be able to accommodate the multiple trips mothers may need to 
take to get their children to childcare on the way to work. 

Considering Metropolitan Planning Organizations 

The Center for Community Change and the Transportation Equity Network have 
developed a great deal of experience working with and in some instances pressuring 
MFCs to reform their planning practices. Over the last 6 years, the Center has 
gathered a good deal of information about MPOs. The nearly 400 MPOs across the 
Nation represent a very mixed bag of both good and bad practice. Certainly, experi¬ 
ence has shown that though MPOs—as all layers of government—often request less 
oversight from the Federal Government, some oversight is inevitably necessary. The 
transportation planning process is one example of where lack of accountability and 
standard minimum expectations has harmed the public interest. 

In 1998, Congress enacted several provisions in TEA-21 related to the metropoli¬ 
tan transportation planning process. The Transportation Equity Network focused on 
three: 


^This material is covered in greater detail in Policy Brief: Transportation and Access to Jobs. 
Center for Community Change & STPP. 2002. [Draft] 

^Status of Rural Public Transportation. Federal Transit Administration. 2000-2001 
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1) The first was an annual listing of projects for which Federal funds had been 
obligated in the prior year. The intent of this provision is to increase the degree of 
transparency in the transportation planning process by creating a tool by which the 
public can ascertain how Federal funds are spent in their metropolitan region, and 
thereby determine funding patterns in metropolitan regions over time. A survey con¬ 
ducted of a diverse sample of MPOs found that 5 years after the law was enacted: 

• Approximately 80 percent of MPOs surveyed had an annual list of projects; 

• Many MPOs were still having difficulty gathering data on project obligations 
because a) States were not willingly sharing the data; or b) non-compatible data col¬ 
lection or coding systems within States made this a very time consuming process; 

• Some MPOs felt that additional information would make the list a more useful 
planning tool. 

The survey and experience has also revealed that MPOs vary significantly with 
respect to capacity. Many MPOs lack necessary staffing resources and expertise in 
various kinds of data collection. Furthermore, many MPOs had staff who were un¬ 
aware of various TEA-21 requirements, including the annual listing of projects. 

Having said that, there are a number of items that would make the annual list 
of projects a more effective planning tool. The first would be to geographically code 
projects in both the TIP and the annual list; this would allow these projects to be 
readily mapped using Geographic Information Systems (GIS) technology. The second 
would be to include more project data, including the point at which the project is 
in the project development and construction process. The list should also be more 
clearly marked within the TIP, or separated from the TIP as a distinct document 
so that it might be more visible and easy to find. 

2) The second provision added the term “transit user” to the list of stakeholder 
groups that must be consulted in the metropolitan and statewide transportation 
planning process. 

Over the last 5 years, the Center has examined the public involvement programs 
of a broad range of MPOs. In too many instances, the MPO has been found lacking. 

• During a certification review conducted by the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion and the Federal Transit Administration in 2001, the Montgomery, Alabama 
MPO deliberately misled Federal officials and the public by claiming that it had a 
Citizen Advisory Council (CAC). In fact, while the MPO had a provision for a CAC 
on the books, it had never convened one. While Federal law does not mandate 
CACs, the FTA and FHWA do consider them a recommended planning practice. 
Months later, after the MPO did convene a CAC, the MPO refused to provide it with 
any resources making it impossible for the CAC to conduct business. 

• When community representatives from Jackson, Mississippi approached their 
MPO in person to request a copy of their TIP, several MPO officials refused to pro¬ 
vide it.® Similarly, when residents of Baton Rouge, Louisiana approached their State 
DOT to request a copy of the State Transportation Improvement Program, DOT offi¬ 
cials unblinkingly informed them that there was no such document. 

These are three particularly egregious examples of how MPOs, as well as States, 
have failed to take the public involvement provisions of TEA-21 seriously. On the 
other hand, many MPOs are very responsive to requests for information, and have 
invested a great deal of time in building public trust in their planning activities. 

• The Birmingham, Alabama Metropolitan Planning Organization is admired by 
communities across the South for the role it has established for its Citizen Advisory 
Council, and its efforts to provide the public with opportunities to participate in al¬ 
ternative transportation analyses. The MPO also has a Public Involvement Plan, an¬ 
other FHWA/FTA recommended practice, with which it may be held accountable by 
the CAC and the general public. 

Over the last several years, the Center and TEN have learned that MPOs tend 
to have better public involvement processes when a strong community presence is 
there willing to agitate them to improve. Experience has also shown that early and 
broad-based community outreach and public involvement can ease the transpor¬ 
tation planning process, and greatly improve it, over both the short and long term. 

3) A third provision established a statutory requirement for public involvement 
in the certification process, by which the FHWA and FTA review the planning proc¬ 
esses of MPOs. 

Though this provision applies to metropolitan planning, in some ways it provides 
some insight into the role of the FHWA and FTA in the metropolitan planning proc¬ 
ess. In the certification process, the FHWA and FTA are required to examine an 
MPO’s planning practices every 3 years to determine whether or not the MPO is 
appropriately addressing planning factors and requirements in Federal regulations. 


^Gretting on Track. Center for Community Change. 2000. 
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TEA-21, civil rights law, air quality requirements, and other Federal law. As a di¬ 
gression, the Center and TEN have found a number of shortcomings at both ETA 
and FHWA. 

• In 1999 the Center for Community Change submitted a Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act request to the ETA to provide recently filed certification reports. At the 
time, there was no central depository for certification reports at ETA or FHWA. Nei¬ 
ther agency had any way of standardizing how it approached implementation of the 
various planning requirements in TEA-21. Nor could ETA and FHWA make any ef¬ 
fort to assess its own effectiveness with respect to implementing this provision of 
Federal law. 

• The ETA and FHWA, for their own part, tend to be rather obscure institutions. 
Advocacy organizations, researchers and community residents seeking information 
on the status of projects, trends in State funding behavior, levels of unobligated bal¬ 
ances, and other information are likely to be given reams of hard copy print outs 
of indecipherable tables. As such, unless an outsider—let alone a DOT employee— 
intends to spend an inordinate amount of time pouring through numbers, there is 
no reasonable way to accurately compare the behavior of a State with other States, 
and it is often overly teixing to even make simple judgments on how much money 
States have spent on particular projects. That same researcher may or may not have 
an easier time gathering similar data at the State level, where some data collection 
systems almost seem designed to create confusion and obscure accountability. 

With respect to the certification process, there are a number of factors that can 
be improved in order to improve FHWA and ETA performance, as well as MPO 
planning performance. 

• MPOs are consistently uncertain about what they should be expected to do to 
conduct an appropriate examination of social equity or environmental justice impact 
on low-income and minority communities. The FHWA and FTA allow a great deal 
of ambiguity, and as a result have no set standard against which to judge effective 
planning with respect to low-income and minority communities. This has led to 
greater tension between transportation planners and community residents frus¬ 
trated with moving targets and confusing messages. 

• Since FHWA and FTA are primarily responsible for conducting certification re¬ 
views, there should be a minimum expectation laid upon FHWA and FTA for what 
should be considered an appropriate public involvement process in certification re¬ 
views. Such consistency will serve to improve public confidence in the metropolitan 
transportation planning process and serve to model best practices for MPOs. 

4) In addition to these issues, there are governance-related questions that need 
clarification in Federal law. 

• The relationship between tribal governments and State DOTs and MPOs. In 
all circumstances, tribal governments should be treated as sovereign entities, but 
they should also be consulted early and often in all decisionmaking processes that 
may impact on their land, population or infrastructure. 

• The matter of one person-one vote. It seems unreasonable that in some metro¬ 
politan areas, a community 1/lOth the size of the largest city in a metropolitan re¬ 
gion has voting power equal to the largest city. While some MPOs have imple¬ 
mented a number of schemes to weight voting power, the Federal Government 
should clarify the principle that larger jurisdictions should have more say in the 
transportation planning process. 

Environmental Justice 

The principle of environmental justice is vitally important in Federal transpor¬ 
tation law and transportation planning. Environmental justice, which is grounded 
in Federal Civil Rights Law, is important not only because it establishes a coherent 
vision that seeks to protect low-income and minority communities from environ¬ 
mental harms, but also because it fully acknowledges the role of income as well as 
race in unjust planning practices. Furthermore, environmental justice does not sim¬ 
ply apply to public involvement processes. The goal of environmental justice, as ar¬ 
ticulated by the Center and by TEN, is the commitment that those communities 
that have suffered most will soon get the resources they need to revitalize them¬ 
selves. Environmental Justice must be seen as a tool or criteria by which planning 
agencies prioritize the importance of projects or the need to re-examine them. 

Recommendations 

The Center for Community Change and the Transportation Equity Network urge 
the committee to consider the following recommendations. A more detailed set of 
legislative proposals is forthcoming. In the interim, the following are intended to 
create dialog. 
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1) Public Involvement 

• Congress should set aside a fund for community involvement by grassroots or¬ 
ganization stakeholders in the transportation planning process. These resources 
would help pay for the cost of programs for MPOs and States to train interested 
parties in the transportation planning process, and would be re-granted to commu¬ 
nity-based organizations to support community outreach efforts. Such a fund would 
help MPOs and States meet their public involvement and environmental justice ob¬ 
ligations. 

• Congress should earmark some funds for a planning initiative to create a “Best 
of the Best” reserve fund. FHWA and FTA would use such a fund to provide finan¬ 
cial incentives for innovative and effective community outreach. 

• Congress should establish a minimum set of expectations for all MPOs and 
States with respect to their public involvement practices. For example, all MPOs 
should have a Citizen Advisory Council, a Public Involvement Plan, and a require¬ 
ment that comments formally submitted by interested parties must be fully ad¬ 
dressed by MPOs or States prior to the publishing of key decision documents. The 
latter is a process already utilized by the Atlanta Regional Council and commonly 
used in public comment processes related to important public documents at both the 
Federal, State and local level. 

2) Research, Data & Accountability 

• MPOs should be required to maintain demographic profiles (ace, rage, income) 
of the metropolitan planning area. This information would be used to identify loca¬ 
tions of socioeconomic groups, including low-income and minority populations. These 
profiles should be used to develop base maps and other planning and modeling tools 
to assess the impact of current transportation services and programs on low-income 
and minority communities. 

• Congress should establish a multi-year process by which surveys, data gath¬ 
ering tools and other measurement tools will be modified to more accurately reflect 
the populations that both use and are impacted by various kinds of transportation 
investments. Similarly, Congress should require a greater degree of consistency 
across data sets held at both the local, metropolitan, State and Federal levels to en¬ 
sure better coordination among layers of government. Furthermore, all projects in 
new TIPs, Annual Lists and related documents should be geographically coded to 
facilitate CIS mapping. 

• Congress should exercise its role as the steward of Federal resources by 
strengthening public accountability in the transportation planning process. While 
the drive to streamline transportation planning and project delivery processes may 
be difficult to resist, regionally significant and controversial transportation projects 
must be justified against economic and environmental criteria in a thorough man¬ 
ner. 

3) Smart Growth & Access to Economic Opportunity 

• Congress should create a new Transit Oriented Development & Economic Revi¬ 
talization Incentive Fund that provides local communities with a monetary incentive 
for locating mixed-income housing, business, and retail developments near public 
transportation centers. 

• Congress should create various incentives for encouraging cooperation—shared 
data, coordinated planning, and project implementation—among transportation 
agencies, welfare agencies, work force investment boards, and housing agencies to 
most effectively meet the needs of low-income families. 

• Congress should establish goals, performance measures, and benchmarks for 
employment transportation in the metropolitan and statewide transportation plan¬ 
ning processes with public input. There should also be stronger mechanisms for ac¬ 
countability and transparency to evaluate the responsiveness of State DOTs to com¬ 
munity input and these economic objectives. 

In conclusion, I hope that the committee will find these comments to be helpful 
as it develops its own proposals for reauthorization. Though the issues confronting 
low-income and minority communities are often not seen as transportation issues 
per se, such prejudices are inaccurate. Research and experience place poverty and 
race clearly at the center, rather than the margins, of transportation planning and 
project delivery. On behalf of the Transportation Equity Network, I urge the com¬ 
mittee to view transportation reauthorization in this light. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 30, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James M. Jeffords [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

TRANSPORTATION AND AIR QUALITY 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Clinton, Carper, Inhofe, Bond, 
Voinovich, Smith, and Chafee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. 

Good morning, everyone, and welcome to our hearing on trans¬ 
portation and air quality. In particular, I want to thank our wit¬ 
nesses, many of whom have traveled great distances to lend a hand 
as we consider renewal of the Nation’s surface transportation pro¬ 
gram. Today’s topic, transportation and air quality, is particularly 
appropriate for the Committee on Environment and Public Works. 
Since 1837, this committee has guided Federal investments to en¬ 
hance the Nation. In early history, as the committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, featured stewardship of the growing Fed¬ 
eral city of Washington, DC. In 1956, the then Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Works reported the Federal Aid Highway Act, creating the mod¬ 
ern interstate highway system in 1963. The committee took on the 
challenge of air and water pollution control. And in 1977, the com¬ 
mittee was given responsibility for wildlife resources and given its 
current full name. 

In 1991, the members of the committee were the driving force be¬ 
hind the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act, ISTEA, 
which brought a new approach to transportation. With completion 
of the interstate highway system, our focus shifted toward integra¬ 
tion of the various modes of transportation: highway, transit, avia¬ 
tion and rail. ISTEA also brought greater attention to transpor¬ 
tation’s influence on our communities and the lives of our citizens. 
We recognized investment in transportation is not an end in itself, 
it is a means to an end. I was a member of the committee in 1991. 
I believed then and I believe today that the needs and ends that 
we seek should be a strong community, healthy communities, 
strong economy, healthy communities and a clean environment. 
And clean air is essential to each of these aspects. 

( 321 ) 
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Over the past year, this committee has spent considerable time 
on air pollution. We have focused on emissions from stationary 
sources, power plants in particular. This included marking up the 
Clean Air Power Act, a bill which significantly reduces emissions 
of sulfur dioxide, nitrogen oxides, mercury and carbon dioxide. I am 
pleased that the Administration has finally, after much delay, sent 
us up a three pollutant bill. Unfortunately, it is much too late in 
the Congress for it to be considered. From a quick review, it ap¬ 
pears that the legislation provides too little in the way of reduc¬ 
tions and they come much too late. 

The bill also ignores the dire warnings in the Administration’s 
own report about global warming, which is caused in part by U.S. 
power plant emissions of carbon dioxide. Last August, the com¬ 
mittee held a general hearing on the impact of the emissions from 
the transportation sector on public health and the environment. We 
found that statutory and regulatory limits on individual mobile 
sources and technology improvements will reduce both total emis¬ 
sion of conventional pollutants from the sector. But we also found 
that transportation will continue to be a significant source of our 
non-attainment problem, not to mention a major contributor to air 
urban toxics exposure and to global warming. 

Today, we will hear more testimony about the progress that has 
been made to control air pollution from transportation. We will 
hear the good news that today’s motor vehicles are cleaner burning 
than earlier models, so that each car or truck pollutes less. But we 
will hear that Americans are driving so much more, that many of 
the technology gains have been offset. 

We will hear that the low emitting transportation control meas¬ 
ures encouraged in our most polluted cities and regions have so far 
produced modest results. As cars get cleaner, some will suggest 
that investment in transit or bicycle lanes or more workable and 
developmental patterns may not be worthwhile. But we know that 
a pedestrian or a transit rider generates far less pollution per pas¬ 
senger mile than a motorist in even the cleanest of today’s cars. 

We will hear that the process used to manage transportation pol¬ 
lution conformity is not always the most efficient. Achieving the 
twin goals of clean air and improved mobility is complicated and 
relies on the coordination of many people and resources. It takes 
cooperation and sound information. 

In summary, we will hear that our campaign to clean up the 
transportation sector is well underway, but has a long way to go. 
And as we renew the overall surface transportation program, we 
can and should refine air quality linkage to build success and make 
improvements. Today’s hearing is the eighth in our reauthorization 
series. We began in January, and we’ll wrap up later this fall. 
Through these hearings, we have explored a wide range of topics, 
but with a consistent theme. We have called upon experts from 
around the Nation to share the lessons they have learned over the 
past 10 years, and we have asked them to cite any changing condi¬ 
tions that they foresee. They set upon lessons learned and chang¬ 
ing conditions. 

We have sought fresh ideas for improving our current national 
transportation program. We have assembled a fine panel of wit¬ 
nesses today, and I look forward to their insights. Our first panel 
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will represent the Administration. I am pleased to welcome Admin¬ 
istrator Mary Peters of the Federal Highway Administration and 
Assistant Administrator, Jeffrey Holmstead, of the U.S. Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency. 

Our second panel brings perspectives from around the Nation. 
First and foremost, I am delighted to be joined this morning by 
Scott Johnstone, the Secretary of the Agency of Natural Resources 
from the State of Vermont. Welcome, Scott. We’ll be getting to you 
later, an I’m guessing it will be a bit cooler in the Green Mountain 
State than it is here, and hope you can survive. 

Also on our second panel is the Honorable Ron Harris, County 
Judge from Collin County, Texas. Ron serves on the board of the 
North Central Texas Council of Governments and the Metropolitan 
Planning organization of the Dallas-Fort Worth. He is also the 
chair of the North Texas Clean Air Steering Committee. And Lynn 
Terry is the Deputy Executive Officer of the California Air Re¬ 
sources Board. Lynn will tell us about recent developments in the 
Golden State. 

James Stephenson wears many hats. He is President of the 
Yancy Brothers Company, a construction equipment supplier. He is 
also on the board of the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority 
in the Atlanta area. Today James represents the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association, on whose board he also 
sits. And finally, Michael Replogle is with us here today. Michael 
is the Transportation Director for the non-profit group. Environ¬ 
mental Defense Fund, and a frequent witness before the commit¬ 
tees of Congress. 

I want to welcome all the witnesses, and I now turn to Senator 
Smith. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BOB SMITH, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Senator Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and good 
morning, Ms. Peters and Mr. Holmstead. Good to have you here. 

This is an especially significant hearing, because we’re the only 
committee that has jurisdiction over both the Clean Air Act and 
the Transportation authorization bill. With over 10 years of experi¬ 
ence of implementing the so-called ISTEA and TEA-21, and related 
Clean Air Act amendments of 1990, I think we have to take a hard 
look at how well the transportation conformity program is working 
to improve air quality, indeed, is it working to improve air quality. 

In New Hampshire, the southern and the sea coast areas are 
designated non-attainment for ozone, and the region has back¬ 
ground ambient air quality problems primarily from out of State 
sources, not our own State. The region’s 3 year conformity update 
is due in October of this year, and on this Friday, the Federal and 
State agencies will be meeting to discuss how to avoid a conformity 
lapse and the funding penalties associated with it. Their discussion 
will be about data and models concerning those funding penalties 
and penalty lapses, but they’re not going to be about transportation 
projects. They cannot significantly change the air quality model’s 
emission projections with changes to transportation projects. But 
they can change the emission projections with adjustments to the 
data for vehicle fleet mix and truck percentages. 
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I’m frankly baffled that New Hampshire’s highway funds could 
be diverted and projects delayed, not as a penalty for failing to 
properly consider the air quality impacts of transportation projects, 
but as a result of data flaws in an air quality model that is at¬ 
tempting to predict a precise emission level 20 years into the fu¬ 
ture. And like many areas of the country, the air quality in south¬ 
ern New Hampshire is getting better, the congestion is getting 
worse, and the conformity program threatens to further delay badly 
needed highway projects. It doesn’t seem to make sense to me. 

There are a couple of major issues with transportation con¬ 
formity that need to be addressed in the reauthorization of TEA- 
21, whatever we wind up calling it, Mr. Chairman. First, we must 
address the CMAQ program funding levels and the apportionment 
formulas. Second, we need to take a hard look at the air quality 
benefits and cost effectiveness of transportation control measures, 
TCMs, aimed at reducing vehicle travel. When the Senate debated 
the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments, expectations were very high 
that transportation controls were cost effective in a simple way to 
make large reductions in vehicle emissions. One reason for the role 
of these transportation control measures in the conformity program 
is that historically, the growth in the amount of vehicle travel was 
anticipated to offset much of the gains from EPA vehicle emission 
standards. 

More recently, vehicle travel is having a smaller and smaller im¬ 
pact on emissions, however, believe it or not. I would call your at¬ 
tention to the chart behind Senators Bond and Inhofe. And the im¬ 
pact of cleaner cars and trucks on future vehicle emissions is 
shown by the EPA data on chart one. It’s significant because cur¬ 
rent projections show that the emission levels continue to decline, 
which is the blue and the green line, yet vehicle miles traveled con¬ 
tinue to increase. So in spite of the fact that we’re traveling more, 
we’re still putting less and less pollutants in the air. As you can 
see, by the year 2040, it drops substantially. 

So this steep decline in NOX and VOC emissions suggests that 
the impact of vehicle travel on emissions is substantially less than 
it was in the 1970’s and 1990’s, through that period from 1970 to 
1990. In TEA-21, Congress expressed its strong support for the 
CMAQ program, increasing budget authority from $1 billion to $1.6 
billion. At the same time, congressional debate raised questions 
concerning the efficacy of the program. 

This study came to several conclusions regarding CMAQ and the 
cost effectiveness of transportation control measures. First, the re¬ 
port concluded that CMAQ was an extremely popular program and 
should be continued potentially at an increased level of funding. 
Second, emission reduction from TCMs are generally small and 
more expensive than the technological advances. Last, technology 
and regulations, like new vehicle emission and fuel standards in 
vehicle scrappage programs generally have been more successful 
than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in travel behavior. 

So as TEA-21 reauthorization proceeds, we’re going to need to 
talk a lot more and understand the effectiveness and cost effective¬ 
ness and role of TCMs and conformity in meeting these transpor¬ 
tation and clean air goals. 
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Finally, transportation and air quality officials have raised con¬ 
cerns that conformity is becoming increasingly process driven and 
that as a result, clean air is becoming a secondary factor. Drive the 
process, and clean air is a secondary factor. Moreover, there are 
ambiguities in the statute and regulations being resolved in the 
litigation which increasingly indicates a lack of clarity that Con¬ 
gress should address, Mr. Chairman. 

But I want to thank, in conclusion, 15 cities that responded to 
your and my request for information on their experiences with the 
conformity program. These responses are very helpful, and I would 
just ask unanimous consent that those responses be made part of 
the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. They will be made so. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Smith and the information 
referred to follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Bob Smith, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Hampshire 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome to our Administration witnesses, Mary 
Peters and Jeff Holmstead. This hearing is especially significant because this is the 
only Congressional committee that has jurisdiction over both the Clean Air Act and 
the transportation authorization bill. 

With over 10 years of experience implementing ISTEA, TEA-21 and the related 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990, I think we need to take a hard look at how 
well the transportation conformity program is working to improve air quality. 

In New Hampshire the southern and seacoast areas are designated non-attain¬ 
ment for ozone. The region has background ambient air quality problems primarily 
from out of state sources. 

The region’s 3-year conformity update is due in October of this year, and on this 
Friday, the Federal and state agencies will be meeting to discuss how to avoid a 
conformity lapse and the funding penalties associated with it. 

Their discussion will be about data and models, not about transportation projects. 
They cannot significantly change the air quality model’s emission projections with 
changes to transportation projects. They can, however, change the emission projec¬ 
tions with adjustments to the data for vehicle fleet mix and truck percentages. 

I’m baffled that my state’s highway funds could be diverted and projects delayed— 
not as a penalty for failing to properly consider the air quality impacts of transpor¬ 
tation projects, but as a result of data flaws in an air quality model that is attempt¬ 
ing to predict a precise emission level 20 years into the future. 

Like many areas of the country, the air quality in southern New Hampshire is 
getting better, the congestion is getting worse, and the conformity program threat¬ 
ens to further delay badly needed highway projects. 

There are a couple of major issues with transportation conformity that need to 
be addressed in reauthorization of TEA-21. First, we must address the CMAQ pro¬ 
gram funding levels and apportionment formula. Second, we need to take a hard 
look at the air quality benefits and cost effectiveness of transportation control meas¬ 
ures (TCMs) aimed at reducing vehicle travel. 

When the Senate was debating the 1990 CAA amendments, expectations were 
very high that transportation controls were a cost-effective and simple way to make 
large reduction in vehicle emissions. 

One reason for the role of TCMs in the conformity program is that historically 
the growth in the amount of vehicle travel was anticipated to offset much of the 
gains from EPA vehicle emission standards. 

More recently, vehicle travel is having a smaller and smaller impact on emissions. 

—The impact of cleaner cars and trucks on future vehicle emissions is shown by 
the EPA data on Chart 1. 

—This chart is significant because current projections show that emission levels 
continue to decline, even as VMT (vehicle miles traveled) increase. 

The steep decline in NOx and VOC emissions suggests that the impact of vehicle 
travel on emissions is substantially less than it was in the 1970’s-1990’s. In TEA- 
21, Congress expressed its strong support for the CMAQ (SEE-MACK) program, in¬ 
creasing budget authority from $1 billion per year to $1.6 billion per year. At the 
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same time, however, the Congressional dehates raised questions concerning the pro¬ 
gram’s efficacy. 

In response. Congress directed the National Academy of Sciences’ Transportation 
Research Board (TRB) to evaluate the program’s benefits and cost-effectiveness. 
This study came to several conclusions regarding the CMAQ program and the cost- 
effectiveness of transportation control measures. First, the report concluded that 
CMAQ was an extremely popular program and should be continued, potentially at 
an increased level of funding. Second, emission reductions from TCMs are “generally 
small” and more expensive than technological approaches. 

Lastly, technology and regulations like new-vehicle emission and fuel standards 
and vehicle scrappage programs “generally have been more successful than most 
CMAQ strategies relying on changes in travel behavior.” 

As the TEA-21 reauthorization proceeds, further discussion is needed to better 
understand the effectiveness, cost-effectiveness and role of TCMs and conformity in 
meeting our transportation and clean air goals. 

Another concern to be addressed is the need for more information and tools to 
deal with particulate matter (PM 2.5) pollution, and to prepare for the new PM 2.5 
NAAQS. While it is known that PM2.5 represents a serious health risk, and that 
most transportation related PM 2.5 emissions come from diesel engines, more infor¬ 
mation and research is needed on the effectiveness and cost-effectiveness for dif¬ 
ferent PM 2.5 control strategies. 

Finally, transportation and air quality officials have raised concerns that con¬ 
formity is becoming increasingly process driven, and that the result, cleaner air, is 
becoming a secondary factor. Moreover, there are ambiguities in the statute and reg¬ 
ulations being resolved in litigation, which increasingly indicates a lack of clarity 
that Congress should address. 

Let me conclude by thanking the 15 cities that responded to the chairman’s and 
my request for information on their experiences with the conformity program. Your 
responses are very helpful and will certainly help inform the reauthorization proc¬ 
ess. I ask unanimous consent to include these responses in the record of this hear¬ 
ing. 


Atlanta Regional Commission 

40 COURTLAND STREET, NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30303 
(By Tracy Clymer) 

Updated: June 25, 2002 

Conformity History for the Atlanta Non-Attainment Region 

November 15, 1993—Georgia Environmental Protection Division (EPD) submits 
15 percent Rate of Progress (ROP) Plan to Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
for approval. Provides for at least 15 percent reductions of VOC from 1990-1996. 

November 15, 1994—EPD submits 9 percent ROP Plan to EPA for approval. Pro¬ 
vides for at least a 3 percent per year reduction of NOx for 1997, 1998 and 1999. 

June 28, 1995—Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC) adopts conforming 2010 Re¬ 
gional Transportation Plan (RTP) and Fiscal Year (FY) 1996-2001 Transportation 
Improvement Program (TIP)—six-year TIP, two 3-year tiers. Conformity based on 
VOC budget established in the 15 percent ROP Plan. ARC Resolution 18-95. 

August 7, 1995—United States Department of Transportation (USDOT) con¬ 
formity determination for 2010 RTP and fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP. 

June 17, 1996—EPD submits revisions to the 15 percent ROP Plan and 9 percent 
ROP Plan. NOx budget established, 214.77 tpd. 

Note: ARC was unable to develop a fiscal year 1997-1999 TIP that conformed to 
the NOx emission budget established in the 9 percent ROP Plan. Fiscal year 1997- 
1999 TIP was 21.93 tpd over budget. 

September 25, 1996—^ARC amends the fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP. ARC Resolution 
22-96. 

June 25, 1997—^ARC amends the fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP. ARC Resolution 17- 
97. 

Note: Amendments were limited to projects considered exempt from transpor¬ 
tation conformity requirements. 

December 30, 1997—ARC adopts Interim TIP (ITIP), fiscal year 1998-2000 with 
contingencies (several project removals). ARC Resolution 32-97. 
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January 17, 1998—Conformity lapse begins due to failure to redetermine con¬ 
formity of RTP within 18 months of the State’s most recent State Implementation 
Plan (SIP) revision that establishes Motor Vehicle Emission Budgets (MVEB), as re¬ 
quired by 93.104(e) of transportation conformity rule. 

Note: fiscal year 1996-2001 TIP, approved in August 1995 by USDOT, valid for 
2 years. TIP was to expire in August 1997. However, on February 21, 1997 the Fed¬ 
eral Highway Administration (FHWA) Georgia Division office extended the expira¬ 
tion of the TIP until December 31, 1997, due to previous extenuating circumstances 
of the 1996 Olympic Games (which concluded in early August 1996) and contingent 
upon ARC having a new, conforming RTP by December 31, 1997. As of December 
1997, ARC was not expected to have a conforming RTP until April 1998, at the ear¬ 
liest. On December 22, 1997, FHWA and Federal Transit Administration (FTA) 
again extended expiration of the TIP, upon request of headquarters and in consulta¬ 
tion with EPA, until January 17, 1998. 

January 28, 1998—^ARC adopts fiscal year 1998-2000 ITIP, contingencies met. 
ARC Resolution 2-98. 

April 22, 1998—ARC amends fiscal year 1998-2000 ITIP. ARC Resolution 12-98. 

July 22, 1998—^ARC adopts Interim 2020 RTP and ITIP amended to add fiscal 
year 2001, fiscal year 1999-2001. ARC Resolution 25-98. 

December 2, 1998—fiscal year 1999-2001 ITIP amended. ARC Resolution 38-98. 

January 20, 1999—Georgians for Transportation Alternatives (GTA) v. 

Shackelford^ filed. Plaintiffs challenge decisions made to adopt, approve or fund cer¬ 
tain highway projects on the grounds that decisions violate Clean Air Act (CAA) pro¬ 
visions, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and the Administrative Procedure Act. 

March 18, 1999—9 percent ROP Plan Approved (64 FR 13348). 

April 26, 1999—15 percent ROP Plan Approved (64 FR 20186). 

June 18, 1999—GTA v. Shackelford settled. Settlement agreement requires exten¬ 
sive Peer Review of transportation modeling process within 90 days of Board adop¬ 
tion of conforming TIP and RTP. 

June 23, 1999—ARC adopts fiscal year 2000-2002 ITIP. ARC Resolution 17-99. 

1999—Development/refinement of new draft plan for 2025 RTP and fiscal year 
2001-2003 TIP. 

October 27, 1999—ARC amends fiscal year 2000-2002 ITIP. ARC Resolution 25- 
99. 

October 28, 1999—EPD submits Attainment SIP to EPA for approval. MVEB es¬ 
tablished, NOx = 224.13 tpd, VOC = 132.21 tpd. 

February 28, 2000—MVEB adequacy announced in Federal Register (65 FR 
10490). 

March 22, 2000—^ARC adopts conforming 2025 RTP and fiscal year 2001-2003 
TIP. Conformity based on MVEB established in Attainment SIP submittal. 

April 28, 2000—Petition for Review filed by GTA, et al^. with USEPA in US Court 
of Appeals for the Eleventh Circuit. Petitioners seek review of MVEB adequacy de¬ 
termination. 

June 8, 2000—Petition to EPA for Reconsideration of MVEB Adequacy Deter¬ 
mination filed by Southern Environmental Law Center (SELC) on behalf of GTA et. 
aU. 

June 14-16, 2000—Peer Review of ARC transportation modeling process. Peer Re¬ 
view found transportation and emission models “state of the practice.” 

June 29, 2000—Final written request to EPA for a stay of the MVEB adequacy 
determination, pending review by 11th Circuit Court. 

July 5, 2000—60-day notice of intent to sue sent by SELC to EPA Administrator. 

July 10, 2000—EPA counsel denies stay. 

July 11, 2000—Motion to Stay on Expedited Basis, pending Courts ruling on mer¬ 
its of April 28 Petition, filed by GTA et. al.^ in 11th Circuit Court of Appeals. Peti- 


^Plaintiffs: GTA, Georgia Conservancy, and Sierra Club. Defendants: Wayne Shacklford— 
Commissioner of Georgia Department of Transportation (GDOT), GDOT, Secretary USDOT, 
FHWA Administrator, FTA Administrator, Georgia Division FHWA and FTA Regional Adminis¬ 
trators, ARC. 

^Petitioners: GTA, Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Jus¬ 
tice and Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda. Respondent: USEPA. 

^GTA, Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, Georgia 
Coalition for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. 

’^Petitioners: GTA, Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Jus¬ 
tice and Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda. Respondent: USEPA. Intervening Respond¬ 
ent: Georgia EPD. 
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tioners request that the order state the MVEB may not be used by USDOT for pur¬ 
poses of transportation conformity or TIP approval/implementation. 

July 18, 2000—Motion to Stay granted by 11th Circuit Court of Appeals, pending 
the Court’s decision on the merits of the petition. Expedited schedule issued for fur¬ 
ther proceedings. 

July 18, 2000—EPA concurs with positive conformity determination. 

July 25, 2000—USDOT makes positive conformity determination for 2026 RTP 
and fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP. 

Note: Because the MVEB established in the October 1999 SIP submittal could not 
be used due to litigation, the positive conformity determination was based on the 
MVEB established in the 9 percent HOP Plan (last legally approved budgets). 

August 8, 2000—EPD requests that EPA rescind the positive adequacy determina¬ 
tion. 

August 10, 2000—Motion for Voluntary Remand filed by EPA in 11th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. EPA requests that the Court remand the matter back to the Agen¬ 
cy so that the positive MVEB adequacy determination could be withdrawn. EPA ar¬ 
gues that the MVEB adequacy determination is no longer relevant for any purpose 
considering the conformity determination was made using previously established 
budgets. 

August 24, 2000—Motion for Voluntary Remand refused by 11th Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

August 30, 2000—US Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia decides that 
implementation of NOx SIP Call cannot be required before May 31, 2004 

December 21, 2000—EPD sends letter to EPA withdrawing MVEB contained in 
the October 28, 1999 SIP submittal. EPD asks EPA to not consider budgets further 
until State concludes work needed to submit a revised budget (speed study, updated 
registration data, etc). 

December 22, 2000—Joint motion (EPD/EPA) filed with 11th Circuit Court to stay 
further proceedings for review of MVEB adequacy determination. Motion based on 
agreement that MVEB established in October 28, 1999 SIP submittal are no longer 
appropriate for purposes of making a transportation conformity decision. Joint mo¬ 
tion also requests permission for EPA to withdraw finding of adequacy. 

January 12, 2001—11th Circuit Court grants EPA motion to withdraw adequacy 
determination. 

January 26, 2001—MVEB adequacy determination withdrawn by EPA. With¬ 
drawal based upon EPD’s request that EPA not consider budgets until further work 
is completed for budget revisions and NOx SIP Call Implementation delay until 
2004. (66 FR 7904) 

January 17, 2001—Sierra Club et. al.® file suit in US District Court of Northern 
District of Georgia against EPA Administrator for failure to reclassify Atlanta from 
“serious” to “severe”. BUMP-UP SUIT. Petitioners seek to require that EPA perform 
mandatory finding as to whether Atlanta attained the ozone standard by Nov 15, 
1999 under Section 181/182 of the CAA. 

February 13, 2001—Sierra Club et. al. v. ARC et. al.® filed in US District Court 
of Northern District of Georgia. Suit seeks declaratory judgment based on alleged 
violations of CAA conformity requirements, violations of TEA-21 Transportation 
Law, and public participation requirements for the 2025 RTP and fiscal year 2001- 
2003 TIP. In addition to declaratory relief, plaintiffs enjoin advancement of 2025 
RTP and fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP. 

April 5, 2001—Sierra Club et. al. request preliminary injunction to stop advance¬ 
ment of any projects in the 2025 RTP or fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP until Federal 
lawsuit is heard. 

May 28, 2001—Declaration of Michael A. Repogle for plaintiffs 

May 29, 2001—Declaration of Robert A Johnston for plaintiffs 

June 5 and June 6, 2001—Injunction Hearing 

June 15, 2001—Judge Beverly Martin, U.S. District Judge, denies request for in¬ 
junction. Directs parties to file preliminary planning report and scheduling order. 

July 25, 2001—Request for Production of Documents and Interrogatories from 
plaintiffs. 

July 31, 2001—Sierra Club et.al. file Motion for Partial Summary Judgement 


^Plaintiffs: Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, 
Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. Defendant: EPA Admin¬ 
istrator. 

^Plaintiffs: Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, 
Georgia Coalition for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. Defendants: ARC, 
GDOT, Georgia State Transportation Board, UDOT, FHWA, ETA, and directors of these agen¬ 
cies. 
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August 27, 2001—Defendants object to Request for Production of Documents and 
Interrogatories. 

January 8, 2002—USEPA publishes approval of MVEBs submitted with July 17, 
2001 SIP submittal in FR (67 FR 887). 

January 18, 2002—Judge Beverly Martin rules in favor of defendants for Feb¬ 
ruary 2001 lawsuit. She finds that State and Federal agencies did not violate the 
Clean Air Act when they approved the 2025 RTP and fiscal year 2001-2003 TIP in 
2000. (Sierra Club v. Atlanta Regional Commission, N.D. Ga., No. l:01-CV-0428, 1/ 
18/02). 

January 23, 2002—MVEBs become effective. 

March 1, 2002—Petitioners (see case below) submitted to EPA a written request 
for a stay of MVEB adequacy determination. 

March 7, 2002—Sierra Club et. al v. USEPA'^ filed in 11th Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals. MVEB CHALLENGE. Petitioners ask that the Court vacate the Final Rule 
approving the MVEBs submitted with the July 17, 2001 SIP submittal. Argument 
based on extension policy to 2004. Petitioner’s also file Petition for Review and ac¬ 
companying Motion to Stay on an Expedited Basis. 

March 13, 2002—Affadavit of Charles Krautler, ARC re: Petitioners Petition for 
Review and accompanying Motion to Stay on an Expedited Basis filed in 11th Cir¬ 
cuit Court. 

March 14, 2002—Response of the State of Georgia in Opposition to Petioners’ Mo¬ 
tion for Stay on an Expedited Basis and Cross-Motion by the State to Stay all Fur¬ 
ther Proceeings filed in 11th Circuit Court. 

March 14, 2002—Respondent’s (EPA) Opposition to Petitioners’ Motion for Stay 
and Cross-Motion for a Stay of the Proceeding filed in 11th Circuit Court. 

April 17, 2002—11th Circuit Court grants Motion for Stay of MVEB. 

May 7, 2002—USEPA Approval and Promulgation of Georgia 1-Hour Ozone At¬ 
tainment Demonstration, Motor Vehicle Emissions Budgets, 

Reasonably Available Control Measures, Contingency Measures and 

Attainment Date Extension (67 FR 30574) 

Note: Trigger clock was halted 21 days—from date of MVEB stay (April 17) to 
date of SIP approval (May 7). 

Note: In May 2002, EPA also filed a Motion to Dismiss as Moot in regards to the 
Bump-Up lawsuit; the argument being that the approval of the Atlanta Attainment 
SIP authorized the extension of the attainment date from 1999 to 2004. More spe¬ 
cifically, under Section 307 of the CAA the US District Court does not have jurisdic¬ 
tion to review EPA SIP determinations, only Circuit Court of Appeals have this au¬ 
thority. Sierra Club has requested that the District Court retain jurisdiction over 
this case in the event that the 11th Circuit Court overturns EPA’s approval of the 
SIP (assuming that a petition challenging EPA’s approval of the SIP will be filed, 
on an expedited basis, between June 18 and July 8, 2002 with the 11th Circuit 
Court-see comment below). 

May 22, 2002—Petition for Review of the MVEB dismissed—clerk’s dismissal only 
(EPA’s Motion to Dismiss as Moot never docketed). Case already dismissed for want 
of prosecution as a result of Sierra Club failure to file abstracts of the administra¬ 
tive record. 

June ? 2002—11th Circuit Court reinstates the MVEB lawsuit, orders EPA to file 
brief on the merits of the case by June 26, 2002. EPA will refile its Motion to Dis¬ 
miss as Moot. 

Note: The MVEB stay is back in place as a result of 11th Circuit Court rein¬ 
stating the MVEB lawsuit. The MVEB cannot be used for conformity analysis until 
the stay is lifted. 

June 7, 2002—Sierra Club asks EPA Regional Administrator to withdraw or stay 
EPA’s SIP approval. 

June 13, 2002—Regional Administrator denies request to stay or withdraw EPA’s 
SIP approval. EPA, therefore, expects that a petition challenging EPA’s approval of 
the SIP will be filed, with Motion for an Expedited Stay, between June 18 and July 
8, 2002 (challenge must be filed within 60 days of publication of approval of the SIP 
in the Federal Register, deadline is July 8). Petition will challenge the extension of 
the attainment date to 2004. 

June 26, 2002—SELC for Southern Organizing Committee, Georgia Coalition for 
Peoples Agenda vs EPA. Petition filed for Review of EPA’s Approval of the Georgia 
Attainment SIP. Motion filed for Expedited Stay of EPA’s Approval with 11th Cir¬ 
cuit Court 


'^Plaintiffs: Sierra Club, Southern Organizing Committee for Economic and Social Justice, 
Georgia Committee for the People’s Agenda and Environmental Defense. Defendant: USEPA. 
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July 2, 2002—Sierra et al vs ARC, GDOT, USDOT. Appeal of 2/28/02 Final Judg¬ 
ment. Oral arguments to be rescheduled after August with 11th Circuit Court. 

July 2, 2002—Sierra vs EPA. DC Court vacated (removed approval of) revised 
SIPs for DC area. Basis of argument—EPA not authorized to approve revised SIPs 
that extend area’s attainment date. 


North Central Texas Council of Governments, 

Arlington, TX, July 30, 2002. 

The Honorable Jim Jeffords, Chairman 
Committee on Environment and Public Works 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510-6175 


Dear Chairman Jeffords: This letter is in response to a request made by the Com¬ 
mittee on Environment and Public Works of the U.S. Senate, dated July 3, 2002, 
regarding our experience with the Clean Air Act conformity program and transpor¬ 
tation control measures, and the impact these have had on our transportation and 
air quality efforts. Attached you will find responses to the series of specific questions 
that were transmitted to us. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide input on the reauthorization of the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century process. If I can be of further assist¬ 
ance on this subject matter, I can be reached at (817) 695-9240. 

Sincerely, 


Michael Morris, P.E., 
Director of Transportation 


DIFFERENCE IN TIMING OF SCHEDULES 

Question. Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, etc. 
and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or nar¬ 
rative description of your various schedules. 

Response. The differences of the schedules for the SIP, TIP, Metropolitan Trans¬ 
portation Plan (MTP), and Conformity are varied and can come without warning. 
For the Dallas-Fort Worth Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO), the MTP is 
usually prepared every 3 years, consistent with Federal rules. However, SIP or TIP 
influences could trigger a new MTP out of sequence. As a result, a new conformity 
analysis is required. As highlighted in Table 1, the MPO decided a MTP Update was 
required in 2001 (less than a year after receiving Federal approval on a similar ef¬ 
fort) to ensure a 3-year MTP cycle due to a SIP schedule that would establish new 
motor vehicle emission budgets (MVEBs) and conformity. 

A new TIP is developed every year due to the number of transportation projects 
being planned. This is above the typical 2-year cycle. As a result, a new conformity 
analysis is required. However, due to Tier II regulatory language contained in our 
applicable SIP, the region is unable to perform a necessary conformity analysis on 
the TIP in 2003, therefore our TIP schedule, and associative conformity analysis, 
changed to make TIP modifications prior and after our freeze (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1: DALLAS-FORT WORTH METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING DOCUMENT SCHEDULES 
Current Schedules 


Year 

SIP (as needed or at¬ 
tainment date) 

MTP (every 3 years) 

TIP (every 2 years) 

Conformity (used to 
measure SIP, TIP and 
MTP) 

1997 . 


X 

X 

X 

1998 . 



X 

X 

1999 . 

X 


X 

X 

2000 . 


X 


X 

2001 . 


*x 

X 

X 

2002 . 



X 

X 

2003 . 





2004 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2005 . 



X 

X 

2006 . 
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TABLE 1: DALLAS-FORT WORTH METROPOLITAN PLANNING ORGANIZATION—Continued 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING DOCUMENT SCHEDULES 
Current Schedules 


Year 

SIP (as needed or at¬ 
tainment date) 

MTP (every 3 years) 

TIP (eveiy 2 years) 

Conformity (used to 
measure SIP, TIP and 
MTP) 

2007 


X 

X 

X 


MTP Update required to ensure 3-year cycle maintained as resuit ot new SiP 2004 


These conflicting schedules hinder a region’s ability to appropriately implement 
policies, programs, and projects in a Plan or TIP as planning documents continue 
to be the focus. In addition, differences in timing of schedules and premature adjust¬ 
ments to schedules impede development of an out year strategic milestone calendar, 
sending confusion to our regional partners and resource agencies as they try to in¬ 
corporate their planning activities to these Federal obligations. 

Question. What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

Response. The timely implementation of transportation projects and programs are 
of high priority. Therefore, to avoid impacts, schedules of the TIP and MTP are 
often adjusted, within the limits allowed by regulations, to ensure that projects and 
programs that are ready for implementation can proceed. However, SIP-related re¬ 
quirements are often out of sync with the TIP and MTP and have the potential to 
cause TIP and MTP modification freezes due to the inability to perform an air qual¬ 
ity conformity analysis. This could cause recommended projects from being able to 
proceed because they may be inconsistent with TIP or MTP. Unnecessary delays 
could cause construction costs to increase and have a negative impact on air quality 
if projects cannot be implemented as expected. Generally, more time is spent on re¬ 
planning already approved plans than working on the implementation of specific 
projects. Greater focus on mobility and air quality project delivery is necessary. 

Question. What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response. Keeping in mind the varying schedules with SIPs and conformity asso¬ 
ciated to a MTP and TIP, experiences in coordinating among these elements have 
been a challenging process in the Dallas-Fort Worth Metropolitan Area. This can 
be attributed to coordinating a MTP that has a 3-year update cycle, a TIP that has 
a 2-year update cycle, and a SIP submittal process influenced by real-time observed 
air quality data. 

As experienced in the DFW area, a SIP submittal can introduce regulatory lan¬ 
guage that would require changing air quality conformity schedules of a MTP and 
TIP. An example is the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) position with re¬ 
gards to use of Tier II automobile standards in the MOBILES emission factor model. 
This situation required the region to take a step back in its implementation of poli¬ 
cies, programs, and projects and reissue multiple planning activities. 

MOBILES VERSUS MOBILES PROJECTIONS 

Question. Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILES emission projec¬ 
tions. 

Response. In the fall of 2001, the EPA sponsored a study to evaluate the dif¬ 
ferences of MOBILES and MOBILES using local data from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
region. Although a final report has not yet been published, draft reports indicate 
an increase in MOBILES projected Volatile Organic Compounds (VOC) and Nitrogen 
Oxides (NOx) of up to 60 percent over MOBILES. After approximately 2008, pro¬ 
jected emissions are similar between MOBILES and MOBILES. This significant 
trend continues to occur into the future where we see MOBILES emissions well 
below those of MOBILES emissions. These trends are consistent with national re¬ 
search performed on MOBILES versus MOBILES. 

Question. How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Due to the significant differences in near term emissions between the two emis¬ 
sion factor models, it would be extremely difficult for a region to pass a conformity 
analysis using MOBILES against SIP motor vehicle emissions budgets previously 
developed with MOBILES. Since this is an obvious analysis mismatch, the Dallas- 
Eort Worth nonattainment area has planned its schedules accordingly to avoid such 
an evaluation (as noted in the Differences in Timing of Schedules responses above). 
The proper method, which is included in our mid-course review, is to recalibrate the 
air chemistry model with the new MOBILES emission software and reforecast the 
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emissions permitted in a demonstration of attainment (i.e., higher emission do not 
necessarily mean a SIP or conformity analysis would not be successful.) 

Question. How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Response. As part of the Dallas-Eort Worth SIP submittal in April 2000, a mid¬ 
course SIP review is committed to EPA by May 2004. Within this process, 
MOBILES emission projections will be incorporated into an air chemistry model 
through new on-road mobile source emission inventories. This modeling process will 
establish MOBILES derived motor vehicle emissions budgets for the nonattainment 
area for use in an air quality conformity analysis scheduled in 2004. 

Question. Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. As an example, if more on-road mobile emission reductions are nec¬ 
essary to ultimately meet the 8-hour standard, then it could be assumed the result¬ 
ing motor vehicle emissions budgets will decrease. More information will be avail¬ 
able through a comprehensive emissions analysis following final rules. A different 
mix of controls may be necessary to meet an 8-hour standard, which are not well 
understood today (e.g. role of VOC emissions.) 

ADDITIONAL VEHICLE EMISSION CONTROLS 

Question. What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu¬ 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response. Having just completed a comprehensive and technical review of on-road 
mobile control strategies for the Dallas-Eort Worth SIP, there is no other existing 
control strategy to significantly reduce vehicle emissions that could be feasibly im¬ 
plemented in the region. As we continue to seek or develop additional controls, we 
keep in mind the main elements of on-road mobile emissions; cold starts, pre 10 
a.m. emissions, hard acceleration, excessive idling, high emitting vehicles, diesel en¬ 
gines, low speeds, excessive speeds. Another approach to reduce vehicular emissions 
is to advance already existing Federal gasoline, diesel, and engine standards earlier 
than required. One has to remember that Dallas-Eort Worth is already imple¬ 
menting an aggressive high-emitting vehicle program, freeway management cur¬ 
riculum for fire and police, vehicle speed reduction with enforcement, and sustain¬ 
able development projects. 

Question. Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response. One cannot conclusively state that the above-mentioned measures 
would counter all the potential increases in emissions projected in MOBILES, since 
the model is yet to be tested under Dallas-Eort Worth specific conditions and the 
appropriate methodology is to recalibrate the air chemistry models to determine 
needed emission budgets. 

ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION CONTROL MEASURES 

Question. What role do TCM’s plan in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis¬ 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Response. Conformity could not be certified without CMAQ funds and Transpor¬ 
tation Control Measures (TCMs). TCMs, along with other pollution reduction strate¬ 
gies, have assisted the Dallas-Eort Worth region in working toward attainment by 
continually reducing the number of ozone exceedance days recorded in the region 
from 15 in 1995 to 2 in 2001. Currently, the Dallas-Eort Worth region is under a 
conforming MTP that includes Intersection Improvements, Rail Projects, Bicycle and 
Pedestrian Facilities, High Occupancy Vehicle Lanes, Vanpools, Park and Ride Lots, 
and Grade Separations. Table 2 outlines the emission reduction estimates associated 
with each TCM category. Most TCMs in the plan are funded through the CMAQ 
Program. Although not classified as TCMs, additional strategies utilizing CMAQ 
funds and included in the region’s SIP include clean vehicles. Intelligent Transpor¬ 
tation Systems, vehicle retirement, sustainable development, and traffic signal im¬ 
provements. 
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Table 2 





Emission Reduction Estimates (Ibs/day) 


Transportation Control Measures 

Commitments 

Volatile Organic Compounds 

Nitrogen Oxides 




2007 

2015 

2025 

2007 

2015 

2025 

Intersection Improvements . 

775 Locations .... 

2,306 

1,450 

1,293 

4,635 

2,420 

2,150 

Grade Separations (1). 

L5 Locations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HOV Lanes (1) . 

76 Miles. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Park-n-Ride Lots (2) . 

8,236 Spaces. 

94 

60 

54 

190 

100 

87 


710 Miles. 

L,140 

727 

649 

2,290 

1,202 

1,046 

Rail (1) ..1. 

96.9 Miles. 





341 

217 

194 

685 

360 

313 

TOTAL (Ibs/day) . 


3,881 

1.94 

2,454 

1.23 

2,190 

1.10 

7,800 

3.90 

4,082 

2.04 

3,596 

1.80 

TOTAL (tons/day) . 



(1) Emission reduction benefits have been included directly in the Dallas/Fort Worth Regional Travel Model (DFWRTM). 

(2) Emission reduction benefits are both post-processed and included directly in the DFWRTM. 


Question. What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Response. TCMs amount to approximately 5 percent of on-road NOx emission re¬ 
ductions in 2007 and 4 percent of on-road VOC emission reductions. Without CMAQ 
funding, conformity could not have been certified. 

Question. Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emissions reductions? 

Response. No. All CMAQ projects have identified emission reduction credits as re¬ 
quested by the Texas Department of Transportation for a CMAQ Annual Report. It 
should be noted that the CMAQ program has encouraged a great deal of planning 
and funding creativity due to different regulations impacting CMAQ and the Surface 
Transportation Program. This creativity has shaped air quality policies, programs, 
and projects for the benefit of reaching attainment and better quality of life for each 
citizen. Without innovative programming, a less aggressive air quality program 
would have resulted. 


IMPACTS OF CONFORMITY LAPSE 

Question. If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 

Response. The Dallas-Fort Worth region has not experienced a conformity lapse. 

Question. When projects were reactivated, after U.S. DOT approved your con¬ 
formity determination, what impact did this have on funding, project completion 
dates, personnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

Response. This question does not apply to the Dallas-Fort Worth region. 

Question. What impact did the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to 
eliminate the EPA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on 
your transportation investments? 

Response. The March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision did not have any no¬ 
ticeable impact on transportation investments in the Dallas-Fort Worth region. 

ROLE OF MOTOR VEHICLE EMISSION ESTIMATES AND MODELS 

Question. How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Response. The procedure for estimating on-road mobile emissions is consistent for 
both the SIP and the Air Quality Conformity Analysis. However, conducting a con¬ 
formity analysis on a more frequent time scale allows for the use of latest planning 
assumptions and tools to better quantify vehicle emissions. Many parameters in¬ 
volved in the quantification of emissions change over time such as roadway and 
transit networks, vehicle mix, and demographic data. As a result, new emission esti¬ 
mates are actually created with each conformity analysis. In addition, the effective¬ 
ness of control strategies, including TCMs are evaluated based upon implementation 
schedule and before/after studies. The regular study of a region’s dynamics and the 
consequential effect on emissions better prepare an agency when it is time to de¬ 
velop a new SIP. Better knowledge of vehicle emission estimates ultimately leads 
to better protection of public health. This replanning effect is offset by less time ac¬ 
tually implementing aggressive air quality strategies. 

Question. How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi¬ 
ence? 
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Response. Regional on-road motor vehicle emissions estimates in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth nonattainment area have been consistently following a decreasing trend due 
to the region implementing many control strategies over the past 10 years. Specifi¬ 
cally, significant emissions reductions are attributed to inspection and maintenance, 
reformulated fuels, transportation control measures, continual advances in vehicle 
technology, and associated vehicle fleet turnover. Table 3 lists the official on-road 
mobile emission estimates for the Dallas-Fort Worth ozone nonattainment area. 

TABLE 3 

Dallas-Fort Worth Ozone Nonattainment Area 
Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates 


YEAR 


VOC (tpd) 


NOx (tpd) 


1990 . 

. 306.60 .. 

1996 . 

. 235.00 .. 

1999 . 

. 125.25 .. 

2007 . 

. 75.34 .... 


293.03 
NOx Waiver 
NOx Waiver 
149.72 


Question. How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro¬ 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response. The overall decrease in modeled motor vehicle estimates compare well 
with monitor data from 1990 to 2001. During this time period, the extents to which 
the monitors violate the 1-hour ozone standard have steadily decreased indicating 
a concurrent decrease in precursor pollutants released into the atmosphere. In com¬ 
parison to observed monitored data, the highest number of exceedances recorded at 
any given monitor over a 3-year averaging period has decreased from 12 
exceedances in the 1994 to 1996 timeframe to 3 exceedances in the 1999 to 2001 
timeframe. 


ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION MODELS 

Question. Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor¬ 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af¬ 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Response. Yes and no. Transportation analysis models in use today were origi¬ 
nally developed for macroscale level planning, not micro-scale level planning re¬ 
quired in air chemistry modeling. Issues include time-of-day, speeds, functional clas¬ 
sification, vehicle miles of travel, etc. For more information on concerns regarding 
existing transportation analysis models and recommendations for future models, 
please refer to a report published by the National Research Council; Modeling Mo¬ 
bile Source Emissions, 2000, National Academy of Science. However, transportation 
models are more accurate than emission models (e.g., MOBILES vs. MOBILES) and 
air chemistry models (e.g., for 20 years urban areas were told to reduce VOC emis¬ 
sions instead of NOx emissions.) 

Question. How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Response. The Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Travel Demand Model tracks vehicle 
miles of travel very well. The roadway travel model calibration and validation proc¬ 
ess are major steps prior to the forecasting process to ensure the travel model rep¬ 
licates observed human travel behavior in the region adequately. In the Dallas-Fort 
Worth region, models project 20 years backward before they are asked to project 20 
years forward. 

Question. Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response. The travel model is sensitive to the effects of induced traffic. It depends 
on your definition of induced travel. Induced travel includes population and employ¬ 
ment relocation, and trip length increases with freeway investments. This travel 
model does this. Route choice and time of day travel is not classified as induced 
travel although most models successfully address this. The better question is how 
well does EPA forecast emissions and air quality models forecast ambient ozone lev¬ 
els accurately. A review of the previously cited NAS document is suggested. 
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Denver Regional Council of Governments, 

July 24, 2002. 

Committee on Environment and Public Works 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510-6175 


Dear Mr. Chairman: Thank you for the opportunity to provide for your consider¬ 
ation our experience with the Clean Air Act conformity program and transportation 
control measures and the impact these have had on our transportation planning ef¬ 
forts. We are pleased to hear that the committee will evaluate the conformity pro¬ 
gram as part of the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

As the Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) for the Denver region, the 
Denver Regional Council of Governments (DRCOG) has had extensive experience 
with the conformity requirements of the Clean Air Act. In response to your letter 
we have attached a document, “Denver, Colorado Conformity Case Study,” which 
addresses in some detail the seven issue areas you identified, including an assess¬ 
ment of the impact on our ability to perform our responsibilities under TEA-21. 

Our overall characterization of the conformity program is that it is an important 
and largely successful Federal program that could be improved both with the addi¬ 
tion of some flexibility that would allow transportation and air quality agencies to 
adapt the requirements to local circumstances and with some funding to better en¬ 
able transportation and air quality agencies to meet this mandate. 

Our experience in Denver in particular points out the need for some flexibility in 
the State Implementation Plan (SIP) process to allow for updating mobile source 
budgets to incorporate current information and models and to achieve consistency 
between the transportation and air quality planning processes and resulting docu¬ 
ments. Similarly, consistency between the transportation and air quality planning 
processes and documents, both in the timing of the schedules for their adoption and 
amendment and in the timeframes used in the transportation and air quality anal¬ 
yses, would greatly assist our efforts to meet the national goals of clean air and effi¬ 
cient transportation. 

Our other recommendations regarding the conformity program relate to our expe¬ 
rience with the conformity analysis process. The process for determining conformity 
is very complex and time consuming. We have had to assign significant funding and 
staff resources from other projects to perform the mandated conformity analyses. It 
would be very helpful if reauthorization would provide resources for conformity de¬ 
termination efforts. 

The law also should provide some flexibility in the use of the transportation mod¬ 
els for conformity determinations to better account for the inherent limitations of 
these models. The regional transportation analysis models only produce relative lev¬ 
els of impacts but under the existing conformity program have been required to pro¬ 
vide “hard” estimates that become legally binding. It makes more-sense to us that 
the law allow the use of estimates in ranges, rather than absolute numbers. Also, 
further study of the amount of “induced travel demand” is necessary to better ac¬ 
count for it in the transportation modeling process. This could be a useful addition 
to the transportation modeling process provided agreement could be reached as to 
how to account for it. 

The attached document provides additional detail and background for these policy 
recommendations, as well as summarizing cur experience withh the other issue 
areas you have identified. We hope that you find our experience and recommenda¬ 
tions useful in your efforts to improve the conformity program and its role in achiev¬ 
ing the national priorities of clean air and efficient transportation. If you would like 
further information, please do not hesitate to contact Jeff May at 303-480-6746 or 
mailto:jmay@drcog.org. 

Sincerely, 


Karin McGowan, 

Director, Policy and Legislative Division. 


Denver Colorado Conformity Case Study 

(Submitted by The Denver Regional Council of Governments on July 23, 2002) 

This paper is organized according to the issues identified in the above referenced 
letter and questionnaire. 
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Difference in Timing of Schedules 

The difference in timing of schedules for adopting and amending transportation 
and air quality plans and for adopting conformity findings has created a situation 
where transportation and air quality agencies have had to expend an enormous 
amount of resources to coordinate the inconsistent federally mandated schedules. 

The air quality planning process and the transportation planning process in the 
Denver region have accommodated conflicting Federal requirements in terms of 
schedules for the State implementation process (SIP), Regional Transportation Plan 
(RTP), Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), and conformity requirements. 
Over the last 12 years, the process has worked only because of cooperative and col¬ 
laborative efforts by the Regional Air Quality Council (RAQC), which is the lead air 
quality agency for the Denver area, the Air Pollution Control Division (APCD) of 
the Colorado Department of Health and Public Environment, the regional office of 
the United States Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), local project implemen¬ 
tation agencies, including the Colorado Department of Transportation (CDOT) and 
the Denver Regional Council of Governments (DRCOG) as Metropolitan Planning 
Organization (MPO). The SIP documents for Denver are now all maintenance plans, 
which have been developed by the air quality planning agencies and approved or 
found adequate by the USEPA. Both the RAQC and the APCD as well as the EPA 
regional office have been very cognizant of the impact of the adoption of their docu¬ 
ments on the transportation planning process and have modified their schedules for 
development and adoption of air quality planning documents so as not to negatively 
impact the transportation planning process. 

In addition, local efforts have had to overcome inconsistent federally mandated 
timeframes. Even though Federal regulations only call for short term analysis of air 
quality problems, the RAQC developed a non-regulatory long-range air quality plan 
(Blue Print for Clean Air) which bridges the gap between the federally SIP man¬ 
dated 3-10 year planning horizon on SIP documents, and the federally mandated 
longer range, 6 to 20 year planning timeframe of the transportation planning proc¬ 
ess documents. In addition the development of each mobile source budget has been 
accompanied by an informal review of long-range impacts to ensure that the Trans¬ 
portation Planning Process in conformity determinations can logically meet the pro¬ 
posed budget. 

The problems encountered in the Denver area could be reduced by providing more 
flexibility in the SIP process for updating mobile source budgets, using more current 
information and models than was available when these SIP documents were pre¬ 
pared, and also by creating consistency between the analysis timelines for all the 
various documents in the air quality and transportation planning process. 

The lack of congruity between the transportation and air quality schedules has 
had impacts on the cost of investments in highway and safety projects. At one point 
early in the conformity process, the Denver region was unable to proceed with new 
capacity projects for approximately 18 months, during which time only projects ex¬ 
empt from the conformity process were moved forward. During the 1-year period in 
which we could not move forward with new capacity projects, the Colorado construc¬ 
tion costs index increased approximately 4 percent percent. 

The conformity process has had a larger impact on transportation funded air qual¬ 
ity projects and activities. The process has reinforced the need for transportation 
projects that aid in finding conformity. An example of these projects are PM-10 pro¬ 
grams which use local. State and Federal highway funds for street de-icing and anti¬ 
icing programs and street sweeping. 

The Transportation Planning Process works cooperatively with the Air Quality 
Planning process to develop logical air quality emissions budgets that protect public 
health and allow necessary transportation projects to proceed. 

Experience in the Denver region has led us not to include many items as Trans¬ 
portation Control Measures (TCM’s) in the SIP-documents. The combination of log¬ 
ical budgets and few legally mandated TCMs has allowed the region to process ten 
conformity findings in the last 12 years. Only in 1993 was the Transportation Plan¬ 
ning Process unable to find conformity and a list of projects was adopted rather 
than a Transportation Improvement Program. Our inability to meet the emission 
budgets in 1993 was resolved by the Air Quality Planning process agreeing to make 
changes to the vehicle inspection and maintenance program sufficient to reduce mo¬ 
bile source emissions below the adopted budget and allow a conformity finding. 

MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

There is a need for recognition in the Air Quality Planning Process of the impacts 
of applying Mobile6 projections in the conformity determination as compared to 
Mobiles projections. The emissions budgets adopted through the Air Quality Plan- 
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ning Process will have to be changed to ensure conformity of the RTF in the new 
2030 horizon year. 

MobileO significantly changes estimated emissions from those estimated using 
Mobiles. The most significant problem for the Denver region is in terms of carbon 
monoxide. Our current budget is 800 tons per day. Using MobileS we have met this 
budget for all years out to our long-range planning horizon of 2025. In contrast 
Mobiles emissions exceed the current budget in all future horizon years. In 2010 
Mobiles estimates approximately 1200 tons per day, 400 tons higher than the exist¬ 
ing budget. Note that the MobileS rate of decrease in emissions over time is greater 
than that projected by MobileS out to all horizon years. This will greatly simplify 
our ability to demonstrate that a higher CO budget can be allowed while still pro¬ 
tecting the CO National Ambient Air Quality standard (NAAQS). For other pollut¬ 
ants such as VOC and NOx associated with ozone and NOx associated with PMIO, 
this problem will not exist. The emissions are less than the current budgets in all 
future horizon years out to 2025. In all cases the MobileS rate of decrease in emis¬ 
sions is greater than that found in MobileS for all horizon years. 

The carbon monoxide budget will have to be changed in order for Denver to find 
conformity using MobileS. This includes the budget not only through 2010 but 
through all horizon years. The Air Quality Planning process, with assistance from 
DRCOG and CDOT is moving to implement MobileS. This will necessitate legal ac¬ 
tions to change the budget that are currently planning for mid 2003. This should 
allow conformity processes to move forward for adoption of our 2030 RTF and the 
related sub-documents. These conformity findings are expected late in 2003 and in 
2004. 

It is unknown whether the new 8 hour ozone standard will lead to an increase 
or decrease in vehicle emissions budget. The Denver region has been very close to 
the standard, but has not yet violated the NAAQS. If a violation of the NAAQS oc¬ 
curs, the Air Quality and Transportation Planning processes will have to deal with 
the development of new vehicle emissions budgets. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Denver currently has a centralized I&M 240 program in place. It has been pro¬ 
posed to replace some of the centralized operation with a clean screen remote de- 
vice-sensing program. The negative impact of a clean screen program versus a cen¬ 
tralized program has already been accounted for in the maintenance plan. Imple¬ 
mentation of clean screen is unsure, as State legislative authority has not yet been 
obtained. 

The Denver area led the way nationally in terms of oxygenated fuel programs 
aimed at carbon monoxide emission reduction in wintertime. During the summer, 
local refineries and dealers voluntarily change fuel specifications to reduce the dan¬ 
ger of an ozone violation. It seems unlikely that additional vehicle emission controls 
which can be implemented independently within the State of Colorado would be suf¬ 
ficient to offset the increase in emissions projected under MobileG for carbon mon¬ 
oxide. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Adopted Transportation Control Measures play a part in attainment demonstra¬ 
tion. Today there is only one outstanding Transportation Control Measure (TCM) 
not fully implemented. That project is the construction of a light rail line in the 
southeast (1-25) corridor. This project is included in the RTF and funded in the TIP. 
It has a Full Funding Grant Agreement and is projected to be completed in 2007. 
Credit for this is taken as an ’on’ model emission reduction. As such, the emission 
reduction is not separately calculated. 

The effect is CMAQ projects funded through the TIP are included in the air qual¬ 
ity conformity documentation. These emission reduction credits are calculated ’off 
model, with the exception of a few transit projects that are included ’on’ model. The 
’off credits are not used in the conformity finding directly, but instead are consid¬ 
ered a safety margin in meeting the emissions budgets. In past conformity findings 
the emission credits for such ’off model projects have typically been on the order 
of 3 to 5 percent of total emissions. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Immediately after the adoption of ISTEA, and the promulgation of conformity reg¬ 
ulations and guidelines, the Denver region was unable to show conformity for ap¬ 
proximately 18 months. During this time period in 1993, the Denver region adopted 
a list of projects (LOP) in place of a TIP. During this period of time only safety and 
other exempt projects could proceed forward. Other projects could not move forward 
if they resulted in additional highway capacity. During this year the Colorado con- 
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struction index went up 3.6 percent. The project completion dates were pushed back 
by approximately 1 year because of this delay. 

The impact of the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to eliminate the 
EPA “grandfather” provisions from the conformity regulations was to increase the 
level of uncertainty concerning the Denver region’s ability to implement projects. No 
longer could implementing agencies assume that a project could move forward after 
a certain point in the planning and implementation process. This may have led to 
early implementation of preliminary phases of projects to get them underway and 
effectively grandfathered for implementation. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

The Air Quality conformity analysis is heavily dependant upon accurate and pre¬ 
cise estimates of motor vehicle emissions. The effect of this has been to increase the 
resources dedicated to development of motor vehicle emissions estimates. The emis¬ 
sion estimates have much improved through the agency coordination and inter¬ 
agency cross checking of data and information. As the Federal Government did not 
provide additional resources for the conformity process, the dollar and manpower re¬ 
sources use in this analysis had to be taken from other planning efforts. 

The factor that has led to the largest changes in estimates of regional motor vehi¬ 
cle emissions has been changes in the MOBILE models. As each generation of mo¬ 
bile model has been released, the estimates of emissions increased or decreased, 
often significantly (See MobileS vs. MobileG discussion earlier). In addition trends 
through time have changed with various Mobile models having more pessimistic or 
more optimistic views of the future. That said, the tie between emissions estimates 
and base year air quality monitored data, has led to comparatively accurate esti¬ 
mates of the air quality situation over the last 10 years. As projected the Denver 
region has met and protected the NAAQS for public health. Monitored air quality 
has tended to be better than modeled air quality, but this is to be expected as the 
model situation was meant to represent a worse case situation. 

Role of Transportation Models 

The regional transportation analysis models were originally developed as planning 
tools. The tools were meant to project such items such as number of lanes that will 
be needed, transit patronage on future rapid transit lines, and the impact of major 
land uses on transportation. These models are now being used to develop legally 
binding estimates of motor vehicle emissions. The effect was to lead the environ¬ 
mental community to nationally question such items as how changes in highway ca¬ 
pacity effect total travel and hence air pollution emissions. In the Denver area this 
resulted in changes to the highway assignment algorithm to (1) estimate 10 time 
periods of the day to more accurately develop air pollution estimates, and to (2) ef¬ 
fectively match highway demand and capacity provided. It also led to a direct tie 
between highway speeds used in the distribution phase of the model and those esti¬ 
mated at the end of the model, to accurately reflect the effect of congestion on trip 
making. 

The region’s travel models’ estimates of VMT have been checked through the Car¬ 
bon Monoxide Monitoring Program, which was mandated by the 1991 Clean Act 
Amendment. This monitoring program continued for approximately 5 years and re¬ 
corded deviations of approximately 1 to 4 percent in estimated vs. actual VMT. 

Induced travel demand is a controversial subject over which there continues to be 
much debate as to its magnitude and cause. The Denver Travel Demand Model ac¬ 
counts for the following portions of induced traffic. First congested speeds are used 
in the trip distribution model. The Denver Model has a mode share model that 
moves travelers in highway traffic off of congested facilities and onto alternative 
modes such as rapid transit lines or available carpool lanes. Testing indicates that 
the Denver model estimates these model features lead to changes in VMT as large 
as 10 percent. This difference is between extreme cases of combined land use and 
transportation strategies contrasting centralized growth and disbursed growth and 
their impact on congestion. The Denver model uses steep traffic diversion curves to 
simulate the impact of congested roadways. This means that the introduction of ad¬ 
ditional lanes in areas where the highway network is near saturation, results in 
those lines being fully utilized through additional VMT that effectively represents 
induced demand. 
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TO: U.S. Senate, Committee on Environment and Public Works 
FROM: Metropolitan Planning Organization of the Houston Galveston Area Hous- 
ton-Galveston Area Council of Governments 

1) Differences in Timing of Schedules 

There are a variety of problems resulting from the various schedules of the State 
Implementation Plan (SIP), Transportation Improvement Plan (TIP), and con¬ 
formity, etc. The Clean Air Act requires a conformity demonstration once every 3 
years, yet numerous other triggers render this requirement irrelevant, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. Under the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) rules, non¬ 
attainment areas must demonstrate conformity each time EPA proposes or approves 
an initial SIP submittal, each time the EPA modifies a control measure that impacts 
the motor vehicle emissions budget (MVEB), and each time a transportation control 
measure is added, modified, or deleted. Conformity demonstrations are also needed 
each time the metropolitan planning organization needs to add or modify a project 
in its transportation plan (since a road or transit project cannot move forward un¬ 
less it is specifically included in a conforming transportation plan). This overabun¬ 
dance of conformity triggers means that planning organizations are frequently per¬ 
forming conformity demonstrations, with limited corresponding benefit. 

• Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, 
etc. and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to de¬ 
velop effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. 

Response. An “initial” SIP has been submitted to the EPA from the State of Texas 
for the Houston-Galveston Area approximately every 12 to 18 months for the past 
5 years. An initial SIP submittal contains a MVEB requiring new conformity anal¬ 
yses and documentation. These frequent submissions have caused H-GAC to spend 
a considerable amount of time over the past 5 years conducting analyses and pre¬ 
paring conformity documentation.. The time and resources required to prepare de¬ 
tailed conformity determinations has come at the expense of planning and imple¬ 
menting new transportation and air quality strategies. The latest conformity finding 
received Federal approval in May 2002. In order to complete this finding, work was 
suspended on the more fundamental re-evaluation of the region’s transportation 
plan due to the time and resource constraints of conformity. Many of the new areas 
of investigation intended to further reduce vehicle emissions (including major expan¬ 
sion of high capacity transit corridors and exploration of more travel efficient land 
use development) were delayed. 

• Question: What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway 
and highway and safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and ac¬ 
tivities. 

Response. For the most part, the region has managed to move its transportation 
and air quality improvements forward under the current conformity regime. How¬ 
ever, as discussed in other sections, the current conformity process has taken away 
from the time that is needed to update the metropolitan transportaion plan (MTP), 
delayed some projects due to a conformity lapse, and adversely impacted resources 
needed to plan and implement air quality projects. 

• Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and con¬ 
formity processes with SIP submittals and updates? 

The development of the SIP, Metropolitan Transportation Plan (MTP) and TIP are 
seldom in alignment. The SIP process is conducted on an independent schedule 
(with the timing of actions often dictated by the EPA or the courts) without regard 
to the timing of MTP or TIP development. For example, the Houston-Galveston non¬ 
attainment area is now working to develop its new MTP based on soon-to-be com¬ 
pleted corridor studies. Because the State does not plan to incorporate the EPA re¬ 
quired MOBILES emissions budget until late 2003 or 2004, the region’s Transpor¬ 
tation Policy Council (MPO governing body) may not be able to formallyact on lo¬ 
cally preferred alternatives developed in these corridor studies, due to the 
MOBILES conformity black-out period. The MOBILES blackout refers to the period 
of time that MPOs have to use MOBILES, 1 year post-release of the new model or 
January 29, 2003. However, States have 2 years from the release of the new model 
to develop a new MVEB creating a 1-year window where MPOs may not be able 
to develop a new plan and required conformity demonstration. 

These coordination and scheduling issues could be addressed, in part, through 
more formally required coordination processes between the States and MPOs. 

2) MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

• Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission pro¬ 
jections. 
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Response. For this section, we are using the Houston-Galveston area (HGA) at¬ 
tainment date of 2007 as the point of comparison for MOBILESh and MOBILE6. 
The HGA 2007 MVEB using MOBILESb was adjusted downward when the NOx 
budget was set to 156.6 tpd. The adjustments to the modeled results were due to 
off-model calculations beyond the capabilities of MOBILES, as well as to programs 
such as the Voluntary Emissions Reductions Program (VMEPs). Please note that 
none of the numbers in Table 1 reflect the impacts of the VMEPs. The VOC budget 
was set at 79.5 tons per day. 

• Table 1 is a comparison of the MOBILESb results used by the Texas Natural 
Resource Conservation Commission (TNRCC) to establish the motor vehicle emis¬ 
sions budget for the attainment year 2007 and the results produced by MOBILES 
using the same regulatory programs. The change in vehicle miles traveled (VMT) 
is the result of more recent planning data, rather than a change in the MOBILE 
model. Although there is some consistency in the overall total budgets between 
MOBILES and MOBILES, there is a significant difference in where the emissions 
are being generated. MOBILES more accurately reflects diesel emissions and better 
incorporates engine and fuel improvements which result in lower emissions from 
light-duty vehicles than MOBILES. 

Table 1: Impacts of MOBILES on the HGA Attainment Year 2007 


Model 


VMT 


VOC (tpd) 


NOx (tpd) 


MOBILESb . 129362378 . 74.24 . 167.12 

M0BiLE6 . 133274706 . 82.94 . 140.17 


• Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Response. The focus of the current HGA SIP is on reducing NOx emissions. 
MOBILES leads to lower calculated NOx emissions when compared to MOBILESb, 
in spite of a 3 percent increase in VMT. The new emissions model facilitates meet¬ 
ing the NOx budget in 2007. The same cannot be said for the VOC emissions. Al¬ 
though the VMT is 3 percent higher, VOC emissions are roughly 8 percent higher. 
The current 2007 VO(T budget is 79.5 tpd. This number, like the NOx number, is 
based on MOBILESb modeling and off-model calculations. Using the MOBILES 
model and the measures currently in the SIP, the HGA could not make the estab¬ 
lished MOBILESb VOC budget for the attainment date 2007. 

• Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES 
into account and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projec¬ 
tions? 

Currently the State is planning to do a major, mid-course revision to the SIP in 
2004. It plans to incorporate MOBILES into this revision. This schedule for an up¬ 
dated SIP with a new budget using MOBILES is not consistent with the current 
schedule for updating the MTP. 

• Question: Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease 
in your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. At this time H-GAC is unaware of any analysis done on the 8-hour 
standard or budget for the HGA. The assumption is that the budget will be lower 
than under the 1-hour standard. Modeling has not yet been conducted to verify this 
statement. 

3) Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

• Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area 
to significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection maintenance, reformulated 
fuels, diesel retrofit, TCM? 

Response. In the HGA, the on-road mobile sector currently has been required to 
reduce emissions in a greater proportion than the sector contributes in comparison 
to other nonattainment areas. The on-road mobile portion of the emissions inventory 
is under great pressure as a result of the region being a severe nonattainment area 
for ozone, uncertainties regarding precursor contributions from NOx and VOCs in 
the photochemical model, and additional issues related to the emissions inventory. 
. The HGA has employed every conceivable on-road emission reduction strategy cur¬ 
rently available, except for no-drive days. 

• Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase 
in emissions projected under MOBILES? 
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Response. As mentioned above, the focus of the HGA SIP has been on NOx reduc¬ 
tions. The biggest problems anticipated in the utilization of MOBILE6 are as fol¬ 
lows: 

• Light duty vehicles will yield less NOx emission reductions under MOBILES 
than MOBILES, making current emission reduction strategies (those that target 
light-duty vehicles), exceedingly more expensive for limited emission reduction bene¬ 
fits. 

• Measures that target the reduction of VMT under the current plan may have 
congestion mitigation benefits but limited NOx emission reduction benefits. 

• Efforts and programming plans for emission reduction strategies may change 
in priority and focus under MOBILES, creating uncertainties in implementing the 
programs. 

4) Role of Transportation Control Measures 

• TCMs play a very small role in helping to meet HGA’s attainment. The total 
reductions from the HGA TCMs under MOBILES are slightly more than 1 tpd for 
NOx with roughly 2 tpd for VOC. Using MOBILES, the HGA TCM reductions for 
NOx emissions are less than 1 tpd and are roughly 1 tpd for VOCs. TCMs represent 
0.1 percent of the SIP’s total reductions. The region is implementing a number of 
transportation projects that address congestion and also have air quality benefits, 
but have not been formally committed as TCMs. The cost through TIP year 2004 
for these TCMs and other related projects is in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
A summary of TCM commitments for the region is listed below. 


Signalization. 52.2 miles 

High Occupancy Vehicle lanes. 18.2 miles 

225 vans 

Park and ride lots . 15,098 spaces 

Arterial Traffic Management System . 343.48 miles 

Computerized Traffic Management System . 387.37 miles 

Bicycle lanes . 435.998 miles 

Accident investigationsites . 3.2 miles 


5) Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

From November 1999 until June 2000, the Houston-Galveston region experienced 
a conformity lapse due to the time required to evaluate its MTP against a new budg¬ 
et for NOx. This lapse delayed design and right-of-way acquisition for several sig¬ 
nificant transportation projects, including the widening and reconstruction of US 59 
South and Interstate 10 West. The lapse occurred because of a change in the inter¬ 
pretation of a post-NOx waiver SIP submittal from a ’revision’ to an ’initial’ SIP 
with an MVEB. The MVEB was submitted a month after the SIP and had heen in¬ 
terpreted by the conformity consultation committee as a revision. EPA staff made 
an interpretation that the budget was an “initial” submittal in the Rate of Progress 
SIP submission by the State of Texas to the EPA. Notification of this interpretation 
was not received in time for the MPO staff to conduct a new conformity determina¬ 
tion prior to the November lapse deadline. 

6) Role of Motor Vehicle Emissions Estimates and Models 

• Question: How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates 
of motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Response. Both the development of MVEBs and transportation conformity require 
a level of detail and precision that is inconsistent with real world experience, and 
the capabilities of travel demand estimation and mobile emission models. However, 
the on-road emissions estimates are probably the best evaluated portion of the total 
emissions inventory. Due to the requirements of ozone models, much more data has 
been collected and evaluated to determine hourly VMT, vehicle speed, vehicle type 
and age distribution. The value of this information to public health must be tem¬ 
pered by the fact that other significant portions of the ozone forming emissions in¬ 
ventory are poorly measured, particularly emissions for aircraft and most off-road 
and marine vehicles. The EPA’s new MOBILES emissions model suggests that 
heavy-duty trucks play a disproportionate role in NOx emissions production. The 
analysis and measurement of freight travel is traditionally one of the weakest areas 
of urban travel forecasting. HGAC has attempted to develop specific data for truck 
origins and destinations for major generators, such as its ports and airports. 
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• Question: How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehi¬ 
cle emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual expe¬ 
rience? 

Response. Although the primary travel inputs to motor vehicle emissions esti¬ 
mates (vehicle miles of travel, vehicle speed and vehicle mix) have been relatively 
consistent over time, the estimate of motor vehicle emissions has been radically al¬ 
tered by revisions to EPA’s mobile source models and modeling procedures for con¬ 
trol strategies such as vehicle inspection/maintenance programs. Because of the re¬ 
visions to EPA’s MOBILE models, it is unlikely that any area’s emissions estimates 
from the early 1990’s for 2005 or 2007 would resemble those made today. 

• Question: How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your met¬ 
ropolitan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response. They have increased mostly because of changes between MOBILE mod¬ 
els. On-road emissions have increased on a gram/mile basis with the release of each 
model since MOBILE! (VOC nearly doubled between MOBILE!. 1 and MOBILE5a- 
h). Economic cycles also play a major role in changing on-road budgets, since fleet 
ages change rapidly in strong economic cycles. 

7) Roles of Transportation Models 

Adequate regional transportation analysis models have supported the conformity 
analysis. These models accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity affect 
total travel, travel speeds, travel paths and resultant air pollution emissions (to the 
extent the EPA emissions models have revised emissions rates, the emissions esti¬ 
mates may vary). 

The region’s travel models have tracked reasonably well the growth in VMT. As 
compared to forecasts made in the late 1980’s or early 1990’s, the sustained eco¬ 
nomic growth of the 1990’s has required upward revisions in future year population 
and employment estimates, which subsequently have increased future year travel 
estimates. 

The regional travel models are sensitive to traffic changes that are induced by 
changes in travel patterns in the region. 

Recommendations 

Transportation conformity determinations should only be required once every 6 
years. Currently, full transportation conformity determinations are required each 
time the EPA or the State proposes or approves an initial SIP, each time the EPA 
or State modifies a control measure that impacts the motor vehicle emissions budg¬ 
et, and each time a transportation control measure is added, modified, or deleted. 
Conformity determinations are also currently required if the planning organization 
needs to add to or revise a transportation project in the transportation plan (since 
road and transit projects cannot generally proceed unless they are specifically in¬ 
cluded in the plan). 

Amend TEA-21 to require MTP, TIP, and SIP updates not less than every 5 years 
with the transportation conformity rule applying after each 6-year SIP update re¬ 
quirement is met. If a more frequent update of the TIP is needed, as is often the 
case today, this would be allowed using the same assumptions used in the most re¬ 
cent transportation plan and SIP. 

The newly released MOBILE6 emissions factor model further exacerbates this sit¬ 
uation. MOBILE6 has not been used at all in SIP development and there is no re¬ 
quirement to update SIPs using MOBILES prior to using it for conformity deter¬ 
minations. Regardless, transportation conformity determinations must use this 
model within 2! months. 

Planning organizations should have the ability to add or modify a road or transit 
project and TCMs (to some degree) without the need for a full conformity dem¬ 
onstration. Currently, planning organizations must go through a full conformity 
analysis to make minor changes. This exercise is unnecessary and a waste of valu¬ 
able local. State, and Federal resources. 

Encourage TCM substitution without a SIP revision, so long as equivalent emis¬ 
sion reductions are forthcoming from other measures. Such a substitution would not 
trigger a new conformity determination. A model for such a process might be the 
Emission Budget Adequacy process used by the U. S. EPA, if expanded to address 
outdated, but currently approved, SIP budgets. 
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Metro and Oregon Department of Environmental Quality, 

Portland, OR 97232-2736, July 23, 2002. 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC. 20510-6175. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The following are Metro and Oregon Department of Environ¬ 
mental Quality (DEQ) responses to the conformity case study questions raised in the 
July 3,2002 letter from the Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works: 

Differences in Timing of Schedules 

Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, Conformity, etc. 
and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a timeline or nar¬ 
rative description of your various schedules. 

Response: The SIP mobile source element is updated infrequently. The last SIP 
included the “Maintenance Plans for CO and Ozone” and was acknowledged by the 
State EQC in 1996. It will not have to be updated until 2006. The MTIP is updated 
every 2 years and occasionally is amended such that it requires a conformity deter¬ 
mination. The RTP is updated every 3 years, and includes a conformity determina¬ 
tion. The major issue we deal with regarding timing is trying to align, to the degree 
possible, any required conformity actions. To the extent that the action occurs on 
schedule, we are experienced enough that we can adequately manage conformity de¬ 
terminations. It does become problematic (time consuming and expensive) when we 
conform our long-range plan 6 months prior to a TIP conformity, which can occur 
due to schedules, project needs. 

Question: What impacts have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities. 

Response: Required conformity has caused slight three to 4 month delays in 
projects, which may or may not affect project cost and schedule (dependent on con¬ 
struction season, interest rates that apply to bond financing, etc). The schedules 
have no impact on project selection. 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response: Since the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 and ISTEA, requiring air 
quality conformity in its current state, we have had only a single SIP submittal and 
update. It followed the completion of our 1995 long-range plan and the associated 
travel networks and forecasts were used both for the SIP and long-range plan. In 
other words, our timing was fortunate and we were able to use “off the shelf’ anal¬ 
ysis for SIP conformity. 

MOBILE6 versus MOBILE5 Projections 

Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission projec¬ 
tions. 

Response: Metro has not used MOBILE6 for any conformity estimates to date. To 
this point, Metro has only used MOBILE6.2 for estimating emission rates for air 
toxics work. Furthermore, we have added detail to the stratifications of emission 
rate categories such as county-specific vehicle fleet age characteristics, separated 
emission rates by roadway functional class, updates to fuel type, ambient tempera¬ 
tures, and I/M programs. Therefore, even if we had MOBILE6 emission rates (or re¬ 
sulting total motor vehicle emissions) for CO, NOx, and VOC, we would not be able 
to make apples to apples comparisons between the results without rerunning 
MOBILES with the updated stratifications. Oregon DEQ has not determined exactly 
how they will be applying the new Mobile 6 model, but initial runs appear to be 
consistent with what EPA anticipated. More specifically. Mobile 6 emissions to be 
higher than Mobile 5 emission prior to 2005 (approximately) then progressively 
lower thereafter. 

Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Response: Metro has not done any conformity work using MOBILES, thus we 
have no basis to make an evaluation of how it affects our conformity status. How¬ 
ever, Oregon DEQ expects that increased emissions in the near term should not 
jeopardize conformity if the last Mobile 5 conformity determination is timed occur 
near the end of the 2 year phase in period for Mobile 6. 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated Before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Response: The Portland Metropolitan area is still working with budgets that were 
established using MOBILES. The Oregon Department of Environmental Quality is 
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planning to update the budgets using M0BILE6 sometime later this year. At that 
time, Metro will begin using MOBILES for subsequent conformity work. Portland’s 
Carbon Monoxide and Ozone maintenance plans must be reworked and resubmitted 
to EPA by the end of 2004. Those plans will include new, lower emission budgets 
based on Mobile 6, but those budgets are not likely to take effect until approxi¬ 
mately 2006. 

Question: Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response: The new 8-hour ozone standard will probably not affect the motor vehi¬ 
cle emissions budgets by much. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu¬ 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response: Additional existing controls that could be implemented include diesel 
retrofits and elimination of an emissions allowance set aside for industrial growth. 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response: The available controls would probably not be adequate to avert a con¬ 
formity crisis if we had to immediately demonstrate conformity using Mobile 6. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis¬ 
sions reductions credits for each. 

Response: The Metro 240 Growth Concept. Metro has adopted integrated land use 
and transportation system plans that modeling predicts will decrease reliance on 
single occupant vehicle travel. A 5.0 percent VMT reduction credit is associated with 
inclusion of Metro’s code-based Growth Concept enforcement mechanisms in the 
Maintenance Plan (code provisions related to Requirements for “Accommodation of 
Growth”; “Regional Parking” ratios (minimum and meiximum permitted amounts); 
and “Retail in Employment and Industrial Areas”). The actual emissions reductions 
vary by pollutant and year but in 2010, a 5 percent VMT reduction equated to HC, 
NOx and VOC reductions of approximately 6.4, 5.4 and 6.6 percent, respectively. 

• DEQ Employee Commute Options (ECO) Rule. Employers of 50 persons or 
more must submit plans showing mechanisms for achieving 10 percent VMT reduc¬ 
tions from employees. The credit was originally pegged at a 1.0 percent reduction 
of emission in 2010 but was reduced to 0.5 percent based on realized mode shift in¬ 
dicated in annual surveys administered by ECO program staff. 

Question: What percentage of total emission reductions to they represent? 

Response: The region must provide annual transit system service increases aver¬ 
aging 1.5 percent annually, and an equal increase of service in the Downtown core. 
There is no emission credit associated with this requirement. Additionally, the 
South/North Light Rail Concept, or an equivalent transit system enhancement must 
be operational by 2007. (The Westside MAX extension was completed, as required.) 

The region must add no less than 28.0 miles of regionally significant bikeways 
by 2006. Reasonable progress on this task is defined as funding no less then 5.0 
miles of improvements each biennium. There is no emissions credit associated with 
this requirement. 

The region must add no less than 9.0 miles of regionally significant pedestrian 
facilities by 2006. Reasonable progress on this task is defined as funding no less 
then 1.5 miles of improvements each biennium. There is no emissions credit associ¬ 
ated with this requirement. 

Question: Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emissions reductions? 

Response: CMAQ funds have been used to meet the funding based TCMs noted 
above, though other sources have also been used and not all CMAQ funds have been 
dedicated to these purposes. No on or off model credit is taken for any CMAQ fund¬ 
ed projects, although emissions reductions attributable to CMAQ projects are cal¬ 
culated to demonstrate CMAQ program eligibility. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question: If your areas has experiences a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction and construction. 

Response: Our area has not experienced a lapse. 
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Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

Question: How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better project public health? 

Response: Conformity analysis requirements have caused Metro to implement a 
more rigorous process (programs to continually implement demand model improve¬ 
ments and strive to ensure that functions used for speed estimation reflect observed 
data) by which VMT, speed, and resulting motor vehicle emissions are estimated. 
Conformity requirements have not affected the way motor vehicle emissions factors 
are generated for SIPs. 

Question: How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi¬ 
ence? 

Response: Regional motor vehicle emissions seem to be valid, reliable and con¬ 
sistent. The following table illustrates the historical profile and consistency of emis¬ 
sions estimates of recent conformity runs: 


TIP Conformity Emissions Estimates—Historical Summary 



1990 Budget (est. 

1995) 

1990 

1998 

2000 

CO (OOO’S lbs) . 

. 1812 

1795 

814 

828 

VOC (tons). 

. 92 

88 

41 

42 

NOx (tons) . 

. 75 

64.5 

52.3 

51 


Question: How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro¬ 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years, and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response: Estimates of motor vehicle emissions have generally decreased as Fed¬ 
eral and State regulations have become progressively more stringent. Because we 
do not monitor mobile source emissions separately from other sources, there is no 
way to accurately compare projected emissions with actual emissions. A subjective 
impression, however is that the two are not inconsistent. The following tables illus¬ 
trate the consistency of future year model projections for emissions estimates of re¬ 
cent conformity runs: 

TIP Conformity Emissions Estimates—2010 Model Year 


CO (OOO’s lbs) 

VOC (tons). 

NOx (tons) . 


2010 Budget (est. 
1995) 


2000 


2002 


760 

645 

644 

40 

32 

32 

52 

50.9 

50.9 


TIP Conformity Emissions Estimates—2020 Model Year 


CO (OOO’s lbs) 

VOO (tons). 

NOx (tons) . 


2020 Budget (est. 
1995) 


1999 


2000 


2002 


842 

740 

728 

713 

40 

37.6 

37 

36 

59 

58.7 

58.2 

57.6 


Metro does not have the data to demonstrate the comparisons between modeled 
and actual observed emissions. 

Role of Transportation Models 

Question: Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor¬ 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af¬ 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Response: Metro’s transportation demand modeling process includes many fea¬ 
tures that take into account changes in, among many other things, highway capacity 
and its effects on total travel and air pollution emissions. 

• Metro’s demand model is multi-modal. This means that any changes in high¬ 
way capacity which result in changes in travel time, relative to other modal at- 
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tributes, affects the choice of both destination and mode of transportation. For ex¬ 
ample, adding a new lane on a freeway improves travel time through that corridor. 
All else being equal, the auto mode becomes relatively more desirable than other 
modes. In addition, the improvement in accessibility to areas served by that freeway 
attracts more trips to those areas. 

• The model is sensitive to the urban environment. The mix of households and 
employment opportunities influence the choice of destination and mode. 

• We use the EMME/2 software for assignment of trips onto the highway net¬ 
work. It uses an equilibrium capacity restrained assignment algorithm to determine 
path choice for trips. An iterative process is used to reach equilibrium travel times 
among path choices between TAZ (Transportation Analysis Zone) pairs. 

• In addition, we maintain a comprehensive region-wide count data base for vali¬ 
dation and calibration purposes to ensure that the model is producing accurate and 
reasonable outputs. 

Question: How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Response: The following shows how VMT estimated using Metro’s travel demand 
model has tracked actual growth in VMT between 1985 and 2000. 


Region’s Model Estimated VMT vs. Regional HPMS Derived (“actual") VMT 




Model* 


HPMS 

Urbanized Area 

Total Modeling Region 

Urbanized Area 

Total Region** 

1985 . 

. 14,922,127 . 

. n/a. 

14,140,000 . 

. n/a 

1990 . 

. 17,970,876 . 

. 19,282,419 . 

17,970,000 . 

. 22,400,000 

1994 . 

. n/a . 

. 24,685,960 . 

n/a. 

. 26,500,000 

2000 . 

. n/a . 

. 28,485,076 . 

n/a. 

. 31,500,000 


* Model does not include truck trips or external trips 

** HPMS Total Region is the Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA Urbanized Area (UZA 27) 


Question: Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response: Comparing local survey data through time has shown that trip genera¬ 
tion rates generally remain stable with changes in travel times. So, it is assumed 
that induced demand refers to additional trips choosing a certain destination or 
mode based on improvements in accessibility resulting from increases in highway 
capacity, but not necessarily an increase in the total universe of trips in the system. 
Our model responds to changes in infrastructure in destination choice and mode 
choice by an iterative process of feeding output travel times back to the beginning 
of the model, and rerunning until equilibrium is reached. 

For example, we use generic existing travel times for input into an initial model 
run. Let’s assume a new development with households and employment is added to 
the region. The new opportunities presented by this development will attract more 
trips to the area. Given the additional trips, the resulting travel times in this area 
will show increased congestion. These more congested travel times are then fed back 
to the beginning of the model and the model is rerun. This time, the increased con¬ 
gestion (or slowed travel times) will reduce the attractiveness of the destination and 
may also make non-auto modes more desirable for this destination. If capacity is 
added to the highway network serving this development (improving travel times), 
then more iterations of the model will show additional trips attracted to this area 
and changes in mode share chosen by people who travel there. 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in this survey. Please feel free to con¬ 
tact Mike Hoglund at 503-797-1743 if you have any questions, or require further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Andrew C. Cotugno, 
Planning Director, Metro. 
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Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments, 
National Capital Region Transportation Planning Board, 

777 North Capitol Street, NE, 
Washington, DC 20002^226, July 17, 2002. 

Honorable Jim Jeffords, Chairman, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510-6175. 

Honorable Bob Smith, Ranking Member, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510-6175, 

Dear Senator Jeffords and Senator Smith: Thank you for your letter of July 
3, 2002 requesting information about transportation and air quality planning efforts 
in the metropolitan Washington region. I appreciate the opportunity to contribute 
to the deliberations of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee on this 
subject in the context of the TEA-21 reauthorization process. 

Arr quality planning for the metropolitan Washington non-attainment area is con¬ 
ducted by the Metropolitan Washington Air Quality Committee (MWAQC), which 
includes representatives of the local governments in the non-attainment area, the 
State air agencies, and the State transportation agencies. Air quality plans devel¬ 
oped by MWAQC are incorporated into the State Implementation Plans (SIPs) sub¬ 
mitted to the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) by the District of Columbia, 
the State of Maryland, and the Commonwealth of Virginia. Transportation planning 
in the metropolitan Washington region is conducted by the National Capital Region 
Transportation Planning Board (TPB), the Metropolitan Planning Organization 
(MPO) for the area, which includes representatives of the local governments in the 
metropolitan area, the State transportation agencies, the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority (WMATA), the Metropolitan Washington Airports Authority 
(MWAA), and Federal agencies. 

MWAQC and TPB are staffed respectively by the Department of Environmental 
Programs and the Department of Transportation Planning of the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG), and several policy officials serve on 
both bodies. Close policy and staff coordination between MWAQC and TPB provided 
within the MWCOG structure has been critical in helping the Washington region 
to address linkages between air quality and transportation planning, and in par¬ 
ticular to meet the transportation conformity requirements of the Clean Air Act. De¬ 
spite this close coordination, however, we have experienced some significant chal¬ 
lenges in carrying out our transportation and air quality planning activities, and we 
welcome the in-depth interest of the Senate Environment and Public Works Com¬ 
mittee that is reflected in the questions you have posed. The responses I have pro¬ 
vided to your questions have been coordinated with local government officials on 
MWAQC and TPB as well as with representatives of the State transportation and 
air agencies. 

Difference in Timing of Schedules 

? Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, etc. and the 
impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop effective 
and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or narrative de¬ 
scription of your various schedules. 

Question: What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities. 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response: State SIPs are developed to meet a current attainment year of 2005, 
the regional constrained long range transportation plan (CLRP) has a horizon year 
of 2025, and the current 6-year TIP is for fiscal years 2003-2008. Mobile emissions 
budgets for VOC and NOx are set for 2005 as part of the attainment plan. Higher 
VOC and lower NOx budgets have been developed for 2015 and 2020 using VOC/ 
NOx substitution procedures approved by EPA. The CLRP is updated every 3 years 
(1997, 2000, 2003, etc.), the 6-year TIP is typically updated every year, and the SIPs 
are updated as needed to meet EPA and regional air quality requirements. 

Changes in input data on vehicle registration and vehicles miles of travel by vehi¬ 
cle type in the FY2002-2007 TIP update cycle caused projected mobile NOx emis¬ 
sions to increase by 8 tons per day in 2005. No updates were undertaken to the 
State SIPs to reflect these changes in vehicle registration and vehicle miles of travel 
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input data. Consequently, the entire 8 ton per day increase in NOx emissions had 
to he addressed within the transportation conformity process, using mobile emis¬ 
sions budgets which had been set in the SIPs using earlier input data. In order to 
provide time to address this difficult issue, proposed TIP updates had to be deferred 
for a year and were subsequently included in the FY2003-2008 TIP cycle. While 
there has not yet been a TIP lapse (since the approved FY2001-2006 TIP continues 
to be valid until January of 2003), there have been some delays in incorporating 
new projects into the CLRP and TIP. 

Synchronizing SIP updates with CLRPATIP and conformity schedules requires ex¬ 
tensive communication, coordination, and cooperation between MWAQC, TPB, EPA, 
and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and the Federal Transit Adminis¬ 
tration (FTA). CLRP/TIP conformity and SIP update schedules as currently pre¬ 
scribed in Federal regulations and as administered by FHWA, FTA, and EPA do not 
in themselves ensure synchronized processes. Regulatory changes are needed to im¬ 
prove coordination between these schedules; to place SIP planning and conformity 
on the same timeframes (with out-years of, say, 10 years beyond the attainment 
date); and to require that key input data used in the SIP to establish mobile budg¬ 
ets continue to be used for conformity until the SIP is revised. 

MOBILE 6 Versus MOBILES Projections 

Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILES emission projec¬ 
tions. 

Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (though 2010) from 
MOBILES affect your conformity status? 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Question: Will the new 8 hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response: The Washington metropolitan area has been working on preparing in¬ 
puts for the Mobiles model, but has not yet developed emissions projections using 
the model. Consequently, we are unable to provide any comparisons to Mobile 5 pro¬ 
jections. 

We do not yet know how emissions projections from Mobile S will affect our con¬ 
formity status. 

We are planning to update our regional air quality plan and our State SIPs to 
reflect MobileS emissions projections. 

We do not yet know what the effect of the new 8 hour NAAQS will be on our 
vehicle emissions budgets. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu¬ 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response: In seeking measures to mitigate projected excess NOx emissions from 
mobile sources in 2005, the TPB has developed and analyzed an extensive list of 
Transportation Emission Reduction Measures (TERMs) which could provide addi¬ 
tional reductions in mobile emissions. These measures and associated analyses of 
potential costs and effectiveness in terms of emissions reductions are documented 
in a report entitled “Transportation Emissions Reduction Measures (TERMs) Under 
Consideration for Conformity of the 2002 Constrained Long Range Plan (CLRP) and 
FY2003-2008 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP),” June 28, 2002. In terms 
of cost-effectiveness, the most promising additional measures for NOx reductions ap¬ 
pear to be diesel fuel additives, diesel engine replacements, and other potential die¬ 
sel retrofit measures. These measures appear to be in the range of $2,000 to $10,000 
per ton in cost-effectiveness, and have the added advantage of providing substantial 
reductions in particulates. Since it will be several years before the EPA heavy-duty 
diesel regulations will result in significant changes in the diesel fleet, measures 
aimed at reducing emissions from existing diesel engines appear to be very prom¬ 
ising in the short time-frames addressed in air quality attainment plans. Measures 
aimed at promoting more telecommuting and more effective enforcement of speed 
limits on freeways and other high speed facilities might also have significant short¬ 
term benefits. 

As noted earlier, the metropolitan Washington region is still developing inputs for 
the Mobile 6 model, and we do not yet know how Mobile 6 will affect our emissions 
projections. 
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Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off” or “on” model emis¬ 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Question: What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Question: Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emissions reductions? 

Response: Transportation Control Measures (TCMs) play a very small role in the 
regional air quality attainment plan, accounting for only 0.2 tons per day of VOC 
reductions and 0.4 tons per day of NOx reductions in 2005. As you know, once 
TCMs are included in SIPs they can be changed only through a len^hy SIP amend¬ 
ment process. Because of this lack of flexibility, the only TCMs included in the 
Washington area SIPs are TCMs associated with capital projects that have already 
been completed. Such measures include park-and-ride lots, bus and rail transit vehi¬ 
cle replacements, and bicycle facilities. By comparison, emissions reductions of 
around 4.5 tons per day of VOC and 7.7 tons per day of NOx are being achieved 
through Transportation Emission Reductions Measures (TERMs) which are incor¬ 
porated into the CLRP and annual TIP updates as they are needed to meet con¬ 
formity requirements. These latter measures include employer outreach programs to 
promote increased carpooling and van pooling, transit use and telecommuting, CNG 
buses, and bicycle facilities. Should any of these “TERMs” not meet anticipated 
emissions reductions goals, new or revised TERMs can be developed and imple¬ 
mented through the CLRP and TIP update process, without requiring amendments 
to the SIPs. 

TCMs and TERMS collectively provide 4.7 tons per day of VOC reductions and 
8.1 tons per day of NOx reductions in 2005. Of these totals, TCMs account for 4.3 
percent of the VOC reductions and 4.9 percent of the NOx reductions. 

Emissions reductions credits are taken for all CMAQ projects included in the 
CLRP and TIP as part of meeting conformity requirements. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question: If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 

• When projects were reactivated, after USDOT approved your conformity deter¬ 
mination, what impact did this have on funding, project completion dates, personnel, 
renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

Question: What impact did the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to 
eliminate the EPA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on 
your transportation investments? 

Response: The metropolitan Washington area has not experienced a conformity 
lapse, and consequently has not had to address any of the three issues raised above. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

Question: How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Question: How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi¬ 
ence? 

Question: How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro¬ 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Response: Conformity analysis requirements have focused attention on key trans¬ 
portation and land use variables that can significantly affect the levels of motor ve¬ 
hicle emissions, and provided a better understanding of the relative importance of 
these variables for policymakers and the general public. In particular, the increase 
of 8 tons per day of NOx emissions resulting from changes in input data on vehicle 
registrations and vehicle miles of travel by vehicle type in metropolitan Washington 
has highlighted the importance of obtaining accurate data on these vehicle inputs, 
and on how these inputs may be changing through time. 

Substantially increased planning resources need to be devoted to improving data 
collection procedures for these vehicle fleet variables, and to analyzing measures 
such as diesel fuel additives that can produce significant reductions in emissions 
from high-emitting vehicle classes. 

The greatest challenges in maintaining consistency in estimates of motor vehicle 
emissions over time have been related to the vehicle fleet mix inputs discussed 
above. While land use and transportation system inputs generally change relatively 
slowly over time and are relatively easy to track, changes in fleet mix have been 
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occurring rather rapidly and have been difficult to track accurately with current 
data collection procedures. Changes in these data collection procedures have re¬ 
sulted in significant changes to fleet mix estimates and to regional emissions esti¬ 
mates, creating challenges in demonstrating conformity to mobile emissions budgets 
developed using earlier procedures and data. Forecasting changes in vehicle fleet 
mix and vehicle miles of travel into the future is an additional challenge for plan¬ 
ners and policymakers. With ever-changing vehicle technologies, emissions and fuel 
economy standards, and consumer preferences, estimating motor vehicle emissions 
even a few years into the future is subject to considerable uncertainty. This uncer¬ 
tainty compounds as the out-years stretch to 2015, 2020, and 2020. 

Official estimates of motor vehicle emissions have shown steady declines in over¬ 
all emissions over the past 10-20 years, despite steady growth in vehicle travel in 
the Washington region. Improvements in emission control and fuel technologies 
have been largely responsible for these declines. Further substantial reductions in 
mobile emissions are projected to result from EPA’s TIER Il/low sulfur rule and 
heavy-duty diesel standards over the next 10 to 15 years. While current conformity 
procedures do not permit anticipation of new technology in emissions calculations, 
further technological advances such as hydrogen fuel cells are likely to produce ad¬ 
ditional mobile emissions reductions over the longer term. 


Role of Transportation Models 

Question: Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor¬ 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af¬ 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Question: How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Question: Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response: Conformity analysis requirements have placed new demands on re¬ 
gional transportation analysis tools, and prompted us to invest a significant portion 
of our MPO planning funds into upgrading these models to address emerging con¬ 
formity issues. The Washington region is currently introducing a new “Version 2” 
set of travel models which will significantly enhance our current “Version 1” model 
capabilities. Continuing development and upgrading of these models is anticipated 
over the coming years, placing continuing demands on our planning resources. We 
believe that we have been keeping pace with the “state-of-the-practice” in regional 
travel modeling, and we are continuing to introduce “state-of-the-art” improvements 
as they are developed and validated. The models have been used to assess the im¬ 
pacts on travel and air emissions of changes in highway, transit, telecommuting and 
other transportation programs, and have produced results that policymakers find 
useful and credible. 

We regularly compare vehicle miles of travel (VMT) estimates produced by our re¬ 
gional travel models with observed VMT collected through FHWA’s Highway Per¬ 
formance Monitoring System (HPMS), and provide reports to EPA on these compari¬ 
sons. My most recent letter to EPA, dated April 23, 2002, transmitted regional com¬ 
parisons of estimated versus observed data for 1997, 1998, 1999 and partial data 
for 2000. These comparisons showed that the results of the regional travel modeling 
process track quite well with observed VMT data. 

In response to a request by the TPB, we recently conducted an extensive study 
of the concept of induced travel and how it is addressed by our regional travel mod¬ 
els. The study, which is available on our web site at www.mwcog.org, concluded that 
all of the significant aspects of induced travel are captured in our modeling process, 
although induced travel is not generally broken out from other changes in travel be¬ 
havior (such as travel that is diverted from one route to another by a highway im¬ 
provement.) 

I hope these responses will be helpful to the committee as it continues its delib¬ 
erations on these important issues. I would be pleased to provide any additional in¬ 
formation you may require. I can be reached at 202-962-3310 or by e-mail at 
rkirby@mwcog.org. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald F. Kirby, Director, 
Department of Transportation Planning. 
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OKI Response to Questions about the Transportation Conformity Process 
Difference in Timing of Schedules 

Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, conformity, etc. 
and the impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. Provide a time-line or nar¬ 
rative description of your various schedules. 

Response. The Transportation Plan, and SIP must use the latest planning as¬ 
sumptions at the time of each update. Because these documents are updated at dif¬ 
ferent frequencies, we commonly encounter several mismatch issues in regards to 
planning assumptions. For example, the SIP budget for Northern Kentucky and the 
SIP budget for Southwest Ohio were last revised in 1999. Since then, OKI has incor¬ 
porated new advancements in our travel forecasting model and revised our vehicle 
fleet mix. Our most recent Transportation Plan, the 2030 Plan adopted in Sep¬ 
tember 2001, included these new assumptions. We were able to pass conformity, but 
only due to off-model CMAQ credits. Since then, we anticipate three major new as¬ 
sumptions on the horizon; 1) new population projections based on the 2000 Census, 
2) further enhancements to the travel forecasting model, and 3) MOBILES. We have 
several rapid growth counties in the region, resulting in a significant increase in the 
population projections and hence VMT through 2030. Improvements in our travel 
forecasting model have also resulted in higher VMT’s. Without the ability to modify 
the SIP budget, OKI anticipates serious difficulties in passing future conformity 
tests. Any future unforeseen changes in several projects’ scope and schedule we 
cause us to amend our Plan, and conformity will be in jeopardy. Aligning the update 
schedules for the SIP, TIP and Plan would allow us to make quality traffic forecasts 
while being able to more accurately determine whether our transportation decisions 
are improving air quality. 

Question: What impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

Response. Making air quality conformity determinations is a complex task requir¬ 
ing significant staff resources, and allowance for adequate opportunity for public 
comment. This leads to some reluctance to amend the TIP/Plan for changes or addi¬ 
tions of non-exempt projects. Major amendments are frequently delayed so that we 
may analyze a combination of several changes to non-exempt projects at the same 
time. 

Question: What has heen your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response. Coordination is difficult when dealing with two States and two Federal 
regions. The SIP update process is the responsibility of the State air quality agen¬ 
cies. Coordination among the State air agencies and the Federal regions is difficult. 
We are working the States, FHWA-Kentucky Division, FHWA-Ohio Division, EPA 
Region 4 and EPA Region 5 to try to reach a better understanding of coordination 
procedures. 

We were pleased that the two States were able to have concurrent SIP update 
processes in 1999. Due to differing legal constraints and priorities, it is not likely 
that both States will have a concurrent process for the next SIP update. Ohio EPA 
is revising their SIP to address certain area source deficiencies. OKI is currently 
working to provide Ohio EPA with a revised mobile source budget that can be in¬ 
cluded in the SIP revision. We will be using the latest planning assumptions to de¬ 
velop that budget. There is no requirement for Kentucky to revise their SIP or mo¬ 
bile source budget. The result for the region will be two separate budgets created 
with two different sets of planning assumptions. This will likely increase the dif¬ 
ficulty in making conformity determinations. 

MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

Question: Compare and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILES projections. How 
does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from MOBILES affect your 
conformity status? 


voc 


NOx 


2010 Region . -6 percent +18 percent 

2030 Region . -40 percent -40 percent 


Preliminary results for the OKI region have shown that MOBILES causes NOx 
projections to increase by 18 percent for 2010 (our maintenance year). VOC projec- 
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tions for 2010 decrease 6 percent. For 2030, VOC and NOx projections decrease by 
40 percent with MOBILES. We will not be able to pass conformity with MOBILES 
if the existing budgets are maintained. 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new MOBILES into 
account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILES projections? 

Response. Not sure when SIP budgets will be updated with MOBILES. Ohio is 
currently in the process of revising SIP, with new mobile source budgets, using 
MOBILES. 

Question: Will the new 8-hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. It is likely that the new 8-hour NAAQS would lead to a decrease in 
our vehicle emissions budget. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu¬ 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response. Nearly all of the controls with the most significant impact have already 
been implemented in the OKI region. Currently we have an inspection and mainte¬ 
nance program in Northern Kentucky and Southwest Ohio. Reformulated gas is 
used in Northern Kentucky, oxygenated fuels in Southwest Ohio. We have also im¬ 
plemented a region-wide Intelligent Transportation System called ARTIMIS that 
has significantly reduced vehicle delays due to traffic incidents. Upcoming Federal 
requirements for cleaner heavy-duty diesel engines and cleaner gasoline will help. 
We don’t anticipate any additional controls to be implemented locally. 

Our 2030 Plan recommends the adoption and implementation of comprehensive 
land-use and transportation policies that support SOV alternatives, such as transit 
use, biking and walking. 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under MOBILES? 

Response. Not sure. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis¬ 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Response. TCM and CMAQ type projects play a role in helping us meet conformity 
targets. However, there are no required TCMs in our SIP. 

We have taken “off-model” credit for three CMAQ projects and one STP project 
in our Transportation Plan. The projects include the Kentucky and Ohio elements 
of ARTIMIS (Advanced Regional Traffic Interactive Management and Information 
System) and continuation of OKI’s efforts to promote ridesharing. Details of off- 
model credits are provided in the table below. 


Project 

Funding Source 

2010 Daily VOC re¬ 
duction (tons) 

2010 Daily NOx re¬ 
duction (tons) 

2020 and 2030 Daily 
VOC reduction (tons) 

2020 and 2030 Daily 
NOx reduction (tons) 

Ohio ARTIMIS . 

STP 

0.54 

1.14 

0.27 

0.45 

Ohio RideShare .... 

CMAQ 

0.20 

0.17 

0.10 

0.07 

Kentucky ARTIMIS 

CMAQ 

0.14 

0.30 

0.07 

0.12 

Kentucky 

RideShare . 

CMAQ 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

0.02 


Question. What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Response. The emission reductions from the four projects represent 2 percent of 
regional VOC emissions and 3 percent of regional NOx emissions in 2010. 

Question. Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on or off model emission reductions? 

Response. There are at least 6 other CMAQ projects in our TIP/Plan for which 
we have not taken off-model credit. We estimate that the total VOC and NOx emis¬ 
sions of these projects represent less than 1/2 of 1 percent of regional emissions. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question. If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the affect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 
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Response. The region experienced a 9-day conformity lapse in October 2001. Be¬ 
cause of the short duration of the lapse, only one project was impacted. The design 
phase of a bridge project in Middletown, OH was delayed approximately 2 weeks. 

Question. When projects were reactivated, after USDOT approved your conformity 
determination, what impact did this have on funding, project completion dates, per¬ 
sonnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc? 

Response. No impact. 

Question. What impact did the March 1999 US Court of Appeals decision to elimi¬ 
nate the ERA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on your 
transportation investments? 

Response. The March 1999 decision has not impacted any projects in our region. 
Role of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

Question. How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of 
motor vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect public health? 

Response. The conformity requirement has prompted us to continually update cer¬ 
tain planning assumptions such as VMT mix and vehicle age distributions. 

Question. How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor vehicle 
emissions been when compared with each other over time and with actual experi¬ 
ence? 

Response. How have official estimates of motor vehicle emissions in your metro¬ 
politan region changed over the past 10-20 years and how well have they tracked 
actual emissions in years past? 

Estimates of regional motor vehicle emissions have changed over time due to 
changes in planning assumptions including demographic and socioeconomic condi¬ 
tions, changes in the analysis years, and new updates to the MOBILE model. Out¬ 
put from the travel and emission models provides our best estimate of the actual 
regional motor vehicle emissions. The Ohio EPA and the Kentucky Division of Air 
Quality maintain detailed records of monitored pollutant concentrations. 

Role of Transportation Models 

Question. Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transpor¬ 
tation analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity af¬ 
fect total travel and air pollution emissions? 

Response. The OKI Travel Demand Model is a traditional 4-phase sequential 
model (trip generation, trip distribution, modal choice and trip assignment) with a 
feedback process from trip assignment phase to trip distribution phase. In this 
model, the capacity constrained algorithm is utilized in the trip assignment phase. 
The assignment algorithm considers the effect of changes in roadway capacity on 
the degree of congestion and thus the travel speed of the roadways, which in turn 
affect the distribution of the traffic loads among the roadways in the roadway net¬ 
work. In addition, the feedback process allows the impact of change in roadway ca¬ 
pacity on trip distribution (where trips should be sent) and modal choice (which 
transportation should be used) to be properly considered. The speeds and traffic 
loads determine the amount of emission. With the speed and traffic load reflecting 
the impact of the changes in roadway capacity, the impact of capacity changes on 
emissions is properly reflected as well. In summary, OKI’s model adequately reflects 
how changes in highway capacity will affect total travel and emissions. 

Question. How well have your region’s travel models tracked actual experience 
with growth in vehicle miles of travel (VMT)? 

Response. The growth in vehicle miles of travel is mainly due to the growth and 
distribution in population as well as the increase in automobile ownership. In the 
OKI Travel Demand Model, the estimation of population and its distribution closely 
follow the building permits issued and land development plans. The auto ownership 
trend is tracked and forecasted into the future. Thus the amount of trips and dis¬ 
tance traveled are properly simulated in the model. 

Question. Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to 
effects of induced traffic. 

Response. Highway improvements that add capacity to a specific corridor or a re¬ 
gional transportation network will attract increased levels of vehicle traffic. The 
model is very sensitive to the effects of added roadway capacity. The model will di¬ 
vert the traffic to the roadways with new and/or added capacity. In addition, 
changes in the transportation system (highway or transit) cause travelers to change 
their transportation mode (drive-alone, share-ride or transit) and/or destination. 
OKI’s model simulates these effects too. 
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Submission of the Sacramento Area Council of Governments 

CONFORMITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Difference in Timing Schedules 

The Metropolitan Transportation Plan (MTP) is updated every 3 years. The 
SACOG Board adopted the most recent MTP on July 18, 2002. The Metropolitan 
Transportation Improvement Program (MTIP) is updated every 2 years. The 
SACOG Board adopted the most recent MTIP on July 18, 2002. 

The State Implementation Plan (SIP) for the Sacramento Federal ozone non¬ 
attainment area was last updated in 1994. The Sacramento region is currently dis¬ 
cussing the need for an update to the 1994 SIP due to conformity implications. The 
Sacramento region faces a conformity “lockdown” after December 31, 2002. A con¬ 
formity “lockdown” is a term coined by SACOG staff and means that we will be un¬ 
able to make any changes, additions, or deletions to non-exempt projects in either 
the MTP or MTIP until a new SIP is approved by the EPA witb new conformity 
budgets. If a new SIP is not approved by July 2005, the SACOG region will lapse 
conformity until a new SIP is approved and we can make a positive conformity de¬ 
termination. 

Coordinating SIP updates and the conformity process has been difficult at times. 
This is because the Sacramento Federal ozone nonattainment area covers five air 
districts, each with its own Board of Directors. It is sometimes difficult to get all 
five air districts together to discuss issues of mutual interest. There is a real con¬ 
cern by some air districts that they do not want conformity to drive their air quality 
programs (i.e., a SIP update). 

MOBILES Versus MOBILES Projections 

In California we use an emissions model called EMFAC, but the same issues that 
you raise about MOBILE5 versus MOBILE 6 apply to EMFAC7F/7G versus EMFAC 
2001. The difference between EMFAC7F, which was used to prepare Sacramento’s 
1994 SIP, and the new EMFAC2001 emissions model is dramatic. If the Sacramento 
region were required to use EMFAC2001 when preparing conformity determinations 
the region would fail. This is because EMFAC 2001 is projecting far greater on-road 
mobile source emissions than EMFAC7F did for the 1994 SiP and out years. 

The region is currently discussing the need for a new SIP that would incorporate 
the use of EMFAC 2001. It has not been decided if the region will update its SIP 
before 2005, which is when the current plan projects that the Sacramento region 
will attain the Federal 1-hour ozone standard. There is considerable discussion oc¬ 
curring over whether the region will attain the standard in 2005 and whether the 
region should be embarking on a new SIP. We are anticipating that the requirement 
to use the EMFAC 2001, or its successor, will occur before our mandated attainment 
date of 2005. We anticipate that the 2-year grace period on EMFAC 2001 will start 
sometime early next year (Feb/March 2003). This would mean that all 
nonattainemnt areas in California will have to use EMFAC 2001 to prepare con¬ 
formity determinations once the 2-year grace period is up (Feb/Mar 2005). Unless 
the Sacramento region has a new SIP in place at that time, we will be unable to 
make a positive conformity determination and the region will go into a conformity 
lapse for an unknown period of time. 

It is unknown whether or not the new 8-hour NAAQS will lead to an increase 
or decrease in our vehicle emissions budget. Our best guess would be that it would 
lead to higher budgets initially (i.e., 2005). It is also unclear whether or not the 
SACOG region would be able to pass future conformity tests with these new budg¬ 
ets. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

The SACOG region is currently implementing the Sacramento Emergency Clean 
Air and Transportation (SECAT) program. The SECAT program was created as a 
way to help truck owners and fleet operators reduce their vehicles’ emissions in a 
business-friendly manner. There are two options available to truck owners: diesel 
engine retrofits or replacement of their older truck with a cleaner-burning newer 
truck. The goal of the SECAT program is to reduce NOx emissions from heavy-duty 
vehicles by two tons per day by 2002 and a total of three tons per day by 2005 with¬ 
in the Sacramento Federal 1-hour ozone nonattainment area. The current program 
is funded with $70 million in state and local funds. If this program were to be con¬ 
tinued after the moneys are expended, additional NOx emissions reductions could 
be achieved. We do not believe it would be sufficient to make up the projected in¬ 
crease in on-road emissions associated with EMFAC 2001. 
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Role of Transportation Control Measures (TCMs) 

TCMs do not play a big role in helping the Sacramento region achieve attainment 
of the ozone standard. The 1994 SIP calls for reductions of 26 tons per day of NOX 
and 35 tons per day of ROG emissions from proposed new measures. The 1994 SIP 
shows a 1 ton reduction in both ROG and NOX from “TCMs/Land Use” measures. 
These measures have never been defined. This 1 ton represents approximately 4 
percent of the NOx reductions needed and approximately 3 percent of the ROG re¬ 
ductions needed to achieve attainment. 

The SACOG region does not take any credit for CMAQ projects in its conformity 
determinations. This is because CMAQ projects are difficult to quantify. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

The SACOG region has not experienced a conformity lapse within the last couple 
of years. The SACOG region, however, intentionally let conformity lapse several 
years ago because the schedule for updating the MTP and conformity didn’t mesh 
and the SACOG Board of Directors did not want to accelerate the MTP development 
for conformity reasons. The SACOG region lapsed for several months and it had no 
impact on project deliveries. 

The SACOG region is facing a lapse in October 2004 that could last quite a while, 
depending on when a new SIP is approved. As indicate above, the SACOG region 
is currently discussing the need for a new SIP and, depending on the outcome of 
those discussions, the region could face a conformity lapse that could last anywhere 
from several months to several years. 

The March 1999 U.S. Court of appeals decision had no effect on SACOG’s trans¬ 
portation investments. 

Role of motor vehicle emission estimates and models 

The conformity analysis has not helped the motor vehicle emissions inventory for 
SIPs because there has not been a SIP update since 1994. The motor vehicle emis¬ 
sions inventory is prepared by ARB. We have not done a systematic analysis of 
changes in each update of the inventory. 

Role of Transportation Models 

Yes it has. The transportation demand models have met or exceeded the guide¬ 
lines in the CAAA and include full feedback from traffic assignments to trip genera¬ 
tion and all travel modes including walking and bicycling. 

The travel model has been updated several times since 1994. The base year of the 
model has changed from 1990 to 1994 to 1997 to 2000. Each update has shown at 
least the same and generally better validation of the models traffic assignment to 
actual traffic counts. We have a data base of 2000+ traffic counts for each calibra¬ 
tion year. 

If you define “induced traffic” as the traveler’s response to changes in congestion, 
the model we use has accessibility measures in auto ownership, trip generation, trip 
distribution, and mode choice steps. 

The inclusion of the accessibility measures means that as congestion increases 
over time, or given higher congestion levels in one area of the model area versus 
another, auto travel (both trip and VMT) are reduced. The amount of reduction is 
generally small, but measurable in the order of a few percentage points. 


San Joaquin Council of Governments, Stockton, California Air Quality 
Conformity Case Study Response 

(Prepared by Julia E. Greene, Executive Director, San Joaquin COG) 

July 19, 2002 

Air quality conformity has had a positive impact over the past 6 years in merging 
transportation investments with the objectives of achieving air quality standards in 
this region. The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) program is an ex¬ 
cellent example of how transportation objectives and air quality objectives can be 
integrated. Great progress has been made. Nevertheless there are challenges that 
still need to be met. The timing of air quality attainment plans, the conformity proc¬ 
ess, and regional transportation plans has led to confusion and unnecessary work. 
To a large extent the timing of conformity drives the transportation planning proc¬ 
ess rather than the other way around. Also, the transportation modeling tools that 
have been accurate for assessing regional impacts of transportation improvements 
have had a greater set of expectations placed on them with air quality require- 
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ments. These tools have not always proven up to the task, and the investment re¬ 
quired for staffing and upgrading of these tools has been inadequate. 

In the San Joaquin Valley of California the task of achieving Federal and state 
air quality attainment standards is daunting. The requirement to reduce emissions 
by 30 percent by 2005 is not achievable. As a result this valley will join the Los 
Angeles air basin within the next year under the “Extreme” air quality designation. 
Merging the efforts of technology improvements, transportation control measures 
and capital and operating transportation investments will be a large challenge for 
this region, and attainment of air quality standards will still be an uncertain thing. 
We need the ability to use all these tools in our effort to bring acceptable clean air 
to the San Joaquin Valley. 


POINT BY POINT RESPONSES 
Difference in Timing Schedules 

California’s State Implementation Plan (SIP) process in the San Joaquin Valley 
Air Basin has been driven by Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) findings of 
inadequacies, rather than by a regular schedule for SIP updates. Our Regional 
Transportation Plan and Federal Transportation Improvement Program are updated 
on schedules determined by our transportation planning requirements, and by the 
ever-changing nature of our conformity and the San Joaquin Valley’s attainment 
status. 

To date the SIP process has not yet impacted our highway investments. The San 
Joaquin Valley Air Basin experienced a lapse of 7 weeks due to an inadequate SIP. 
The impact was minimal in San Joaquin County, only due to the time of year in 
which it occurred. Had it occurred during early spring there would have been a 
project delivery impact. 

The entire eight county San Joaquin Valley Air basin faces a constant threat of 
highway funding sanctions that could halt over $3 billion in transportation projects 
valley-wide. SJCOG has always voluntarily placed a high priority on clean air 
projects, independent of the SIP planning process. 

SJCOG has prepared four air quality conformity certifications in the past 12 
months. This has been the result of both the requirements of the transportation 
planning process and our SIP status. 

MOBILES Versus MOBILE 6 Projections 

California uses the EMFAC air quality model, rather than the MOBILE air qual¬ 
ity model. We face the same problem as the rest of the Nation as the new EMFAC 
2001 model reportedly projects higher emissions levels than the older EMFAC 7F 
and EMFAC 7G models it will replace. 

In California, the challenge is even greater in that EPA and the California Air 
Resources Board (CARB) have not sanctioned EMFAC 2001 for use in most of the 
state’s non-attainment areas. (The reason is somewhat arcane but is based upon the 
assumptions for vehicle fleet mix that are used in California and their adequacy.) 
Federal Highway Administration has made it known that if this is not achieved by 
December of 2002, a conformity freeze will be in effect. This will mean that no Re¬ 
gional Transportation Plan, Federal Transportation Improvement Program or 
amendment to either will be approved by FHWA unless the modified projects fall 
into the exempt category. It is almost a surety that most of California’s regions will 
suffer an air quality conformity “lockdown” or “freeze” as a result of this modeling 
issue. 

The impact of the new model is still unclear as a new SIP is pending for our air 
basin. MPOs in the San Joaquin Valley believe that from the results of tests at the 
University of California at Davis, there will be great difficulty in meeting conformity 
and that emissions budgets will go up due to changes in the new EMFAC model. 

The new EMFAC 2001 model, or an updated version, will be used to prepare our 
next SIP. At this point it is still uncertain what air quality status the SIP will ad¬ 
dress. The San Joaquin Valley is currently designated as Severe, but the San Joa¬ 
quin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control District (SJVUAPCD) has declared “an in¬ 
tent” to voluntarily designate the air basin as Extreme. 

Technical staffs in the San Joaquin Valley estimate that the new 8-hour standard 
will be more difficult to attain, than the previous 1-hour standards. We also are 
given to understand that the 1-hour standard will remain in place until it has been 
attained. 

Additional Vehicle Emissions Controls 

San Joaquin COG already is subject to inspection and maintenance, reformulated 
fuels, the standard TCMs (i.e. ridesharing, transit alternatives etc.), and is even in¬ 
volved in funding an Air District sponsored diesel retrofit program as well as our 
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own CNG fueled school bus replacement program (removes older diesel powered 
school buses from California) here in San Joaquin County. 

New Federal Vehicle Emission Controls scheduled for 2007 are estimated to have 
a significant impact in our air basin. The effectiveness of Transportation Control 
Measures varies by region. SJCOG has placed a very high priority on ride-sharing, 
vanpool, and commuter rail projects that have been very successful in our region 
due to a very large percentage of long distance commuters to the San Francisco Bay 
Area that reside in our region. 

The new Vehicle Emissions Controls will not be implemented in time to assist in 
attainment of the Severe area deadline of 2005. They may allow for development 
of a SIP to meet an Extreme area designation by the 2010 deadline, though this 
is highly uncertain. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Transportation Control Measures alone cannot attain air quality standards, but 
does have the following effect: 

• Encourage public agencies to invest in alternative transportation modes (other 
than street and roads) that improve air quality. For example, the city of Lodi has 
an aggressive program to purchase CNG powered public vehicles (buses, police cars, 
trucks). 

• Result in incremental (phase by phase) implementation of large-scale, air qual¬ 
ity beneficial projects, wherein the ultimate project will have the largest air quality 
gains. (Example: citywide traffic signal coordination/synchronization; clean air bus 
acquisition/fleet conversion) 

• Provide multiple transportation options for the general public, resulting in re¬ 
duced vehicle trips and vehicle idling. An example is our vanpool program that has 
90 vans leaving our region every workday morning for the Bay Area. 


TCMS AND ESTIMATED EMISSION REDUCTIONS 



ROG 

NOx 

CO 

PM-10 

Traffic synchronization and signal installation (Not quantifiable). 

Intercity and interregional bus transit 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) . 

60 

30 

n/a 

25 

Rideshare Programs 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) . 

36 

61 

n/a 

26 

Bicycle Programs (Not quantifiable) 

Alternative Fuel Fleet Conversion Programs 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) . 

10 

2 

0 

3 

Rail transit 

Total Reduced Emissions (kg/day) . 

21 

39 

n/a 

25 


TCMs represent between 4 and 5 percent of total emission reductions in our re¬ 
gion. The SJCOG Model projects that it will be as much as 10 percent by 2020. The 
effectiveness of TCMs varies greatly by region. In San Joaquin County rideshare, 
vanpool, and commuter rail provide significant emissions reductions. Again, this is 
due to the large percentage of San Joaquin County residents that have long distance 
commutes into the San Francisco Bay Area. These TCMs have an even greater 
value in the San Francisco Bay Area where the VMT reduced is even greater than 
in our own county. 

CMAQ projects are considered in an overall qualitative analysis of air quality im¬ 
provements and are performed off model. CMAQ money and CMAQ projects are a 
key component of our strategy to demonstrate air quality conformity. 

Emissions reductions are the major criteria for selection of CMAQ projects, and 
are quantified in our project selection process. See the attached list of CMAQ 
projects and their air quality impact. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse: 

As mentioned earlier, the entire San Joaquin Valley Air Basin experienced a con¬ 
formity lapse of less than 2 months that did not significantly impact any project de¬ 
livery. We were fortunate that the conformity lapse occurred during the off peak pe¬ 
riod of project contract awards. 

We are unaware in our region of any costs to project due to the conformity lapse, 
but there are five other MPOs in the Central Valley of California that may have 
experienced a more serious issue during these 7 weeks. 
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The lapse was brief but did result in some project schedules slipping. We had 
enough lead-time to avoid any major re-startup costs or problems. 

The March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decisions to eliminate the “grandfather” 
clause did not have a significant impact during our brief lapse. It certainly would 
have a major impact during an extended lapse of conformity. Bringing a multi-mil¬ 
lion dollar project to a halt during the middle of construction would cause millions 
in re-startup costs and contractor penalties. Even a halt during project design would 
result in the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It should be pointed out that any delay is fraught with concern. Even a short 
delay at the wrong time could greatly impact project schedules. For instance, a 2- 
month delay during a USFWS permitted time for pile driving piers into a river 
would result in reapplying for the permit, and could add 6 to 18 months to the 
project schedule if the Service requires even more mitigation than was identified 
under the original permit. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emissions Estimates and Models: 

The conformity process has put a greater burden on transportation models to ac¬ 
curately represent the regional picture in transportation planning. As a result, there 
has been a higher level of expectation put on model outputs, and therefore a more 
rigorous set of calibration requirements. Our models are marginally better today as 
a result of conformity. These models are the basis for estimating emissions budgets 
for each region, and have been beneficial in assessing the full impact of mobile 
sources on the air quality picture. 

The bigger challenge has been with increased expectations there is a greater de¬ 
mand for more comprehensive and better performing modeling tools. This translates 
into cost. Not so much for the tools themselves (though the promise of better tools 
has not matched actual performance in the real world), but for the data to be input 
into the model, and the skill needed to produce the model itself, run it effectively 
and maintain it. 

In San Joaquin County the results have been consistent over the past 10 years. 
Where differences have occurred it has been the result of changes in planning as¬ 
sumptions such as population and employment projections. These did change in San 
Joaquin County in future years and had a proportional impact on Vehicle Miles of 
Travel and therefore emission projections. 

There has been some variation over the 20-year period of time. With the introduc¬ 
tion of new technology for emissions reductions, modeling assumptions changed sub¬ 
stantially in the late 1980’s, and emission reductions were substantial. In the past 
10 years we have captured this impact well, and produced a more consistent and 
we believe more accurate picture of emissions. 

Role of Transportation Models: 

Impacts of individual highway capacity projects are difficult to determine in a re¬ 
gional air quality conformity process because of the accepted level of accuracy of a 
region project. However, when assessing the impacts of a larger number of capacity 
projects the effectiveness of the modeling tool is better. The size of the regional mod¬ 
eling tool means that it is relatively insensitive to a few small capacity increasing 
projects. However, as the number of projects increase, the impact is better captured 
on the regional system. 

The Federal planning regulations require that models be “calibrated,” or adjusted, 
to reflect current vehicle miles traveled as reported in the Federal Highway Per¬ 
formance Monitoring System (HPMS) every 10 years. Estimates during interim peri¬ 
ods from existing conditions varied. The primary reason was that population and 
employment projections for the region proved too high. Actual emissions were likely 
lower than those predicted. 

None of the models in the San Joaquin Valley produce a specific estimate of the 
impacts of induced travel. Using manual techniques an estimate of induced trips 
can be made, but the level of accuracy is highly uncertain. 
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Southern California Council of Governments 
Difference in Timing of Schedules 

Question: Describe how the different schedules for the SIP, TIP-conformity, etc., 
and the impacts of date changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop 
effective and timely transportation and air quality plans. 

Response. Southern California is one of many areas in the Nation that is facing 
a mismatch between air quality planning and transportation planning schedules. 
This mismatch is important because it could interrupt the flow of millions of Fed¬ 
eral transportation dollars to the region. The question posed has been answered in 
the following two parts; mismatch in the schedules and frequency of Regional Trans¬ 
portation Plan (RTP) and State Implementation Plan (SIP) updates; and mismatch 
between the RTP and SIP planning horizon requirements and its affect on out-year 
emissions. 

Mismatch in the Schedule and Frequency of RTP and SIP Updates 

In non-attainment and maintenance areas, the conformity of the RTPs must be 
re-determined at least every 3 years. However, there is no Federal requirement for 
a regular or frequent SIP update. This has created a situation where RTPs are up¬ 
dated regularly while SIPs are updated on a discretionary basis inconsistent with 
the RTP process. 

An RTP provides inputs (planning assumptions, i.e. socio-economic data and 
transportation activity data) to the SIP development process. While a SIP provides 
the set of constraints (e.g., emissions budgets and TCMs) for the RTP. The develop¬ 
ment of these two documents should be sequential and cumulative, not concurrent 
and independent. 

Both the RTP and the SIP are required to use the Latest Planning Assumptions, 
as stipulated by the Federal agencies, whenever they are updated. The Latest Plan¬ 
ning Assumptions include the most recent sociodemographic and vehicle activity 
data (e.g., population distributions, vehicle age and fleet mix). Since the SIPs are 
updated much less frequently than the RTPs, the planning assumptions in the SIPs 
tend to be much older than those in the RTPs. 

In the SCAG region, there are 11 non-attainment areas, with 13 associated SIPs 
stipulating emissions budgets for transportation conformity. At the present time, 
there are only five applicable ozone SIPs and one applicable NOx SIP in place. How¬ 
ever, all of them were developed and based on planning assumptions that are now 
seven to 10 years old. As such, they are too obsolete for pertinent conformity anal¬ 
ysis. 

A related factor is the Federal requirement that any update of a SIP, with its as¬ 
sociated new emissions budgets, triggers an 18-month clock within which all rel¬ 
evant RTPs must re-demonstrate conformity using these new emission budgets. This 
requirement, together with the mismatch in frequency of RTP and SIP updates dis¬ 
cussed above, results in debilitating procedural inconsistencies. 

Mismatch Between the RTP and SIP Planning Horizon Requirements and Impacts 
on Out Year Emissions 

Federal regulations require at least a 20-year planning horizon for the develop¬ 
ment of any RTP. However, SIPs are only required to address the time period up 
to the attainment or maintenance date for the relevant area. Thus, SCAG’s 2001 
RTP extends up to the year 2025, and the upcoming 2004 RTP will extend up to 
the year 2030. However, and as one example, the 1-hour Ozone SIP for the South 
Coast Air Basin (SCAB) in the SCAG region is only required to consider the period 
preceding its stipulated attainment year of 2010. As a consequence, there is always 
a gap of about 15 to 20 years between SIP and RTP planning horizons. The complex 
interplay of socio-demographic projections and emission budgets between the SIP 
and the RTP processes means that there is almost always the potential of a proce¬ 
dural conformity lapse. 

Additionally, under the current conformity rule, all transportation agencies must 
demonstrate conformity up to the last year of the RTP. However, the applicable 
emissions budgets contained in the relevant SIP, and which are only required to ex¬ 
tend up to the attainment year or last year of maintenance, establish a ceiling for 
conformity analysis. Thus, the RTP and Regional Transportation Improvement Pro¬ 
gram (RTIP) emission budgets for these future years-i.e., beyond the attainment 
year or the last maintenance year-cannot exceed this SIP-established ceiling. As a 
result, demonstrating attainment for the out-years beyond the attainment year of 
the last year of maintenance becomes problematic for all MPOs. 

This is particularly a problem for PMIO non-attainment or maintenance areas, as 
there is a direct relationship between population growth, increases in annual vehicle 
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miles traveled (VMT), and annual PMIO (particulate matter) emissions. Generally, 
and because both of these metrics trend upward through time, both VMT and PMIO 
emissions tend to increase into these future years. For example, the current PMIO 
attainment year for the SCAB and for the Coachella Valley portion of the Salton 
Sea Air Basin (SSAB) is 2006. The gap between this PMIO attainment year and the 
stipulated planning horizon year ranges from 19 to 24 years (for the 2001 RTP and 
the 2004 RTP, respectively). In the absence of realistic PMIO emissions budgets for 
these future years, it is difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate conformity beyond 
the attainment year of 2006. 

Question: Provide a time-line or narrative description of your various schedules. 

Response. A timeline, which incorporates both the air quality and transportation 
planning schedules for the SCAG region, is attached to the end of this document 
for your review. SCAG’s next RTIP comes due on October 6, 2002 and the next RTP 
comes due on June 8, 2004. In order to avoid an adverse impact on conformity, 
SCAG is working closely with the local, state and Federal air agencies to ensure 
the timely approval of an adequate emissions budget. 

Question: l^at impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and 
safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

Response. As mentioned, a real potential exists for a conformity lapse due to the 
mismatch of air quality and transportation planning schedules, and the SCAG re¬ 
gion will continue to face this constant threat. However, so far, the mismatch in 
schedules has not had an impact on investments in highway and safety projects, 
construction costs and air quality projects and activities. During a conformity lapse 
only certain projects can be implemented, such as: safety-related projects; those 
which are regional emission-neutral (known as exempt projects); and TCM projects. 
Generally, no capacity enhancement projects (such as all-purpose-lane highways) 
can be implemented during a conformity lapse. (The SCAG region experienced short¬ 
term, mild conformity lapses due to reasons heyond the mismatch of schedules dur¬ 
ing 1998 and 2001. These lapses are described in the last section of this document). 

Question: What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity 
processes with SIP submittals or updates? 

Response. A few months ago, in California, all MPOs and the State were facing 
a potential conformity lapse for all RTIPs and some RTPs. The transportation agen¬ 
cies were asked to use the most recent vehicle data to demonstrate conformity for 
the RTP and RTIPs. However, the Federal regulations also require that the RTPs 
and RTIPs conform to the applicable SIPs, which are currently based on old data. 

The California situation has been temporarily resolved through inter-agency co¬ 
operation. The California Air Resources Board (GARB) and the local air agencies 
have committed to update all SIPs between late this year and late 2003, and, in 
return, the United States Environmental Protection Agency (USEPA) has agreed to 
process the emissions budgets based on this provisional schedule. In addition, the 
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has issued a letter permitting a limited 
use of the old version of the mobile source emissions inventory model, EMFAC7F 
and 7G, and its associated data through the end of the current calendar year of 
2002. Therefore, the six-county SCAG region will be in what amounts to a con¬ 
formity lockdown from January 1, 2003 until June 8, 2004, when the 2004 RTP 
should be in place as the region’s federally approved and conforming RTP. This con¬ 
formity lockdown means that no changes requiring conformity analysis and finding 
can be made to any transportation plans during this period. For a region as eco¬ 
nomically dynamic as Southern California, this is an unreasonable constraint. 

To illustrate this SIP-related problem, the conformity lockdown situation de¬ 
scribed above will begin to have effects in the SCAB portion of the SCAG region 
as early as November 2002. With SCAG’s concurrence, the air agencies have had 
to re-submit their 1997 PMIO SIP in order to request a needed extension of the at¬ 
tainment year from 2001 to 2006. To extend the attainment date, USEPA will ap¬ 
prove this PMIO SIP in mid-November, at which time the associated emission budg¬ 
et becomes the mandatory basis for all conformity analyses. However, this PMIO 
SIP is based on obsolete emission budgets that cannot, realistically, be used for 
present-year conformity determinations. 

In the SCAG region, the situation is further complicated by the fact that some 
air basins have heen designated non-attainment for more than one criteria pollut¬ 
ant. For instance, the SCAB is non-attainment for four pollutants: ozone (03), car¬ 
bon monoxide (CO), nitrogen dioxide (N02), and particulate matter less than 10 mi¬ 
crons in aerodynamic diameter (PMIO). Therefore, all pertinent SIPs for this air 
basin must be prepared on the same schedule, otherwise risking a conformity lapse. 
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EMFAC2000/EMFAC2001VERSUS EMFAC7F/7G PROJECTIONS 

The state of California utilizes its own mobile source emissions inventory model, 
known as EMFAC, rather than USEPA’s model, Mobile. CARB has long maintained 
a California specific model, which represents conditions unique to California. There¬ 
fore we have addressed the questions specifically to EMFAC. However, we do face 
a similar situation as the rest of the Nation, as there is a projected emissions in¬ 
crease between model versions, as described below. 

Question: Compare and contrast your EMFAC7F/7G and EMFAC2000/2001 emis¬ 
sion projections. 

Response. EMFAC2001 (Version 2.08) will soon be the working version of the 
motor vehicle emissions inventory model. USEPA intends to approve this model for 
new SIP development purposes on a statewide basis in the near future. This new 
EMFAC version replaces the previous model versions: EMFAC2000 (which was ap¬ 
proved on a limited basis for SIP development in the San Francisco Bay area only) 
and EMFAC7F and 7G. In California, most of the current SIPs and their associated 
emission budgets are based on EMFAC7F or 7G, which use seven to 10 year old 
data. As previously mentioned. Federal agencies require that conformity determina¬ 
tions be based on the Latest Planning Assumptions, which includes the most recent 
socio-demographic and vehicle activity data (e.g., population distributions, vehicle 
age, and fleet mix). Effective January 1, 2003, all RTPs and RTIPs in the State of 
California will be required to be based on the most recent EMFAC2001 model, 
which incorporates these Latest Planning Assumptions. 

EMFAC2000 was under development for 5 years and represented a complete re¬ 
write of computer code and algorithms. EMFAC2000 represents a significant change 
to the existing on-road motor vehicle emissions inventory as compared to EMFAC7F 
and 7G. Emission inventories based on EMFAC2000 increase substantially for near¬ 
ly every category of motor vehicle fleet and for all pollutants, with NOx being some¬ 
what less impacted than reactive organic gases (ROG) and CO. NOx emissions from 
heavy-duty diesel vehicles have doubled for this vehicle class in year 2000. For light- 
duty cars and trucks, the calendar year 2000 ROG inventory has increased by 192 
percent, the CO inventory has increased by 204 percent, while the NOx inventory 
has increased by a modest 3 percent. Much of the light-duty vehicle ROG increase 
is related to the way EMFAC2000 handles evaporative emissions, which increase 
threefold when compared to EMFAC7G. 

EMFAC2001 (Version 2.08) is one of a series of minor updates planned for the 
on-road model, and reflects clean-up items and incorporation of the impacts of new 
emission standards (e.g.. Federal Tier 2 standards) and new data (e.g., travel activ¬ 
ity data); there are no major changes to algorithms or structure. It is unclear how 
the proposed changes will impact overall inventory estimates, but it appears that 
EMFAC2001 will have lower emissions when compared to EMFAC2000, especially 
for calendar years 2010 and beyond. However, EMFAC2001 will certainly have high¬ 
er emissions than the current EMFAC7F and 7G models 

Question: How does the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from 
EMFAC2001 affect your conformity status? 

Response. It is unclear how the increase in near term emissions from 
EMFAC2001 will affect the conformity status of the SCAG region. There have been 
considerable delays in the development of the SIPs for the SCAG region, and hence 
there are no emission budgets established at this time. 

Question: How will your air quality planning process take the new EMFAC2001 
into account, and will the SIP be updated before or after the new EMFAC2001 pro¬ 
jections? 

Response. The 2003 SIPs for the SCAG region will be updated subsequent to the 
finalization of EMFAC2001. As mentioned previously, USEPA intends to approve 
EMFAC2001 for SIP development purposes on a statewide basis in the near future. 
The emission budgets of the SIPs for the SCAG region will be based on 
EMFAC2001, which are scheduled to be approved by EPA in mid-2003. Subse¬ 
quently, SCAG’s 2004 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), which comes due June 
8, 2004, will be based on budgets generated from EMFAC2001. SCAG is working 
with the respective air agencies to maintain consistency between the SIP and 2004 
RTP schedules. 

Question: Will the new 8 hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in 
your vehicle emissions budget? 

Response. It is unclear if the new 8 hour NAAQS standards will increase or de¬ 
crease SCAG’s vehicle emissions budget. Implications of the new 8-hour Ozone 
NAAQS are currently being assessed by the CARB. USEPA plans to implement the 
new 8-hour ozone standard and the new PM2.5 standard over the next few years. 
Implementation of the 8-hour ozone standard will occur in the early part of the 
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TEA-21 reauthorization period, while that of the PM2.5 standard may occur some¬ 
what later. The impacts will probably include conformity requirements for the exist¬ 
ing RTFs and RTIPs, and some new areas will need adequate time to prepare to 
meet these new requirements. 

Congress provided a 1-year grace period for new areas to demonstrate conformity 
after the new 8-hour ozone or PM2.5 non-attainment designations are made. One 
year is not sufficient for transportation agencies to address conformity issues. 

Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

Question: What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly reduce vehicle emissions, e.g., inspection and maintenance, reformu¬ 
lated fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Response. SCAG has no regulatory authority, and, therefore, does not formulate 
or administer rules and regulations pertaining to vehicular emission controls. How¬ 
ever, a number of additional vehicle emission control measures and related actions 
which promise air quality benefits are being considered or implemented by regu¬ 
latory agencies within the region. These include the following measures. 

• Improved implementation of Air Quality Investment Program, under the South 
Coast Air Quality Management District’s (SCAQMD’s) Ridesharing Rule 2202 

• Improved implementation of SCAQMD’s Fleet Rules 1186.1/1191-96—These 
fleet rules require new garbage trucks, sweepers, buses and airport vehicles to 
switch to alternative fuels such as natural gas. 

• Incentivize use of reformulated fuels (such as biodiesel) 

• Controls on truck-idling at goods movement centers (such as the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach) 

• Urban forestry for heat island mitigation (tree plantation in open-to-sky park¬ 
ing lots and thoroughfares-reduction in evaporative emissions and indirect benefits 
of evapo-transpiration) 

• Use of innovative technologies (e.g., fuel cells, personal transportation devices, 
photocatalytic VOC-and NOx-reducing chemical coatings such as titanium dioxide, 
which can be applied to wall surfaces in semi-enclosed areas which see high volumes 
of vehicular emissions such as parking garages) 

Question: Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in 
emissions projected under EMFAC2001? 

Response. As mentioned previously, emission budgets based on EMFAC2001 have 
not been established at this time. Therefore, it is unclear if the control measures 
described above are adequate to offset a potential increase projected under 
EMFAC2001. 

Role of Transportation Control Measures 

Question: What role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the 
TCMs and CMAQ projects in your plan, and the associated “off’ or “on” model emis¬ 
sion reduction credits for each. 

Response. There are 11 non-attainment areas in SCAG’s six-county region, with 
13 SIPs associated with them. Only two of the six applicable SIPs contain Transpor¬ 
tation Control Measures (TCMs)-the South Coast Air Basin’s 1997 Ozone SIP, and 
the Ventura County portion of the South Central Coast Air Basin’s 1994 Ozone SIP. 

TCMs in the South Coast 1997 Ozone SIPlAQMP (as amended in 1999): 

1. High Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) Improvements 

HOV projects and related pricing alternatives and park and ride lots/intermodal 
facilities. 

2. Transit/System Management 

The following system management measures improve congestion and reduce emis¬ 
sions: 

• Bus, rail, and shuttle transit improvements. 

• Bicycle and pedestrian facilities. 

• Urban freeway system management improvements. 

• Smart Corridors system management programs. 

• Railroad consolidation programs (e.g., Alameda Corridor). 

• Congestion Management Plan-based demand management strategies. 

• County/corridor-wide vanpool programs. 

• Telecommunication facilities/satellite work centers. 

• Seed money for transportation management associations. 

• Transportation Demand Management (TDM) demonstration programs/projects 
eligible for programming in the RTIP. 

3. Information Services 
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By targeting individuals who travel to and from employment sites and other activ¬ 
ity centers (e.g., airports, schools, shopping centers, and special event centers) and 
providing them with information specifically tailored to facilitate use of alternative 
travel modes, vehicle travel and the associated emissions can be significantly re¬ 
duced. Providing information services offers an innovative way of reducing vehicle 
emissions when combined with facility improvements, service enhancements, prod¬ 
uct development, extensive education, marketing, and promotion. 

Potential actions to reduce congestion and emissions through individual efforts in¬ 
clude: 

• Promoting multi-modal strategies to meiximize all options available to com¬ 
muters. 

• Targeting peak period trips for reduction. 

• Marketing and promoting the use of HOV lanes to the general public. 

• Marketing and promoting rail lines to the general public. 

• Educating the public regarding cost, locations, accessibility, and services avail¬ 
able at park and ride lots. 

• Promoting and marketing vanpool formation, incentive programs promoting 
ride-matching through the Internet, and other means of making alternative travel 
option information more accessible to the general public. 

TCM strategies in the Ventura County portion of the South Central Coast Air Ba¬ 
sin’s 1994 Ozone SIP: 

1. Clean Fuel Bus Fleets & Support Facilities 

2. Improved Public Transit 

3. Bicycle & Pedestrian Facilities 

4. Traffic Flow Improvements 

SCAG’s Regional Transportation Model generates the vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT) based on all projects in the system. The regional emissions estimates are the 
product of the collective action of all strategies (HOV lanes, transit, mixed flow, etc), 
not just an aggregation of the individual projects and programs, including the TCM 
projects. It is not possible to allocate specific emission credits for individual TCMs. 

CMAQ Projects Associated with Regional Transportation Plans 

All CMAQ program funds are allocated to a variety of projects that meet the 
CMAQ eligibility criteria (such as HOV lanes, purchase on the alternative fuel 
buses, signal synchronization, rideshare program, etc.). Some of these projects are 
regionally significant, e.g., HOV lanes, while some are not, e.g., bicycle parking 
racks. 

All regionally significant projects and programs were included in SCAG’s Regional 
Transportation Model (RTM) and their regional emissions were calculated directly 
through the model. No off-model emission reduction credits were claimed. 

Question: What percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Response. TCMS for the South Coast 1997 Ozone SIP/AQMP (as amended in 
1999) 

Emission reductions resulted from the major TCM categories and were calculated 
for the year 2010 for the SCAB area. They are reflected in the applicable SIP as 
follows. 


TCM 

percent Reduction VOC 

percent Reduction NOx 

HOV Lanes . 

. 19 percent . 

. 19 percent 

Transit/System Management . 

. 16 percent . 

. 18 percent 

Information Services . 

. 10 percent . 

. 13 percent 


No emission reduction benefits were claimed for any of the TCM strategies in the 
Ventura County portion of the South Central Coast Air Basin’s 1994 Ozone SIP: 

Question: Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied 
any on-or off-model emissions reductions? 

Response. Yes. There are two types of CMAQ projects for which no emission re¬ 
duction credits were applied: 1) small projects, which are not regionally significant 
and which are not included in SCAG’s RTM (e.g. bike racks), and 2) some tech¬ 
nology-based projects, such as alternative fuel infrastructure and the replacement 
of old buses with new, clean fuel ones. No off-model emission reduction credits were 
taken for any type of project. 
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Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

Question: If your area has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the effect this 
has had on transportation and air quality planning, funding process, 
preconstruction, and construction. 

Response. Since the publication of the Transportation Conformity Rule in Novem¬ 
ber 1993, SCAG has experienced a conformity lapse three times. Hovs^ever, because 
none of these lapses in conformity extended for more than 2 months, in no case was 
SCAG required to prepare an Interim RTP/RTIP. Each conformity lapse is described 
below. 

• The first conformity lapse occurred in 1998, because SCAG did not complete 
its 1998 RTP on time. Due to the size and complexity of the Federal non-attainment 
areas contained within the SCAG region, preparation of the RTP-including the re¬ 
quired conformity analysis-sometimes took more time than other MPOs. Presently, 
the completion of one RTP marks the beginning of the next one. It takes more than 
2 years, from the beginning to the Federal approval, to complete an RTP in the 
SCAG region. However, from the Draft RTP stage-i.e., once most of the RTP’s 
projects, programs, and policies are set-the associated regional emissions analysis, 
publication of the Draft, public review and comment, public hearing, through 
SCAG’s submission for Federal approval takes at least 9 months. 

• The next conformity lapse was caused by a non-transportation related develop¬ 
ment. The U.S. Court of Appeals’ March 2, 1999, ruling invalidated the use of sub¬ 
mitted emission budgets in conformity findings. SCAG revisited the 1998 RTP and 
1998 RTIP in the PM 10 non-attainment areas in the region and re-affirmed their 
original conformity finding by using the build/no-build method for conformity deter¬ 
mination. 

• The most recent conformity lapse was caused by the USEPA’s interpretation 
of the PMIO construction-related emission analysis. This occurred during the 2001 
RTP process; only two PMIO non-attainment areas were affected and the lapse 
lasted for less than 2 months. 

Due to the short duration of each lapse, SCAG did not survey the transportation 
project sponsors to determine which projects were halted. However, all constituents 
were informed of the lapse and its resolution. 

Question: When projects were reactivated, after USDOT approved your conformity 
determination: what impact did this have on funding, project completion dates, per¬ 
sonnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

Response. SCAG’s RTIP has a 6-year planning horizon, in compliance with Cali¬ 
fornia requirements, and is valued at about $22-24 billion. However, only the first 
and second fiscal years of each TIP are used in estimating the cost of a conformity 
lapse. Therefore, between $0.5 and $2 billion of all transportation projects were sub¬ 
ject to postponement during the 1998 and the 2001 conformity lapses, respectively. 
All projects were fully implemented, once the conformity status was reinstated. 

Question: What impact did the March 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to 
eliminate the EPA “grandfather” provision from the conformity regulations have on 
your transportation investments? 

Response. Due to the fact that, in each instance of conformity lapse, the SCAG 
region was out of conformity for less than 2 months, and, hence, no interim RTP 
was required, the implications of the above decision were not evaluated. 
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July 23.2003 



Tha Honorable Jkn Jeflfbrds 

Oiairmao. CommittBe on Enviroament and Public WoHk 
U nited Stales Senais 
Washington, DC 20S10-6175 

The Honorable Bob Smith 

Rjmking Member. Comminee on Environment 4bd Public Werkc 
United Stales Senate 
Washiogion. DC 20510-«t7S 


Re: Tmnspoftahoa end Air Queliqr Cooformtty Ceae Surdy 


Dear Senators Jeffords and Smith: 

Pleue fii>d the following responses in refixence to your requeet for Uifonne&lon. Thank you for 
the opponuoity to oornment on the Bahimore regxn'i experience with tnmspoitation sonfonni^. 
Additionally. It ie frnponant to ru)te tfiar while the Baltimore region progreseee in coordinating 
tnnsponation itkI air quality planning, stationary source and intsr-regionai transported pollution 
continue to be a m^r challenge I'o achieving aitauunem of netkmai air quality standards. 

For expediency, die enclosed infomuttian was formulated by staff of the Metropolitan Plaraung 
Organisation fbr the Baltimore region rad does not oeoMsanly reflect the view of the MPO 
members. Responses wera coordinated with the stale air and Irineportatioo agencies, die 
Maryland Departments of Tren^xetation and the EnvironmenL 

Pkese coQtact me with any questions or requests /br edditionaJ infonnatioii. 

SiDcarely. 


Harvey S. Bioom, Director 
Transpoitnttoo Planning Division 
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Coafomiity Cbm Studies 


— BALTIMORE — 

Please find the foUawinx responses in reference to your request. For expediency, ritis 
Information w«ii fitrmulated by staff of the Metropolitan Planning Organization for the Baltimore 
region and does not necessarily reflect the vievis of the MPO Board members. For more 
information, please contact Harvey S Bloom. Director ofTraruportation Planning, at 410-732- 
9566 or hbloondalbaliometro ont . 

Difference in Timing of Schedules 

In the Daltunore region, the attunment date it 200j. Cuirentiy, trensportadoc plans and 
programs are tested against the STP budget for 20OS, 2013, and 2023. Due to advancements in 
vehicle technology and federal and state regulations, the requirement to demonstrate conformity 
for out-years is not currently an issue afiecting the implementation of the transportation plan or 
program fur the Baltimore metropolitan Duoanalumcnt area. 

In general, the difference in requirements for update schedules for the SIP, transportatian plans, 
transportation programs, and conformity presents a challenge. Air quality plans are under various 
timelines for submitUl (both required and court-ordered). Transportation plans and programs 
operate under a different timeline for update as well as conformity determinations that are 
updated under a third set of timelines. These various schedules trigger different work tasks, 
update timelines and/or sanctions clocks- Ultimately, timing work activities, project aoIicUation, 
and final conformity determinations demand effective coordination with a wide array of entities 
engaged in these various activities. A sample schedule of transponation and air quality activities 
isatmehsd. 

The Baltimore region experienced a delay in the 2001-2003 TIP submittal'approval due to tuning 
issues in updating data assumptions between dw transportation program and the SIP. Using 1999 
vehicle registratian data in the devel op me n t of the 2001-2003 TIP, emissioos estimates were 
significantly greater than those in the SIP mobile source emissions budgets created using 1990 
vehicle registration data. Ahhongh not requited, the SIP mobile source emissions budgets were 
updated to address the new vehicle data, ultimately resolving the situation. Additional emission 
reductions strategies were also initiated at the time. This delay did not result in the ca n cellation 
of any transportation investments or economic development opportunities. 

At a mult of this delay, the region’s state transportation and air quality agencies now work 
consistently with the MPO as well as faderal officials to antidpaie timing and coordination 
issues in advance. Nonetheless, the complexity of the transportation and air quality models as 
well as transportation and air quality regulations and planning practices docs not allow for 
peifect, consisteni harmony between tte two pltauung areas. 

MOBILES Verses MOBILES ProjeeliaBS 

The Baltimore region has begun the process ofldeveloi^ng esomates of mobile source emissions 
using MOBILE6. Preliminary, estimates indicate a subetnntial increaae in VOC and 

NOx emiuions. These estimated emissions are the result of changes in heavy-duty truck 
percentages (which have changed in recent transportation conformity emissions work compared 
to the analysis completed for the approved SIP budget), greater gram per mile emhiiiiun Cauluxs 
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CoDformlty Case Studies 
— BALTIMORE — 

for vehicle claues conuioed in MOB[UE6, and reductioos in credits for pfograms such as 
Inspection aod Mainteoaxtee. 

The Baltimore region is developing a mediodology to estimate mobile source emissions using 
M0BILE6 for a January 23, 2003 SIP submittal. Working cooperativety with the Maryland 
Departments of the Environment aod TraosportatioiL, confonnity of plans and programs using 
MOB1LE6 will most likely wait until new SIP budgets have been developed for a January 2003 
SIP submittal to and approval by EPA. It is unclear at this thne the effect of MOB1LE6 budgets 
oo the ability to detente confonnity of the regioo's transportation plans and programs. 

It is our understanding that when EPA classifies areas using the S hour NAAQS standards, non- 
actalnmcnt areas will develop new budgets. It is anticipated that the buckets will change with the 
new standard, since a roliing 8 hour concenfration will be used as opposed to a one hour 
cocoentratioiL 

Additional Vehicle EmlisioD Controb 

Moior vehicle emissions oontrols have already been institutecl in Xfarylaod. Additional eonlrols 
could include alternative fuels and TCM-like measnreB. It is most likely that these measures 
would not be sufficient to address die shortfidl created by MOBILE6, paxncularly in die 
tiroeframe to reach attainment in 2005. 


Kole of Traofportation Control Measures 

The Attainment Plan for tbe Balttmcre region does not formally include any TCMa, such as 
thoac listed in Section 108(f) of the CAA. TCM-like initiatives and CMAQ-fucded strategies are 
included in t he latest tnm^iocletian plan capital program, with associated exedita used for 
conformity. 


Impacti of Conformity Lapse 

The Baltimore region has not experienced a confonnity lapse to date. . ^ 

Role of Motor Vehicle EmiMbnEstimitei and Model, 

The quality of of mobile source embsioos has dramahcally changed^due to the 

confonnity process. The confonnity requlfement mandates a more precise understanding of 
motor vehicle operation conditions tb^ associated impact on emissions. This improvement 
has promoted refinements In transportation modeb to produce estunatea for variables for which 
the MOBILE model is sensitive, TogeAer, these improvements should Igod to rpore accurate 
of mobile source emissions. It b hoped that the better unders t a n d in g of mobile source 
enUsaions production allows fw* politically acceptable and cost effective programs to be 
developed, ultimately resulting in emisaion reductions and cleaner air. 


Estimates of regional mobile source emissioits have iocreesed and decreased over time. As 
federal and state regulations have been promulgated, such as tbe TIER 11 standards, estimates of 
future mobile source emisrions have decreased compared to early year estimates. Cooveracty, 
enussions estimates have increased as updated assumptions on inputs sudi as vehicle regbtration 
and vehicle miles of travel (VMT) mix have changed. Methodological changes in versions of flie 
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Coofomic; Out Studtei 
— BALTIMORE — 

MOBILE emission model tuve also caused Ineonslsiencles between what was projected and 
experienced. The reliability of the impacts of technology changes, input assumptions regarding 
fleet characteristics, sod the reliance of estunations of mobile source emissions from models 
determines the accuracy and consinency between estimates and what is experieoced over time. 

Over the past iO-20 year period, mobile emissions estimates in the BaltimoR metropolitan area 
have been decreasing. As vehicle technology has become ircieasingiy advanced, inspection and 
maintenance programs have expanded and become mote stringent, and fiiet volatility has 
decreased, tegiuiial mobile emissions have also decreased. Recently promulgated Tier II 
regulations and the Hsavy-Duty Engine Rule should help to continue this trend. 

It is difflcult to tell how well our estimates of mobile source emissions have been with actual 
emissions. Monitoring data shows emissions of all sources, including transport Overall, ozone 
vinlatinns finin ItiW tn prawnt have decreased. Our inventory estimates fiom all sources show 
decreasing emissions, which does agree with the monitoring data of decreasing ozone violation 
data. 

Role ofTninsporatioii Medela 

At the present time, the best professional tool available to estimate icgianal travel, and 
potentially motor vehicle cmisaioos, are travel demand forecasting models. Travel models were 
originally designed to assist transportation planners and tlected ofScials in the development of 
the interstate and transit systems. The mod^ have done an adequate job in performing analyses 
for this goal. Travel models have beca developed to be sensitive to changes in transportation 
supply Improvements (new roadways, additional lanes, and transit improvements) and changes in 
demand (locetion of households and employment) used in the planning and implamantation of 
the tianspoitation network. 

More recently, travel demand models have been used for the estimation of mobile source 
emissions. This task is different from the original intent of travel demand modeling, but planners 
have adapted travel models to include variables sensitive to emissions aiudysis. This adaptation 
effort is not all-encampassing at this time; therefore, the output from the travel model is at times 
being used for levels of calculation tiiat are beyond the travel model' a intended levri of accuracy. 

Travel models have mixed resute in their ability to track changes in VMT. In short range 
planning applications (S'^egrpsfiod). travel models perfotm reasonably well, since near term 
astimatss are extrapolation of existing trends. For longer range planning purposes, tbs aocuiacy 
of growth in VMT is more questionable. Trsvel mo^tels, built on the obs^ation of current 
conditions, use variables that i^uence travel in the base year to estimate future conditions. 

Given the ever^changing influence of national and regional economic conditions, local public 
policy Initiativsa and Individual choices and preferonccs on travel demand aitd behavior, the 
expectatioo that travel models will be able to capture and predict the teal world experience some 
20 years “down the road” is unreasonable. 


PifeJofS 
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Omfomiity Cue Sndlei 
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Many fotnu of induced travel nist Induced demand nsniltinc fram a new tranaportation 
impTovcnicni, a location change of employment or a regional activity center are captured in our 
regional travel model. However, mote complex issuei asaociated with induced demand are not 
c^iured. An increane In the number of trips that a household makes u a result of reduced 
congestion is not estimated. Increases in the concentration of new households and employment 
resulting in additional access with tcansportatioa network, improvements ate also not captured. 
The Baltimore Metropolitan Council is currently working on a method to integrate a use 
model into the transportation planning process to forge a better undetstaiwling and ultimate 
decision-making process in eiqituring the potmtiil impacts of tran^rtation investments. 
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The Honoiablc Junes M. JefifonU, Ouaioun 
Committee on Enviioimienl and Public Woiks 
United Slates Senate 
Washmjiton, DC 20S10-617S 

The Honorable Robeit C. Smith 
Committee on Environment and Public Woiks 
United States Senate 
Wadiingion, DC 20510-6175 


Dear Chaliman JefToids and Senator Smith, 


iswfM riweai 


I am responding to your July 3, 2002 tetjuest to provide infbtmation about the 
Metropolitan Tranaportatian Cotiunissio.i's experience with Clean Air Act 
transportation confonnity reqaiiements. We have endeavored to answer your list 
of questions to the beet of our ability in the attached responses. 



Please do not hesitate to have your staff >xaatact us if they seek additional 
inionnalion either before or aAer your July 30,2002 hearing on Transportation 
and Air Quality. 



Steve Heminger 
Executive Director 




Attachments 
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Respoue* to Questkas from the Semte Committee od Enviroiiment and Public 
Works oo the Traasportadoa Coofomity Process 

General Context 

There have been both positive and negative com equences of the cocfbcmity regulations 
flowing from the 1990 Clean Air Act. On the positive side, there has been better 
integration of planning requirements under the T.tieimodal Surface Transportation 
EfIlciesKy Act GSTEA) and TEA 21 and the \9‘)0 Clean Air Act Amendmema (CAA). 
The conformity pmcess and analysis has established a connection between these two 
pieces of fodm^ legislation. In particular the Interagency Consultation process has 
provided a strong mechanism for building helpfiil worldng relationships between frte U.S. 
Eiepartment of Transportation (DOT- Federal Highway Administration and Federal 
Tr^it AdministraiionX the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), metropolitan 
planning organizations (MPOs), as well as Stile and local tranaportation and air quality 
agencies. This collaborative process has generally been open to the public and 
environmental advocacy organizahoss. 

On the negative side, the conformity process is k procedural morass, widi multiple 
opportunities frsr legal challenge and delays in p.'oviding needed txanspoitation 
improvements. The process is extremely resource intendve fix MPOs and diverts these 
resources from the teal air quality planning that is necessary to develop addidozial control 
strategies for future SIP updates. Challenges to TCMs, which deliver onisaion reductions 
in the order of tenths of a ton, can adversely affect ^proval of TIPs that involve billions 
of dollars of highway and transit imptnvements. Further it is difficult to ensure that 
planning assumptions in SlPs and Plans are compatible and kept current, leading to 
discoonecia in the assumptions used to develop lIIPs and in the conformity 
determinations for transportation Plans and TIPs that rely on these SlPs. As a result, 
transpoftarion plans and programs are increasin{Iy vulnerable to legal challenge. 

Differences In Timing of Schedule 

Schedule Compatibility. There is no federal requirement for compatible schedules 
between SIP up^ss and adoption of long-ran|e regional tiansportatioii plans or TIPs. 
SIP updates are typically initiated by EPA actions, such as a Sff disapproval or SIP call. 
Transportation plans and TIPs are required by metropolitan planning regulations to be 
updated at least every three years. Because Kff C>s must use the lateet plnnnlng 
assumptions in the conformity process, differenr es between SIP assumptions and 
conformity assumptions will have greater divergence over time. In general, changes in 
assumptions beyond the attainment year (2006 fix the Bay Area) are not as importam as 
changes that affect the attainmeol year, as even the sli^test change in motor vehiole 
emission estimates for the attainment year could create problems conforming a Plan or 
TIP to the motor vehicle emission budget established in the SIP if the projections exceed 
the budget by as little as a tenth of a ton. 
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Impact of Scbedale* oa Projects. MTC has be>m able to make timely confoimity 
fludinga for Plan* and TlPa and maintain an orderly project delivery process in the Bay 
Area up until 2001/2002. The 2001 Ozone Attaioment Plan was intended to provide a 
more current motor vehicle emissions budget for transportation conformity, but delays 
arose in submitting the SIP and approving the budget leading to a short confonnity lapse. 
The delays were caused by; 1) the California Aii' Resources Board which sect the draft 
2001 Ozone Atiaininent Plan back to the localagency for more public review, and 2) 
a delay by the EPA in finding the new motor veliicle emission budget to be adequate 
(EPA's action exceeded the 90 day review period that was agreed to in 1999 lidgatioo 
over the grandftuher clause). As a result, there w as a confonnity lapse in the Bay Area, 
which lasted about 8 weeks. The tbneline of events leading up to the lapse is shown in 
Attachment A. 

Prior to the confonnity lapse, the Bay Area was under a confonnity “fieeze” due to 
EPA*s disapproval of the 1999 Ozone AttainnioTt Plan and the applicable conformity 
provisions therein. While Bay Area project sponsors could contiime to work on projects 
in the adopted TIP. no projects could be addM or modified. Tliia fireeze affected a small 
number of projects which were ready to be amended into the TIP. 

Experience in Coordinating SIP and conformity process. Since the tmd>90’s, the Bay 
Area has been in a virtually continuous state of iip^ng the Ozone Attainment Plan doe 
to a series of EPA actions. These updates have |enerally provided timely informatioD for 
the transportation planning decisions, and the coordination with the local and state air 
resource agencies has been excellent. As an example, the schedule for the most recent 
SIP updaters 2001 Ozone Attainment Plan-was accelerated to provide a confonnity 
budget in time for MTC's adoptioD of the new 2001 Regional Transportation Plan in 
December 2001. 

.MUBIL.E6 Versos MOBILES ProjecUons 

EMFAC 2001. In California, the equivalent sot of motor vehicle emission factors is 
called EMFAC. Metropolitan Planning Organizritions in California will be required to use 
EMFAC 2001 for all confonnity deteoninadons after December 2002. While some 
MPOs may be able to domor.strBte confonnity itb an older motor vehicle emission 
budget using EMFAC 2001, a number of othm will not Therefore, a number of 
metropolitan areas will require SIP revisians in order to incoiporate new mobile source 
emissions calculations and the associated motor vehicle emission budgets for confoimity 
determinations. Since the Bay Area is already required to upnlate its currently submitted 
SIP by April 2004, the new confonnity hudg^ will be available prior to MTC's next 
Plan update in 2004. 

.Mobile 6 versus Mobile S. It is our imderstandiiig that MOB1LE6 emission projections 
will be lower than MOBILE S for future years. 
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S-Hoar Ozone Standard. We are currently unable to detennine if the new S hour 
NAAQS will likely lead to an increase or decrease in the vehicle emisaioni budget for the 
Bay Area. 

Additional Motor Vehicle Emistioo Controls 

Additional Existing Controls. Existing measu.'es that directly address tailpipe 
emissions and excess %'apors fixxn gasoline station nozzles will have a far greater impact 
on reducmg ozone than any now TCMs that MTC may bo able to identity and implement 
under its exUiing legal authority. Enhancements to the existing motor v^cle inspection 
program in the Bay Area could reduce smog-fbiming emissions by over 10 tons a day 
(although these improvements would, due to the region's air chemistry, provide larger 
benefits to downwind areas in the Central Valley than the Bay Area). R^lacement of 
selected gasoline station iuel dispensing nozzles could reduce smog-forming chemicals 
by over 6 tons per day. 

Additloaal TCMs. MTC has repeatedly undertiiken efforts to identify new TCMs that 
could provide significant emission reductions bid has been unsuccessful. More stringent 
TCM type measures would require audtority which MTC docs not presently have (e.g., 
raising bridge tolb significantly, charging for parking at work sites, or taxing gasoline at 
very high levels). Id additioD to the emission mluction eonsidemtiona, it has been our 
experience that TCMs that are not directly implianented by MPOs and depend on actions 
by other agencies will create future legal problems and can affect an MPOs ability to 
niake conformity findings on Plans and llPs. 

MTC has experienced continued legal challenges with TCMs genaially and with disputes 
over one TCM in particular. Many TCMs were ilrafted over 20 years ago, but are still 
enforceable today although conditions have changed considerably. The arg;uments over 
the particular disputed TCM arc unrelated to the air quality reductions that the TCM was 
intended to achieve and have led to expensive and protracted legal proceedings. In 
addition, there is a constant risk that legal disputes with this TCM. which provides only 
minor emission reductions, may eventually affect the coufoimity process, stalling the 
region's much needed transit and highway invetiment program. The dispute over this 
TCM fluther highlights the issue of the difficult process that is necessary to go through to 
even attempt to amend an existing TCM or subsdhue a new TCM into the SIP. 

Episodic Coatrols. In addition to various existing controls, the Bay Area is increasingly 
interested in a set of control measures that are qiisodic, that ia, are in effect only when 
needed to address an ozone episode. Episodic c(>ntrols may involve mote stringent 
regulatory controls coupled with significant inot ntivet to change behavior, but for very 
short periods of time. These short-term measurei may be more acceptable to the regulated 
community and Che public if they are applied during the few very hot days when obvious 
ozone problems exist. 

Sumcient Controls to OCbet New EMFAC 2001 Emissions. The MTC region is the 
only area in California that has a submitted SIP based on the latest version of EMFAC 
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(EMFAC 2000). Since EMFAC 2001 may be similar to EMFAC 2000, the changeover to 
the newest set of emission factors may not have a significant impact on the need for 
additional motor vdiicle emission controls beyond those in the submitted SIP. However, 
the answer to this question will not be fully Icno'vn until fiirther work is completed on the 
next SIP update in 2004. 

Role of Transportation Control Vlensnres 

Impact of TCMt on Attainment. In general, trrditiooal categories of TCMs play a 
relatively minor role in reducing total regional emissions. This is because they affect a 
small portion of daily travel and largely rely on indirect inducements for changing travel 
behavior, such as providing more convenient transit or carpooling options. This is not a 
new conclusion and is well docuinenfod in a nuiaber of past studies of TCM 
effectiveness, including studies jointly prepared by US DOT and EPA. TCMs that 
directly affect the operations of motor vehicles, such as signal timing coordination and 
fieeway incident management, can have more significant air quality benefita, but tic 
often viewed by enviro nme ntal advocates as encouiagmg auto travel. The TCMs that 
have been adopted by MTC fall into tiiree categories: I) those in the 1982 Plan (one of 
which is under litigation), 2) a Contingency set of TCMs adopted in response to a SIP 
lawsuit in the early 90’t, and 3) new TCMs ado]ited for the recently submitted 2001 
Ozone Plan. The attached table (Attachment B) lists all these TCMs and the percentage 
reduction from tiie on road mobile source invenlory associated with each. (Also note that 
many of tlie older TCMs have uo direct impact tm the "Baseline'* eioissiou reductions in 
the SIP but still have legal implicatiom simply because they were once included in the 
SIP and remain in the SIP). 

Emission Reductions from TCMs. While the current level of emission reductions Is 
small, there are other issues with adapting new VCMs. First as the vehicle fleet becomes 
clesner over time, the impact of TCMs becomes smaller and smaller. Secondly, TCMs 
often reduce the two smog precursors (Volatile Organic Compounds and Nitrogen 
Oxides) in nearly equal amounts. Because of the Bay Area's air chemistry, these equal 
reductions have limited impact on ozone reducti >n compared to strategies which focus on 
VOC reductions. Finally, ^ newer TCMs are progressively less cost effective. As an 
example one of MTC's newest TCMs, an expanded regional express bus program, will 
cost $40 million dollars and produce emission reductions of less than half a ton per day. 

CMAQ Projects and EmisskMi Redactions. Most of the CMAQ projects and programs 
in MTC's long range Plan, while having some air quality benefits, are also important for 
mobility reasons and would be implemented witli or without oonfbrmity requiresnenta. 
This is also true in a larger sense, in that the cunent Regional Tiansponalion Plan invests 
77% of the region’s transportation funding ovff the next 25 years in maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of the Bay Area’a extensive public transit system. This 
investmern in maintainiiig and improving the region’s transit system is seen as an 
essential strategy to protect and improve mobibt i and quality of life in the Bay Aren 
independent of any impetus from the Dean Air iVet. Specifically in nference to CMAQ 
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funding, there are a number of prqeea fbnded by CMAQ, ^fiich are part of the regioiial 
toolhh to enhance mobility, but do not have cpeidflc emission credits in the SIP. 

• Regional ridesharing program (starting hi 2003) 

• Tracslink universal transit &re card 

• Traveler information systems (both higb'vay and transit) 

• Transit trip planning systems 

• The Air District’s Spare the Air program 

• Freeway Service Patrol (start up service) 

• Transportatioo for livable Communities 

• Certain transit improvements (e.g., transit signal priority systems and ITS 
strategies) 

• Traffic Engineers Technical Assistance I’rogram (signal timing coordination 
plans) 

• Smart Arterial Projects (ITS applications at die arterial level) 

Impacts of a Conforroity Lapse 

Effect of Recent Conformity Lapse o« Bay Ai ea projects. When it became apparent 
in 2001 that a conformity li^so wa) imminent (oespite the bast efforts of MTC and the 
local air agency to avoid a lapse), MTC developed a comprehensive list of transportation 
projects that would be “at risk” during the projetted period of the lapse -essentially 
projects that were in the TIP and would need a federal approval between January and 
April of2002. This list (Attachment O was widely distributed to the Bay Area 
uan^rtation project sponsors, the state DOT, lUWA, and Bay Area Congressional 
delegatioa Because of the early identiffcation of these at risk projects, many projects 
were able to obtain needed foderal approvals prior to the Itgiee taking effect. The number 
of projects adversely affected during the 8 week lapse was about S. The lapse was 
oO^ially lifted after EPA found the motor vehicle emission budget in the 2001 Ozone 
Attainment Plan adequate for conformity purposes and FHWA/FTA approved MTC’s 
eonfonnity finding on March 18,2002. Had MTC not focused polidcd attention on the 
impact of a lapse on delivery of Bay Area projects, the lapse could have been longer and 
adversely affected a larger number of projects., 

A second set of projects that was also affected ir^luded projects that were adopted as pan 
of the 2001 RTP but were not yet in the TIP. Th^»e projects included local and state 
funded projects that were ready to go, but were prevented ftom being added to the TIP 
due to the combination Freeze/Lapse. This list of projects and the associated dollar 
amount is also shown in Atta c hment C (pages 2 and 3). 

A lAiuftniaity lapse or fteeze has two deleterious impacts of project delivery. First delays 
can increase project costs due to normal cost escalation factors. Costs can also increase 
due to contractors needing to reschedule pUimeC work. Second, the delays have inditaci 
impacts on the regional economy when the consituctioa dollars and other indirect spin off 
benefits of construction work are not realized in the planned timeftame. 
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ElimloadaB of tfae ‘^grandfather” provisloii. Iliii actioD had no effect on MTC’s long 
range Plan or specific projects as MTC >^'as able to make conformity findings for 
amendments to the TIP up until the Freeze/Lapee starting in October of 2001. 

Role of Motor Vehicle Emlssloa Esdmates aad Models 

Qaality of estimates of motor vehicle emissions. The conformity analysis hgsJQCused. 
atte ntion o n how well regional tnvel demand models forecast current and future vehicle 
activity which then can be translated into estimates of on road motor vehicle emissions. 
While the interagency consultation process has, over time, resulted in various 
improvefnents to MTC’s travel forecasting moditl that are believed to improve its general 
pnMictive powers, it is not clear how these changes alone have improved the more global 
air quality planning process. This is because the larger air quality process depends on 
numerous additional inputs such as inventory esomates for stationary and biogenic 
sources and the calibradon of complex photochemical models to estimate ozone 
concentrations. Calibrating photochemical mods la to accurately replicate ozone episodes 
and estimate emission redu^ons needed for atUirunent is peih^s the most challmging 
of tasks. Thus there is a continuing concern among the transportadon planning 
community that the travel models are inappropriately being taxed to levels of accuracy 
(e.g. the pass/fail conformity budget test, wbm even a tenth of a ton of auto emissions 
over the budget can throw a Plan or TIP out of confoimity ) that are higher than required 
for other models used in the air quality planning process and well within the accepted 
maigiTi of error for these types of analytical toolt. 

Coatlstescy of Motor Vehicle Emission Estiinates over Time. Differences in regional 
motor vehicle emission estimates for similar years (cnnmt or future) are largely a 
ftmehon of new/revised motor vehicle emission Actors (MOBILE/EMFAC) as opposed 
to changes produced in the regional vehicle actix'ity forecaata that are derived fiom 
regional travel models. The extent to which motor vehicle emission rates can change 
fiom model version to model version is illustraud in Attachment D which compares m-o 
recent California EMFAC series and shows chaxiges of 30% to 200%, depending on the 
year (data arc from the CaUfomia Air Resources Board). In comparison, changes in 
vehicle activity forecasts for a siinilai future year would typically vary by 5% or less 
(these changes would be due to model lefine^its, new travel b^vior data fiom 
surveys or the Census, new demngraphic projections, updated assumptions for bridge 
tolls, transit &res, parking charges, etc). Thus significant variations in mobile source 
emissions fiom forecast to later forecast are the uoim rather than the exception given fiie 
often dramatic advances in the understanding of on road emission characteristics. Other 
than profossional consensus on the best modelin j protocol there is little that can be done 
to confirm that total vehicle emissions that are o>xurring in the real environment. This is 
because air quality monitors cannot separate mO'Or vehicle emissions fiom other 
stationary and biogenic (plant) emissions that the monitor is recording. 

Changes in OfQdal Estimates of Emissions. Taro recent SIP submittals highlight the 
change that can oociu between regfonal emiasioii eatimatea. The ozone attainment plan 
prepared in 1999 estimated on road motor vehicle emissions for volatile organic 
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compouadt to be 175 toiu pai day in the year 2(>01, while the 2001 ozone attainment 
plan, prepared a short time later with more recet.i vehicle emission foctors, estimated on 
road motor vehicle emissions to be 238 tons per day in 2000, a 36% increase. Although 
estimates of regional VMT and the amount of VMT in different speed ranges were 
adjusted between plan updates, the bulk of the iiicresse is due to the new emission facton 
developed by the state air resource agency (EMl'AC 2000). In general there are extensive 
difficulties in separating out the effects of mal^ile factors that lead to different motor 
vehicle emission estimates for the same year, but they would tend to be more related to 
the on road emission factors used at the time of ibe estimate. Going back 10 or 20 years 
and comparing emissions today is very probleffl.ttic for this reason. For example an 
estimate of emissions made in the eady 80’s for the year 1987 is identical to what the 
current ozone plan is projecting for 2006. In reality the earlier emission estimates 
probably undeiestimaled significantly the actual emission levels of motor vehicles in that 
era. 

Role of Transportatioa Models 

Adequacy of Transportation Models. MTC mtintains a highly advanced travel demand 
forecasting model system that is supported by a migor survey of regimial travel behavior 
every 10 years. The mode! is extremely capable of assessing how changes in highway 
and transit capacity affect tiavel behavior and the resulting amount of daily vehicle 
activity at a regional scale (this model is routinely validated against traffic counts -where 
such infoimation exiats-and transit ridership counts). However, the travel demand models 
are only one part in a chain of modeb and estim ttes necessary to accurately assess motor 
vehicle emissions. The adequacy of downstream adjustments to the model outputs is Just 
as important as the capability of the model itself Differences in bow the model output is 
treated can have Urge impacts on the end calcuLitions of total emissions. As an example, 
whether motor vehicle emissian calculations shculd be trip-bssed, meaning that they use 
average vehicle emission rates for a complete dcor-to-door driving cycle, or facility- 
based. meaning that the emission rates should relate to traffic characteristics on specific 
types of facilities (such as freeways, major arteiials, and other local roada) will greatly 
influence the final regional emission calculation Similarly, procedures for dividing 
model estimated travel into speed ranges and distributing vehicle trips by time of day are 
critical to the overall attainment assessment. ThtTefore the question concerning the 
a de qu acy of existing planning tools, cannot belt olated to the travel models alone, but 
must be extended to (be post processing assumptions of model outputs, to vehicle 
emission foctor models, and to the complex photochemical models which predict 
emission concentiatioas in the atmosphere. 

VMT Growth. Despite what may seem to be an easy question to answer, there is no 
universally accepted way to measure or track ‘‘actual” vehicle miles of travel (VMT), 
particularly in a large region such as the Bay Arta with 1,500 tniles of state highways and 
19,000 miles of local roods. Estimates of present year VMT depend on which method is 
used to measure it, and each approach has inhennt limitations, whether it is; federal 
Midway Performance Monitoring System (HPMS)-based VMT, odometer-based VMT, 
or travel model-based VMT. Estimated VMT fre m these various approaches can differ by 
much as IS to 20%. A protocol for estimating base year VMT is still under discussioa 
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The story is somewhat better in terms of being able to forecast Aitorc growth rates in 
VMT, at least for the VMT on freeways (. This is because travel model projections can be 
more directly compared to freeway traffic count: and the growth chat they are registering 
at different ^eway locations. In terms of comparing projected VMT from travel models 
with actual growth rates for V'MT, there is a inuidi greater ability to make reasonable 
comparisons, at least for freeway VMT (a number of Bay Area fireeways have permanent 
traffic counting devices, whereas time series count data are more limit^ for lo^ 
arterials). In general we have found that regioaiJ travel models do fairly well in 
estimating future VMT growth, which is highly oorrclatod to the underlying growth rates 
for population and jobs. Thus, looking at past model projections, say for the last S or 10 
year period, the nx^l’s projected growth rates 'Vill gently come close to actual 
growth rates, except to the extern that unanticiptoed economic events or fluctuations in 
gas prices fundaonentally change the inputs to the travel model (e.g.. population, jobs, 
anto opemting costs, etc). 

Induced traflic. Traditional MPO travel modeb. address “inducetT traffic to tbc extent 
that the traffic on any new rood facility represents traffic shifted from another route, 
travel mode, or time of day. The question as to v/hether new transit or highway facilities 
actually stimulate a net increase In discretionary trips Is a much harder one to answer. 
While some evidence suggests that these types cf trips do exist, their impact over the long ■ 
term is likely to be inconsequential. For exampli!, in Bay Area demographic projections 
show that population will grow 14 % over the meet 2S years, and jobs will grow 3014. 

This contrasts to a S% increase in road miles, wliich is all the capacity that is flmded 
given the financial constraints and policy choices in the cuirenl long range Regional 
Transponation Plan for the same period. It is therefore likely that as the overall road 
system becomes increasingly congested due to regional growth, the net effect would be to 
discourage trips rather than create new trips. In the near temn, this same balancing effect 
would also be expected to occur, which is that any new discretionary trips attracted to a 
road facility would exist up until the point that tlie facility becomes heavily used and 
traffic levels would discourage such trips. 
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Attachment B 

TranapoiBtiofl Con .tPl McaSlgH 

-1982Phj.- 


Name 

Tons/Day Reduction 
aad(%)* 

Can be Modeled? 

Eraissiom in 
Basdine? 

TCMl Reaffirm 
commitment to 28% 
transit ridership 
increase between 

1978 and 1983 

N/A 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM2: Su{]port 
post-1983 
improvements 
idoitified in transit 
operator's five year 
plans and, afier 
consultation with 
the operators, adopt 
ridership increase 
targets for the 
period 1983 through 
1987 

.72 (.43%) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 3: Seek to 
expaixl and improve 
public transit 
beyond committed 
levels 

J7(.22) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 4; Continue to 
support 

development of 

HO'V limes 

N/A 


Yes 

TCM 5: Support 
RIDES' efiforts 

N/A 

No 

No 

TCM 6: Continue 
efforts to obtain 
funding to support 
loiut-range transit 
improvemeats 

N/A 

No 

No 


‘Percent relates to on*road mobile source emisaiont 
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AnariimeigB 

Tranaortation Con jol Measures 
•1982Pl» in- 


Name 

Ton/Day Reduction 
and (%)* 

Can be Modeled? 

Emissions in 
BaseKne? 

TCM 7: Preferential 
Parkins 

N/A 

No 

No 

TCM 8: Shared Use 
Park and Ride Lots 

.04 (.05%) 

No 

No 

TCM 9: Expand 

Commute 

Alternatives 

.87 (.52) 

No 

No 

TCM 10: 

Information 

Program for Local 
Oovemment 

.55 (.41) 

No 

No 

TCM 11; Gasoline 
ConservatioD 
Awareness Program 
(GasCAP) 

N/A 

No 

No 

TCM 12: Santa 

Clara Commuter 

Transportatioc 

ProRram 

N/A- 

No 

Partial ^ 

1 

Snbtotal 

2.55(1.63%) 




*PerceDt reUus to on-ioad mobile touice emissioiM 
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Transponation Conuol Me asures 


- 1990 Conttn 


Name 

Ton/Day Reduction 
and(%l* 

be Modeled? 

Emissions in 
Baseline? 


.19 (.15%) 

Yea 

Yes 

TCM14: Bay 

Bridge surcharge of 
$1.00 

.15(12) 

Yea 

Yc» 

TCM 15: locTcaae 
State Gas Tax bv 9d 

J7(.44) 

Yea 

Vea 

TCM 16: 

Implement MTC 
Rcttlution 1876, 
Revised-New Rail 
Starts Agreement 


Yes 

Yea 

TCM 17: Continue 
October 1989 Post- 
Earthquake Transit 
Services 

.27 (.21) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 18; 
Sacramento-Bay 

Area Amtrak 

Service 

.07 (.05) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 19: Upgrade 
Caltrain Peuinsula 
Service 

.11 (.08) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 20: Regional 
HOV System Plan 

.25 (.19) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 21: Regional 
Transit 

Coordination 

.05 (.04) 

No 

No 

TCM 22: Expand 
Regional Transit 
Connection (RTC) 
Services 

(.05) 

No 

No 


“Perceat relates to on-ioad mobile source emifisioos 






























- 1990 Coptinnenjv TCMa - 


Name 

Tons/Dsy Reduction 
and (%)• 

Can be Modeled? 

Eraissiont in 
Baseline? 

TCM 23: Employer 
Auciits 

.16 (.13%) 

No 

No 

i TCM 24: Expand 
Sijpial Tiining 
Program to New 
Cities 

1.42(1.1) 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 23: MaiiiUiiii 
Existing Signal 
Tuning Programs on 
i Local Streets 

Included in above % 

Yes 

Yes 

TCM 26: Incident 
' Mansgetnent on 
, Bay Area Freeways 

.36 (.28) 

No 

No 

TCM27:l^e 
MTC Guidance on 
Devdopment of 

Local 

Transportation 

Systems 

Management (TSM) 
Programs 

.09 (.09) 

No 

No 

TCM 28: Local 

TSM Irtitiatives 

Included in above % 

No 

No 

Subtotal 

3.8 (256%) 




'Percent relates to oa-ioad mobile source emissions 
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-20QlO2OMPIiJiTCMs- 


Name 

Ton/Tlay Reduction 
and (%)* 

Can be Modeled? 

Emissioiu in 
Baseline? 

TCM A; Regional 
Express Eus 

Profiram 

See Total 

Yes 

No 

TCM B: Bicycle/ 
Pedestrian Program 

Sm Total 

No 

No 

TCMC: 

Tisnspoitalion firr 
Livable 

Communities 
(TLC)/Kousmg 
Incentive pTOgram 

See Total 

No 

No 

TCM D: Additioral 
Freeway Service 
Paftol 

See Total 

No 

No 

TCM E: Transit 
Access to Airports 

See Total 

Yea 

No 

Snbtotal 





*Percent relatcf to oD'road mobile source emiiaions 
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KYOVA 


mERSTATE 

PLANNIN 

COMMISSION 


fkiberlA. 

Chairma 

MicheleP 

Executive 


1221 Sixth 
PC. Box 
Huntinatan. 

2S7I2- 
(3(M).522- 
FAX (304) 529- 


July 23, 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords, Chairman 
The Honorable Robert C. Smith, Ranking 
United States 

Committee on tnvironment and Public 
Works 

DIrksen Senate Office Building 


Dear Senators Smith and 

Wo appreciate your Interest in the Clean Air Act conformity program, 
the impact that program has on transportation planning and the 
opportunity to provide information from the perspective of a sntall 
Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) Responses to issues listed 
in the attachment to your July 3,2002 correspondence follow. 

Difference In Timing of 

Timing of required studies and reports for the state implementation 
(SIP), long range transportation plan (LRTP), 
improvement program (TIP) and the process for conformity analysis is. 
we agree, complicated at best. A graph accompanies this letter, which 
illustrates our MPO's recent history of general due dates for each 
transportation planning document and the effective duration of the 
document. The lour year span of the TIP, for example, stops in two 
vears when the uodate Is due and a new document is devebped. That 
is the most logical of the schedules, because it establishes 
reasonable time span lor viewing the TIP and requires updates on a 
regular basis. An exception b the timing of the TIP is that a new one 
must be prepared each time that a LRTP is due. Very important, is the 
mismatch of the LRTP (20 vear horizon) and SIP (10 vear horizon), 
which results in ten vears of the LRTP being discounted. There Is 

and cooperation of state and federal agencies, we have been able to 
meet required due dates. Because of the different frequencies, one 
considerable problem is that data and planning assumptions at the time 
of each update are different in the LRTP and TIP lhan those used in 
the SIP. The outcome of modeling projected emissions is affected. 

Differences in liming posed delay for a major local FTA investment 
year, which threatened to Increase project costs. The excellent 
cooperation and effort of the West Virginia Office of Air Quality, and 
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federal agetK:ie» involved, resulted in timely resolution. 

Kyova Interstate Planning Commission's experience last year In coordinating SIP and 
oonformity processes with SIP submittals and updates resulted In a conformity lapse. 
The MPO began the air quality conformity process in February of 2001 that led to 
conformity analysis not meeting the SIP emission budget With MOBILES on the 
honzon, the choices were to wait for its release (January 2002) or to request a SIP 
revision to avoid conformity lapse. The latter was chosen. The lapse occurred in 
September 2001. A model for Interagency rxioperation took place among the 
Envrmnment Protection Agerrcy (EPA), F^eral Highway Administration (FHWA), 

Federal Transit Administration (FTA), West Virginia Department of Transportation 
(VWDOT), the local trartsit authority (TTA) and the West Virginia Division of Air Quality 
(WVDAQ), which resulted in expediting the approval of a revision to the WV SIP. 



The West Virgnia SIP vras developed using MOBILES. Neither Kyova rtorthe state of 
West Virginia has practxial experience with the use of MOBlLEe , however it will be used 
to produce the ViA/SIP next year 

Kyova's confbmiity status is maintenance. To meet EPA requirements for use of latest 
planning assumptions, even though we use MOBILES, it was necessary to use MOBILES 
defauttdata for motor vehicle registration. That process generated excess emission data 

The rtew eight hour National Ambient Air Quality Standards is not expected to change the 
emissions budget. 



The Kyova Interstate Planning Commission udran area is less than 200.000 In population 
and is, therefore, r>ot a Transportation Management Area (TMA). West Virginia, which 
IS the lead state for the MPO, federal vehicic emission control program 


TCMs are not required in the planning area. CMAQ protects in the plan are 
associated with model reduertion credits. In planning. Kyova has taken into account a 
planned extensive bicycle path, an Inteimodal faciity and traffic signal system 
optimrzatlon to reduce vehide trips, travel timefdela^ and emissions. 
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V\Aien the conform^ lapse occurred in September 2001, consequences were immediate 
as expected. Our greatest concern at the time were proiects that would suffer irKreased 
costs and delays that could threaten project development. As mentioned previously, an 
extraordinary spirit of cooperation among all concerned agencies averted that problem. 



f-or a small MPO, where presumed data Is used, it is difficult to quantify results. The 
conformity analysis Is expected to maintain attainment status for the area for aU plan 
years. 


The conformity process does help focus public attention on air quality concerns. 
MOBILESa mobile source em^lon models are used to estimate VOC and NOX. 
OifFerent methods and levels of analysis, as well ofllciai estimates of motor vehicle 
emissions have changed over the past 10-20 years making comparisons unrealistic. 



Conformity analysis has not been supported by adequate regional transportation analysis 
models that reflect how changes In highway capacity affect total travel and air poilutvon 
emissions. 

The transportation model accounts for only two-thirds of the actual vehicle miles of travel 
(VMT) since the travel forcasting model Is limited to the urbanized area. Remaining VMTs 
are projected. 


We are grateful, that in the course of the reauthonzabon proceedings, the Committee has 
recognized this important air quality process and the opportunity to improve its outcome. 
Thank you for the opportunity to provide information for your deltbcfations. 



Executive Director 
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MECKLENBURG-UNION 

METROPOLITAN PLANNIN6 ORGANIZATION 

600 East fourth Street 

Ctwiotte. Nolh Carolina 28202-2663 

(704) 3364^206 


ChAMLOTTF 

comoA/t July 25,2002 

CMkireow 


HU^frB^SvtLl£ 

mcmvhml 

UATTWCMR 

MECN.&«lA3 

coowv 

hi^^KL 

neooT 


Jim Jefiordt, Chairman 
United States Seaate 

Coflomittee On Environment and PubHt Work 
Washington. DC 20510-6175 

Dear Mr. Jefibrds 


SMLUNSS 

UMK3H 

ccxmir 

M^omsrcM 


As part of the reouchonzation of die Tnoo^Kistatioti Equity Act for tbe 21*^ Century (TEA- 
21), the Senate Committee on E&virocment and Public Worics has requested that the City 
of Charlotte partic^ate in proridmg infonnaSkm cooceniiiig our ex|>ecleace with the 
Clean Air Act confounity program and tianaportatioQ control measures. I have attached 
our reapesse for year review. 


Please feel free to contact me at 704336.8643, if you desire any additional infonnatiozi. 


Sincerely. 


Danny Rogers. P.E. 
MPO Secretary 



CoBformlty Cue Studies 


DifTemtce ia Timiae of Sctednles: 

• What impain have these schedules had on investments in hi^^'ay and safety 
projects, construction costs, and air quality projects liud activities? Mismatch 
benvten the Trsmsportation rules and Air Q uality nits nmdrt the MPO to 

orovide twtntv-vear transportatioii dLpu. but air Quality budmts are only eiven 

for ten year period. Updoats to th* TnooDortatitm Plan are required every tkru- 

vean. however, the SIP Is not re autnd to l>t updated that oficfn 

(Examrle) The MFO's 2025 Fla n had Ur be tomoared to out year bvdsat of2005. 
which is a tweiav-v ear mismatch. 


W'bat has been your expericDce coordinating your SIP and conformity processes 
with SIF submittals O’updates? The regiarement to ut>dtte Tnnspoitatiop Plans 
and Cnirfonnitv Detenninations e v ery three-ye ars provides only enough time tc 
do the hire rnnrnnmn of nljmnmg work, fmoro detailed olannq'g, t\ 

models and testine of new technoteev is wohibited undu- the cmrait tpos 

constraintsV It U diairable to < 

Determinatio tis to every & 6-vcais 


MOBILES Versns MOBILES Projectioiis: 

* Will the ncB' 8-faour NAAQS likely lead to an increase oi decrease in your vehicle 
omiasions budget? WUI probabh lead to a decrease iti our vehieJg emissions 
hvdect. 


Additional Vehicle EmistioD Controls: 

• What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to 
significantly leduce vdncle emissions, e.g., inflection and m ai ntenanc e, 
refonnnlat^ fuels, diesel retrofit, TCMs? Earfv introduction of low sulfur 
rasolinr and diestd furls. Accelrratr £esel fleet turn over or retrof it s bv 


including rtauirement in Federal and State conSTQCts f or dean diesel technoloe^• 


Would these controls be sufficient to "address die potential increase in emissioos 
projected under M0BILE6? Not enourh modeline has been completed to 
accurately aanver this question, however, the non-road mobile sources will be 
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Rule ufTnunpurUtiua Coutrul Meatures: 

• Wbat role do TCMs play in be^g to meet attainmenc? Please Ust the TCMsmd 
CMAQ projects in yoor plan, and tbe associated “ofT or “on" nxtdel emission 
reduction aWliis for eacL Widonol have TCM's. CMAQ nroiach art airr^nthv 


Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which you have not applied any cn or 
off model emiMiooS rednctioQS? Wt havt not etaimed emission rr-duriions from 


Impacts of Conformity Lapse: 

• l^'hst in^>oot did tbe Marob 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision to eliminate tbe 
EPA “grandfather" provision form the confoimity regulatioos have on your 
transportation investments? The loss of the ertnidfatfier provision has brought jin’ 




Role of Transportation Models: 

• Has conibimily analysis been st^:poited by adequate regional transportaiion 
analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in bi^way capacity affect 
total tias-el and air poUudon emissions? Our transportation model does not 
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One/Newark Center. 17th floor. Sewark. NJ 07102 
(973) 639-0400; faz (973) 639-1953 

Theodore J. Narozonick, Chairman 
Joel S. Weiner. Elxecutive Director 


July 19.2002 


The Honorable Jim JeETorde 
The HoDorabie Bob Smith 
United Stales Senate 

CoiDciittee on Environment and Public Worics 
Wa&h:ngton. DC 20510^175 

Dear Senator Smith and Senator Jeffords: 

We are pleased to respond to your recent questionnaire on Confonnity Case Studies 
related to the upcoming Senate Commitzec on Environment and Public Worics hearing on 
1 ransportaUon and Air Quality. We appreciate the oppoituiuty to provide you with input 
on the experience of our large Metropolitan Planning Organi 2 ation with the Clean Air 
Act confonnity program as well as our transportation and air quality planning efforts 
overall 

Our responses to the speciEc items on the qtiesHonnaire are enclosed If you have any 
further cjucstions. please don't hesitate to contact me or David Heller, our Air Quality 
Planner, at (973) 639-S429. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. We loc^ forward to hearing from you on the 
bindings of the Transportation and Air Quality bearing. 


Sincerely, 



C: Brian Fmeinan,NJTPA 
David Heller, NJTPA 


The Metropolitan Flanntng Organsation for Sorthem tJew Jersey 
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L'S Senate—Committee on Environment and Publk Works-Conformity Case 
Studies 

DlfTerence In Tlinlfle of Schedules 

• Describe bow the different scbedolcs for the SIP, TIP, Conformity, etc. and the Impacts of data 
changes on out year emUdon affect your ablUty (b develop effective and tfanely Iransportatian and 
air quality plans. Provide a ciiDe>line or uamtive dcscriptioo of your varkxu schedules. 

in principle. M^rtncts w Me SIP/Ptan/TIP rcktdul** can coum same Jiffieulry. in tha past, we have 
sought better ccordinaiion ajtixjtsa schtdtAes. However, in recent experience, as illustrated by Me 
tim^ines below, there has been sufficient coordination so as not to delay or hamper transporiafioit and air 
quality plans. 


TtP/Con fo r mi ty Schedule (Typtoof) f200i^ 


JanuAfy—Reed ve Dj aft 
Project Pool horn Capital 
Propenming 


Mai'cb/ApiU —4ii(eiiigeuwy Juao—>Ruu 

Consultation Meetings to discuss emUsiofla analysis 

projects, cl&ssificatioos 


July>AugU8C 

Tl^onformity 

Adoption 


Sample SIP Schedule (2002) 


April—Do Mobile 6 
enuasioa nms to 
establLsb benchmarks 


June-Draft SIP 
emiuioos 
budgets created 


Aiigusc-Septetnber: Public 
Coouneot Period on SIP 
emisaions budgets 


January—SIP vehicle 
emissions budgets 
geotf atod uung Mobile 
6.0 


• What impact have these scbednles had on kovestments la highway and safety projects, construedon 
costs, and afr qtmUty projects and activities? 

As noted above, the difference in StP/PlanmP schedules have not impacted investments in highway and 
st^ety projects, ciMjrrucrion com, and otr quality projects and activities. 

* What has been your experience coordinating your SIP and oonformiiy processes with SIP 
submittals or updates? 

The timing <ffa SIP submttxal can pose somewhat of a challenge. For example, while preparing the 
emissions budgets for use with Mobile 6.0. we were woridng on our cot^brwtity analysis jbr this year's TIP 
and FTP ustng Mobil* 5.0 emtsswns budgets. 


MOBILES Vems MOBILES Projcctioiis 

• Compare aod cootrast your MOBILES and MOBILES ctmiriea projectioDa. 

The preUtninary runs in producing Mobile 6 estimates show that Mobile 6 generates higher emissions for 
both VOC and HOx than Mobile 5. There is also a greater percentage reduction in 2M7 (the oat^yearj 
than 1996 for both pollutants. 
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• How docs tbe increase in near term esrassions (tbroa|ii 2010) from Mobile 6 afToct your coofonnlc; 
statns? 

Since new budgets using Mobile 6 are currenHy being generated now, (which will be higher than the 
curre/tJ Mobile 5.0 budgets), and we wiU be using these new budgets when we run the confbrmliy analysis 
next year, it will likely not e^ct our conformity status. 

• How will your air quality planning procaea take the new MOBUXO Into account, and wtl the SIP 
be updated before or after the new MOBILSd projcctioiis? 

77ie Sn* is ciifTCFcrfy being updated now with Mobile 6, this year’s con/ormliy analysis, we ore 

running Mobile 5.0. Next year, we will be running Mobile 6. 

• tke new 8 boor NAAQS likely lead to an IncreaM or decrease In your vehicle embskMas 
bndget? 

Since the new standard Is more stringent than the old rme-kour t(i!i;f«£(r/yf (i. e from O./M pnrtt per miUton 
measured over eight hours vs. 0,12 parts per miilion awuurtd over one hour), it wiU likely load to a 
decrease in our vehicle emusiens budget However, this is mom likely due to technology changes as 
opposed to the rtrarter standard. However, at diis point, no budgets using die S-hour ^one standard have 
been calculated. 

• What additional existing controls could be implemcated In your ansa to signiClcaatiy redoca vehicle 
ero lm io ns , e.g. iaspcctmi and auiotenance, rcformulatad fbels, diacel retrofit, TCM*f7 

Inspection and maintenance, reformulated fitels. and diesel retrofit are all being done to some extent fa the 
Northern Sew Jersey region. Transportation Control Measures (TCM s) couid cenainly be tnplemessied 
m our area. Currendy, there are no TCM's In the SIF. Also, more widespread use of Alternative Fuels 
(e.g. natural gas, electric, etc.) by ail types of vehicles (both private and commercial) in our region could 
probably also signficantly reduce veAieie emissions, 

• Would these controls be suRldent to address die potendal Incxaasc in emUsloos projected under 
MOBILES? 

ir is difficult to say at this point, without having used MtAUe 6 emissions in an c^ieiai cof^rmty analysis. 
In die past, we took large credissfrom du implementation of the Inspection and Maintenance Program in 
New Jersey. We are a/so currently taksAg large credits from the implementaiion of the Tier 2 low^sulfiir 
fuel program, dii/dlremarfve^^fe/ v^iele programs or even some TCM's (Le. ffnployer'SponsortdflexibU 
work schedules), may not be aJi that sign^cant in reducing ovendl region^ emissions. 

Role of Tranaportatkm Control Measures 

• Wliat role do TCM*s play in belptng to meet attahunent? Please fist tbc TCM*i and CMAQ 
projecti in your ptan, and the associated **efr' or model emission reduction credits for each. 

There are currency no TCM's in our SIP, so they play no role in helping to meet attainment. The 
following list is the CMAQ projects scheduled for inclusion in the upcoming FY 2003‘2005 TIP. The 
PBNUM is the unique identifier fOr each project. 

DBNUH ProjaetKaae 

01316 Tramuportatlon Desiand Managmnent/Txanait Villu^u Progxusi 
02347 Rta. $0 Sec. Howard Houlavard NJ TRANSIT Park h Ride Mile poses: 
30.61 - 

99357 BicyeXe Projeccs, Local System 

99358 Pedestrian Projects, local System 
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T07 Kadseion Concrol/Rebullt Bigines 

TIOS Private Cacxiar Squipmant Program 

Till Bus Acquisition Program 

T112 Rail Rolling Stock Procuromsnt 

T120 Claan Air Programs 

T07 H'adaoo/Bargon LRT CyaCMn MOS Z 

X06S Local CMAQ Iniciatlvaa 

X09S Sohanced Vahicla Inspection and Maintenance 

X1B5 Bicycle 6 Pedestrian Facilicies/Accooiaodations 

X12 Project Development, Preliminary ^igineering 

X34 Freight Program 

Transporter. Lon Maoaoeraent Xsaociatioo Praanreta Suppert »~Thi» 
program supports the evaluation of tha impact of TOA/TDM 
atratagles on air quality, traffic congeation, and the scatenride 
transportation system. 

TMA-wjtpa «T hi8 program will provide funding of Keep Middlesex 
Moving (JCHM), Hudson, Xeadovllnk, XcRldes, Ridewise, and 
Hunterdon Rural, Transportation Manapemenr AsBAriAtlons (tmx> . 


• What percMtasc of total emission reductfons do they represent? 

0 {foe TCii s) as rfie currtns rime. At the premu time, our regional modei measuret aggregate 
ftnistiotu. sc it is d^Jicult to determine emissions from spectfie projects. 

• Are there CMAQ projects In your plan tor wtslcfa yon heve oot appEed any on or off model 
enksiois reductioiu? 

There are some CMAQJunded prefects, sack as Ctean Air Frograms (TJ20 above) or Fedesrrian Projects 
(DBNUbi ^358), which are exempt under conformity regulations. But there are others, such as the 
Enhanced Vehicle Inspection and Mamtenance Program, for which we receive a tignifreant credit. 

Impacts of Conformity Lapse 

• ir yonr ana has experienced a conformity lapse, describe the cfToct this has had on transportadoa 
and air qoality planning, funding proctss, proconstmetioo, and coostnctioc^ 

in 1998, we experienced a conformity freeze, because of improper implementation of the enhanced 
inspection and Mai nt en an ce Program. It delayed die implementation of some projects, but because a new 
SIP was put in place, and the State promised to expedite the impiemetaation pfthe !dcM program, the 
“effects “ were not quite at severe as ori^tnafiy expected. 

• When projects were reactivated, after CSDOT approved jonr coofornuty deCermioatton, what 
bapaci did this have oa funding, project conspietSon dotes, persoaod, rsaegodation of contracts, 
updating old faifbmiation, etc.? 

Some projects that were previously delayed could not be rescheduled. 

• What impact did the March 1999 V3. Court of Appeab decision to eBtaloate the £PA 

‘VoadfaciMr" provisSon from ttie conformliy reguiAUans have on your transportatlcMi invastinecim? 

This decision just made is more difficuitfor some projeesi to advance during a con fo r m ity lapse because 
only exempt or fion-Regtonally signfieans San-Fedm^ prefects are able to advance in a lapse. Those 
prt^ecssfrom a previously eo^orming plan/TlP, which have received funding commitments for 
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consxrucnoru Plans. Spae\ficasions d. Estimatts iFSdEl approval. Full Funding Grant Agrtemenis 
(FFCA), or aquivalant approvals may also advanced 

Role of Motor Vchiclo Emicsioa EstiaiotM aikd Models 

• How lu 0 conformity analysis helped the quality of estimates of motor vehicle endssiom for 

SIPs to better protect public health? 

As ths modsls kav4 gotten more sopkisticated. more con^rehensivt and reelisric asti/nates of emissions are 
genarated. The confonnUv process itsdf draws cUar reauirmants for otannino. ttr mstinf 
of anvironmentally ben^Usial projeas to dacision^makan. At the NTTPK the plonmn^ and project 
saieffion ph^cesi have syweinottauJly meorpemud meHdds (e.g. Sustainability Performance Coals and 
Project Prioritization Criteria) to favor su^ ben^kud projects. 

• How accurate and conshteot l»r« estunates of reckxiial motor vehicle emissions bean when 
compared with each other over time and with actnil e3q>crlts»ct? 

When compared with each over time, estimates of regional motor vetdcle emissions have decreased 
gradually. There has been a decrease in overall emissions in the entire region as weU. 

• How have oOldal estimates of motor vebide etnlsstons to ymir netropeUtan region changed ever 
the past lb>20 years and bow wcU have they tnicfcad actoal emUsions In years past? 

Cenemlly, tn the Svnk Jersey regtem. motor vehicle emissions have gone down over the pest 20 years, it 
is difficult to track actual emissions, because even though there is monitoring of pollutants, it is d^ficult to 
diJIferentiate between the ozone precursors (ie. NOx, VOC's), as welt as the different categories of sources: 
(mobile, stationary. pc«nt). 

Role of Transportadan Models 

• Has conformity aoalysb been supported by adeqaate regtonal transportation analysis models that 
accnnitely reflect bow changes in h^vray capacity affect total travel and air poUuCloo ensksiocu? 

Yes. The NJTPA uses an etaborcte regional transportition model which follows the advariced fbur^sttp 
travel demand procest,and !\as a "capacity-sensitive'* assignment algorukm, as speeffted in i9S. 122 (iv) cf 
the Transportation Cot^rmiry Rule. The model is iinked to u sophUticatod Post-Processor for Air 
Q^aiity (PPAQ), whicA can aouaSly calculate emissions based on changes In link capacity. 

• How well have 3 rour regioii’s travel models tracked actual experience vrith growth ia vehicle niles 
of travel (VMT)? 

It is calibrated to r^licata nhterved trnffir with nn error of t9t. 

Our region ‘s travel model has captured the increase in vehicle miles travel which has been dte actual 

case. Over time, the SJRTM (North Regloned Transpormion kdodel} has followed “actual " urban VhfT 
within a range of 4-A 10% 


* US DOT, Transportaiion Confonnity Rderence Guide. May 2000. p. C-4-4. 
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N H w York 



C o u N f I 1 . 


1m NctalM 

Nwiiiranncftv 


July 25. 2(102 


lion. James M. JefTocds. Chairman 
C>>mniittcc on F.nvironmcnt and Piitdic Works 
t'nitoil Slates Senate 
Washington. IX: 20510-6175 


Dear Senator JefTords: 

Flease see the attached res(Kjnse to the s^secifk' air quality questions you have forwarded. 

I trust this is the infonnabon you arc seeking as you pr<K’ecd widi the TKA-21 rcauthoriratioii. 

.As you requested. I am c-mailing my response to Chris .Miller. 



I'om Schuire 
Kxecutivc Director 


THK METkttPiillTAN PlANN 


(i O R O A N [ Z A r 1 O K 
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ConrormiK Case Studies 


I. DifTerence in Timinjc of Schedules 

a) Describe hoss the different schedules for the SIP, TIP, Conformitv, etc. and the 
impacts of data changes on out year emissions affect your ability to develop effective 
and timely transportation and air qnality plans. Provide a time-line or narrative 
description of s our various schedules. 

It would be helpful if the schedules for updating the SIP. TIP. conformity, and the 
supporting databases were coordinated on a rational basis so that all schedules are 
synchroni/ed to the greate.st extent po&sible. 

Currently, we must update our Regional Transportation Plan on a three-year cycle and 
ourTransportatton Improvement Program (TIP) a minimum of once cvciy two years. 

The TIP is amended outside of this update cycle on an as needed basis. Conformity 
analyses are required w henever updates to these products add. subtract or change non¬ 
exempt projects included in the fiscally constrained plan or TIP. 

b) V\ hat impact have these schedules had on investments in highway and safety 
projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities? 

The difference in schedules has not significantly impacted to date investments in highway 
and safety projects, construction costs, and air quality projects and activities. However, 
we anticipate significant impacts in coming years as we approach the region's attainment 
data under the clean air act. 

c) X^'liat has been your experience coordinating your SIP and conformity process with 
SIP submittals or updates? 

The number of intervening yeais since the last SIP submittal and the need to perform a 
conformity determination in the near future present a problem because the original 
planning assumptions used in the SIP have changed in the interval. 


2. MOBII.F.6 Versus MOBII-F.5 Projections 

a) ('omparc and contrast your MOBILES and MOBILE6 emission projections. 

At this time no official projections have been issued, as the process for using Mobileb for 
both the SIP and for future conformity determinations neats completion. Nevertheless, 
preliminary indications are that Mobileb will give higher emission rales for the milestone 
years of 2005 and 2007. in line with national trends. 
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b) How cloe^ the increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from MOBII.E6 affect 
your conformity status? 

A potential increase in near term emissions (through 2010) from MobileO will increase 
the need to develop effective emission reduction strategies. 

c) ilow will your air (|ualily planuiug process take the new MOBILEO into account, 
and will the SIP be updated before or after the new MOBILE6 projections? 

Currently we are working on using Mobileb with our new transportation model. The SIP 
will be updated using Mobileb first. 

d) V\ill the new 8 hour NAAQS likely lead to an increase or decrease in your sehicle 
emissions budget? 

The new standard is more stringent than the current one-hour standard (i.e. from 0.08 
parts per million measured over eight hours vs 0.12 parts per million measured over one 
hour); therefore It will probably result in a decrease in our vehicle emissions budget. 

3. Additional Vehicle Emission Controls 

a) What additional existing controls could be implemented in your area to significantly 
reduce vehicle emissions, e.g.. inspection and maintenance, reformulated fuels, 
diesel retrofit, TCMs? 

Our organization has consultant studies underway to determine which proposed emission 
reduction measures are most effective for reducing air pollution in this area. Inspection 
and maintenance and reformulated fuel programs are already in place. 

b) Would these controls be sufficient to address the potential increase in emissions 
projected under MOBILE6? 

We will know the answ er to this question when the consultant cfTorts arc complete. One 
important consideration is the potential cost-effectiveness of the measures. 


4. Kole of Transportation Control Measures 

a) W hat role do TCMs play in helping to meet attainment? Please list the TCMs and 
CMACj projects in your plau. and the associated ‘'off" or “on” model emission 
reduction credits for each? 

There arc no active TCM’s in our SIP at this time. The current TIP contains a number of 
projects that help reduce emissions; including park and ride facilities. Intelligent 
transportation systems, and C'MAQ projects that produce beneficial impacts on air 
quality. Please refer to the list of CMAQ projects in 4c with positive air quality impacts. 
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b) V\'hat percentage of total emission reductions do they represent? 

Currently, we are looking at calculations to determine the proper level of emission 
reductions due to these projects. 

c) Are there CMAQ projects in your plan for which yon have not applied any on or off 
model emissions reductions? 

To date we have not yet applied any credit for these projects pending further analysis of 
Iheir benefits. 


REGIOAL PROJECT: 

Electrical Vehicle Demo - A three year demonstration of deploying 100 electric vehicles. 

MID-Hl DSON VALEEV 

882038 - METROPOOL Rideshare Programs 

880534 - Transitchek Program 

882104 - Rebuild ihree route vehicles 

882188 - Westchester County Purchase 30 Paratransit V'ehicles 

882168 Westchester Bee Line Fleet E.spansion 

856117 - Route 35 Intersection Safety' Improvements Town of Lewisboro 
880830 & 31.8T0177 - TDM Grant Program 
880424-TDM Unit 

880688 - Westchester Commute Alternative Program 

880689 - Rockland Commute Alternative Program 

880690 - Promotional Campaign to Support Metro North Service 

882275 - Bee Line Service Loop T 

882287 - Bee Line .Service Loop H 

A401-02-06 - Comet V' (loaches Fleet E.\pansion 

875686 - Westchester City Signal Upgrade 

875757 - New City Park & Ride Lot 

882219 - Bus Service < Rockland - Manhattan i 

882244 - Putnam Bus Loop 

882284 - Putnam P&R 

882303 - Taeonic Express (See 882244) 

M303-O8-OI - Mid-Haricm Third Track “I" Coded with MTA Tool 

LONG ISLAND 

082309 - Fund Transit Center 

080556- Incident Management HELP Program 

075672 - Closed Loop Traffic Signal System (Suffolk Co) 

0(M2I8 - NY25/NTI10 Intersection Improvement 
033912 - Pilgrim State Freight Terminal Study 
051650 - Inform Upgrade Northern State Parkway 
075657 & 075778 - CR39 Bndgeover St. Andrews Road 
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075753 - Signal Computer Expansion (Nassau ( 

075767 & 68 - Closed Loop Traffic Signal System (Suffolk Co) 

080170 - Park & Ride Lot Lease 

080372-TDM Program 

090395 - Ridcshare Program 

080523 - LIRIC Block to Reduce SOVs 

080553 - TDM Eiducation & Outreach (Continuation) 

080634 - Nassau County Commute Alternatives Program 

080655 - Suffolk County Commute Alternatives Program 

0806% - Suffolk County Innovative Transit 

0L2460 - Long Island Transit Check 

0L3160 - LI Bus'LlRR Intermodal Commercial Project 

0L3200 - Hempstead Transit Intermodal Hub 

0T1557- Meadowbrook State Parkway ITS 

L402-04-24 - Atlantic Terminal Rehabilitation 

053464 - Southern Stale Parkway ITS 

075684 - Ronkonkoma Parking LIRR 

080659 - Suffolk Express Commuter Bus 


NEW YORK cm 


X500.40 . ITS GW Bridge 

X500.4I - Advanced Traveler Information Sy'stem (ATIS) 

X500.42 - Electric Vehicle Municipial Demo Program 
X500.77 - ITS Travel Info S)’stems at various Hospitals3 
X500.92 - Remote Traffic Sensors 
X756.27 - Public Information Signage (PATH) 

X756.39 - NYC Subsidized Bus Service ■' Implementation 
X756.41 - Commuter Parking 
X756.43 - Intermodal Ferry East River 

X756.56 - (’onstruct Rail Road Pier 65* Street (Garmen may have analyzed) 

X756.58 - ECO Transit Center 
MTA Riders Guide 

MTA Articulated Bus Lift Replacement (Articulated Buses?) 

X500.68 - Purchase 8 Electric Buses 
X500.77 - Community Transit Link Info 

X500-78 - Outerborough Alt 1'ransportaiion Management Program 
X500.80 - GWB Bus Station Marketing & Route Extension 

X500.92 - Advance Traveler Info Dissemination (Name confliction with above obligation) 
X500.94 - Local Street Incident Management 
X501.15 - ShortLine Bus Service (Orange - (iWB) 

X501.I8 - Freight Information Real Time System 

X501.25- Reconstruction of Arlington Rail Yard SI for Intermodal Yard 

X501.28 - Pnvate Ferry Emissions Demo 

X804.13 - Incident Management 

X806.02 - Incident Management (HELP) 

X500.93 - Realtime Traffic Adapt System 
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5. Impacts of Conformit> Lapw 

a) If yonr area has cspvriencol a conformity lapse, descrilw the effect this has had on 
trans(Htrtation and air quality planning, funding process, preconstruction, and 
construction? 

This area has not experienced a conformity lapse to date, 

b) When projects were reactisated, alter IJSDOT apprused your conformity 
determination, what impact did this base on funding, project completion dates, 
personnel, renegotiation of contracts, updating old information, etc. 

See respon.se to .S(al 

c) VN hat impact did the March 1999 Ll.S. Court of Appeals decision to eliminate the 
EPA “grandfather” prosision from the conformity regulations base on your 
transportation ins-estments? 

There has been no impact to date since there has never been a conformity lapse. 
However, it is understood that this decision would no longer allow projects that had been 
previously found to confoim and had completed the NEPA process to adv'ancc in the 
event of a lapse. 


6. Kole of Motor Vehicle Emission Estimates and Models 

a) How has conformity analysis helped improve the quality of estimates of motor 
vehicle emissions for SIPs to better protect pnblic health? 

In the time period before the introduction of the Clean Air Act amendments in 1990. 
sketch planning tools and early Mobile models were used to develop rough estimates of 
the impact of the TIP on air quality. Today, comprehertsivx and realistic estimates arc 
generated. 

b) How accurate and consistent have estimates of regional motor v ehicle emissions 
been w hen compared with each other over time and with actual experience? 

(ienerally speaking, the emission estimates have proven to be reasonably accurate. For 
example a recent unanticipated rise in the number of SUV's resulted in an increased level 
of emissions predicted by the models and MOBILE5. 
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c) How have nnkial estimalev of motor vehicle emivvions in your metropolitan region 
changetl over the past 10-20 years and how well hate they tracked actual emissious 
in years past? 

Generally, in the New York metro area, motor vehicle emissions have declined over the 
past so years in line with national trends and in accordance with the rate of progress 
towards attainment required by the Clean Air Act 1990. Ihe model estimates of the 
emissions have tracked these changes in actual emissions fairly well. 


7. Role of Transportation Models 

a) Has conformity analysis been supported by adequate regional transportation 
analysis models that accurately reflect how changes in highway capacity affect total 
travel and air pollution emissions? 

Yes. this metro area uses a regional transportation model, which follows the four step 
travel demand process and has a ‘capacity sensitive' assignment algorithm. Ihis model is 
linked to a sophisticated post-processor for air quality w hich calculates emissions based 
on changes in link capacity. 

b) How well have your region's travel mutlels tracked actual exiwricnce with growth in 
vehicle miles of travel (\ MT')? 

It appears that our travel models are able to track actual experience with growth in VMT 
very well. The network ba-sed travel models are reconciled with IIPMS on a regular 
basis, and factors are developed to calibrate the network. These factors are then applied 
to model estimates of future V’MT. 

c) Please include an indication of how sensitive your/these models are to effects of 
induceil traffic? 

The new model is properly sensitive to the effects of induced traffic on a regional and 
corridor level. The new model has not yet been used for a conformity analyses. 
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Senator Jeffords. Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today’s hearing is a subject I’ve spent a good deal of time on, 
back when we were in the majority I chaired the Subcommittee on 
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Clean Air. We addressed some of the problems, we worked to make 
sure the States had tools necessary to meet Clean Air require¬ 
ments. Title VI of TEA-21 is a result of the subcommittee’s efforts. 
Following passage of TEA-21, there was concern with the effects 
of conformity on newly designated areas of non-attainment. Specifi¬ 
cally, we were concerned that these new areas had adequate time 
to bring their communities back into attainment before we lost crit¬ 
ical highway dollars. Every time I think about one of these pro¬ 
grams where holding back highway dollars reminds me of 1966, 
Mr. Chairman, when I, as a newly elected State legislator, came to 
Washington to testify before this very committee. At that time, 
Jennings Randolph was the chairman. And here we are right now, 
we lost the fight then, now we’re going to try to win it again after 
all these years. 

As a result of our efforts, and working with other members, we 
were successful in attaching language to the fiscal year 2001 VA- 
HUD appropriation bill, of which Senator Bond was the chairman 
and was very helpful to us. That established a 1 year grace period 
before an area newly designated as non-attainment must dem¬ 
onstrate conformity. As the Ranking Member of the Transportation 
Infrastructure Subcommittee, I now have the opportunity to work 
more closely on making sure that the Clean Air requirements and 
transportation needs do not conflict. 

I believe there is still much that needs to be done. For instance, 
the recent data shows, as Senator Smith pointed out, that the im¬ 
pact of increased vehicle travel is having a smaller and smaller im¬ 
pact on emissions, because of the improvements in emissions con¬ 
trol technology. I want to explore with our witnesses what practical 
effect this has on choices States can make, given that many of the 
emission goals are based on old data. 

I will be interested to hear if our witnesses believe we should re¬ 
examine how the current congestion mitigation air quality pro¬ 
grams, CMAQ programs, work and what changes if any need to be 
made in the program to make it more usable for the States. Addi¬ 
tionally, I have concerns with the new rule on diesel engine nitro¬ 
gen oxide, which is scheduled to go into effect on October 1st of 
2002. While I understand this is consistent with the provisions of 
a consent decree entered into with engine manufacturers, my con¬ 
cern is that the trucking community has raised several valid 
issues, not the least of which is that there has not been sufficient 
time to thoroughly test new engines. And given the presence of Mr. 
Holmstead from the Air Office of the ERA, I hope we can spend a 
little time exploring that issue further, which we have talked about 
privately. 

Finally, and most importantly, I want to thank Mary Peters. We 
had a disaster in Oklahoma that was similar to the one that hap¬ 
pened down in Texas, in Port Isabelle, Texas. It didn’t get much 
publicity down there, because it happened at the same time that 
the September 11th tragedy took place, and that is, a barge run¬ 
ning into a bridge and then the cars going over and several people 
falling to their deaths. That happened in Oklahoma. Mary, it’s kind 
of funny, because most people in this room don’t even know that 
we’re navigable in Oklahoma, we have a navigation lane. But sure 
enough, we do. 
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Well, this happened, you were there just a matter of days after¬ 
wards. We put together a very aggressive repair schedule. We actu¬ 
ally ended up yesterday opening it up 30 days earlier than we 
would have otherwise. While there are some penalties in the provi¬ 
sion for us, it was certainly to the benefit of everyone, particularly 
those in Oklahoma, for not having to go that long route to cir¬ 
cumvent the disaster area. 

So I just want to thank you for coming out, not just when this 
first happened, not just when we started the project, but also yes¬ 
terday when we dedicated it, and all the work that you have done. 
Because it couldn’t have been done without your personal atten¬ 
tion, and I thank you very much for that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Bond. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Senator Bond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for holding 
this hearing on transportation and air quality issues. We all de¬ 
pend upon and expect clean, healthy air for our families, our chil¬ 
dren and our elderly to breathe. We also all depend upon safe, af¬ 
fordable and accessible transportation to get our breadwinners to 
work, take our family to buy groceries, get to the hospital in an 
emergency or visit our relatives. We must succeed at providing 
both air quality and transportation solutions. 

I’m very pleased to have been working with my colleagues on 
this committee in the Congress, as well as colleagues when I was 
in the Governor’s Conference, to make sure we’re on that path. 
Congress, as part of its debate to reauthorize the next transpor¬ 
tation program, will reconsider congestion mitigation and air qual¬ 
ity programs in ways to ensure conformity between transportation 
plans and air qualities. I support the goals of these programs and 
plans. 

However, 10 years of CMAQ and conformity requirements have 
shown us that many of our original assumptions in the way we set 
up the programs are outdated, mistaken or in need of reform. The 
transportation sector, as Senator Smith has demonstrated, has 
made great progress, improving air quality over the last 30 years. 
Between 1970 and 1999, carbon monoxide emissions from on-road 
vehicles were reduced by 43 percent. Volatile organic compounds, 
a precursor to ozone, were reduced by 59 percent. Particulate mat¬ 
ter, PM 10 emissions, have been reduced by 33 percent. NOX emis¬ 
sions from automobiles have been down 31 percent since 1970. 

As we review the CMAQ and conformity programs, we should re¬ 
member that most of the air quality improvements in the transpor¬ 
tation sector came from new vehicle emission and fuel standards, 
not transportation control measures or blocked transportation 
projects. Indeed, a recent National Academy of Science transpor¬ 
tation research board study, which has already been cited, evalu¬ 
ating the effectiveness of the CMAQ program, raised some serious 
questions that ought to be considered, and concluded that ap¬ 
proaches aimed directly at emissions reductions generally have 
been more successful than CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior. 
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Furthermore, as we see greater and greater benefits from vehicle 
emission reductions, the CMAQ strategies have less and less rel¬ 
evance in terms of further reduction of pollutants. These results 
shouldn’t be surprising. No matter how well intentioned the pro¬ 
posals, most Americans just don’t want to live in dense urban areas 
serviced by mass transit. Nor do we want to ride our bikes to work. 
Some of our most disadvantaged depend upon cars. Single mothers 
need cars to drive their children to day care. Low income workers 
need workers to get from their affordable housing to oftentimes dis¬ 
tant jobs in suburbs. 

Likewise, by 2004, cars will be 100 times cleaner than they were 
in 1970, 100 times. That means that a ride share program to re¬ 
duce vehicle miles traveled will be 100 times less effective in 2004 
as it was in 1970 in reducing air pollution. As the Transportation 
Research Board states, transportation control measures, such as 
public transit, HOV lanes, traffic flow and bicycle lanes may help 
air quality on the margins, but they are becoming increasingly less 
relevant. I believe the solution to air quality lies in programs 
aimed directly at emissions reductions. We must continue to de¬ 
velop the next generation of vehicles with low emission or no emis¬ 
sion technology and I think it is vitally important that we must 
also preserve alternative modes of transportation like barge traffic. 
We in Missouri, St. Louis, are at the heart of the heaviest truck 
transportation lanes in the Nation. The Federal Highway has come 
out with a study that shows the red lines, and the brightest red 
lines all converge in St. Louis. And we have a choice, a single 15 
barge tow will carry the cargo of 870 semi-trucks. That means 870 
trucks come off our congested highways and 870 fewer trucks pol¬ 
luting the air as they go through that critical area. 

Transporting one ton of cargo by barge produces 85 percent less 
hydrocarbon than by truck. We cannot close off these other forms 
of transportation, like some are trying to do on the Missouri River. 
A sidebar, but an important one. 

Senator Jeffords. I got you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Bond. In the meantime, we must aggressively pursue 
clean burning renewable fuels, such as bio-diesel. And you knew 
that was coming, too. Bio-diesel reduces particulate matter and the 
harmful air toxics that can cause cancer. Bio-diesel reduces sulfur 
dioxide emissions, unburned hydrocarbons and life cycle C02 emis¬ 
sions. At my urging, and by strong request, the St. Louis transpor¬ 
tation authority has committed to begin burning the B-20 bio-die- 
sel blend in its vehicles, and we expect that Kansas City will follow 
suit. Instead of being engulfed by the noxious fumes of diesel as 
you follow a bus in our major cities, you will think of stopping for 
french fries, and you’ll be getting cleaner air. 

Last year, I introduced legislation with Senator Johnson, S. 
1071, to expand the CMAQ program to address additional air pol¬ 
lutants and make eligible for funding technologies such as bio-die- 
sel that improve air quality in these areas. The recent National Re¬ 
search Board report supports expanding the CMAQ program to in¬ 
clude particulate matter, air toxics, sulfur dioxide and C02. I hope 
we will take a hard look at this proposal. This is one area where 
I think CMAQ funds can make a very significant reduction in air 
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pollution by making it economically affordable for more cities to 
burn the B-20 blend. 

As for transportation improvements, the current process unfortu¬ 
nately leaves highway construction bogged down and overlapping 
and conflicting deadlines, planning processes out of sync, litigation 
tying the hands of planners and construction workers, and conges¬ 
tion mitigation measures which don’t work. The result is gridlock, 
congestion and traffic jams. Unfortunately, traffic jams do not clean 
the air. Bumper to bumper slow moving or idling cars do not re¬ 
duce asthma. In fact, they increase it. That’s why when I was Gov¬ 
ernor of Missouri, I was proud to sign a right turn on red light 
measure, to get idling cars off the road. A small measure, but one 
of the things that can make a difference. All the bike racks in the 
world and nice bike trails won’t make that much difference. 

Transportation opponents follow the reverse of the old adage, if 
you build it, they will come. They believe if you don’t build it, then 
they won’t come. Well, not only are the coming, but they’re here. 
Meanwhile, congestion costs to the economy have more than tripled 
from $21 billion to $72 billion from 1982 to 1997. 

Transportation opponents have the right to oppose cars. I sup¬ 
port funding for their innovative transportation programs to help 
where they can. But the remaining 99 percent of us must also have 
transportation capacity to allow for safe and vibrant communities, 
not only cleaning up the environment, but saving lives. Taking 
away transportation money is not the solution. We shouldn’t pun¬ 
ish commuters struck in traffic trying to get home to their families. 
How can we look these people in the face and say, we’re making 
their lives miserable in the name of air quality when this com¬ 
mittee just doomed any hope of passing this year additional SOX- 
NOX and mercury air pollution reductions from electric utilities in 
order to make a political point about carbon dioxide? 

We have the chance to make real improvements in the transpor¬ 
tation and air quality planning process. We have the chance to give 
metropolitan planning organizations flexibility and certainty. We 
have the chance to give our families cleaner air. We have the 
chance to give our communities, our workers and our families safe 
and accessible transportation. I look forward to working with my 
colleagues to pursue all of these noble objectives. 

I thank the chair. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bond follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Christopher S. Bond, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Missouri 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing on transportation and air qual¬ 
ity issues. We all depend upon clean, healthy air for our families, our children and 
our elderly to breathe. We also all depend upon safe, affordable and accessible 
transportation to get our breadwinners to work, take our family to buy groceries, 
get to the hospital in an emergency, or visit our relatives. We must succeed at pro¬ 
viding both air quality and transportation solutions. 

Congress, as part of its debate to reauthorize the next transportation bill, will re¬ 
consider congestion mitigation and air quality programs, and ways to ensure con¬ 
formity between transportation plans and air quality plans. I support the goals of 
these programs and plans. 

However, 10 years of CMAQ and conformity requirements have shown us that 
many of our original assumptions and the way we set up the programs are outdated, 
mistaken, or need reform. 
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The transportation sector has made great progress improving air quality over the 
last 30 years. Between 1970 and 1999, carhon monoxide emissions from on-road ve¬ 
hicles were reduced by 43 percent. Volatile organic compounds, a precursor to 
ozone—were reduced 59 percent. Particulate matter (PM-10) emissions have been 
reduced 33 percent. NOx emissions from automobiles are down 31 percent since 
1970. 

As we review the CMAQ and conformity programs, we should remember that 
most of these air quality improvements in the transportation sector came from new- 
vehicle emission and fuel standards, not transportation control measures or blocked 
transportation projects. Indeed, a recent National Research Council study evalu¬ 
ating the effectiveness of the CMAQ program concluded that approaches aimed di¬ 
rectly at emissions reductions generally have been more successful than most 
CMAQ strategies relying on changes in travel behavior. 

These results shouldn’t surprise anyone. No matter how wellintentioned the pro¬ 
posals, most Americans just don’t want to live in dense urban areas serviced by 
mass transit. Nor do we want to ride our bikes to work. Some of our most disadvan¬ 
taged depend upon cars. Single mothers need cars to drive their children to daycare. 
Low-income workers need cars to get from their affordable housing to often-times 
distant jobs in suburbs. 

Likewise, by 2004, cars will be one hundred times cleaner than they were in 1970. 
That means that a ride share program to reduce vehicle miles traveled will be one 
hundred times less effective in 2004 as it was in 1970 in reducing air pollution. As 
the NRC states, transportation control measures such as public transit, HOV lanes, 
traffic flow, and bicycle lanes may help air quality on the “margins,” but are becom¬ 
ing increasingly irrelevant. 

I believe the solution to air quality lies in programs aimed directly at emission 
reductions. We must continue to develop the next generation of vehicles with low- 
emission or no-emission technology. 

In the meantime, we must aggressively pursue clean-burning, renewable fuels 
such as biodiesel. Biodiesel reduces particulate matter and the harmful air toxics 
that can cause cancer. Biodiesel reduces sulfur dioxide emissions, unburned hydro¬ 
carbons, and lifecycle C02 emissions. 

Last year, I introduced legislation with Sen. Johnson, S. 1071, to expand the 
CMAQ program to address additional air pollutants, and make eligible for funding 
technologies such as biodiesel that improve air quality in these areas. The recent 
NRC report supports expanding the CMAQ program to include particulate matter, 
air toxics, sulfur dioxide and C02. I hope we will take a hard look at this proposal. 

As for transportation improvements, the current process leaves us bogged down 
in overlapping and conflicting deadlines, planning processes out of sync, litigation 
tying our hands, and congestion mitigation measures which don’t work. The result 
is gridlock, congestion and traffic jams. 

Unfortunately, traffic jams do not clean the air. Bumper-to-bumper, slow moving 
or idling cars do not reduce asthma. All the bike racks in the world will not ease 
congestion. 

Transportation opponents follow the reverse of the old adage “if you build it they 
will come.” They believe that “if you don’t build it, then they won’t come.” Well, not 
only are they coming, but they’re already here. 

Transportation opponents have the right to oppose cars. I support funding for 
their innovative transportation programs to help where they can. But the remaining 
99 percent of us must also have the transportation capacity to allow for safe and 
vibrant communities. 

Taking away transportation money is not the solution. We shouldn’t punish com¬ 
muters stuck in traffic trying to get home to their families. How can we look these 
people in the face and say we are making their lives miserable in the name of air 
quality when this committee just doomed any hope of passing this year additional 
SOx, NOx and mercury air pollution reductions from electric utilities in order to 
make a political point about carbon dioxide? 

We have the chance to make real improvements in the transportation and air 
quality planning process. We have-the chance to give metropolitan planning organi¬ 
zations flexibility and certainty. We have the chance to give our families cleaner air. 
We have the chance to give our communities, our workers and our families safe and 
accessible transportation. I look forward to working with my colleagues on all of 
these issues. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for 
calling today’s hearing on transportation and air quality. I think 
it’s important to examine the effectiveness of the congestion mitiga¬ 
tion and air quality program and conformity. 

As a past chairman and current Ranking Member of the Clean 
Air Subcommittee, and the past chairman of the Transportation 
Subcommittee, I understand full well the importance and the sig¬ 
nificance of the overlap between highway planning and air quality. 
When I began my term as Governor, 28 Ohio counties were in non¬ 
attainment for ozone. I spent considerable time to get them in at¬ 
tainment. 

In addition, working with the utilities to reduce their emissions, 
I implemented an automobile emissions testing program called 
EJECT to help bring Ohio counties into compliance. At that time, 
Ohio was one of only few States that had enhanced auto emissions 
testing in urban areas. The program was a success, according to 
the 1997 EPA report. Volatile organic compounds and nitrogen ox¬ 
ides, which are major components in the formation of ozone and 
are emitted by cars and trucks, have been dramatically reduced be¬ 
tween 1970 and 1996. 

Emissions of VOCs were reduced by 49 percent and NOx by 26 
percent. Additionally, air toxins in Ohio were reduced from ap¬ 
proximately 381 million pounds in 1987 to 144 million pounds in 
1996. Due to these reductions, all of Ohio’s 88 counties have met 
the national air quality standard. But this, Mr. Chairman, was not 
an easy battle. The EJECT project was criticized because it re¬ 
quired vehicle owners in smoggy areas to pay for annual emissions 
testing and to make their necessary repairs when they found that 
the emissions needed to be repaired on the automobile. And due to 
its unpopularity, Ohio’s general assembly passed a bill revoking the 
program. However, I stood up for the program and vetoed the bill, 
because I believe it was important and a necessary step to clean 
up Ohio’s air. 

I believe hard choices like these are important. The conformity 
program has helped encourage cleaner air and transportation plan¬ 
ning and has benefited from coordination with the air quality plan¬ 
ners. As we move forward with the reauthorization of the Highway 
Bill, we must reevaluate the conformity and CMAQ programs and 
be willing to make those hard choices if we’re not getting the bene¬ 
fits that we should be getting, or if the program should take on a 
new dimension. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the National Academy of Sciences 
issued a good assessment of CMAQ. They have made some good 
recommendations and some constructive criticisms and we should 
take their advice. In fact, I wish we would have a witness from 
them here today. 

I hope the committee will use this time for a good, hard evalua¬ 
tion of the program and I would like to outline a few areas which 
I think deserve attention today and in the coming months. First, 
we need to examine the timing issues between the SIP process and 
the transportation improvement plan process. We need to see if 
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there is room for improvement between the two processes. Too 
many times they are not coordinated. 

Are the CMAQ projects getting us the best air quality reductions 
for the money we are spending? The National Academy of Sciences 
study indicated that first of all, with the limited evidence available, 
approaches aimed directly at emissions reductions, new vehicle 
emission and fuel standards, well structured inspection and main¬ 
tenance programs, vehicle scrappage programs generally have been 
more successful than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior. 

For example, in Chicago an inspection and maintenance program 
provided a 30 ton per day credit for emission reductions. By com¬ 
parison, several hundred CMAQ funded TCMs provided a 2 ton per 
day credit. We ought to look at where is this money going and can 
we get a bigger bang for our dollar. 

So often we spend money on pet projects to make us feel better 
or make some group feel better. I always say that we need to work 
harder and smarter, we need to do more with less. I think it’s time 
we reevaluate some of the projects we’ve been funding and shift the 
focus to deal more with existing air quality problems. I look for¬ 
ward today to hearing from our witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George Voinovich, U.S. Senator from the State of Ohio 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling today’s hearing on Transportation and Air 
Quality. I believe it is important to examine the effectiveness of the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Program (CMAQ) and conformity. 

As the past chairman and current ranking member of the Clean Air Sub¬ 
committee, and the past chairman of the Transportation Subcommittee, I under¬ 
stand full well the importance and significance of the overlap between highway 
planning and air quality. 

When I began my term as Governor, 28 Ohio counties were in non-attainment for 
ozone. I spent considerable effort to get them into attainment. In addition to work¬ 
ing with utilities to reduce their emissions, I implemented an automobile emissions 
testing program, called E-check, to help bring Ohio counties into compliance. At that 
time, Ohio was one of only a few states to have an enhanced auto emissions test 
in its urban areas. 

This program was a success. According to a 1997 EPA report, volatile organic 
compounds and nitrogen oxides, which are major components in the formation of 
ozone and are emitted by cars and trucks, have been dramatically reduced between 
1970 and 1996 in Ohio. Emissions of VOCs were reduced by 49 percent and NOx 
by 26 percent. Additionally, air toxins in Ohio were reduced from approximately 381 
million pounds in 1987 to 144 million pounds in 1996. Due to these reductions, all 
88 Ohio counties have met the national air quality standards. But this was not an 
easy battle. 

The E-Check program was criticized because it required vehicle owners in smoggy 
areas to pay for annual emissions testing and to make the necessary repairs. Due 
to its unpopularity, Ohio’s General Assembly passed a bill revoking the program. 
However, I stood up for the program and vetoed the bill because I believed it was 
an important and necessary step to cleaning up Ohio’s air. 

I believe hard choices like these are important. The conformity program has 
helped encourage cleaner air and transportation planning has benefited from coordi¬ 
nation with the air quality planners. 

As we move forward with the reauthorization of the Highway Bill we must re¬ 
evaluate the conformity and CMAQ programs and be willing to make hard choices 
if we are not getting the benefits that we should be getting, or if the program should 
take on a new dimension. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Academy of Sciences issued a good assessment on 
CMAQ. They have made some good recommendations and some constructive criti¬ 
cism and we should take their advice. In fact I wish they were testifying today. 
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I hope the committee will use this time for a good hard evaluation of the program 
and I would like to outline a few areas in which deserve attention today and in the 
coming months. 

• First, we need to examine the timing issues between the Air Quality SIP (State 
Implementation Plan) process and the transportation TIP (Transportation Improve¬ 
ment Plan) process. We need to see if there is room for improvement between the 
two processes. 

• Are the CMAQ projects getting us the best air quality reductions for the money 
we are spending, in other words are they cost-effective? The NAS study has rec¬ 
ommended that we broaden the pollutants covered to include for example particu¬ 
late matter and to allow more cost-effective programs such as vehicle scrappage pro¬ 
grams be funded at the local level. 

• If the typical CMAQ project is not cost-effective, are there more cost-effective 
measures such as using the funds to retro-fit diesel engines? So often we spend 
money on projects to make us all feel better. I always say we need to work harder 
and smarter and do more with less. Maybe its time we re-evaluate the types of 
projects we have been funding and shift the focus to deal more with existing air 
quality problems. 

These are just a few of the topics I hope we can address before we move forward 
with the reauthorization of the highway program next year. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Clinton. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for 
holding this important hearing. 

I’m glad that we’re going to be looking at transportation as well 
as other sources of pollution that are stationary, so that as we gear 
up for the TEA-21 reauthorization we have a better idea of how 
to proceed. I’m also pleased we’re going to be looking at some addi¬ 
tional technological ways to deal with emissions. For example, in 
New York, Coming’s environmental technology products and serv¬ 
ices are offering some leading, cutting edge solutions for emissions 
control changes. 

I have a particular interest in today’s hearing because of the ter¬ 
rorist attacks on the World Trade Center. Once again, we are deal¬ 
ing with consequences of the horror of September 11th. As some of 
you may be aware, as a result of the terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center, the State of New York and the New York Metropoli¬ 
tan Transportation Council are seeking a 3-year waiver from con¬ 
formity in metropolitan planning requirements. The New York 
Metropolitan Transportation Council, commonly known as NYMTC, 
is responsible for preparing the area’s conformity analysis. 

Now, NYMTC’s offices were located on the 82d floor of One 
World Trade Center. Obviously their offices, their equipment and 
their records, as well, sadly as the life of several staff members, 
were lost. While NYMTC is up and running again, they are faced 
with the challenge of establishing baseline regional travel patterns 
in emission conditions in the aftermath of September 11th without 
the records that they had compiled over many years. 

Now, with everything that New York is facing, one might ask, 
why worry about a conformity determination? But concerns have 
been raised that a possible conformity lapse could hinder the re¬ 
building efforts in lower Manhattan, which are ahead of schedule 
and below budget at this point. And I think every one of us wants 
to do everything we possibly can to help in the rebuilding process. 
And I thank the members of this committee, particularly the chair¬ 
man and the ranking member, for everything that they’ve done to 
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help New York. I especially appreciate the support of legislation 
that I sought to waive limitations on the use of the emergency 
highway funds to pay the cost of projects needed as a result of the 
September 11th attack. 

I think we have a dilemma, though. We want to do everything 
we possibly can to help New York rebuild, but we also have to 
make sure that the health of New Yorkers is protected, particularly 
those who live and work in lower Manhattan. Now, I’m confident 
that with the leadership of this committee, we can strike the right 
balance to ensure that the rebuilding efforts move forward 
unimpeded, while at the same time ensuring that the air quality 
in the New York Metropolitan area improves. I am concerned, how¬ 
ever, that a bill currently moving through the House has not yet 
achieved quite that right balance. 

So I look forward to working with the committee, particularly 
again with the chairman and the ranking member, as we not only 
learn more about conformity in transportation and air quality 
issues in general, but in trying to address New York’s ongoing 
needs because of the horrible, destructive attacks by the terrorists 
on September 11th. 

I apologize, Mr. Chairman, I have to leave early to preside. But 
I have the testimony and I will, with consent, be submitting ques¬ 
tions for the record as well. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. And your questions will certainly 
be accepted. 

Senator Chafee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LINCOLN CHAFEE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this 
hearing. As many people have testified earlier. Senator Smith said 
earlier, we’re making a great deal of progress since the 1970’s. And 
Senator Inhofe said that he came here as a municipal official in 
1966 talking about air quality issues. So we are making great 
progress, and I think we should continue to be aggressive on this 
issue. It’s my belief not only for our own health, obviously, but also 
it’s an industry that we can export, as we travel around the world 
and see some of the developing cities, as the world evolves from 
more of a rural population to an urban population, Mexico City, 
Beijing, Lagos, these are all issues that if we keep here in the 
United States aggressive on this, it’s going to be an industry and 
an economy unto itself that will help us prosper here in the United 
States. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Thank you all for excellent state¬ 
ments. 

We now will turn to our witnesses. Our first witness is Mary Pe¬ 
ters. Thank you for coming, and we look forward to listening to 
you. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY E. PETERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 

HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Peters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com¬ 
mittee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss, this morning, transpor¬ 
tation and air quality, two vitally important topics. I would ask 
that my written statement be entered into the record in its en¬ 
tirety, and I will confine my remarks to a few high points this 
morning. 

Meeting the dual challenges of congestion relief and air quality 
improvement is a high priority for the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, as I know it is for members of this committee. Secretary Mi- 
neta has noted that one of the core principles of the Department’s 
efforts to reauthorize TEA-21 will be to ensure an efficient infra¬ 
structure while retaining environmental protections that enhance 
our quality of life. 

As indicated in the chart attached to my written statement, and 
as several members have referred to this morning, we have made 
remarkable progress over the last 30 years in reducing air pollu¬ 
tion, especially from transportation sources. Since 1970, carbon 
monoxide emissions have been reduced by 43 percent, coarse par¬ 
ticulate matter, or PM-10 emissions, by 33 percent, and volatile or¬ 
ganic compound emissions by 59 percent, despite substantial in¬ 
creases in population, gross domestic product and vehicle miles 
traveled. 

While this downward trend in emissions is expected to continue, 
some of the Nation’s largest metropolitan areas still face challenges 
in meeting the current 1 hour ozone standard. TDM and TCM pro¬ 
grams have not performed as expected in terms of air quality bene¬ 
fits. As we prepare to meet the challenges of implementing new air 
quality standards, we need to develop new strategies for dealing 
with these more stringent requirements. 

We have gained considerable knowledge about the linkages be¬ 
tween transportation and air quality, including that there is no one 
right way for the entire Nation to reduce congestion and improve 
air quality. The problem requires flexible, multi-level solutions. The 
CMAQ program provides State flexibility to fund transportation 
improvements that cross traditional Federal-aid program bound¬ 
aries, including transit, ride sharing, bicycle and pedestrian, alter¬ 
native fuels in vehicles, emission inspection and maintenance, and 
ITS implementation programs. In addition, CMAQ supports experi¬ 
mentation by States and MPOs to meet travel demand in the most 
environmentally sensitive ways, and has encouraged cooperation 
between transportation and air quality agencies. 

As we approach reauthorization, I believe we must consider 
stakeholder concerns about the CMAQ program. One issue relates 
to the statutory apportionment formula. The current formula does 
not take into account areas that would be designated under the 
new air quality standards. 

We now have almost a decade of experience in implementing the 
Clean Air Act’s transportation conformity provisions. Stronger in¬ 
stitutional links between transportation and air quality planning 
agencies have been created. While conformity provisions have been 
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very instrumental in fostering improvements to the modeling proc¬ 
esses, models that lack precision are being used to predict precise 
emission levels to determine conformity. 

We have heard concerns that transportation and air quality 
plans are not synchronized, and that this mismatch can cause un¬ 
warranted lapses in conformity and disruption to the transpor¬ 
tation funding and planning processes. While transportation plans 
have very long planning horizons and are updated frequently, most 
air quality plans have very short planning horizons and are up¬ 
dated less frequently. 

Important planning considerations and public participation may 
not get the needed emphasis because transportation planners must 
devote considerable time and resources to avoid conformity lapses. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I assure you that 
the Department is committed to continue the collective progress 
that we have made in reducing motor vehicle emissions. Continued 
progress will require improved coordination of the transportation 
and air quality planning processes. The American public demands 
and deserves both mobility and healthy air. I believe that these are 
not mutually exclusive goals. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that concludes my 
oral statement. I look froward to working with you as we prepare 
for reauthorization of the surface transportation programs, and 
would be pleased to address any questions that you may have. 
Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much for an excellent state¬ 
ment. 

Next witness is the Honorable Jeffrey Holmstead, Assistant Ad¬ 
ministrator for the Office of Air and Radiation, U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY HOLMSTEAD, ASSISTANT ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR, OFFICE OF AIR AND RADIATION, UNITED STATES 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Mr. Holmstead. Good morning, thank you. Chairman Jeffords 
and members of the committee. 

The innovative programs and funding provided by ISTEA and 
TEA-21 have established really for the first time a strong link be¬ 
tween transportation planning and air quality planning. Congres¬ 
sional reauthorization of TEA-21, I believe, is an opportunity to re¬ 
affirm this connection. 

It is also an important opportunity to improve parts of the pro¬ 
gram. I think we all recognize that, and I would like to thank you. 
Chairman Jeffords and the members of the committee, for initi¬ 
ating this discussion. At your request, I will briefly offer my 
thoughts on the two programs that deal with the link between 
transportation and air quality, as you have already mentioned, 
transportation conformity and the CMAQ program. 

First, though, I would like to also take the opportunity to remind 
all of us about the enormous progress we have made as a Nation 
to reduce the air quality problems that arise from the transpor¬ 
tation sector. As several of you have mentioned, since the passage 
of the Clean Air Act in 1970, we have been extremely successful 
in reducing emissions from what we refer to as mobile sources. For 
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example, new cars that we purchase today are more than 95 per¬ 
cent cleaner than cars purchased 30 years ago. Concentrations of 
the four criteria pollutants that are most affected by the transpor¬ 
tation sector, carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, ozone and particu¬ 
late matter, have all declined substantially since 1970. These re¬ 
ductions help to protect public health by reducing incidents of pre¬ 
mature mortality, asthma attacks and other health problems 
caused by air pollution. The other thing I would like to remind peo¬ 
ple is that cars, trucks and buses, and in fact virtually every type 
of engine used in this country will be substantially cleaner still 
within the next few years. Beginning in 2004, cars, light trucks, 
minivans and SUVs will all have to meet the same stringent new 
emission standards. Then beginning in 2007, heavy duty diesel 
trucks and buses will be required to reduce their emissions of par¬ 
ticulates and NOX by 90 percent and 95 percent respectively. 
These dramatic improvements are made possible in large part be¬ 
cause of new requirements for cleaner gasoline and diesel fuel. 

Within the next 2 years, EPA will also be setting the same type 
of standards for non-road diesel engines, such as construction 
equipment, which are significant sources of air pollution that today 
are still largely uncontrolled. In the meantime, our voluntary diesel 
retrofit program encourages owners of diesel trucks, buses and non¬ 
road engines to install modern pollution controls. Last year, we re¬ 
ceived commitments for about 70,000 diesel retrofits and by the 
end of this year, we plan to increase this number to 130,000 diesel 
retrofits. 

Unfortunately, however, cleaner cars and cleaner fuels alone are 
not sufficient to achieve the kind of air quality improvements we 
need, in large part, as you’ve noted, because Americans today are 
driving more than ever. In 1970, collectively we drove about 1 tril¬ 
lion vehicle miles per year. By the year 2000, that number had 
jumped to almost 2.8 trillion, and as we all know, even much clean¬ 
er cars can contribute to air pollution. 

Fortunately, Congress has recognized that a successful strategy 
for reducing emissions from mobile sources must include the vehi¬ 
cles we drive, the fuels we use, and the roads on which we travel. 
The two programs that have been created, conformity and CMAQ, 
are things that I think we believe should be looked at and im¬ 
proved if possible. But we think it’s especially important to recog¬ 
nize that Congress created transportation conformity in order to co¬ 
ordinate transportation activity with air quality goals, there by re¬ 
quiring for the first time that State and local transportation and 
air quality officials work together. 

There is widespread agreement among State and Federal officials 
that conformity has helped to maintain progress toward meeting 
air quality goals without compromising improvements in our trans¬ 
portation network. After over a decade of working with conformity 
issues, however, we recognize that the merging of two complex and 
lengthy processes, transportation planning and air quality plan¬ 
ning, has created some concerns. And we are now working with the 
Department of Transportation to make conformity work better 
without weakening its contribution to air quality. 

CMAQ, as you’ve mentioned, is another important tool for reduc¬ 
ing mobile source emissions. CMAQ funds have helped to bring 
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bike lanes, transit systems and car pooling programs to commu¬ 
nities struggling to meet air quality goals. Many of these projects 
have the added benefit of making communities more livable. 

Despite CMAQ’s benefits, there are some elements of the pro¬ 
gram that ought to be improved. Currently, CMAQ funding is allo¬ 
cated according to three factors: the number of carbon monoxide 
and 1-hour ozone non-attainment areas in the State, the severity 
of the pollution problem and the population within those areas. 
This system doesn’t reflect the improvements we have made in re¬ 
ducing carbon monoxide pollution. Today, for example, there are 
only 13 areas in the country that are still in non-attainment for 
carbon monoxide. 

It also does not reflect the importance of achieving new health 
based ozone and particulate matter standards. Although fine par¬ 
ticulate matter is clearly the biggest health concern posed by air 
pollution, and is also clearly linked to motor vehicles, the current 
system does not specifically allocate CMAQ funding to address par¬ 
ticulate matter improvement. In addition, regions that are able to 
make the leap from non-attainment to attainment receive consider¬ 
ably less funding from CMAQ. While it makes sense to provide less 
money to clean areas, the way in which this change currently oc¬ 
curs serves as a disincentive to cleaning up the air. 

Our stakeholders have suggested a number of changes that may 
improve the CMAQ allocation process. For example, we’ve been 
asked to consider including the new fine particulate matter non-at¬ 
tainment areas and the new 8-hour ozone non-attainment areas in 
the funding formula. We’ve also been asked to consider changes to 
provide more stable funding for areas redesignated to attainment. 

There are other improvements I know that we all ought to be 
talking about, and I look forward to working with this committee 
and with Mary Peters and her agency as we continue to work on 
how we can improve these important programs. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you both for excellent statements. I 
want to assure you that we’re going to be working very closely with 
you through the period of time when we prepare our bill. 

Despite our progress on vehicle emissions technology, we are still 
having trouble attaining our national air quality standards. Esti¬ 
mates indicate that about 150 million people are currently breath¬ 
ing unhealthy air that’s polluted by ozone and fine particulates. 
What is transportation’s percentage contribute to the non-attain¬ 
ment problem? Either one or both. 

Mr. Holmstead. I don’t have the numbers at my fingertips. I do 
know that it’s still significant. I believe the transportation sector 
accounts for roughly 50 percent of the NOX emissions and probably 
something upward of 50 percent of the carbon monoxide emissions. 
Its contribution to other problems is less than that, and its share 
of the pie is decreasing over time as the new standards come into 
place. But it certainly is fair to say that for many of the pollution 
problems that we face, the transportation sector is still a large por¬ 
tion of the problem, and in some cases, the biggest portion of the 
problem. 

Senator Jeffords. I would appreciate if either or both of you 
would see if you can help us with answering that question. 

Mr. Holmstead. We can provide exact numbers for you, yes. 
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Senator Jeffords. I would appreciate that. Thank you. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, again, as Mr. Holmstead said, it var¬ 
ies depending on the type of pollutant. Approximately one-third of 
the ozone precursors on a regional scale are attributable to trans¬ 
portation sources, about 51 percent on CO. So it varies by the par¬ 
ticular issue that we’re dealing with. We would be happy, as Mr. 
Holmstead said, to follow up with you with specific details. 

I would also take this opportunity to commend to you a very ex¬ 
cellent book that was put together by staff on transportation and 
air quality that contains a number of selected facts and findings. 
We have worked very closely with EPA in producing this book. 

Senator Jeffords. Of course, we’d be interested in the impact of 
the non-attainment, not just the emissions also, if you have data 
on that, we’d appreciate it. 

According to a recent study by the Brookings Institution, public 
transportation produces a fraction of the pollution of private vehi¬ 
cles on a passenger per traveled mile basis. The study says it’s 
about 95 percent less for carbon monoxide, 92 percent less for 
VOCs and 50 percent less for carbon dioxide. Have your agencies 
looked at the effectiveness of transit and other transportation con¬ 
trol measures in reducing pollution? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, yes, we have. And, as indicated ear¬ 
lier in my testimony, we’ve looked at both transportation control 
measures and demand management measures. While they have 
had some effectiveness in certain areas, and we absolutely want to 
continue to pursue transit as part of our transportation solutions, 
the benefits we get from some of those measures aren’t as great as 
was mentioned in terms of overall emissions reductions. But clear¬ 
ly, they are important measures and ons, and considerations that 
we would suggest be considered. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Holmstead, how important do you think 
transportation control measures will be in the future for achieving 
air quality goals? 

Mr. Holmstead. Our sense is that they will continue to be im¬ 
portant in certain areas of the country. As I think all of you have 
acknowledged, the contribution per vehicle mile traveled is much 
lower than it was even a few years ago, and will continue to get 
lower over time. The studies that we’ve seen, however, suggest that 
in specific areas transportation control measures will continue to 
be an important strategy for improving air quality. And collectively 
over time, they can make a significant difference. 

Senator Jeffords. One of the problems we have heard about 
seems to be that States are not re^larly revising or updating their 
SIPs. Is that truly a problem with the conformity process, and 
what should be done to correct it? 

Mr. Holmstead. I think we all recognize that a better harmoni¬ 
zation between the SIP process and the transportation planning 
process would be better. I think I agree with you that one of the 
things we ought to be considering is perhaps a more efficient way 
in which we update SIPs. SIPs, as you mentioned, tend to be a very 
long and cumbersome process, even more than transportation 
plans. And if there were ways that we could improve that process 
and make it happen more often, I think that would be an effective 
way to address some of these concerns. 
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Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I agree. I think the mismatch of the 
cycles sometimes causes planners to be focused more on process 
than on the outcome. The outcome ought to be good transportation 
plans that ensure good, healthy air quality in areas. I do commend 
the committee for conducting the survey that you did of the MPOs 
on a very bipartisan basis. I think it was important. The input that 
you got, as well as input that we received when we polled our dis¬ 
trict offices, indicates that getting those two cycles more in sync 
with each other can have benefits both in the quality of air quality 
plans and the quality of transportation plans. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you both. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this would be better for Administrator Peters, this ques¬ 
tion, but Mr. Holmstead, feel free to respond as well if you wish. 

I talked about in the opening statement about the mismatch be¬ 
tween the State implementation plans, conformity and transpor¬ 
tation plans. It’s a mess. I cited some of the letters. Let me just 
take a couple of excerpts from four cities, just to give you a feel for 
it, then I’d ask you to respond to it. This is Dallas. Generally more 
time is spent on replanning already approved plans than working 
on the implementation of specific projects. Denver, transportation 
and air quality agencies have had to expend an enormous amount 
of resources to coordinate the inconsistent federally mandated 
schedules. Houston, the overabundance of conformity triggers 
means that planning organizations are frequently performing con¬ 
formity demonstrations with limited corresponding benefit. And 
L.A., a real potential exists for conformity lapse due to the mis¬ 
match of air quality and transportation planning schedules. 

Just address for me if you would your concerns about this rigid 
conformity process and the effect it’s having on transportation 
planning. 

Ms. Peters. I will, Mr. Chairman, and Senator, I will do that. 
As indicated in your survey and also a survey that we conducted 
of our division offices, we believed that we could do a much better 
job of transportation planning if those two processes were in sync. 
To share with you one of the comments that I received from our 
division offices, MPOs are forced to produce updates that simply 
push the planning horizon out and determine conformity to avoid 
a lapse, but don’t address, as fully as we would like, other planning 
issues. They attribute this to simply chasing a conformity clock. 
Planners want to do a good job of ensuring that a region’s transpor¬ 
tation plans are comprehensive and deal with that area’s needs on 
a very substantial basis. Of course, needs can differ from one area 
of the country to another. Or their desires can differ from one area 
of the country to another. 

But clearly, healthy air is equally important. Having those two 
processes more in sync would allow, for example, very substantive 
public comment to be taken into account and incorporated into 
planning revisions. Whereas today, sometimes there simply isn’t 
time to do that, because the conformity lapse would kick in. So, 
there again, chasing a conformity clock was the phrase that was 
used by some of the respondents. 

Senator Smith. Specifically, what flexibility do you have in in¬ 
voking the penalty, if you will, of a conformity lapse? 
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Ms. Peters. Sir, we do not have flexibility in invoking the pen¬ 
alty for a conformity lapse. 

Senator Smith. None whatsoever? 

Ms. Peters. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Holmstead, you saw the chart that I put up 
in my opening remarks. Would you agree that the projections that 
I put up there are significant change that should warrant some ad¬ 
justment in the transportation conformity framework? 

Mr. Holmstead. I do agree with that. 

Senator Smith. As we move into the out years, the decline is 
even sharper. 

Mr. Holmstead. Yes, I do agree with that. As I said, I think that 
that chart is quite striking. We ought to be acknowledging that the 
contribution of the transportation sector to air quality problems is 
decreasing over time. 

I think it’s important, and I think virtually everyone agrees, that 
the transportation conformity program has been a good thing, and 
that really for the first time, it required transportation planners 
and air quality planners to work together. I think what we all want 
to do is preserve the benefits of that sort of coordinated process 
while eliminating some of the problems that have been identified 
by you and Chairman Jeffords and others. 

Senator Smith. Could either of you give me an indication, as a 
follow-up to the previous question to you. Administrator Peters, 
what flexibility would you like to have, if we could do it legisla¬ 
tively, what would you like to have? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator Smith, and please know 
that I haven’t discussed this with Secretary Mineta, but I think the 
flexibility that we would like to have goes to the point that you 
made, and I spoke to earlier as well. Models are very good, but 
they simply predict future results. Today’s models require us to use 
something that can’t be precise, because we’re projecting into the 
future, to determine very precise levels of emissions into the future, 
and therefore conformity. I think some latitude in making that de¬ 
termination that would recognize the variability in the models 
might be beneficial, and that’s certainly something some of our cus¬ 
tomers have related to. 

Senator Smith. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Ms. Peters, the Transportation Research 
Board’s assessed that the CMAQ program concluded that projects 
designed to change travel behavior may have been less successful 
than other CMAQ programs, such as inspection and maintenance. 
Can you comment at all on that, or some of the conclusions that 
came out of that report? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, I can. As the report indicated, while these 
measures were not ineffective, they were less effective on a cost 
benefit analysis, if you will, than programs that deal with emis¬ 
sions issues in a larger sense. Emissions control programs seem to 
be where we have achieved the best benefit. Some of those, such 
as emissions inspection programs, have been very, very effective in 
reducing emissions. 
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As Mr. Holmstead indicated, and the data shows, the fleet has 
hecome much cleaner, the fuels have become much cleaner. So 
transportation demand management programs or control measures 
have been less effective, not ineffective, but less effective than 
wider spread emission control programs. 

Senator Voinovich. With the crisis that we have with our Fed¬ 
eral budget, I would really be interested in having you folks come 
back and look at these programs in terms of their cost effective¬ 
ness, to give us some direction in terms of what we ought to be 
doing with this next budget that we’re putting together. 
Everybody’s calling for more money. And I’m not going to go into 
details with some of the CMAQ projects I know about. But a lot 
of them have helped subsidize some projects that one has to really 
question as to what impact are they really having on reducing the 
emissions that we’re concerned about. 

So I think that somebody ought to really look at those. As I say, 
too often, some of them get pulled off into other areas where they 
end up being, helping a project to be undertaken rather than hav¬ 
ing, the impact that it’s having on reducing emissions is very little. 

In reading the testimony of Mr. Stephenson, we learned that a 
study by the American Road and Transportation Builders Associa¬ 
tion estimates that $1.3 billion worth of highway projects were can¬ 
celed or delayed in 2000 due to transportation conformity problems. 
Do you think that figure is accurate? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator, I don’t know the basis for 
the figure, but it would seem to be reasonable to me. 

Senator Voinovich. We had a real problem here about 2 years 
ago, I think, in terms of with the new emission standards coming 
out and the conformity. There were many projects that, well, a law¬ 
suit was filed, and because States’ SIPs were not in conformity, 
many projects were delayed. Do you have any information on where 
we are with that today? I guess the EPA did not come out with the 
new, with a map of the non-attainment areas based on the pro¬ 
posed ozone and particulate standards, and that that may have had 
something to do with changing that situation. 

But I think it was a year or 2 years ago, there was widespread 
concern all over the country that many highway projects were 
going to be held in abeyance because of the fact that the State’s 
SIP was not in conformity with what it should be, or their trans¬ 
portation was not in conformity with their SIP. Could you tell us 
where we’re at? 

Mr. Holmstead. I know that there were some concerns ex¬ 
pressed about that. I think that those were largely, in fact, I think 
they were completely addressed by the agency. There is some con¬ 
cern in the future about the implications for conformity. As you 
know. Senator, we have not yet designated areas as either attain¬ 
ment or non-attainment under the new standards. We expect to do 
that fairly soon. But once that happens, then there is a need to do 
a conformity analysis, I think within a year afterwards. That’s 
something that we’re working on internally, we think it’s some¬ 
thing we can probably address administratively, to provide newly 
designated areas with the kind of flexibility that they’ll want. But 
I do think that that continues to be an issue, once we newly des¬ 
ignate these non-attainment areas. 
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Senator VoiNOViCH. I’d like to be updated on it. Because if we’re 
going to have the problem forthcoming, there may be something we 
can do in drafting this reauthorization that would respond to that 
particular problem. I understand that you’re going to be desig¬ 
nating more of your rural areas, in your testimony, small urban 
and rural areas may be designated non-attainment for the first 
time. What do you anticipate in terms of their compliance and the 
impact it’s going to have on those areas? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, we do realize that when the new standards 
take effect, and as Mr. Holmstead indicated, the areas would then 
have 1 year to demonstrate conformity. We are working with, and 
look forward to continue working with, EPA as we approach reau¬ 
thorization, and hope to jointly bring you some solutions or some 
suggestions in terms of the Administration’s reauthorization pro¬ 
posal. 

Senator Voinovich. The last thing I’d like to say is, I go to these 
hearings and in my opening statement, I mentioned that there are 
some significant reductions that we’ve had in Ohio as a result of 
our efforts. I might just mention for the benefit of the chairman 
that, we always just talk about our power plants. But we’ve made 
significant reduction in other things that contribute to ozone that, 
you know, some contend float in the direction of the Senator’s State 
and others. 

But I’d like to, and maybe, Mr. Holmstead, you can provide us 
with a big picture about where are we in the country in terms of 
reducing pollution from various sources, and what challenges re¬ 
main? What basically are the sources of those challenges? I think 
we have something about transportation is contributing about 50 
percent of the NOX problem that we have in the country. Obviously 
we’ve made some real progress, I guess, in transportation and NOX 
reductions, haven’t we? And in other areas we haven’t done as well. 
And the same way with carbon monoxide. 

I think too often we just talk about that we have a major prob¬ 
lem. But I think it’s important that we know where we are, kind 
of a benchmark figure that I’d like to have, and I think it would 
be very, very helpful to this committee to really get a sense of 
where are we today in terms of the issue, what progress have we 
made and where are the areas that really need to continue to be 
addressed. So often, again, we have this tendency to, an issue 
comes up and you go in that direction, and then you’re over here. 
When you look over here, you say, gee, that’s even a much worse 
problem, but we’re spending all of our time dealing with this one. 

Mr. Holmstead. If I can just quickly address that, and we’ll pro¬ 
vide something for the record that I think will be of more use to 
you, every year the Agency does what we call an emissions trends 
report that provides in some detail information about the progress 
that we’ve made. And it gets relatively little attention, because it’s 
good news. And it shows that air quality has improved in the coun¬ 
try pretty dramatically since 1970. And we’ve had enormous eco¬ 
nomic growth, we’ve had a significant increase in population, we’ve 
had almost a threefold increase in vehicle miles traveled. And over 
that same time period, we have reduced aggregate emissions of the 
major pollutants, and we can say definitively that air quality is 
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better in virtually all parts of the country. We’re trying to do a bet¬ 
ter job of helping people to understand that. 

I think, and this is not meant to be a criticism of the media, but 
they tend to pay more attention to problems than they do to things 
that have gotten better over the years. But I think your point is 
very well taken. 

I would say, though, that there are some major challenges that 
still lie ahead. As you and I have discussed, and the chairman and 
I have discussed, notwithstanding the improvements that have 
been made, pollution from power plants continues to be the biggest 
single source of air pollution in the country. Probably the second 
most important contribution has to do with emissions from non¬ 
road diesel engines, something that we also are going to be ad¬ 
dressing with a regulatory proposal in the next, probably in the 
next 6 months or so. 

I think as you mentioned, NOX emissions from the transpor¬ 
tation sector in particular, and diesel emissions. I’m sorry, particu¬ 
late emissions from diesels, continues to be an issue. And the 
CMAQ program, in particular, I think, has been very helpful and 
can be helpful in addressing those problems. Everyone has exam¬ 
ples of CMAQ programs that may be somewhat questionable. One 
of the things I think we’ve found is that it funds a wide variety of 
programs and allows people to look for innovative ideas. Some of 
the funding that has been used, for instance, for diesel retrofits, 
has been enormously successful and I think in terms of cost benefit 
analysis, would be very cost beneficial compared to many, many 
other strategies. So I think there is an important role for that pro¬ 
gram in helping us to address the continuing issues that we face. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman and Senator, if I could just briefly 
add, and I think Mr. Holmstead did a good job of outlining the 
issue, but really, using data I think helps us tremendously. Our 
collective challenge is not to let drop any of the progress that we 
have made in a number of areas, but let the data drive us where 
we have the best opportunity to make significant improvements. 
One of those areas that was mentioned was off-road mobile sources. 

As you know, I was the director of the Arizona Department of 
Transportation prior to having the opportunity to have this job. It 
was very important to me, particularly in the urban area, because 
we had a number of projects ongoing, not transportation projects 
only, but a lot of building projects. Off-road mobile source was of 
particular importance to me in that area in trying to reach con¬ 
formity. I think that using the data to drive us where we have the 
best opportunity for solutions is important. 

Senator Jefeords. Thank you. Senator. Excellent questions. We 
appreciate it very much. 

Ms. Peters, has any area lost their transportation funding due to 
conformity lapse? 

Ms. Peters. Sir, they have not lost their funding, Mr. Chairman, 
per se. They have, however, had to divert funding to different 
sources. States are very ingenious and very infrequently do they let 
funds lapse. But they have had to divert funds from planned 
projects to different projects because of conformity lapses. 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Holmstead, what is the Agency’s schedule 
for making the new designations under the revised ozone and the 
fine particulate matter standards? 

Mr. Holmstead. At present, we face a bit of a quandary. And it’s 
related to the issue that we’ve been talking about here where 
there’s not harmonization between the transportation planning 
process and the SIP planning process. Even within our own SIP 
planning process we have a challenge, and that is, because of the 
way the Clean Air Act works, we are under an obligation to do non¬ 
attainment designations for the new 8-hour ozone standard in the 
fairly near future. We have to go through a rulemaking, we hope 
to be able to do that and begin designations perhaps in 2003. But 
then we’re not even allowed to do designations for the new PM-2.5 
standard until 2004. And one of the things that we may be ap¬ 
proaching the committee about is seeing whether there is a way 
that we can harmonize the designation dates, so that air quality 
planners can look at both ozone and PM-2.5 at the same time. 

So the short answer to your question is, we are required to begin 
doing designations for 8-hour ozone in the very near future. There 
is still some debate about exactly when that is, perhaps as early 
as 2003. And yet we’re not even allowed to do designations for PM- 
2.5 until 2004 and perhaps later. If we could figure out a way to 
make those designations all at the same time, so that State air 
quality planners could plan for both at the same time, we think 
that would be a useful thing. 

Senator Jeffords. We will work with you on that. Thank you. 

Ms. Peters, the average CMAQ obligation rate for States has 
been under 80 percent over the course of ISTEA and TEA-21. How 
can we expand the rate so that States are making better use of it? 
Like Connecticut with its laudable 94 percent obligation rate, 
should we sub-allocate these directly to MPOs in non-attainment 
areas to make sure that these funds are spent expeditiously? And 
should we protect the CMAQ program during the annual obligation 
limit distribution through proportional obligations? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, I think that our data indicates, at least in 
terms of TEA-21, that the CMAQ program has a slightly lower 
rate of usage than conventional Federal aid. Our data indicates 
that through 2001, approximately 80 percent of all CMAQ program 
funds were obligated. This is versus the total rate for the entire 
Federal-aid program of approximately 90 percent. And we are see¬ 
ing the obligation rate for the CMAQ program continue to increase 
and, importantly, no CMAQ funds have lapsed. I think that’s a 
very important consideration in the program. 

In terms of sub-allocation, sir, as I have testified to before you 
on various occasions, my preference is to have less strings attached 
to the Federal dollars that go back to the States and local govern¬ 
ments and more flexibility to use those dollars. So, while I would 
prefer to defer to our reauthorization proposal in terms of any fur¬ 
ther sub-allocation, let me say that I think the best transportation 
plans are developed in concert with State and local governments. 

Senator Jeffords. To both of you, as you know, greenhouse gas 
emissions from the transportation sector account for about one- 
third of the U.S. total, or close to 8 percent of the world’s total. 
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What are your agencies projecting for these emissions into the fu¬ 
ture, and how are we going to control them? 

Mr. Holmstead. I’ll have to respond to that question for the 
record. I know that we do have estimates of that, of what we’re 
projecting over time those emissions will be. I can tell you that we 
are actually doing a number of things to address those. Within our 
transportation office, we have a number of programs that have 
been quite successful in trying to encourage things like commuter 
choice. We have a program that we work with Mary Peters’ office 
on that encourages companies to provide a full range of commuter 
benefits to their employees to encourage things like mass transit 
and ride share and a number of other voluntary, non-regulatory 
programs that we think can help in that area. I would be happy 
to provide you with a more detailed list of all of those programs. 
But it’s actually quite a substantial sweep of non-regulatory pro¬ 
grams that we’re implementing right now. 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I would also prefer to respond in 
more detail in a question for the record. But, we are very actively 
working with EPA on programs about commuter choice and encour¬ 
aging, through public education programs, things like trip chaining 
and other things. We are trying to get people to understand that 
cold starts are more detrimental than if they are able to chain trips 
together, so that they’re making a consistent set of trips and then 
coming back home, as opposed to going home, stopping, coming 
back again. But again, we would provide a more comprehensive an¬ 
swer for the record. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Getting back to this issue of the reductions 
that have occurred, it would be interesting also to know what con¬ 
tributed most to the reductions. And that is, for example, we’re an¬ 
ticipating some significant reductions because you required that 
sulfur be removed from gasoline. And it looks like a big thing. The 
auto industry has done some great things with catalytic converters 
and all the other stuff that they have. 

Then as we look down the road, we talk about fuel cells and the 
impact that they’re going to have. I think that kind of information 
also would be valuable to us as decisionmakers on where we’re 
going and what we’re requiring to be done, and again, where we’re 
going to be allocating our resources. I have to believe that my 
grandchildren, maybe my children, we may not be using oil, we 
may be using other sources of—I know we will, because it’s coming, 
it’s coming down the pike. It’s like we have this Bjorn Lomborg, 
who’s done a big book on the whole issue of greenhouse gases, and 
talking about allocation of resources and if we put all the money 
to comply with, say, Kyoto, going back to 1990 in terms of what 
Kyoto would require, that the cost of that would be astronomical, 
and that money would be better spent in the area of technology, 
for example, clean coal technology, that could be used to reduce pol¬ 
lutants and be sold overseas or given away. Then he talks about 
the money that could be made available also for Third World na¬ 
tions that are going to be most impacted negatively by greenhouse 
gases in terms of water and sewage and education and health care. 

I think we don’t do enough of that in terms of big picture things. 
And I’d really be interested, what made the big differences in terms 
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of reducing pollution? The Clean Air Act, obviously, and I know the 
acid rain provisions of the Clean Air Act, other things. Where have 
we really been getting the biggest bang for our buck or getting the 
biggest return on legislation that we’ve passed around here? 

Mr. Holmstead. I can address, I think, that general question. 
And I think the first thing to say is, we all just need to recognize 
the remarkable technological advances that have been made over 
the last 30 years, spurred in large part by the Clean Air Act. Sen¬ 
ator Bond I think wasn’t quite right when he said cars are 100 per¬ 
cent cleaner than they were in the 1970’s, but by the time this next 
round of emissions standards comes into place, cars will be 99 per¬ 
cent cleaner for hydrocarbons and 98 percent cleaner for NOX. And 
that sort of advance is just pretty remarkable. 

Then if you look beginning in 2007, diesel engines will be 95 per¬ 
cent cleaner for NOX and 90 percent cleaner for particles. Probably 
the biggest advances that we’ve made in improving air quality have 
been from improvements in technology. And I, like you, am opti¬ 
mistic that we will continue to see those advances, whether fuel 
cells will be the answer or something else. But I’m convinced, and 
I think all of us who work in this area have been just really im¬ 
pressed at the innovation that can be spurred by legislative 
changes and regulatory changes, and in the transportation sector. 
I mean, if you look at the significant improvements that we’ve got¬ 
ten over time in cleaning up our air, most of that is attributable 
to the transportation sector, and most of that is attributable to ad¬ 
vances in things like catalytic converters, cleaner fuels. The fuel in¬ 
dustry has done its part by initially getting lead out of gasoline to 
enable the use of catalytic converters, and more recently by reduc¬ 
ing the sulfur levels. 

But it really is quite a success story, and we’d be happy to pro¬ 
vide you more information on that. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. One last thing, and that is the issue of diesel 
fuel. The Europeans really use a lot of diesel fuel. It’s my under¬ 
standing that in terms of miles per gallon you get a tremendous 
amount more out of diesel than you do out of our gasoline. The 
tradeoffs that are there, I understand if you use diesel you’ve got 
more pollutants, but you get better gas milage. I still can’t under¬ 
stand why more of our auto companies aren’t producing more diesel 
powered vehicles, especially since there has been some significant 
improvement in diesel fuel. 

Any comment on that? 

Mr. Holmstead. I think the people who have looked at this issue 
believe that the biggest reason the Europeans have so much more 
usage than we do of diesel fuel is the differential in the price of 
fuel. The fact that the taxes are so much higher on fuel in Europe 
means that, I believe that fuel prices are about twice as high. So 
they have a very strong economic incentive to use more fuel effi¬ 
cient vehicles. And as you mentioned, diesel is much more efficient 
in terms of providing power for transportation. 

We believe at EPA that we will see significant increases in diesel 
fueled vehicles over the coming years. I’ve mentioned a couple of 
times the Tier 2 rule, it will actually for the first time require die¬ 
sel powered vehicles and gasoline powered vehicles to meet the 
same emissions standards. So beginning in model year 2004, the 
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technology will be available, partly because of the cleaner fuel and 
partly because of advances in hardware on cars and trucks. But 
there will be technology available to allow diesels to be basically as 
clean as cars, or as gasoline powered vehicles. 

Our hope is that the combination, once people understand that 
diesels are not dirtier, that they can be as environmentally clean 
as other vehicles, that we will see significant increases in the 
amount of diesel used, and again largely because of the fact that 
you can get increased fuel efficiency from diesels as compared to 
gasoline powered vehicles. 

Senator Jeffords. It sounds very interesting. Thank you. Good 
question. 

Thank you. I have some additional questions for you in writing, 
as you know, but we want to get on to the next panel. Thank you 
very much for very helpful testimony, and we look forward to work¬ 
ing with you. 

Thank you. I want to welcome the next panel. We have a very 
interesting group of individuals who will help us understand better 
the problems that we face. 

We have the Honorable Scott Johnstone, Secretary of the 
Vermont Agency of Natural Resources. We’re pleased to have you 
here from Waterbury, Vermont. The Honorable Ron Harris, the 
County Judge from Collin County, Texas. Lynn Terry, the Deputy 
Executive Officer of the California Air Resources Board from Sac¬ 
ramento, California. James Stephenson, President of Yancy Broth¬ 
ers Company, Atlanta, Georgia, on behalf of the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association. And Michael Replogle, 
the Transportation Director of the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Washington, DC. Good to see you as well. 

Scott, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SCOTT JOHNSTONE, SECRETARY, 
VERMONT AGENCY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

Mr. Johnstone. Thank you for this opportunity to appear before 
this committee to offer comments on the relationship between 
transportation and air quality, and particularly on the congestion 
mitigation and air quality program. 

Vermont, the Green Mountain State, is known for its lush green 
hills, maple syrup, autumn colors and beautiful lakes. Less known 
is the fact that Vermont does suffer adverse effects from air pollu¬ 
tion. While we are the only State in the northeast which is in at¬ 
tainment for all of the health based criteria pollutants regulated 
under the Federal Clean Air Act, the health of Vermont citizens 
and our environment are adversely affected by air pollution. In¬ 
deed, Vermont has long suffered disproportionately from the im¬ 
pacts of acid rain and regional haze. 

We are also concerned about public exposure to toxic emissions 
and about global issues such as the depletion of the ozone layer 
and climate change. Many of these threats have a direct link to ve¬ 
hicular emissions that can be addressed through reauthorization. 

Surface transportation remains the largest in-State source of air 
pollution in Vermont. On a per capita basis, Vermonters drive more 
miles in a year than residents in 39 other U.S. States. Besides the 
criteria pollutants, such as ozone, that CMAQ has focused on in the 
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past, other air pollution problems need to be addressed, such as 
fine particulate matter, toxics and greenhouse gases. Air toxics con¬ 
tribute significantly to the formation of ground level ozone, and in 
Vermont, represent the area of air quality where we do not meet 
some of our own air quality standards. Greenhouse gases con¬ 
tribute significantly to overall air pollution problems and to climate 
change. 

The importance that our State places on the control of dangerous 
motor vehicle emissions is reflected in the number of control pro¬ 
grams we have put in place over the past decade that go beyond 
the Federal minimum requirements. For example, Vermont is one 
of only four States in the U.S. to voluntarily adopt the California 
low emission vehicle program in lieu of the Federal Motor Vehicle 
Standards, including the zero emission vehicle sales mandate. To 
support this regulatory program the State created E-Vermont to 
promote the development and deployment of advanced electric vehi¬ 
cles. 

CMAQ funds have been of great assistance to Vermont and other 
States in the region. Over the life of TEA-21, CMAQ has been 
funded at approximately 4 percent of the total Eederal surface 
transportation program. Given the air quality impacts of surface 
transportation and the fact that it is the only transportation pro¬ 
gram designed to reduce air pollution, CMAQ should not only be 
reauthorized, it should be expanded to represent a larger percent¬ 
age of the overall transportation budget. 

While the CMAQ program was conceived to address both conges¬ 
tion and air quality, great weight has been and should continue to 
be given to air quality improvement goals. The transfer of CMAQ 
funds to non-air quality uses as currently allowed should be exam¬ 
ined so that the air quality improvement goal may be met. Eurther, 
the CMAQ allotment scheme should be modified to provide weight 
to factors such as high per capita vehicle miles traveled, areas that 
are in attainment but at risk of slipping into non-attainment due 
to mobile source emissions, and areas with disproportionately high 
percentage of emissions from mobile sources. 

A reauthorization bill should require CMAQ to consider fine par¬ 
ticulate matter, air toxics and greenhouse gases in both allocation 
and eligibility. Greenhouse gas reduction goals and incentives could 
also be incorporated into reauthorization by tracking the vehicle 
miles traveled of all major transportation projects and by providing 
incentives for transportation projects which promote smart growth 
and reductions of greenhouse gas emissions and vehicle miles trav¬ 
eled. 

The committee should also consider the inclusion of programs to 
reduce particulate and toxic pollution from diesel powered vehicles 
in the CMAQ program. Reducing diesel emissions is of critical im¬ 
portance to protect public health. Diesel school buses, non-road 
equipment, trucks and transit buses emit particulates and other 
toxics in close proximity to children, workers and the public. As 
these engines last as long as 30 years, progress in cleanup that re¬ 
lies on normal fleet transition will be slow. Thus, consideration 
should be given to include a mechanism in CMAQ that encourages 
transit agencies and school districts to replace or retrofit their bus 
fleets with clean buses. 
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I suggest the committee also look at the broader funding system 
for transportation projects. Much of our air quality and congestion 
problems come from the very poor use of land that has come to 
pass over the past decades, the practice we now call sprawl. I sug¬ 
gest to you that in part, it has come about due to our method of 
funding transportation projects. Communities do look at funding 
sources in designing their land use systems. We ought not be sur¬ 
prised that strip zoning and sprawling development is most often 
associated with the highways eligible for State and Federal fund¬ 
ing. What occurs is sprawl, and the transportation cure, little to no 
local cost to fix the problem by increasing lanes or building new 
highways. 

I suggest you consider what would occur if we provide incentives 
instead for grid patterns and public transit. I believe the result 
would be better land use, less congestion, better air quality and ul¬ 
timately smarter growth. The use of CMAQ funds should be en¬ 
couraged for programs which simply make sense, regardless of an 
area’s attainment status. One such program is vehicle onboard di¬ 
agnostic system inspection and maintenance. Such a program is 
cost effective and relatively simply to implement as it relies on 
technology already installed in the vehicle, as opposed to requiring 
expensive investments in emissions testing and equipment. 

In closing, in Vermont as elsewhere, CMAQ has encouraged envi¬ 
ronmental and transportation agencies to talk, to plan and to work 
with each other. It is a program that has helped achieve important 
progress in the fight against air pollution. But much remains to be 
done and CMAQ must be updated to reflect our evolving under¬ 
standing of the real risks society faces from vehicle related air pol¬ 
lution. Vermont’s environmental future and the health of our citi¬ 
zens requires such attention. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Ron? 

STATEMENT HON. RON HARRIS, COUNTY JUDGE, COLLIN 
COUNTY, TEXAS 

Judge Harris. Thank you. I am very pleased, quite frankly, to 
sit in and listen to some of the comments that have been made this 
morning from an elected official’s viewpoint. Because we sometimes 
feel that we’re abandoned out there at the local level, because 
things get too weighty and bureaucratic in trying to accomplish 
these goals. But it sounds like this committee, and certainly from 
the testimony we’ve heard this morning, are headed in our direc¬ 
tion to clean up the air and provide good mobility. 

And with that, a lot of my speech was taken away, which should 
be good news. But certainly, what Mr. Holmstead indicated this 
morning, as well as Ms. Peters, pretty well reflects the concerns of 
North Texas, and indeed, the State of Texas, as we attempt to 
clean up our air. We are very aggressively working as a result cer¬ 
tainly of the leadership of our last legislature group of individual 
cities and counties that represent 37 of our counties, which indeed 
represents 67 percent of the population, 71 percent of the jobs in 
Texas, called the Texas Clean Air Working Group, where we 
brought people in from TexDOT, the EPA and the Texas Natural 
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Resources Conservation Commission, to study how we’re all work¬ 
ing toward using congestion mitigation air quality funds, and how 
we can learn from each other and through partnerships. It is really 
with the lead of Greg Cook, who’s our regional EPA administrator, 
that has encouraged a lot of us to work on these. 

I would encourage you, as you put this together, to find ways to 
create these partnerships. Because people tend to like to work to¬ 
gether more than they do to feel someone up on high is pushing 
something, and the natural urge, I think, not being a psychologist, 
but only as an individual is to react, to push back. I think the ef¬ 
forts of CMAQ have really been a significant help to us in the 
north Texas area in particular with our HOV lanes, which are 
some of the highest used in the State, and I think even in the Na¬ 
tion. Signalization, which is one of my pet peeves and I’m sure 
yours too, sitting what is really probably a matter of 45 seconds at 
a stop light, but to you and me, that’s 10 to 15 minutes of our lives 
that we feel is wasted. 

Certainly in working with free right turns, bus lanes, these are 
pieces that really can continue to help in air quality performance. 
We’ve also, with the CMAQ funds, used them in what certainly 
we’ve seen in visiting California and some of their really good pro¬ 
grams as well as Atlanta, Georgia, on motorist assistance. Truly 80 
percent of our incidents on the roads that cause tremendous rub- 
berneckers and slowdowns are secondary incidents to the first acci¬ 
dent or overheated vehicle. In our area, again, the North Texas 
Turnpike Authority, the Dallas Area Regional Transit Authority, 
TexDOT, and our MPO have worked together to make this work. 

Another piece that would really be of significant help in tech¬ 
nology would be encouraging intelligent transportation systems on 
our roadways and coordinating multiple jurisdictions. We have, like 
many cities and counties across the Nation, multiple cities who, as 
I refer to when I talk about the courthouse, are like herding butter¬ 
flies, that they’re all beautiful in their own sight. But it’s very dif¬ 
ficult to control them as they go. 

The EDS commercial on cats during the Super Bowl is a very 
good example, sometimes, of coordinating local government. They’re 
all trying to serve their citizens, but they have some difficulty in 
working together, which we’re very fortunate, certainly, in Collin 
County, that we have these partnerships and that they do move us 
forward without that. North Texas would not have been able to 
come up with our State implementation plan that we indeed came 
up with. 

We would encourage whatever you can do to focus more assist¬ 
ance on cleaning up the off-road equipment. I think that will be 
through technology and I think it will be through lower sulfur die¬ 
sel, if you can move that forward. We would also suggest an assist¬ 
ance, and maybe through CMAQ funds, to do what the Texas legis¬ 
lature has started, and we have to come back for more funding, be¬ 
cause their source got ruled unconstitutional, as it has in five 
States, for incentives to retrofit diesels. I know my own brother-in- 
law is in the diesel business in dirt moving, and I daresay his 
equipment is probably approaching 20 or 30 years old. When it 
breaks down, he simply goes in and does a lot of work that I don’t 
think I would care to do, but that’s his company. And I think if we 
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can make incentives to the small business people, I think the big 
ones will turn over their fleets, and certainly if these new equip¬ 
ment standards come down, they will hit that. 

Conformity, as you have heard, is a very big issue. It’s consistent 
with the testimony you’ve already heard. 

With that, I do appreciate being invited to come down, I consider 
it an honor and hope that we can work together with you and your 
staffs to continue to clean up the air and provide mobility. Thank 
you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. We appreciate your being here 
and working with you. 

Lynn? 

STATEMENT OF LYNN TERRY, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
CALIFORNIA AIR RESOURCES BOARD 

Ms. Terry. Good morning. And it really is morning in California. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on California’s experi¬ 
ence in integrating air quality and transportation planning. Over 
the years, we have been able to meet the Clean Air Act transpor¬ 
tation conformity requirements through a cooperative effort with 
local. State, Federal agencies. At the same time, we are encoun¬ 
tering some process challenges that do need to be addressed. We 
look at this issue in the context of our overall air quality program 
in California, which now includes global warming gases due to 
some recent legislation signed by the Governor. 

The concept of transportation conformity is a simple one. Air pol¬ 
lutant emissions from the transportation sector must be consistent 
with air quality plans. This is critical to ensure that health based 
standards are met in the required timeframes. The process itself 
requires looking at emissions today as well as in the future. This 
is necessary to make sure that we continue clean air progress into 
the future as our population and economy grows. 

Over the last 20 years, reducing air pollution from the transpor¬ 
tation sector has been essential to California’s dramatic process in 
improving air quality in the Los Angeles region, historically the 
Nation’s smoggiest region. As discussed earlier, for transportation 
that progress has been largely due to cleaner vehicle technology. A 
new car in 2010 will omit only one-tenth the ozone forming pollu¬ 
tion of even a 1990 model vehicle. As a result, transportation con¬ 
trol measures that reduce travel have shown less benefit than an¬ 
ticipated. 

Also, there is little flexibility for transportation agencies in terms 
of implementing transportation control measures once they are in 
an air quality plan. This discourages innovation because new, more 
effective measures can’t replace a measure that appears to be in¬ 
feasible. In terms of complying with the conformity requirements, 
we believe the focus should be on emission reduction goals, rather 
than the implementation of specific transportation control meas¬ 
ures. 

In addition to TCMs, another important mechanism to address 
air pollution is CMAQ. We strongly support these funds as a way 
for transportation agencies to provide significant emission reduc¬ 
tions in a cost effective way. There are many cleaner technologies. 
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diesel has been widely discussed that can be funded to reduce both 
ozone and particulate pollution from the transportation sector. 

For us, the most difficult problem with the current conformity 
process is the inability to take new information into account in a 
workable way. SIPs must define the emission target needed to 
achieve clean air as defined by the national ambient air quality 
standards. That emission target is based on the state of the science 
at the time the air quality plan is done. Once approved by EPA, 
the SIP is the federally enforceable benchmark for conformity. 

There is no requirement to update a SIP prior to the deadline for 
meeting air quality standards. On the other hand, transportation 
plans are routinely updated and as a practical matter, changes in 
individual transportation projects in major urban areas are fre¬ 
quently proposed. These changes typically trigger a process that re¬ 
quires new information to be used in the conformity analysis. 
When the SIP has not been updated with that same information, 
the inherent consistency can derail the process. 

In California, we face this issue virtually statewide in urban 
areas. As a result, we will be revising 23 SIPs over the next year 
or so. And while this will put us back on a consistent process track 
in the near term, it’s a major undertaking that in itself doesn’t pro¬ 
vide air quality benefits. What we want to avoid in the future is 
the triggering of comprehensive SIP revisions each time new infor¬ 
mation becomes available. Under today’s rules, this is the only way 
to avoid conformity problems as the science improves. 

We believe it is more appropriate to comprehensively revise air 
quality plans when the underlying facts have changed so substan¬ 
tially that the approach to meeting air quality standards needs to 
be revised. Otherwise, we need an option of a streamlined mecha¬ 
nism to respond to new information. 

For example, a streamlined mechanism could make sense when 
a region is close to meeting a standard, when emissions are declin¬ 
ing and when all the measures in the SIP are being implemented. 
In this type of transitional situation, a reconciliation of old and 
new vehicle emission estimates would make more sense than a 
comprehensive plan update. 

For regions that have a long way to go to meet air quality stand¬ 
ards, more frequent SIP updates are clearly needed. For example, 
we recognize the air quality plan for the Los Angeles region needs 
a comprehensive update, and that is in progress. A number of new 
studies are available, including improved data related to motor ve¬ 
hicle emissions and travel. From a process standpoint, what these 
situations demand is an ability to link timing and transportation 
plans and conformity with the completion of new SIPs. 

In conclusion, California is pursuing statewide SIP revisions as 
a means to provide the necessary consistency between air quality 
and transportation plans. But we want to use our resources effec¬ 
tively to protect both our Federal transportation dollars and the in¬ 
tegrity of our clean air plans. We believe that with some focused 
process changes, we can accomplish both. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

James? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES STEPHENSON, PRESIDENT, YANCY 
BROTHERS COMPANY 

Mr. Stephenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Conformity is an issue I have taken a very personal role in as 
a hoard member of the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority, 
which was established in 1999 to tackle Georgia’s massive con¬ 
formity problems. Our current regional transportation plan calls for 
congestion to get 30 percent worse as we invest $36 billion over the 
next 25 years. We’re going to spend $36 billion to lose that game. 

This conformity issue is of utmost importance to ARTBA, which 
has spent significant resources over the past 3 years helping Gov¬ 
ernment agencies to defend their planning process in court. As you 
know, the transportation sector is really the only sector that pays 
a price when an area is not meeting air quality standards. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no doubt that we’ve made great progress over 
the past 30 years in improving the Nation’s air quality. Most of the 
success has been achieved from the transportation sector in spite 
of a very large increase in vehicle miles traveled. This came not 
from transportation control measures, but through technology ad¬ 
vancements in better engines and better fuels. 

In Atlanta alone, we added a million people in the last 10 years 
with their cars. We went from 3 million to 4 million people. Yet we 
reduced air pollution over that time. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Clean Air Act amendments of 1990 
were enacted, they were based on a mistaken premise that in¬ 
creases in vehicle miles traveled would overwhelm the emissions 
reduction capacity of technology advances. Quite the opposite has 
happened. One of the programs that was based on this mistaken 
premise is CMAQ. Most CMAQ funded programs have not yielded 
significant emissions reductions. We need accountability built into 
this program. Please spent the money on activities that produce 
quantifiable results. 

The conformity process was based on the same mistaken 
premise. There are two things I hope you take from this hearing 
today, one, that Government agencies must have more flexibility in 
administering the conformity process; and two, the public needs 
more predictability in the planning process. One of the major prob¬ 
lems with the conformity process is that people have tried to turn 
it into an exact science when it is anything but. Conformity lapses 
don’t occur due to severe clean air problems. They occur because 
of missed deadlines and paperwork problems. The conformity proc¬ 
ess has become more of a game of “gotcha” rather than engaging 
the public in true transportation planning. 

One court decision striking down the longstanding practice of 
grandfathering had a devastating impact in my home town of At¬ 
lanta. At the time of the decision, Atlanta was in a conformity 
lapse, and 54 of 71 major priority projects that had been vetted 
through years of planning were put on hold. 

Mr. Chairman, while many of the professional environmental 
groups talk about wanting a more inclusive transportation plan¬ 
ning process, the facts are really quite different. Since ARTBA 
started its litigation alliance to help defend the planning process, 
the Sierra Club and many of its colleague organizations have 
fought relentlessly to keep ARTBA out of the process. The truth is 
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that these organizations do not want an inclusive process. They 
want to trump the planning process through court proceedings 
where they and they alone can drive the process. When the plan¬ 
ning process is allowed to be hijacked by any one individual view¬ 
point, bad decisions result. 

Please don’t forget, delays in transportation improvement 
projects have tragic consequences. Forty-two thousand people are 
killed each year on our Nation’s highways, 15,000 of these due to 
substandard roadway conditions, obsolete designs, or roadway haz¬ 
ards. Delay is not harmless, delay kills. 

Delays also have other costs as well. Besides increased conges¬ 
tion, when an area is in a conformity laps, it can be sanctioned 
with a loss of Federal highway and transit moneys. This happened 
in Atlanta for about a year and a half. Rather than penalizing 
areas that failed to meet air quality standards. Congress should 
consider rewarding those communities that make the greatest 
progress in cleaning their air. Using sanctions that cutoff badly 
needed transportation improvement funds only exacerbates the 
problem, resulting in increased congestion and worsened air qual¬ 
ity. Couldn’t we try using a carrot instead of a stick? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are headed for another conformity 
train wreck when EPA implements its new, tighter standards for 
ozone and particulate matter. Several hundred counties are going 
to get an expensive education in court in the conformity process. 

Mr. Chairman, I have included more detailed comments, as well 
as some proposed legislative fixes in my written testimony. I look 
forward to any questions you may have. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Michael? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL REPLOGLE, TRANSPORTATION 
DIRECTOR, ENVIRONMENTAL DEFENSE 

Mr. Replogle. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear today. I’m 
Michael Replogle, Transportation Director of Environmental De¬ 
fense. I’m testifying today also on behalf of Sierra Club and the 
Surface Transportation Policy Project. 

Vehicles account for a large share of the air pollution that kills 
tens of thousands of Americans each year and injures millions. Pol¬ 
lution cuts from cleaner cars have been in part offset by growth in 
driving. Over 160 million Americans still live in areas with poor air 
quality, 14 million with asthma gasp for air when ozone levels rise. 
Those living near big roads can face cancer risks as high as 1 in 
500 from air toxics. And transportation greenhouse emissions are 
up 9 percent since 1990. 

DOT estimates the health effects of air pollution costs us $40 bil¬ 
lion to $65 billion a year, dwarfing the $27 billion in Eederal trans¬ 
portation spending. This hidden tax of over $600 a year per house¬ 
hold falls most heavily on our children, elders and infirm. Respond¬ 
ing to the failures of air quality controls between 1970 and 1990, 
Congress required transportation decisions to conform with SIPs. 
This has improved air quality accounting and spurred investments 
in cleaner fuels, vehicles and maintenance, transportation choices 
and smart growth that cuts traffic and pollution. 
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But conformity has only just gotten into gear since many ozone 
attainment SIPs were adopted only last year. Failure of transpor¬ 
tation plans to comply with SIPs is why most areas failed to meet 
ozone standards in 1987. Many areas again failed to attain by 
1999, because vehicle emissions weren’t cut to levels needed for at¬ 
tainment. While conformity is working, it faces challenges that 
could again cause SIPs to fail. Congress should require the use of 
best modeling practices to estimate future travel and emissions 
with clear DOT and EPA responsibilities to identify best practices, 
audit regional models and when timely, correction of deficiencies in 
these accounting systems. 

Congress should fund enhanced data collection, evaluation and 
analysis methods and create a transportation environmental re¬ 
search program. CMAQ should be reauthorized at a much higher 
level, recognizing the larger population in non-attainment areas. 
States have failed to spend one in four out of all CMAQ dollars, 
almost $3 billion. Let’s sub-allocate these funds to MPOs and get 
them spent. 

Congress must ensure priority funding for transit and economic 
incentive programs needed to attain air quality. Barriers to plan¬ 
ning and implementing facilities and services needed for attain¬ 
ment should be lowered. Non-attainment areas should get priority 
access to funds, such as projects to fund such projects using 
unprogrammed minimum guarantee funds and funds proposed for 
flex between funding categories by the States. 

Before 1990, some States cooked their books with unfunded 
promises of transit to offset pollution from new roads. The roads 
got built, the transit didn’t, and vehicle emissions soared, contrib¬ 
uting to the failure of SIPs in the 1970’s and 1980’s. Today con¬ 
formity and SIPs are undermined by lack of local match funds for 
transit, weak accounting for funds, lax Federal oversight of plan¬ 
ning requirements. Project costs are widely underestimated. 
FHWA’s failure to lapse fund balances unspent by the States as re¬ 
quired by law exacerbates a growing fiscal mess. 

Congress should assure the frequency of conformity supports 
timely attainment. Less frequent analysis means bigger surprises 
and less timely model updates. A 3- or 5-year cycle may fail to 
catch and correct fast growth in traffic or emissions. Schedule co¬ 
ordination must flow from good interagency coordination, not from 
less frequent checks and balances. 

EPA is already obligated by law to track and report non-attain¬ 
ment area emissions every 3 years, and assure remedial measures 
in SIPs are implemented when emission reduction targets aren’t 
met. SIPs will again fail if areas don’t consider long term impacts 
of major projects. 

Congress should ensure conformity lapses don’t block conformity 
exempt or emission reducing transportation projects from being 
added to non-conforming TIPs and transportation plans. FHWA 
should mitigate the adverse health impacts suffered by commu¬ 
nities exposed to air toxics caused by expansion of major highways. 
Congress should boost incentives for employer paid transit benefits, 
road pricing and use based car insurance, and investments in rail, 
bus, rapid transit, pedestrian, bicycle and intermodal travel, which 
can cut traffic and emissions growth by a quarter from trends and 
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boost transportation system performance in a very cost effective 
way. 

During the Atlanta Olympics, Georgia brought in a thousand 
more buses, promoted travel alternatives and incentives, and cut 
morning traffic and ozone by a quarter, cutting asthma incidents 
by 42 percent. We can replicate that success story elsewhere. 

I close by presenting you with letters from 16 national health 
and environmental leaders, asking Congress and the Administra¬ 
tion to enhance accounting for the effects of transportation on 
health, air quality and the environment. We look forward to work¬ 
ing with you on the reauthorization of TEA-21. I have more detail 
in my written testimony. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. I believe you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all for very excellent statements. 
This is obviously an extremely important area that we’re looking 
at for the future of this Nation. So I will have some questions. 

Given the challenges posed by implementation of the revised 
ozone and fine particulate standards, should we increase the fund¬ 
ing for CMAQ and if so, by how much? 

We’ll start with Scott and move on down. 

Mr. Johnstone. As I said in my testimony, I certainly think that 
CMAQ funding should be increased. I think it goes with the wid¬ 
ening range of issues that we need to deal with, whether it’s ozone, 
particulate matter, greenhouse gases, air toxics. There’s more to do. 
Obviously it should be spent in ways that are thoughtful, in ways 
that will produce results. But there is real need to get our air 
clean. And this is a great program and a great way to make 
progress on that front. 

So I think we certainly should see an increase in the percentage 
of the transportation budget going to this work. 

Judge Harris. Mr. Chairman, we would concur, but there are 
uses that increases could allow more participation in. As you’ve 
heard and all of you know, particularly in our area, 80 percent of 
the problem on mobile is caused by about 10 percent of cars, which 
works out to be 40 percent, running through all those numbers, of 
our emission problems. And we’ve started something called the 
LIARP, which is low income assistance and repair or replacement 
program that the legislature authorized and will be kicking off Sep¬ 
tember 1st. It’s funded through some fees on inspections of vehi¬ 
cles. And it’s to help those who really are the backbone of all of our 
cities and areas in this country that do the very physical work most 
times of brick laying, of various construction projects, servers are 
McDonald’s, Wendy’s, wherever. They are the least able, again, to 
help themselves when faced with a $300 repair bill to get their ve¬ 
hicle into compliance. And our inspection stations are even worse, 
a vehicle that’s diagnosed as costing too much, which could be in 
excess of $600 to $1,000, to be repaired. 

So they need assistance, you know, $1,000 won’t buy a vehicle. 
But we feel this is a way to help address some of the most pol¬ 
luting, and certainly we could have the ability to then use some of 
the CMAQ funds, again, not all of them, I think, back into partner¬ 
ships. Certainly the State of Texas has put forward and effort, and 
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if some moneys could be put together to help that, I think it would 
really benefit the entire country to get those cars off the road. 

Ms. Terry. We certainly agree that we need more CMAQ dollars. 
Given the health effects of particulate pollution an increased em¬ 
phasis there is absolutely essential. As we look at the health ef¬ 
fects, we see from the studies that the “safe levels” continue to be 
even more difficult to achieve than we had thought previously. So 
combining additional CMAQ moneys with that focus, and with a 
really long term vision for continuing the declining emissions, 
while progress has been tremendous, we still have a very long way 
to go. 

Mr. Stephenson. My view would be that an increase would be 
appropriate to the extent that you have an increase in the overall 
investment in transportation in the country. And further, to the ex¬ 
tent that you have quantifiable results and measurable accountable 
programs that you’re funding with it. 

Mr. Replogle. I think the CMAQ program is a very effective 
program and one that should be increased proportionate to the in¬ 
crease in population in non-attainment areas. In 1999, there were 
about 54 million people living in areas that didn’t meet the 1 hour 
ozone standard, which is the basis for allocating CMAQ dollars 
today. According to EPA’s latest data, 123 million people live in the 
333 counties that violate the 8-hour ozone standard, and 82 million 
live in 173 counties that violate the PM fine standards. 

So together, when EPA makes its designations, there’s likely to 
be somewhere between 150 and 165 million people living in non¬ 
attainment areas that ought to be fully eligible for those CMAQ 
dollars. So we really need a several fold increase in this program, 
simply to avoid diluting the level of effort in current non-attain¬ 
ment areas. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Scott, thank you for taking the 
time to come down and be with us today. Assuming that we can 
get power plant pollution under control at some point soon, what 
else can Vermont do to address the other air quality problems of 
vehicles? 

Mr. Johnstone. First let’s hope we get the former taken care of, 
and we’ll continue on the work to get that done through the law¬ 
suits we’re a party to. There are other sources in Vermont, and 
clearly, surface transportation is where we have to start. It’s al¬ 
most half of our in-State sources come from vehicles. So that’s 
where we’ve got to start. And whether it’s continuing with the Cali¬ 
fornia low emission program, whether it’s promoting the light rail 
and various train service that we’ve got, even in a rural State like 
Vermont. Park and rides most people think don’t work in rural 
areas. But look around Vermont. Every place we’ve got one, it’s 
full. 

So we can make great progress. And I would add too that I am 
more convinced every day that critical to solving the air quality 
problem is finally addressing the issue of how we grow. It’s not a 
question of do we grow or don’t we grow from my perspective. It 
is how we grow. If the sprawl that we face is what creates this in¬ 
creased mileage that everyone is talking about that we travel in 
our cars, it’s how we grow. And that really comes back to how we 
fund projects, from my perspective. In Vermont, we’re using up our 
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land at a rate that’s two or three times that which our population 
growth is growing. That’s not sustainable, and it’s really an issue 
we’ve got to address if we’re going to meet our air quality goals. 
And frankly, have a sustainable Vermont that people want to live 
in. 

So those are the primary sources. Then after surface transpor¬ 
tation, we’ve got to meet our residential heating and our business 
sector needs by replacing energy sources that are fossil fuel today 
with cleaner technology and different technology. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Lynn, unfortunately, the Admin¬ 
istration and Congress are not in a rush to take any steps to sig¬ 
nificantly reduce greenhouse gases from the transportation sector. 
So I’m glad to see that California has stepped up to the plate. Can 
you please tell us about the California program to reduce green¬ 
house gas emissions from mobile sources? 

Ms. Terry. Certainly. Governor Davis just signed a bill that will 
require the Air Resources Board to adopt regulations by January 
1st of 2005 to reduce greenhouse gas emissions to the maximum 
extent feasible in a cost effective manner. It requires the board to 
look at passenger cars and that includes everything that people 
typically drive, from small sedans, sports cars, to SUVs, and look 
at ways to reduce greenhouse gas pollutants. We’re required to look 
at alternatives, to provide flexibility, to look at consumer costs. But 
other than that, we’re free to look at the gamut of technological so¬ 
lutions. 

We also have clear directions from the legislature not to prohibit 
certain vehicle types, not to address speed limits, gasoline pricing, 
those kinds of strategies. It is very much a technology focus. 

So we will be integrating those kinds of regulations with our 
technology assessments that we’re doing to address those on a par¬ 
ticulate pollution. So it will be looked at in that context. The legis¬ 
lature, recognizing the innovative approaches that were possible, 
has asked us to provide a year for formal review by the legislature, 
including legislative hearings. They do not have veto power over 
the regulations, but certainly they have the opportunity to consider 
legislation if they want to go to different directions. 

But we see this whole approach as very compatible with our 
longstanding history of technology advancement in the vehicle sec¬ 
tor. So we have a lot of work to do. 

Senator Jeffords. We appreciate the work you are doing. 

Michael, your in-depth knowledge on the topic has been of great 
assistance to the committee in the past, and we look forward to 
your help in the future. How can we get better resources to the 
States and the planners, to ensure that the successes continue to 
outnumber the failures in the area? 

Mr. Replogle. I think it’s important to increase the setasides for 
planning, for metropolitan planning, and perhaps to create a new 
setaside for State planning, to create integrated transportation nat¬ 
ural resource and growth management plans. A lot of the problems 
that I think we see in the disconnect between air quality and 
transportation come because for decades transportation was a 
world of its own that developed a system to meet the externally de¬ 
veloped forecasts for growth of land use. 
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Today, over the last decade, we have begun to change that, so 
the transportation planners and air quality planners are sitting 
down routinely, coordinating their activities. I think we can extend 
that to other areas of water planning, greenhouse gas emission re¬ 
duction planning, protection of sensitive habitats and other natural 
resources and historic resources, so that we can make sure that 
transportation projects, as they move into the environmental re¬ 
view process, are the right projects that have avoided adverse im¬ 
pacts by recognizing where sensitive resources were, and by recog¬ 
nizing what lands of things we ought to be investing in to minimize 
damage to our environment and to maximize benefits for our soci¬ 
ety and cost effectiveness in our spending of transportation dollars. 

In that way, we can minimize the costs of pollution cleanup, be¬ 
cause we won’t have to clean up as much pollution. This is where 
markets make real sense and information makes real sense. Inte¬ 
grating the activities of our agencies to meet broader societal goals 
beyond just mobility is a key part of making sure that we get the 
right intelligence. 

We also need some help at the national level. I think creating a 
national program for transportation environmental research as the 
National Academy of Sciences committee just recently rec¬ 
ommended would be an excellent step in the right direction. It’s a 
program that needs $15 million to get started. 

We need to be investing in a clearinghouse for better transpor¬ 
tation modeling and emission modeling practices. The U.S. DOT 
today still spends a fraction of what was spent even 20 years ago 
on developing appropriate modeling techniques to evaluate travel 
behavior changes as a result of transportation. We need a new gen¬ 
eration of models that help us to do better decisionmaking and sup¬ 
port elected officials and the public with good information. 

Finally, I’d say we need to make sure that the transportation 
planning process at all levels is looking at alternative scenarios, in¬ 
stead of just looking at one size fits all, one approach, business as 
usual track, we need to make sure that transportation plans and 
programs also consider system management strategies that can 
help meet our needs for mobility with less vehicle miles of travel, 
less land consumption for urbanization and less emissions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Ron, your testimony was that 
there should be consistent, submitted frequencies for SIPs and 
TIPs. Do you have any specific solutions in mind? 

Judge Harris. I think we would be working these out purely 
with the technicians that understand this. But I do know in our 
area that it has become increasingly difficult to map out transpor¬ 
tation projects that ultimately will reduce congestion, which I be¬ 
lieve does reduce air emissions for cars running versus stop and 
start. And we’ve been working very hard to be in conformity and 
to clean up the air. With this movement around, for instance, right 
now we’re facing, and I think the legislature will fix this funding 
shortfall, which has jeopardized our current proposed SIP. 

And if that should happen, then 60 to 90 days later, we would 
be in a conformity freeze, even though we are doing just about ev¬ 
erything we can do, and the citizens are behind us, businesses are 
behind us. We wouldn’t even have time to rearrange those plans 
to make it work. And yet we’ve been working on these conformity 
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plans diligently for years. Just this little blip could throw us out 
of conformity. I think this is not untrue across the Nation, as 
you’ve heard this morning. But that’s our imminent piece, and of 
course, we’re working to not get to that point. 

But still, beyond that, for consistency in planning, it would help 
if we could marry up those dates. 

Senator Jeffords. James, you said that one of the best ways to 
achieve the goals of better air quality and reduce congestion is by 
reducing bottlenecks on the Nation’s roads. Are you aware of any 
recent studies which show that those kinds of projects would im¬ 
prove the quality in the short and long term? 

Mr. Stephenson. It would improve air quality? 

Senator Jeffords. Air quality. 

Mr. Stephenson. Reducing bottlenecks, you mean a study as op¬ 
posed to just using common sense and understanding that cars 
going through an intersection instead of stopping and starting 
produce more pollution? 

Senator Jeffords. Yes. 

Mr. Stephenson. I’m not aware of one. I’ll see if I can get one 
and send it to you. I know there are studies that show that cars 
produce less pollution at about 40 or 50 miles an hour than they 
do either idling or when they’re accelerating or from a stop. 

Senator Jeffords. Scott, as you said, Vermont is lucky to be an 
attainment State. You suggested some changes to the CMAQ for¬ 
mula, so that Vermont could stay in attainment. Does this change 
become increasingly necessary as the revised standards go into ef¬ 
fect? 

Mr. Johnstone. I think it does, because we will have more and 
more challenges in Vermont, both as standards get harder over 
time, which ought to happen, and as we face continued problems 
of other air pollution sources. We’ve got a hard job to stay in at¬ 
tainment. We are there, and I’m proud to say that. We’re not there 
by much. And I don’t want Vermont to be facing non-attainment. 

So we need to take this issue on, that’s why we take it so seri¬ 
ously. I sometimes get folks in Vermont saying, why do you guys 
work so hard on air quality? We are in attainment. Well, that’s ex¬ 
actly the point. We want to stay there. And there are major chal¬ 
lenges. As our vehicle miles traveled just continue to balloon, we 
are in danger of falling out of attainment. So it’s really important 
for us to face that challenge and stay where we’re at, because it’s 
a lot better to be in attainment than non, from my perspective. 

Senator Jeffords. We’re ready to help in any way we can, with¬ 
out cheating. 

Mr. Johnstone. Of course. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Michael, what should Congress do while EPA 
considers revising its rule on mobile source air toxics? 

Mr. Replogle. I think one of the important steps to take is to 
first of all, make CMAQ dollars available to communities to help 
deal with air toxics problems. Second, make sure that the Federal 
Highway Administration is considering and avoiding or mitigating 
the impact, the health impacts of air toxics on communities af¬ 
fected by increased air toxics caused by expansion of highways. 
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This is an issue that’s coming up in Las Vegas and a number of 
other places around the country. 

Third, I think make sure that there is continued timely progress 
to implement cleaner diesel technologies and no backsliding on the 
programs that have been put in place for that. I think fourth, do 
everything possible to encourage early adoption and availability of 
low sulfur diesel fuel, and the provision of incentives and programs 
for States to adopt to reduce the off-road diesel emissions, which 
are a significant contributor to air toxics. There are a lot of things 
that need to be done. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Lynn, you mentioned that Cali¬ 
fornia will be revising 23 SIPs over the next year. What kinds of 
resources does it take to manage that kind of effort? And do you 
think it will all be done in time to avoid a conformity lapse? 

Ms. Terry. It will be done in time to avoid a conformity lapse. 
It will be a long year. Fortunately, some of those SIPs are for car¬ 
bon monoxide, and it really does amount to a reconciling of emis¬ 
sion inventories. But the sort of technical aspects aside, the reality 
is we still have to go through, in California, a local level process 
of public comment hearings, again at the State level, and then EPA 
has to approve those plans. So it’s a workload at all three levels. 
And U.S. EPA Region IX has been terrific in sitting down with us 
and trying to prioritize and work through the timeframes. But it’s 
a huge resource burden for all of those levels of Government. And 
what we’d really like to do is focus on those areas that are far from 
meeting the standards, have a long way to go and we really need 
to come up with new, innovative control strategies. 

So that was really the heart of our comments about a stream¬ 
lining mechanism, and we’re going to try to develop one as we go 
through this process in the next few months. I think that will give 
us some very specific recommendations that we’d like to put into 
the record in terms of when streamlining makes sense and when 
a comprehensive revision is really unnecessary, so that this funda¬ 
mental concept of conformity does work. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to welcome Senator Carper here. The 
questions are yours now. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS R. CARPER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Senator Carper. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for not being here earlier. We have, as you know, a 
number of hearings that are going on in this building, and I’ve 
been trying to get to all of them. I’m just glad that you’re still here. 

The question I have relates to the use, providing States and local 
governments with some discretion in using congestion mitigation 
funding from the Federal Government for passenger rail purposes. 
Have any of you discussed this in any of your comments? Has it 
been raised at all in your comments today? 

[Witnesses respond in the negative.] 

Senator Carper. Before I joined Senator Jeffords, I was Governor 
of Delaware for 8 years, and involved in the National Governors 
Association. I always thought it was peculiar that we in the States 
could use our congestion mitigation money for bicycle paths, we 
could use it for freight railroads, we could use it for roads, high- 
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ways, bridges, but we could not use it, didn’t have the discretion 
to use any of our congestion mitigation money for inter-city pas¬ 
senger rail, even if that made sense in terms of reducing conges¬ 
tion. 

The Senate has passed, I suspect with the vote of our chairman 
on a couple of occasions, legislation providing flexibility to Gov¬ 
ernors and others in States to use their congestion mitigation 
money and some other Federal transportation moneys more flexibly 
to support not only bicycle paths, freight railroads, building roads, 
highways, bridges, but also provide some additional funding for 
passenger rail service, if that made sense in the discretion of chief 
executives in our States. I would just ask if any of you care to com¬ 
ment on that notion. Is that a good idea, bad idea? Is that an idea 
whose time has come, has gone? 

Mr. Replogle. I think it’s an artificial restriction. I think the 
funds should be available for passenger rail, and I think States 
should also be looking at opportunities for more widespread use of 
the national highway system funds to support passenger rail serv¬ 
ices. Because usually passenger rail is in fact operating to serve the 
same markets that are served by the national highway system. 

Ms. Terry. And we certainly support flexibility in the use of 
CMAQ funds. A lot of the discussion this morning has been about 
cost effectiveness. But certainly in California, air quality is a very 
long term problem. So passenger rail in our view really needs to 
be part of the long term future. 

Mr. Johnstone. I certainly would support that flexibility from 
Vermont’s perspective. But with the notion, and I think it would 
be an easy test, for any passenger rail service I can think of I just 
don’t want it to come back to some nexus with improvement in air 
quality, which I think would be an easy test to accomplish. 

Judge Harris. I think. Senator, any time you can allow the local 
folks to focus on issues that are specific to their areas, we’re all 
better off. Certainly trains, we’ve got a couple moving between cit¬ 
ies in Texas that do take a lot of people off. I’ve watched them and 
been at those stations. But again, the word flexibility is always an 
outstanding attribute for any legislation. 

Senator Carper. Mr. Stephenson, I see you’re with the American 
Road and Transportation Builders Association. 

Mr. Stephenson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carper. I would welcome any comments that you have, 
pro or con. 

Mr. Stephenson. My perspective is, I think, similar to Judge 
Harris’s, that flexibility is good. I would urge that any restrictions 
that were placed on that flexibility be in the nature of calling for 
quantifiable and measurable results in terms of not just emissions, 
but that first word that the C stands for, which is congestion. 

Senator Carper. Mr. Chairman, I’m glad you and the witnesses 
were still here, and I appreciate very much the chance to raise 
some questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, we were waiting for your arrival. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Carper. Why didn’t that first panel wait, too? No, I’m 
just kidding. Thank you. Thank you all. 

Can I ask a question of Mr. Johnstone? Are you from Vermont? 
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Mr. Johnstone. I am. 

Senator Carper. My recollection is that Vermont uses its local 
and State moneys to fund some passenger rail services. Is that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. Johnstone. I believe that’s true, yes. 

Senator Carper. President Bush, in his recommendations to 
Congress with respect to Amtrak, deals with the use of States, the 
ability of States to use their own money. In fact, I think there’s an 
expectation that the present Bush Administration has, as we go 
forward with passenger rail service in the 21st century, to the ex¬ 
tent that the Federal Government continues to play a role, the 
States should play a role, too. I would just note for the record that 
Vermont is one of the States that’s been very active in providing 
its own funds to help support inter-city passenger rail service. I 
think it may go on to Canada, as I recall. I’m not sure. 

Mr. Johnstone. I don’t think it does through rail at this time. 
The rail connects to bus service. But the direct rail connection is 
something that over the past few years hasn’t been able to be con¬ 
tinued. 

Senator Carper. I think part and parcel, if we’re going to act on 
that aspect of the President’s recommendation, in which we would 
expect States to do more to support train service, it may not make 
money, it may not be finished. In my own judgment, it simply 
makes sense to give States some additional flexibility with respect, 
for example, to their congestion mitigation money to help make 
ends meet. But not to require that, but to give States and Gov¬ 
ernors that flexibility and those tools. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. I agree with you on that. Vermont used to 
have a direct train service to Montreal, but union problems made 
it impossible. So they bus them up from the end in Vermont. 

Senator Carper. We even had a name for that train. It’s called 
the Montrealer. 

Senator Jeffords. Yes, those were the good old days. Maybe 
some day it will come back. 

Well, thank you. This has been a very exciting time for me to 
talk with people that really are involved and knowledgeable and 
enthusiastic. Thanks. It made my day. I hope it helped yours. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re¬ 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these continuing hearings on the reauthor¬ 
ization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century—TEA-21, and I’d like 
to join you in welcoming our witnesses. 

The issue of air quality is very important to me. Most of the state I represent— 
New Jersey—is designated as a “non-attainment area” for the Clean Air Act criteria 
pollutants. This degree of air pollution affects the health and well-being of our resi¬ 
dents, especially the young, the elderly and the infirm. While much of our air pollu¬ 
tion comes from out-of-state sources, there is no doubt that the cars on our roads 
contribute as well. 

To its credit. New Jersey has taken steps to help itself We’ve instituted such con¬ 
gestion reducing measures as EZ-Pass. We’ve invested heavily in new rail systems 
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to help get more drivers off the roads. And we’ve revamped our motor vehicle inspec¬ 
tion system to help ensure that cars meet tougher Federal air quality standards. 

But New Jersey and states like it need more help, Mr. Chairman. We need assist¬ 
ance from the Federal Government in programs like the Congestion Mitigation and 
Air Quality Program. I look forward to an ongoing dialog in the committee as to 
how to make this good program even better as we re-authorize TEA-21. And we 
need to look into other measures that will help states help themselves. 

But we also need to do more to reduce vehicle emissions by requiring automakers 
to raise gasoline efficiency standards. I was disappointed when Congress failed to 
include an increase in CAFE standards as it considered the Energy bill. I hope we 
get the chance to do so again. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and I look forward to 
hearing from our witnesses. 


Statement of Mary E. Peters, Administrator, Federal Highway 
Administration, Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss implementation of the transportation and air quality provisions of the Clean 
Air Act (CAA) and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

Meeting the dual challenges of congestion relief and air quality improvement is 
a high priority for all of us at the Department of Transportation, as I know it is 
for members of this committee. In TEA-21, you gave us new tools and authorities 
to assist us in achieving this goal, and we are proud of the progress that has been 
made. In reauthorization, the Department wants to continue to buildupon the suc¬ 
cesses of TEA-21 and the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA). Yet, as Secretary Mineta stated at a hearing before you earlier this year, 
we have an obligation to do much more to address surface transportation concerns. 
Secretary Mineta has also noted that one of the core principles of the Department’s 
reauthorization efforts is ensuring an efficient infrastructure while retaining envi¬ 
ronmental protections that enhance our quality of life. 

In my testimony today, I will address three main points. First, I want to assure 
you that progress has been made in reducing transportation-related emissions of 
pollutants, and that the Department of Transportation is committed to doing its 
part to ensure progress continues. Second, I will describe how the Congestion Miti¬ 
gation and Air Quality Improvement Program (CMAQ) has assisted States and lo¬ 
calities in addressing their mobility, air quality, and quality of life concerns. Finally, 
I want to restate the commitment of the Federal Highway Administration and the 
Department to work with our transportation planning and air quality planning part¬ 
ners for effective coordination of the transportation and air quality planning proc¬ 
esses. 


continued focus on air quality improvements 

As a Nation, we have made remarkable improvements in reducing air pollution, 
especially pollution that comes from transportation sources. Where transportation is 
a significant source of pollutants, the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) re¬ 
ports that ozone (formed by the reaction of volatile organic compounds (VOC) and 
oxides of nitrogen (NOx)), carbon monoxide (CO), and particulate matter (PM), have 
all decreased substantially since 1970. A majority of the areas designated as non¬ 
attainment since 1990 now meet national air quality standards. Air quality moni¬ 
toring data through 2000 shows that 76 out of 78 carbon monoxide nonattainment 
areas, 69 out of 85 coarse particulate matter (PMio) areas, and 81 out of 101 ozone 
areas no longer show air pollution levels that exceed the national ambient air qual¬ 
ity standards. And, while the CAA has led to reduced pollutant emissions from all 
air pollution sources, the greatest success can be found in the reduction of motor 
vehicle emissions: CQ emissions have been reduced by 43 percent since 1970, PMio 
emissions reduced by 33 percent, and VOC emissions by 59 percent from motor vehi¬ 
cles (see Attachment). While NOx emissions increased by 16 percent over the period, 
the rate of increase was less than the increase from all sources (21 percent). And, 
NOx emissions from automobiles (excluding sport utility vehicles (SUVs) and light 
trucks) decreased by 31 percent. For VOC and CO, motor vehicle emission reduc¬ 
tions were greater than the reductions from all other sources. Thus, motor vehicle 
emissions now make up a smaller percentage of total emissions. In 1970, motor ve¬ 
hicles contributed 59 percent of total emissions of carbon monoxide, NOx, VOCs, 
and PMio, when compared to stationary, area, and non-road mobile sources. How¬ 
ever, by 1999, the motor vehicle portion of emissions of these pollutants dropped to 
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48 percent. Most of these emissions reductions have resulted from stricter emissions 
standards, improved engine technology, and cleaner fuels. 

It is especially important to note that these reductions in emissions were accom¬ 
plished during a period of 33 percent increase in population, 147 percent growth in 
gross domestic product (GDP), and 143 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled. 
The automotive, fuels, highway, and transit communities have managed to achieve 
this success in improving air quality while at the same time working to address in¬ 
creasing demands to improve mobility. 

The downward trend achieved in emissions is expected to continue into the future. 
Engines and fuels are to become even cleaner under recent EPA-issued regulations 
for emissions standards and cleaner fuel requirements. Between 2004 and 2007, 
more protective tailpipe emissions standards will be phased in for all passenger ve¬ 
hicles, including SUVs, minivans, vans, and pick-up trucks. This regulation marks 
the first time that larger SUVs and other light-duty trucks will be subject to the 
same national pollution standards as cars. In addition, the EPA tightened standards 
for sulfur in gasoline, which will ensure the effectiveness of low-emission control 
technologies in vehicles and reduce harmful air pollution. When the new tailpipe 
and sulfur standards are implemented, Americans will benefit from the clean-air 
equivalent of removing 164 million cars from the road. These new standards require 
all passenger vehicles sold after the phase-in period to be 77 to 95 percent cleaner 
than those on the road today, and will reduce the sulfur content of gasoline by up 
to 90 percent. 

We expect that motor vehicle emissions will be reduced as new heavy-duty vehi¬ 
cles that meet the 2004 emissions standards for heavy-duty engine standards enter 
the fleet. Beginning with the 2007 model, heavy-duty engines for trucks and buses 
must meet even tighter emissions standards, and the level of sulfur in diesel fuel 
must be reduced by 97 percent by mid-2006. As a result, after a phase-in period, 
each new truck and bus will be more than 90 percent cleaner than current models. 
In addition to tighter standards, the Eederal Transit Administration (ETA) has been 
working with industry to develop and demonstrate low-and zero-emissions advanced 
propulsion technologies for transit buses, including hybrid-electric, battery electric, 
and fuel cell-powered buses. Under ETA/DOT leadership, a national program is un¬ 
derway to accelerate the development and commercial viability of these advanced 
technologies. 

However, despite dramatic improvements in air quality, some of the nation’s larg¬ 
est metropolitan areas still face challenges in meeting the current ozone standard 
(also known as the 1-hour standard due to the averaging time for the ozone con¬ 
centration levels). Furthermore, the Nation as a whole, and the transportation com¬ 
munity in particular, face additional challenges as new air quality standards are im¬ 
plemented. The new 8-hour ozone and fine particulate (PM 25 ) standards will be 
more stringent, and many areas across the eastern U.S. and in California have pol¬ 
lution levels now exceeding these standards. Some of these areas, including small 
urban and rural areas, may be designated nonattainment for the first time. Other 
existing nonattainment areas may become larger and involve more jurisdictions 
under the new standards. The Department and EPA are working with these areas 
to increase their capacity to deal with new nonattainment designations. 

CONGESTION MITIGATION AND AIR QUALITY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

We have learned a great deal about transportation and air quality over the last 
30 years, and over the last 10 years in particular. One thing we have learned is 
that there is no one “right way” to address transportation needs that meets the re¬ 
quirements of the entire nation. The transportation needs of Houston differ mark¬ 
edly from those of Chicago. This is doubly true when trying to reduce congestion 
and improve air quality. We have also learned that if we are to address our mobility 
and air quality needs simultaneously, we must incorporate national approaches, 
State and local planning, and project-level investments. 

The CMAQ Program was established in 1992 by ISTEA as one of the programs 
designed to provide States and metropolitan areas flexibility to better address their 
particular needs. The CMAQ program is the only Federal transportation program 
specifically targeted at air quality improvements. Through this program, we have 
provided $6 billion during the life of ISTEA and $8 billion under TEA-21 (1998- 
2003) to States and local governments for innovative programs and projects that 
demonstrate an air quality benefit and contribute to attainment of a national ambi¬ 
ent air quality standard. 

The concept of the CMAQ program is to provide needed flexibility to fund trans¬ 
portation improvements, whether they be highway, transit, shared ride, bicycle and 
pedestrian or other types of projects. This flexible approach allows for investments 
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that cross traditional boundaries of the Federal-aid program to support projects fo¬ 
cused on transit systems, alternative fuels and vehicles, intermodal highway facili¬ 
ties, emissions inspection and maintenance (I&M) programs, and a host of other 
projects. 

The CMAQ program has also supported more highway and systems management 
improvements that contribute to emissions reductions through traffic flow enhance¬ 
ments or other means, and has been an important funding source in the implemen¬ 
tation of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS). In Arizona, for example, CMAQ 
funding accounted for 87 percent of the Federal funds used for ITS investments. 

Overview of CMAQ-Funded Projects 

Through fiscal year 2001, about $9.5 billion had been obligated under the CMAQ 
program. According to the latest data, the majority of CMAQ funding goes for new 
and enhanced transit services and traffic flow improvements that ease congestion, 
reduce starts and stops, and reduce emissions. These two categories are the back¬ 
bone of any metropolitan area’s transportation system, but they are also the most 
capital-intensive of the types of projects eligible under the program. 

A breakdown of CMAQ funding is provided in the table below. 

CMAQ Funding by Type of Project 

1992-1999 


Type of Project 


Amount Obligated ($ 
Millions) 


Percent 


Transit. 

Traffic Flow . 

Shared Ride . 

Demand Managemenf. 

Bicycle/Pedestrian. 

Inspection and Maintenance and Other. 

States with no Nonattainment or Maintenance Areas 


$2,700 

43 percent 

$2,042 

32 percent 

$260 

4 percent 

$214 

3 percent 

$198 

3 percent 

$445 

7 percent 

$430 

7 percent 


In recent years, there has been a significant increase in the amount of CMAQ 
funding used for emissions I&M programs. Both Illinois and New Jersey have used 
CMAQ funding extensively for this purpose. In fact, 75 percent of New Jersey’s re¬ 
cent CMAQ funding has been used for its I&M program. This is noteworthy because 
I&M programs have proven to be important strategies for meeting Federal air qual¬ 
ity standards, demonstrating relatively large emission reductions, especially in 
acute ozone nonattainment areas. 

The Benefits of the CMAQ Program 

Some CMAQ projects and programs, for example those supporting vehicle I&M 
programs, have registered notable emissions reductions. According to the States’ an¬ 
nual CMAQ reports, I&M programs can yield about 5 tons per day in VOC in Illi¬ 
nois to over 40 tons per day in New Jersey. Regional projects, like traffic manage¬ 
ment centers and other projects that contribute to a modern, intelligent transpor¬ 
tation system, also demonstrate larger emissions reductions than local or corridor 
level projects. Finally, we foresee greater potential for projects that advance new ve¬ 
hicle and fuel technologies. On the transit side, funding for bus replacement, remov¬ 
ing older higher polluting vehicles from city streets in favor of newer models, has 
shown results, as have heavy-duty diesel retrofit programs and the introduction of 
alternative fuels. 

Further, even the more traditional transportation control measures (TCMs), such 
as High Occupancy Vehicle Lanes (HOV), turn lanes, and new buses, funded under 
the CMAQ program can help our State and local partners achieve other goals in ad¬ 
dition to improving air quality. They improve our quality of life, by reducing pollu¬ 
tion, by relieving congestion, and by allowing us to walk or bike in a more pleasant 
environment. 

Finally, the flexibility of the CMAQ program supports experimentation by our 
partners in the States and metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs) to meet 
travel demand in the most environmentally sensitive ways. In addition to ITS serv¬ 
ices, intermodal projects, and I&M programs, the CMAQ program has funded: 

• Station cars and car-sharing programs 

• Telecommuting 

• Parking cash-out programs 

• New vehicle technologies, including fuel cell vehicles 

• Alternative fuels 
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• Public-private partnerships 

• Transit-oriented development 

The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) recently released a comprehensive as¬ 
sessment of the CMAQ program. A number of findings and recommendations were 
offered, with the study concluding the program is valuable to State and local govern¬ 
ments and should be continued. The assessment highlighted in particular the impor¬ 
tance of the program’s flexibility, encouragement of innovative approaches to reduce 
emissions, and support for new partnerships across jurisdictions. 

Recent Issues 

In recent discussions, our stakeholders have raised several issues about the 
CMAQ program and its role in the overall surface transportation program. The first 
involves concerns about the CMAQ funding formula. The statutory formula appor¬ 
tions funds to the States based on the population living in nonattainment and main¬ 
tenance areas and the severity of the ozone and CO pollution problem. However, the 
statutory formula does not include factors for the EPA’s new air quality standards. 
Thus, a State whose nonattainment population will grow under the new EPA stand¬ 
ards will receive no comparable increase in CMAQ funding. The NAS report and 
others in the air quality community have also pointed out the importance of ad¬ 
dressing the new fine particulate matter standard, because of the mortality impacts 
associated with this type of pollution. 

Expanding the eligible use of CMAQ funding for operating assistance constitutes 
a second issue. One of the current strengths of the program is the focus on improve¬ 
ment projects, which could be diminished by providing assistance for routine oper¬ 
ations. Currently, we provide operating assistance for up to 3 years under the 
CMAQ program for new services to help them get established 

A third issue that has been raised is whether to expand CMAQ funding to areas 
outside of existing nonattainment and maintenance areas. In January of this year, 
we published a Eederal Register notice maintaining our current policy of limiting 
funding to nonattainment and maintenance areas, but allowing projects to be fund¬ 
ed that are in close proximity to, and primarily benefiting, a nonattainment or 
maintenance area. Comments to the docket revealed that our stakeholders are di¬ 
vided on the issue of funding outside of existing nonattainment and maintenance 
areas, although the majority of States and MPOs favored retention of our current 
policy. 

We will consider these issues as we develop our reauthorization recommendations. 

THE TRANSPORTATION CONFORMITY PROCESS: COORDINATING TRANSPORTATION AND AIR 

QUALITY PLANNING 

Conformity refers to a requirement of the CAA that is designed to ensure that 
federally funded or approved highway and transit projects conform to the air quality 
goals and priorities established in a State’s implementation plan (SIP). For pro¬ 
grams administered by the Federal Highway Administration and the Federal Tran¬ 
sit Administration, we determine whether highway and transit projects conform to 
a State’s SIP by comparing the total expected air quality emissions from the whole 
transportation system within the nonattainment or maintenance area, including the 
expected emissions that would result from projects contained in the transportation 
plan and transportation improvement program (TIP), with the emissions budget for 
motor vehicles in the SIP. 

A failure or inability to make a conformity determination by the required deadline 
is referred to as a “conformity lapse.” During a conformity lapse, the use of Federal 
highway and transit funds is restricted. Currently, most areas of the country are 
in conformity. But, as of July 22, 2002, five areas are in a conformity lapse. 

Fulfilling the transportation conformity requirements has created stronger institu¬ 
tional links between two sets of agencies—transportation and air quality—that oper¬ 
ated quite independently of each other prior to enactment of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 (CAAA). This interagency consultation has played a crucial 
role in the development of more realistic and achievable transportation and air qual¬ 
ity plans. In addition, the transportation conformity provisions have been instru¬ 
mental in fostering improvements to the travel demand and emissions modeling 
processes, because of the specificity of data necessary to meet conformity require¬ 
ments. 

We now have almost a decade of experience in implementing the transportation 
conformity provisions of the CAAA and, despite successes, our stakeholders indicate 
that there remain opportunities to improve the transportation conformity process. 
Transportation conformity was intended to form strong linkages between the trans¬ 
portation and air quality planning processes. However, there is a concern among 
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transportation agencies-and even some air quality agencies-that transportation 
plans and SIPs are not synchronized with one another due to different planning ho¬ 
rizons and update frequencies. This sometimes causes “lapses” in conformity, often 
disrupting the transportation funding process. While transportation plans have very 
long planning horizons and have to be updated frequently, most air quality plans 
have comparatively shorter planning horizons and are updated less frequently. 

TEA-21 and the CAA require that transportation plans must cover at least 20 
years and be found conforming for that entire time period. However, air quality 
plans have much shorter planning horizons, often only 6-10 years, resulting in a 
“mismatch” in which transportation plans must consider emissions controls in the 
absence of comprehensive air quality planning. Without comprehensive air quality 
planning, there is no analysis of the most cost-effective emissions controls across all 
sources beyond the end of the SIP timeframe. If an MPO has a conformity problem 
in the timeframe beyond that covered by the SIP, it has limited options for achiev¬ 
ing substantive emissions reductions with programs over which the transportation 
agencies have control. Traditional TCMs have little impact on regional emissions 
levels, and such strategies will provide even fewer reductions in the future, as tech¬ 
nology continues to reduce total mobile source emissions. Although MPOs bear the 
responsibility of assuring that plans conform to air quality budgets, they do not 
have the authority under current law to establish more effective measures, like I&M 
programs or reformulated fuels. That process of identif 3 dng future control strategies 
is the intended purpose of the SIP. 

This “mismatch” can be further aggravated by differences in the frequency with 
which transportation plans and air quality plans are updated. Conformity deter¬ 
minations for transportation plans must be made at least every 3 years, must be 
based on the latest demographic and travel information, and must use the latest 
emissions estimation model. However, air quality plans are not updated on a reg¬ 
ular cycle, and may reflect out-of-date assumptions or may have been developed 
using an outdated emissions estimation model. When a conformity analysis is per¬ 
formed in such a situation, it is impossible to determine whether the emissions asso¬ 
ciated with the transportation plan are truly consistent with the emissions budget 
in the air quality plan. This may be because the transportation plan emissions were 
estimated under one set of assumptions and model, while the emissions budget was 
developed under another. Our stakeholders have reported that such situations have 
occurred and are likely to happen again with the recent release of a new emissions 
estimation model. 

EPA, in coordination with U.S. DOT, has allowed a 2-year grace period before 
States have to use the new emission model, MOBILE6, for conformity. EPA also re¬ 
quires that SIPs that are started after the official release use MOBILES. While the 
Clean Air Act does not require SIP updates in all cases, EPA guidance encourages 
States to evaluate the effects of MOBILES early to plan for any needed SIP updates 
to accommodate change. 

Our stakeholders indicate that conformity lapses have occurred because areas 
could not complete the complex, comprehensive transportation planning and con¬ 
formity processes within the required timeframes, even though they met their emis¬ 
sions budgets. Data collection, model development, public outreach, and consensus 
building can all take a considerable amount of time and resources. MPOs also face 
other daily challenges of ever-increasing congestion, transportation needs due to eco¬ 
nomic growth, protection of water quality and other environmental resources, effi¬ 
cient freight management, safety, and security. 

Many of our stakeholders have suggested bringing the planning horizons and fre¬ 
quency of updates of both the transportation plans and air quality plans much clos¬ 
er together. Some have suggested a shorter planning horizon, and less frequent up¬ 
dates, while others have suggested a longer air quality planning horizon. We note 
that some area have opted to voluntarily extend their air quality planning horizons. 

In any case, some stakeholders have suggested it is in the best interests of an 
effective, integrated process that the air quality plans and the transportation plans 
are both using the latest, and most consistent, set of planning assumptions, and 
that the air quality plans include the necessary control measures to ensure timely 
attainment of the standards. Stakeholders have stated that this would also help us 
anticipate air quality problems and correct them in a more proactive and coordi¬ 
nated transportation and air quality planning process. 

The “mismatch” issue also extends to the consequences associated with an area’s 
failure to demonstrate conformity versus an area’s failure to submit or implement 
an adequate SIP. When an area is unable to demonstrate conformity and enters into 
a conformity lapse, the consequences of the lapse on federally funded or approved 
highway and transit projects, as well as regionally significant non-Federal projects, 
can be immediate. Alternatively, under the CAA, if an area fails to submit or imple- 
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ment an adequate SIP, there is a range of time, a minimum of 18 to 24 months, 
before sanctions are imposed, during which the State can remedy any problems. 
Some of our stakeholders suggest that a similar delay in impacts should be consid¬ 
ered for the conformity process. 

The Department recognizes the value of transportation conformity, and is com¬ 
mitted to reducing motor vehicle emissions. Over the years, we have worked closely 
with EPA and our State and local stakeholders to improve the transportation con¬ 
formity process. We are committed to better coordinating the transportation and air 
quality planning processes and will continue to work with EPA and our stake¬ 
holders to identify ways to remedy the mismatch issues, including consideration of 
possible remedies in the development of our reauthorization proposal. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the Department of Transportation is committed to continuing the 
progress made over the last 30 years in reducing motor vehicle emissions and 
strongly supports the goals of the Clean Air Act’s transportation conformity provi¬ 
sions. Improving transportation safety and mobility, while protecting the environ¬ 
ment and enhancing the quality of life for all of our communities, are compatible 
goals. I am proud of the successes we have achieved under the CMAQ program by 
providing flexible funding for innovative transportation projects that improve air 
quality and by improving interagency cooperation between transportation and air 
quality agencies. However, I also recognize that additional improvement in the co¬ 
ordination of the transportation and the air quality planning processes can be 
achieved. 

Integrating transportation and environmental decisionmaking can effectively ad¬ 
vance environmental stewardship and improve our efficiency in meeting our nation’s 
mobility needs. 

The American public demands and deserves both mobility and clean air, and we 
must remain focused on providing the highest level of service and environmental 
protection that we can provide. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this concludes my statement. I 
again thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I look forward to working 
with you as we prepare for reauthorization of the surface transportation programs. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Responses of Mahy Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question la. Questions were raised at the hearing hy Mr. Replogle about the qual¬ 
ity of traffic and emission forecasts for SIPs and conformity analysis. Please identify 
how well the estimated regional VMT related to each conformity determination 
made since January 1, 1995 has corresponded to the estimated observed regional 
VMT to date. 

Have forecasts of 1999/2000/2001 traffic made in 1994/1995/1996 been modified as 
time went on? 

Response. Yes. Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) in designated non¬ 
attainment and maintenance areas are required to determine conformity of their 
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long-range transportation plans and transportation improvement programs (TIPs) 
no less frequently than every 3 years, but often do so more frequently. When metro¬ 
politan areas update their long-range plans, they incorporate updated information 
on population and employment forecasts, changes in the transportation network, 
and other factors. In metropolitan nonattainment and maintenance areas, con¬ 
formity determinations on transportation plans and TIPs must be based on the lat¬ 
est planning assumptions which include estimated regional vehicle miles of travel 
(VMT). The travel models use these updated data to produce revised forecasts that 
better reflect changes that have occurred since the last plan update. The transpor¬ 
tation planning and conformity processes are iterative processes that are continually 
being updated with the latest information. This represents good planning practice, 
and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) strongly encourages such up¬ 
dates. In January 2001, FHWA issued joint guidance with the Federal Transit Ad¬ 
ministration (FTA) and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) clarifying the 
requirements for use of the latest planning assumptions in transportation con¬ 
formity determinations. The guidance strongly encourages areas to review, and 
strive toward, regular 5-year updates of planning assumptions. This guidance can 
be accessed at: http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/environment/cnfplngg.htm. 

Question lb. Please provide copies of submitted conformity analyses and a sum¬ 
mary of the pattern in the quality of forecast versus observed VMT growth. 

Response. We conservatively estimate that well over 700 individual conformity 
analyses have been conducted since the transportation conformity rule was promul¬ 
gated in November 1993. Many of the conformity reports and their related technical 
documents are very voluminous and in a wide variety of formats. In addition, these 
analyses may be incorporated into the transportation plan or TIP. Also, even if they 
are separate documents from the plan and TIP, it may be necessary to review the 
plan and TIP as well to perform any analysis. For example, the documents sup¬ 
porting the most recent conformity determination on Houston’s Plan and TIP con¬ 
formity determination totaled about 790 pages, with MOBILE6 input files and asso¬ 
ciated tables (e.g., project tables) used to run the emissions analyses comprising 
much of this documentation. The plan and TIP themselves account for approxi¬ 
mately 292 and 455 additional pages. (Source: http://www.hgac.cog.tx.us/transpor- 
tation/pubs.html.) Below is a list of some MPO websites where conformity docu¬ 
ments are available. 

Other MPOs with conformity documents on their websites include: 

• Maricopa Association of Governments: http://www.mag.maricopa.gov/ 
project.cms?item=131 

• Southern California Association of Governments: http://www.scag.ca.gov/rtp/ 
webpdfs/appendix—H.pdf 

• Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments: http://www.mwcog.org/ 
trans/aqcsummaryrpt.html 

• Miami-Dade MPO: http://www.co.miami-dade.fl.us/mpo/docs/MPO—2025— 

mdtp—aq—20011206.pdf 

• Atlanta Regional Commission: http://www.atlreg.com/mobilityair/ 

PlansPrograms/cdr.html 

FHWA does not centrally collect conformity analyses. Our 52 Division Offices act 
on these analyses, and documents are filed locally. However, even the current con¬ 
formity analyses are not sufficient to do an analysis of forecast versus observed 
VMT growth. To do this sort of analysis, previous and archived technical analyses 
would need to be retrieved, and would require a substantial amount of effort, not 
only by FHWA, but most likely also by the MPOs and the State Departments of 
Transportation, as FHWA may not have archived technical data in its files. Even 
if we could collect the data, a national pattern would be difficult to establish or jus¬ 
tify, as the factors affecting forecasts vary significantly from one urban area to an¬ 
other (see our response to the next question for more details). A precise comparison 
of forecasted versus observed VMT on a national level is not possible due to limited 
data. At least in some instances, forecast VMT as used in SIPs and reported in 
transportation planning documents may underestimate observed VMT. Finally, it 
should also be noted that even though areas collect travel data, this “observed” data 
is based on sampling; it must be expanded, through estimation and modeling, to re¬ 
flect total VMT for an area. 

Question Ic. How much of the difference in forecasts has been due to changes in 
estimated population and employment, changes in motor vehicle use, changes in 
transit fares and transportation costs, improvements in transportation models or 
other factors? 

Response. Differences in forecasts can be attributed to a variety of factors, includ¬ 
ing changes in estimated population and employment and their distribution within 
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a metropolitan area, changes in service availability and transportation costs (i.e., 
fuel prices, transit fares, parking costs, etc.), and improvements in travel models, 
to name a few. In addition, changes in how VMT is measured can also impact the 
difference in forecast vs. “observed” VMT. Because these factors can vary signifi¬ 
cantly from one urban area to another and the difference in forecasts, to a large 
extent, is due to the interaction among all these factors, there are no simple quan¬ 
titative measures relating the proportional contribution of each factor to the overall 
difference between forecast and observed VMT. However, as a general rule, dif¬ 
ferences in the regional distribution of population and employment can have a sig¬ 
nificant impact on forecasts of regional travel behavior. In most areas across the Na¬ 
tion, population and employment location are influenced by larger societal trends 
over which transportation agencies have limited or no regulatory authority. The 
time-span of data used for developing a trend—i.e. the number of years of estimated 
observed VMT used to estimate VMT growth—also has a noteworthy and significant 
effect on forecasting VMT. 

In most cases, regional travel demand forecasting models simply may not ade¬ 
quately account for shifts in population and employment resulting from the addition 
of new transportation facilities, and subsequently the increase in travel activity due 
to these shifts. While the exact amount of travel growth resulting from induced de¬ 
mand is uncertain, there is growing consensus in the transportation planning pro¬ 
fession that the induced travel is a reality. 

Question 2. Recent peer-reviewed research papers published by TRB showed an 
average observed elasticity of regional vehicle miles traveled (VMT) with respect to 
regional lane miles of capacity of 0.83. Has FHWA reviewed and evaluated the ade¬ 
quacy of regional travel models used for conformity analysis with respect to this im¬ 
portant measure of induced traffic, which can have a profound impact on forecast 
traffic and motor vehicle emissions? If not, what steps will FHWA take in the next 
months to assure timely progress in assessing regional travel models against this 
scientific benchmark and to assure timely correction of MPO models that do not now 
adequately reflect induced traffic effects? 

Response. We are very aware of the issue, its complexity, and potential impact 
on travel demand analysis. A comprehensive study on the relationship between 
highway capacity expansion and mobile source emissions is contained in the Trans¬ 
portation Research Board (TRB) report entitled, “Expanding Metropolitan High¬ 
ways; Implications for Air Quality and Energy Use” (Special Report 245 (1995), 
TRB/lMational Research Council (NRC)). This report states that: 

“The complex and indirect relationship between highway capacity additions, air 
quality, and energy use, which is heavily dependent on local conditions, makes it 
impossible to generalize about the effects of added highway capacity on air quality 
and energy use, even with improved models. On the basis of current knowledge, 
it cannot be said that highway capacity projects are always effective measures for 
reducing emissions and energy use. Neither can it be said that they necessarily 
increase emissions and energy use in all cases and under all conditions.” 

Later studies have considered the issue of induced demand. Using data sources 
and applying them to a dataset from the Milwaukee area, Kevin Heanue, in an arti¬ 
cle entitled “Highway Capacity and Induced Travel: Issues, Evidence and Implica¬ 
tions,” concluded that 78 percent to 94 percent of VMT increases are caused by so¬ 
cial, and economic factors such as population, emplo 3 Tnent, and household sizes. 
(Highway Capacity Expansion and Induced Travel, Transportation Research Cir¬ 
cular, No. 481 (1998), TRB/NRC.) Noland and Cowart (1999) found that, depending 
on the metropolitan area, there was a range of between 15 and 45 percent of in¬ 
crease in VMT attributable to induced travel. From a statewide analyses, Noland 
(1999) found approximately 21-29 percent of VMT growth attributable to induced 
travel, while Cowart (2001) comparably found approximately 26-31 percent of VMT 
growth attributable to induced travel for urban areas over 1 million. The TRB has 
also published numerous papers that have attempted to develop elasticity measures 
of induced travel. These elasticity measures have varied depending on the location, 
time period of analysis, and data sources used. While these more recent examples 
do find that induced travel has the potential to be a factor in some cases, we still 
believe that current modeling practice is inadequate to fully address the complex 
questions regarding induced demand. 

In February 2001, FHWA, EPA, and the Eno Eoundation co-sponsored a national 
symposium of experts to discuss induced travel. The findings of this symposium are 
summarized in a forthcoming publication from the Eno Foundation. In addition, 
nearly all participants agreed that changes in transportation services that reduce 
travel time or costs will (and should) result in increased use of that service. This 
increased use resulting from improved service is generally defined as “induced de- 
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mand.” While participants agreed on some aspects of induced demand, other issues 
remain unresolved, such as the magnitude and the effect of this increase. There was 
also disagreement about what methodologies are applicable where, and consequently 
about which elasticity values are appropriate in different contexts. Furthermore, 
there is substantial disagreement about whether a capacity elasticity that has no 
time component is a meaningful indicator. 

The relationship between changes in highway service (capacity) and increases in 
vehicle miles traveled and “induced travel” is very complex. The analyses cited 
above employed different approaches and definitions making their interpretation 
and comparison challenging. Induced travel may include longer routes, change in 
travel mode, changes in trip destination and an increase in trip making. New high¬ 
way capacity may also shift the time of day of travel, though such a shift should 
not be interpreted as induced travel. Regional growth may occur, accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in travel. This may also be interpreted as induced travel 
but many in the transportation community would disagree. 

Induced travel may also occur across modes, that is changes in one mode may in¬ 
duce travel in another. For example, commuter rail service into areas previously 
unserved by transit may support new residential development which in turn brings 
increased use of the highway system. Or, a new highway that connects to a rail sta¬ 
tion may promote increased use of the transit system. 

Some induced demand may be accounted for in forecasts made by regional travel 
models. The extent to which travel models account for induced demand depends on 
many factors, including the size of the transportation improvement, the timeframe 
of the forecast, the accuracy of the assumptions on population and employment 
growth, and the sophistication of the travel models themselves. As such, concerted 
effort and considerable sophistication is needed to both develop the data and operate 
the models for this purpose. Even under the best of circumstances, accurately as¬ 
sessing induced demand is a difficult process. 

FHWA is a strong advocate for improving travel models to better address trans¬ 
portation planning issues, including induced demand. FHWA’s Travel Model Im¬ 
provement Program (TMIP) conducts research, and provides training and technical 
assistance to State DOTs and MPOs to improve the current state-of-the-practice in 
travel modeling. Current research projects are investigating methods for incor¬ 
porating commercial vehicle movements and departure time considerations in cur¬ 
rent travel models. The TMIP Program also oversees the development of a new gen¬ 
eration travel model, the Transportation Analysis and Simulation System or 
TRANSIMS, which uses microsimulation techniques to better represent the travel 
activity behavior of individuals in response to the capacity and system characteris¬ 
tics of the regional transportation system. The microsimulation can also represent 
vehicle operational characteristics that may lead to more precise estimates of emis¬ 
sions. TRANSIMS is currently being tested in Portland, Oregon, with additional de¬ 
ployments to other metropolitan areas beginning in 2003. When fully implemented, 
we expect that TRANSIMS will make the incorporation of induced demand impacts 
easier to model. 

Question 3. For each metropolitan area classified as a serious, severe or extreme 
ozone nonattainment area or serious PM-10 nonattainment area, please identify the 
dates when conformity determinations have been made for the regional transpor¬ 
tation plans and/or transportation improvement programs adopted by any MPO, and 
where conformity has lapsed for any period of time within any such nonattainment 
areas, and identify the dates when the conformity lapse commenced and when a 
new conformity determination was made. Also, please identify the dates when cur¬ 
rent conformity determination lapse. 

Response. Table 1 presents the most recent conformity determinations on Plans 
and TIPs in MPOs that are located in nonattainment areas classified as serious and 
above for ozone or serious for particulate matter of under 10 microns (PM-10). Con¬ 
formity determinations must be updated no less frequently than every 3 years. 

Table 1: Metropolitan Areas, Serious and Above tor Ozone and PM-10 


Area 


States 


Classification Latest Plan Latest TIP Con- 

- Conformity De- formity Deter- 

Ozone PM-10 termination mination 


Atlanta . 

.. GA. 

.... Serious. 

. 7/25/2000 ... 

. 11/28/2001 

Baltimore . 

Baltimore Metropolitan Council . 

.. MD . 

.... Severe. 

. 2/2/2002 . 

. 2/2/2002 
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Table 1: Metropolitan Areas, Serious and Above for Ozone and PM-10—Continued 

rea 


Classification Latest Plan Latest TIP Con- 

Area States - Conformity De- tormity Deter- 

Ozone PM-LO termination mination 


Baton Rouge . 

Capital Region Planning Commission . LA . 

Boston, MA-NH . 

Boston MPO . MA 

Old Colony MPO. MA 

Southeastern Massaohusetts MPO. MA 

Montachusett MPO . MA 

Cape Cod MPO . MA 

Merrimack Valley MPO . MA 

Northern Middlesex MPO . MA 

Central Massachusetts MPO . MA 

Salem/Plaistovy MPO . NH 

Southern New Hampshire Planning Commission . NH 

Nashua Regional Planning Commission. NH 

Chicago . 

Chicago Area Transportation Study . IL . 

Northwestern Indiana Regional Planning Commission .. IN . 

Dallas—Fort Worth . 

North Central Texas Council ot Governments. TX 

El Paso . 

El Paso MPO. TX 

Greater Connecticut . 

Central Connecticut Regional Planning Agency. ICT 

Capitol Region Council of Governments. CT 

South Central Regional Council of Governments . CT 

Southeastern Connecticut Council of Governments . CT 

Council of Governments of the Central Naugatuck Val- CT 
ley. 

Midstate Regional Planning Agency . CT 

Houston . 

Houston-Galveston Area Council. TX 


Las Vegas . 

Regional Transportation Commission ot Southern Ne- NV 
vada. 

Los Angeles South Coast Air Basin . 

Coachella Valley (Riverside County) . 

Ventura County . 

Southeast Desert Modified AQMA . 

Southern Calitornia Association of Governments . CA 

Milwaukee—Racine . 

Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commission Wl 
New York-Northern New Jersey-Long . 


Island, NY-NJ-CT. 

Housatonic Valley Council of Elected Officials . CT. 

South Western Regional Planning Agency. CT. 

Greater Bridgeport/Valley MPC. CT . 

Newburgh-Crange County Transportation Council. NY. 

New York Metropolitan Transportation Council . NY. 

North Jersey Transportation Planning Authority . NJ. 

Philadelphia — Wilmington — Trenton, . 

PA-DE-MD-NJ 

Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission . PA 

Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commission . NJ 

South Jersey Transportation Planning Crganization. NJ. 

Dover/Kent County MPO . DE . 

Wilmington Area Planning Council . DE-MD 

Phoenix . 

Maricopa Association of Governments (MAG). AZ . 

Portsmouth — Dover—Rochester . 

Seacoast MPC . NH. 

Providence . 


Serious. 

. 5/15/2001 .... 5/15/2001 

Serious. 

. 6/18/2002 .... 10/1/2001 

. 11/12/2001 .. 10/1/2001 

. 1/12/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 1/12/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 1/12/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 1/12/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 1/12/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 1/12/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 8/26/2002 .... 8/26/2002 

. 8/26/2002 .... 8/26/2002 

. 8/26/2002 .... 8/26/2002 

Severe. 

. 11/2/2000 .... 6/6/2002 

. 2/26/2001 .... 2/26/2001 

Serious. 

. 10/19/2001 .. 10/19/2001 

Serious. 

. 7/18/2001 .... 7/18/2001 

Serious. 

. 3/2/2001 . 10/1/2001 

. 5/10/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 3/2/2001 . 10/1/2001 

. 3/2/2001 . 10/1/2001 

. 3/2/2001 . 10/1/2001 

. 3/2/2001 . 10/1/2001 

Severe. 

. 6/4/2002 . 6/4/2002 

Serious. 

. 3/27/2001 .... 13/27/2001 

Extreme Serious. 

. Serious. 

Severe. 

Severe. 

. 6/28/2001 .... 9/26/2001 

Severe. 

. 3/14/2002 .... 3/14/2002 

Severe. 

. 4/30/2001 .... 10/1/2001 

. 11/19/2001 .. 10/1/2001 

. 3/2/2001 . 10/1/2001 

. 9/28/2001 .... 12/15/2000 

. 9/30/1999 .... 9/26/2001 

. 9/20/2002 .... 9/20/2002 

Severe. 

. 7/6/2001 . 7/6/2001 

. 6/27/2002 .... 6/27/2002 

. 7/22/2002 .... 7/22/2002 

. 7/20/2001 .... 7/20/2001 

. 4/13/2000 .... 9/9/2002 

Serious Serious. 

. 8/5/2002 . 8/5/2002 

Serious. 

. 8/26/2002 .... 8/26/2002 

Serious. 
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Table 1: Metropolitan Areas, Serious and Above for Ozone and PM-10—Continued 

rea 


Area 

States 

Classification 

Latest Plan 
Conformity De¬ 
termination 

Latest TIP Con¬ 
formity Deter¬ 
mination 

Ozone 

PM-10 


Ri . 



11/26/2001 .. 

2/20/2000 



Serious. 


Regional Transportation Commission of Washoe County 

NV. 


12/12/2001 .. 

12/12/2001 


Severe. 



CA. 


7/24/2002 .... 

10/5/2000 



Serious. 



CA. 


4/13/2000 .... 

10/6/2000 



Severe 

Serious. 


CA. 

9/25/2001 .... 

9/25/2001 


CA. 



2/22/2002 .... 

2/22/2002 


CA. 



9/25/2001 .... 

2/22/2002 


CA. 



12/21/2001 .. 

12/21/2001 


CA. 



2/22/2002 .... 

2/22/2002 


CA. 



2/22/2002 .... 

2/22/2002 



Serious. 


Lompoc. 

CA. 


6/4/2002 . 

9/19/2000 



Serious. 




m . 


1/12/2001 .... 

10/01/2001 


m . 



1/12/2001 .... 

10/01/2001 



Serious. 



VA . 


1/22/2001 .... 

1/22/2001 

National Capital Region Transportation Planning Board 

DC-MD-VA 



1/22/2001 .... 

1/22/2001 




Conformity lapse information was not collected on a regular basis before 1999, but 
it was collected on an ad-hoc basis. Therefore, we are providing lapse information 
for serious and above ozone and PM-10 areas since that time. Table 2 shows a 
record of transportation conformity lapses in serious and above ozone and PM-10 
areas since July 1999 (as of September 17, 2002). 

Table 2: Conformity Lapses in Serious and Above Ozone and PM-10 Nonattainment Areas Since 

July 1999 


Location 


Dates of Lapse 


Atlanta, GA . 01/17/98-07/25/00 

Baton Rouge, LA . 10/30/00-04/09/01 

Coachella Valley and Mohave portions of LA Metro Area (SCAG), CA . 06/09/01-08/03/01 

Dover (Kent County), DE . 07/05/99—08/12/99 

Greater Bridgeport & Valley, CT . 03/03/01-03/15/01 

Houston-Galveston, TX. 11/99-04/00 

Manchester, NH . 10/01/00-11/27/00 

Nashua, NH . 10/01/00-11/27/00 

Philadelphia (DVRPC), NJ portion . 04/10/01-05/21/01 

Reno, NV . 10/01/01-11/29/01 

Santa Barbara County, CA . 01/18/99—10/21/99 

South Central, CT . 03/03/01-03/15/01 

South Jersey (SJTPO), NJ . 04/10/01-06/18/01 


Although only information on serious and above ozone and PM-10 areas was re¬ 
quested, it is important to note that transportation conformity applies to all areas 
that are designated nonattainment or maintenance for the criteria pollutants: ozone, 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide and PM-10. Therefore a failure to demonstrate 
conformity of a metropolitan plan or TIP in any of these areas also results in a con¬ 
formity lapse. Since the implementation of the conformity program under the 1990 
Clean Air Act Amendments, a number of lapses with various lengths and degrees 
of impacts have occurred in these other nonattainment and maintenance areas. 

Question 4. Despite our progress on vehicle emissions technology, we are still hav¬ 
ing trouble attaining our national air quality standards. Estimates indicate that 
about 150 million people are currently breathing unhealthy air that’s polluted by 
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ozone and fine particles. What is transportation’s percentage contribution to this 
non-attainment problem? 

Response. FHWA’s “Transportation Air Quality Selected Facts and Figures,” (see: 
http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/environment/aqfactbk/index.htm) as referenced by Adminis¬ 
trator Peters in her testimony, notes that in 1999 on-road mobile emissions nation¬ 
ally accounted for 29 percent of volatile organic compound (VOC) emissions, 34 per¬ 
cent of the nitrogen oxide (NOx) emissions, 51 percent of the carbon monoxide (CO) 
emissions, and 10 percent of the PM-10 emissions. 

These are national estimates, and percentages for specific nonattainment areas 
could be higher or lower. For example, in the Atlanta serious ozone nonattainment 
area, on-road mobile source emissions contribute approximately 47.3 percent of 
VOCs and 62.5 percent of NOx as compared to other sources, according to air qual¬ 
ity modeling data from 1999. This data, as well as data for all other counties, is 
available on the EPA Air Data web page, located at http://www.epa.gov/air/data. 
Also, it is important to note that emissions do not have a direct linear relationship 
with actual pollutant concentrations in the air. Other factors, including meteorology 
and topography, can have a great influence on nonattainment. 

Where transportation is a significant source of pollutants, the EPA reports that 
ozone (formed by the reaction of VOC and NOx), CO, and PM-10, have all decreased 
substantially since 1970. (Presented by Jeff Clark, Director, Policy Analysis and 
Communications Staff, Office of Air Quality, Planning and Standards, U.S. EPA at 
the “National Energy, Environment and Transportation Summit”, May 15-17, 2002, 
New York City.) A majority of the areas designated as nonattainment since 1990 
now meet national air quality standards. Air quality monitoring data through 2000 
shows that: 

• 76 out of 78 CO nonattainment areas, 

• 69 out of 85 PM-10 areas, and 

• 81 out of 101 1-hour ozone areas 

no longer show air pollution levels that exceed the current national ambient air 
quality standards. And, while the Clean Air Act (CAA) has reduced emissions from 
all air pollution sources, the greatest success can be found in the reduction of motor 
vehicle emissions: CO emissions have been reduced by 43 percent since 1970, PM- 
10 emissions reduced by 33 percent, and VOC emissions by 59 percent from motor 
vehicles. 

The one exception to this consistent, downward trend in criteria pollutants from 
motor vehicles since 1970 is a 16 percent increase in NOx emissions, even though 
emission rates per vehicle have decreased due to increasingly cleaner technology. 
Looking across vehicle types, total NOx emissions from light-duty passenger cars de¬ 
creased 31 percent since 1970, while NOx emissions from light-duty trucks and 
SUVs increased 28 percent, NOx emissions from heavy-duty gas trucks increased 65 
percent, and NOx emissions from heavy-duty diesel trucks increased 116 percent. 

It is significant to note that all of these changes in emissions from transportation 
sources have occurred during a time period where population increased 33 percent, 
gross domestic product increased 147 percent, and vehicle miles traveled increased 
143 percent. 

To establish what impact transportation sources will have on future air quality 
trends, it is important to understand how mobile source emissions are determined. 
EPA recently released its new motor vehicle emissions model, MOBILE6, that in 
simplest terms calculates total emissions from transportation sources by multiplying 
vehicle miles traveled by a relevant emission factor. Such emission factors take into 
account emission reductions achieved from technological and Federal measures, as 
well as some local control measures. On a national basis, emissions estimates cal¬ 
culated from MOBILE6 show that all emissions, including NOx, will decrease sig¬ 
nificantly through 2020 based on the emission reductions achieved primarily from 
existing Federal reflations. 

Specifically, engines and fuels are to become even cleaner under recent EPA- 
issued regulations for emissions standards and cleaner fuel requirements. These 
new standards require all passenger vehicles, including higher emitting SUVs, sold 
after the phase-in period to be 77 to 95 percent cleaner than those on the road 
today, and will reduce the sulfur content of gasoline by up to 90 percent. Also, after 
a phase-in period, each new truck and bus will be more than 90 percent cleaner 
than current models. This will lead to substantial emissions reductions, not just per 
vehicle, but also in total. For example, NOx emissions from passenger vehicles are 
projected to decrease 61 percent by 2030, and NOx emissions from heavy-duty 
trucks are projected to decrease 88 percent by 2030. (The passenger vehicle projec¬ 
tion assumes a VMT growth rate of 1.7 percent per year from 2007 to 2030. Source: 
Cleaner Vehicles and Cleaner Gasoline Tier 2 / Gasoline Sulfur Rule, December 22, 
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1999, Regulatory Impact Analysis, http://www.epa.gov/otaq/regs/ld-hwy/tier-2/frm/ 
ria/chiii.pdf. The heavy-duty truck projection assumes a variable growth rate for 
VMT by Heavy-Duty Diesel Engines that averages 2.5 percent per year. Source: 
Control of Air Pollution from New Motor Vehicles: Heavy-Duty Engine and Vehicle 
Standards and Highway Diesel Fuel Sulfur Control Requirements, Regulatory Im¬ 
pact Analysis (EPA420-R-00-026), http://www.epa.gov/otaq/regs/hd2007/frm/ria- 
ii.pdf) 

It should be noted that although information is presented above for the current 
national ambient air quality standards, similar information in not yet fully devel¬ 
oped for the new PM and ozone standards. Corresponding information will be devel¬ 
oped for the new standards as part of the implementation process associated with 
those standards. 

Question 5. Does the Administration plan to propose any substantial changes to 
either the CMAQ program or to conformity, as we go forward with reauthorization? 
If you do, I hope you’ll get all the major stakeholders on board first. 

Response. The Administration is still in the process of formulating its legislative 
proposal. As part of the development process, FHWA has met with literally dozens 
of organizations and groups representing a wide range of interests in the highway 
and transit programs. We are evaluating this diverse stakeholder input as we de¬ 
velop the legislative proposal. We are also evaluating the recommendations of the 
National Academies of Science (NAS) study of the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality program (CMAQ). 

The major stakeholders have raised a significant number of issues affecting the 
air quality aspects of the transportation program and there is a great diversity of 
opinion on what changes should be implemented. Some of the more significant 
issues include: 

CMAQ’s air quality benefit analysis requirement—Some find it burdensome and 
would replace it with categorical listings, while others endorse technical analysis 
and would prefer that it be used to rate and rank projects as well as to find them 
eligible. 

Suballocation of CMAQ funds—Some stakeholders would require that CMAQ 
funds be suballocated to metropolitan areas, but others wish States to have greater 
authority in deciding where the funds should be used. 

Congestion mitigation—Some stakeholders believe that congestion mitigation and 
bottleneck relief would be air quality beneficial and would use CMAQ to fund some 
limited amount of single occupant vehicle capacity expansion, which conflicts with 
those who believe that any congestion relief leads to induced travel demand and 
should not be funded at all. 

CMAQ apportionment formula—A number of stakeholders believe that the CMAQ 
funding formula should be revised to support the nonattainment areas that ERA is 
expected to designate for the new air quality standards; but they are also concerned 
about diluting the available funds. 

CMAQ authorization levels and project priority—Various stakeholders have re¬ 
quested more funding for transit, for freight, for bicycle projects, for clean fuels, and 
for congestion mitigation, among other proposals, or that such activities be given 
priority for funding. Others cite the program’s flexibility as one of its greatest assets 
and argue against a “one size fits all” approach. 

Coordination of the planning and conformity processes—Some stakeholders indi¬ 
cate that there remain opportunities to improve the transportation conformity proc¬ 
ess. They cite the fact that transportation plans and SIPs are not synchronized with 
one another due to different planning horizons and update frequencies. Others are 
concerned that any changes may eventually create additional problems for achieving 
air quality goals. 

Although final decisions have not been made on approaches to address the air 
quality aspects of the transportation program, to the greatest extent possible, we 
will address these stakeholder concerns in the final Administration reauthorization 
proposal. 

Question 6. According to the recent report from the Transportation Research 
Board, it seems that air quality agencies don’t have a big role in making decisions 
about State expenditures of CMAQ funding. What incentives can we provide so that 
State DOTs open this process up more? 

Response. In our experience, the extent to which air quality agencies have input 
into the CMAQ project selection process varies. The CMAQ program apportions 
funds to States to provide support to over 100 nonattainment and maintenance 
areas for ozone and/or carbon monoxide. State and local officials may develop their 
own project selection processes, as long as they keep within the statutory require- 
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ments. Some employ very open and decentralized processes while others maintain 
tighter control over the funds. 

While there is no standard model, some States and MPOs have air quality com¬ 
mittees that serve a number of functions including assisting with SIP development, 
coordinating conformity determinations, and reviewing CMAQ proposals. State and 
local air quality officials, as well as Federal personnel, are routinely represented on 
these committees. How big a role is played by the air quality officials depends on 
many local factors such as the size and membership of the committee, the impor¬ 
tance of air quality issues in the metropolitan area, and the project selection proce¬ 
dures set up by the MPO Board of Directors. 

As noted in the NAS report, the CMAQ Program Guidance has consistently pro¬ 
moted close collaboration with air quality agencies. On page 162, the panel con¬ 
cluded, “Program regulations encourage consultation with State and local air quality 
agencies in the development of appropriate project selection criteria and the agen¬ 
cies’ involvement in project selection and program funding decisions.” We agree that 
greater participation would likely enhance the process and may improve the effec¬ 
tiveness of some projects funded under the program. When we commented back to 
the NAS panel on this point, they made it clear that their recommendation did not 
extend to a process of reaching consensus with air agencies over projects selected 
for funding. Nonetheless, we intend to reinforce the need for consultation with air 
quality agencies in our future communications with State Departments of Transpor¬ 
tation (DOTs) and MPOs, consistent with the NAS recommendation. 

Question 7. Since many surface transportation projects are already targeted at 
congestion mitigation, should we split off that purpose from the CMAQ program and 
focus more on air quality? 

Response. The CMAQ program is already targeted at air quality improvement. 
Only projects that demonstrate an air quality benefit may be funded. This is evi¬ 
denced by the statutory requirements t 3 dng eligibility for funding to direct air qual¬ 
ity benefits or to inclusion in a strategy to reduce air pollution. A demonstration 
of such benefits is required under the program before funding is authorized. Conges¬ 
tion mitigation in the CMAQ program is addressed primarily by the recognition that 
many transportation control measures (TCMs) aimed at reducing emissions will also 
have congestion reduction benefits by either reducing vehicle use or improving the 
efficiency of the transportation system. Congestion relief is an ancillary benefit that 
can enhance the attractiveness of such projects. For many projects-including traffic 
flow improvements, transit, ridesharing, pricing strategies, and even bicycle and pe¬ 
destrian projects-emission reduction and congestion relief can be closely related, but 
not all congestion relief projects will reduce emissions. 

The need for TCMs has been legislatively recognized for a long time. The CAA 
and title 23 of the United States Code (USC) include provisions promoting TCMs 
for both their air quality and congestion relief benefits, especially traffic flow im¬ 
provements. Section 108(f)(l)(A)(v) of the CAA identifies, “traffic flow improvement 
programs that achieve emissions reductions” as one of the transportation control 
measures, and the Intermodal Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) re¬ 
quired that they be given priority for funding. The 108(f) TCMs are eligible for fund¬ 
ing not only under the CMAQ program but also under the Surface Transportation 
Program. And the CAA makes TCMs one of the few project categories exempt from 
highway funding sanctions. Einally, Section 149(b)(5) of title 23 makes traffic flow 
improvements explicitly eligible under the CMAQ program. 

The greatest potential for air quality gains is through cleaner fuels and vehicles 
(especially diesel powered vehicles), faster fleet turnover of older vehicles, and maxi¬ 
mally effective inspection and maintenance (I/M) programs. Some of these activities 
are eligible for CMAQ funding and some States, like New Jersey, Illinois, California 
and Connecticut have used their CMAQ funding to good advantage for l/M and die¬ 
sel retro-fit pro^ams. Some, like scrappage programs, are legislatively prohibited. 
But the largest impact, that of new vehicle standards and mandated cleaner fuels, 
is largely outside tbe realm of Federal transportation funding. 

Traditional TCMs like transit and traffic flow improvements have small air qual¬ 
ity impacts because their benefits are realized at the corridor level and are much 
less significant at the regional level. Based on the CMAQ annual reports, no cat¬ 
egory of traditional TCMs shows significantly greater emissions reductions over any 
of the others. The emissions impacts of traffic flow improvements, for example, are 
no worse than the other types. At least for regional pollutants like ozone, what ap¬ 
pears to be an important determinant is the size of the project. This is not obviously 
true for PM-10 due to the localized nature of the pollutant. Larger, more regionally 
focused projects, like traffic management control centers, have concomitantly larger 
benefits. 
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Smaller projects can have some decided advantages. Some congestion relief 
projects that also demonstrate emission reductions can be implemented quickly. 
This can be crucial to a nonattainment area facing a short term CAA deadline of 
2006 or 2007 and is even more important to those whose deadlines have passed. 
And CMAQ-funded projects that reduce emissions and relieve congestion have been 
important to meeting conformity determinations in several areas. 

Question 8. In general, would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. The purpose of transportation conformity is to ensure that transpor¬ 
tation activities that receive Federal funding and approval are consistent with air 
quality goals. It ensures that transportation activities in nonattainment and mainte¬ 
nance areas will not create new violations of the Federal air quality standards, will 
not increase the frequency or severity of existing violations of the standards, or will 
not delay attainment of the standards. It is not, however, the purpose of conformity 
to serve as an emission reduction program. It is actually the role of the State air 
quality implementation plan (SIP) process to develop control measures that will be 
needed to reduce emissions and meet the National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
(NAAQS). 

Transportation conformity was intended to form strong linkages between the 
transportation and air quality planning processes. Fulfilling the transportation con¬ 
formity requirements has created stronger institutional links between two sets of 
agencies—transportation and air quality—that operated quite independently of each 
other prior to enactment of the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 (CAAA). This 
interagency consultation has played an important role in the development of more 
realistic and achievable transportation and air quality plans. 

The vast majority of emissions reductions from motor vehicles have come from 
and will continue to come from technological advances: engine emissions standards 
and cleaner fuels that are the direct result of other requirements of the Clean Air 
Act. Thus, these emission reduction programs cannot be directly attributable to 
transportation conformity. However, the benefits of these regulations are accounted 
for in the SIP’s mobile source budgets used for conformity and/or in the conformity 
determinations for transportation plans and TIPs. 

Although it is difficult to segregate the impacts of potential changes in the trans¬ 
portation-air quality linkage, FHWA believes that funding flexibility—especially the 
CMAQ program-initiated under ISTEA and continued in the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) has been a major factor in spurring investments 
in transportation strategies that reduce motor vehicle emissions. To date, over $11 
billion in CMAQ funding has been invested to reduce transportation emissions, 
about $4.8 billion of which has been used for transit. An additional $3.1 billion in 
Surface Transportation Program (STP) funding has been used for transit purposes 
as well. 

Question 9. In general, what is the general ratio of spending on planning in the 
States for air quality versus transportation planning? 

Response. For fiscal year 2002, FHWA and FTA apportioned $836 million to the 
States for metropolitan and statewide transportation planning and research. In ad¬ 
dition, National Highway System (NHS), STP, and Minimum Guarantee funds may 
also be utilized for transportation planning. FHWA does not collect information re¬ 
garding expenditures of State and local funding on transportation planning. How¬ 
ever, it can be assumed that these expenditures will vary widely from State to 
State, and city to city. The portion of transportation planning dollars spent on con¬ 
formity analysis varies from area to area. But in some areas it can be a significant 
portion. 

The costs of air quality planning accrue from both the overall air quality planning 
by State and local air agencies as well as costs incurred by MPOs and State Depart¬ 
ments of Transportation in the development of the mobile source portion of air qual¬ 
ity plans. FHWA does not collect any information regarding funding for air quality 
planning. We defer to the individual States and metropolitan areas to provide this 
information. 

Question 10. As you noted, emissions per vehicle mile traveled have dropped. But 
it seems to be taking longer on average for a car to travel a mile because of conges¬ 
tion. Does this increase in “idling time” offset the emissions reductions from control 
technologies? 

Response. The relationship between congestion and air quality is complex. But 
generally, if we reduce congestion in the lower speed ranges, which is where conges¬ 
tion typically occurs, vehicle emission rates will be reduced. For example, NOx and 
CO emission rates per vehicle will generally decrease as speeds are increased up 
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to approximately 36mph, at that point these emission rates will start to slightly in¬ 
crease. 

VOC emissions, on the other hand, appear to uniformly decrease as speed is in¬ 
creased and congestion is reduced. 

The above is based on current models. However, current models do not adequately 
assess the full benefits of reducing the number of stops and starts and idling emis¬ 
sions. Rather, they tend to use average speeds. Recent research, funded by ERA and 
FHWA, indicates that reducing the number of accelerations, a byproduct of reducing 
congestion, can reduce emissions at the corridor level. Reports from the Georgia In¬ 
stitute of Technology and University of California at Riverside show that emissions 
increase greatly under hard accelerations and thus can be reduced by smoothing 
traffic flow. On a regional basis, the emissions reductions will be smaller, as has 
been our experience with most TCM-type projects. 

Retrospectively, it has been correct to say that generally as speeds increase, and 
as the smoothness of flow of traffic improves, the rate of emissions attributable to 
an average in-use vehicle will decrease, albeit with different profiles for the different 
pollutants. But as speeds increase and likelihood of congestion delay decreases, 
there will also be some measurable increase in the total number of vehicles using 
the system at those places and at those times where the flow/speed improvement 
have occurred. Whether the reduction in the specific rate of emissions caused by the 
speed/flow increase is offset by the increase in volume of vehicles producing emis¬ 
sions is an open question that can only be answered by stud3dng the particular con¬ 
ditions of specific instances (and even there, many question whether current mod¬ 
eling capabilities can adequately address such a question). These points are funda¬ 
mental to understanding whether or not increases in idling time or congestion will 
offset improved emission rates from emission control technology. At any rate, it can¬ 
not always be asserted that increases in speeds or improvements in flow of traffic 
reduce overall emissions of local pollutants or contribute to an improvement in air 
quality. 

There is a particularly significant reason why the air quality benefit from conges¬ 
tion relief measures, including traffic flow, transit and other types of improvements, 
will decline in the future. As a result of EPA’s Tier II emissions performance regula¬ 
tions, new passenger cars and light trucks will need to meet stringent emission 
standards. EPA reports that not only will the average emission rates be much lower, 
we will also not see significant differences in emission rates versus speed. As such, 
emission rates for vehicles under all driving conditions, including heavy stop and 
go traffic, are expected to be significantly cleaner. The difference between emission 
rates for congested conditions and free flow traffic will decline. 


Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Voinovich 

Question 1. During the hearing, I asked about the small urban and rural areas 
that may be designated as non-attainment for the first time. I have a few more 
questions about this matter. What particular challenges do these areas face in terms 
of transportation and air quality planning and the conformity process? Are there 
going to be massive conformity problems resulting in delays or highway projects be¬ 
cause of new designations? What can specifically be done to help these communities? 

Response. The new 8-hour ozone and fine particulate matter (PM-2.5) standards 
will be more stringent, and many areas across the eastern U.S. and in California 
have pollution levels now exceeding these standards. Some of these areas, including 
small urban and rural areas, may be designated nonattainment for the first time. 
Other existing nonattainment areas may become larger and involve more jurisdic¬ 
tions under the new standards. The Department and EPA are working with these 
areas to increase their capacity to deal with new nonattainment designations. 

Some of the challenges these areas face include a lack of resources (i.e., funding 
and staff), a lack of technical expertise, a lack of knowledge and experience, and the 
fact that many are the more complex nonattainment areas such as those that en¬ 
compass multiple States and multiple MPOs. 

It is too early to tell the magnitude of transportation and air quality planning and 
conformity issues that might surface following implementation of the new stand¬ 
ards. However, based on our experience when the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments 
were implemented, we would expect these areas to face challenges in the early 
years. Therefore, DOT and EPA will be considering ways to make the integration 
of the two planning processes as workable as possible. 

DOT and EPA have worked closely in providing technical assistance to areas to 
address conformity and transportation air quality issues. In anticipation of the num- 
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ber of new areas designated nonattainment for the first time, DOT has embarked 
on a number of activities to prepare the areas for this challenge: 

1. FTA worked closely with FHWA and EPA in developing a basic transportation 
conformity training course. The course was offered six times during fiscal year 2002 
and was attended by about 230 people representing both public (Federal, State, and 
local governments) and private sectors of both transportation and air quality dis¬ 
ciplines. 

2. FHWA and EPA co-funded 6 MOBILE6 training courses after the release of the 
model in January 2002. All the training courses were well attended. In addition, 
EHWA Resource Center staff was in great demand in providing MOBILE6 training. 

3. EHWA and EPA field staff have held numerous workshops across the country 
on conformity, CMAQ and other topics in transportation and air quality. 

4. In May 2002, FHWA launched a Transportation Conformity Community of 
Practice website to allow for free exchange and discussions on topics related to con¬ 
formity among practitioners. 

5. FHWA and FTA are working on the development of three different training 
courses which will be available through National Highway Institute next year: 

• Estimating Regional Mobile Source Emissions, 

• CMAQ Program: Purpose and Practice, and 

• The Implication of Air Quality Planning on Transportation. 

6. FHWA, FTA, and EPA have implemented a public education and partnership¬ 
building initiative, “It All Adds Up to Cleaner Air,” in response to State and local 
governments’ requests for help in meeting their traffic congestion and air quality 
goals under TEA-21 and the Clean Air Act. The program is instrumental to the for¬ 
mation of The Alliance for Clean Air and Transportation (ACAT or the Alliance), 
a national coalition of public and private organizations working together to advance 
solutions for the nation’s traffic congestion and air pollution challenges. 

“It All Adds Up” is designed to inform the public about the connection between 
their transportation choices, traffic congestion, and air pollution. The program em¬ 
phasizes simple and convenient actions that people can take to improve air quality 
and reduce traffic congestion, while saving themselves time, money, and stress. Dur¬ 
ing the demonstration phase of the initiative, 14 communities implemented the ini¬ 
tiative locally and more than 60 others requested materials and information for use 
in their regions. 

7. EPA and DOT jointly funded a cooperative agreement with the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Regional Councils that includes a number of outreach efforts (newsletter, 
website, workshops) aimed at transferring knowledge about integrating transpor¬ 
tation and air quality planning from experienced MPOs to those MPOs that will be 
facing the challenges for the first time. 

Question 2. As I mentioned during the hearing, the current Federal budget crisis 
demands that we look at the cost-effectiveness of our government’s programs. Could 
you provide detailed information to put in perspective how cost effective transpor¬ 
tation and air quality projects have been? 

Response. The NAS report refrained from making statements concerning the cost- 
effectiveness of CMAQ projects because the basic data needed to carry out such an 
analysis are not available. The lack of data is primarily due to the wide variety of 
projects funded with CMAQ dollars, and the fact that evaluations are based on pro¬ 
jected rather than actual outcomes. 

Even with similar projects it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons across 
projects because of differences in assumptions and methods, as well as background 
conditions. Therefore, there is a wide range of cost-effectiveness results for TCMs, 
even for the same type of CMAQ strategy, which suggests that performance depends 
largely on context, that is, on where and how the projects are executed. The report 
reviewed previous studies on cost-effectiveness. It showed a huge range, from costs 
of about $1,000 per ton of hydrocarbon removed for a ridesharing project to almost 
$10,000,000 for a telework project. To lesser extents, each TCM category studied 
showed broad but less dramatic ranges, usually from about $10,000 a ton to several 
hundred thousand dollars per ton of VOC reduced. 

The NAS noted that “the limited evidence available suggests that, when compared 
on the sole criterion of emissions reduced per dollar spent, approaches aimed di¬ 
rectly at emission reductions (e.g., new-vehicle emission fuel standards, well-struc¬ 
tured inspection and maintenance (I/M) programs, vehicle scrappage programs) gen¬ 
erally have been more successful than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior.” We concur with this conclusion. Fuel standards will affect every 
new vehicle purchased, and all vehicles over time will conform to these standards. 
Similarly I/M programs typically affect nearly all of the vehicles in the region. And, 
based on our experience, I/M programs are more effective than other projects. For 
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example, the I/M program in New Jersey is funded in large part by the CMAQ pro¬ 
gram and is estimated to reduce volatile organic compounds (VOCs) by 40 tons per 
day. States like New Jersey, Illinois, and Connecticut have devoted large sums of 
CMAQ funding to their I/M programs. By contrast, many investments (transit, traf¬ 
fic flow) may be limited to corridor level improvements whose benefits will have a 
limited impact on the region as a whole. These may be very effective projects, but 
their small size limits their regional impact. 

There are two other types of projects that appear to be more cost-effective in com¬ 
parison to other projects. Advancing new technology in the vehicle fleet through the 
use of alternative fuels, diesel retrofits, and the purchase of new buses (both clean- 
diesel and alternative fuel) appears to be a cost-effective strategy. In fact, a 1998 
California Air Resources Board (CARB) study estimated that buses fueled by com¬ 
pressed natural gas (CNG) have a cost effectiveness of $10,000 to $12,000 per ton 
of NOx reduced, much better than many traditional transportation investments. 

Also, regional programs, such as ridesharing, tend to show more cost-effective 
benefits. For example, the cost-effectiveness of a ridesharing program can range 
from a low of $1,200 to a high of $16,000 per ton of VOC, due both to the relatively 
low cost and regional focus of such programs. And, while not a part of the NAS 
study, there is reason to believe that Intelligent Transportation systems (ITS) im¬ 
provements when implemented on a regional scale, like a traffic management cen¬ 
ter, can have relatively larger benefits. Some regional freight projects, like those 
funded in Ohio, might also fall into this category. 

Cost effectiveness numbers have not been collected in a rigorous way for CMAQ- 
funded projects. FHWA/FTA have allowed and even occasionally required the use 
of program funds for evaluation in the case of experimental pilot projects, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. As such every dollar used for evaluation pur¬ 
poses is employed at the expense of additional transportation investments, and 
transportation and air quality agencies have shown a reluctance to redirect invest¬ 
ment funding for evaluation purposes. 

One alternative would be to use Federal research funds for evaluation purposes, 
but this is currently infeasible. The costs of rigorously evaluating transportation 
projects can be quite high. The National Highway Cooperative Research Program 
Report 462, “Quantifying Air Quality and Other Impacts of Transportation Control 
Measures” noted that, in some cases, the costs of evaluation could exceed the costs 
of the project itself. The costs of the evaluation, which would need to account not 
only for the changes in usage to the transportation network, but also for local and 
regional changes in the economy, opening/closing of activity centers, wind patterns 
and other changes in emission rates from stationary and area sources, could over¬ 
whelm the surface transportation research budget, leaving little or no funding for 
the many other environmental needs. Report 462 from the National Highway Coop¬ 
erative Research Program found that, “[the evaluation costs] may be comparable to 
or even greater than the costs of the TCMs themselves.” 

Methods for measuring the effects of many CMAQ-funded projects on emissions 
and air quality are limited at present, and few evaluations have been conducted fol¬ 
lowing the completion of transportation projects to determine whether modeled esti¬ 
mates have been realized. In addition, virtually all strategies are affected by mod¬ 
eling uncertainties. These uncertainties are magnified for TCMs, which require pre¬ 
dicting the travel as well as the emission effects of projects. 

We are continuing to evaluate the NAS report, the last two recommendations of 
which concern project evaluation and national program evaluation, both leading to 
development of more information on the effectiveness and cost-effectiveness of 
CMAQ-funded projects. 


Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. While the National Academy of Sciences did a good job on the CMAQ 
report, they did not answer one fundamental question: What is the effectiveness of 
the CMAQ program? In other words, what has been the emission reduction from 
projects funded by CMAQ? 

Response. In its report, the NAS noted how difficult it would be to identify the 
effects of numerous small projects. One of the findings of the report is that it is not 
possible to undertake a credible scientific quantitative evaluation of the cost-effec¬ 
tiveness of the CMAQ program at the national level. The lack of data is primarily 
due to the wide variety of projects funded with CMAQ dollars and the fact that eval¬ 
uations are based on projected rather than actual outcomes. 

Even with similar projects it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons across 
projects because of differences in assumptions and methods as well as background 
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conditions. Therefore, there is a wide range of cost-effectiveness results for TCMs, 
even for the same type of CMAQ strategy, which suggests that performance depends 
largely on context, that is, on where and how the projects are executed. The report 
reviewed previous studies on cost-effectiveness. It showed a huge range, from costs 
of about $1,000 per ton of hydrocarbon removed for a ridesharing project to almost 
$10,000,000 for a telework project. To lesser extents, each TCM category studied 
showed broad but less dramatic ranges, usually from about $10,000 a ton to several 
hundred thousand dollars per ton of VOC reduced. 

The NAS noted that “the limited evidence available suggests that, when compared 
on the sole criterion of emissions reduced per dollar spent, approaches aimed di¬ 
rectly at emission reductions (e.g., new-vehicle emission fuel standards, well-struc¬ 
tured inspection and maintenance (I/M) programs, vehicle scrappage programs) gen¬ 
erally have been more successful than most CMAQ strategies relying on changes in 
travel behavior.” We concur with this conclusion. Fuel standards will affect every 
new vehicle purchased and all vehicles over time will conform to these standards. 
Similarly, I/M programs typically affect nearly all of the vehicles in the region. 
Based on our experience, I/M programs are more effective than other projects. For 
example, the I/M program in New Jersey is funded in large part by the CMAQ pro¬ 
gram and is estimated to reduce volatile organic compounds (VOCs) by 40 tons per 
day. States like New Jersey, Illinois and Connecticut have devoted large sums of 
CMAQ funding to their I/M programs. By contrast, many investments (transit, traf¬ 
fic flow) will he limited to corridor level improvements whose benefits will have a 
limited impact on the re^on as a whole. These may be very effective projects, but 
their small size limits their regional impact. 

There are two other types of projects that appear to be more cost-effective in com¬ 
parison to other CMAQ projects. Advancing new technology in the vehicle fleet 
through the use of alternative fuels, diesel retrofits, and the purchase of new buses 
(both clean-diesel and alternative fuel) appears to be a cost-effective strategy. In 
fact, a 1998 California Air Resources Board (CARB) study estimated that CNG- 
fueled buses have a cost effectiveness of $10,000 to $12,000 per ton of NOx reduced, 
much lower than many traditional transportation investments. 

Also, regional programs, such as ridesharing, tend to show more cost-effective 
benefits. For example, the cost-effectiveness of a ridesharing program according to 
the NAS study can range from a low of $1,200 to a high of $16,000 per ton of VOC, 
due both to the relatively low cost and regional focus of such programs. And, while 
not a part of the NAS study, there is reason to believe that Intelligent Transpor¬ 
tation systems (ITS) improvements when implemented on a regional scale, like a 
traffic management center, can have relatively larger benefits. 

Cost-effectiveness is not the only measure that is relevant to transportation in¬ 
vestments. For CMAQ-funded projects, an additional indicator is the extent to which 
a strategy might be significant in achieving the air quality standards. For example, 
a strategy to promote cleaner fuels can be very cost-effective, but to employ this 
strategy in the broad vehicle fleet requires that a substantial number of vehicles in 
any given metropolitan area run on clean fuels. While such projects are an impor¬ 
tant element in our efforts to clean the air, alternative fuel vehicles represent a 
small share of the total vehicle fleet. Nationally, there are just 400,000 of them out 
of a fleet of about 200 million. 

Cost effectiveness numbers have not been collected in a rigorous way for CMAQ- 
funded projects. FHWA/FTA have allowed, and even occasionally required, the use 
of program funds for evaluation in the case of experimental pilot projects, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. Because every dollar used for evaluation pur¬ 
poses is used at the expense of additional transportation investments, transpor¬ 
tation and air quality agencies have shown a reluctance to redirect investment fund¬ 
ing for evaluation purposes. 

One alternative would be to use Federal research funds for evaluation purposes, 
but this is currently infeasible. The costs of rigorously evaluating transportation 
projects can be quite high. The National Highway Cooperative Research Program 
Report 462, “Quantifying Air Quality and Other Impacts of Transportation Control 
Measures” noted that, in some cases, the costs of evaluation could exceed the costs 
of the project itself. The evaluation costs would overwhelm the surface transpor¬ 
tation research budget, leaving little or no funding for the many other environ¬ 
mental needs. 

Methods for measuring the effects of many CMAQ-funded projects on emissions 
and air quality are limited at present, and few evaluations have been conducted fol¬ 
lowing the completion of CMAQ projects to determine whether modeled estimates 
have Been realized. In addition, virtually all CMAQ strategies are affected by mod¬ 
eling uncertainties. These uncertainties are magnified for TCMs, which require pre¬ 
dicting the travel as well as the emission effects of projects. 
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We are continuing to evaluate the NAS report, the last two recommendations of 
which concern project evaluation and national program evaluation, both leading to 
development of more information on the effectiveness and cost-effectiveness of 
CMAQ-funded projects. 

Question 2. Based on the CMAQ data from Federal Highway’s web site, which I 
understand has some limitations, CMAQ projects were estimated to reduce emis¬ 
sions by around one-half million tons of VOCs from 1992-1999. During this same 
time, EPA reports that total emissions of VOC from vehicles decreased by about 1.8 
million tons. It would appear that CMAQ reductions equaled about 28 percent of 
the total reductions. This sounds impressive, but these reductions are primarily 
from inspection and maintenance programs and signalization. 

Would you agree that efforts to reduce vehicle miles of travel have not been as 
effective as these technology-based programs? 

Response. We cannot reproduce the numbers cited in the question. 

But, we would point out that the emissions estimates contained in the CMAQ an¬ 
nual reports have, as you note, serious limitations for this kind of analysis. First, 
they are predicted estimates, rather than results from before and after studies that 
must be evaluated carefully. There are many possible sources of error, including the 
assumptions employed about service utilization and emission rates. Second, in many 
cases individual project sponsors develop these estimates, and may have a tendency 
to overstate some estimates. While these estimates may individually fall within rea¬ 
sonable parameters, collectively they may project higher emission reductions than 
are likely to occur. Third, and perhaps most significant, the data base contains 
many instances of double counting which would require a substantial effort to elimi¬ 
nate. This double counting occurs when a project is funded over multiple years. 
Since emission reductions are realized only when the project is completed, current 
program guidance requires that any request for funding carry an emission reduction 
estimate for the whole project. Thus, each request for funding over multiple years 
will carry the same emissions estimate and is likely to be double counted. 

Nonetheless, we would agree with your overall conclusion. In our experience, 
projects that accelerate the introduction of cleaner technologies or maintain the op¬ 
erating condition and emissions characteristics of the current fleet, such as I/M pro¬ 
grams, have been much more successful than efforts to reduce vehicle miles of trav¬ 
el. I/M programs are estimated to reduce VOC emissions by as much as 40 tons per 
day, while most transportation control measures, including traffic signalization 
projects, 3 deld but kilograms per day. 

Demand for travel has grown as population and economic prosperity have in¬ 
creased. Most traditional transportation investments, including those designed to re¬ 
duce emissions or relieve congestion, are small in comparison to the total network 
and carry concomitantly small benefits when viewed regionally, even if these 
projects may be important for individual corridors. However, it should be noted that 
larger, more regional projects could also have larger impacts since they affect a 
greater portion of the existing transportation network. 

Question 3. As you know. Congress established a 1-year grace period before newly 
designated non-attainment areas must demonstrate conformity. However, EPA will 
give these areas from three to 4 years to develop a SIP with an emissions budget. 
Since the goal of conformity is to encourage better coordination between transpor¬ 
tation and air quality plans, would it make more sense to coordinate the conformity 
demonstration grace period with development of the SIP motor vehicle emissions 
budget? 

Response. We have heard this comment from some of our stakeholders, including 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials, as well as 
during the comment period on EPA’s August 6, 2002, rulemaking that incorporated 
the 1-year grace period into the conformity rule (67 FR 50808). When considering 
these comments on the rulemaking, both DOT and EPA agreed at that time that 
the statutory language precludes EPA from extending the conformity grace period, 
as the October 2000 Clean Air Act amendment specifically provides newly des¬ 
ignated areas with a 1-year grace period, after which conformity applies. 

However, the Administration has not yet taken a position on the suggestion that 
the Clean Air Act be amended to allow for a longer grace period. That said, FHWA 
does support simplifying Federal transportation programs and continuing efforts to 
streamline project approval and implementation when such efforts provide for envi¬ 
ronmental stewardship. It is the policy of the Administration, as noted in the recent 
Executive Order on Environmental Stewardship and Transportation Infrastructure 
Project Reviews, that the development and implementation of transportation infra- 
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structure projects in an efficient and environmentally sound manner is essential to 
the well-being of the American people and a strong American economy. 


Statement of Jeffrey Holmstead, Assistant Administrator, Office of Air and 
Radiation, Environmental Protection Agency 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the invitation to 
appear here today to discuss the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improve¬ 
ment (CMAQ) program and the transportation conformity program in the context 
of reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 
There has been considerable progress in achieving better air quality for Americans 
since the passage of the Clean Air Act Amendments in 1990. In addition, building 
on the fundamental structure of ISTEA, TEA-21 further emphasized the importance 
of transportation in fulfilling environmental goals, as well as significantly contrib¬ 
uting to the social and economic well-being of our Nation. 

Achieving and maintaining healthy air quality remains an important national pri¬ 
ority. EPA sees the reauthorization of TEA-21 as an opportunity to employ all tools 
available to improve air quality, including transportation, in ways that could help 
cities across the country make progress toward attainment under both the pre-1997 
and the new health-based standards for ozone and fine particulate matter. 

Air quality monitoring data show that in the period from 1991 to 2000, concentra¬ 
tions of all six criteria pollutants have declined, including the four criteria pollut¬ 
ants that are most affected by the transportation sector: carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
dioxide, ozone (smog), and particulate matter (soot). For example, air quality con¬ 
centrations of carbon monoxide declined 41 percent and concentrations of coarse 
particulate matter declined 5 percent. 

These air pollution data are good news, and are attributable to the transportation 
and air quality programs currently in place. However, there are approximately 35 
million Americans living in 46 counties that are not achieving the old 1-hour ozone 
ambient air quality standard, and 8.3 million people living in 10 counties that are 
not achieving the old standard for coarse particulate matter. Furthermore, when we 
begin to implement the new, more health-protective standards for ozone and partic¬ 
ulate matter and designate the areas that are not attaining the standards, the num¬ 
ber of people living in areas with air quality considered unhealthy will dramatically 
increase. Although EPA has not formally identified areas that fail to meet these 
standards, it appears that more than 80 million people live in 233 counties not 
meeting tbe new 8-hour ozone standard, and 75 million people live in 144 counties 
not meeting the new fine particulate matter standard. 

The Criteria pollutant emissions from transportation sources have a significant 
impact on the health of Americans. Particulate matter is linked to aggravation of 
pre-existing respiratory ailments, reductions in lung capacity, and a significant 
number of premature deaths. Ozone can impair lung function, cause chest pain and 
coughing, and worsen respiratory diseases and asthma. Carbon monoxide can aggra¬ 
vate angina (heart pain). 

Even though emissions have been dramatically reduced, on-road mobile sources 
continue to be a major portion of some of our pollution problems. In 1999, motor 
vehicles accounted for 51 percent of the total carbon monoxide emissions, 29 percent 
of the ozone precursor of volatile organic compounds (VOCs), 34 percent of the ozone 
precursor nitrogen oxides (NOx), and 10 percent of the traditionally inventoried di¬ 
rect emissions of particulate matter nationwide. On a regional scale, motor vehicles 
can be an even larger portion of an area’s inventory. For example, in 1999, on-road 
vehicles accounted for 48 percent of NOx in Atlanta, Georgia. According State air 
quality plans for these areas, on-road vehicles account for 63 percent of the area’s 
total NOx in Springfield, Massachusetts; 56 percent of the area’s total NOx in the 
Los Angeles region in California; and 80 percent of the area’s total carbon monoxide 
and 53 percent of the area’s total coarse particulate matter in Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Although emissions reductions from stationary sources are important in many areas 
throughout the country, these data demonstrate the continuing need to reduce air 
pollution from motor vehicles . As a Nation, our techniques for reducing motor vehi¬ 
cle emissions have to encompass both technology improvements to vehicles and 
fuels, as well as programs that encourage other, less polluting, transportation 
choices. 

Technology has provided significant air quality benefits in the past and will con¬ 
tinue to do so into the future. Emissions from today’s new cars have been reduced 
by more than 95 percent relative to new cars 30 years ago. EPA’s new Tier 2 vehicle 
standards program is designed to reduce the emissions of new passenger cars and 
light trucks even further. The rule combines these requirements with requirements 
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for much lower levels of sulfur in gasoline. By 2020, NOx produced by vehicles will 
be approximately 70 percent lower as compared to what the levels of NOx would 
have been without the Tier 2 program in place. 

EPA’s new clean diesel program for large trucks and buses is another technology- 
based program. It will achieve emissions reductions based on the use of high-effi¬ 
ciency exhaust emissions control devices coupled with changes in diesel fuel sulfur 
levels. This program will result in particulate matter and NOx emissions levels that 
are 90 and 95 percent below the current standards for heavy duty engine emissions 
in effect today. 

A third example of emissions reducing technologies is EPA’s Voluntary Diesel Ret¬ 
rofit Program, which is designed to help owners of trucks, buses, and off-road equip¬ 
ment install innovative and cost-effective emission control technology on their diesel 
engines. These technologies can result in significant reductions of particulate matter 
and volatile organic compounds (which are a precursor to ozone). 

But technology cannot do it alone. Although emissions per vehicle have declined 
dramatically, the number of miles Americans are driving continues to increase. In 
1970, Americans traveled just over one trillion vehicle miles per year; in 2000 it was 
almost 2.8 trillion. Growth in vehicle miles traveled (VMT) has far outpaced popu¬ 
lation growth. From 1970 to 1999, population grew 33 percent, but VMT grew 143 
percent. These trends are continuing. A conservative national estimate of VMT 
growth is approximately 2 percent per year. However, in many cities, particularly 
in the southern and western States, VMT is growing much faster than this average. 
For example, in the early 1990’s, Charlotte’s VMT grew about 4.9 percent per year, 
Denver’s VMT grew 4.5 percent per year, and Salt Lake City’s VMT grew by 4.3 
percent per year. Las Vegas projects that its VMT will increase more than 4 percent 
per year through the year 2020. The integration of transportation planning and air 
quality planning is the means to preserve and continue the progress we have made 
in ensuring that Americans breathe healthy air. 

The growth in vehicle traffic also leads to congestion. Traffic congestion cannot 
be relieved only by adding more road capacity—either building more roads or wid¬ 
ening the existing ones. Recent studies have estimated a wide range of VMT growth 
that is attributed to increases in roadway capacity. . In areas with poor air quality, 
decisions about how to reduce congestion and improve mobility in a way that will 
not worsen air pollution must be addressed proactively. 

Programs that are based on providing travel choices are also important in achiev¬ 
ing better air quality. For example, the Commuter Choice Leadership Initiative is 
a new and successful non-regulatory approach to achieving emission reductions. 
Built around the teix-free commuter benefits in TEA-21 and modeled after the En¬ 
ergy Star partnership programs, the Commuter Choice Leadership Initiative is an 
EPA and DOT voluntary partnership with business to reduce traffic and traffic-re¬ 
lated emissions. In just 1 year, 300 companies from 25 States have signed voluntary 
agreements to offer 500,000 employees commuter benefits meeting a national stand¬ 
ard of excellence. EPA projects that if half of U.S. employees worked for employers 
that offered commuter benefits at the national standard of excellence promoted by 
the Commuter Choice Leadership Initiative, air pollution and traffic would be cut 
by the equivalent of taking 15 million cars off the road every year. 

The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program 

The CMAQ program, initially begun under ISTEA, provides funding for transpor¬ 
tation projects to improve air quality and reduce congestion. The CMAQ program 
is a valuable transportation funding tool for air quality improvement because the 
pool of potential projects is largely restricted to areas with poor air quality, (non¬ 
attainment areas), or those that had poor air quality in the past (maintenance 
areas). Unlike many other Federal-aid transportation programs, it is not limited to 
traditional highway uses, and can fund Travel Demand Management (TDM) pro¬ 
grams such as park and ride lots, car and van pool programs and public education. 
CMAQ also funds unique Transportation Control Measures (TCMs) and other meas¬ 
ures such as alternative fuel vehicles and facilities, diesel engine retrofit programs 
through public/private partnerships, and certain costs for vehicle Inspection and 
Maintenance programs. If TCMs are included in a State’s air quality plan, those 
projects are given funding priority. 

An EPA analysis of the benefits of TCMs, such as those funded by the CMAQ pro¬ 
gram, documents the range of emission reductions from 22 different shared ride, bi¬ 
cycle and pedestrian, traffic flow, transit and demand management programs. While 
the projects individually produce relatively small emission reductions, cumulatively 
these projects can add up to larger reductions over the life of an air quality plan. 
CMAQ projects can be important for helping a State to meet air quality planning 
and conformity requirements. The benefits of the CMAQ program, and particularly 
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projects that reduce VMT or manage system capacity, extend beyond emissions re¬ 
ductions. Other benefits include roadway congestion relief, energy conservation, 
greenhouse gas emission reductions, as well as economic development and commu¬ 
nity livability. By requiring the project to be implemented in nonattainment areas, 
more local government and public involvement in transportation investment deci¬ 
sions has been encouraged. 

EPA and DOT have documented CMAQ’s numerous benefits in reports, brochures 
and fact sheets available to transportation and air quality planners. From EPA’s 
perspective, there is little doubt that the program is beneficial for air quality and 
is an important program for nonattainment areas that want to address transpor¬ 
tation emissions. As directed by Congress, a National Academy of Science study un¬ 
dertaken by the Transportation Research Board, draws similar conclusions. The 
findings of “Special Report 264. The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improve¬ 
ment Program: Assessing 10 Years of Experience” were generally favorable, but the 
report did make recommendations to Congress on how to improve the program. In 
particular, the report emphasized the need to focus CMAQ expenditures on projects 
that improve air quality. 

While EPA generally agrees with the NAS recommendations, there are two addi¬ 
tional important issues to which I will direct the committee’s attention. These con¬ 
siderations fall into two main categories—apportionment and project eligibility. 

According to some stakeholders an important apportionment issue is that the 
amount of available CMAQ funds may decrease when air quality improves and they 
are redesignated to attainment status. Although originally intended for use in non¬ 
attainment areas, CMAQ funds now continue to be available to areas that have 
been redesignated to attainment status and have an approved maintenance plan. 
However, an area’s redesignation to maintenance could also result in a reduction in 
CMAQ funding which has been used to reach attainment. Many TDM strategies are 
long term initiatives that must maintain small but steady levels of funding over a 
longer term than capital investment types of projects. 

For example, Illinois estimates their apportionment of CMAQ funds would de¬ 
crease by approximately $32 million if the Chicago area were redesignated from se¬ 
vere nonattainment for ozone to attainment. It is not clear that Chicago would have 
adequate funding for its continuing needs after such a loss. Illinois included many 
of the CMAQ funded projects in its State Implementation Plan as transportation 
control measures. These projects now total 5-6 tons per day or over 1500 tons per 
year of reductions in VOCs. Consideration should be given to an apportionment for¬ 
mula that recognizes the need for an adequate source of funding for air quality ben¬ 
eficial transportation projects after a nonattainment area redesignates to mainte¬ 
nance. 

As EPA begins implementation of the new 8-hour ozone standard, several changes 
regarding nonattainment areas are anticipated. A change in the classification of 
nonattainment areas, or the number of areas, will likely change the amount of 
CMAQ funds apportioned to each State and available to nonattainment areas. Given 
the current statutory language in TEA-21, nonattainment areas designated under 
the 8-hour ozone standard would be eligible for CMAQ funding, but the funds appor¬ 
tioned to the States would not account for the new areas and would not be available 
to help reduce transportation emissions. The issue needs to be addressed in the ap¬ 
portionment formula. 

Strategies to reduce the very small but hazardous particulates known as PM 2.5 
will increase in importance. Generally, both diesel and gasoline powered vehicles 
emit fine particulate matter as well as NOx and VOCs that lead to its formation. 
Both near and long-term emission reduction programs need to be planned. The focus 
of most TCM strategies has been the reduction of VOCs and NOx, and the effective¬ 
ness of TCMs for reducing PM 2.5 is less understood. However, there is optimism that 
some travel demand strategies, new technologies and cleaner fuels can produce re¬ 
ductions in concentrations of PM 2 . 5 . The CMAQ program offers the opportunity for 
regions to explore innovative strategies to address this pollutant. Consideration 
should be given to amending the apportionment formula to target some of the 
CMAQ funds to this emerging air quality issue. 

CMAQ funding can be useful to all nonattainment areas and maintenance areas, 
classified in accordance with the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments. All ozone, carbon 
monoxide and particulate matter nonattainment areas should be considered for in¬ 
clusion in an apportionment formula that directs CMAQ funds to nonattainment 
areas based on the greatest air quality need. EPA is working with DOT to assess 
how the apportionment formula could be adjusted to fund projects equitably in all 
these areas. 

TEA-21’s flexible guidelines allow DOT to issue project eligibility guidance that 
cuts across traditional modal boundaries and makes the funds available for high- 
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way, transit and non-traditional program areas. The overarching criteria for eligi¬ 
bility are that the transporation project be implemented in an area designated non¬ 
attainment or maintenance for ozone, carbon monoxide, or particulate matter, and 
that the project reduce emissions. An examination of CMAQ program spending re¬ 
veals that two project categories, traffic flow and transit, account for over 75 percent 
of the obligated funds. 

These traditional transportation projects have historically been funded under 
transportation funding programs other than CMAQ. EPA and DOT need to continue 
our collaborative work with areas to encourage that projects selected for CMAQ 
funding will be tailored to the area’s particular air quality needs. 

Operating expenses for new CMAQ projects are currently limited to 3 years of eli¬ 
gibility. As the CMAQ program has grown and evolved, there has been more inter¬ 
est in extending the eligibility period or eliminating the restriction altogether. Local 
transit agencies have long expressed concern over the shortage of funding to sustain 
existing transit services. These agencies argue that as long as the project is pro¬ 
ducing emission reductions, it should be eligible for CMAQ funds. State DOT’s have 
expressed interest in expanded use of CMAQ funds for operating ITS to facilitate 
traffic monitoring, management and control. However, the operating expense restric¬ 
tion was included in the program for the express purpose of stimulating innovation 
and to avoid obligating all the available funds to existing programs. The benefit of 
testing new ideas, especially in light of the changing air quality context under the 
8-hr ozone and fine particulate standards, needs to be weighed against the benefit 
of maintaining the operating costs of ongoing projects for which other transportation 
funds are designated. 

Transportation Conformity 

Transportation conformity was established by Congress in the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 and was designed to help ensure that an area’s transportation 
activities are consistent with its air quality goals. EPA is responsible for writing the 
conformity regulations and the Department of Transportation (DOT) must concur 
with all conformity rules, as DOT is our Federal partner in the implementation of 
the program. EPA first published the conformity rule in November 1993. We subse¬ 
quently streamlined and clarified the rule in August 1997, based on extensive dis¬ 
cussions with State and local air pollution officials, transportation planners, and 
other stakeholders, as well as the experience of both DOT and EPA in the field. In 
March 1999, however, a decision from the D.C. Circuit Court of Appeals changed 
several aspects of the 1997 conformity rule. In response to that decision, we have 
proposed, and will soon finalize, a modification improving flexibility consistent with 
the court decision. We also plan to incorporate EPA and DOT’s existing guidance 
implementing the court decision into the conformity regulations. 

'The transportation conformity program requires that the impact of new transpor¬ 
tation activities on air quality is evaluated on a regular basis. Areas that have air 
quality worse than the national standards (nonattainment areas) or that have vio¬ 
lated the standards in the past (maintenance areas), are required to examine the 
long-term air quality impacts of their transportation system to ensure that such sys¬ 
tems are compatible with clean air goals. In the simplest terms, conformity serves 
as an “accounting check” to assure that a nonattainment or maintenance area’s fu¬ 
ture transportation network conforms to thearea’s air pollution reduction plan. 

The benefit of conformity accounting is that it requires State and local govern¬ 
ments, and the public, to consider the air quality impacts of the planned transpor¬ 
tation system as a whole and over the long term—before transportation plans are 
adopted and projects are built. Billions of dollars every year are spent on developing 
and maintaining our transportation system. Conformity helps ensure that these dol¬ 
lars are not spent in a manner that would worsen air quality, as that outcome 
would only necessitate spending additional money to reverse the air quality impact. 
Certainly it makes sense to examine future impacts of what are essentially perma¬ 
nent decisions. 

Prior to the 1990 Clean Air Act, transportation planners and air quality planners 
often did not consult with one another or even use consistent information regarding 
future estimates of growth. As a result of this disconnect, the 1990 Clean Air Act 
Amendments explicitly linked the air quality planning and transportation planning 
processes in a manner that had not previously existed. Above all, transportation 
conformity has compelled the two planning agencies to work together through the 
interagency consultation process to find creative and workable solutions to air qual¬ 
ity issues. Most everyone agrees, that consultation is an important benefit of con¬ 
formity. A 1999 Harvard study on the conformity program that was jointly funded 
by DOT and EPA confirmed this benefit. 
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Consultation is meaningful because air quality and transportation planners have 
a common goal: transportation activities that conform with the State’s air quality 
goals. A State’s air quality plan (a State implementation plan, or SIP) establishes 
emissions ceilings, or budgets, for the various types of sources that contribute to air 
pollution problems. Conformity makes State and local agencies accountable for keep¬ 
ing the total motor vehicle emissions from an area’s current and future transpor¬ 
tation activities within these air quality plan budgets. 

Communities have choices about how to address their transportation and air qual¬ 
ity needs. When a transportation plan’s emissions are greater than the allowable 
budgets in the air quality plan, areas can decide whether to revise the transpor¬ 
tation plan or revise the air quality plan. For example, some areas have added tran¬ 
sit programs to reduce the emissions of their transportation plan, while others have 
gone back to the State air quality plan to see if other sources of pollution could be 
further controlled to allow the transportation sector’s emissions budget to grow. An 
area can choose to build transportation projects that increase emissions, as long as 
the net effect of the total system is consistent with the State air quality plan. Most 
areas have been able to continue adding to their transportation network and still 
stay within their clean air budgets. 

At the heart of the conformity accounting process are computer models of an 
area’s transportation system that estimate the emissions that are produced. In 
many areas, modeling begins with the area’s own travel demand model that cal¬ 
culates the number of vehicle miles traveled on the area’s transportation network, 
and at what speeds vehicles are traveling. This information is then used in EPA’s 
MOBILE model to determine how much pollution will result from the on-road trans¬ 
portation sector. 

Some of the conformity stakeholders have said that the uncertainty in both the 
transportation and air quality emissions modelsshould be taken into account in the 
conformity process. I would like to address this comment. Although there is no way 
to know exactly how emissions will change as a result of changes to the transpor¬ 
tation system and travel patterns, models help planners make reasonable estimates. 
All the models used in this effort are surrogates of reality, and like all predictions, 
some degree of uncertainty will always be inherent. Because sound transportation 
and emissions modeling is essential to support planning, the challenge lies in devel¬ 
oping models that use current and accurate dataand can consistently represent how 
changes in travel activity and vehicle operational dynamics affect emissions. EPA 
and DOT work together continuously to upgrade our models to meet this challenge. 

While modeling will always have inherent uncertainty, the appropriate response 
to this fact is not to abandon modeling, but to continue to improve it. The 1999 Har¬ 
vard study, “Linking Transportation and Air Quality Planning: Implementation of 
the Transportation Conformity Regulation in 15 Nonattainment Areas,” funded 
jointly by DOT and EPA, found that conformity has encouraged improvement in 
modeling and the necessary data collection. The better the information going into 
the modeling, the more reliable the results. Transportation and air quality modeling 
has improved in the few years that conformity has been in place. For example, 
Charlotte, NC, is collecting new data about travel patterns of households in the 
area. New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut also have recently partnered to collect 
new household travel data. Portland, OR, is working on a new method of modeling 
their transportation system that relies on simulating actual vehicle trips. 

Furthermore, EPA’s MOBILE model was updated this year. The current version 
of the model, MOBILES, incorporates our recent knowledge about how cars and 
trucks function, as well as the effects of new air quality programs that will be in 
effect in the future, such as Tier 2 vehicle standards. These improvements in data 
collection as well as in the models themselves yield progressively better results both 
in States’ air quality plans and in conformity determinations. 

The new air quality standards for ozone and particulate matter may necessitate 
changes in the conformity program. EPA plans to propose rules and guidance for 
implementing the 8-hour ozone standard by the end of the year, and we anticipate 
that it will then take us about eight to 10 months to respond to comments and final¬ 
ize the rules and guidance. For the fine particulate matter standard, we plan to pro¬ 
pose implementation rules and guidance in spring of 2003 and finalize them in 
2004. EPA intends to designate areas as attainment, nonattainment, or 
unclassifiable with respect to the 8-hour ozone standard in late 2004. EPA expects 
to designate areas with respect to fine particles starting in 2004. 

Areas designated under the new standards will have to prepare a conforming 
transportation plan after a 1-year grace period that was recently added to the Clean 
Air Act. A few issues related to the new standards will have to be resolved for im¬ 
plementing conformity. For example, some areas that will be designated as non¬ 
attainment for the 8-hour standard are currently nonattainment with respect to the 
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l-hour standard. EPA intends to address the process and basis for determining the 
1-hour standard no longer applies in an area in its implementation rules and guid¬ 
ance, considering input from stakeholders and the public. This will occur prior to 
designating areas so that the conformity requirements as well as impacts of such 
a change on CMAQ apportionments will be clear well before areas are subject to 
them. EPA and DOT, as well as stakeholders across the U.S., have a wealth of expe¬ 
rience in implementing conformity. Newly designated areas will benefit from our 
collective experience, and EPA and DOT will provide timely guidance to these areas 
before and as they implement the program under the new standards. 

We understand that there are two aspects of the conformity process that some 
transportation planning stakeholders would like to change via the TEA-21 reau¬ 
thorization process. The first is how often conformity is required. The Clean Air Act 
requires that conformity be determined when a transportation plan or transpor¬ 
tation improvement program (TIP) is adopted, and no less frequently than every 3 
years. In addition, EPA’s conformity rule requires conformity within 18 months of 
certain “SIP triggers.” If an area cannot meet a conformity deadline, then only cer¬ 
tain types of activities can proceed (e.g., projects necessary to improve safety). 

An added requirement to determine conformity is derived from the transportation 
requirements. The Clean Air Act requires transportation plans and TIPs to conform 
before they are adopted. Transportation plans must be updated every 3 years, but 
TIPs must be updated every 2 years. Adopting a new TIP every 2 years means that 
conformity determinations must be done at least this often. 

According to some transportation planners, conformity is required too often, leav¬ 
ing them with little time to focus on planning. Some air quality planners, however, 
are concerned that changing the minimum frequency of conformity would delay the 
use of new information in modeling. Model inputs that affect total emissions, such 
as population growth, and the percentage of sport utility vehicles, trucks, and 
minivans in an area’s vehicle fleet, have been rapidly changing in the last decade. 
Some air quality planners think that a frequency of every 3 years is important for 
introducing new information into the conformity process, so that trends can be seen 
early before their impact is great and to leave time to accommodate new information 
in the process. Additionally, some air quality planners also appreciate the benefits 
of updating their SIP and emission inventories to reflect latest planning assump¬ 
tions or other new information in a timely manner. 

EPA intends to eliminate some of the 18-month “SIP triggers” in the conformity 
rule in an upcoming rulemaking. Though further discussion must occur on the issue 
of how often conformity must be done, amending the rule would simplify the process 
and address some of the concern. 

The second aspect of conformity that some transportation planners would like to 
see changed is the timeframe over which conformity must be demonstrated. Cur¬ 
rently, the conformity process examines the amount of pollution that is projected to 
occur over the entire life—20 years—of a transportation plan. Therefore, in con¬ 
formity, emissions from the last year (in most cases, the 20th year) are examined 
and compared to the motor vehicle emissions budgets in an area’s air quality plan. 
However, air quality plans cover a period of 10 years or less. 

Transportation planners suggest it is unfair to determine conformity for the 20 
year life of the plan when the air quality plan is at best, only half as long. They 
explain that since the air quality plan ends before the transportation plan, the bur¬ 
den of growth that occurs in the years that make up the remainder of the transpor¬ 
tation plan solely rests with the transportation sector. 

On the other hand, air quality planners are concerned that if transportation plans 
are 20 years, but conformity is done for a shorter period, the responsibility for miti¬ 
gating transportation pollution in the future will rest on their shoulders alone. That 
is, if transportation projects are approved and built today without regard to their 
long-term impacts on air quality, the transportation planners will be dictating the 
size of the budget in future years to the air quality planners. Air quality planners 
feel they would be left to figure out how to accommodate a predetermined budget 
within the overall air quality reductions from transportation as well as from other 
sources that will be necessary to attain or maintain the air quality standards in 
years to come. 

Several air quality planners and environmental groups also point to the time scale 
of land use decisions a as reason for retaining the 20 year conformity analysis. They 
indicate that land use decisions take many years to have an effect on air quality, 
and only when examining air quality 20 years into the future can the effects of dif¬ 
ferent plans for land use be seen. They point to areas across the country that have 
examined long term implications of land use, including Portland, Oregon; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Sacramento, California; and Denver, Colorado. For example, as a 
result of conformity, Charlotte, North Carolina, realized that their air quality would 
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be jeopardized in the future. During the period of time where they could not meet 
conformity, Charlotte focused on developing a coordinated land use and transit plan, 
and Charlotte’s citizens voted for a sales tax to help fund the new transit system. 
Charlotte realized that in order to stay a competitive city for business, it needs to 
remain an attractive place for people to want to work and live. Another example 
where the impact of land use decisions have been recognized is Atlanta, GA. Atlanta 
has made decisions about land use and investing in transit that will have long term 
benefits for the area. 

In conclusion, EPA is committed to partnering with DOT to continue our progress 
in meeting both transportation and air quality goals as the nation’s transportation 
system is developed. CMAQ, conformity, and our programs for new vehicle stand¬ 
ards and fuels are all important tools in achieving clean air. Thank you again for 
this opportunity to testify today and discuss our programs with you. I would he 
happy to respond to any questions that you may have. 


Responses by Jeffrey Holmstead to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. The Northeast States are not happy with the Mobile Source Air Toxics 
rule. They believe it is not sufficiently protective of public health. As Mr. 
Johnstone’s testimony points out—air toxics from mobile sources are expected to ex¬ 
ceed Vermont’s standards for the next three decades. What is the current status of 
the review of this rule? 

Response. EPA estimates that its programs will reduce mobile source air toxics 
by over one million tons by 2007. However, because of the continuing concern about 
the potential health impacts of public exposure to air toxics, EPA also committed 
in the 2001air toxics rule to prepare a Technical Analysis Plan designed to improve 
our understanding of the risk posed by air toxics to public health and welfare, and 
evaluate potential control strategies to further reduce risk. Based on the informa¬ 
tion developed through this Technical Analysis Plan, we will evaluate the need for 
additional control. 

EPA is currently following through on our commitment to carry out this Technical 
Analysis Plan, and we are in the process of collecting and analyzing the data that 
will help us address specific data gaps identified in the plan. We recently briefed 
States on our progress in carrying out this plan. We are evaluating additional con¬ 
trols and will continue to work with our stakeholders on completing this reevalua¬ 
tion. 

Question 2. Does the Administration plan to propose any substantial changes to 
either the CMAQ program or to the conformity [rule], as we go forward with reau¬ 
thorization? If you do, I hope you’ll get all the major stakeholders on board first. 

Response. CMAQ: 'The Administration has not finished developing a final pro¬ 
posal. EPA and DOT are currently discussing whether refinements to the program 
would be appropriate. We are also reviewing the recommendations of the National 
Academy of Sciences CMAQ study to determine whether to propose changes in re¬ 
sponse to these recommendations. Since CMAQ eligibility and apportionment are 
tied to the air quality status of an area, we are concerned about how to account for 
States’ need to implement the new 8-hour ozone and PM2.5 air quality standards. 
Under active consideration is a proposal that maintains a balance between making 
the program available to new nonattainment areas and continuing to provide sup¬ 
port to the existing nonattainment and maintenance areas. 

EPA is in the process of reaching out to our stakeholders to get their views on 
the issues. Air quality agencies support the program and desire a more definitive 
and consistent role in project evaluation and selection. 

Transportation Conformity—: The Administration has not yet finished developing 
a final proposal. EPA believes that transportation conformity continues to serve its 
purpose of ensuring that new transportation activities are consistent with areas’ 
clean air goals. However, some stakeholders believe that targeted improvements, 
perhaps through TEA-21 reauthorization, may be warranted. While we have heard 
some views and recommendations for changing the conformity program, EPA is still 
reviewing information from the full spectrum of stakeholders. EPA is committed to 
considering options and recommendations from the full range of conformity stake¬ 
holders prior to forming final positions on specific issues. 

Question 3. Since many surface transportation projects are already targeted at 
congestion mitigation, should we split off that purpose from the CMAQ program and 
focus more on air quality? 
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Response. We believe no additional benefit would be gained from eliminating con¬ 
gestion mitigation from the program in the law. Statutory language and the pro¬ 
gram guidance developed jointly hy DOT and ERA clearly establish emission reduc¬ 
tions as a requirement for project eligibility. Congestion mitigation projects are eligi¬ 
ble, but only if they produce emission reductions in addition to their effect on traffic 
flow. While there may be disagreement as to the efficacy and permanence of traffic 
flow improvement projects, there is wide agreement that some traffic flow improve¬ 
ment projects, if designed and implemented with air quality improvement as a pri¬ 
mary purpose, can produce emission reductions. 

Those who oppose using CMAQ funds for congestion mitigation projects have fo¬ 
cused most of their attention on what they perceive to be a bias toward funding traf¬ 
fic flow projects. This category of projects accounts for approximately 33 percent of 
CMAQ funds and 43 percent of the CMAQ projects, and is second to the largest cat¬ 
egory of funding which is transit. Multiple goals for a regional transportation sys¬ 
tem and the complexity of transportation funding can, in some cases, create a tend¬ 
ency to propose projects and then match the project to eligible funding programs. 
In that case, air quality improvement may be viewed as a secondary benefit of the 
project. Critics argue that projects should be developed with emphasis on effective¬ 
ness in achieving the purpose of the funding program as the priority. 

EPA recognizes the need to balance multiple transportation goals, including both 
air quality and congestion relief, and that the flexibility of CMAQ eligibility is of 
great value for regional planning. Restricting congestion mitigation projects from 
CMAQ funding would remove a potential transportation tool for State and local 
agencies to address their air quality problem. EPA believes that sharpening the 
focus on air quality improvement could be done administratively through revised 
guidance while preserving the flexibility for areas to fund congestion mitigation 
projects with air quality benefits. 

Question 4. Last August, Mr. Brenner told us that the Agency would soon be 
issuing a determination on a petition to regulate greenhouse gas emissions from ve¬ 
hicles as pollutants. What’s the status of that petition? 

Response. On October 29, 1999, the International Center for Technology Assess¬ 
ment and a coalition of 18 environmental and energy organizations petitioned EPA 
to regulate certain greenhouse gas emissions from new motor vehicles. The petition 
asks EPA to carry out what petitioners assert to be a mandatory duty under Clean 
Air Act section 202(a)(1). 

EPA opened a public docket for the petition in January 2000 and published a re¬ 
quest for public comment in the Eederal Register on January 23, 2001. The public 
comment period closed on May 23, 2001. EPA received about 50,000 comments on 
the petition. EPA is currently preparing a response to the petition. We expect to 
publish the response in the Federal Register after it completes internal manage¬ 
ment review and is signed by Administrator Whitman. 

Question 5. In general, would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. Yes. By its very nature, the conformity process ensures that only trans¬ 
portation strategies and technologies as a whole that are consistent with clean air 
goals are invested in. When areas have found that preliminary projections from 
planned transportation projects exceed the emissions budgets established in the SIP, 
they have several options from which to choose for resolving the air quality issue 
and finalizing a transportation plan and TIP that conforms. For example, some 
areas have chosen to revise their SIP and emissions budgets by updating planning 
assumptions or investing in additional control measures in the SIP to allow for addi¬ 
tional growth in transportation. Alternatively, other areas have changed the mix of 
projects and/or invested in projects that have an emissions benefit to their plan and 
TIP so that conformity could be demonstrated. In particular, some of these areas 
have invested in transit and land-use strategies that could potentially provide air 
quality benefits. (See below for a list of examples that have utilized these various 
approaches to resolve conformity issues.) 

We also believe that transportation conformity has been very successful at inte¬ 
grating transportation and air quality planning through the interagency consulta¬ 
tion process. We routinely hear from both transportation and air quality agencies 
that conformity has markedly improved the interagency consultation and working 
relationships between the two agencies. This interaction between transportation and 
air quality planners has become particularly critical to the timely resolution of con¬ 
formity issues in high growth areas where emissions from cars and trucks are a 
major contributor to the air quality problem. Specific examples of where positive air 
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quality results and interagency consultation have occurred via the conformity and/ 
or SIP processes include the following: 

• Baltimore, MD: Revised SIP and added transit and other control measures to 
plan/TIP (1999/2000). 

• Kent and New Castle Counties, DE: Added new control measures, including 
OBD and expanded transit, to the TIP (2001). 

• Hampton Road, VA: Revised SIP by adding local controls and added CMAQ 
projects (2001). 

• Washington DC: Revised SIP to incorporate a NOx substitution mechanism 
(1999/2000). 

• Atlanta, GA: Altered land-use strategies and added control measures (2000). 

• Dayton / Springfield, OH: Revised SIP to incorporate a safety margin and 
therefore enlarge the motor vehicle emissions budgets (1999). 

• Salt Lake City, UT: Revised SIP to incorporate a PM-lO/NOx trading mecha¬ 
nism (2002) 

• Las Vegas, NV: Revised SIP to add/extend control measures to ensure con¬ 
formity in future years (2000). 

• Sacramento, CA: SIP and conformity issues lead to investment of $70 million 
in a diesel retrofit program (2000). 

• Charlotte, NC: Conformity issue prompted voters to pass a $50 million tax ref¬ 
erendum to support a long-term transit/land-use plan (1998). 

Question 6. In general, what’s the general ratio of spending on planning in the 
States for air quality versus transportation planning? 

Response. EPA does not maintain information related to individual State funding 
on air quality planning versus transportation planning, but suspects the amount of 
funding for each activity will vary from State to State depending on the extent of 
air quality problems and growth that exists in each State. To gain a comprehensive 
comparison of funding for transportation and air quality planning, the respective 
agencies in each State should be queried. 

Question 7. Why did it take so long to finalize the MOBILE6 model and when 
does EPA plan to update that model? 

Response. The scope of MOBILE6 was unprecedented both in terms of the science 
that went into the model, and the review process under which the model was devel¬ 
oped and released. In terms of the science of the model, many significant changes 
were made to reflect new data in several areas, including in-use deterioration, “real- 
world” driving, fuel sulfur content, and “off-cycle” heavyduty vehicle emissions. In 
terms of the review process, all of the technical aspects of MOBILE6 underwent 
public review as well as formal peer review—a process which was conducted for over 
50 technical documents. Following the development and review of these technical in¬ 
puts, once the model was complete in draft form it underwent a “preview” period 
for State and local agencies at the request of STAPPA/ALAPCO, which lasted over 
1 year. The length of time to finalize MOBILE6 was directly related to the effort 
needed to update the broad rang:e of science incorporated in the model, and to en¬ 
sure the model underwent sufficient review in the scientific, stakeholder and user 
communities. 

EPA is planning to update MOBILES with MOVES (Multi-scale Motor Vehicle & 
Equipment Emission System). A primary impetus for this effort is the National Re¬ 
search Council’s review of EPA’s mobile source modeling program, published in 
2000, which recommended a) the development of a modeling system more capable 
of supporting smaller-scale analyses; b) improved characterization of emissions from 
high-emitting vehicles, heavy-duty vehicles, and offroad sources; c) improved charac¬ 
terization of particulate matter and toxic emissions; d) improved model evaluation 
and uncertainty assessments; and e) a long-term planning effort coordinated with 
other governmental entities engaged in emissions modeling. EPA is planning to re¬ 
place the current MOBILES model with the new MOVES model by the fall of 2005. 

Question 8. As the Congress moves forward with a renewable fuels standard and 
ban MTBE, what affect will that have on areas ability to attain the 8-hour ozone 
standard and develop new vehicle emissions budgets to use in conformity? 

Response. The version of the energy bill passed by the Senate in 2002 would have 
required EPA to maintain the emission benefits derived from the reformulated gaso¬ 
line (REG) program. The REG program contains minimum emission reduction re¬ 
quirements that must be achieved regardless of the type of oxygenate that may be 
used in REG. Therefore, we would not have expected the Senate energy bill to have 
any significant effect on areas’ ability to attain the new ozone standard or their abil¬ 
ity to develop new motor vehicle emissions budgets for use in conformity. EPA is 
currently developing its proposed rule designed to implement the new 8 hour ozone 
standard. We expect the RFG program to continue to be an integral part of our na- 
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tional strategy in assisting areas to reach attainment under the new standard. The 
Administration looks forward to working with the 108’ Congress on a comprehensive 
energy bill that will enhance our energy security, protect our environment and sup¬ 
port our economy. 

Question 9. When will EPA and DOT promulgate changes to the regulations to 
implement the 1999 court decision on conformity? 

Response. EPA is currently working on a proposed rulemaking to incorporate into 
the conformity rule EPA’s May 14, 1999, and DOT’s January 2, 2002, revised guid¬ 
ance implementing the court decision; we anticipate publication of this proposed 
rule in early 2003. Specifically, this proposal will address two major issues affected 
by the court regarding projects during a conformity lapse and EPA’s process for 
finding newly submitted budgets appropriate to use in a conformity determination 
(i.e., the “adequacy process”). EPA’s May 14, 1999, guidance and DOT’s revised Jan¬ 
uary 2, 2002, guidance describe how the conformity program is to be implemented 
in a manner that is consistent with the court decision. Nonattainment and mainte¬ 
nance areas have been operating under this existing guidance since the court deci¬ 
sion was made on March 2, 1999. 

EPA also published a final rulemaking on August 6, 2002 (67 PR 50808) that re¬ 
vised the timing for redetermining conformity after a State submits an air quality 
plan for the first time (i.e., an “initial” SIP submission). This rule change was nec¬ 
essary as a result of the court’s decision that EPA must first find newly submitted 
budgets appropriate for conformity purposes (i.e., “adequate”) before such budgets 
could be used. An effect of the combination of the court decision and EPA’s previous 
rule was that a significant portion of the 18-month time period given to demonstrate 
conformity to an initial SIP could elapse prior to the time EPA made a determina¬ 
tion that the submitted budgets were adequate. This final rule corrects the dis¬ 
connect that existed between the previous rule and court decision, and as a result, 
gives areas the full 18months to determine conformity to budgets from an initial 
SIP. 

Question 10. Please submit to the committee information on the share of emis¬ 
sions of VOC, NO, PM, and CO that comes from motor vehicles today, in 2005, and 
in any future SIP attainment years for the 50 largest cities in the U.S. (Or for all 
non-attainment areas). 

Response. In January 2001, EPA promulgated 2007 heavy-duty engine and vehicle 
standards and highway diesel fuel sulfur control requirements. For this rulemaking, 
EPA developed emission estimates for metropolitan areas in 1996, 2007, 2020 and 
2030 for the following pollutants—volatile organic compounds (VOCs), nitrogen ox¬ 
ides (NO,), particulate matter (PM) and carbon monoxide (CO). Table 1 presents the 
share of emissions in the above three calendar years for each of the following source 
categories—area, electrical generation, on-road mobile sources and non-road mobile 
sources—in the 50 most populous metropolitan areas in the U.S. 

EPA does not routinely prepare emissions projections for future years. Rather, 
projections are made for particular projects or actions which require them. The most 
recent such project that has reached completion is the January 2001 rulemaking on 
emissions from highway heavy-duty diesel vehicles/engines and sulfur content of 
highway diesel fuel. For that rulemaking, projections were based on the 1996 base 
year and included only 2007, 2020, and 2030. We are therefore unable to provide 
projections at the requested SIP attainment year intervals (e.g., 2005). 

It is also necessary to explain that having been created by EPA during the year 
or so prior to the January 2001 promulgation of the diesel rule, these estimates are 
now somewhat dated. Emissions estimation approaches evolve continually, and the 
last several years have been a time of considerable change for mobile source meth¬ 
odologies in particular. For example, the projections presented in the attached tables 
are based on a modified version of the MOBILES emissions model, while MOBILE6 
is now the current method. We will soon be publishing on our website emission esti¬ 
mates for the 1970 through 2001 period based on MOBILES and other recent im¬ 
provements in data and methods. These new estimates will not exactly match the 
information for 1996 presented in the tables provided here, and it would be inappro¬ 
priate to compare them to the 2007, 2020, or 2030 projections. Also, these estimates 
cannot be expected to exactly match estimates prepared and published by individual 
State or local air pollution or transportation planning agencies. Generally, State and 
local agencies are more able than EPA to incorporate more detailed data on local 
conditions, which improves the quality of the emission estimates they prepare. 

Question 11. EPA has released for the first time in 10 years a new National Air 
Toxics Assessment, which provides estimates hy zip code, of hazardous air pollut¬ 
ants by source. A very high share of these is from motor vehicles. Based on this 
new data, please submit to the committee estimates for the maximum exposures 
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from hazardous air toxics and the share of these emissions that come from mobile 
sources, for each of the 50 largest cities in the U.S. 

Response. EPA’s National Air Toxics Assessment (NATA) assesses emissions, am¬ 
bient concentrations, inhalation exposure, and inhalation risk from 33 hazardous air 
pollutants emitted by outdoor sources in 1996. While results of the assessment were 
determined at the census tract level, because of inventory limitations, they are most 
meaningful when viewed at the National, State, or County level. 

The assessment estimates upper-bound lifetime cancer risks to an average ex¬ 
posed individual at each census tract in the country. That means that actual risks 
are likely to be either equal to or less than the risks estimated by this study, but 
some risks may be greater. It also estimates hazard quotients for adverse health ef¬ 
fects other than cancer. A hazard quotient is the ratio between the potential expo¬ 
sure to the substance and the highest level of exposure at which the risk of adverse 
effects is considered to be negligible. If a hazard quotient is calculated to be less 
than 1, then no adverse health effects are expected as a result of exposure. If a haz¬ 
ard quotient is greater than 1, then adverse health effects are possible. While the 
hazard quotient cannot be directly translated to a probability that adverse health 
effects will occur, increasing the value of the hazard quotient above 1 corresponds 
to increasing risk of adverse health effects. . It is especially important to note that 
a hazard quotient greater than 1 does not necessarily mean that adverse effects will 
occur, just that they are possible. 

Table 2 presents cumulative upper bound lifetime (70 year) inhalation cancer 
risks for a typical person in each of the 100 largest counties in the United States. 
On average, mobile sources, including highway motor vehicles and non-road equip¬ 
ment (e.g., lawnmowers, construction equipment, boats, planes, locomotives) are pre¬ 
dicted to account for 40 percent of the cumulative upper bound cancer risk and 
about 80 percent of the non-cancer effects. Although ERA has concluded that diesel 
exhaust is a likely human carcinogen, cancer risks are not quantified for this pollut¬ 
ant. This is because data are not sufficient to develop a numerical estimate of car¬ 
cinogenic potency. However, EPA has concluded that diesel exhaust ranks with the 
other substances that the national-scale assessment suggests pose the greatest rel¬ 
ative risk. 

Question 12. Recent peer-reviewed research papers published by TRB showed an 
average observed elasticity of regional vehicle miles traveled (VMT) with respect to 
regional lane miles of capacity of 0.83. Has EPA reviewed and evaluated the ade¬ 
quacy of regional travel models used to prepare SIP motor vehicle emissions inven¬ 
tories and attainment plans with respect to this important measure of induced traf¬ 
fic, which can have a profound effect on forecast traffic and motor vehicle emissions? 
If not, what steps will EPA take in the next months to assure timely progress in 
assessing regional travel models against this scientific benchmark and to assure cor¬ 
rection of MPO models that do not now adequately reflect induced traffic effects? 

Response. EPA recognizes the importance of this issue and the effect it can have 
on travel demand forecasting, but the Agency does not have a direct role in review¬ 
ing regional travel models. DOT is responsible for evaluating regional travel fore¬ 
casting models as part of the Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) certifi¬ 
cation process. EPA regional offices participate in the certification process and have 
established consultative agreements with DOT and the State and local transpor¬ 
tation planning agencies. EPA has guidance on the use of travel models and the 
forecasting process, especially regarding the travel activity data and growth as¬ 
sumptions that are used in the analysis, but we generally defer to the travel model 
experts at DOT when we have questions about the adequacy of the models them¬ 
selves. 

The complex nature of induced travel demand is the subject of several recent and 
highly regarded studies, yet definitive conclusions about the relationship between 
added capacity and air quality have not been drawn. Current thinking by travel 
forecasting and travel modeling experts generally support the conclusion that re¬ 
duced travel costs (usually measured in terms of reduced travel time and increased 
convenience) result in additional travel. There is a wide range of estimates about 
the amount of travel induced. Whether or not the induced travel translates into deg¬ 
radation of air quality is highly dependant on local transportation, economic, and 
meteorological conditions. 

EPA’s Office of Transportation and Air Quality (OTAQ) has jointly sponsored 
travel model research, training and technical assistance to transportation and air 
quality agencies through the Federal Highway Administration’s Travel Model Im¬ 
provement Program. For the longer term, the best potential for accurately rep¬ 
resenting induced travel effects of added capacity is through a new transportation 
analysis tool known as the Transportation Analysis Simulation System 
(TRANSIMS). TRANSIMS is a suite of data bases, models, and simulations being 
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developed by DOT with the participation and support of OTAQ’s transportation and 
emissions modeling staff. 

Question 13. Part 1: Various comments at the hearing pertained to coordination 
of the timing of SIPS, TIPs, and transportation plans. It would be helpful to this 
review of facts to understand EPA’s administration of SIP revisions and how motor 
vehicle emissions budgets (MVEB’s) have been modified over time, and how fre¬ 
quently conformity determination have been updated. 

Response. Review of Facts: Timing of Conformity Frequency and Updates for 
Plans, TIPs and SIPS Transportation conformity is implemented to achieve its pur¬ 
pose as defined by the Clean Air Act under the following air quality and transpor¬ 
tation schedules: Clean Air Act Requirements 

Transportation Conformity: According to the Clean Air Act, transportation plans 
and TIPs in nonattainment and maintenance areas must conform to the SIP before 
they are adopted by an MPO. Under DOT’s transportation planning regulation, met¬ 
ropolitan nonattainment and maintenance areas must develop a new transportation 
plan that covers at least a 20 year timeframe every 3 years. In addition. Title 23 
requires these areas to update their TIPs every 2 years. TIPs cover a shorter time- 
frame (at least 3 years) and consist of a subset of projects from the transportation 
plan. Since TIPs are required to be updated every 2 years, metropolitan nonattain¬ 
ment and maintenance areas are required to demonstrate conformity at a minimum 
of every 2 years. An option that has been suggested to eliminate the mismatch be¬ 
tween frequency of plan and TIP updates via TEA-21 reauthorization is to stream¬ 
line the plan and TIP into one planning document. EPA recognizes the advantages 
of aligning the frequency of TIP updates with transportation plan updates. 

The Clean Air Act also requires conformity to be determined at least every 3 
years. In nonattainment and maintenance areas, both the metropolitan transpor¬ 
tation plan update cycle and the conformity determination cycle start at the time 
FHWA and FTA make, the conformity determination on the plan; thus, both plan 
and conformity updates occur on the same 3 year cycle. 

SIPS: Once a SIP is submitted for a particular Clean Air Act purpose, and ap¬ 
proved by EPA, the . motor vehicle emissions budgets in the approved SIP remain 
in effect until the State decides to update the SIP. The SIP’s motor vehicle emis¬ 
sions budgets, in effect, estimate the amount of emissions from the transportation 
sector that the air could absorb and still allow the area to attain the National Ambi¬ 
ent Air Quality Standards. There is no statutory or administrative requirement to 
update approved SIPs on a regular basis, with few exceptions. For example, rate of 
progress and attainment SIPs, as well as regular emissions inventory updates that 
could trigger a SIP revision, are required in serious and above ozone areas. See 
EPA’s response to Senator Jeffords questions #14-18 for more information on SIPs 
in serious and above ozone areas. The types of SIPs that must be submitted by an 
area are dictated by the Clean Air Act and vary according to the pollutant and clas¬ 
sification of the area. 

Although the CAA does not mandate regular SIP updates, some areas have up¬ 
dated or are in the process of updating their SIPs and as a result, may have more 
recent mobile source emissions budgets available for conformity purposes. In par¬ 
ticular, areas that have had conformity difficulties have often addressed such issues 
by revising their SIPs to incorporate new planning assumptions and data and/or ad¬ 
ditional control measures to allow for growth in transportation (e.g., Baltimore MD, 
New Jersey, Salt Lake City UT, Albuquerque NM). In addition, under EPA’s 
MOBILE6 policy, all States that took MOBILE5-based preliminary estimates of 
credit for Tier 2 vehicle emission regulation benefits in their current SIPs are com¬ 
mitted to revise their mobile source budgets with MOBILE6 within 1-2 years after 
MOBILEB’s release on January 29, 2002 (e.g.. New York City, Philadelphia PA, Bal¬ 
timore MD, Washington DC, Houston TX, Dallas TX, St. Louis MO). Also, States 
typically update their SIPs after a change in attainment status, for example, when 
an area requests redesignation and develops a maintenance plan with new motor 
vehicle emissions budgets (e.g., Denver CO, Louisville KY, Pittsburgh PA, Cin¬ 
cinnati OH, Richmond VA, Nashville TN). In these cases, however, once areas de¬ 
velop a maintenance plan such budgets can be in place for up to 10 years because 
maintenance plans cover a 10-year timeframe. 

Transportation Conformity Rule Requirements 

In addition to the statutory requirements, there are specific triggers in the con¬ 
formity regulation that warrant a new conformity determination within 18-months 
of certain SIP actions. For instance, EPA’s conformity rule requires conformity to 
be done within 18 months of EPA’s adequacy finding for an initial SIP and within 
18 months of EPA’s approval of a SIP. This 18 month requirement is intended to 
ensure that when an area has a new SIP that establishes a new budget, the new 
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air quality information is, integrated into the conformity process in a timely manner 
(otherwise, areas could wait up to 3 years before that new, relevant air quality in¬ 
formation is incorporated). EPA is currently working on a proposed rulemaking to 
eliminate some of these 18-month triggers and streamline others to reduce redun¬ 
dancy and unnecessary burden on conformity implementers. 

Question 13. Part 2: Please identify each MVEB that has been approved, found 
to be adequate or submitted with a determination pending for NOx, VOCs, primary 
PM, and PM precursors, if any, for each nonattainment area. This should be sub¬ 
mitted for each metropolitan area or region of a State that at any time following 
November 15, 1990, has been classified as a serious, severe or extreme ozone non¬ 
attainment area or a serious PM-10 nonattainment area, based on approved or sub¬ 
mitted ozone and PM-10 SIPs, or the documents containing such information. This 
should include MVEB’s that applied in the past and MVEB’s that apply to future 
milestone, attainment and maintenance deadlines. 

This should include for each WEB the date such MVEB was submitted to EPA, 
the date it became effective for transportation conformity purposes, the numerical 
limitation on motor vehicle emissions within the nonattainment area established by 
the MVEB for each of the pollutants listed in this require; the dates when con¬ 
formity determinations were made by the MPO, and/or US DOT with respect to 
each such MVEB; and copies of any such conformity determinations received by 
EPA. 

Response. Please see Table 3. Also, note that this table includes information on 
when conformity determinations have been made using any adequate or approved 
budgets. In addition, we have attached to our responses to the Senate EPW Com¬ 
mittee EPA’s written comments on these conformity determinations where available. 
However, several of the EPA Regional Offices’ comments are typically expressed ver¬ 
bally via the interagency consultation process, and therefore, specific dates and com¬ 
ments could not be provided. 

Considering the volume of information/documentation (e.g., MOBTLF, input ta¬ 
bles; tables of link listing) that is contained within a transportation plan and TIP 
and its respective conformity determination, we have only provided this specific in¬ 
formation for conformity determinations as agreed to by your staff. Although not ex¬ 
haustive, this table, accompanying materials and our preceding review of facts, 
should provide you with a general understanding of the SIP and transportation 
planning schedules and availability of SIP budgets for conformity purposes. 

Question 14. For each serious, severe or extreme ozone nonattainment area, 
please state the total allowable emissions, or “target value,” for each ozone pre¬ 
cursor pollutant that has been established for the 1996 VOC reduction milestone, 
and each post-1996 3-year milestone deadline that EPA has approved as part of a 
SIP revision submitted to meet the reasonable further progress (rate of progress) re¬ 
quirements of section 182(c)(2)(B) and (C) of the Act. 

Table 1: Target VOC emissions and target NOx emission substitutions tor ROP milestone in 
Ozone SIPs in tons per day 


Extreme Area 


Area 

1996 

1999 

2002 

2005 

2008 

2010 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

South Coast, CA . 

1144 

1161 

NR 

1012 

NR 

876 

1419 

739 

1294 

414 

530 


Severe Areas 


Area 

1996 

1999 

2002 

2005 

2007 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

CT Portion ot NY-Nl-CT. 

116 

108 

116 

95 

115 

83 

115 

77 

113 

NJ portion ot NY-NJ-CT . 

732 

735 

102 

616 

403 

578 

461 

574 

470 

NY portion of NY-NJ-CT . 

884 

844 

52 

758 

105 

738 

144 

724 

149 

NJ portion of PA-NJ-DE-MD . 

279 

284 

69 

202 

NR 

184 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Baltimore, MD . 

253 

253 

397 

242 

366 

230 

342 

NR 

NR 

MD portion of Philadelphia-Wilmington- 
Trentorr. 

14 

13 

12 

11 

12 

9 

12 

NR 

NR 
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Severe Areas 


Area 

1996 

1999 

2002 

2005 

2007 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

VOC 

NOx 

PA portion of Philadelphia-Wilmington- 










Trenton . 

488 

488 

382 

456 

362 

431 

340 

NR 

NR 

DE portion of Philadelphia-Wilmington- 










Trenton . 

116 

112 

147 

99 

146 

96 

135 

NR 

NR 

IL-Chicago/ Northwest IN. 

857 

808 

1820 

770 

1657 

741 

1514 

739 

1413 

IN-Chicago/ Northwest IN . 

158 

140 

NR 

120 

NR 

103 

NR 

93 

NR 

Wl-Milwaukee/Racine . 

288 

249 

368 

234 

343 

226 

316 

222 

299 

Houston, TX . 

813 

772 

1192 

696 

1127 

695 

694 

936 


Southeast Desert, CA. 

NA 









Sacramento, CA . 

NA 

142 

172 

124 

142 

107 

98 

NR 

NR 

San Joaquin Valley, CA. 

433 

383 

379 

if 






Ventura, CA . 

68 

60 

NR 

53 

57 

45 

52 

NR 

NR 


* Area bumperJ up to Severe on December 10, 2001 


Severe Areas 


Area 

1996 

1999 

VOC 

VOC 

NOx 

Greater CT. 

331 

307 

298 

Providence, Rl . 

142 

137 

86 

Springfield, MA . 

122 

115 

97 


658 

588 

828 

NH portion of Boston-Worcestcr . 

41 

38 

48 


30 

28 

39 

Washington, DC-MD-VA . 

385 

380 

615 


443 

420 

NR 

Dallas-Fort Worth, TX. 

466 

406 

580 

El Paso, TX. 

57 

IP 

NR 

Baton Rouge, LA .... 

164 

144 

NR 


13 

12 

40 

Phoenix, AZ . 

232 

NR 

NR 

Santa Barbara, CA. 

42 

43 

43 

San Diego, CA. 

241 

212 

174 


NR: Not required 

NOx reductions are substitutes for some VOC reductions. 

Miiestones not required for attainment years. The attainment dates for the ozone area ciassifications are as foiiows: 

Serious .... 1999 1 Severe. . . 2005 or 2007 
Extreme .... 2010 

iP: Not required because rate of progress not required due to internationai transport. NA: EPA has not acted on proposed target(s). 

Question 15. Please identify any nonattainment area for which a rate-of-progress 
allowable emission target has not been established for any precursor pollutant, for 
any milestone period; and identify the specific milestone period(s) defined by section 
182(c)(2)(B) and (g) for which no rate-of-progress target has been established. Also, 
please provide copies of each milestone compliance demonstration required by sec¬ 
tion 182(g) that has been submitted by the State for each nonattainment area in¬ 
cluded within the scope of this request, copies of each determination or other action 
the Administrator or EPA regional office has made with regard to each submitted 
milestone compliance demonstration, and with regard to each milestone compliance 
demonstration not filed, and copies of any submissions made by any State to satisfy 
the obligations prescribed by Clean Air Act section 182(g)(3). 

Response. “Rate-of-Progress” milestones were established for all nonattainment 
areas except: 

1. Southeast Desert Nonattainment Area in California. A major cause of the 
area’s nonattainment is transport of pollutant from the Los Angeles area (South 
Coast Air Quality Management District). 

2. El Paso, Texas did not have a 1999 ROP target because a major portion of its 
pollution is caused by international transport of pollutant from Mexico. 

3. Sacramento, California: 1996 ROP target. 
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Table 2: List of Requested Documents Relating to Milestone Compliance Demonstrations 

Area Documents/comment 


Extreme Areas 

South Coast, CA . See Document No. 32 through 36 Attachment. 

Severe Areas 

DE portion of PA-NJ-DE-MD . See document Nos 47—56 Attachment 

IL portion of Chicago/ Northwest IN . See Document No. 17, 20 and 21 Attachment. 

IN portion of Chicago/ Northwest IN . See Document No. 19. 

Milwaukee/ Racine, Wl . See Document No. 18. 

Southeast Desert, CA . See Document No. 32 through 36, 41 and 42 Attachment. A major cause of the 

area’s nonattainment is transport of pollutant from the Los Angeles area 
(South Coast Air Quality Management District). 

Sacramento, CA. See Document No. 32 through 36 and 39 and 40 Attachment 

San Joaquin Valley, CA . See Document No. 32 through 36 and 38 Attachment 

Ventura, CA . See Document No. 32 through 36 Attachment 

Serious Areas 

Atlanta, GA. See Documents No. 9 through 16 Attachment 

El Paso, TX . See Document No. 25 Attaohment. El Paso not required to have a plan for 3 

peroent per year after 1996 because the ozone concentrations caused by 
international transport. 

East Kern, CA . See Dooument No. 32 through 36 Attaohment. Eastern Kern County Nonattain¬ 

ment area was previously a part of the San loaquin Valley Nonattainment 
Area. 

Phoenix, AZ. See Document No. 46 Attachment 

San Diego, CA . See Document No. 32 through 37 and 43 Attachment 


In the late 1990’s, EPA began to draft a rule outlining two possible approaches 
that States could use to perform milestone compliance demonstrations called for 
under section 182(g): (1) emission inventory updates (where possible) and/or (2) indi¬ 
cators of compliance such as growth rates, VMT change information, regulations 
planned and adopted, etc. As it analyzed the issue, EPA recognized that technical 
problems, centering upon the timeliness of State emission inventory updates and as¬ 
sociated growth projections, would arise in many States when the control agencies 
would attempt to develop complete milestone demonstrations. In other words, many 
States would have problems with getting the periodic inventories synchronized with 
the milestone compliance time period. For States with this problem, the cost would 
have been prohibitive to implement a revised emissions inventory program, or a sep¬ 
arate new inventory program, that matched the compliance milestone demonstration 
period. EPA found that it would have been prohibitively costly (if not impossible) 
to condense the process of collecting and quality assuring emissions data, which 
could take from 12 to 18 months, into a 90-day period. For these reasons, and be¬ 
cause we did not find reliable, readily available methods to evaluate milestone com¬ 
pliance demonstrations, EPA did not finalize a rule requiring such demonstrations. 
However, 

EPA has issued the following guidance documents that outline how to calculate 
the many different inventories and how to prepare rate-of-progress SIP revisions: 

1. Guidance on the Adjusted Base Year Inventory and the 1996 Target for the 15 
Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-92-005, October 1992. (Document No. 
1 Attachment) 

2. Guidance for Growth Factors, Projections, and Control Strategies for the 15 
Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-002, March 1993. 

(Document No. 2 Attachment) 

3. Guidance on the Relationship Between the 15 Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans 
and Other Provisions of the Clean Air Act Amendments, EPA-452/R-93-007, May 
1993. (Document No. 3 Attachment) 

4. Guidance on Preparing Enforceable Regulations and Compliance Programs for 
the 15 Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-005, June 1993. (Document 
No. 4 Attachment) 

5. Guidance on the Post-1996 Rate-of-Progress Plan and Attainment Demonstra¬ 
tion, EPA-452/R-93-015, January 1994.(Erratta 2-18-94) (Document No. 5 Attach¬ 
ment) 

Question 16. For any nonattainment area that has not demonstrated compliance 
with section 182(g) either based on a submission that demonstrates noncompliance 
or the failure to submit a demonstration, please provide copies of any documents 
to or from the State that discuss or include information regarding actions that have 
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been taken, are to be taken or that are under consideration to correct the failure 
to achieve the emissions reductions required for such milestone. 

Response. For the reasons explained in the response to question 15, we sent no 
correspondence to States on the topic of failure to submit milestone compliance dem¬ 
onstrations. We did, however, send some States letters concerning methods of dem¬ 
onstrating compliance. 

In May 1997, letters were sent to Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hamp¬ 
shire regarding actions the States could take to document that their ROP plans 
were on track. (See Documents Nos. 6, 7, and 8.) In response to our letter, Con¬ 
necticut submitted rule effectiveness studies for their cutback asphalt and gasoline 
loading racks rules, and Massachusetts evaluated compliance rates with its gasoline 
station vapor recovery systems and eventually submitted a revised regulation to ad¬ 
dress compliance problems it discovered with this rule. (These State studies and 
regulations are not included with this response.) 

Question 17. For each ozone nonattainment area classified as “serious” prior to 
1999, please provide copies of (i) any determination made by EPA pursuant to Clean 
Air Act section 181(b)(2)(A) with regard to determining whether such area attained 
the NAAQS on or before November 1999, and (ii) any notice published pursuant to 
section 181(b)(2)(B). 

Table 3: Determination of Attainment under 5181(b)(2)(A) of the Clean Air Act 


Area 


Comment 


Serious Areas 


Greater CT . See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2001/Januari//Day-03/a62.htm 

Providence, Rl . See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/1999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 

See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIW2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 
Springfield, MA. See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/January/Day-03/a38.htm 


MA portion of Boston-Lawrence-Worcester See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 

See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 
NH portion of Boston-Lawrence-Worcester See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 


See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 

Portsmouth-Dover-Rochester, NH . See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIRlJ999/June/Day-09/al4595.htm 

See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-20/al7472.htm 
See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2000/July/Day-25/al7472.htm 

Washington, DC-MD-VA. See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/January/Day-03/a6l.htm 

JJ.S. Court of Appeals for DC vacated the SIP/extension on 7/2/02 

Atlanta, GA . See Document No. 13 Attachment 

http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/May/Day-07/al JJ76.htm 
JJth Circuit stayed EPA's SIP approval 

Dallas-Fort Worth, TX . See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/January/Day-J8/al346.htm 

El Paso, TX . International transport area 

Baton Rouge, LA . See http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/October/Day-02/a24763.htm 

San Joaquin Valley, CA . See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/November/Day08/a27289.htm 

East Kern, CA . See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/November/Day08/a27289.htm 

Phoenix, AZ. See htfp://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J997/November/Day06/a29396.htm and 

http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/200J/May/Day30/a J35J2.htm 

Santa Barbara, CA . See http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/J997/Deoember/DayJ0/a32332.htm and 

http://www.epa.gOv/fedrgstr/EPAAIR/2002/August/Day-27/a2J285.btm 
San Diego, CA . bttp://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/August/Day-23/a2J560.htm 


Question 18. For each ozone nonattainment area classified as “severe,” please pro¬ 
vide copies of the SIP revision required by Clean Air Act section 185, any cor¬ 
respondence to or from the State where such area is located regarding such submis¬ 
sion, and any proposed and final actions by EPA regarding such SIP submissions. 

Response. Table 4 lists the requested documents pertaining to section 185 SIP re¬ 
visions (emissions fees in severe areas that fail to attain by their Clean Air Act at¬ 
tainment date). 
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Table 4: SIP Submissions for Emission Fees for Failing fo Affain Under 185 of fhe Clean Air Aof 

Area Comment 


Severe Areas 


Milwaukee/ Racine, Wl . See http://www.epa.gov/fetlrgstr/EPA-AIR/2002/June/Day-25/al5870.htm. See 

Documents No. 22-24 Attachment. 

San Joaquin Valley, CA . See Documents No. 27-31 and 58-62 Attachment. San Joaquin Valley APCD 

Rule 3170 (Document 61) is also available at: http://www.valleyair.org/rules/ 
currntruies/r3170.dpf. 


The provision was adopted on May 16, 2002 and submitted to EPA on August 
6, 2002. EPA is reviewing the submitted materials and plans to propose its 
action in March 2003 and complete action in September 2003. 

Note: We are aware of one State, Pennsylvania, that has adopted State regulations with an emissions tee provision in response to the sec¬ 
tion 185 requirement. The fee would apply in the Pennsylvania portion of the Philadelphia nonattainment area. See Section 4006.4 in Docu¬ 
ment 57. 


LIST OF ATTACHED DOCUMENTS 

1. Guidance on the Adjusted Base Year Inventory and the 1996 Target for the 15 
Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-92-005, October 1992 

2. Guidance for Growth Factors, Projections, and Control Strategies for the 15 
Percent Rateof-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-002, March 1993 

3. Guidance on the Relationship Between the at Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans 
and Other Provisions of the Clean Air Act Amendments, EPA-452/R-93-007, May 
1993 

4. Guidance on Preparing Enforceable Regulations and Compliance Programs for 
the 15 Percent Rate-of-Progress Plans, EPA-452/R-93-005, June 1993 

5. Guidance on the Post-1996 Rate-of-Progress Plan and Attainment Demonstra¬ 
tion, EPA452/R-93-015, January 1994. (Erratta 2-18-94) 

6. Letter dated May 30, 1997, to Thomas Noel, Deputy Director, Department of 
Environmental Services, Concord, New Hampshire from David B. Conroy, Chief, Air 
Quality Planning Unit, Region I, Boston, Massachusetts 

7. Letter dated May 30, 1997, to Joseph Belanger, Department of Environmental 
Protection, Hartford, Connecticut from David B. Conroy, Chief, Air Quality Planning 
Unit, Region I, Boston, Massachusetts 

8. Letter dated May 30, 1997, to Nancy Seidman, Department of Environmental 
Protection, Boston, Massachusetts from David B. Conroy, Chief, Air Quality Plan¬ 
ning Unit, Region I, Boston, Massachusetts 

9. Letter dated February 14, 1997, to Winston A. Smith, Division Director, Region 
IV, Atlanta, Georgia from Ron Methier, Chief, Air Protection Branch, Department 
of Natural Resources, Atlanta, Georgia 

10. 62 PR 48027, Friday, September 12, 1997, Proposed Conditional Interim Ap¬ 
proval—Approval and Promulgation of Implementation Plans; Georgia: Approval of 
Revisions to the Georgia State Implementation Plan 

11. 63 FR 45172, Tuesday, August 25, 1998, Direct Final Rule—Approval and Pro¬ 
mulgation of Implementation Plans Georgia: Approval of Revisions to the Georgia 
State Implementation Plan 

12. 67 FR 30574, Tuesday, May 7, 2002, Final Rule—^Approval and Promulgation 
of Implementation Plans; Georgia: 1-Hour Ozone Attainment Demonstration, Motor 
Vehicle Emissions Budgets, Reasonably Available Control Measures, Contingency 
Measures and Attainment Date Extension 

13. 66 FR 63972, Tuesday, December 11, 2001, Supplemental Proposed Rule—Po¬ 
tential Clean Air Reclassification and Notice of Potential Eligibility for Attainment 
Date Extension and Approval of Attainment Demonstration, Georgia: Atlanta Non¬ 
attainment Area; Ozone 

14. Table of Regulations and Rule Improvements Implemented in the 15 percent 
Plan with Associated Emission Reductions 

15. List of 15 percent Plan Codified Regulations 

16. List of 15 percent Plan Rule Improvements 

17. Letter dated January 15, 2002, to Bharat Mathur, Director, Region V, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois from David J. Kolaz, Chief, Bureau of Air, Environmental Protection 
Agency, Springfield, Illinois 

18. Letter dated May 2, 1997, to David Kee, Director, Region V, Chicago, Illinois 
from Donald F. Theiler, Director, Department of Natural Resources, Madison, Wis¬ 
consin 

19. Letter dated February 13, 1997, to David Kee, Director, Region V, Chicago, 
Illinois from Felicia George, Acting Assistant Commissioner, Department of Envi¬ 
ronmental Management, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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20. Letter dated February 13, 1997, to David Kee, Director, Region V, Chicago, 
Illinois from Bharat Mathur, Chief, Bureau of Air, Environmental Protection Agen¬ 
cy, Springfield, IL 

21. Table 4, Chicago 15 percent ROP Plan Measures, August 29, 1996 

22. Letter dated December 22, 2000, to Frank Lyons, Administrator, Region V, 
Chicago, Illinois from Tommy G. Thompson, Governor, State of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

23. 67 FR 10116, Wednesday, March 6, 2002, Proposed Rule—Approval and Pro¬ 
mulgation of Air Quality Implementation Plans; Wisconsin; Excess Volatile Organic 
Compound Emissions Fee Rule 

24. 67 FR 42729, Tuesday, June 25, 2002, Final Rule—Approval and Promulga¬ 
tion of Air quality Implementation Plans; Wisconsin; Excess Volatile Organic Com¬ 
pound Emissions Fee Rule 

25. Letter dated August 9, 1994, to Ms. Beverly Hartsock, Deputy Executive Di¬ 
rector, Texas Natural Resource Conservation Commission, Austin, Texas from A. 
Stanley Meiburg, Director, Region VI, Dallas, Texas 

26. Letter dated September 6, 1994, to Ms. Jodena Henneke, Director, Air Quality 
Planning Division, Texas Natural Resource Conservation Commission, Austin, 
Texas from Gerald W. Fontenot, Chief, Region VI, Dallas, Texas 

27. Letter dated May 1, 2002, to Scott Nester, San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pol¬ 
lution Control District, Fresno, California from Andrew Steckel, Chief, Region IX, 
San Francisco, California 

28. E-mail dated January 30, 2002, to Andrew Steckel, Chief, Region IX, San 
Francisco, California from Scott Nester, San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollution 
Control District, Fresno, California 

29. E-mail dated January 4, 2001, to Chris Frank, Ventura County APCD from 
Dave Jesson, Region IX, San Francisco, California 

30. E-mail dated December 12, 2000 to David Jesson, Region IX, San Francisco, 
California from Chris Frank, Ventura County APCD 

31. E-mail dated December 12, 2000 to Chris Frank, Ventura County APCD from 
David Jesson, Region IX, San Francisco, California 

32. Letter dated December 28, 2001, to Mr. Jack Broadbent, Director, Region IX, 
San Francisco, California from Michael P. Kenny, Executive Officer, Air Resources 
Board, Sacramento, California 

33. Enclosure A to December 28, 2001 letter to Mr. Jack Broadbent—1999 Mile¬ 
stone Compliance Demonstration: Background 

34. Enclosure B to December 28, 2001 letter to Mr. Jack Broadbent—1999 Mile¬ 
stone Compliance Demonstration: Summary Tables for California Nonattainment 
Areas Southeast Desert: Mojave Desert Portion 

35. Enclosure C to December 28, 2001 letter to Mr. Jack Broadbent—1999 Mile¬ 
stone Compliance Demonstration: Status of State and Federal Measures 

36. Enclosure D to December 28, 2001 letter to Mr. Jack Broadbent—1999 Mile¬ 
stone Compliance Demonstration: Status of Local Measures 

37. San Diego County Air Pollution Control District Measures—Changes Since the 
1996 Milestone Compliance Demonstration 

38. San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control District—2000 Ozone Rate 
of Progress Report, April 20, 2000 (Revised April 27, 2000) 

39. Letter dated May 17, 2000 to Michael Kenny, Executive Officer, Air Resources 
Board, Sacramento, CA from Norm Coveil, Air Pollution Control Officer, Sacramento 
Metropolitan AQMD, Sacramento, CA—Sacramento Area Regional 1999 Milestone 
Report, April 2000 

40. Sacramento Area Regional 1999 Milestone Report—technical Appendices, 
April 2000 

41. Letter dated April 6, 2000 to Michael Kenny, Executive Officer, California Air 
Resources Board, Sacramento, CA from Charles L. Fryxell, Air Pollution Control Of¬ 
ficer, Lancaster, CA—Final Draft Antelope Valley APCD 1999 Milestone Compliance 
Demonstration 

42. Letter dated April 6, 2000 to Michael P. Kenny, Executive Officer, California 
Air Resources Board, Sacramento, CA from Charles L. Fryxell, Air Pollution Control 
Officer, Lancaster, CA—Final Draft Mojave Desert AQMD 1999 Milestone Compli¬ 
ance Demonstration 

43. Letter dated February 18, 1997 to Felicia Marcus, Regional Administrator, Re¬ 
gion IX, San Francisco, CA from Michael P. Kenny, Executive Officer, California Air 
Resources Board, Sacramento, CA—1996 Milestone Compliance Demonstration for 
the San Diego County Portion of the 1994 California Ozone State Implementation 
Plan 

44. Letter dated May 19, 1997 to Felicia Marcus, Regional Administrator, Region 
IX, San Francisco, CA from Michael P. Kenny, Executive Officer, California Air Re- 
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sources Board, Sacramento, CA—1996 Milestone Compliance Demonstration for the 
Ventura County Portion of the 1994 California Ozone State Implementation.Plan 

45. Letter dated February 14, 2000 to Richard Grow, Region IX, San Francisco, 
CA from Scott Johnson, Planning Manager, Ventura County Air Pollution Control 
District—^Ventura County 1999 Milestone Compliance Demonstration 

46. Letter dated September 11, 1997 to David Howekamp, Director, Region IX, 
San Francisco, CA from Nancy C. Wrona, Director, Air Quality Division, Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Quality, Phoenix, AZ 

47. Letter dated February 18, 1997 to W. Michael McCabe, Regional Adminis¬ 
trator, Region III, Philadelphia, PA from Christophe A.G. Tulou, Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources & Environmental Control, Dover, DE 

48. Letter dated March 13, 1997 to Darryl Tyler, Director, Department of Natural 
Resources & Environmental Control, Dover, DE from David L. Arnold, Chief, Region 
III, Philadelphia, PA 

49. Letter dated March 24, 2000 to Nicholas A. DiPasquale, Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources & Environmental Control, Dover, DE from Bradley M. 
Campbell, Regional Administrator, Region III, Philadelphia, PA 

50. Letter dated February 25, 2000 to Bradley M. Campbell, Regional Adminis¬ 
trator, Region III, Philadelphia, PA from Nicholas A. DePasquale, Secretary, De¬ 
partment of Natural Resources & Environmental Control, Dover, DE 

51. Certification that public hearing was held January 4, 2000 to consider a pro¬ 
posed revision to the State of Delaware Implementation Plan for Achieving and 
Maintaining the National Ambient Air Quality Standard for Ozone 

52. Secretary’s Order No. 2000-A-0006—Re: SIP Revision—Delaware 1996 Mile¬ 
stone Demonstration for Kent and New Castle Counties 

53. Memorandum dated February 2, 2000 to Nicholas A DePasquale, Secretary 
from Valerie Satterfield, Hearing Officer re: SIP Revision—Delaware 1996 Milestone 
Demonstration for Kent and New Castle Counties 

54. Affidavit of Publication in the News Journal for New Castle County 

55. Affidavit of Publication in the Delaware State News for Kent County 

56. Final Submittal—Delaware 1996 Milestone Demonstration for Kent and New 
Castle Counties, February 2000 

57. Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated—Title 35 Health and Safety, Sec¬ 
tions 1151 to 6200 

58. Transmittal documents for California SIP revisions including Rule 3170 (ozone 
nonattainment fee) for San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control District. 

59. Resolution No. 02-05-05, Governing Board of the San Joaquin Valley Unified 
Air Pollution Control District, adopting rule 3170 (ozone nonattainment fee). 

60. Certification of publication of notice of public hearing on Rule 3170 (ozone 
nonattainment fee) for San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control District. 

61. Rule 3170 (ozone nonattainment fee) for San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollu¬ 
tion Control District, adopted May 16, 2002. 

62. May 16, 2002, Memo to San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control Dis¬ 
trict Governing Board, from David L. Crow, Executive Director/Air Pollution Control 
Officer, and Scott Nester, Project Coordinator, regarding adoption of proposed rule 
3170 (ozone nonattainment fee) 


Responses of Jeffrey Holmstead to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. The recently released National Academy of Sciences report, which as¬ 
sesses the CMAQ program, recommends that the “program should be broadened to 
include, at a minimum, all pollutants regulated under the Clean Air Act.” Do you 
agree with this recommendation? What do you think would be the effect of broad¬ 
ening the CMAQ program? 

Response. The full text of the NAS report recommended: “At a minimum, the eli¬ 
gibility criteria and allocation formula should include all pollutants regulated under 
the Clean Air Act, which would cover PMIO, as well as sulfur dioxide and air 
toxics.” Without regard to CMAQ funding constraints, EPA would agree with the 
recommendation. However, in light of the CMAQ funding levels established by Con¬ 
gress, extending geographic eligibility, the apportionment of funds, and project eligi¬ 
bility to all Clean Air Act pollutants could dilute the amount of funds available to 
any given area to such an extent as to render the program less effective. The NAS 
study recognized this limitation as well. 

EPA believes it is prudent to consider extending eligibility only to those pollutants 
for which we have ambient standards and to which mobile sources are a significant 
contributor. In light of the evidence on the health effects of fine particulate matter. 
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and the relationship between travel activity and PM emissions, the administration 
is considering recommending inclusion of PM nonattainment areas in the apportion¬ 
ment formula. Sulfur dioxide emissions come primarily from fuel combustion proc¬ 
esses at point sources, with transportation sources accounting for only a minor frac¬ 
tion of the inventory. The absence of ambient standards for air toxics, together with 
limitations on the information relating travel activity to human health effects from 
exposure to air toxics, would make it difficult to develop a funding formula and di¬ 
rect money to useful mitigation projects. Given these limitations, EPA would not, 
at this time, recommend extending eligibility and allocation of CMAQ funds for sul¬ 
fur dioxide and air toxic pollutants. 

Question 2. As I mentioned during the hearing, the current Federal budget crises 
demands that we look at the cost-effectiveness of our government’s programs. Could 
you provide detailed information to put in perspective how cost effective transpor¬ 
tation and air quality projects have been? 

Response. The National Academy of Sciences CMAQ report concluded that “It is 
not possible to undertake a credible scientific quantitative evaluation of the cost-ef¬ 
fectiveness of the CMAQ program at the national level.” A limited number of studies 
have been done to quantify the actual effectiveness of transportation control meas¬ 
ures (TCMs) as defined by the Clean Air Act, Section 108(f), for improving air qual¬ 
ity. Most estimates of effectiveness are not derived from observed changes in travel 
activity, but are estimated through the use of models. Most models are not designed 
to estimate the emission impacts of individual small scale projects within the con¬ 
text of the much larger regional transportation system. 

Even if the data and models were available, the regional variation in physical, so¬ 
cial and 

economic conditions, as well as the project selection criteria which is external to 
the air quality considerations, would render a generalization about the cost-effec¬ 
tiveness of TCMs highly speculative for any specific area. It is important to recog¬ 
nize. that transportation projects, including those funded by CMAQ and intended 
to reduce emissions, are considered for implementation within the context of mul¬ 
tiple societal goals that transportation planners seek to address. Assigning a portion 
of the cost of any TCM to each of the individual goals, including air quality, intro¬ 
duces a bias that could skew cost-effectiveness analyses. 

Given the caveats above, TCM cost-effectiveness estimates in the current lit¬ 
erature range approximately from $1,000 to several million dollars per ton of hydro¬ 
carbon reduced. These estimates are limited in usefulness because there is no ref¬ 
erence point for the temporal effects (the timeframe over which the project produces 
emission reductions) nor the cost-effectiveness of the control strategies that have al¬ 
ready been implemented in an area. For example, evaluation of a well designed com¬ 
muter rail project would indicate different annual cost-effectiveness figures if it 
were evaluated over the first 5 years of operation, versus a 20 to 30 year timeframe. 
Additionally, if an area has already implemented a substantial set of the most cost- 
effective controls, but still needs additional emission reduction to achieve healthy 
air quality, it may choose to implement more costly transportation control measures 
than to place more controls on its industry and power generation sources. We should 
note, however, that these cost-effective estimates assign all of the cost of a par¬ 
ticular measure to its pollution reduction instead of apportioning it between the pol¬ 
lution reduction benefits and other societal benefits (e.g., less time spent in traffic). 

The CMAQ study concluded, with significant qualifications, that technology based 
strategies appear to be more cost effective than strategies designed to reduce travel 
activity. The study also noted several exceptions where travel demand management 
projects appear to be at a similar costeffectiveness level as technology based meas¬ 
ures. 

EPA supports the CMAQ study recommendation for a significant national pro¬ 
gram of evaluation of transportation control measures, which would provide State 
and local transportation and air quality agencies with up to date information on 
cost-effectiveness. 

Question 3. In the past, transportation projects across the country have experi¬ 
enced delays due to new emissions standards and conformity. As we discussed dur¬ 
ing the hearing these project delays need to be considered prior to EPA’s new non¬ 
attainment designations. Could you please provide an update on the steps EPA has 
taken since the conformity problems were identified? How is EPA preparing to deal 
with problems that may arise after the new designations? Additionally, should, and 
if so how, this matter be addressed during the reauthorization of the transportation 
bill to prevent or alleviate some of the delays? 

Response. Under the Clean Air Act section 176(c)(6), transportation conformity 
will apply to nonattainment areas designated under new air quality standards 1 
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year after the effective date of an area’s designation. Since the 8-hour ozone and 
PM-2.5 standards are different standards from the 1-hour ozone and PM-10 stand¬ 
ards, respectively, every area that is designated nonattainment for the new ozone 
and PM standards will have a 1-year grace period before conformity applies for 
those standards, regardless of whether or not an area was previously designated 
nonattainment for the Ihour ozone or PM-10 standards. 

EPA is currently developing an overall implementation strategy for the new air 
quality standards; we plan to propose an implementation strategy for the 8-hour 
ozone standards in the very near future. EPA’s strategy will include a proposal for 
how areas will be classified and when the onehour standard will be revoked. Some 
areas or part of areas that will be designated as nonattainment for the 8-hour 
standard are currently nonattainment for the 1-hour standard. To transition areas 
from the 1-hour to the 8-hour ozone standard, a key option that EPA is considering 
is to revoke the 1-hour ozone standard 1 year after the effective date of designations 
made under the 8-hour standard. While this is only one option for transitioning to 
the new ozone standard, this option would allow the revocation of the 1-hour stand¬ 
ard to coincide with the end of the 1-year conformity grace period, and therefore, 
conformity would only be required for one ozone standard at any given time. 

Once the implementation strategy has been proposed, EPA will have to update 
the conformity rule to make it consistent with the new standards. EPA has ideas 
for simplifying the process that we can consider in this rulemaking. Stakeholders 
will also have the opportunity to express their view and ideas in this process. 

EPA and U.S. DOT, as well as stakeholders across the U.S., have a wealth of ex¬ 
perience in implementing conformity. Newly designated areas will benefit from our 
collective experience; EPA and DOT will provide timely guidance to these areas be¬ 
fore and as they implement the program to make the transition to the new stand¬ 
ards as smooth as possible and to avoid any unnecessary delays in transportation 
projects. We recognize that additional assistance to States and local areas will likely 
be necessary and we plan on extending ourselves to help with this transition to new 
air quality standards. 

Question 4. Too often we talk only about the major problems with our air quality 
and forget to assess how far we have come. Please provide for the committee a big 
picture analysis with benchmark figures to get a sense of where we are today, what 
progress we have made, what areas remain as challenges, and what are the sources 
of these challenges. Do you have any State-specific numbers for air quality improve¬ 
ments (specifically Ohio)? What has contributed most to the country’s reductions in 
air pollution? Where has our Nation been getting the biggest returns on legislation 
and investments to reduce air pollution? What emerging new issues need to be ad¬ 
dressed and how? 

Response. We agree with the sentiment expressed in this question. There has in 
fact been very substantial progress made in improving air quality in this country. 
Since 1970, aggregate emissions of the six principal pollutants tracked nationally 
have been cut 25 percent. During that same time period, 

U.S. gross domestic product has increased 161 percent, energy consumption in¬ 
creased 42 percent, and vehicle miles traveled increased 149 percent. National air 
quality levels measured at thousands of monitoring stations across the country have 
shown improvements over the past 20 years for all six principal pollutants. Despite 
this progress, almost 170 million tons of pollution are still emitted air each year in 
the United States, and approximately 133 million people live in counties where 
monitored air in 2001 was unhealthy because of high levels of least one of the six 
principal air pollutants. 

With respect to State-specific trends, we do not track or publish State-specific sta¬ 
tistics; normally this is done by the State itself. (The Division of Air Pollution Con¬ 
trol in the State of Ohio’s Environmental Protection Agency produces a trends anal¬ 
ysis that can be found at http://www.epa.state.oh.us/dapc/ams/data.html.) However, 
we can supply the following regarding air quality improvements in Ohio’s metropoli¬ 
tan areas: 

• In 1991, seven Ohio metropolitan areas were designated as nonattainment 
areas for the 1-hour ozone standard. Today, all have air quality meeting the 1-hour 
ozone standard. 

Cleveland-Akron-Lorain, Dayton-Springfield, Toledo, Canton, and Columbus, and 
Youngstown-Warren all were redesignated as meeting the standard in 1995 or 1996. 
The seventh area, Cinncinati-Hamilton, OH-KY, also has air quality meeting the 
standard; the Kentucky portion is redesignated and the State of Ohio is working to 
satisfy requirements necessary for redesignation of the Ohio portion. 

• EPA trends data for major Metropolitan Statistical Areas in Ohio during the 
1990-1999 period shows downward trends in six of seven areas where carbon mon¬ 
oxide is monitored, 10 of 12 areas where PM-10 is monitored, and 10 of 13 areas 
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where S02 is monitored. The progress on S02 occurred primarily as a result of the 
Acid Rain Program. Today, all areas in Ohio meet the national air quality standards 
for carbon monoxide and coarse particulate matter (PM-10). All areas have air qual¬ 
ity that meets the air quality standard for sulfur dioxide with the possible exception 
of one county near Toledo; the State is currently examining whether levels there 
now meet the standard. 

Regarding your question concerning where we have gotten the greatest returns 
on legislation, we believe that one of the greatest successes has been the market- 
based Acid Rain Program which the Congress authorized in 1990. As you know, this 
program established overall goals, but allowed industry to find the cost-effective 
ways to comply with those goals. As noted above, the success of this program guided 
us in the design of the proposed Clear Skies Act. 

Regarding your question concerning the remaining challenges, we believe that the 
challenge of attaining the ozone and particulate matter (PM) standards is undoubt¬ 
edly the greatest we face today. Along with many others, we believe that region¬ 
wide emissions of sulfur dioxide (Sox) and nitrogen dioxide (Nox) are the major pre¬ 
cursors contributing to the high levels of ozone and PM. Based on the success of 
the Acid Rain program, we believe that any effort to attain the ozone and PM stand¬ 
ards should include cost-effective, region-wide reductions of these precursors. As you 
know, we have submitted to Congress the Administration’s Clear Skies legislation 
which, if enacted, would reduce emissions of these precursor pollutants from the 
utility industry by some 70 percent through a nationwide cap and trade program. 
I believe that this is the greatest issue we currently face and that passage of strong 
multi-pollutant legislation is an important first step. Under the current Act we are 
focusing on the development of rules to reduce emissions from on-road transpor¬ 
tation and also non-road diesels. These rules will bring reductions in emissions over 
the next few years. Additional reductions beyond those provided by legislative initia¬ 
tives and national rules will be needed to provide clean air in the future. 

Finally, for more than 25 years we have documented air quality progress in the 
annual National Air Quality Trends and Emissions Report. More recently we also 
began publishing a summary report on Latest Findings on National Air Quality. We 
also have a website (www.epa.gov/AIRTRENDS ) that presents information on the 
nation’s air quality, where the many “trends” reports and summary report can be 
found, respectively, at http://www.epa.p-ov/airtrends/reports.html, and http:// 
www.epa.gov/oar/agtrndOl/sununarv.pdf. 

Question 5. The Europeans use a lot more diesel fuel in their cars then we do be¬ 
cause they get more mileage out of each gallon. However, this is at the cost of high¬ 
er emissions. While I understand that Europeans use more diesel fuel due in part 
to their higher gas tax, in your opinion, why have U.S. car companies not made this 
transition? How is technology progressing and what is the time line to reduce the 
missions associated with the use of diesel fuel? 

Response. The higher retail prices of motor vehicle fuels in Europe relative to 
prices in the United States has influence on car buying habits. Diesel vehicles tend 
to be more fuel-efficient than gasoline vehicles and so European car buyers, for 
whom fuel costs are a very large consideration, are more likely to buy them, even 
though cars powered by diesel engines may be higher priced. In addition, there is 
a perception among some Americans that diesel cars may be unreliable, due to prob¬ 
lems encountered in past attempts to introduce diesels here. These problems have 
been largely overcome over the years and several manufacturers are now consid¬ 
ering plans to market new diesel models in the U.S. Rapid progress is being made 
in equipping diesels with high-efficiency catalytic exhaust controls that will meet 
the same stringent Tier 2 emission standards required of gasoline vehicles over the 
next several years. Key to the introduction of very low-emission diesel vehicles is 
EPA’s requirement, for desulfurized highway diesel fuel in 2006. 


Responses of Jeffrey Holmstead to Additional Questions from Senator 

Smith 

Question 1. In 1990, Congress’ Office of Technology Assessment concluded that 
transportation control measures are a cost-effective and technologically simple was 
to lower emissions, which can result in very large improvements. Yet the CMAQ re¬ 
port cites an example in Chicago where several hundred TCMs only produced a 2 
tons per day reduction in emissions, and that many TCMs cost above $50,000 per 
ton. Is it fair to say that the transportation conformity program was based on a set 
of assumptions that are disputed by experience? 

Response. Under the 1990 Clean Air Act, the current conformity program was es¬ 
tablished to better integrate the transportation and air quality planning processes. 
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Prior to 1990, some believed that this lack of integration contributed to some areas 
failing to meet the air quality standards. In an attempt to correct this situation 
Congress established a transportation conformity process that would integrate 
transportation and air quality planning, that would be dynamic and iterative, and 
that would require areas to consider the impact of their transportation decisions be¬ 
fore such projects have been built. 

The purpose of conformity as intended under the 1990 Clean Air Act, however, 
had little to do with ensuring that TCM’s are cost-effective. In general, EPA does 
not have sufficient data to adequately assess the cost effectiveness of transportation 
control measures. However, we do recognize that some TCMs are estimated to have 
small regional emissions impact and, based upon these estimates, some projects 
would have high costs per ton of emissions reduced. Please see our answer to Sen¬ 
ator Voinovich question #2 for further discussion on this issue. 

Under the current Clean Air Act, areas may choose how to achieve conformity as 
they deem most appropriate. For example, if emissions reductions are needed to 
demonstrate conformity, areas may choose to include projects with emissions reduc¬ 
tion benefits in the planATIP. Alternatively, some areas have resolved conformity 
issues by revising their SIP to add new control measures and/or adjust upward the 
motor vehicle emissions budgets to accommodate emissions that exceed the motor 
vehicle emissions budget initially established in the SIP. 

Regardless of the situation, however, EPA does not decide for areas how to resolve 
their transportation and air quality issues. Under the current Clean Air Act areas 
have the choice as to how they will approach and resolve conformity difficulties via 
the interagency consultation process. Therefore, we regard such conformity issues 
and their respective solutions as evidence that the conformity program is serving 
its purpose of ensuring that Federal dollars are spent in a manner that is consistent 
with both mobility and clean air goals. 

Question 2. I understand that this chart accounts for existing EPA regulations 
and standards for vehicle emissions. Do these projections account for hybrid and 
fuel cell vehicles? Do you think these new technologies will play an important role 
in reducing vehicle emissions, and if so, when? 

Response. As the auto industry continues its progress toward bringing the costs 
down for hybrid technologies (electric and hydraulic hybrids) and well as fuel cell 
and hydrogen technologies, we are optimistic that the future will include increasing 
numbers of these more fuel efficient and often cleaner vehicle designs. As this future 
takes shape, we will be evaluating the benefits of the entry of large numbers of 
these vehicles into the U.S. vehicle fleet. 

Question 3. The TRB CMAQ report says TCM effectiveness will decline as cars 
get cleaner. For example, a carpool program in 1970 that reduced 100 miles of driv¬ 
ing would abate 1000 grams of VO(5. In 1990 a 1000 gram reduction would require 
drive 1250 miles less, and in 2009 this number would be 14000 miles less driving. 
What does this say about the future effectiveness of projects and programs aimed 
at reducing vehicle use? 

Response. We were unable to substantiate the numerical comparison between 
1990.and 2009. As indicated elsewhere in the record (see Senator Voinovich question 
#2), direct cost-effectiveness of an individual project is not necessarily the most rel¬ 
evant factor in which to evaluate the CMAQ program. These estimates are limited 
in usefulness because there is no reference point for the temporal effects (the time- 
frame over which the project produces emission reductions) nor the cost-effective¬ 
ness of the control strategies that have already been implemented in an area. 

However, we do agree that our new vehicle emission performance standards have 
been very effective in reducing vehicle emission rates. As a result of the emission 
regulations EPA has already promulgated, future passenger vehicles and light duty 
trucks will be approximately 98 percent cleaner than uncontrolled cars and trucks. 
As a natural consequence of reducing the emissions per vehicle mile traveled, the 
benefit of reducing vehicle miles traveled by a fixed amount with today’s vehicles 
will be greater than the benefit of reducing the same amount of vehicle miles trav¬ 
eled with vehicles of the future. 

While emission rates per vehicle mile traveled will continue to decrease, total 
emissions from a growing vehicle fleet and increased travel will still contribute to 
air pollution in metropolitan areas. Absent additional technological advances and 
assuming the continuation of current growth trends into the future, additional con¬ 
trol measures may be needed. Therefore, we expect air quality and transportation 
planners to continue to consider TCMs, as defined by the Clean Air Act, Section 
108(f), for air quality, mobility and quality of life purposes. EPA supports invest¬ 
ment in TCMs, especially those that are focused on air quality, but recognize that 
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decisions on which TCMs, if any, to pursue are best made at the State and local 
level. 

Question 4. I’m concerned about the cost-effectiveness of the CMAQ projects. Ac¬ 
cording to the CMAQ report, only 21 percent of the CMAQ money is spent on 
projects that cost less than $10,000 per ton, and almost 80 percent is spent on 
projects that exceed $10,000 per ton, and many are well above $100,000 per ton. 
These more cost-effective projects are producing ten times the emission reductions 
of the $100,000 per ton projects. Isn’t it more important that we focus CMAQ funds 
on the selection of the most cost-effective pollution-reducing projects? 

Response. EPA doesn’t collect information on cost-effectiveness of CMAQ projects, 
so we cannot confirm these figures. We would rely on DOT for verification of the 
percentages. Measuring the costeffectiveness of CMAQ projects solely on the basis 
of emission reductions can sometimes be misleading. Transportation planners tell us 
that CMAQ project selection often involves consideration of other important societal 
benefits of the project. For example, traffic signal upgrades and transit projects, 
which account for the majority of CMAQ funds, may have the added benefit of re¬ 
lieving traffic congestion. 

EPA encourages CMAQ projects that focus on air quality, but just as different non 
attainment areas have various strategies for controlling air pollution, they also have 
different strategies for using their CMAQ funds. When considering potential 
changes to the program it is important to consider flexibility for areas wanting to 
address air quality and transportation needs. Thus, decisions on which projects to 
fund are best made by local and State planning officials. Nevertheless, the CMAQ 
report suggested the need for better information and accounting of the air quality 
impacts of funded projects. To the extent this would allow a more informed decision¬ 
making process, EPA would support improvement in the estimation and assessment 
of the emission impacts of CMAQ projects. 

Question 5. I am very concerned that some MPO’s, through no fault of their own, 
may suffer a conformity lapse due to the new higher emissions predicted by EPA’s 
new MOBILE6 model. For example, using these new models the Dallas MPO is re¬ 
porting a 50 percent increase in VOC and NOx emissions, Cincinnati is reporting 
an 18 percent increase in NOx emissions, and LA is reporting a doubling of NOx 
emissions from heavy-duty trucks. MPOs are saying that their toolbox is empty, and 
the CMAQ report seems to support that opinion. Where are we going to get the nec¬ 
essary reductions? What can we do to make sure that needless lapses in highway 
spending are prevented? 

Response. To assist areas with the transition to the new MOBILE model, EPA 
and U.S. DOT have established the regulatory maximum, 2-year grace period before 
MOBILES is required for new conformity determinations in most cases. During this 
2-year grace period areas may continue to use MOBILE5 for conformity determina¬ 
tions based on their current MOBILE5 budgets. This 2-year grace period became ef¬ 
fective on January 29, 2002, the date MOBILE6 was officially released; however, 
MPO’s were generally informed of this schedule before January 2002, and therefore, 
have had more than 2 years to reflect this requirement in their plans. 

Areas should use the time provided by the grace period to examine how MOBILES 
will impact their future conformity determinations. When using MOBILES, some 
areas may find that emissions estimates are higher than those estimates previously 
made to establish the motor vehicle emissions budgets using MOBILES. As a result 
of these potential emissions increases using MOBILE6, some areas can choose to re¬ 
vise their SIP and thus the motor vehicle emissions budgets with MOBILE6 before 
the end of the grace period, since doing so may be necessary to ensure that con¬ 
formity can be demonstrated after the 2-year grace period has expired and 
MOBILES is required. Currently, we are aware of a number of areas that have 
begun or plan to begin in the near future a MOBILES SIP revision including, Wash¬ 
ington DC, Baltimore, Dallas, Houston, Chicago, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 

Compared to MOBILES, MOBILES provides a much better tool for estimating 
emissions from motor vehicles. The outputs from MOBILES allow a more accurate 
assessment of transportation’s contribution to air pollution and the actions nec¬ 
essary to assure clean air. Thus, it is the best tool available and should be used 
in all subsequent conformity updates or SIP revisions after a reasonable grace pe¬ 
riod. EPA and DOT concur on this and are jointly working to facilitate the use of 
MOBILES in future SIPs and conformity determinations. 

As an alternative or in parallel to SIP revisions, areas can adopt additional con¬ 
trol measures or modify their current plan/TIP (e.g., modify specific projects) to off¬ 
set any increases in emissions that are projected with MOBILES, particularly in the 
near term. Such measures could include TCM’s; however, areas could also explore 
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I/M enhancements, voluntary programs (e.g., a voluntary diesel retrofit program), or 
fuels programs to obtain the necessary reductions. 

EPA recognizes that in some cases finding adequate control measures may be dif¬ 
ficult, as the magnitude and complexity of air quality issues can vary from area to 
area. Therefore, we have been and will continue to work with individual States/ 
areas on a case-by-case basis to explore potential emissions reductions controls to 
achieve and maintain clean air. 

Question 6. MPOs and Air Quality Agencies have been raising serious concerns 
about the mismatch in the SIP and conformity schedules. For example, the Atlanta 
MPO stated,". . . the differences in the timing and scheduling of SIPs, RTPs, TIPs 
and associated conformity analysis create a very confusing regulatory environment.” 
In Sacramento, the MPO reports, “the Sacramento region faces a conformity 
“lockdown” . . . [which] means that we will be unable to make any changes, addi¬ 
tions, or deletions to non-exempt projects . . . until a new SIP is approved by EPA.” 
What steps is EPA taking to clarify its SIP and conformity regulations, and prevent 
needless conformity lapses from occurring? 

Response. From the two examples provided above, there appears to be two sepa¬ 
rate issues that need to be addressed. First, the statements made by the Atlanta 
MPO suggest that the current SIP, plan/TIP and conformity schedules have caused 
some difficulties and unnecessary burdens on conformity implementers. Second, the 
comments made by the Sacramento MPO appear to refer to conformity issues that 
have surfaced as a result of the SIP being based on a set of older planning assump¬ 
tions than a conformity analysis that is based on newer, more up-to-date planning 
assumptions. Because we have interpreted the statements you have quoted here as 
referring to two distinct issues, we have provided below a thorough discussion and 
response for each issue: Conformity Frequency and Latest Planning Assumptions. 

Conformity Frequency: Current Requirements 

Transportation conformity is implemented to achieve its purpose as defined by the 
Clean Air Act under the following air quality and transportation schedules: 

Clean Air Act Requirements 

Transportation Conformity: According to the Clean Air Act, transportation plans 
and TIPs in nonattainment and maintenance areas must conform before they are 
adopted by an MPO. Under DOT’s transportation planning regulation, metropolitan 
nonattainment and maintenance areas must develop a new transportation plan that 
covers at least a 20-year timeframe every 3 years. In addition, Title 23 requires 
these areas to update their TIPs every 2 years. TIPs cover a shorter timeframe (at 
least 3 years) and consist of a subset of projects from the transportation plan. Since 
TIPs are required to be updated every 2 years, metropolitan nonattainment and 
maintenance areas are required to demonstrate conformity at a minimum of every 
2 years. An option that has been suggested to eliminate the mismatch between fre¬ 
quency of plan and TIP updates via TEA-21 reauthorization is to streamline the 
plan and TIP into one planning document. EPA recognizes the advantages of align¬ 
ing the frequency of TIP updates with transportation plan updates. 

The Clean Air Act also requires conformity to be determined at least every 3 
years. In nonattainment and maintenance areas, both the metropolitan transpor¬ 
tation plan update cycle and the conformity determination cycle start at the time 
FHWA and ETA make the conformity determination on the plan; thus, both plan 
and conformity updates occur on the same 3-year cycle. 

SIPS: Once a SIP is submitted for a particular Clean Air Act purpose, and ap¬ 
proved by EPA, the motor vehicle emissions budgets in the approved SIP remain 
in effect until the State decides to update the SIP. The SIP’s motor vehicle emis¬ 
sions budgets, in effect, estimate the amount of emissions from the transportation 
sector that the air could absorb and still allow the area to attain the National Ambi¬ 
ent Air Quality Standards. There is no statutory or administrative requirement to 
update approved SIPs on a regular basis, with few exceptions. For example, rate of 
progress and attainment SIPs, as well as regular emissions inventory updates that 
could trigger a SIP revision are required in serious and above ozone areas. See 
EPA’s response to Senator Jeffords questions #14-18 for more information on SIPs 
in serious and above ozone areas. The types of SIPs that must be submitted by an 
area are dictated by the Clean Air Act and vary according to the pollutant and clas¬ 
sification of the area. 

Although the CAA does not mandate regular SIP updates, some areas have up¬ 
dated or are in the process of updating their SIPs and as a result, may have more 
recent mobile source emissions budgets available for conformity purposes. In par¬ 
ticular, areas that have had conformity difficulties have often addressed such issues 
by revising their SIPs to incorporate new planning assumptions and data and/or ad- 
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ditional control measures to allow for growth in transportation (e.g., Baltimore MD, 
New Jersey, Salt Lake City UT, Albuquerque NM). In addition, under EPA’s 
MOBILES policy all States that took MOBIT .5-based preliminary estimates of cred¬ 
it for Tier 2 vehicle emission regulation benefits in their current SiPs are committed 
to revise their mobile source budgets with MOBILES within 1-2 years after 
MOBILES’s release on January 29, 2002 (e.g.. New York City, Philadelphia PA, Bal¬ 
timore MD, Washington DC, Houston TX, Dallas TX, St. Louis MO). States also 
typically update their SIPs after a change in attainment status, for example, when 
an area requests redesignation and develops a maintenance plan with new motor 
vehicle emissions budgets (e.g., Denver CO, Louisville KY, Pittsburgh PA, Cin¬ 
cinnati OH, Richmond VA, Nashville TN). In these cases, however, once areas de¬ 
velop a maintenance plan such budgets can be in place for up to 10 years because 
maintenance plans cover a 10-year timeframe. 

Transportation Conformity Rule Requirements 

In addition to the statutory requirements, there are specific triggers in the. con¬ 
formity regulation that warrant a new conformity determination within 18-months 
of certain SIP actions. For instance, EPA’s conformity rule requires conformity to 
be done within 18 months of EPA’s adequacy finding for an initial SIP and within 
18 months of EPA’s approval of a SIP. This 18 month requirement is intended to 
ensure that when an area has a new SIP that establishes a new budget, the new 
air quality information is integrated into the conformity process in a timely manner 
(otherwise, areas could wait up to 3 years before that new, relevant air quality in¬ 
formation is incorporated). EPA is currently working on a proposed rulemaking to 
eliminate some of these 18-month triggers and streamline others to reduce redun¬ 
dancy and unnecessary burden on conformity implementers. 

EPA Action to Relieve Burden of Conformity Frequency 

First, EPA is currently working on a proposal to revise the conformity rule to 
streamline the 18month conformity triggers for certain SIP actions. Specifically, we 
are considering a proposal that would only require a conformity determination if a 
new motor vehicle emissions budget becomes available for conformity purposes. In 
addition, we would propose to limit an 18-month conformity trigger to only those 
budgets that have not previously been used in a conformity determination. In other 
words, if an area satisfies the conformity requirement for an initial SIP submission, 
it would not be subject again to another conformity trigger when EPA approves that 
same SIP with the same motor vehicle emissions budgets. 

Second, another option that has been suggested is to streamline the plan and TIP 
into one planning document to eliminate the mismatch between frequency of plan 
and TIP updates. As described above, the timing mismatch between the plan and 
TIP under the current transportation planning requirements results in areas having 
to demonstrate conformity at a minimum every 2 years. 

EPA believes that implementing these two options would reduce the burden cur¬ 
rently experienced by transportation agencies with regard to conformity frequency. 

Latest Planning Assumptions: Current Requirements 

The Clean Air Act requires that SIPS use the most recent data and planning as¬ 
sumptions available at the time a SIP is developed. However, the Act does not re¬ 
quire SIPs to be subsequently updated for conformity purposes. For transportation 
conformity, the Act requires that conformity of the plan and TIP be demonstrated 
at a minimum of every 3 years, and that such conformity determinations also in¬ 
clude the most recent available data. This provision recognizes the importance of 
using the best available (i.e., the most recent or up-to-date) information in making 
conformity determinations. 

Therefore, given the current statutory requirements, some areas have approved 
SIPs and motor vehicle emissions budgets that are based on data and planning as¬ 
sumptions that may no longer be the “most recent available” and may indicate that 
the SIP projections underestimate the anticipated emissions contribution from 
motor vehicles. For example, new VMT information that accounts for unexpected 
growth, more recent vehicle registration data or new emissions models may result 
in significant increases in motor vehicle emissions projections. As envisioned by the 
Clean Air Act, it would be inappropriate to ignore the latest information and emis¬ 
sions estimates when making conformity determinations. 

In these situations areas have several options from which to chose to resolve the 
increase in emissions from the introduction of new data; the area can revise its SIP 
to incorporate new data and possibly enlarge the motor vehicle emissions budget, 
alter/modify its plan and TIP, and/or add new control measures either via the SIP 
or transportation planning processes, as appropriate. 
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EPA Action to Alleviate Burden of Latest Planning Assumptions Requirement 

EPA and DOT have concurred that by incorporating new data and information 
into the transportation and conformity processes, better decisions—both transpor¬ 
tation and air quality—can be made. However, EPA is aware of the conformity dif¬ 
ficulties that can arise due to the introduction of new information, especially when 
the new information indicates unanticipated growth in VMT of vehicles with higher 
rates of pollution (e.g., increases in truck freight traffic). Therefore, we are currently 
working on a proposal to revise the conformity rule to provide areas with additional 
time to address and incorporate new data into the planning process and, as a result, 
reduce some of the difficulties that have been associated with the current require¬ 
ments. 

Specifically, we are considering a proposal that would allow conformity determina¬ 
tions to use the most current planning assumptions that are available at the time 
the conformity analysis begins (i.e., those assumptions available at the beginning of 
the conformity process). This rule revision would differ from our current policy that 
requires the use of planning assumptions that are available at the time that the 
FHWA and ETA make their conformity determination (i.e., those assumptions avail¬ 
able at the end of the conformity process). This proposed rule change would provide 
certainty to transportation agencies that they will not have to re-start the con¬ 
formity process if new data becomes available shortly before FHWA and PTA make 
the conformity determination. This rule change would also give areas adequate time 
and flexibility to incorporate new data when it becomes available prior to the begin¬ 
ning of the planning process, so that air quality issues can be addressed without 
undue delays in the implementation of transportation projects. 

Question 7. One source of confusion and unnecessary paperwork is the number of 
triggers that can require areas to re-demonstrate conformity. For example, SCAG 
in Southern California, reports that these various triggers, “together with the mis¬ 
match in frequency of RTF and SIP updates . . . results in debilitating procedural 
inconsistencies.” In San Joaquin, California, the MPO “has prepared four air quality 
conformity certifications in the past 12 months.” While I can understand the impor¬ 
tance of redemonstrating conformity for major new highway projects, how can we 
reduce the number of triggers and make sure conformity determinations are done 
on a reasonable and predictable schedule? 

Response. As we have discussed above in our response to your question #6, EPA 
recognizes that the current conformity triggers created by both air quality and 
transportation requirements may be placing an unnecessary burden on transpor¬ 
tation agencies. Therefore, we are currently working on a proposed rulemaking to 
eliminate and streamline the 18-month conformity SIP triggers; we also support 
combining the transportation plan and TIP into one document, thus eliminating the 
twoyear TIP requirement that is currently included in Title 23. EPA believes that 
these two possible actions could alleviate the concerns of transportation agencies, 
as well as maintain a meaningful, iterative process that ensures air quality goals 
are being achieved. 


Responses of Jeffrey Holmstead to Additonal Question from Senator 

Baucus 

Question. I am concerned with the Consent Decrees between EPA and certain en¬ 
gine manufacturers with respect to the requirement that all new diesel engines by 
these manufacturers sold after October 1 of this year meet the January 1, 2004 NOx 
emission standard, the so-called “pull ahead” provisions. 

EPA chose to punish some, but not all, manufacturers of diesel engines. Today 
we have a situation under which all of the United States manufacturers must meet 
the standard this October while certain foreign manufacturers are not going to be 
required to meet the new standard until the original January 1, 2004 date. I am 
aware that one foreign engine manufacturer in particular has begun an aggressive 
marketing campaign to exploit this competitive advantage granted to it by our gov¬ 
ernment through your agency. What can be done to address this troubling condi¬ 
tion? 

Response. The October 1, 2002, emission limits agreed to between several of the 
largest engine manufacturers and Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) are a re¬ 
sult of an EPA enforcement investigation. In 1998 EPA announced a settlement 
agreement which resolved charges that the companies—Caterpillar Inc., Cummins 
Engine Company, Detroit Diesel Corporation, Mack Trucks, Inc., Navistar Inter¬ 
national Transportation Corporation, Renault, and Volvo Truck Corporation—vio¬ 
lated the Clean Air Act by installing devices that defeat emission controls. The im- 
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pacts of the emission control strate^es used by these companies have resulted in 
enormous increases in pollution which have a serious adverse impact on human 
health. Between 1988 and 1998 the companies are alleged to have sold an estimated 
1.3 million of the affected engines, which range from the type used in tractor trail¬ 
ers to large pick-up trucks. The affected engines emitted more than 1.3 million tons 
of excess NOx in 1998 alone, which is 6 percent of all NOx emissions from cars, 
trucks and industrial sources this year. This is equivalent to the NOx emissions 
from an additional 65 million cars being on the road. If the companies’ use of defeat 
devices had not been detected and eliminated, more than 20 million tons of excess 
NOx would have been emitted by the year 2005. In addition, as a condition of the 
consent decrees, the companies have been allowed to continue to sell diesel engines 
used in the largest on-highway trucks (i.e., class 8 trucks) which do not meet EPA’s 
emission requirements. The consent decrees allow the manufacturers to continue to 
produce the largest heavy-duty diesel engines without meeting EPA emission re¬ 
quirements until October of 2002. In exchange for the right to produce engines that 
pollute above the existing standards, the companies agreed to pull-ahead the new 
emission standards which otherwise were not required until 2004. 

EPA did not choose to punish some companies and not others. The companies list¬ 
ed above are those companies which violated the Clean Air Act prohibition of defeat 
devices, and the list includes both domestic and foreign engine manufacturers. 

During the time that these companies used defeat devices, they had an unfair 
competitive advantage over all other heavy-duty diesel engine manufacturers in the 
U.S. marketplace, including both domestic and foreign enmne companies. In fact, 
this competitive advantage continued for the largest heavy-duty diesel engines until 
October 1, 2002, at which time the companies agreed to eliminate the use of defeat 
devices and comply with the January 1, 2004, emission standards. 

The consent decrees were voluntarily entered into by the seven diesel engine man¬ 
ufacturers. The manufacturers had full knowledge that the decrees would extend 
the competitive advantage they had illegally maintained over their competitors for 
more than a decade until October 1, 2002, at which time they would be required 
to comply with the January 1, 2004, emission standards. Nevertheless, the Adminis¬ 
tration is aware of the concerns raised by the trucking industry about the potential 
economic impact of the pull-ahead of truck emission standards, particularly on truck 
purchases. EPA is working with the Department of Transportation and others to de¬ 
termine whether there are ways to minimize the adverse impacts. 


Statement of Scott Johnstone, Secretary, Agency of Natural Resources, 

State of Vermont 


Reauthorization of TEA-3 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee to offer comments 
on the re-authorization of the Transportation Equity Act of 2003. 

Vermont, the Green Mountain State, is known for its lush green hills, maple 
syrup, autumn colors and beautiful lakes. Less known is the fact that Vermont does 
suffer adverse effects from air pollution. While we are the only State in the North¬ 
east which is in attainment for all of the health-based criteria pollutants regulated 
under the Eederal Clean Air Act, the health of Vermont’s citizens and our environ¬ 
ment are adversely affected by air pollution. Even though we do not violate the 8- 
hr ozone standard or the newly adopted fine particulate standard, we are perilously 
close to those standards. Indeed, Vermont has long suffered disproportionately from 
the impacts of acid rain and regional haze. We are also concerned about public expo¬ 
sure to toxic emissions and about global issues such as the depletion of the ozone 
layer and climate change. Many of these threats have a direct link to vehicular 
emissions that can be addressed through TEA-III. 

Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement (CMAQ) funding has been 
part of the Eederal transportation bills since 1991. CMAQ funds are a critical com¬ 
ponent of Northeast States’ efforts to improve air quality; States in our region have 
benefited from the use of CMAQ funding for air quality improvement projects. 
Today, I want to give you my perspective from a State that has had limited access 
to these CMAQ funds due of our status as a NAAQS attainment area. 

EPA’s recent investigation of the science regarding both ozone and fine particulate 
pollution, and accepted by the Courts in the American Trucking case, has deter¬ 
mined that, even though health based standards could be set for these pollutants, 
there was no “bright line” minimum that would ensure the protection of public 
health. In other words, pollution reductions translate to health benefits even in at¬ 
tainment States. In Vermont and New England, much of our air pollution problems 
can be directly attributed to the grandfathered Midwestern coal plants. At the same 
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time, the Northeast has localized sources that contribute to these problems and each 
State has attempted to craft regulations to deal with these localized sources. 

Surface Transportation remains the largest in-State source of air pollution in 
Vermont. On a per capita basis, Vermonters drive more miles in a year than resi¬ 
dents in 39 other U.S. States. Besides the criteria pollutants such as ozone that 
CMAQ has focused in the past, other air pollution problems need to be addressed 
such as toxics and greenhouse gases. Air Toxics^^ contribute significantly to the for¬ 
mation of ground level ozone and in Vermont represent the area of air quality where 
we do not meets some of Vermont’s own air quality standards. Green house gases^ 
contribute significantly to overall air pollution problems and to climate change. 

The importance that our State places on the control of dangerous motor vehicle 
emissions is reflected in the number of control programs that we have put in place 
over the past decade that go beyond the Federal minimum requirements. For exam¬ 
ple, Vermont is one of only four States in the U.S. to voluntarily adopt the Cali¬ 
fornia low emission vehicle program in-lieu of the Federal motor vehicle standards— 
including the Zero Emission Vehicle sales mandate. To support this regulatory pro¬ 
gram, the State created EVermont to promote the development and deployment of 
advanced electric vehicles. We have also coordinated with other Northeast and Mid- 
Atlantic States in developing a regional roadside testing program to identify and re¬ 
pair smoking trucks. 

CMAQ funds have been of great assistance to Vermont and to other States in the 
region. Over the life of TEA-21, CMAQ has been funded at approximately 4 percent 
of the total Federal surface transportation program.® Given the air quality impacts 
of surface transportation and the fact that it is the only transportation program de¬ 
signed to reduce air pollution,^ CMAQ should not only be reauthorized—it should 
be expanded to represent a larger percentage of the overall transportation budget. 
While the CMAQ program was conceived to address both congestion and air quality, 
greater weight has been—and should continue to be—given to air quality improve¬ 
ment goals. 

The transferral of CMAQ funds to non-air quality uses, as is currently allowed, 
should be examined so that the air quality improvement goal may be met. Further, 
the CMAQ allotment scheme should be modified to provide weight to factors such 
as: (1) high per capita VMT; (2) areas that are in attainment but at risk of slipping 
into non-attainment due to mobile source emissions; and (3) and disproportionately 
high percentage of emissions from mobile source. To ensure effective prioritization 
and better quantification of the air quality benefits consideration should be given 
to requiring that local air quality agencies be more directly involved in the evalua¬ 
tion of proposals for CMAQ funds and in conformity determinations when needed. 

Historically, CMAQ has focused primarily on ozone, carbon monoxide and PMio 
non-attainment. Given the breadth of real health risks caused by other motor vehi¬ 
cle-related emissions, a reauthorization bill should require CMAQ to consider fine 
particulate matter, air toxics and GHG’s, in both allocation and eligibility. GHG re¬ 
duction goals and incentives could also be incorporated into TEA-3 by tracking the 
Vehicle Miles Traveled (VMT) of all major transportation projects and by providing 


^Air Toxics: In Vermont, mobile sources account for between 80—90 percent of the primary 
emissions of Acetaldehyde, Benzene, 1,3-Butadiene, & Formaldehyde. All are Federal Hazardous 
Air Pollutants (HAPs) and all are known or suspected carcinogens. Non-road vehicles contribute 
significantly to air toxic emissions in the State with approximately 60 to 70 percent of Acetal¬ 
dehyde and Formaldehyde emissions which contribute significantly to ground level ozone forma¬ 
tion. While Vermont is a so-called attainment State, ambient concentrations of Acetaldehyde, 
Benzene, 1,3-butadiene, and Formaldehyde currently each exceed their respective Vermont Haz¬ 
ardous Ambient Air Standard (HAAS) in all areas of the State and computer modeling, while 
predicting decreases in concentrations for these pollutants over the next 28 years, indicate that 
concentrations will still exceed the Vermont health standards for these pollutants in 2030. Fi¬ 
nally, according to the U.S. EPA’s National-scale Air Toxics Assessment (NATA) median ambi¬ 
ent concentrations of mobile source air toxics in Chittenden County, Vermont’s most populous 
county, consistently rank in the most polluted 25th percentile. For 1,3-butadiene and Benzene, 
EPA modeling indicates that Chittenden County is in the worst 5 percent and 10 percent pol¬ 
luted areas in the U.S., respectively. 

^A Greenhouse Gas (GHG) inventory done in 1990 shows that approx. 45 percent of all GHGs 
emitted in Vermont are from motor vehicles while, according to the U.S. Dept, of Transportation 
and the U.S. EPA, motor vehicles contributed only 27 percent of the GHGs emitted nationally 
in 1999. [Note: Regarding GHGs, GHG reduction goals and incentives could be incorporated into 
TEA-3 by tracking the Vehicle Miles Traveled (VMT) of all major transportation projects, estab¬ 
lishing a goal for the ratio of VMT/GHGs and by providing incentives for transportation projects 
which promote smart growth and reductions of GHG emissions and VMT. 

®The National Academies, The Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program: 
Assessing 10 years of Experience—Special Report 264, http://www.nap.edii/catalog/10350.html, 
page 1 

“Id. p. 11 
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incentives for transportation projects which promote smart growth and reductions 
of GHG emissions and VMT. 

The committee should also consider the inclusion of programs to reduce particu¬ 
late and toxic pollution from diesel powered vehicles in the CMAQ program. Reduc¬ 
ing diesel emissions is of critical importance to protect public health. Diesel particu¬ 
late has been labeled a carcinogen by the State of California and diesel exhaust has 
been classified as a probable human carcinogen by many respected organizations.® 
In addition to cancer health effects of fine particles and diesel exhaust, significant 
non-cancer health effects have been demonstrated in the scientific literature. Diesel 
school buses, non-road equipment such as construction and agricultural machines, 
and trucks and transit buses emit particulates and other toxics in close proximity 
to children, workers, and the public. As these engines last as long as 30 years, 
progress in cleanup that relies on normal fleet transition will be slow. Thus, consid¬ 
eration should be given to include a mechanism in CMAQ that encourages transit 
agencies and school districts to replace or retrofit their bus fleets with clean buses. 

To succeed in addressing our particulate, ^eenhouse gas, and toxic emissions 
challenges and the associated health and environmental risks that are associated 
with them, will require much work and new approaches to problem solving. Fortu¬ 
nately, many programs are underway throughout the northeast to reduce these 
emissions These programs demonstrate the potential of emission reduction projects. 
However, funding through CMAQ is needed to support these programs. I encourage 
you to look at the initiatives and recommendations provided by the New England 
Governors Conference Climate Plan® and the Vermont Governor’s Committee to En¬ 
sure Clean Air'^ as examples of how progress can be made if these projects were all 
eligible for and received CMAQ funding. Examples from these reports for the trans¬ 
portation sector include: 

• Programs designed to manage and reduce transportation demand in commu¬ 
nities (e.g., “smart-growth” projects which reduce sprawl and encourage local com¬ 
munities to consider the energy impacts of development and infrastructure construc¬ 
tion). 

• Promote the shift to higher efficiency vehicles (including hybrids and advanced 
technolo^ vehicles), lower carbon fuels and advanced technologies through the use 
of incentives and education. 

• Diesel retrofits and conversions to alternative fuels which greatly reduce or 
eliminate particulate and toxic hydrocarbons. 

• Opportunities in freight transportation that would improve the energy effi¬ 
ciency of the movement of goods across the region. 

In considering the purpose of CMAQ, I would suggest the committee look also at 
the broader funding system for transportation projects. Much of our air quality and 
congestion problems come from the very poor use of land that has come to pass over 
the past decades, the practice we now call sprawl. I suggest to you that in part it 
has come about due to our method of funding transportation projects. Communities 
look at funding sources in designing their land use systems. We ought not be sur¬ 
prised that strip zoning and sprawling development is most often associated with 
highways eligible for State and Federal funding. What occurs is sprawl and the 
cure—little to no local cost to “fix” the problem, by increasing lanes or building new 
highways. I suggest you consider what would occur if we provided incentives instead 
for grid patterns and public transit. I believe the result would be better land use, 
less congestion, better air quality and ultimately smarter growth. 

The use of CMAQ funds should also be encouraged for programs which simply 
make sense, regardless of an area’s attainment status. One such program is vehicle 
On-board diagnostic (OBD) system inspection and maintenance. 1996 and newer ve¬ 
hicles are equipped with sophisticated OBD systems which identify malfunctions 
that increase emissions, alert drivers through a warning light on the instrument 
panel, and store specific information which is used by repair technicians to accu¬ 
rately diagnose and repair the malfunction. Such a program is cost effective and rel¬ 
atively simple to implement, as it relies on technology already installed on the vehi¬ 
cle, as opposed to requiring expensive investments in emissions testing equipment. 
Vermont has operated such a program on a statewide basis for over 3 years, with 
much success and with very little public opposition to the program. Currently, a 
pilot project is underway, using CMAQ funds to evaluate systems for automating 


^National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (1988), the International Agency for 
Research of Cancer (1989), and the U.S. EPA (draft 2000) 

®New England Govemors/Eastern Canadian Premiers, Climate Change Action Plan 2001. Au¬ 
gust 2001. 

'^Committee to Ensure Clean Air, Phase II Report to Vermont General Assembly, January 28, 
2002, http://www.anr.state.vt.us/dec/air/docs/CECAPhaseII.pdf. 
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OBD data collection and management, hopefully leading to an even more effective 
program in Vermont. 

In summary, a State, such as Vermont, which is in attainment, can use some or 
all of the minimum allotment of CMAQ funds for any project in the State Transpor¬ 
tation Plan or for a CMAQ-eligible project. However, attainment of the ozone and 
CO NAAQS alone provides an incomplete picture of the success of air quality control 
initiatives. Clearly, mobile source-related emissions of criteria pollutants, air toxics 
and GHG’s all need to be included to address the actual risk from air pollution. 
While the current CMAQ Guidance published by the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion encourages attainment States to “give priority to use of CMAQ program funds 
for projects that will relieve congestion or improve air quality in areas that are at 
risks of being designated as non-attainment,” I suggest that “attainment”/”non-at- 
tainment” may not be a particularly relevant criterion to use in deciding how lim¬ 
ited CMAQ moneys are to be used. Even in attainment States, transportation-re¬ 
lated air quality issues need to be addressed. I believe that overall it would benefit 
Vermont and other attainment areas, for Congress to establish that, even in attain¬ 
ment States, CMAQ funds must be used in a way that retains the overall focus of 
air quality improvement. 

In closing, in Vermont, as elsewhere, CMAQ has encouraged environmental and 
transportation agencies to talk, plan and work with each other. It is a program that 
has helped achieve important progress in the fight against air pollution—but much 
remains to be done and CMAQ must be updated to reflect our evolving under¬ 
standing of the real risks society faces from vehicle-related air pollution. Vermont’s 
environmental future, our green hills, our maple syrup industry our autumn colors, 
our lake quality and the health of our citizens requires our attention. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 


Statement of County Judge Ron Harris, Collin County, Texas, North Cen¬ 
tral Texas Council of Governments and Metropolitan Planning Organiza¬ 
tion for the Dallas-Fort Worth Region 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Ron Harris, County Judge 
of Collin County. Our county is located within the five-million-person Dallas-Fort 
Worth Metropolitan Area. Today, my remarks represent the view of the policy offi¬ 
cials from our region, specifically the Metropolitan Planning Organization of the 
North Central Texas Council of Governments. I am a former Council of Govern¬ 
ments President, City Council member, 12 years as County Judge, and serve as 
chair of the North Texas Clean Air Steering Committee, co-chair Texas Clear Air 
Working Group and member of the Local Government Advisory Committee to the 
director of EPA. Our region has benefited from participation in partnerships with 
EPA’s Regional Administrator Cook and Texas Natural Resources Conservation 
Commission. I am appearing today at your invitation and hope that we will be able 
to strengthen our partnerships through your leadership in fine tuning environ¬ 
mental and transportation laws to more effectively result in cleaning of the air. 

I want to thank you and the members of the committee for holding this series 
of hearings to review the critical issues surrounding air quality and reauthorization 
of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. 

Metropolitan areas account for 75 percent of the nation’s population and 83 per¬ 
cent of its economic output. They are centers of social and economic activity, and 
are the hubs of the national transportation system. As these centers grow, conges¬ 
tion frequently follows, and unfortunately, all too often associated air pollution. We 
think with the implementation of sustainable land use; rail transit; management 
and operations improvements; freeway improvements; toll road construction; and ag¬ 
gressive air quality policies, programs, and projects, urban regions can exhibit eco¬ 
nomic vitality, mobility, and air quality attainment. 

As you know, our agency prepared a response to questions from the committee. 
I applaud your format of requesting real world feedback from users around the 
country. I ask that you refer to that response for specific details to your questions. 
What I would like to do is address five of the more important policy questions. 

1. Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program (CMAQ). The 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 and the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi¬ 
ciency Act of 1991 permanently fused transportation and air quality planning and 
programming. The CMAQ Program is one mechanism to aggressively fund control 
measures to reduce mobile source Volatile Organic Compound (VOC) and Nitrogen 
Oxide (NOx) emissions. This funding and these measures are intended to lower 
exceedances of the 1-hour and soon to be 8-hour ozone standard. We anticipate that 
the CMAQ funding Program will also be eligible to reduce emissions in the soon- 
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to-be implemented Particulate Matter (PM) 2.6 standard. The National Academy of 
Sciences Committee on this topic, of which our Transportation Director was asked 
to serve, recommends continuation of the CMAQ Program. In addition, the com¬ 
mittee proposed a more flexible and more effective program by permitting eligibility 
for high emitting vehicles and assistance in reducing further emissions from diesel 
emission sources. 

2. Additional Technology, Vehicle Emission Controls, and Transportation Control 
Measures or TCMs. TCMs are important components to reduce emissions and great¬ 
ly assist with air quality conformity. They often meet mobility and air quality objec¬ 
tives. Non-traditional TCMs are some of the most innovative and cost-effective pro¬ 
grams in reducing vehicular emissions by way of altering emission rates or reducing 
vehicle miles of travel. 

We ask the Congress to continue its past leadership in establishing Federal tech¬ 
nology programs that would otherwise be legally difficult to implement at a state¬ 
wide or local level. Congress is encouraged to explore ways to reduce the growing 
off-road mobile source emissions. Another approach to reduce vehicular emissions is 
to advance already existing Federal gasoline, diesel, and engine standards earlier 
than required. 

3. Plan Submittal Frequencies. Coordination between the State Implementation 
Plan (SIP), the Transportation Plan, Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), 
and associated air quality conformity analysis proves to be difficult due to varied 
schedule requirements. Currently, the SIP submittal process is infrequent, but influ¬ 
enced by real-time, observed air quality data. The Transportation Plan has a 3-year 
update cycle, and the TIP has at least a 2-year update cycle. It would be much more 
efficient to have consistent submittal frequencies and to streamline the implementa¬ 
tion of specific policies, programs, and projects with less emphasis on repeating the 
planning process for already approved plans. In addition, it would lessen the confu¬ 
sion to our citizens, local governments, transportation authorities, regional partners, 
and resource agencies as they try to coordinate their planning activities with these 
Federal requirements. 

4. Conformity. The air quality conformity process is a good mechanism to dem¬ 
onstrate that sound transportation planning is occurring. There are three predomi¬ 
nate concerns. First, SIP and emission budgets have a relatively short-term horizon, 
while conformity of the Transportation Plan may be 26 years in the future with lit¬ 
tle unknown out-year emission technology benefits. Second, The Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency (EPA) can establish new emission rate software at irregular inter¬ 
vals. This creates a conflict on how to include new information or the often sug¬ 
gested inconsistency of comparing transportation air quality impacts between two 
very different EPA software versions. Third, conformity is often used as a litigation 
mechanism instead of the transportation assessment Congress established. 

6. Planning Horizons. Existing planning horizons for the SIP and the Transpor¬ 
tation Plan is an issue that Congress should consider making more consistent. The 
Transportation Plan is required to maintain a staged 20-year horizon and the SIP 
to contain a near-term attainment date. 

Again, more detailed information is contained in our eight page response to your 
questions. Thank you for your invitation to be here today. 


Statement of Lynn M. Terry, Deputy Executive Officer, Air Resources 
Board, California Environmental Protection Agency 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on California’s experience integrating 
air quality and transportation planning as required by the Clean Air Act. Over the 
years, we have been able to meet the Act’s transportation conformity requirements 
through the cooperative efforts of agencies at the local, State, and Federal level. At 
the same time, we are encountering some process challenges that need to be ad¬ 
dressed. We are looking at this issue in the context of California’s longstanding and 
successful air pollution control program—a program that will now address global 
warming as a result of the passage of State legislation recently signed by Governor 
Davis. 

The concept of transportation conformity is a simple one—the air pollutant emis¬ 
sions from the transportation sector must be consistent with air quality plans for 
a region. This is critical to ensure that we meet health-based air quality standards 
in the required timeframe. The process itself requires looking at today’s emissions 
and well as those in the future. This is necessary to ensure that we continue to 
make clean air progress as our population and economy grows. 

Over the last 20 years, reducing air pollution from the transportation sector has 
been essential to California’s dramatic progress in improving air quality in the Los 
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Angeles area—historically the nation’s smoggiest region. For transportation, that 
progress is largely due to cleaner vehicle technology. A new car in 2010 will emit 
only one tenth the ozone forming pollution of a 1990 model. As a result, transpor¬ 
tation control measures that reduce travel have shown less benefit than anticipated. 

Also, there is little flexibility for transportation agencies in terms of implementing 
transportation control measures once they are in the air quality plan. This discour¬ 
ages innovation because new, more effective measures cannot replace a measure 
that proves to be infeasible. In terms of complying with the conformity require¬ 
ments, we believe the focus should be on the emission reduction goal rather than 
the implementation of a specific transportation control measure. 

In addition to transportation control measures, there is another important mecha¬ 
nism to address air pollution from the transportation sector—the Federal Conges¬ 
tion Mitigation and Air Quality program. We strongly support these funds as a 
means for transportation agencies to provide significant emission reductions in a 
cost-effective way. There are many cleaner technologies that can be funded to reduce 
both ozone and particulate pollution from the transportation sector. 

The most difficult problem with the current conformity process is the inability to 
take new information into account in a workable way. Air quality plans or “SIPs” 
must define the emission target needed to achieve clean air as defined by national 
air quality standards. That emission target is based on the State of the science at 
the time the air quality plan is done. Once approved by the U.S. Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency, the SIP is the federally enforceable benchmark for transportation 
conformity purposes. There is no requirement to update a SIP prior to the deadline 
for meeting the air quality standard. 

On the other hand, transportation plans must be updated routinely. And, as a 
practical matter, changes in individual transportation projects are proposed often 
monthly in major urban areas. These changes typically trigger a process that re¬ 
quires new information to be used in the conformity analysis. When the SIPs have 
not been updated with the same information, the inherent inconsistency may derail 
the process. 

In California, we face this issue virtually statewide. As a result, we will be revis¬ 
ing 23 SIPs over the next year or so. And while this will put us back on a consistent 
process track in the near-term, it is a major undertaking that will not in itself pro¬ 
vide air quality benefits. What we want to avoid in the future is the triggering of 
a comprehensive SIP update each time new information becomes available. Under 
today’s rules, this is the only way to avoid conformity problems as the science im¬ 
proves. 

We believe it is more appropriate to comprehensively revise air quality plans 
when the underlying facts have changed so substantially that the approach to meet¬ 
ing the air quality standard must be revised. Otherwise, we need the option of a 
streamlined mechanism to respond to new information. For example, a streamlined 
mechanism could be appropriate when a region is close to meeting the standard, 
emissions are declining, and the strategies in the air quality plans are all being im¬ 
plemented. In this type of transitional situation, a reconciliation of “old” and “new” 
vehicle emission estimates would make more sense than a comprehensive plan revi¬ 
sion. 

For regions that have a long way to go to meet the air quality standards, more 
frequent plan updates will be needed. For example, we recognize that the air quality 
plan for the Los Angeles region needs a comprehensive update. A number of new 
studies are available, including improved data related to motor vehicle emissions 
and travel. From a process standpoint, what these situations demand is the ability 
to link the timing of transportation plans and conformity with the completion of new 
air quality plans. 

In conclusion, California is pursuing statewide SIP revisions as a means to pro¬ 
vide the necessary consistency between air quality and transportation plans. But we 
want to use our resources more effectively to protect both our Federal transportation 
dollars and the integrity of our clean air plans. We believe that with some focused 
process changes we can accomplish both. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have. 


Statement of James E. Stephenson, President, Yancey Brothers Company, At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, on behalf of the American Road & Transportation Build¬ 
ers Association 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, members of the committee, thank you very much 
for providing the American Road and Transportation Builders Association (ARTBA) 
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an opportunity to present its views on the transportation conformity process, the 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) improvement program and new 
technologies before this committee today. I would like to say at the outset that 
ARTBA shares your interest in assuring that all Americans breathe clean air. We 
are not here today to suggest a radical overhaul of the conformity process. We 
would, however, like to suggest some badly needed “fine-tuning” of Federal law that 
will not only improve public health from a clean air perspective, but also improve 
the efficiency of making environmentally sound and needed transportation invest¬ 
ments. 

I would also, at the start, like to thank each member of this committee for every¬ 
thing you have done this year to prevent a severe year-on-year cut in Federal high¬ 
way investment for Fiscal Year 2003 that potentially could occur through strict en¬ 
forcement of the Revenue-Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) provision of the Trans¬ 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). We truly appreciate the leader¬ 
ship that each member of this committee has shown on this issue. 

I am Jim Stephenson, president of Yancey Brothers Company in Atlanta, Georgia. 
We are the Caterpillar dealer for the northern half of the State of Georgia. As you 
know, Atlanta has had its share of problems with the conformity process over the 
past several years. I have personally taken a very active role in trying to solve these 
problems. I serve on the Board of Directors of the Georgia Regional Transportation 
Authority (GRTA), which was established by the Governor of Georgia in 1999 to 
tackle Georgia’s conformity problems. I am also a member of the ARTBA Board of 
Directors. 

ARTBA celebrates its 100th anniversary this year. Based in Washington, DC, 
ARTBA was organized in 1902 by a visionary Michigan public official, Horatio S. 
Earle, for the purpose of advocating Federal legislation to create a “National Capital 
Connecting Highway System.” That vision was realized with the enactment of the 
Interstate Highway construction program and Highway Trust Fund in 1956. ARTBA 
has more than 5,000 members and provides a consensus voice representing all sec¬ 
tors of the transportation construction industry—public and private—before Con¬ 
gress, the White House and the Federal agencies. The industry ARTBA represents 
generates $200 billion annually to the nation’s Gross Domestic Product and gen¬ 
erates more than 2.5 million jobs for American workers. 

General Background on the Clean Air Act 

Under the Federal Clean Air Act, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) regulates six criteria pollutants: ozone, carbon monoxide, nitrogen dioxide, 
sulfur dioxide, particulate matter (also known as soot and dust) and lead. Eor each 
pollutant, EPA has established minimal targets that must be met known as the Na¬ 
tional Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS). 

If an area exceeds EPA’s standards for any one of these “criteria” pollutants, it 
is designated a nonattainment area, triggering a series of steps that must be taken 
to come into compliance with the standards. In addition, for ozone, carbon monoxide 
and some particulate matter nonattainment areas, the EPA further classifies the 
area based on the magnitude of the nonattainment. These classifications are used 
to specify what pollution reduction measures must be adopted for the area and what 
deadlines must be met to bring the area into attainment. 

Currently, the most pervasive problem for transportation planning purposes is 
ozone, followed by carbon monoxide and particulate matter. For ozone, the EPA uti¬ 
lizes the following classifications of attainment depending on the magnitude of the 
problem: Extreme, Severe, Serious, Moderate and Marginal. These classifications 
dictate when an area must achieve attainment status for ozone'^ and what measures 
must be taken to achieve attainment. 

Ozone is formed through a complex chemical reaction between volatile organic 
compounds (VOCs) and oxides of nitrogen (NOx) in the presence of sunlight. To re¬ 
duce ozone, one must reduce one or both of the precursor pollutants. VOCs are best 
described as fumes emitted from sources such as automobiles, chemical manufac¬ 
turing plants, dry cleaners, paint shops and others that uses solvents. NOx is 
formed when combustion occurs at high temperatures. It is primarily emitted from 
electric utilities, industrial boilers and transportation sources. Since sunlight and 
warmer temperatures cause these reactions, ozone violations typically occur during 
the late afternoon hours on hot summer days. 


::^Marginal ozone nonattainment areas had to meet compliance in 1993, Moderate in 1996, Se¬ 
rious in 1999, Severe in 2005-2007, and Extreme in 2010. 
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Transportation Sector Successes in Achieving Cleaner Air 

Mr. Chairman, there’s no doubt that we have made great progress over the past 
30 years in improving the nation’s air quality. Much of this progress has been 
achieved through technology advancements spurred by motor vehicle emissions 
standards and controls and cleaner fuels. Between 1970 and 1999, carbon monoxide 
emissions from on-road vehicles were reduced by 43 percent. Volatile organic com¬ 
pounds—a precursor to ozone—were reduced 59 percent. Particulate matter (PMio) 
emissions have been reduced 33 percent. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, the only pollutant that has increased since 1970 has been 
Nitrous Oxides (NOx)—the other precursor of ozone—which is up 16 percent. How¬ 
ever, despite the increase in overall NOx emissions, the amount of NOx being emit¬ 
ted from automobiles is down 31 percent since 1970. 

EPA’s monitoring data are also encouraging. Exceedances of EPA’s ozone stand¬ 
ards are down 80 percent since 1990. Exceedances of the carbon monoxide standard 
are down 97 percent and exceedances of the PM standards are down 81 percent 
since 1990. These numbers are even more remarkable given that since 1970, the 
U.S. population has grown over 30 percent, the number of licensed vehicles has in¬ 
creased about 90 percent and the number of vehicle miles traveled has increased 
143 percent. 

Progress has also been made with the other pollutants. For instance, on-road sul¬ 
fur dioxide emissions have been reduced nearly 60 percent since 1970, although 
transportation is not considered a significant source of sulfur (97 percent is not 
transportation related). In addition, lead has been virtually eliminated from our air 
with the introduction of unleaded gasoline. 

Mr. Chairman, while great progress has been made all around in improving the 
nation’s air quality, I want to emphasize that most of that progress has come from 
the transportation sector. For example, carbon monoxide emissions from on-road ve¬ 
hicles have been reduced 46 percent since 1970. The reduction from non-transpor¬ 
tation sources, over the samer period, however, is just over 10 percent. We hope the 
committee will keep this in mind as it moves forward with reforms in the future. 

I would also like to point out to the committee that reforms being discussed in 
the stationary source arena could have unintended consequences for transportation. 
As you know, for each criteria pollutant for which an area fails to meet EPA’s stand¬ 
ards, the Clean Air Act requires the State to prepare a State Implementation Plan 
(SIP) to show how it will “attain” the air quality standard over a designated period 
of time. A SIP typically contains restrictions on stationary sources (e.g., factories), 
area sources (e.g., landfills) and mobile sources (e.g., off road equipment, yard equip¬ 
ment, and motor vehicles). From a transportation planning perspective, this exercise 
is a “zero-sum” game. If emissions from area sources and stationary sources are 
given more leeway in the SIP, fewer emissions can come from transportation 
sources. “Emissions reductions inequity” can put severe constraints on the construc¬ 
tion of future transportation improvement projects, since a region’s transportation 
plan must “conform” to the emissions budget for motor vehicles in the SIP. 

Please do not forget about the transportation sector when looking at approaches 
like emissions credits trading program for power plants, since it is primarily the 
transportation sector that is penalized when an area is not meeting air quality 
standards. If a power plant is allowed to emit greater emissions in the Atlanta area 
because of credits they bought from a cleaner plant in Illinois, that does nothing 
to help Atlanta solve its transportation conformity problems. It only puts greater 
pressure on the transportation emissions budget, ^^ile we applaud the committee’s 
desire to think “outside-the-box” and use incentive-type systems, please do not for¬ 
get that transportation planning is very regional and can often conflict with the 
commercial interests of large stationary polluters. 

Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Program 

Mr. Chairman, as I already stated, huge gains have been made in emissions re¬ 
ductions from automobiles. And in the future, advanced engine and fuel technologies 
such as alternative fueled vehicles, hybrids and fuel cells and the tighter Tier II 
standards—which the transportation construction industry actively support—will 
continue to have major, positive impacts on air quality without reducing the mobil¬ 
ity of the American public. As in the past, air quality gains from the transportation 
sector will likely rely on technology advances, not transportation control measures. 

When the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 were enacted, they were based on 
a false premise or assumption—that increases in vehicle miles traveled (VMT) 
would overwhelm the emissions-reduction capacity of technological advances. Quite 
the opposite has happened. Despite an increase in VMT of 39 percent since 1990, 
vehicles have become much cleaner. They will be “squeaky” clean by 2020. With new 
standards for truck engines and diesel fuels in place, there will likely be many more 
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gains from the transportation sector in improving the nation’s air quality in the 
coming years. 

These facts should lead Congress to seriously examine and question many of the 
transportation-related programs that were developed in conjunction with the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990. These programs all operate under the assumption 
that the only way to get meaningful reductions in emissions is by reducing VMT, 
largely by shifting people to non-auto modes of transportation. The conformity proc¬ 
ess is based on this false assumption, as is the Congestion Mitigation and Air Qual¬ 
ity (CMAQ) improvement program, which was first implemented under the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) and then extended under 
TEA-21. 

CMAQ was authorized to spend $14.1 billion over the life of ISTEA and TEA-21 
on programs in ozone and carbon monoxide nonattainment areas that primarily con¬ 
stitute transportation control measures, such as HOV lanes, mass transit, carpool/ 
vanpool programs, etc. However, some programs that could prove most effective in 
actually reducing pollution, have always been excluded from receiving CMAQ funds, 
such a vehicle scrappage programs. According to EPA, less than 10 percent of the 
nation’s motor vehicle fleet emits over 40 percent of mobile generated hydrocarbon 
pollution and the “dirtiest” 1 percent of vehicles emit over 25 percent. With the 
money that has been spent on CMAQ during its life, almost all of these dirtiest cars 
could have been replaced with new cars, resulting in real quantifiable reductions in 
air pollution. 

A recent report by the Transportation Research Board (TRB), “Assessing 10 Years 
of Experience” of the CMAQ program recently concluded that most CMAQ-funded 
programs have not yielded significant emissions reductions and will provide even 
less in the future because the auto fleet has become so “clean” when it comes to 
emissions. TRB could not find any quantifiable benefits from how the CMAQ funds 
are being spent. 

Despite this conclusion, however, the committee that authored the report rec¬ 
ommended that the CMAQ program be continued. The committee further said that 
“existing restrictions on projects involving construction of new highway capacity 
should be maintained.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that if, indeed, the goal of the CMAQ program 
is to (1) reduce congestion, and (2) promote better air quality, that one of the best 
ways to achieve both goals at the same time is by reducing bottlenecks on the na¬ 
tion’s roads. It is estimated by the Texas Transportation Institute that congestion 
in the nation’s largest metropolitan areas costs Americans $78 billion per year. That 
means less time with your family and more fuel wasted. Also, cars perform at their 
worst from a pollution standpoint in stop and go traffic. Depending on the pollutant, 
car engines run most efficiently around 45—50 miles per hour. 

The CMAQ committee also recommended that the program be expanded to cover 
all pollutants and air toxics, not simply limiting CMAQ funds to those areas out of 
attainment for carbon monoxide and ozone. Mr. Chairman, as I already discussed, 
the main source of many of these other pollutants, such as sulfur dioxide, come not 
from transportation, but elsewhere. To apply CMAQ funds to these additional areas 
would only dilute the program even more and turn a not very effective program into 
a very ineffective program. 

We think some accountability needs to be built into the CMAQ program so that 
money is only being spent on activities that produce real, quantifiable emissions- 
reduction results. 

Mr. Chairman, many have also called for substantially increasing the funding for 
CMAQ during the reauthorization of TEA-21. Such a goal could be accomplished by 
substantially increasing funding for the entire highway program. 

Problems with the Conformity Process 

Mr. Chairman, that leads me to my comments about the conformity process itself. 
There are two things I hope you take from this hearing today, (1) that government 
agencies and planning bodies need more flexibility on conformity and (2) the pub¬ 
lic—especially those who contract with government agencies to build transportation 
improvement projects—need more predictability in the transportation conformity 
process. 

One of the major problems with the conformity process is that people have tried 
to turn it into an exact science, when it is anything but. All you have to do is to 
look back at the predictions made during the enactment of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 to understand that “modeling of future events” often does not 
reflect reality. 

An example of this is EPA’s transition from the current Mobile V model to the 
Mobile VI model for predicting future on-road emissions. In applying the new Mobile 
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VI model to current data, regions will experience a substantial short-term increase 
in predicted emissions as compared to the Mobile V model. While over the long 
term, the Mobile VI model shows decreasing emissions, this could cause substantial 
problems for many areas and threaten a potential conformity lapse in the short 
term. Even though the data being entered into the models is the same, each shows 
very different outputs. 

This problem is amplified by the fact that quite often transportation plans and 
the SIPs they are supposed to conform with are often out of sync with one another. 
This is largely due to the fact that transportation plans have very long planning 
horizons and have to be updated frequently, while most air quality plans have very 
short planning horizons and are updated infrequently. As a result, many of the 
planning assumptions that must he used for conformity determinations of transpor¬ 
tation plans are not consistent with the assumptions that were used in the air qual¬ 
ity planning process to establish emissions budgets and to determine appropriate 
control measures. In other words, because the most recent planning data must al¬ 
ways be used, an increase in emissions and possible conformity lapse can occur sim¬ 
ply because the numbers or models relied on in the transportation plan are not the 
same numbers relied upon in the air quality plan. 

Part of this is due to the fact that the priority of various transportation projects 
often changes and every time this occurs, the plan needs to be updated. While many 
have suggested that the planning horizons should be brought more in sync with one 
another, another option would be to simply allow greater flexibility in the process, 
recognizing the inexact science involved. Rather than requiring plans to conform to 
the “nth-degree,” perhaps a 10 percent “cushion” should be allowed so that transpor¬ 
tation planners would not have to amend their plans every time they want to add 
or subtract even a relatively insignificant project. In addition, such a cushion would 
permit some differences in planning data or models and would allow a margin of 
error for modeling assumptions planning organizations make but have no real way 
of predicting with precision—such as economic growth or the current price of gaso¬ 
line—even though such things have a substantial impact on future travel or the use 
of larger vehicles like SUVs. 

Very few conformity lapses occur because a region has a major clean air problem. 
They occur because one of the parties involved cannot meet a particular deadline. 
As a result, the conformity process has become a top-heavy bureaucratic exercise 
that puts more emphasis on “crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s” rather than engag¬ 
ing the public in true transportation planning that is good for the environment and 
the mobility of a region’s population. 

Litigation 

Mr. Chairman, flexibility in the conformity process has also been constrained by 
litigation initiated over the past several years by parties opposed to individual 
transportation projects and/or the concept of increasing highway capacity. In 1997, 
in Sierra Club v. EPA, the court said EPA could not continue the practice of allow¬ 
ing areas that are new non-attainment areas to have a 1-year grace period before 
they need to perform a conformity test. This could have had a devastating impact 
on communities when EPA implements its new ozone and PM2.5 standards, now 
slated for 2004. However, seeing the unfairness of this. Congress acted and rein¬ 
stated this grace period through the legislative process. 

In yet another court case in 1999, in Environmental Defense Fund v. EPA, the 
court struck down EPA’s practice of “grandfathering” projects when a conformity 
lapse occurs. Up to this point, when an area went into a conformity lapse, projects 
could proceed if they had already met all of the necessary environmental require¬ 
ments and were part of a conforming transportation plan at the time of the lapse. 
In defending its own rule before the court, EPA stated: 

• ’’EPA’s rule reflects its rational judgment that Congress intended a more rea¬ 
soned approach to transportation planning during periods in which there is no ap¬ 
plicable SIP, that Congress intended that there be an attempt to balance the gen¬ 
eral pollution-reduction requirements of the Act with the needs of State and local 
planning organizations for certainty and finality in their transportation planning 
process. 42 U.S.C. 7506(c)(2). [EDF v. EPA, Case No. 97-1637, Respondent’s Brief, 
June 10, 1998, p. 30.] 

• ”EPA explained that it ’has always believed that there should only be one point 
in the transportation planning process at which a project-level conformity deter¬ 
mination is necessary. This maintains stability and efficiency in the transportation 
planning process.’” [EDF v. EPA, Case No. 97-1637, Respondent’s Brief, June 10, 
1998, p. 36.] 

This decision had a devastating impact in my own hometown of Atlanta. At the 
time of the decision, Atlanta was in a conformity lapse. As a result of the decision. 
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54 of 71 major priority projects that had been vetted through years of planning were 
put on hold, even though they had already passed all of the necessary environ¬ 
mental tests. 

During the last Congress, Senator Bond introduced legislation that would have re¬ 
stored the practice of grandfathering. While his legislation passed this committee, 
it never made it to the Senate floor. We would strongly urge this committee to take 
this issue up once again. 

Two other long-standing practices have also been struck down by the courts, 
which has reduced flexibility in the conformity process and deserve this committee’s 
attention: 

• EPA is often not able to approve a State’s motor vehicle emissions budget in 
time for a conformity determination to be made. Prior to the EDF v. EPA case men¬ 
tioned above, these budgets were assumed to be automatically approved if EPA did 
not act within a certain period of time. That decision, however, struck down this 
long-standing practice. 

• Many States have not been able to meet their ozone compliance deadlines since 
much of their clean air problem is the result of ozone drifting in from other areas, 
known as ozone transport. In the past, EPA has granted extensions to the deadline 
in some of these areas. However, in Sierra Club v. EPA (D.C. Cir. 2002), the court 
ruled that EPA does not have the authority to grant these extensions and must, in¬ 
stead, “bump” these areas into the next higher classification of nonattainment, 
which would trigger several additional mandatory control measures. 

Without the flexibility option of “grandfathering” projects, we have seen a signifi¬ 
cant increase in conformity-related litigation. Those opposed to an individual 
project-or the mix of projects or modal funding in a transportation plan-have been 
given tremendous leverage by the EDF v EPA decision. They can now use con¬ 
formity-related litigation as a sure way to temporarily, if not permanently, stop pre¬ 
viously approved, environmentally sound projects and plans. Threatened with such 
litigation-or actually sued over conformity process-related issues-State and local 
planning agencies are put under enormous pressure to either give into the demands 
of the dissenting minority, or face endless rounds of litigation. 

In response to this reality, ARTBA joined with several other industry groups in 
1999 to form Advocates for Safe and Efficient Transportation (ASET), a litigation 
group aimed at assisting governmental entities in defending the transportation 
planning and delivery process. While many of the professional environmental groups 
talk a lot about wanting a more “inclusive” transportation planning process, the fact 
of the matter is really quite different. Since ASET was formed, it has spent hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars, not in arguing the merits of many of these cases, but 
in battling with environmental groups over simply tr3dng to get a seat at the table. 
I could provide you a pile of court briefs where groups like the Sierra Club argue 
adamantly that the construction labor organizations and industry should not have 
a say in the final decision about transportation plans. The truth is the Sierra Club 
and many of their colleague organizations do not want an inclusive planning proc¬ 
ess. They want a process where they and they alone make the decisions. 

When the planning process is allowed to be hijacked by any one individual group, 
bad decisions are made. The truth is that America needs a dynamic transportation 
network to meet the needs of a growing population and economy. Such a network 
should include improving public transit, increased utilization of synchronized traffic 
signalization and other “smart road” technologies, improving local management of 
traffic incidents to clear roadways quickly and adding road capacity where appro¬ 
priate and desired by a majority of local citizens. This is key to reducing traffic con¬ 
gestion and the unnecessary auto, truck and bus emissions it causes. It is also es¬ 
sential to maintaining time sensitive ambulance, police and fire emergency response 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe very strongly in the transportation planning process—a 
process that involves public involvement by all stakeholders and final decisions that 
are made by public officials. However, we have come to a point where the planning 
process is breaking down under a mound of litigation. It Atlanta alone, there have 
been no fewer than seven lawsuits over the past three-and-a-half years challenging 
the conformity process in some way. I would urge this committee to reform the con¬ 
formity process so we can get away from all of this litigation and return the plan¬ 
ning process to the people through our elected public officials, not a few special in¬ 
terest groups. 

Delay Kills and Costs 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of many of these obstructionist 
lawsuits brought by the environmental groups is to delay badly needed transpor¬ 
tation improvement projects. One witness from the environmental community put 
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it best before this very committee during testimony in 1999. He said, “In the strug¬ 
gle between proponents and opponents of a . . . [highway] project, the best an oppo¬ 
nent can hope for is to delay things until the proponents change their minds or tire 
of the fight.” According to an ARTBA study last year of State departments of trans¬ 
portation, an estimated $1.3 billion worth of highway projects were canceled or de¬ 
layed in 2000 due to transportation conformity problems. 

Sadly though, such delay can have tragic consequences. According to the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Transportation (DOT), almost 42,000 people are killed each year on our 
nation’s highways. One third more people in the U.S. die of traffic crashes each year 
than from bronchitis and asthma combined. One person in the U.S. dies from a traf¬ 
fic crash every 13 minutes and there is one crash-related injury every 10 seconds. 
Traffic crashes are the leading cause of death in the U.S. for people ages 6-33, and 
their economic cost is estimated to be $230.6 billion each year in added medical 
costs, insurance costs, etc. That’s about 2.3 percent of the U.S. gross domestic prod¬ 
uct. To put this figure in perspective, the total annual public and private health care 
expenditures caused by tobacco use have been estimated at $93 billion annually! 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, roadway safety is a huge public health crisis! The sad part 
is that, according to U.S. DOT, approximately 15,000 of these deaths annually—are 
in crashes in which substandard roadway conditions, obsolete designs or roadside 
hazards are a factor. According to a Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) 
study, for every $100 million we spend on highway safety improvements, we can 
save over 145 lives over a 10-year period. 

Delays, however, also have other costs associated with them. Besides the costs as¬ 
sociated with increased congestion, when an area is out of conformity, it can be 
sanctioned with the loss of Federal highway and transit moneys. This happened in 
Atlanta for about a year-and-a-half. It’s true that when sanctions are put in place 
that the money isn’t completely cutoff. Instead, States are forced to choose between 
redirecting the money to other transportation improvement projects in the State or 
forfeiting it back to Washington, DC, at the end of the year to be sent to another 
State. In our case, however, this led to some very fast and rash decisions, since we 
either had to spend the money or lose it. 

As you know, transportation improvement projects simply cannot be created over¬ 
night. As a result, the money was spent on a lot of simple projects that were defi¬ 
nitely not a priority in the State prior to the sanctions kicking in. In addition, since 
design and right-of-way acquisition were cutoff on several priority projects at the 
time, it has taken a long time to get these projects back up-and-running, since the 
money that would have been spent on them was spent on lower priority projects. 
Sanctions were lifted in Georgia about 2 years ago, but over half of the projects that 
were put on hold at the time are still lingering. 

Because of the inefficiencies involved in highway sanctions, I would urge Congress 
to rethink how this entire process works. Rather than penalizing areas that fail to 
meet air quality standards, perhaps Congress should consider rewarding those com¬ 
munities that make the greatest progress in cleaning their air. Using sanctions that 
cutoff badly needed transportation improvement funds only exacerbates the problem 
resulting in increased congestion and worsened air quality. However, incentive- 
based systems have been very successful in other arenas and perhaps this would 
also work in transportation planning. 

The Future of Conformity—Implementation of the New Ozone and PM 2 5 Standards 

Mr. Chairman, the most troubling part about all of this is that we are headed 
for a potential train wreck in a few years when EPA implements its new tighter 
standards for ozone and fine particulate matter. According to preliminary numbers 
obtained from the U.S. DOT, the number of counties that will be out of attainments 
for the ozone standard alone will rise from 414 counties presently to 656. Many 
more will be out of attainment for particulate matter. 

As you know, these new standards were first proposed in 1997 and have been held 
up by the courts until just recently. EPA currently plans to designate the new non¬ 
attainment areas in 2004 and State implementation plans (SIPs) will be due in 
2007-2008 for these new areas. 

According to U.S. DOT, the new standards will result in much larger nonattain¬ 
ment areas that will be more complex, covering a lot of multi-State areas and rural 
areas. Rural areas, especially, will have a difficult time meeting the conformity re¬ 
quirements since they lack the resources and expertise to properly deal with all of 
the requirements under conformity. Many of these areas will not be able to develop 
air-tigbt plans right off the bat, thus, opening the door to lawsuits. These areas 
must be given adequate time (at least 2 years) and resources to develop the detailed 
data bases that are needed to demonstrate conformity. 
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Congress should also examine closely how the new standards will be imple¬ 
mented. As I said, EPA plans to designate the new nonattainment areas in 2004. 
As a result of the 1-year ^ace period passed by Congress a couple of years ago, con¬ 
formity determinations will have to he made in these areas starting in 2005. How¬ 
ever, it is highly unlikely that States will have emissions budgets in place at that 
time since the SiPs will not be due until 2007-2008. Without an emissions budget 
to conform to, how will these determinations be made? In the past, EPA has used 
what it calls a “build—no build” test. However, under this test it is very hard to 
demonstrate that various transportation projects fall into conformity. The test is 
also an easy target for those who would rather litigate. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Smith, and other members of the committee, I truly ap¬ 
preciate your willingness to hear from me today on behalf of ARTBA. If I could just 
summarize my comments: 

1) We are making huge progress on cleaning up the air, but almost all of this 
progress can be attributed to technology gains, not transportation control measures; 

2) In changing how stationary sources of pollution are regulated, please keep in 
mind the unintended consequences it can have on transportation planning; 

3) In reauthorizing TEA-21, results-based accountability should be built into the 
CMAQ improvement program; 

4) Greater flexibility and predictability is needed in the transportation planning 
and conformity process; 

5) We need to do something to put a stop to the endless litigation that is tying 
our planning process into knots; 

6) Congress should consider rewarding those communities that make the greatest 
progress in cleaning their air rather than simply relying on sanctions to enforce the 
Clean Air Act, and; 

7) Dela 3 dng transportation improvement projects results in deaths and other costs 
to society. 

I have attached a list of proposed legislative reforms as Appendix A to my written 
testimony. Thank you for listening and I look forward to any questions the com¬ 
mittee might have. 


APPENDIX A—POSSIBLE LEGISLATIVE SOLUTIONS 

1. Recognize the imprecision of data inputs. Modeling is an inexact science at best. 
Requiring conformity to be demonstrated to the nth decimal point makes little sense 
from a public policy standpoint. As a result, conformity should be allowed to be dem¬ 
onstrated if the emissions from the transportation plan are at least within 10 per¬ 
cent of the emissions budget and SIPs should contain an adequate “margin of safe¬ 
ty” to avoid conformity lapses due to marginal changes in expectations. For example, 
MPOs have no control over economic growth or the price of gasoline, yet these are 
the primary factors in determining increased travel or the use of larger vehicles like 
SUVs. 

2. Transportation emissions are treated much differently in a SIP than emissions 
from other sources, such as area or stationary sources. While transportation emis¬ 
sions are essentially treated as a sectoral “cap,” other sectors only have to meet 
source-by-source regulations. Transportation emissions regulations should be re¬ 
focused to SIP elements that can actually make a difference in achieving emission 
reductions, such as inspection/maintenance programs, different fuels, etc. 

3. Clean up ambiguities in the statute and the regulations. Over the years, there 
have remained several “holes” in the conformity process and many more have been 
produced through adverse court decisions and legislative action, making it difficult 
for planning bodies to ascertain clear guidance. This often leads to confusion and, 
ultimately, litigation. These ambiguities need to be cleaned up to restore predict¬ 
ability and stability to the transportation planning process. 

4. Restore grandfathering or create other safe harbors for projects. Conformity 
must be forward-looking. Retroactive invalidation of projects after funding approval 
is disruptive and equally bad for smart growth and mobility. A conformity lapse 
stops all projects, transit and highway alike, and puts construction crews out of 
work without notice. EPA previously permitted limited grandfathering until a 1999 
court ruling invalidated it. Once a transportation project is in a conforming plan, 
it should be permanently grandfathered until built or removed from the plan. 

5. A new conformity determination should not be required if one or several 
projects are added to the transportation plan, as long as the net emissions from 
their inclusion will not add more than 3 percent to projected transportation emis¬ 
sions in the plan. In reality, added emissions from a single highway project are min¬ 
uscule and this will avoid what is largely a paperwork exercise. 
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6. Provide Motor Vehicle Emissions Budget (MVEB) adequacy and regulatory 
flexibility. A 1999 court ruling struck down an EPA rule that conferred automatic 
MVEB approval if EPA did not act promptly and called into question EPA’s overall 
process for approving MVEBs in submitted-but-not-yet-approved SIPs. Conformity 
obligations often arise with short notice due to changes in attainment status or fail¬ 
ure of EPA to timely approve MVEBs or SIPs. Without an approved MVEB, con¬ 
formity determinations cannot be found and transportation projects cannot be ap¬ 
proved. 

7. Prohibit MVEB judicial review. Under existing regulations, EPA can declare a 
MVEB adequate for transportation planning purposes prior to approval of the entire 
SIP. This approval process is not as comprehensive as full SIP approval and EPA 
reserves the right to withdraw its approval at anytime (therefore, it is not a final 
agency action). Environmental groups have filed lawsuits alleging that preliminary 
MVEB approval must be as rigorous as final SIP approval and EPA has not con¬ 
tested jurisdiction in these lawsuits. (Example: 1000 Eriends of Maryland suit 
against EPA.) 

8. Further protection from lawsuits. Planners have to rely on good faith and cur¬ 
rent state-of-the-art modeling and estimates to develop air quality and transpor¬ 
tation plans. Environmental groups are attacking the estimates and demanding ex¬ 
actitude that doesn’t exist. There has to be protection from disruptive lawsuits that 
paralyze the process, perhaps by requiring plaintiffs to make an initial showing of 
bad faith before filing suit. In absence of that, agreement by the MPO, State air 
quality agency, EPA and U.S. DOT should be per se evidence of the validity of emis¬ 
sions estimates. (Example: Sierra Club sued Sacramento for using EPA’s own num¬ 
bers.) Almost 200 counties will face conformity for the first time under the revised 
ozone and particulate matter standards. They will not be able to develop airtight 
plans right off the bat, thus opening the door to lawsuits. These areas must be given 
adequate time (at least 2 years) and adequate resources to develop the detailed data 
bases needed to demonstrate conformity. Smaller MPOs, in particular, are ill-pre¬ 
pared to fulfill all of the conformity requirements. 

9. Equal intervention rights. Environmental groups are using lawsuits to pressure 
polic 3 Tnakers and exclude other stakeholders. Contractors and transportation users 
should have the right to participate in lawsuits as equals to environmental groups. 
A double standard leads to duplicative lawsuits and moves the planning process out 
of the public forum and into the courtroom. 

10. Adequate funding. Smart growth planning depends on interconnectivity and 
multi-modal options, i.e., a mix of integrated transit and highway. No one wants to 
ride a bus to a metro station if the bus is stuck in traffic. Congress should provide 
both highway and transit funding and recognize that highway capacity projects that 
connect to transit systems are beneficial. (Example: Sierra is opposing HOV lanes 
in Atlanta that access MARTA and provide emergency vehicle access.) 

11. Try to develop a system where areas that make progress to clean air quality 
receive an incentive for doing so, rather than rel 3 dng on sanctions to enforce the 
Clean Air Act. One possible option would be to divert additional CMAQ funding to 
these areas. 


Responses of James Stephenson to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In general, would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. I do not think conformity has been very effective in reducing air pollu¬ 
tion. While the exercise of conformity has been somewhat effective in getting the 
different agencies to work together, virtually all of the reductions in air pollution 
from the transportation sector have been caused by engine and fuel technology ad¬ 
vances, not the conformity process. Conformity was based on a false assumption 
that a large increase in vehicle miles traveled would outstrip technology advances. 
Conformity was also intended by its proponents to tilt the local decisionmaking 
process toward mass transit rather than highway capacity options. That has hap¬ 
pened. But transit ridership has not risen—nor will it—to the point that it will have 
anything but marginal impacts on emission reductions. With cleaner air tech¬ 
nologies and cleaner fuels expected to continue to come online, the transportation 
sector will continue to dramatically reduce its emissions share. None of this is the 
result of conformity, but rather direct mandates from Congress and the U.S. Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA). If Congress is really interested in reducing pol- 
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lution rather than just creating more paperwork, it should focus on programs that 
have heen proven to work. 

Question 2. If Congress does make any changes in the conformity process as part 
of the next transportation hill, what would be your No. 1 suggestion and please be 
specific? 

Response. My No. 1 priority is to restore the grandfathering of projects when a 
conformity lapse occurs. Grandfathering would allow projects that were part of a 
previously conforming transportation plan to proceed even though an area has en¬ 
tered a lapse. As I noted in my written testimony, most conformity lapses occur be¬ 
cause of slow moving paperwork and missed deadlines not because an area has 
worsening air pollution. Grandfathering would return some stability to the transpor¬ 
tation planning process so that projects that have already been vetted through the 
lengthy planning process cannot be shut down at the last minute simply because 
someone missed a deadline. Shutting down highway and transit projects only exac¬ 
erbates clean air problems since many of these projects are designed to reduce con¬ 
gestion and reduce air pollution. The Clinton Administration’s EPA recognized this 
as an important concept and as a result, it allowed the grandfathering of projects 
under the original conformity regulations. However, this part of the regulation was 
struck down by the courts in 1999 in Environmental Defense Fund v. EPA (D.C. 
Circuit). I strongly urge Congress to make the needed statutory changes so that 
EPA can once again allow for the grandfathering of projects. 


Responses of James Stephenson to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. Like you, I think Congress should rethink the entire process. With 
our current Federal budget crisis, I think we should be looking at the cost-effective¬ 
ness of these transportation and air quality projects. In your opinion, what projects 
have been the most cost-effective, achieving the greatest air quality improvements 
for the least cost? Do you think there are more cost-effective options for achieving 
air quality improvements in the transportation sector than through the current pro¬ 
grams? 

Response. According to the recent Transportation Research Board study on 
CMAQ, vehicle inspection and maintenance programs achieve the greatest air qual¬ 
ity improvements for the least cost. According to EPA, less than 10 percent of the 
nation’s motor vehicle fleet emits over 40 percent of mobile generated pollution and 
the “dirtiest” 1 percent of vehicles contribute over 25 percent. As a result, the gov¬ 
ernment’s focus should be on getting these very high polluting vehicles off the road. 
As I stated in my written testimony, CMAQ funds should be made available for auto 
salvage programs, which would help achieve the ends desired. Through Fiscal Year 
2001, we have spent about $9.5 billion on marginally, or completely ineffective pro¬ 
grams in terms of achieving measurable emissions reductions. With that same in¬ 
vestment, we could have bought new, cleaner burning automobiles for every person 
driving a car in the “dirtiest” 1 percent category, resulting in demonstrable air qual¬ 
ity benefits! 

I would also suggest that technology can be better utilized to reduce the number 
of gross emitters of pollution on the road. One example is the mobile roadside emis¬ 
sions tester, which is being tested by the Georgia Institute of Technology. This de¬ 
vice allows one to identify high polluting trucks and automobiles in traffic with a 
laser beam, similar to a speed radar gun. 

Question 2. Additionally, you specifically suggest an incentive based system that 
rewards “those communities that make the greatest progress in cleaning the air,” 
rather than “penalizing areas that fail to meet air quality standards.” How would 
you propose such a system work? 

Response. When the conformity lapse occurred in Atlanta, several high priority 
highway and transit projects were put on hold due to sanctions placed on the metro¬ 
politan area by the Federal Government. The purpose of many of these projects was 
to reduce congestion and improve air quality in the region. Because of the sanctions 
though, many of these projects still have not been built and Atlanta continues to 
suffer through increased congestion and worsened air quality. As the Atlanta situa¬ 
tion clearly demonstrates, sanctions are counterproductive—they make a bad situa¬ 
tion even worse. On top of that, sanctions only penalize the transportation sector, 
even though power plants or refineries might be the biggest contributor to an area’s 
air pollution problems. I find it amazing that the transportation sector has provided 
the largest gains in improving the nation’s air quality, yet it is the only sector that 
is penalized when overall air quality goals are not met. Instead, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should provide an incentive to areas that are making improvements to air 
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quality. Each year, EPA publishes the Latest Findings on National Air Quality that 
shows the status and trends in air quality around the Nation. If an area is making 
substantial progress in air quality, Congress should consider exempting these areas 
from the conformity process, as long as progress continues in the future. That would 
create a tremendous incentive for communities to make air quality progress. This 
suggestion is just a starting point for Congress to consider in creating a carrot in 
it air quality improvements, rather than just a stick. 

Question 3. As you state in your testimony, the EPA planned designation of new 
nonattainment areas in 2004 will presumably lead to an increase in the number of 
nonattainment areas. Given your experiences in Atlanta, how will this affect smaller 
communities that have not had to deal with conformity in the past? 

Response. The new designations are going to have a tremendous impact on small¬ 
er communities and rural areas. Many of these smaller areas simply do not have 
the professional resources to do all of the modeling and collect all of the data that 
is necessary to perform an adequate conformity determination. Even in large urban 
areas where we have a number of resources to tap into, conformity determinations 
have proven to be a real challenge. For smaller communities that do not have these 
resources, it will prove to be even a greater challenge. When areas fail to have ade¬ 
quate conformity determinations in place, it makes them susceptible to lawsuits 
from environmental groups. This causes an even a greater drain on limited re¬ 
sources and often forces these smaller communities to settle the lawsuits out of 
court, often on terms that are not favorable to the traveling public. 


Responses of James Stephenson to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. As you are aware, Atlanta experienced one of the longest and most 
dramatic conformity lapses in the country. Even though each city has unique chal¬ 
lenges, I believe what occurred in Atlanta could repeat itself in other high growth 
areas of the country. What happens to highway construction companies during a 
conformity lapse? Do workers get laid-off? What was the funding impact on Atlan¬ 
ta’s transportation program and project decisions? 

Response. Different companies were affected differently by the lapse. Even though 
there was a very long conformity lapse in Atlanta, the State still spent as many 
Federal transportation dollars as they would have if there had not been a lapse. 
Some of these funds were shifted to projects outside of the Atlanta area or to 
projects that were exempt from the conformity process. For instance, simple resur¬ 
facing projects and replacement of hazardous bridges are the type of projects that 
can continue even during a lapse. It was largely capacity adding projects, such as 
adding new traffic lanes or building new roads that were put on hold. As a result, 
simple road paving contractors were probably not largely impacted by the lapse. 
However, heavy construction contractors who specialize in earth moving and other 
activities associated with new construction were very adversely affected. Several of 
my customers indicated they laid off workers because of the lack of work. And the 
negative impact did not stop at the end of the lapse. Because the practice of 
grandfathering had been struck down by a Federal court in 1999, activities such as 
completing the design or purchasing the right of way for these new projects was also 
put on hold. As a result, when the lapse ended, many of these priority projects were 
still not at the stage of being able to be let for construction. While the Federal High¬ 
way Administration (FHWA) has since slightly relaxed its rules on what activities 
can take place during a lapse, that was not the case in Atlanta. At the time, nothing 
could proceed on a project during a lapse unless Federal funding had already been 
signed off on the project and it was essentially already under construction. Also 
many of these priority projects cannot proceed because funding for them is no longer 
available. Because a State must either spend its Federal transportation dollars or 
forfeit them, several projects funded during the lapse were not high priority 
projects. As a result, that money is now gone and Georgia is facing many challenges 
to find adequate funding for the high priority projects once again. My wife, children, 
and I have all been directly impacted by the conformity lapse in Atlanta since we 
live in an area that was slated to have one of these canceled projects built. Almost 
4 years later, the project still has not been built and as a result, we have wasted 
time, money and energy stuck in traffic and gridlock. 

Question 2. A number of areas have successfully employed voluntary programs to 
reduce emissions from off-road heavy-duty diesel construction equipment, and cred¬ 
ited the emissions reductions to the conformity budget. Do you believe CMAQ money 
should be used to support this type of voluntary programs? 

Response. I am generally opposed to any program that uses Federal highway 
funds for non-construction activities. I believe that all of the money in the Conges- 
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tion Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) Improvement Program should be used for 
activities such as building high occupancy vehicle (HOV) lanes or building new ca¬ 
pacity that will reduce bottlenecks on the nation’s roadways. That being said, since 
the inception of CMAQ in 1990, most CMAQ money has been spent on transit oper¬ 
ations and transportation control measures that the Transportation Research Board 
said in a recent report have no quantifiable benefits. If money is going to continue 
to be spent in this manner, I believe it should be spent on activities that can 
produce quantifiable results. We know that many of these voluntary retrofit pro¬ 
grams for off-road construction equipment have produced quantifiable results. As a 
result, I would support the use of CMAQ funds for these programs if CMAQ funds 
must continue to be spent on non-construction related activities. 

Question 3. I understand that the new EPA diesel engine regulations may in¬ 
crease diesel engine prices higher than anticipated. What impact, if any, would this 
have in your dealership? 

Response. Since I do not sell engines for on-highway trucks, it will probably not 
have a significant impact on my dealership. However, Caterpillar is the world’s 
leader in the production of diesel, natural gas and gas turbine en^nes used for both 
stationary and mobile applications. The debate over the 2002 diesel engine emis¬ 
sions reduction requirements sheds some interesting light on the government’s often 
misguided desire to regulate and the over-reaction and falsehoods spread by the ex¬ 
treme factions of the environmental community. As you probably know, certain 
heavy-duty engine manufacturers are required to have new emissions reducing tech¬ 
nologies in place by October 2002. To meet this challenge. Caterpillar has opted to 
develop a breakthrough, which still demands more testing. Competitor’s tech¬ 
nologies require forced air to operate. As a result, they only work on trucks moving 
down the road at a substantial rate of speed. Caterpillar elected to develop a more 
sophisticated technology that does not rely on forced air. Thus, Caterpillar’s new 
cleaner burning diesel engine technology can be used on stationary and off-road ma¬ 
chinery—such as generators and construction equipment—as well as trucks. Cater¬ 
pillar requested a temporary waiver from the Federal Government to permit com¬ 
plete testing of this new technology. The waiver was denied. Once again, this is a 
perfect example of government policy encouraging the business community to do 
enough to get by the minimal standards, while discouraging an approach that will 
have much broader and longer term benefits. 


Statement of Michael Replogle, Transportation Director, Environmental 

Defense 

Mr. Chairman, I am Michael Replogle, Transportation Director of Environmental 
Defense. I am pleased to appear here this morning to present testimony on behalf 
of both Environmental Defense and the Surface Transportation Policy Project where 
I serve as chairman of the Energy and Environment Task Force of the Alliance for 
a New Transportation Charter and a member of the STPP steering committee. 

The Environmental Defense, a leading, national, NY-based nonprofit organization, 
represents 300,000 members. Environmental Defense links science, economics, and 
law to create innovative, economically viable solutions to today’s environmental 
problems. The Surface Transportation Policy Project or STPP is a nationwide net¬ 
work of hundreds of organizations, including planners, community development or¬ 
ganizations, and advocacy groups, devoted to improving the nation’s transportation 
system. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to discuss transportation and air quality, 
especially focusing on transportation conformity and the Congestion Mitigation and 
Air Quality Program and to offer our views on how the reauthorization of TEA-21 
can enhance these programs. 

I would like to highlight the following recommendations for congressional action: 

• Clean Air Act transportation conformity is working increasingly well to hold 
transportation plans accountable to air quality control strategies, but steps should 
be taken to assure better modeling of traffic and emissions and better compliance 
by the Department of Transportation and States to assure that transportation plans 
and programs are fiscally constrained. Poor accounting threatens underestimation 
of motor vehicle emissions and the failure of SIP control strategies to deliver on the 
promise of clean air for all Americans. 

• Congress should assure that areas in a conformity lapse will be able to add 
new emission-reducing transportation projects to non-conforming short-term Trans¬ 
portation Improvement Programs (TIP) and long-range transportation plans, even if 
those projects were not previously contained in a conforming, fiscally constrained 
TIP or plan. 
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• Congress should reject proposals to reduce the frequency of conformity anal¬ 
yses, which are now required at least once every 2 years for TIPs and once every 
3 years for transportation plans. Such proposals threaten to introduce more sur¬ 
prises and conformity problems and to reduce the timely improvement of motor ve¬ 
hicle emissions estimates to protect the integrity of SIP control strategies. When 
transportation conformity is done more frequently, it results in timely updates to 
modeling assumptions that improve accountability. 

• Congress should require all State and metropolitan areas to develop and peri¬ 
odically update, with public involvement, integrated transportation, natural re¬ 
source protection, and growth management plans that consider at least one alter¬ 
native scenario that considerably reduces traffic growth and enhances environ¬ 
mental performance through better system management. Agencies should annually 
report on the current and projected performance of their transportation system man¬ 
agement, investment, and proposed programs and plans, accounting for cumulative 
and secondary impacts on growth patterns, public health, greenhouse gas emissions, 
the achievement of natural resource planning goals for air, water, and habitat pro¬ 
tection, and the provision of equal access to jobs and public facilities for all resi¬ 
dents, including those without cars, without undue time and cost burdens. 

• The Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program (CMAQ), which helps local 
communities and States reduce traffic and transportation pollution, should be reau¬ 
thorized at a substantially higher level, recognizing the much larger population liv¬ 
ing in non-attainment areas and exposed to hazardous air pollutants. CMAQ funds 
should be targeted to innovative strategies that produce lasting traffic and pollution 
reduction, rather than to short-term one-time emission reduction strategies or traffic 
flow improvements, 

• Congress should establish and fund a Transportation Accounting Standards 
Board to assure timely progress toward honest accounting for how transportation 
funds are spent, including oversight of innovative finance programs, to assure com¬ 
pliance with transportation planning fiscal constraint requirements, and assure the 
integrity and timely improvement of transportation agency environmental manage¬ 
ment systems, including travel and emissions analysis models, which should be re¬ 
quired to demonstrate adequate sensitivity to induced traffic and land use effects 
of expanded road capacity. 

• Congress should strengthen national transportation data collection, spatial 
data analysis, and evaluation, to support performance-based funding and decision¬ 
making. 

• Congress should assure timely EPA action to regulate air toxics and assure 
that FHWA accounts for and avoids or mitigates the adverse health impacts of expo¬ 
sure of communities to hazardous air pollutants caused by expansion of major high¬ 
ways. 

• Congress should strengthen incentives for employers to pay for transit benefits 
and offer cash incentives in lieu of parking, promote other market-incentive trans¬ 
portation strategies such as road pricing and use-based car insurance, and encour¬ 
age increased investment in rail, bus rapid transit, pedestrian, bicycle, and inter- 
modal travel options. 

I. Accounting for Transportation Air Pollution: A Hidden Tax Burden on Americans 

While motor vehicles and expanded highways have offered many Americans un¬ 
precedented levels of mobility, the costs of that system on public health, the envi¬ 
ronment, and social equity have been poorly accounted for. Motor vehicles account 
for a major share of harmful air pollution emissions that cause shortness of breath, 
respiratory disease, cancer, death, structural deterioration, crop damage, and de¬ 
creased visibility affecting cities, national parks, and rural areas, and global climate 
change, constituting a hidden tax on our health and well being. Since 1970, our Na¬ 
tion has tried to reduce this pollution problem through the Federal Clean Air Act. 
While we have made remarkable progress in reducing many kinds of pollution, 
growth in motor vehicle use has offset a large share of emission reductions gained 
through cleaner technologies, especially for nitrogen oxides (NOx) and particulate 
matter (PM). 

Three decades after the 1970 Clean Air Act, more than 125 million Americans— 
including 70 percent of the people most vulnerable to air pollution—live in areas 
that exceed the National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS)^, and this num¬ 
ber may increase by as much or more than 40 million once EPA completes the new 
designations for the 8-hour ozone and fine particle NAAQS. Ozone causes asthma, 
lung damage, and illness in children, and increases the risk of stroke mortality. 


^Environmental Protection Agency, Latest Findings on National Air Quality: 1999 Status and 
Trends, Washington, DC, August 2000, page 5. 
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More than 14 million Americans with asthma—a record number—gasp for air when 
ozone levels rise and more than 5,000 Americans die each year from exposure to 
high ozone levels. The number of high ozone days increased 19 percent between 
2000 and 2002 in U.S. counties with air quality monitors. 

Particulate matter causes cancer, including childhood leukemia, as well as res¬ 
piratory disease and death. New research in shows that people living proximate to 
high traffic volume highways breathe traffic-related air toxics that expose them to 
cancer risks at times greater than 1 in 500.^ 

The U.S. accounts for vastly disproportionate greenhouse emissions. Although 
Americans account for 5 percent of the world’s population, we account for almost 
a third of greenhouse emissions worldwide. In 1996, mobile sources counted for 
more than 30 percent of CO 2 , more than 40 percent of VOC, 50 percent of NOx and 
80 percent of CO emitted in the U.S.^ Between 1990 and 1999 U.S. greenhouse gas 
emissions from transportation rose almost 9 percent. 

A U.S. DOT report, included in this testimony as Attachment 1, estimates the an¬ 
nual cost to the public in 2000 of the adverse health effects attributable to air pollu¬ 
tion from motor vehicles at $40 billion to $65 billion, depending on the value as¬ 
cribed to a human life."^ A disproportionate share of these costs are imposed on the 
most vulnerable—those with respiratory diseases, children, and the elderly. So 
while tcixpayers bore a cost of $27 billion in 2000 for direct Federal transportation 
investments, all face far greater true costs. Moreover, this DOT cost accounting does 
not even consider the costs of health effects of air toxics or fine particles, which DOT 
now admits is the biggest air q^uality health issue to be dealt with; nor does it in¬ 
clude the costs for agricultural losses, impaired visibility, damage to buildings, acid 
rain, impairment of various terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems from excess nitrogen, 
and other adverse impacts of air pollution. Nor does it include the costs of global 
climate change or traffic accidents. New research from the Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol associates rising obesity levels with declining physical activity and impaired 
mental health with reduced social interactions, both associated with car-dependent 
mobility and development patterns. These add further to the hidden burden of true 
transportation system costs on Americans. 

The toll exacted by these adverse health and other impacts continue because 32 
years after passage of the 1970 Clean Air Act (CAA) most non-attainment areas 
have still not attained the long-standing 1-hour ozone or PM National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS). Health research has shown that additional controls on 
8-hour ozone and fine particulate matter (PM 2.5) are needed to protect public 
health, but EPA is moving only slowly to designate related non-attainment areas 
and timetables for States to adopt related pollution control strategies. 

11. Transportation Conformity: Accounting for Motor Vehicle Air Pollution in State 
Air Quality Control Plans 

Why Conformity? The 1990, Clean Air Act amendments strengthened the trans¬ 
portation conformity provision to assure that transportation infrastructure spending 
and poor accounting for mobile source emissions would not continue to unwittingly 
undermine progress toward healthful air quality. Expansion of highways and result¬ 
ant growth in traffic and pollution led to widespread, systematic underestimation 
of motor vehicle air pollution in State air pollution control plans between 1970 and 
1990, causing those plans to fail. 

Transportation conformity is a straightforward concept, at times made complex by 
overly lengthy transition rules designed to undermine its simple operation. Con¬ 
formity requires the regional transportation system to contribute to timely attain¬ 
ment of healthful air quality and to be designed so that emissions from transpor¬ 
tation sources in a non-attainment area are less than the levels established by the 
State’s adopted plan for attaining healthful air quality. 

The CAA requires that SIPs for achieving healthful air quality in polluted areas 
establish emission budgets for mobile sources (cars and trucks), stationary sources 
(powerplants and factories), and area sources (paints, agriculture), including control 
strategies limiting emissions from each. Trade-offs can be negotiated between con¬ 
trol of various sources, encouraging exploration of the lowest cost means for timely 
attainment. The CAA and Federal transportation laws passed since 1990, ISTEA 


^South Coast Air Quality Management District, Multiple Air Toxics Exposure Study-II, March 
2000, Los Angeles, CA. 

^State and Territorial Air Pollution Program Administrators/Association of Local Air Pollution 
Control Officials, Reducing Greenhouse Gases & Air Pollution: A Menu of Harmonized Options, 
Executive Summary, Washington, DC, October 1999. page 5. 

^U.S. Department of Transportation, Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation 
Study Final Report, May 2000, Washington, DC. Page 11. Available at: www.fhwa.dot.gov/policy/ 
hcas/addendum.html. 
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and TEA-21, require short-term (1-6 year) fiscally constrained funding programs— 
called Transportation Improvement Programs (TIPs)—and long-term (20-year) fis¬ 
cally constrained Regional Transportation Plans (RTPs) to conform to SIP emission 
budgets so that new transportation approval, acceptance, and funding decisions will 
not violate emission limits or delay timely air quality attainment. 

By requiring TIPs and RTPs to be fiscally constrained. Congress sought to address 
a problem that had caused the failure of an ineffectual earlier, weaker version of 
CAA conformity: many States and regions demonstrated conformity relying on a 
hefty, expensive, fantasy wish list of emission-reducing projects that could not be 
built on the schedule identified in the transportation program. This false accounting 
for transportation projects contributed to the underestimation of motor vehicle emis¬ 
sions and the failure of SIP control strategies in the 1970’s and 1980’s. 

Bad State and Federal accounting for transportation funds, lax Federal oversight 
of transportation and air quality planning requirements for fiscal constraint of TIPs 
and RTFs, and abuse of TEA-21 funding flexibility and innovative financing provi¬ 
sions undermine conformity and threaten to undermine SIP control strategies in the 
coming decade. Many State and local project sponsors grossly underestimate project 
costs so they can adopt fiscally unconstrained transportation plans and programs. 
Many States are increasing their reliance on Federal dollars and reducing State 
commitments to fund transportation while running up large debts that sacrifice fu¬ 
ture fiscal capacity. This is further exacerbated by the recent failure of the Federal 
Highway Administration to lapse unspent fund obligations to the States as required 
by TEA-21. Environmental accountability is further undermined by under-fore¬ 
casting of motor vehicle traffic and air pollution in SIPs, TIPs, and plans due to use 
of travel models that discount induced traffic. Together, these problems amount to 
another national accounting scandal affecting not just the $217 billion, 6-year Fed¬ 
eral TEA-21 authorization, but hundreds of billions more in State and local trans¬ 
portation spending. 

Conformity Is Increasingly Successful: Better Accounting, Coordination, Support for 
Emission Reduction Strategies 

By fostering cooperation between transportation and air quality agencies over the 
past decade, conformity has improved accounting for transportation air pollution in 
State Implementation Plans (SIPs) for air quality attainment and it has increased 
consideration of air quality as a factor in transportation decisionmaking, as in¬ 
tended by Congress. 

• Since 1990, transportation conformity has increasingly ensured that State and 
local air quality planners account for the growth in vehicle driving activity and 
other sources of vehicular emissions, helping assure progress on clean air goals in 
the past decade. 

• Conformity has assured that transportation agencies coordinate with State and 
regional environmental agencies through interagency consultation procedures to 
evaluate the emissions impacts of major transportation investments before funding 
decisions are final. Where conformity lapses have occurred because of problems in 
coordination, they have been generally of only a few months duration and have led 
to improved local administration and governance to coordinate air quality, transpor¬ 
tation, and growth management. 

• Conformity has almost invisibly led to increased investments in cost-effective 
pollution-reducing transportation strategies that support more diverse travel 
choices, equitable access to jobs and public facilities, smarter growth, improved traf¬ 
fic safety, safer and more attractive opportunities for walking and bicycling. Con¬ 
formity has expanded the base of political support for control strategies to reduce 
air pollution emissions through more stringent emission controls on vehicles, cleaner 
fuels, and more effective inspection and maintenance. Local and State transpor¬ 
tation agencies and real estate development interests and the highway construction 
industry are motivated to support such strategies to avert transportation conformity 
constraints on highway construction funding. 

• Conformity has fostered continuing improvement in transportation forecasting 
and emissions models used to appraise the implications of transportation and land 
use alternatives, providing a more sound basis for air quality and transportation 
plans. 

• Conformity has enhanced the public’s right-to-know about air quality and 
transportation impacts before decisions have been made. 

Full Implementation of Conformity Was Delayed in Many Regions Until 2000-2001 

These successes have come about even though transportation conformity has been 
until recently only partially implemented in many regions. Full implementation of 
the 1990 conformity amendment has always been dependent on the establishment 
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of motor vehicle emissions budgets in attainment SIPs. Delays by the States in the 
development of air quality attainment plans for most of the nation’s largest cities 
delayed the setting of emissions budgets to be met by metropolitan transportation 
systems, forcing reliance on earlier complex transition rules. The first motor vehicle 
budgets designed to attain the 1-hour ozone standard in most large cities were first 
submitted in 2000 in response to litigation enforcing Congress’s deadlines for SIPs. 
EPA has approved most of these SIPs only in the past year. Additional revisions 
to many of these SIPs are anticipated in the coming year to reflect updated motor 
vehicle emissions estimates using EPA’s Mobile 6 computer model. 

These new mobile source emission budgets took effect in 2000 as interim budgets 
while EPA continued to review the adequacy of the overall attainment plans for the 
more polluted metropolitan areas. These budgets provide a standard against which 
to measure the emissions produced by regional transportation plans. Metropolitan 
areas have 18 months from the submission of the interim budgets to revise their 
transportation plans to meet the new emissions targets for motor vehicles in each 
air shed. Thus, many cities are adopting revisions to their transportation plans to 
meet the 1990 Act’s conformity requirements only within the past year, after a dec¬ 
ade of delay. 

For most of the 1990’s, conformity in most regions relied on a weak, widely criti¬ 
cized, and often gamed ’huild/no-build’ test established by EPA as an interim stop¬ 
gap measure while States were developing the attainment plans with emissions 
budgets that are required by the CAA. The result was a system that required exten¬ 
sive modeling and planning, some upgrade to analysis methods, but in most cases 
produced relatively little change in transportation plans or investments beyond a 
few new ridesharing and transit projects. But now that attainment motor vehicle 
emission budgets are finally in place in non-attainment areas, conformity is oper¬ 
ating as intended: holding TIPs and RTPs accountable to attainment SIP motor ve¬ 
hicle emission budgets. 

Conformity Remains Critical to Clean Air Progress 

Conformity remains critical to clean air progress because motor vehicles account 
for roughly half of all ozone precursor emissions in most large metropolitan areas. 
But even in those areas where the motor vehicle pollution share is less, such as 
Houston, where heavy industry accounts for a much larger contribution of pollution, 
steps to curb motor vehicle pollution are critical to attaining healthful air quality. 

New, cleaner motor vehicle technologies mandated under the CAA Tier II stand¬ 
ards will do a lot to clean up motor vehicle pollution over the next 15 years. But 
at the same time, EPA’s NOx SIP call will curb emissions from large stationary 
sources such as power plants, so that the share of total emissions of ozone precur¬ 
sors and PM from motor vehicles may actually grow, despite cleaner vehicle tech¬ 
nologies. And meeting the 8-hour ozone and PM fine pollution standards will require 
far more substantial reductions in emissions. Routine compliance of fiscally con¬ 
strained TIPs and RTPs with motor vehicle emissions budgets through a strong and 
continuous transportation conformity program is essential to the success of the 
Clean Air Act in delivering healthful air quality for all Americans. 

The failure of transportation plans to comply with SIP budgets is the reason why 
most metropolitan areas failed to meet the ozone NAAQS in 1987. Many serious 
ozone non-attainment areas again failed to attain by 1999 (including Atlanta, Wash¬ 
ington, DC, Baton Rouge, Dallas-Ft.Worth, Connecticut, Springfield) is that motor 
vehicle emissions have not been reduced to the levels required for attainment. If 
Congress were to weaken conformity by reducing its frequency or analysis time hori¬ 
zon, or if conformity analyses continue to be further undermined by weak enforce¬ 
ment and oversight of fiscal constraint, traffic analysis, and emissions accounting 
methods by US DOT, the Clean Air Act is at risk of failing once again in the coming 
decade to deliver long-promised clean air for millions of Americans. 

III. Growth in Motor Vehicle Use Threatens Air Quality Progress 

Growth of motor vehicle use is one of the most stubborn obstacles to lasting 
progress in cutting NOx, particulate matter, and cancer-causing air toxics from the 
transportation sector. National and State programs to control air pollution from 
transportation through cleaner vehicle and fuel technologies and inspection and 
maintenance have significantly reduced motor vehicle pollution rates. But because 
of steep increases in the number of vehicle miles, cuts in the amount of pollutant 
emitted per mile, particularly for NOx and small particulates (PM2.5), have been off¬ 
set by growth in miles driven. 

Growth in motor vehicle use stems from many factors. Large investments in high¬ 
way system expansion, subsidies for driving and sprawl, and policies favoring in¬ 
creased car-dependence over the past half-century have contributed to growth in trip 
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distances and the number of vehicle trips for most Americans. More than three- 
fourths of all job and housing growth since 1970 has been in suburban areas that 
have been designed to promote automobile access as the only convenient or available 
means of travel for most trips. From 1970 to 1998, vehicle miles traveled (VMT)- 
has increased by 136 percent, or more than three times the rate of population 
growth. Other indicators of driving activity—vehicle trips per person, average vehi¬ 
cle trip length, and number of motor vehicles per person—have also risen sharply. 
Traffic growth not only threatens air quality progress, but it adds to traffic conges¬ 
tion and travel times, greenhouse gas emissions, dependence on imported petroleum, 
and degradation of water quality and community livability. 

Inadequate Regional Transportation Models Threaten SIPs 

One of the major causes of the failure of ozone SIPs to produce attainment during 
the 1980’s was the systematic failure of the transportation models to account for the 
very significant increase in motor vehicle emissions that resulted from induced trav¬ 
el demand caused by new highway construction. The best evidence from the Trans¬ 
portation Research Board (TRB) studies reported during the last 5 years indicates 
that about 25 percent of total VMT growth in metropolitan areas is attributable to 
induced demand. The failure to account for that magnitude of motor vehicle emis¬ 
sions increases in the 1980’s would have caused virtually all ozone SIPs to fail. In¬ 
deed, almost all metropolitan areas failed to attain even when they implemented 
SIPs EPA thought were adequate for attainment. The need for Congress in 1990 to 
enact an entire new program for ozone control in America’s urban areas can be at¬ 
tributed, in significant part, to the deficiencies in the transportation models that 
failed to account for VMT growth trends of the last two decades. 

A large number of recent TRB peer-reviewed scientific studies, summarized in At¬ 
tachment 4, show that increasing road capacity in an area by 10 percent will cause 
a growth of 8 percent (with ranges found to vary from 3-10 percent depending on 
context) in total area traffic. Yet most regional travel models used for conformity 
analysis—even after the improvements of the 1990’s—fail to properly account for 
this fact. 

The most serious consequence of large errors in these transportation and emission 
models is the failure to reduce motor vehicle emissions enough to meet the NAAQS. 
In the case of Particulate Matter (PM) insufficient emissions reductions means hun¬ 
dreds or thousands of people will die in a non-attainment area, and for ozone it 
means tens of thousands may require hospitalization, emergency care or other med¬ 
ical treatment for debilitating conditions if the models under-predict emissions. 
While such end effects of a flawed traffic and emissions model are not as easily 
dramatized as the use of a flawed engineering model for design of a building that 
later fails and collapses, killing those inside and around it, the net effect of bad traf¬ 
fic models are in fact injurious to far more people over a longer period of time. 

When metropolitan areas first began to undertake transportation conformity anal¬ 
ysis a decade ago, regional transportation planning and emission models were bare¬ 
ly up to the task. Many of these analysis tools were estimated on old data, insensi¬ 
tive to induced traffic and land use changes caused by changes in transportation 
system capacity and user costs, and unable to represent walking, bicycling, public 
transportation, or travel choices other than driving. Typical traffic models used by 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs) in 1990 were simple highway engineer¬ 
ing models ill suited for public policy or environmental analysis. 

Inadequate Federal Actions to Improve Travel and Emissions Models 

To address this problem, following passage of the 1990 CAA amendments, the 
1991 ISTEA law provided a 1.5 percent set-aside from several Federal transpor¬ 
tation funding categories to support MPO planning, data collection, modeling, and 
related activities required to implement the conformity and transportation planning 
process. Congress also authorized the use of Congestion Mitigation Air Quality 
(CMAQ) funds and other Federal transportation funds to support such activities. In 
1993, US DOT and EPA established a Federal Travel Model Improvement Program 
(TMIP) to help foster needed changes to MPO traffic models and EPA invested in 
further improvements to its MOBILE emissions factor models. TMIP provides useful 
training to MPOs and documents and disseminates current best practices in trans¬ 
portation and land use modeling, but has invested the bulk of its resources since 
1995 in a multi-million dollar program based at Los Alamos National Lab to develop 
TRANSIMS, a supercomputer-based traffic simulation model that will be available 
for somewhat more general use by agencies over the next several years. MPOs in 
non-attainment areas increased their spending to update their travel models and 
data collection throughout the 1990’s in response to EPA conformity regulations 
that established minimum modeling standards, but few MPOs flexed STP or NHS 
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funds to support an expanded data collection and planning effort to improve their 
travel and emissions modeling capabilities. EPA’s conformity regulations were 
streamlined in 1995, reducing the specificity of modeling requirements. FHWA in 
the mid-1990’s issued some weak, limited guidance on transportation modeling 
practices that failed to promote best practices and encouraged MPOs to be satisfied 
with adopting “standard practice” models instead. Interagency consultation estab¬ 
lished as part of transportation and air quality planning and every 3-year MPO cer¬ 
tification reviews have been the principal source of oversight of the adequacy and 
integrity of the transportation modeling process. 

While most of these measures have been of value and have encouraged some im- 

g rovement of MPO transportation modeling for conformity and SIP analysis, they 
ave been grossly inadequate to effect timely MPO adoption of best practices. 

As TUB Special Report 245 (1995) concluded: “The four-step process, as it is con¬ 
ventionally applied, will generally understate the amount of induced travel.” And 
most MPOs persist in conventional standard-practice application of four-step process 
traffic models in 2002, falling well short of best practices, meaning that most MPOs 
seriously underestimate induced traffic and related air pollution emissions. Unless 
addressed, this poses a major continuing threat to the success of SIP control strate¬ 
gies, which are likely to be inadequate to produce healthful air quality. 

The question that needs to be answered is: How can we make sure that the mod¬ 
eling tools are improved so that they can more reliably serve the purposes that the 
clean air objectives of the Clean Air Act demand? It seems unlikely that the public 
or the Congress will abandon the goal of making the air safe to breathe. Therefore, 
TRB, DOT, EPA, MPOs, and the transportation agencies need to invest the re¬ 
sources to refine the modeling tools to ensure that they become more effective at 
identifying the factors that most reliably predict vehicle use, and the strategies most 
likely to be effective in reducing VMT growth and motor vehicle emissions. And 
MPOs need to apply those tools to evaluate alternative TIP, RTP, and SIP control 
strategies that can reduce traffic growth and motor vehicle emissions, so these can 
be considered effectively in the interagency decisionmaking process. 

EPA last year released guidance allowing emissions reduction credit for land use 
strategies. The effectiveness of those strategies is linked to the quality and effective¬ 
ness of transit facilities and services offered to people in corridors where land use 
is planned to minimize travel demand. However, most MPO travel models have lim¬ 
ited capacity to represent the travel behavior effects of transit-oriented develop¬ 
ment, walkable neighborhoods, new intelligent transportation system technologies 
supporting Bus Rapid Transit and ridesharing, or changes in parking policies and 
commuter travel incentives. As a result, the environmental and energy benefits of 
these strategies are not reliably reflected in the outputs to the traffic models. 

An excellent recent GAO report noted that “the Federal requirement to dem¬ 
onstrate that transportation plans and programs conform to an emissions budget 
serve as the primary incentive to assessing the emissions impacts of different land 
uses. Furthermore, such estimates had some effect on transportation and land use 
decisions. For examples, almost half of planners who reported conducting such esti¬ 
mates revised their transportation plans as a result, and about a third reported that 
local land use plans were revised ... In the future more of the transportation and 
air quality officials may need to consider land use as a means to control emissions 
and improve air quality if EPA implements, as planned, two more stringent air 
quality standards. These officials face several barriers to further considering dif¬ 
ferent land uses and their emission impacts, however, including a lack of required 
technical tools.”® 

This GAO report notes that, “DOT and EPA efforts to improve travel-demand¬ 
forecasting models may help MPOs and communities determine the effects of trans¬ 
portation improvements on congestion and air quality. However . . . these efforts 
currently do not call for integrating land use or environmental components into the 
travel demand model . . . Without such integrated models, communities cannot con¬ 
sider the likely effects that their transportation decisions will have on land use, fu¬ 
ture growth and development, and air quality.”® 

Most MPO travel models need updating and refinement. Recent independent au¬ 
dits of computer travel models in Washington, DC, and other regions have exposed 
serious flaws in official Metropolitan Planning Organization models that bias their 
findings strongly against transit investments and smart growth strategies and 
strongly in favor of expanded highway investments. Attachment 7, a recent critique 


®U.S. General Accounting Office, Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could Help 
Promote Land Use That Protects Air and Water Quality, Washington, DC, October 2001, GAO- 
02-12. page 6. 

®U.S. GAO-02-12, op. cite, page 95. 
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of the Metropolitan Washington, DC travel models that found significant underesti¬ 
mation of motor vehicle emissions of both NOx and VOC, illustrates this problem, 
which, if uncorrected, puts SIP control strategies at risk of failing once again. 

And much greater investment is needed in national travel, land use, employment, 
demographic, and environmental monitoring data to properly support environmental 
management systems integrated with better decision-support for transportation 
planning. But this is not an argument to weaken conformity or to stop holding re¬ 
gional planning agencies accountable for the air quality consequences of the invest¬ 
ment choices they make, or local governments accountable for the land use choices 
they make. The public health costs, and the harm to the personal well-being of too 
many Americans are too important to consider weakening the process. The only rea¬ 
son why there is any debate at all about the reliability and accuracy of transpor¬ 
tation models is because the law requires accountability and imposes consequences. 
There have been major refinements in the planning process and the modeling tools 
used in that process since 1990. MPOs and transportation agencies are no longer 
using the overly simplistic unidimensional travel models that were the foundation 
for the grossly inadequate SIPs on the 1980’s. Those improvements are some of the 
best evidence that the law is not broken; it is working. 

With the enactment of the 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments, for the first time the 
law required the transportation agencies to be directly accountable for emissions ef¬ 
fects of their decisions. This has created the need for and the incentive to advance 
the modeling science. Some MPOs, such as Portland, Oregon, and Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia, have invested in data collection, analysis tools, and staff development, ena¬ 
bling them to demonstrate best practices in their applied analysis work. These best 
practices need to be more widely replicated. Portland’s models are now being adapt¬ 
ed to improve statewide models used by Oregon DOT and used to advance a trans¬ 
portation planning process that is integrated with environmental resource and 
growth management. Such integration is the key to improving project delivery and 
the environmental stewardship of transportation agencies. Best practice transpor¬ 
tation models have multiple ways of reflecting induced demand and land use im¬ 
pacts of transportation policies and investments and lead to better emission esti¬ 
mates. 

Other regional models still are far from the mark when it comes to accounting 
for induced demand, land use effects, and the potential benefits of smart growth 
transit oriented development, pedestrian and bicycle enhancements, and transpor¬ 
tation pricing strategies. As a result they typically continue to underestimate future 
VMT and motor vehicle emissions. In turn, this error leads to insufficient emissions 
reductions in SIPs, and to motor vehicle emissions budgets in SIPs that understate 
expected future emissions. This poses a problem for the transportation agencies 
when future actual vehicle counts show that VMT and emissions exceed the budget. 
The remedy to this problem is not to dispense with or make highly infrequent con¬ 
formity determinations, as some in the transportation industry would wish. The ap¬ 
propriate remedy is to improve the models so that they honestly and routinely ac¬ 
count for what are now generally well-characterized phenomena in the world of 
transportation planning. 

SEVERAL ACTIONS ARE NEEDED TO BRING ABOUT MORE TIMELY IMPROVEMENT OF 
REGIONAL TRAVEL MODELS 

• MPOs and transportation agencies should be required to make available at no 
cost to interested stakeholders all travel and emission model assumptions, data, doc¬ 
umentation, and software driver files to allow routine independent oversight by out¬ 
side parties. Such access varies now between MPOs, with some retaining a much 
more closed culture that resists disclosure or puts up barriers such as charging 
thousands of dollars for the copying of a few CD ROMs of data. 

• MPOs and transportation agencies should be required to test their models for 
their sensitivity to induced demand as illustrated in Attachment 4. Agencies should 
also evaluate model capacity to evaluate changes in travel costs and travel times 
by time-of-day, changes in pedestrian and bicycle friendliness, urban design factors, 
and other key elements, comparing model performance with best practice models 
and scientific findings. EPA and DOT should require independent evaluation of 
travel model and emissions model adequacy as part of conformity and planning cer¬ 
tification reviews and approvals. 

• Where models are noted to have shortcomings against best practices, MPOs 
should be required to identify through their Unified Planning Work Program a 
schedule and budget for addressing these shortcomings in a timely way over the 
course of each 3-year planning cycle for regional transportation plans and SIP up¬ 
dates. 
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• Congress should establish and fund a Transportation Accounting Standards 
Board. This new independent entity is needed to assure timely progress toward hon¬ 
est accounting for how transportation funds are spent, including oversight of innova¬ 
tive finance programs such as GARVEE and TIFIA bonds, to assure compliance 
with transportation planning fiscal constraint requirements, and to assure the in¬ 
tegrity and timely improvement of transportation agency environmental manage¬ 
ment systems, including travel and emissions analysis models. 

• America needs a new much stronger national transportation data center to re¬ 
place the Bureau of Transportation Statistics. This center should help set a core set 
of uniform standards for travel survey data collection, transportation network cod¬ 
ing, spatial data analysis, and evaluation, developing a new generation of scientif¬ 
ically valid methods for local, regional, and national travel behavior analysis to sup¬ 
port performance-based funding and decisionmaking. Local innovation should be en¬ 
couraged to augment this core set of measurement systems. 

IV. Transportation Conformity at Work in Atlanta 

In most U.S. metropolitan areas, agencies have successfully managed their trans¬ 
portation plans and programs to stay within the limits of adopted air quality plans. 
When these have come into conflict, resulting in conformity lapses, these have been 
brief. Most have been resolved in a matter of several months or less after working 
out administrative problems or by adding new emission-reducing transportation 
projects to TIPs and RTFs to offset excess pollution. 

In several instances, most notably in metropolitan Atlanta, conformity lapses have 
persisted longer, thanks to ongoing interagency conflict and resistance from trans¬ 
portation and sprawl development interests who would prefer to ignore adopted SIP 
emission budgets. Throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s Georgia DOT invested heavily 
in freeway expansions, spurring massive low-density car-dependent sprawl develop¬ 
ment. By the mid-1990’s, Atlanta area residents drove 34 miles per day per person, 
more than in any other metro area in the world. This came at a high price in re¬ 
gional air quality. The 1979 ozone NAAQS has been exceeded each year in Atlanta 
since 1980, continues to be violated many days each year, and exceeds the national 
standard by 30 percent to 50 percent. In 1999, the year when Atlanta was required 
by the Clean Air Act to attain healthful air quality, the region had the highest num¬ 
ber of unhealthy days in the decade, with 22 days above the 1-hour health standard 
for ozone air pollution. 

In December 1998, Georgia Power and Southern Company completed a $3 million 
scientific study to identify the primary sources contributing to Atlanta’s ozone prob¬ 
lem. Scientific analysis showed that power plant emissions caused about 15 percent 
of the Atlanta area’s ground-level ozone, while mobile sources—including off-road— 
accounted for 70 percent, and emissions from other sources accounted for 15 per¬ 
cent. Shortly after this study, the State finalized its first plan to reduce smog-caus¬ 
ing emissions in metro Atlanta. This plan is resulting in investment of $850 million 
in new pollution control technologies on power plants by May 2003, reducing Geor¬ 
gia Power’s contribution to ground-level ozone in the Atlanta area to 6 percent. In 
fact, power plant controls represent 86 percent of the reductions that will be 
achieved in the State plan. With these Georgia Power reductions, mobile sources, 
including on-and off-road, will be responsible for about 83 percent of the Atlanta 
area’s ozone problem.'^ 

Routine conformity analysis of the TIP and RTP has been vital to making 
progress on clean air in Atlanta. In 1996, the region’s MPO submitted a SIP stating 
that the region would meet a motor vehicle emission budget of 214 tons per day 
(tpd) by 1999, when they were required to attain the ozone NAAQS. In 1998, the 
MPO wrote to EPA saying that its 1999 NOx emissions would actually be 238 tpd 
in 1999, reflecting the use of a refined travel model and updated growth forecasts. 
In 1999, the MPO found that real-time NOx emissions were 264 tpd. In 2001, the 
MPO admitted that it would not reach the 214 tpd motor vehicle NOx budget until 
2005. 

Conformity requirements led the Atlanta MPO to admit in September 1996 that 
its proposed new TIP would exceed the SIP emission budget submitted in June 
1996. In response, the region deferred plans to add even more road expansion 
projects to the TIP and began to limit changes to its TIP to conformity-exempt 
projects. However, various proposals to adopt more stringent motor vehicle inspec¬ 
tion and maintenance programs, cleaner fuel standards, and expanded transit serv¬ 
ices and emission reduction strategies proposed by local agencies and the regional 
transit agency were blocked by Georgia officials, although together these local ac¬ 
tions could have resolved the conformity lapse. 


'^The Telegraph, Jun. 15, 2002, Atlanta, GA. 
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In late 1997, just prior to the expiration of the TIP, Georgia DOT, with FHWA 
concurrence and opposition from EPA, sought to exempt nearly $1 billion in high¬ 
way capacity expansion projects from transportation conformity so they could con¬ 
tinue building these sprawl, traffic, and pollution inducing new roads through what 
many expected to be a lengthy conformity lapse. 

After the conformity lapse began in January 1998, the MPO adopted several in¬ 
terim TIPs and RTPs. In response to a suit filed by Environmental Defense, the DC 
Court of Appeals found invalid in March 1999 certain EPA conformity regulations 
that had been the basis for ultimately exempting over $700 million in Atlanta area 
road projects from compliance with transportation conformity. As a result, the At¬ 
lanta region lost no Federal funds, but did end up shifting over $300 million in 
spending during the conformity lapse from sprawl-inducing, pollution-boosting road 
projects to instead fund transit, sidewalks, bikepaths, HOV lanes, transit-oriented 
brownfields infill redevelopment, traffic signalization, intersection improvements, 
highway safety, bridge reconstruction, maintenance, and other conformity-exempt 
projects and Transportation Control Measures. 

Atlanta’s conformity problems also prompted intense engagement of business, 
civic, and community leaders to address the failures of their governance structures 
to agree on strategies to clean the air, manage sprawl, and provide the region’s citi¬ 
zens with travel choices other than driving. It allowed Gov. Roy Barnes to get legis¬ 
lative approval in 1999 to create a potentially powerful Georgia Regional Transpor¬ 
tation Authority (GRTA), with authority to fund transit expansions, review and ap¬ 
prove transportation and development plans, and manage growth in non-attainment 
areas. 

But soon after its creation, GRTA was pressed by Georgia officials to approve a 
new Atlanta RTF that would renew massive sprawl and pollution inducing road sys¬ 
tem expansions, while adding new transit and commuter rail investments. The new 
Atlanta RTF supports a lot of road investment and sprawl, including outer beltway 
development, in the early years of the plan and promises largely unfunded major 
transit investments farther in the future. As a result, the MFC’s own analysis 
shows that under the $35 billion Atlanta RTF, the share of regional employment 
reachable by those without cars will decline from 2000 to 2005 and not return to 
year 2000 levels until after 2015. This raises serious questions about compliance of 
the Federal approval of this plan with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, which re¬ 
quires consideration of disparate impacts of Federal spending on protected minori¬ 
ties, and it bodes ill for the region’s ability to meet Clean Air Act requirements. At¬ 
tachment 3 provides tables illustrating, with data from the Atlanta MFC, these 
troubling trends of declining access to job opportunities for people without cars, who 
are disproportionately minority populations and lower income residents. 

Indeed, conformity of the new RTF was dependent on an EFA attainment date 
extension policy that the U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit recently invali¬ 
dated in connection to a lawsuit challenging approval of a SIF for the Washington, 
DC metropolitan area, which similarly depended on this policy. It also relied on a 
SIF revision to increase the motor vehicle emission budget to allow greater pollu¬ 
tion, although the region was experiencing record levels of health-harming ozone 
violations in the year it was by statute required to come into attainment. 

FHWA, EFA, and environmental and civil rights groups all raised serious ques¬ 
tions about the legal compliance of the new RTF with TEA-21 fiscal constraint re¬ 
quirements; local elected officials raised questions about who would pay for the new 
transit investments and the costs of expanded transit operations; the regional tran¬ 
sit agency was simultaneously in a severe fiscal crisis that led to a general fare in¬ 
crease and substantial bus service cutbacks, harming low income minority transit- 
dependent riders. 

In the past year, Georgia officials have sought to accelerate spending for their 
massive road program under this RTF through new “innovative financing” bond 
issues. How to pay for transit operations assumed in the RTF remains a critical and 
unresolved problem. Should it later be revealed that Georgia’s current transpor¬ 
tation investments were imprudent from an air quality perspective, it will be too 
late to redirect this spending, and the fiscal capacity of the State to fund emission- 
reducing projects will be impaired.® 


^Unfortunately, a number of other States are following this approach, using GARVEE bonds 
and other leveraged finance methods to evade fiscal constraint requirements. New Mexico, for 
example, several years ago did an end run around opposition in the State legislature to a 140- 
mile road expansion project by issuing GARVEE bonds that obligate transportation receipts for 
the next generation to the project and adopted a repayment scheme that avoided any payments 
on the bonds for the first several years. As a result, a large share of the State’s transportation 
budget will be eaten up by debt repayment. 
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Adding to these concerns, an independent audit of the Atlanta MPO traffic model 
by a nationally recognized modeling expert found that the MPO seriously underesti¬ 
mated motor vehicle emissions by misrepresenting travel speeds on freeways. A 
later speed study commissioned by GRTA affirmed these findings, but was sup¬ 
pressed by Georgia officials until after approval of the RTP and TIP conformity 
analysis that relied on the seriously flawed model. The mis-accounting for nearly 
12 tpd NOx, which contributes to continuing health impairment of hundreds of 
thousands of people in the Atlanta area, was simply swept under the carpet by re¬ 
gional agencies, FHWA, and EPA. Attachment 2, “Emissions Effects of Atlanta 
Speed Study,” provides additional documentation. 

Unfortunately, my two decades of experience as a transportation engineer and 
modeling expert, working with many regional travel forecasting models across 
America, allows me to State with confidence that the kinds of problems observed 
in the Atlanta model with poor estimation of speeds are widespread elsewhere. Until 
independent critiques of regional travel models become commonplace, the integrity 
of the traffic and emissions forecasting process in most non-attainment areas will 
remain suspect, casting doubt on the success of SIP control strategies to deliver 
healthful air to all Americans. 

Following lengthy settlement negotiations that led to a tentative agreement in De¬ 
cember 2000 for additional emission reductions, Georgia officials balked at making 
the agreement enforceable and withdrew from talks in January 2001, moving for¬ 
ward with new road projects in the TIP and RTP. This led environmental and civil 
rights groups to challenge approval of the Atlanta RTP and SIP revisions in several 
suits. These legal actions are still in process. One of the key questions, now before 
the Court of Appeals in the 11th Circuit, is whether the TIP must demonstrate con¬ 
formity to the EPA-approved 1999 SIP motor vehicle emission budget at the time 
the TIP is approved and while the funds in the TIP are being spent. Georgia Gov¬ 
ernor Barnes and FHWA convinced the District Court that the Atlanta fiscal year 
2001-2003 TIP does not need to demonstrate conformity until 2004, despite the 
CAA statutory requirement for Atlanta to attain healthful air quality by 1999. If 
this stands, it will represent an unfortunate weakening of the accountability of 
transportation programs to SIP emission budgets. 

While Atlanta has made progress in its governance structures, planning, and 
emission control strategy development, thanks to conformity, these reforms continue 
to encounter resistance from interests in the State that seek continued sprawl and 
road system expansion regardless of the consequences for air quality. The price of 
this resistance is degraded health and a tarnished quality of life, and likely higher 
future pollution cleanup costs to compensate for the irretrievable commitment of re¬ 
sources today to investments that will spur higher pollution for decades to come. 
Without conformity, there would be even less accountability. 

V. Recent Transportation Conformity Action in Washington, DC 

Conformity has also been valuable in helping to win new emission reduction strat¬ 
egies in the metropolitan Washington, DC region and bringing about better account¬ 
ability for transportation decisions. In July 2001, the MPO updated its modeling as¬ 
sumptions to reflect the growing use of sport utility vehicles (SUVs) and light 
trucks, which produce more pollution per mile driven than standard cars. As a re¬ 
sult, they observed that that they could no longer add new road projects to their 
TIP and RTP and still conform with the NOx motor vehicle emission budget in their 
adopted SIP. Officials formed a task force to consider reopening the SIP to allow 
for more motor vehicle pollution by finding offsets from other emission sources or 
fixing the conformity problem by adopting added emission reduction measures. With 
adjustments for some refinements to their model estimates and for emission reduc¬ 
ing measures already being implemented but not previously credited, the MPO 
found that the 8 tpd NOx excess emissions over budget was reduced to about 3 tpd. 

Following further meetings and analysis, Maryland Governor Glendening pro¬ 
posed a $42 million package of transportation emission reduction strategies, includ¬ 
ing buying clean buses, improving pedestrian and bicycle access to transit, and sup¬ 
porting transit oriented development. The MPO is confident that this package, along 
with measures advanced by other jurisdictions, provides sufficient reductions to off¬ 
set this emission budget shortfall and the region is moving to adopt them as part 
of a new TIP and RTP at the end of July 2002. If proposals to lengthen the duration 
of conformity findings to 5 years had been in effect, this $42 million package of 
emission reduction measures would not likely have been funded. 

Because of dramatic underestimation of transportation project costs by Virginia 
DOT, the region recently cut back its proposed short-term road program for 2006 
by 100 lane miles of new road capacity. The MPO estimated this would result in 
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a 1.9 tpd reduction in NOx, along with a 0.6 percent reduction in daily VMT, a 1.3 
percent increase in daily transit trips, a 0.1 percent decrease in VOC. 

VI. Cancer Risk Must Be Accounted For In Decision-Making 

Compelling new scientific evidence suggests that people living in communities lo¬ 
cated near heavily traveled highway facilities are being exposed to concentrations 
of toxic and hazardous air pollutants emitted by motor vehicles that cause an ex¬ 
tremely high and unacceptable risk of cancer including childhood leukemia, and 
other respiratory and cardiovascular disease. 

Research by California’s South Coast Air Quality Management District dem¬ 
onstrates that toxic pollutants emitted by motor vehicles account for an unaccept¬ 
ably high cancer risk in the range of approximately 1 in 1,000 exposed individuals 
to 1 in 650. See, Multiple Air Toxics Exposure Study-II (MATES-II), March 2000. 
The study found that the total cancer risk in the Los Angeles Basin from toxic air 
pollutants measured at 8 monitoring sites ranges from 1,100 in 1 million (or 1 in 
900) to 1,700 in 1 million (or 1 in 670), and that 90 percent of the total cancer risk 
is attributable to toxic air pollutants emitted by mobile sources. Most of the mobile 
source cancer risk is associated with exposure to the toxic pollutants benzene, 1,3 
butadiene, formaldehyde and diesel particulate matter (“DPM”). In addition, con¬ 
centrations of toxic pollutants estimated by a regional air quality model show that 
neighborhood exposures near heavily traveled highways is significantly higher than 
exposures monitored at the regional monitoring stations, producing a cancer risk as 
high as 1 in 130 (5800 in 1 million) in some receptor areas. 

The estimates of increased cancer risk predicted in MATES-II are supported by 
recent epidemiology data. Evidence of the incidence of childhood leukemia in Denver 
during the late 1970’s and early 80’s, Pearson and colleagues (2000), shows an asso¬ 
ciation between residential location within 750 feet of a major traffic corridor and 
an elevated incidence of childhood leukemia. These data suggest that exposure to 
higher than regional urban background concentrations of motor vehicle emissions is 
a significant risk factor for childhood leukemia. Other research provides evidence of 
increased incidence of other adverse health outcomes for residents of neighborhoods 
near heavily traveled highways. Brunekreef and colleagues (1997) show that ad¬ 
verse health outcomes including premature mortality and increased morbidity 
through increased respiratory and cardiovascular effects are associated with the in¬ 
crease in ambient fine particulate matter, e.g., particles less than 2.5 microns in di¬ 
ameter (“PM 2 . 5 ”) from roadway sources. 

Taken together, this evidence requires FHWA to prepare comprehensive risk as¬ 
sessments to determine the health risks for neighborhoods located near heavily trav¬ 
eled roadways that are proposed to be built or expanded in densely populated metro¬ 
politan areas, and that alternatives to the development of high cancer risk travel 
corridors be chosen as the preferred alternative or that mitigation be adopted to pre¬ 
vent the incremental health risk attributable to toxic air pollutants emitted from 
these projects. 

Attachment 5, A Preliminary Toxicological Review of Roadway Traffic Pollution, 
provides additional information on the need for better monitoring and mitigation or 
remediation to reduce exposure of people to air toxics from roadway traffic. It finds 
that 

Analysis of published data for traffic emission factors and the resulting expo¬ 
sure estimates demonstrates that uncontrolled expansion of roadways will sig¬ 
nificantly increase exposures to both fine particulate matter and air toxins by 
the population in the contiguous residential corridor. This is significant because 
several epidemiological studies have shown that levels of fine particulate matter 
typically found adjacent to heavily trafficked roadways are comparable to levels 
that can exacerbate both acute and chronic respiratory disease symptoms and 
cause premature death among sensitive populations. This finding applies to 
short-term exposures of a few hours to one or several days. With regard to air 
toxins, exposures experienced by roadway corridor residents are likely to equal 
and probably exceed the air toxins levels measured at monitoring sites located 
near heavily traveled highways and reported in the Multiple Air Toxics Emis¬ 
sions Study II Study. Risk estimates based on the levels reported in the Mul¬ 
tiple Air Toxics Emissions Study II resulted in an unacceptably high cancer risk 
of approximately 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 650 that was attributed to diesel exhaust 
and other motor vehicle emissions. The relative impact on other roadway cor¬ 
ridor populations could be commensurate with the increased exposures to motor 
vehicle pollution that would result from their proximity to the large numbers 
of additional vehicles traveling the expanded highway. 

The study notes that “Many current environmental assessments have not properly 
accounted for the differential impact that could be imposed on the nearby the popu- 
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lation adjacent to expanded highways. This analysis of available data demonstrates 
that a detailed program of pollutant monitoring and modeling that are specific for 
the planned expansion should be undertaken to properly quantify the potential ad¬ 
verse health impacts associated with projects of this type.” 

Another study, Review of Exposure to Toxic Air Pollutants From Mobile Sources 
and the Impact of Expansion of US 95 in Las Vegas, Nevada, is included as Attach¬ 
ment 6. It relates the traffic increase caused by expansion of a major highway to 
the increased exposure of people in the corridor to traffic related air toxics. FHWA 
needs to assure that this kind of analysis will be routinely made a part of the review 
of major highway capacity expansion project approvals if these agencies are to fulfill 
their legal mandate to avoid adverse health impacts in decisions about project ap¬ 
provals. 

Control of mobile toxics has not been adequately addressed by EPA and DOT. 
Conformity does not currently apply to air toxic pollutants. Although EPA has iden¬ 
tified 21 air toxic pollutants emitted by mobile sources, it has not adopted an urban 
air toxics strategy as required by section 112(k) and 202(1) to reduce mobile source 
toxic emissions. 

VII. Prospects for Reducing Traffic Growth to Reduce Pollution and Harms from 
Traffic 

While technology based emission control strategies have been vital to progress to¬ 
ward cleaner air, strategies that reduce VMT growth can make low cost contribu¬ 
tions to timely attainment and maintenance of healthful air quality, offering sub¬ 
stantial benefits beyond clean air. These strategies include smart growth that re¬ 
news existing communities and incentives and investments that improve transit, 
walking, bicycling, ridesharing, and telecommuting. Together these can provide re¬ 
ductions of 15 to 26 percent in VMT, hours of vehicle travel, and emissions relative 
to trend-line automobile-dependent sprawl development forecast over the 20 year 
horizon of regional transportation plans. 

Recent changes in the tax code, make it more attractive for employers to provide 
transit, vanpool, and cash-in-lieu-of-parking benefits for their employees, which if 
widely implemented could reduce motor vehicle commute trips by 26-30 percent. 
These and other innovative strategies—such as intelligent transportation systems, 
value pricing of roads and transit, usage-based car insurance, traffic calming for pe¬ 
destrian and bicycle safety, smart growth and telework can expand equitable access 
to jobs and public facilities and reduce growth in traffic, congestion, and air pollu¬ 
tion. Regions can cap and reduce per capita VMT in coming years with such strate¬ 
gies, producing diverse short and long term benefits. 

Georgia officials illustrated their capacity to achieve short term reduction in traf¬ 
fic, pollution, and health hazards from traffic during the Atlanta Olympics. By ex¬ 
panding their transit system with roughly 1000 leased buses, promoting travel al¬ 
ternatives, telecommuting, and other travel incentives, they cut morning peak traffic 
levels by almost one-fourth during the Olympics while the region accommodated one 
million visitors over a 3-week period. This led to a 28 percent drop in ozone levels 
and a reduction by 42 percent in the number of people seeking hospital treatment 
for asthma. 

Several State studies have illustrated rail’s benefits for energy conservation, air 
pollution and global warming. For example, in California, a recent State study con¬ 
cluded that the State-supported intercity train network will prevent 265 million 
motor-vehicle-miles from being driven in 2002. While the resulting reduction in gas¬ 
oline consumption is offset by increased diesel consumption by trains, the State 
projects a net saving of 7.3 million gallons of gasoline in 2002, helping to reduce 
both air pollutant emissions and the demand for imported oil (California Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, California State Rail Plan 2001-02 to 2010-11, 2001, p. 6). 
A gasoline saving of this magnitude would reduce carbon dioxide emissions by about 
140 million pounds, which is the equivalent of taking 12,000 cars off the road for 
a year. A study done for the Coalition of Northeast Governors in 1990 estimated 
that the introduction of high-speed rail service between Boston and New York would 
save 20 million gallons of jet fuel and 4.5 million gallons of gasoline per year. Al¬ 
though some pollution is generated from the electricity that powers the trains, the 
net effect of high-speed rail between Boston and New York would be to eliminate 
almost 2,700 tons of smog-forming pollutants each year. 

Public transportation has been estimated to cut gasoline use by more than 1.5 bil¬ 
lion gallons a year and to prevent the emission of 63,000 tons of hydrocarbons and 
78,000 tons of nitrogen oxides. These numbers don’t even consider the much greater 
indirect energy and environmental benefits of the efficient housing and work envi¬ 
ronments made possible only by the availability of rich transit networks in places 
like New York City, San Francisco, and Washington, DC. And vital new economic 
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centers, such as San Jose, Denver, and Portland, Oregon, could not sustain and 
manage their growth without having invested heavily in transit. 

When high quality transit services are consistently developed and sustained over 
the long-term, they transform community patterns of travel, commerce, and urban 
development, producing much larger pollution reductions. A recent study by the Na¬ 
tional Transit Cooperative Research Program of the National Academy of Sciences 
found that transit-supported compact developments 3 deld 10-30 percent less overall 
community energy use and pollution compared to low density, car-dependent 
sprawled development, as well as lower total social and infrastructure costs. Many 
regional and sub regional studies using best practice analysis tools to compare alter¬ 
native investment strategies and related policies, e.g., in Denver, Portland (OR), 
Sacramento, and Washington, DC, have found that transit supported strategies can 
accommodate equivalent amounts of new development with significantly less traffic 
and pollution while automobile-oriented strategies induce added traffic and pollu¬ 
tion. 

Indeed, by focusing growth around an expanded transit system, reducing expendi¬ 
tures on roads, and adopting an urban growth boundary and pedestrian-friendly 
urban design standards, Portland, Oregon has pursued a path different from most 
other U.S. metropolitan areas. Since the adoption of the 235,000-acre ^owth bound¬ 
ary in 1979, Portland has urbanized just 39,000 acres. At the same time the popu¬ 
lation inside the boundary has increased by more than a third. No new road capac¬ 
ity has been added to the downtown for nearly a quarter century although employ¬ 
ment has nearly doubled in that time to l-,500. Transit carries the equivalent of 
two lanes of traffic on every major thoroughfare to downtown. Portland tore out a 
six-lane expressway to create a downtown river front park, traded in the money for 
two new freeways and invested in transit. Between 1990 and 1996, transit ridership 
grew 20 percent faster than the growth in vehicle miles traveled, 41 percent faster 
than the growth in transit service and nearly 150 percent faster than the growth 
in population. Portland’s adopted regional plan envisions a 40 percent increase in 
population and just a 2 percent increase in land area by 2017. The experience of 
most cities with less consistently transit-focused policies has been that urban land 
consumed per person has skyrocketed, exacerbating car dependence. Seattle’s expe¬ 
rience is typical, with a 38 percent population increase accompanied by an 87 per¬ 
cent increase in urban land area between 1970 and 1990. 

Portland has been a leader in adopting effective SIPs and Maintenance Plans that 
include high-performance Transportation Control Measures (TCMs). Portland ex¬ 
pects to achieve a 6 percent cut in vehicle miles traveled by 2010 thanks to changes 
to its zoning and parking codes that reduce the over-supply of parking and encour¬ 
age mixed-use development. It has previously adopted SIP TCMs that required local 
governments to modify local zoning to support transit oriented development, con¬ 
sistent with Federal Transit Full Funding Agreements that were predicated upon 
such zoning changes to assure a sound market for transit use. 

Another region facing sprawl pressures that are being countered with better tran¬ 
sit is Denver, which anticipates accommodating a million new residents in the com¬ 
ing 20 years. A recent survey by the Downtown Denver Partnership shows that be¬ 
fore the new Southwest light rail line opened, one in four downtown commuters 
used transit; since the new line opened, one in three do. It is estimated that it 
would take 175 additional miles of highway in the Denver metro region to carry all 
the people who use transit today. Recent public transit investments have been very 
successful; both light rail and the bus and carpool lanes on north 1-25 have exceed¬ 
ed projections for ridership. The 14-mile light rail system takes 525 bus trips off 
city streets each day. One light rail train can replace over 200 single occupant vehi¬ 
cles. More than 33,000 people ride the light rail daily about 30 percent above the 
original ridership projections. New transit investments are not only alleviating traf¬ 
fic congestion and cutting pollution, they are revitalizing communities by serving as 
infrastructure for creating new town centers and livable, walkable communities. The 
once dead Englewood mall has been reborn in the past 2 years as a mixed-use city 
center with homes, offices, stores, cultural, and civic uses, thanks to Denver’s South¬ 
west light rail line that now serves it. And the growth attracted to this center other¬ 
wise would likely have taken a much more polluting, car-dependent form at the pe¬ 
riphery of the metro area, but for Denver’s transit-supportive policies. 

Strengthen Commuter Choice: Boost Employer Support for Transit 

Federal and State tax policies are a key factor driving increased dependence on 
motor vehicles. For the vast majority of working Americans, a free parking space 
at work has for decades been the sole commuter benefit offered by employers be¬ 
cause that was until recently the only tax-free commute benefit worth speaking of. 
So if you drive alone to work you gain the benefit. If you take transit, carpool, walk. 
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or bike, you lose the benefit and likely pay your own daily transit fare. With this 
kind of incentive, it’s no surprise that on any given day nine out of ten American 
commuters drive to work and nine out of ten of the cars driven to work have one 
occupant. Yet the 85 million “free” or subsidized employer parking spaces actually 
cost American business more than $36 billion per year. By spurring more driving, 
these subsidies exacerbate traffic congestion and air pollution. A congressional study 
found that “free” parking of all kinds costs our society over $250 billion per year. 

In 1998, Congress took steps to make tax policies more equal for all commuters, 
allowing employers to offer tax-free transit and vanpool benefits of up to $100 a 
month, with teixable cash-in-lieu-of-parking benefits allowable for the first time. 
Teix-free benefit limits for employer-provided parking were set at $175 per month— 
a practice which still leaves solo drivers at an advantage. Allowing employee-paid 
pre-tax transit benefits saves transit-using employees over $400 a year while saving 
employers a smaller amount on withholding. Having employers pay for transit is a 
bigger incentive for employees. Offering such a benefit to Federal executive agency 
employees in the national capital region induced 11 percent of employees who used 
to drive to work to switch to transit, taking 12,500 cars off the region’s crowded 
roads every workday. At firms in California and Minnesota offering a $2 a day in¬ 
centive instead of free parking, one out of eight who used to drive are finding an¬ 
other way to get to work. Such benefits help employers attract and retain employees 
and provide the greatest help to low and moderate wage workers who spend the 
largest share of their incomes commuting and often ride transit, carpool, bike, or 
walk to work. 

The cost of such employer provided transit benefit programs to employers is very 
small and can easily be fit within the scope of ordinary cost-of-living increases of¬ 
fered by most employers to their employees on a periodic basis. State tax credits 
can make this cost even smaller. For example, in Maryland, if an employer offers 
an employee a cost of living increase, for each $1 in after-teix cost to the employer, 
the employee typically receives $0.53 in after-tax income. If that same $1 in after¬ 
tax employer expense is instead devoted to an employer-paid qualified transit ben¬ 
efit of $60 a month, the typical Maryland employee who receives it ends up gaining 
$1.76 in after-tax benefits, thanks to the leveraging effect of Federal and State tax 
provisions. 

The savings for employees offered by the Federal tax law changes are significant 
and make a high level of employer and employee participation in the next several 
years realistic across America. For example, an employee earning $50,000 per year 
who spends $780 annually on transit ($65/month) could realize a teix savings (at 42 
percent) of $328 as a result of paying their transit cost using pre-tax dollars, exer¬ 
cising one of the new Commuter Choice options, while their employer would gain 
payroll tax savings (at 7.65 percent) of $60 per employee (Arthur Andersen). Even 
if the cost to set up and administer the program equals 2 percent of the transit ben¬ 
efit, the employer will still enjoy payroll savings of $44. Employers are likely to face 
new costs to offer transit passes or added cash income in lieu of parking, but these 
can also translate into substantial cost savings of several types. It is much cheaper 
for an employer to boost non-taxable employee benefits than to offer added taxable 
income to retain or attract workers, which is an increasing issue in a tight labor 
market. If the employer is able to expand emplo 3 Tnent without adding more parking 
spaces or to otherwise avoid the cost of building, leasing, or maintaining parking 
spaces for workers, capital cost savings can amount to $5,000 to $20,000 per avoided 
space and operating costs can amount to $750 to $3,000 or more per year per avoid¬ 
ed space. Such savings are often significant enough to more than pay for a cash in 
lieu of parking or transit pass benefit. 

Commuter Choice programs have been shown to unite the diverse interests of en¬ 
vironmentalists, business, labor and transit and highway advocates. Most realize 
that Commuter Choice is good for business and for communities. Commuter Choice 
is a voluntary incentive that boosts travel options and supports more efficient use 
of the roads and transit we already have. It can provide quick relief to traffic- 
strained communities and will expand market opportunities for new forms of access 
to suburban jobs. Low-and moderate-income workers benefit particularly, since com¬ 
muting costs represent a larger relative burden on them, and they tend to be more 
reliant on ridesharing and transit. The Alliance for Clean Air and Transportation, 
a national group representing a diverse array of sectors, including the road builders, 
automobile industry, environmentalist and health groups, the American Association 
of State Highway and Transportation Officials, Highway User Eederation, American 
Automobile Association, the National Association of Regional Councils, and the US 
DOT and EPA, in February 2000 adopted a consensus goal of making Commuter 
Choice benefit programs a standard part of the American worker benefit program 
over the next 5 years. 
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However, Commuter Choice will have an effect on air pollution only if people 
know about it and use it, and if the opportunities for cost savings offered by aggres¬ 
sive implementation of these incentives are made evident and available to devel¬ 
opers, building owners and tenants, and commuters. Marketing alone has been 
shown to be inadequate to win widespread adoption of Commuter Choice incentives. 
There are many strategies that can be taken by States, regional bodies, and local 
municipalities to foster rapid and widespread adoption of Commuter Choice incen¬ 
tives so these might become available to the average commuter. Additional financial 
incentives and support by transportation agencies and other government bodies are 
essential to rapid adoption of Commuter Choice voluntary incentives and can be 
highly cost-effective in reducing congestion and pollution. 

DOT and EPA are promoting Commuter Choice, but congressional action is need¬ 
ed to further expand efforts to foster widespread adoption of these voluntary incen¬ 
tives. EPA estimates that if half of all U.S. employees were covered under these 
commuter benefits, traffic and air pollution could be cut by the equivalent of taking 
16 million cars off the road every year, saving American workers about $12 billion 
in fuel costs. For every 10 percent of tj.S. employees participating, commute VMT 
would be cut by 3.2 percent, or 20 billion miles, with emission reductions of 54,000 
tons VOC, 480,000 tons CO, 33,600 tons NOx, and 2.36 million tons CO 2 . In SIP 
Development Guidance: Using Emission Reductions from Commuter Choice Pro¬ 
grams to Meet Clean Air Act Requirements, EPA estimates reductions of 26-30 per¬ 
cent in commute vehicle trips for a full Commuter Choice program. Los Angeles re¬ 
search shows that those who receive free parking at work drive 72 cars per 100 em¬ 
ployees, while those who paid for parking at work drove 53 cars per 100 employees, 
or 26 percent less (D. Shoup, “Aii Opportunity to Reduce Minimum Parking Re¬ 
quirements,” Journal of the American Planning Association, Winter 1995, pp. 14- 
28.). 

Congress should take further steps to encourage employer support for such ’Com¬ 
muter Choice’ initiatives. Congress should support for the following bills that would 
do this: 

• The Commuter Benefits Equity Act of 2001 (H.B.318) would provide equal teix- 
treatment for parking and transit benefits. 

• The Bike Commuter Act (H.R. 1265) would allow employees who bike to work 
the same financial incentives as transit users. 

• The Mass Transit Teix Credit Act of 2001 (H.R. 906) would provide a 25 per¬ 
cent tax credit to employers for the cost of providing transit benefits to their employ¬ 
ees. This is modeled after measures adopted by several States—including Maryland, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Geoma, New Jersey—that have begun offering tax 
credits of up to 50 percent and up to $50 per employee per month for employer-paid 
non-driving commuter benefits. 

TEA-3 should also require that local and State officials do more to consider inte¬ 
grating Commuter Choice into their transportation plan and program development. 
In all non-attainment areas, transportation programs should assure that potential 
air pollution reduction benefits from Commuter Choice will be realized in a timely 
manner. These would include provision of these benefits to State and local govern¬ 
ment employees, aggressive marketing of these benefits to employers and employ¬ 
ees, inclusion of Commuter Choice programs in local planning, development review, 
and other decisionmaking procedures and favorable local and State tax treatment. 
Such new travel demand management activities and incentives should be given pri¬ 
ority by including them in air quality SIPs as Transportation Control Measures. 

This promotion should include marketing, technical and administrative assist¬ 
ance, new transit fare products, such as deep-discount bulk purchase transit and 
vanpool benefits for 100 percent of an employer’s work force in the region, and new 
financial incentives for employers and employees that are adjusted annually in an 
effort to meet Stated performance targets. State Implementation Plans should in¬ 
clude targets, timetables, and expanded funding commitments for (a) providing dif¬ 
ferent segments of the labor force with Commuter Choice options of various types 
and (b) achieving increased levels of use of various Commuter Choice incentives by 
various portions of the labor force. These targets could be used as the basis for esti¬ 
mating SIP credits if accompanied by commitments to reasonably linked funding 
and policy commitments that could be anticipated to meet these targets. 

Financing Transit With Automated Road Pricing 

Another promising option for curbing traffic and emissions growth while enhanc¬ 
ing mobility is automated time-of-day tolls and High Occupancy Toll (HOT) lanes, 
which allow solo drivers to pay to use High Occupancy Vehicle (HOV) lanes, while 
giving a free ride to buses, vans, and sometimes carpools. These can put to work 
unused capacity in HOV lanes and help pay for expanded transit services. A net- 
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work of HOT lanes on existing highways is likely to provide more effective conges¬ 
tion relief than building new roads. New outer beltway toll roads are likely to bring 
more sprawl and put more jobs out of reach for those without cars, hurting the poor 
and the environment. Why not instead give time-stressed travelers a way to buy re¬ 
lief from growing congestion delays in existing freeway corridors and finance better 
transit? 

HOT lanes in existing road corridors can expand both travel choices and equity. 
HOT lane critics unfairly bash them as “Lexus Lanes,” serving only the rich. Real- 
world HOT lanes look more like “Lumina Lanes,” used by people of widely varying 
incomes who occasionally need to bypass traffic delays that disrupt their social, fam¬ 
ily, or work life. A working class mom who is facing a $1 a minute penalty for pick¬ 
ing her kids up late at day care is happy to pay $4 to save 20 minutes by using 
the HOT lane on those several days a month when she needs it. The typical users 
in California spend less than $20 a month on HOT lane tolls, using them on days 
they are in a real rush. If HOT lane revenues fund new bus services, as on San 
Diego’s 1-15 HOT lane, everyone wins. Lower income transit users and carpoolers 
get access to otherwise inaccessible suburban jobs. Drivers benefit from reduced 
road congestion and better services and choices. If HOT lane revenues help pay for 
the road, those who drive most are paying more of their fair share, helping all teix- 
payers win. Road user fees don’t nearly cover the full cost of building and operating 
America’s roads, which remain subsidized by broader taxes. And with new account¬ 
ing rules forcing fuller disclosure of deferred maintenance, transportation providers 
need new sources of revenue to maintain systems, expand choices, and cope with 
growing travel demand. 

New non-stop electronic toll technology means motorists don’t need to slow down 
to pay tolls. And HOT lane fees—higher in rush hour and discounted at other 
times—keep traffic flowing without wasting scarce road capacity like HOV lanes do. 
This makes it possible to contemplate future conversion of some existing general- 
purpose lanes to HOT lanes, particularly where new capacity is being added to ex¬ 
isting roads. HOT lane experience indicates this strategy can garner popular sup¬ 
port. On California’s Route 91, diversion of traffic onto HOT lanes has reduced con¬ 
gestion on the entire road and increased the number of passengers per car to 1.6, 
compared to the average of 1.2. Similar incentives have been implemented or are 
being considered in Texas, Florida, Colorado, Georgia, New Jersey, New York, and 
other States. 

The Port Authority of NY-NJ in March 2001 introduced time-of-day tolls on Hud¬ 
son River bridges and tunnels and Staten Island bridges, giving discounts for elec¬ 
tronic toll payers who avoid rush hours and charging a premium in the time of most 
concentrated demand, just like movie theaters and many other services. This helps 
reduce congestion by shifting the time of day of traffic. Toll revenues support better 
PATH transit and regional transportation infrastructure and services. The NJ Turn¬ 
pike, NY Thruway Authority, and other tolling agencies have implemented time-of- 
day tolls to manage traffic. 

Congress should encourage States and transportation facility operators to replace 
obsolete toll booths that cause congestion and pollution with new barrier-free cus¬ 
tomer-friendly tolling systems using toll transponders and image processing and 
billing systems. Congress should encourage State motor vehicle agencies to issue toll 
transponders with motor vehicle registrations to encourage their widespread avail¬ 
ability in States where tolls are used. Congress should eliminate restrictions on toll¬ 
ing highways that were constructed with Federal aid, which can now only be tolled 
under limited pilot projects authorized by TEA-21. 

Promote Smart Transit Fare Payment Systems for Productivity Gains 

New information technologies and smart management strategies are vital to mak¬ 
ing America’s transit systems more efficient and attractive for users while control¬ 
ling costs. There are many things that should be done in this regard, including im¬ 
proving fare collection systems and giving buses and trolleys greater priority in traf¬ 
fic. Enhancing priority for buses and trolleys in traffic can increase average transit 
travel speeds, schedule adherence, and the number of passenger seat-miles per hour 
that can be carried by existing transit vehicles. A key part of this strategy involves 
upgrading traffic signals to support greater priority in traffic for buses, so they can 
hold a green signal green for a few extra seconds, or advance a red signal to green 
to avoid an extra stop. The strategy can also include building or configuring bus 
queue jumper lanes at key traffic Bottlenecks to speed bus traffic past congestion, 
creating dedicated bus lanes, and bus boarding stations. These are often combined 
to provide “Bus Rapid Transit”, which can often provide many of the benefits of 
fixed guideway rail services quickly at a lower cost. 
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Across America, buses are slowed by passengers who must file through the vehi¬ 
cle’s narrow front door to board and pay an exact cash fare. Encouraging near uni¬ 
versal use of pre-paid transit fare instruments and other high efficiency transit pay¬ 
ment options, as in Europe and Japan, enhances productivity of existing and new 
transit services by reducing delays related to fare payment at time of boarding. In¬ 
stead of having people pay cash on boarding, require that passengers carry a pre¬ 
paid transit pass, or other fare media that must be validated before or immediately 
after boarding a transit vehicle, and which at a premium cost could be purchased 
on board the vehicle. Greater use of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual transit 
passes helps accomplish this. Fare inspectors roaming transit systems and spot 
checking to verify that passengers are carrying a valid proof of fare payment or a 
pass, with large fines for fare evasion assure broad compliance. This enables board¬ 
ing of buses through both front and rear doors, which boosts transit vehicle produc¬ 
tivity. 

Provide Safe Routes to Schools and Transit by Foot and Bike 

Walking and biking are pollution free modes of transportation that millions of 
americans enjoy where street and community design allows them to be done safely, 
and public transit is only as useful when people can get to and from its stops, which 
usually requires walking at one or both ends of the trip. A key part of the transit 
success story of recent years—with U.S. transit ridership growing faster than vehi¬ 
cle miles driven for the past 5 years—is attributable to TEA-21’s increased support 
for investments in walking and bicycling. TEA-21 reauthorization should take fur¬ 
ther actions to assure a safe route to schools and transit stops across America, 
adapting successful strategies from the most bicycle and pedestrian friendly commu¬ 
nities. This should include requiring transit agencies to develop least-cost transit ac¬ 
cess plans that consider and compare walk, bike, and automobile access opportuni¬ 
ties to expand the market reach along all their transit lines. It should include accel¬ 
erated funding to local governments to enable the build-out of the 20 year bike and 
pedestrian plans in the next 3 years, planning funds to engage in local area pedes¬ 
trian and bicycle planning to identify key barriers and safety problems, and delay 
of some road projects to provide funds to retrofit sidewalks, bike paths, and traffic 
calming measures within a half-mile of all transit stops and schools. Such measures 
should be required as reasonably available control measures in all non-attainment 
areas. 

About 40 percent of Americans own bicycles, and many of these people live one- 
quarter mile to two miles away from express transit stops. Eew of these people now 
use transit to get to work, in part because of the lack of an inexpensive, convenient, 
safe, and fast transit access system suited to trips of this distance. In the Silicon 
Valley of California, 40 percent of those using bicycle lockers at rail stations leave 
bicycles in them overnight and use them to get from the station each morning to 
their nearby schools and employment, just as in the Netherlands. 

Another means of reducing traffic is to implement neighborhood traffic calming 
to reduce motor vehicle speeds on many streets to improve safety for pedestrians, 
bicyclists, and motorists, and reduce emissions from car travel. Traffic calming has 
been shown by research to reduce idle times by 16 percent, gear changing by 12 per¬ 
cent, brake use by 14 percent, and gasoline use by 12 percent, injuries by 60 per¬ 
cent, futilities by 53 percent, and air pollution by 10 to 50 percent. The majority 
of all urban and suburban streets and roads are already quite suitable for bicycling, 
with relatively low traffic speeds and low traffic volumes. However, such residential 
streets usually lead to bicycle-hostile major roads before reaching major activity cen¬ 
ters and schools. Frequently, development of small missing links can make the dif¬ 
ference between safe bicycle access and lack of access. 

Experience shows that high levels of bicycle use only occur where the street sys¬ 
tem is bicycle-friendly. Where well-connected networks of bicycle friendly streets, bi¬ 
cycle paths, and bicycle lanes have been provided—such as Davis, Palo Alto, and 
Santa Barbara, California, Madison, Wisconsin, and Gainesville, Florida—bicycle 
mode shares of 10-25 percent are common. Where such networks are not available, 
only the hardiest of cyclists take to the roads for purposeful travel, leading to bicycle 
mode shares of 2 percent or less. (Michael Replogle, Bicycle and Pedestrian Policies 
and Programs in Asia, Australia, and New Zealand, U.S. Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration, Washington, DC 1993). Marketing, education, and promotion programs are 
also needed to encourage greater and safer use of bicycles for short utilitarian trips, 
including transit access, particularly in conjunction with initiatives that reduce the 
current barriers of theft, security, safety, and legitimacy which impede non-rec- 
reational bicycle use in America. 
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Build Guarded Bike Parking at Major Transit Stops 

U.S. metro areas have invested in costly park-and-ride systems that have made 
transit increasingly dependent on the automobile. Other regions, especially in Eu¬ 
rope but also in some U.S. communities, have been strengthening the potential for 
people to walk and bicycle to and from transit, boosting ridership at a far lower cost. 
In much of Europe, the fastest growing and often predominant access mode to sub¬ 
urban express transit services is the bicycle. Bike-and-ride services expand the po¬ 
tential market area of express public transportation at low cost without the very 
high air pollution emission and energy use rates per VMT, excessive space require¬ 
ments, and high capital costs of automobile park-and-ride systems. While park-and- 
ride enables those living in lower density areas to travel from home-to-transit stop, 
bike-and-ride systems providing secure overnight bicycle parking can facilitate both 
access and egress to transit, enabling travelers to get from transit stops to nearby 
workplaces and schools which are otherwise unreachable by transit. Bicycle access 
can be invaluable in adapting transit to serve 21st century suburban development 
patterns. 

In many U.S. communities, transit access planning looks only at automobile ac¬ 
cess. Yet many people don’t use transit because they can’t find affordable or avail¬ 
able parking nearby when they want it. It costs $5,000-$20,000 to build a single ad¬ 
ditional parking space, and $750-3,000 a year to operate a park-and-ride space. Pro¬ 
viding bike lockers, bike racks, and guarded bicycle parking at transit stops can free 
up car parking spaces for those who can’t bike or who live too far to bike to transit, 
while offering a low cost healthy way for those 1/2 mile to 2 miles from the transit 
station or stop get to and from transit. Guarded bike parking at transit is a pre¬ 
dominant part of transit access in European and Japanese suburbs, where it costs 
1/10 to 1/100 as much as auto parking at transit to provide and operate. And secure 
overnight bike parking at transit allows people to get from transit to nearby schools 
and jobs that are beyond walking distance of the transit stop. 

In 1996 the city of Long Beach implemented the nation’s first attended bicycle 
parking facility, or “Bikestation.” These facilities provide a range of clean transpor¬ 
tation options—including secure, bicycle parking, bicycle repairs and accessory sales, 
changing and restrooms, and bicycle rentals. Bikestations have sinced opened in the 
communities of Palo Alto and Berkeley and are under development in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Denver, Seattle, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
(see www.bikestation.org) 

Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Funding: Vital For Clean Air 

All of the traffic reduction strategies discussed above are eligible for funding 
under the $8.1 billion 6-year Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program (CMAQ) 
and under most other flexible TEA-21 programs. However, spending by State DOTs 
of CMAQ projects have gone disproportionately toward more traditional invest¬ 
ments, such as buying conventional fuel transit vehicles and making conventional 
improvements to facilitate traffic flow. States have flexed little STP or NHS funding 
to the kinds of traffic reduction programs described above. 

CMAQ was first established in the 1991 ISTEA law to assure that regions and 
States would have funds to help cleanup pollution from transportation and to meet 
the conformity and planning requirements of the 1990 Clean Air Act. While funds 
could have been better spent in many cases on more innovative traffic reduction ac¬ 
tivities, the CMAQ program has proven its value and earned wide support. 

Funding for CMAQ should be substantially expanded in TEA-21 reauthorization 
in recognition of the increased problem of air quality non-attainment. Traffic flow 
enhancement projects should have reduced eligibility for funding under CMAQ, as 
there are more than ample other sources of Federal and State funds available for 
these types of projects. CMAQ should not be opened up to become a general oper¬ 
ating assistance program for transit, but should focus on funding innovative air pol¬ 
lution reducing initiatives and a wide array of strategies and programs to reduce 
or managing travel demand, including incentives for smart growth; revision of local 
zoning, parking, and design codes; creation of accessory apartments near jobs and 
transit; freight and goods movement management strategy planning; traffic calming; 
and much better data collection and analysis to support and evaluate these initia¬ 
tives before and after implementation. 

State and local air quality agencies should be given authority to allocate CMAQ 
funds in consultation with transportation agencies to foster more cost-effective and 
innovative investments. More funding for public-private partnerships working to re¬ 
duce traffic and pollution growth should be funded with CMAQ. Projects producing 
reductions in greenhouse gas emissions and air toxics should be recognized and 
funded. And CMAQ project approvals should be simplified to facilitate innovation 
and timely response, with a stronger emphasis on program evaluation to facilitate 
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organizational learning. The obligation rate for CMAQ funds has been a major prob¬ 
lem, with many State DOTs overspending other fund accounts and short-changing 
CMAQ eligible projects that could have delivered more timely progress on clean air. 
A significant portion of CMAQ funds should be sub-allocated to metropolitan areas 
and counties to assure a stronger local voice in project selection. 

U.S. EPA has promulgated new health-standard based National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards (NAAQS) under the Clean Air Act in recognition that the old 
NAAQS were insufficiently protective of public health. The Supreme Court has 
upheld this new standard following an industry challenge, and new designations are 
now overdue. According to the latest available monitoring data from EPA, 123 mil¬ 
lion people live in the 333 counties violating the 8-hour ozone standard and 82 mil¬ 
lion live in 173 counties that violate the PM fine NAAQS. There is some overlap 
but it is reasonable to expect that the total population living in areas with 
unhealthy air will be approximately 150 tol65 million. In 1999, nearly 54 million 
people live in areas that do not meet the 1-hour ozone standard. Currently only 
ozone non-attainment area population is recognized in TEA-21’s CMAQ obligation 
formula. 

It would be equitable to allocate CMAQ funds to help counties, cities, and States 
deal with fine particulates and air toxics in addition to ozone. Reauthorization ap¬ 
portionments should recognize the expanded scope of funding needs by proportionate 
expansion of CMAQ funding based on both population and the degree of pollution 
remediation needed. Otherwise existing non-attainment areas will suffer crippling 
cut-backs in funds for air pollution reduction programs even while being asked to 
take additional steps to further cut pollution to protect public health. An increase 
from the 54 million population in ozone non-attainment areas to 150 million in new 
non-attainment areas would imply far more than a doubling of funds is needed just 
to assure maintenance of effort in older non-attainment areas. 

Some argue that CMAQ projects and TCMs are not cost-effective, but a recent 
TRB study concluded that it was not possible to undertake a credible scientific eval¬ 
uation of the cost-effectiveness of the CMAQ program at the national level. Lack of 
data collection, deficiencies in regional travel analysis models, and the wide ranging 
nature and small scale of many CMAQ funded TCMs, which affect only a small seg¬ 
ment of a large regional transportation system limits the ability of anyone to evalu¬ 
ate this program’s cost-effectiveness. 

The more answerable and important question to pose may be: What is the cost- 
effectiveness of overall regional transportation and growth plans vs. smart growth 
and transportation-choice-enhancing alternatives? This is a vital query that could 
be answered over the course of the next transportation reauthorization if Congress 
requires States and metropolitan areas to develop integrated transportation, envi¬ 
ronmental resource management, and growth management plans, with public in¬ 
volvement and consideration of alternatives. 

Vni. Accountability and Stewardship: Key to Clean Air and Sustainable Mobility 

Public support for transportation funding will be sustained only if Federal, State 
and local agencies improve transparency about how they spend money and can be 
held more accountable for the long-term effects of transportation projects, programs, 
and plans. 

Some State DOTs are carrying through on the mandate of TEA-21 to integrate 
the Major Investment Study requirements into NEPA project reviews and the trans¬ 
portation planning process, despite the absence of DOT reflations, and by doing 
so are considering smart system management, pricing, partial build scenarios, and 
smart growth strategies as they consider major new investments. Some States are 
pursuing stewardship initiatives to change the culture of State DOTs and to foster 
closer planning and operational partnerships with State resource agencies and key 
stakeholders. Most States have improved interagency cooperation so that their 
transportation plans conform with their adopted air pollution control plans. To ac¬ 
complish this, some regions, like Charlotte, NC, are adopting SIP TCM air pollution 
control strategies, such as new regional transit with supportive growth management 
to help offset future emission increases from highway transportation. Congress 
should encourage these best practices. 

Other transportation agencies and road builders are trying to scapegoat environ¬ 
mental laws for their own administrative failures which are manifested in a lack 
of local consensus on proposed projects, insufficient State and local funding match 
dollars, and stalled reviews due to inadequate consideration of alternatives, inad¬ 
equate mitigation and avoidance of adverse impacts, and efforts to end-run Federal 
requirements. These interests want to expedite transportation project delivery by 
weakening Clean Air Act conformity requirements, setting deadlines for project re¬ 
views, diminishing consideration of alternatives and indirect impacts, limiting op- 
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portunities for stakeholders and resource agencies to influence decisions, and lim¬ 
iting judicial review. Congress should reject these proposals that would undermine 
core environmental protections, spur greater conflict, erode public support for trans¬ 
portation funding, and make it less likely that communities will consider and imple¬ 
ment investments and policies that improve and support transit. 

In reauthorizing TEA-21, Congress should require all State and metropolitan 
areas to develop and periodically update, with public involvement, integrated trans¬ 
portation, natural resource protection, and growth management plans that consider 
at least one alternative scenario that considerably reduces traffic growth and en¬ 
hances environmental performance through better system management. Agencies 
should annually report on the current and projected performance of their transpor¬ 
tation system management, investment, and proposed programs and plans, account¬ 
ing for cumulative and secondary impacts on growth patterns, public health, green¬ 
house gas emissions, the achievement of natural resource planning goals for air, 
water, and habitat protection, and the provision of equal access to jobs and public 
facilities for all residents, including those without cars, without undue time and cost 
burdens. 

The GAO recently noted, “Those MPOs in areas without air quality problems that 
anticipate rapid growth in the future might benefit the most from conducting emis¬ 
sions assessments and considering land use because their areas still have the oppor¬ 
tunity to shape growth in ways that will also protect against future air quality deg¬ 
radation. However, because so few of them conduct assessments and are not re¬ 
quired to do so, they may not realize these benefits.”® 

California’s recently enacted AB 2140 law provides a model for this, (1) estab¬ 
lishing a standardized set of basic transportation performance indicators related to 
safety, congestion, road repair needs and public transit that each region must begin 
to track; (2) establishing a standard method of financial reporting to help the public 
and local officials know what their money’s being spent on; and (3) requiring an “al¬ 
ternative planning scenario” in the development of each region’s 20 year transpor¬ 
tation plan in order to provide a clear alternative to present growth patterns that 
could minimize future demand on transportation infrastructure while reducing con¬ 
gestion, protecting open space, and saving taxpayers money. Adopting a Federal 
version of AB 2140 in TEA-3 would give the public and local elected officials ex¬ 
panded transportation investment choices including options to better support transit 
and manage both traffic and land development, supporting an environmentally 
sound approach to expediting project delivery. 

Proposals to weaken transportation conformity by having it apply less frequently 
to combined 5-year TIPs and RTPs threaten to put this accountability system into 
a deep freeze where it can be ignored except during periodic conformity crises that 
occur each time conformity analysis is performed. Rather than helping transpor¬ 
tation agencies make accountability for air quality an ordinary part of doing busi¬ 
ness, less frequent conformity analysis requirements would allow much greater 
pressures to build in the system between analyses, causing more frequent failure 
of SIP control strategies and more frequent conformity lapse surprises. By dem¬ 
onstrating conformity of TIP amendments routinely, transportation agencies get 
early warning of problems with ’conformity lockdowns’ that prevent new traffic and 
pollution inducing projects from being added to RTPs and TIPs until resolved. Most 
agencies are thus able to act in a timely manner to avoid conformity lapses, which 
more seriously limit them to advancing projects that already have funding agree¬ 
ments, exempt projects, and TCMs. 

Proposals to weaken conformity by having it apply only to the first 10 years of 
the RTP or to the last horizon year in the SIP also threaten to cause a renewed 
widespread failure of SIP control strategies. This proposal would allow major 
projects, such as new outer beltways, to advance far into planning, development, 
and construction before accounting more fully for their profound long-term impacts 
on regional growth and traffic patterns, and related air pollution. Regional traffic 
models are already too insensitive to induced traffic and land use effects. This pro¬ 
posal would exacerbate this problem. Some State DOTs complain that they must 
make up for pollution growth from traffic in the out years of their 20 year transpor¬ 
tation plans, without help from SIP control strategies after the attainment year. 
While SIPs are not required to adopt control strategies beyond the attainment year 
until the attainment year is reached and requirements for a 10 year maintenance 
plan are triggered, at least a half dozen States have adopted SIP control strategies 
that extend beyond or begin after the attainment year, to help transportation agen¬ 
cies deal with this problem. 


®U.S.GAO-02-12, op. cite, page 45. 
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For example, Denver was faced with a terrible PM problem in the 1980’s. Agen¬ 
cies began taking action against wood burning. There was progress made during 
this period, but PM was still measuring 185 g/m3 compared to the NAAQS of 150 
g/m3. Conformity made transportation planning and air quality agencies look at 
other sources of PM. They started looking at street maintenance practices and im¬ 
plemented street sanding and sweeping strategies in the mid 1990’s. Strategies have 
been implemented beyond what is legally required by the CAA. Within 2 years PM 
level dropped to 80 g/m3. Conformity really woke everyone up. Denver legally has 
enough measures in maintenance plan to meet health standards through 2015. Con¬ 
formity provided additional incentive for developing light rail in Denver since it 
would help mitigate the PM problem. Conformity also led to the development of 
Metro Vision 2020 which recommends limiting growth to a 700 square mile area 
and is committed the region to transportation alternatives to support this goal. Den¬ 
ver also has a number of TDM strategies in their long range plan such as a 
RideArrangers program and a telework program. They do not take credit for TDM 
system management in the 2025 conformity finding, but they recognized the poten¬ 
tial for reduction and retain them as a safety margin in meeting the emissions 
budget. 

TCMs represent nearly 5 percent of total emission reductions in the San Joaquin 
region of California. The SJCOG Model projects that TCMs will deliver as much as 
10 percent reduction in emissions by 2020. In San Joaquin County rideshare, van- 
pool, and commuter rail provide significant emissions reductions, with a large per¬ 
centage of San Joaquin County residents facing long distance commutes into the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

Charlotte, North Carolina’s struggle with conformity in the out years of its RTP 
has helped it to recognize the importance of making careful land use and transit 
decision to avoid losing jobs and housing to areas outside the center city, and becom¬ 
ing overburdened by congestion, problems that other cities are currently facing. The 
2025 Transit LandTJse plan for Charlotte-Mecklenburg proposes a rapid transit sys¬ 
tem to support the five major transportation and development corridors identified 
in the 1994 Centers and Corridors Plan as well as connections to key development 
hubs between these corridors. The plan includes proposals to: 

• Concentrate jobs around stations 

• Provide residential multi-family housing at stations 

• Develop rail technology 

• Establish Bus Rapid Transit 

Capital costs, plus operation, maintenance and other expenditures will cost $1,085 
billion over 25 years and quantifiable benefits such as travel time savings and vehi¬ 
cle operating cost savings total $72 million a year, generating a benefit cost ratio 
of 1.6. There are also numerous benefits of the plan that are not quantifiable such 
as improved access to jobs and revitalization of the core center. Funding for the plan 
will come from a combination of local. State, and Federal funding. Mecklenburg 
County Voters approved a half cent local sales tax in 1998 to fund expansion of bus 
service and rapid transit improvements in major corridors. The requirement that 
the RTP conform 20 years into the future was a vital element in motivating this 
regional progress and action. Limiting conformity determinations to a 10-year time 
horizon might reduce the incentive for other regions to take the kind of leadership 
initiatives seen in Charlotte. 

States and local governments have the opportunity to use their SIP process to es¬ 
tablish caps on pollution from the transportation sector that will make conformity 
a meaningful performance objective for progress in attaining more healthful air 
quality by reducing traffic growth. If they choose, by law they may increase tech¬ 
nology-based emission controls on transportation vehicles and fuels and non-trans¬ 
portation sources to allow extra room for growth in motor vehicle use while still 
meeting deadlines for timely attainment of healthful air quality. If States relax 
emission controls or allow increased emissions from power plants, new energy devel¬ 
opment, airport expansions, or other activities. States may need to further curb 
motor vehicle emissions to offset these other sources of pollution and protect public 
health. 

Conformity will help assure progress toward timely attainment of newly revised 
National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS). Proposed and potential emission 
controls on diesel engines and fuels and off-road mobile emissions will create consid¬ 
erable new room for growth in motor vehicle use within conforming 1-hour ozone 
transportation plans until new 8-hour ozone SIPs are put in place unless the on¬ 
road SIP motor vehicle emission budgets are reduced to assure more timely attain¬ 
ment of healthful air quality. Many transportation agencies will seek to use such 
near-term emission controls to make irretrievable commitments to sprawl-inducing 
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outer beltways and other traffic and pollution generating investments in advance of 
the setting of new more stringent motor vehicle emission budgets that are part of 
attainment demonstrations to the new NAAQS. If this occurs, the public, utilities, 
and industry alike will face higher costs and greater delay to attain healthful air 
quality. 

Congress should resist pressure from the road builders to weaken or rework con¬ 
formity before it has had opportunity to operate under the framework of adopted 
emission budgets demonstrating attainment, which have only taken effect during 
the last year in most seriously polluted regions. Conformity is working. We need to 
strengthen its accountability to help reinforce the trend that is evident in some 
States for stronger environmental stewardship by transportation agencies. 

The concerns I raise today are shared by hundreds of thousands of members of 
diverse environmental and public health groups, represented by the two letters. At¬ 
tachments 9 and 10, enclosed for the record. 


Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study 
FINAL report —U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
MAY 2000 


Introduction 

When the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study (HCAS) was sent to Con¬ 
gress in August 1997, estimates of air pollution-related costs of highway use were 
not included. Research by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) on social 
costs associated with air pollution was being completed and the Department of 
Transportation wanted estimates of air pollution costs attributable to highway use 
by motor vehicles to reflect the new EPA research. This addendum to the 1997 Fed¬ 
eral HCAS presents estimates of air pollution-related costs of highway use and sum¬ 
marizes how these costs relate to other costs analyzed in the 1997 Federal HCAS. 
In this addendum, as in the 1997 HCAS report, costs of air pollution, congestion, 
and other impacts of highway use not borne by transportation agencies represent 
social and economic costs incurred by affected individuals, not engineering costs to 
comply with standards or to mitigate adverse impacts as the term “costs” is often 
used in the environmental literature. 

Two changes relevant for highway cost allocation have occurred since the 1997 
Federal HCAS was submitted to Congress. First, proceeds of 4.3 cents per gallon 
of motor fuel tax that had been dedicated for deficit reduction by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 (P.L. 103-66) were directed to the Federal High¬ 
way Trust Fund beginning October 1, 1997 by the Teixpayer Relief Act of 1997 (P.L. 
105-34). This not only increased total highway user revenues available for highway 
and related improvements, but it also changed the relative shares of Federal user 
fees paid by different vehicle classes. Ratios of user fee payments to highway cost 
responsibility for different vehicles (so-called equity ratios) were affected by this 
change. 

The second change was passage of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21) (P.L. 105-178). While this watershed legislation builds upon ini¬ 
tiatives established in the Intermodal Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) (P.L. 102-240), it significantly increases overall surface transportation 
funding levels and has new initiatives to meet challenges of improving safety, en¬ 
hancing the natural and human environment, and advancing America’s economic 
growth and competitiveness. Changes in authorization levels for different program 
areas have affected the relative cost responsibility of different vehicle classes and 
ratios of user fee payments to cost responsibility for different vehicles. These 
changes are analyzed in this report. 

For ease of comparison, this report is organized similarly to the Summary Report 
of the 1997 Federal HCAS. The analysis year continues to be 2000, and the same 
vehicle classes, vehicle miles of travel, and other vehicle characteristics are used. 
This not only facilitates comparison with the earlier report, but is essential if results 
are to be directly useful for the Department’s Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight 
(TS&W) Study which uses travel characteristics developed for the 1997 Federal 
HCAS in its base case. 

Summary of Findings 

Total social costs of air pollution associated with motor vehicle use are estimated 
to range from $30 billion to $349 billion per year.(l) Most of those costs are associ- 
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ated with premature death and illness caused by particulate matter, including both 
direct particulate emissions and the secondary formation of particulates from other 
emissions. The wide range of air pollution cost estimates is indicative of the many 
uncertainties surrounding costs of motor-vehicle-related air pollution. 

The 1997 HCAS discussed four main costs of highway use not borne directly by 
transportation agencies—crash costs, air pollution, congestion, and noise. Based on 
mid-range estimates, crash costs are the largest of those costs, accounting for about 
75 percent of total costs for those four impacts. Congestion costs represent the next 
highest cost (14 percent), followed by air pollution (9 percent) and finally noise (1 
percent). Most crash and congestion costs are borne directly by motorists, but im- 

g acts of air pollution and noise are not directly tied to an individual’s use of the 
ighway. 

As noted above, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 imposed a 4.3 
cents per gallon tax on transportation fuels to be used for deficit reduction. Proceeds 
of this tax were not considered to be highway user fees—they were deposited in the 
General Fund rather than the Highway Trust Fund, and were not available to fi¬ 
nance highway, transit, or other transportation improvements. Since proceeds of the 
4.3 cents per gallon deficit reduction teix were not highway user fees, they were not 
included in the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study. 

The Teixpayer Relief Act of 1997 directed that proceeds of the 4.3 cents per gallon 
tax on highway motor fuels that had been dedicated for deficit reduction should be 
deposited in the Highway Trust Fund beginning October 1, 1997 and be available 
for transportation purposes. This made the 4.3 cents per gallon tax a highway user 
fee which should be included with other fuel tax revenues in highway cost alloca¬ 
tion. The change affects the relative equity of the Federal highway user fee struc¬ 
ture. The share of total Federal highway user revenues paid by heavy trucks de¬ 
clines, thereby reducing the share of highway cost responsibility that heavy trucks 
pay through user fees. 

In the 1997 HCAS combination trucks were found, on average, to pay 90 percent 
of their Federal highway cost responsibility through user fees, but with changes in 
the fuel tcix they now pay only 80 percent of their cost responsibility. The heaviest 
combinations, those over 80,000 pounds, pay only half of their cost responsibility. 

Programmatic changes enacted in the recent TEA-21 are anticipated to have vir¬ 
tually no effect on user fee equity. 

The Department plans to update the 1997 HCAS before the next surface transpor¬ 
tation reauthorization. Potential options to improve overall user fee equity will be 
examined in greater depth in that study. 

Vehicle Travel Characteristics and Population by Different Vehicle Classes 
Table 1 shows total 2000 vehicle miles of travel (VMT) by different groups of vehi¬ 
cles. Travel for single unit and combination truck classes is broken down by reg¬ 
istered weight groups. Passenger vehicles account for about 93 percent of total VMT 
in the United States. Single unit trucks and combination trucks account for 3 and 
4 percent of total travel, respectively. Over two-thirds of single unit truck travel is 
by vehicles registered below 25,000 pounds while among combination vehicles, 75 
percent of travel is by vehicles registered between 75,000 and 80,000 pounds. 

Table 1. Total 2000 Travel and Number of Vehicles by Class and Registered Weights 



Vehicle Miles of Travel {mil- 

Number of Vehicles 

Vehicle Class/Registered Weight 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Passenger Vehicles 

Autos . 

. 1,818,461 

67.5 

167,697,897 

70.0 

Pickups/Vans. 

. 669,198 

24.8 

63,259,330 

26.4 

Buses . 

. 7,397 

0.2 

754,509 

0.3 

Total . 

. 2,495,056 

92.6 

231,711,736 

96.7 

Single Unit Trucks 

>25,000 pounds . 

. 56,451 

2.1 

4,126,241 

1.7 

25,001—50,000 pounds . 

. 18,631 

0.7 

1,352,441 

0.6 

<50,000 pounds . 

. 8,018 

0.3 

491,745 

0.2 

Total . 

. 83,100 

3.1 

5,970,431 

2.5 

Combination Trucks 

>50,000 pounds . 

. 6,744 

0.3 

253,022 

0.1 

50,001—70,000 pounds . 

. 16,685 

0.4 

225,347 

0.1 

70,001—75,000 pounds . 

. 5,926 

0.2 

94,509 

0.0 

75,001—80,000 pounds . 

. 86,176 

3.2 

1,295,973 

0.5 
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Table 1. Total 2000 Travel and Number of Vehicles by Class and Registered V/eights—Continued 


Vehicle Class/Registered Weight 

Vehicle Miles of Travel {mil¬ 
lions) 

Total Percent 

Number of Vehicles 

Total 

Percent 

80,001—100,000 pounds . 

. 3,879 

0.1 

64,365 

0.0 

<100,001 pounds . 

. 2,279 

0.1 

37,788 

0.0 

Total . 

. 115,689 

4.3 

1,971,004 

0.8 


In Chapter II of the main 1997 HCAS report, VMT, operating weight, and reg¬ 
istered weight distributions for 20 different vehicle classes were presented. Vehicle 
classes include automobiles, pickups and vans, buses, three types of single unit 
trucks, six types of single trailer combinations, three types of truck-trailer combina¬ 
tions, four types of twin-trailer combinations, and a triple trailer combination. Truck 
travel and operating weight distributions on each of 12 highway functional classes 
are also estimated for each vehicle configuration. Data needs of the Department’s 
Comprehensive TS&W Study were important considerations in selecting configura¬ 
tions to be included in the 1997 Federal HCAS. 

Figure 1 shows VMT for different vehicle classes in rural and urban areas. Almost 
two-thirds of total automobile travel is in urban areas, a much higher percentage 
than for other vehicle classes. Over half of the annual travel by pickups, vans, 
buses, and single unit trucks is in urban areas, but only 40 percent of combination 
truck travel is in urban areas. 



I Rural □ Urban 
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Federal-aid Highway Program Costs 

The distribution of Federal obligations by improvement type and highway func¬ 
tional class has a strong influence on the relative cost responsibility of different ve¬ 
hicle classes. Estimates of the 2000 distribution of Highway Trust Fund (HTF) obli¬ 
gations by improvement type in the 1997 HCAS were based on the actual distribu¬ 
tion of obligations during the 1993 to 1995 base period. For analysis purposes total 
2000 obligations were assumed to equal total revenues to the HTF in Calendar Year 
2000 which were estimated to be $27,174 million including $3,380 million for the 
Mass Transit Account (MTA) of the HTF. 

As noted above two laws passed since the 1997 HCAS have affected the level and 
distribution of Federal obligations for highway-related purposes. First, the Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997 transferred proceeds of 4.3 cents per gallon of Federal motor fuel 
taxes that had been dedicated for deficit reduction to the HTF, thereby increasing 
overall funds available for highway-related purposes. Second, TEA-21 reauthorized 
surface transportation programs for 6 years, raising most program levels with some 
changes in the distribution of funds among the various programs. TEA-21 also 
guarantees that highway and transit program funding will be aligned with actual 
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and projected HTF receipts. The most recent estimate of calendar year 2000 HTF 
receipts, including proceeds of the 4.3 cents per gallon that previously had been 
dedicated for deficit reduction, is $33,233 million. 

Table 2 compares the relative authorizations for major program areas under 
TEA-21 with those under ISTEA. In most cases the distribution of funds is quite 
similar. One notable exception is the elimination of a separate Interstate Construc¬ 
tion program in TEA-21. All remaining work to complete the Interstate System was 
fully funded under prior legislation. Certain improvements to the Interstate System 
are eligible under the Interstate Maintenance program and Interstate System lane 
additions are eligible from National Highway System funds. 

Table 2. Comparison of TEA-21 and Major ISTEA Program Authorizations 


Program Area 


TEA-21 (percent) ISTEA (percent) 


Interstate Maintenance. 13.8 13.8 

Interstate Construction . 0 5.9 

National Highway System . 16.5 17.1 

Bridge . 11.8 13.1 

Surtace Transportation Program . 19.2 19.4 

Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality. 4.7 4.9 

Minimum Allocation . 13.7 9.3 

Other . 20.3 16.5 

Total . 100.0 100.0 


Translating changes in authorization levels for different programs into changes in 
the distribution of obligations by improvement type and highway functional class is 
difficult. TEA-21, like ISTEA, provides States considerable flexibility to shift funds 
among program categories. In this analysis, the distribution of funds by improve¬ 
ment type for each program area in 2000 is assumed to be the same as the distribu¬ 
tion for that program area in 1997. 

Table 3 compares 2000 Eederal obligations by improvement type estimated for the 
1997 HCAS with revised estimates based on the TEA-21 program composition. As¬ 
suming that funds from each program area are spent in the same manner as they 
were in 1997, the TEA-21 program composition would be expected to have slightly 
more capacity expansion, and slightly less system preservation than was estimated 
for the 1997 HCAS based on the overall 1993-1995 distribution of obligations by im¬ 
provement type. 

Table 3. 2000 Distribution of Federal Highway Program Costs 
Estimated In 1997 HCAS and Under TEA-21 ($ Millions) 


Category 

Improvement Type 

1997 HCAS 

TEA-21 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 



$2,941 

10.8 

$2,879 

8.7 


Reconstruction—Added Lanes . 

$937 

3.4 

$2,864 

8.6 


Major Widening . 

$1,836 

6.8 

$2,007 

6.0 

Total. 


$5,713 

21.0 

$7,750 

23.3 



$7,250 

26.7 

$7,934 

23.9 


Minor Widening . 

$484 

1.8 

$651 

2.0 


Bridge Replaoement. 

$2,114 

7.8 

$2,480 

7.5 


Major Bridge Rehabilitation. 

$1,198 

4.4 

$1,110 

3.3 


Minor Bridge Rehabilitation. 

$445 

1.6 

$643 

1.9 

Total. 


$11,490 

42.3 

$12,819 

38.6 



$2,542 

9.4 

$3,112 

9.4 


Environmentally Related . 

$530 

2.0 

$1,064 

3.2 


Other Projects . 

$1,113 

4.1 

$590 

1.8 

Total. 


$4,184 

15.4 

$4,766 

14.3 

MTA. 


$3,380 

12.4 

$4,597 

13.8 

Other . 


$2,407 

8.9 

$3,302 

9.9 

Total. 


$27,175 

100.0 

$33,233 

100.0 


Again, for analysis purposes, the distribution of obligations by highway functional 
class is assumed to he the same in 2000 as in the 1993-1995 base period. Two- 
thirds of Eederal obligations are on urban highways and one-third on rural high¬ 
ways. In both urban and rural areas more Federal moneys are obligated for im- 
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provements on higher order highway systems (Interstate and other principal arte¬ 
rial highways) than on lower order systems 
The distribution of program expenditures by highway type can significantly influ¬ 
ence the relative cost responsibilities of different vehicle classes. The distribution of 
travel on different types of highways varies substantially by vehicle class, and other 
physical and operational characteristics of highways that can affect cost responsi¬ 
bility also vary by highway type. 

Allocation of2000 Federal Highway Program Costs 

In this analysis, procedures for allocating various highway improvement costs 
among vehicle classes are the same as used in the 1997 HCAS. Table 4 summarizes 
the cost responsibility of different vehicles for anticipated obligations under the 
TEA-21 program structure, assuming that funds for each program element under 
TEA-21 are obligated in the same way they were obligated under ISTEA. 

Table 4. 2000 Federal Cost Responsibility by Vehicle Class Under TEA-21 Program Structure 

($ Millions) 


Vehicle Class/ Registered Weight 

Total Program 
Costs 

Cents per 
Mile 

Shares of 
Total 

Autos . 


. $14,501 

0.80 

43.6 

Pickups/Vans. 


. $5,103 

0.76 

15.4 

Buses . 


. $237 

3.20 

0.7 

All Passenger Vehicles. 

Single Unit Trucks 

. $19,841 

0.80 

59.7 

<25,000 pounds . 


. $1,245 

2.20 

3.7 

25,001—50,000 pounds . 


. $1,049 

5.46 

3.2 

>50,000 pounds . 


. $1,344 

18.12 

4.0 

All Single Units ... 

Combination Trucks 

. $3,638 

4.38 

10.9 

<50,000 pounds . 


. $231 

3.43 

0.7 

50,001—70,000 pounds . 


. $557 

5.21 

1.7 

70,001—75,000 pounds . 


. $452 

7.62 

1.4 

75,001—80,000 pounds . 


. $7,458 

8.65 

22.4 

80,001—100,000 pounds .... 


. $594 

15.32 

1.8 

>100,001 pounds . 


. $462 

20.28 

1.4 

All Combinations . 


. $9,754 

8.43 

29.4 

All Trucks . 


. $13,392 

6.74 

40.3 

All Revenues . 


. $33,233 

1.23 

100.0 


Figure 2 compares shares of cost responsibility under the TEA-21 program struc¬ 
ture with cost responsibility estimated in the 1997 HCAS based upon the distribu¬ 
tion of program costs during the 1994-1995 period. The small differences in pro¬ 
gram structure between TEA-21 and ISTEA are not large enough to substantially 
affect the relative cost responsibilities of different vehicle classes. Passenger vehicles 
have a slightly higher share of cost responsibility under TEA-21 while combinations 
have a slightly lower share. 
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Highway User Fee Payments 

Highway user charges are fees upon owners and operators of motor vehicles for 
their use of public highways. 

Historically, the primary purpose for imposing highway user fees at both the Fed¬ 
eral and State levels has been to raise revenues to finance highway improvement 
programs. This direct relationship between highway user fees and highway program 
funding is highlighted by the fact that the Federal Government and many States 
deposit large parts of their highway user fees in dedicated highway or transpor¬ 
tation trust funds rather than in the general fund. The linkage between highway 
user fees and highway program financing is central to HCASs which seek to deter¬ 
mine whether fees paid by each vehicle class cover costs occasioned by those vehi¬ 
cles. 

Current Federal highway user fees and rates are shown in Table 5. Federal high¬ 
way user taxes include taxes on various highway fuels, an excise tax on the sale 
of heavy trucks, a tax on tires weighing over 40 pounds, and a heavy vehicle use 
tax (H'^^T) on trucks with registered weights over 55,000 pounds. Each of these 
taxes has been in place for many years, although rates and the specific equipment 
that is taxed have changed from time to time. 

Table 5. Current Federal Highway User Tax Rates 


Current Tax 


Tax Rate Under Current Law 


Fuel 

Gasoline. 

Diesel . 

Alternative Fuels. 

Vehicle Excise Tax 

Heavy Trucks >33,000 pounds, trailers >26,000pounds 
GVW. 

Tire Tax 

41 to 70 pounds . 

71 to 90 pounds . 

Over 90 pounds . 


18.3 cents per gallon' 

24.3 cents per gallon' 

0—18.3 cents per gallon' 

12 percent of retail sales for new vehicles (trucks, tractors, or 
trailers) 

15 cents per pound over 40 pounds 

$4.50 plus 30 cents per pound over 70 pounds 

$10.50 plus 50 cents per pound over 90 pounds 
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Table 5. Current Federal Highway User Tax Rates—Continued 


Current Tax 

Tax Rate Under Current Law 

HVUT 

Annual tax on vehicles 55,000 pounds gross weight or 
more. 

$100 plus $22 per 1,000 pounds over 55,000 with an annual 
cap of $550 


^excludes 0.1 cents per gallon to Leaking Underground Storage Tank Fund 


Federal User Fee Payments by Vehicle Class 

When the 1997 HCAS was conducted, 4.3 cents per gallon of Federal fuel tax was 
dedicated for deficit reduction and was not considered a highway user fee. Proceeds 
of the 4.3 cents per gallon are now deposited in the HTF to be used for purposes 
eligible under TEA-21, and are now considered highway user fees. This change af¬ 
fects the relative shares of highway user fees paid by different vehicle classes. Table 
6 shows Federal highway user revenues (HURs) projected to be paid by different 
vehicle classes in 2000 under the current user fee structure. Passenger vehicles, 
which account for 93 percent of total highway travel, pay 68 percent of total Federal 
highway user fees. Combination trucks, on the other hand, pay 23 percent of total 
highway user fees even though they travel less than 5 percent of total mileage. 
Among the truck classes, user fees vary substantially by vehicle weight. Single unit 
trucks registered at 50,000 pounds or more pay 2.2 times as much per mile in Fed¬ 
eral user fees as single unit trucks registered at 25,000 pounds or less. User fees 
paid by combination trucks do not vary as much with weight as for single unit 
trucks, but the variation is still substantial. 


Table 6. 2000 Federal User Fee Payments by Vehicle Class Under the Current Federal User 

Charge Structure 
($ Millions) 

Vehicle Class/ Registered Weight 

Total User Fee 
Payments 

Cents per 
Mile 

Shares of 
Total (per¬ 
cent) 

Autos . 


$14,819 

0.81 

44.6 

Pickups/Vans. 


$7,416 

1.11 

22.3 

Buses . 


$50 

0.67 

0.1 

All Passenger Vehicles. 


$22,285 

0.89 

67.1 

Single Unit Trucks <25,000 pounds . 


$1,853 

3.28 

5.6 

25,001—50,000 pounds . 


$746 

3.88 

2.2 

>50,000 pounds . 


$543 

7.32 

1.6 

All Single Units . 


$3,142 

3.78 

9.5 



$332 

4.92 

1.0 

50,001—70,000 pounds . 


$561 

5.25 

1.6 

70,001—75,000 pounds . 


$402 

6.78 

1.2 

75,001—80,000 pounds . 


$6,006 

6.97 

18.1 

80,001—100,000 pounds . 


$300 

7.74 

0.9 

>100,001 pounds . 


$205 

9.01 

0.6 

All Combinations. 


$7,806 

6.75 

23.5 

All Trucks . 


$10,948 

5.51 

32.9 

All Revenues . 


$33,233 

1.23 

100.0 


Figure 3 summarizes the average Federal user fees paid per mile of travel by dif¬ 
ferent vehicle classes. 
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Figure 3 


Figure 4 compares shares of Federal highway user fees paid by passenger vehi¬ 
cles, single unit trucks, and combination trucks under the current user fee structure 
with shares estimated in the 1997 HCAS when proceeds of the 4.3 cents per gallon 
were dedicated for deficit reduction and not considered highway user fees. The share 
of Federal user fees estimated to be contributed by passenger vehicles in 2000 has 
increased by almost 4 percentage points while the share of total user fees paid by 
combination vehicles decreased by almost the same amount. This difference arises 
because combination vehicles also pay other Federal user charges that have not 
changed since 1997 except for a minor technical change in the taxation of tires on 
new vehicles. The higher fuel taxes thus have a relatively smaller effect on total 
user fees paid by combination vehicles than they have on total fees paid by pas- 
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2000 Federal Highway User Fee Equity Ratios 

The equity of highway user charges typically is measured in HCASs as the ratio 
of the shares of revenues contributed by each vehicle class to the shares of highway 
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costs that vehicle class occasions. This ratio is often called a revenue/cost ratio or 
an “equity ratio.” As discussed in the 1997 HCAS, highway agency costs are dif¬ 
ferent from the economic costs associated with the operation of different vehicle 
classes. Analyses of economic costs occasioned by each vehicle class, which include 
environmental, safety, and delay costs imposed on others as well as pavement, 
bridge, and other infrastructure costs, are important in considering the economic ef¬ 
ficiency of highway user fees. However, HCASs traditionally have focused primarily 
on the equity of highway user fees as measured by the extent to which each vehicle 
class pays the share of highway agency costs for which it is responsible. Agency 
costs considered in HCASs do not reflect what transportation agencies should spend 
in various areas, but are estimates of how obligations actually are being distributed. 
The Department’s Surface Transportation Conditions and Performance report pro¬ 
vides overall estimates of investment requirements to meet system performance and 
condition objectives, although it does not suggest how much of those costs should 
be borne by Federal, State, and local transportation agencies. 

Table 7 shows estimated Federal equity ratios in 2000 under the current highway 
user charge structure and the TEA-21 program structure. Equity ratios estimated 
in the 1997 HCAS are shown for comparison. As a class, automobiles continue to 
pay about the same share of Federal highway user fees as their share of highway 
costs, and pickups and vans continue to pay substantially more than their share of 
highway costs. Differences in equity ratios between automobiles and other pas¬ 
senger vehicles are primarily attributable to the automobiles’ better fuel economy 
(higher miles per gallon) which means they pay less fuel tax per mile of travel than 
pickups and vans. 


Table 7. Ratios of 2000 Federal User Charges to Allocated Costs by Vehicle Class 



Vehicle Class/Registered Weight 

1997 HCAS Ratios 

Updated Ratios 

Autos . 


. 1.0 

1.0 

Pickups/Vans . 


. 1.4 

1.5 

Buses . 


. 0.1 

0.2 

Passenger Vehicles . 

Single Unit Trucks 

. 1.1 

1.1 

<25,000 pounds . 


. 1.5 

1.5 

25,001—50,000 pounds . 


. 0.7 

0.7 

> 50,001 pounds . 


. 0.5 

0.4 

Total Single Unit .. 

Combination Trucks 

. 0.9 

0.9 

<50,000 pounds . 


. 1.6 

1.4 

50,001—70,000 pounds . 


. 1.1 

1.0 

70,001—75,000 pounds . 


. 1.0 

0.9 

75,001—80,000 pounds . 


. 0.9 

0.8 

80,001—100,000 peunds . 


. 0.6 

0.5 

>100,001 peunds . 


. 0.5 

0.4 



. 0.9 

0.8 

Total All Vehicles . 


. 1.0 

1.0 


User fee equity for single unit and combination trucks is highly dependent on the 
weight of the vehicles. As a class single units continue to pay about 90 percent of 
their Federal highway cost responsibility under the new user fee and TEA-21 pro¬ 
gram structure. In the 1997 HCAS combination trucks as a group were estimated 
to pay 90 percent of their highway cost responsibility in 2000, but under the new 
user fee and program structure, combinations will pay only about 80 percent of their 
cost responsibility. This reduction in the equity ratio for combination trucks pri¬ 
marily arises because combination trucks will pay a smaller share of Federal user 
fees under the new user fee structure than they did under the former fee structure 
while their share of cost responsibility remains virtually the same. For both single 
unit and combination trucks, there continue to be large differences in equity ratios 
for vehicles in different weight groups. 

Other Highway-Related Costs 

The 1997 HCAS included extensive discussions of highway-related costs that are 
not borne by transportation agencies, but by motorists or society at large. These 
costs include environmental, safety, congestion, and other costs associated with 
highway use. While transportation agencies do not bear these costs directly, their 
concern about such costs is evidenced by a broad range of regulatory and pro¬ 
grammatic initiatives to reduce crashes, emissions, and other consequences of high- 
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way use that create costs for society. Significant progress has been made in reducing 
many of these social costs of highway use, but substantial costs remain. As dis¬ 
cussed in the 1997 HCAS, crashes, congestion, air pollution, and noise are generally 
acknowledged to be the most significant social costs that can be quantified. 

As noted in the Introduction to this Addendum, the 1997 HCAS did not include 
estimates of air pollution costs. Work on a major EPA study on Benefits and Costs 
of the Clean Air Act was still underway which was relevant to estimates of air pol¬ 
lution costs associated with motor vehicle use. The Department postponed esti¬ 
mating highway-related air pollution costs until that work was completed and the 
same methods could be used for the Department’s highway cost allocation study. 

One point emphasized in the 1997 HCAS is the uncertainty surrounding esti¬ 
mates of most social costs of highway use. Differences between high and low cost 
estimates may vary by one or more orders of magnitude. Many factors contribute 
to this uncertainty including (1) the difficulty in isolating effects of highway-related 
factors from other factors that contribute to health and other social costs; (2) the 
site-specific nature of many social costs of highways; and (3) uncertainties in val¬ 
uing costs of premature deaths attributable to highway crashes and motor vehicle 
emissions. 

Highway-Related Air Pollution Costs 

Motor vehicles produce emissions that in sufficient pollutant concentrations can 
cause a variety of health and other impacts including shortness of breath, res¬ 
piratory and other disease, death, structural deterioration, crop damage, and de¬ 
creased visibility. Since 1970, the Federal Clean Air Act (CAA) and 1977 and 1990 
Clean Air Act Amendments (CAAA) have provided a framework for nationwide ef¬ 
forts to reduce motor vehicle and other sources of air pollution. Important provisions 
of those laws include establishment of National Ambient Air Quality Standards for 
key pollutants, requirements that States develop implementation plans for attaining 
those standards, and limits on allowable motor vehicle tailpipe emissions. The 
ISTEA and TEA-21 complement the CAA by providing funding to implement bal¬ 
anced transportation programs that will reduce emissions. 

In 1997, EPA developed a report. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, 
1970-1990. This report reflects EPA’s findings and not necessarily those of other 
agencies in the Administration. Other agency’s concerns included, among other 
things, the methods used to estimate the number of premature deaths and illnesses 
avoided due to the CAA, and the methods used to value non-health related benefits. 
Part of these concerns arise from the no-control baseline EPA uses to estimate re¬ 
ductions that have been achieved in emissions since passage of the CAA. Mindful 
of other agencies concerns, this Addendum uses EPA’s estimates as an illustrative 
bounding case example of the impact of motor vehicle emissions. 

Table 8, based on data in EPA’s 1998 report, shows the estimated contribution 
of on-highway motor vehicles to total emissions for key air pollutants in 1990. The 
EPA estimates that in 1990 motor vehicles accounted for only 2 percent of total sul¬ 
fur dioxide emissions and 11 percent of total suspended particulate emissions. Con¬ 
versely, motor vehicles accounted for 70 percent of total carbon monoxide and 2/3 
of lead emissions. 


Table 8. Major Highway-Related Air Pollutants 


Pollutant Percent ot Total 1990 Emissions trom Highway Motor Vehicies (percent) 


Total Suspended Particulates . 11.1 

Sultur Dioxide . 2.4 

Nitrous Oxides . 36.0 

Volatile Organic Compounds. 37.1 

Carbon Monoxide . 70.4 

Lead . 66.7 


Despite the progress that has been made to date in reducing harmful motor vehi¬ 
cle emissions, air pollution remains a concern in many parts of the country. In its 
report. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, 1970—1990, EPA estimates the 
economic benefits of air pollution reductions achieved under the CAA. Methods used 
by EPA in its 1998 study are the primary bases of air pollution cost estimates in 
this report. As noted in the Introduction, costs of air pollution estimated in this Ad¬ 
dendum are social and economic costs of air pollution, not the engineering costs to 
comply with standards or to mitigate adverse impacts as the term “costs” is often 
used in the environmental literature. 
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Table 9 shows estimates of economic costs associated with highway-related air 
pollution based upon data and methods used hy EPA in its study. Almost all costs 
are attrihutahle to mortality, chronic bronchitis, and other respiratory and heart 
diseases caused by inhalation of particulate matter, but some costs also arise from 
ozone, sulfur dioxide, nitrogen dioxide, and carbon monoxide. Other effects of air 
pollution including infant mortality, changes in pulmonary function, lung inflamma¬ 
tion, and reduced crop 3 delds are known to arise from air pollution but are not in¬ 
cluded in these costs because researchers have not yet quantified those effects. Fu¬ 
ture research should allow a more complete accounting of air pollution costs arising 
from motor vehicles and other sources. 

Table 9. Estimated Economic Costs of Motor Vehicle-Related Air Pollution in 2000i 


Pollutant 

Impact 

Costs of Rural 
Motor Vehicle 
Travel $1990 
(millions) 

Costs of 
Urban Motor 
Vehicle Travel 
$1990 (mil¬ 
lions) 

Costs of All 
Motor Vehicle 
Travel $1990 
(millions) 

Particulate Matter . 

Mortality^. 

. 12,695 

. 3,683 

21,558 

6,232 

51 

31,162 

9,183 

51 

Sulfur dioxide, nitrogen diox¬ 
ide, carbon monoxide. 


. 0 


. 28 

16 

473 

Total . 

16,406 . 

. 27,857 

AO.AAS-i 


^Costs for “criteria” pollutants only (does not include toxic pollutant costs). Excludes certain health-related costs and costs of reduced vis¬ 
ibility. crop damage, and material damage not quantified by EPA. 

^Mortality costs based on DOT’S $2.7 million estimated cost of a premature death. 

3 Does not include ozone mortality costs, which are highly uncertain. 

^ Comparable estimate using EPA’s value of life is $64,681. 

Source: Abt Associates, 1998, pages 9-11. 

Even costs quantified in Table 9 are highly uncertain due to data and methodo¬ 
logical limitations and should be viewed as indicative only of the order of magnitude 
of costs. Chemical processes that transform emissions into ozone, particulate matter, 
and other pollutants are very complex, as is the transport of pollutants from their 
source to where they ultimately affect human health. Sources of some pollutant 
types are not well understood, nor are some aspects of the health impacts due to 
motor vehicle emissions. Scientific data on relationships between air pollution and 
premature death also are weak in many cases. This Addendum does not fully dis¬ 
cuss these limitations and uncertainties. Technical reports by Systems Applications 
International(2) and Abt Associates,(3) from which air pollution cost estimates 
shown in Table 9 and subsequent tables are derived, discuss many of those factors 
and indicate areas where further research is needed. They also discuss the various 
empirical studies that have attempted to estimate economic costs for different pol¬ 
lutants and issues involved in extrapolating results of those case-specific studies to 
nationwide cost estimates. 

There is considerable debate about valuing economic costs of premature deaths as¬ 
sociated with air pollution. This debate is important because costs associated with 
premature deaths from particulate matter account for over three-quarters of total 
air pollution-related costs. 

In policy and regulatory analyses, EPA uses a value of $4.8 million to represent 
the cost of a premature death. This value is the mean of estimates from 26 studies 
dating back to the mid 1970’s that have attempted to place a value on the cost of 
premature deaths. Estimates from those studies range from $0.6 million to $13.5 
million, reflecting the large uncertainties in trying to estimate the public’s willing¬ 
ness to pay to avoid premature death. 

The Department of Transportation has adopted a value of $2.7 million per pre¬ 
mature death, based on a comprehensive 1991 study by the Urban Institute. While 
that study focused on the costs of premature deaths associated with highway crash¬ 
es, it drew upon many of the same studies that EPA used, and the results apply 
to premature deaths attributable to factors other than highway crashes. Both DOT 
and EPA have devoted significant efforts in developing these cost estimates, and 
while their costs differ somewhat, they fall within a much broader range of costs 
that have been estimated by others. 

The EPA’s study. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, notes that the 
Science Advisory Board charged with reviewing the study recommended comparing 
cost estimates based upon EPA’s traditional value of life estimates with costs using 
an alternative approach for valuing costs of air pollution-related deaths. That ap¬ 
proach explicitly considers the number of years by which lives may be shortened as 
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a result of exposure to air pollution. Under this life-years lost approach, costs of pre¬ 
mature death are estimated to be about 55 percent of EPA’s value of $4.8 million 
per premature death. This translates into an average value of about $2.6 million 
per premature death, which coincidentally, is very close to the value DOT uses for 
the cost of premature deaths. The EPA has additional research underway in this 
area.y Figure 5 compares total motor vehicle-related air pollution costs estimated 
using dot’s cost of premature death with costs estimated using EPA’s value. As 
noted above, preliminary estimates using an alternative life-years lost approach 
would be slightly less than costs using the DOT cost estimates, but more work needs 
to be done to develop a consensus on the advisability and applicability of a life-years 
approach to valuing costs of premature death associated with air pollution and to 
refine those cost estimates. It is also important to note that data and methods used 
by EPA that were the basis for these cost estimates continue to be improved. 
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50.00'' 
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Air pollution costs attributable to motor vehicles were estimated by comparing 
levels of air pollution when all sources of pollution were present with air pollution 
when motor vehicle emissions were eliminated. Costs attributable to rural motor ve¬ 
hicle travel were estimated by eliminating all urban motor vehicle travel, and urban 
costs were estimated by eliminating rural travel. These methods were necessary to 
eliminate interactions between emissions in rural and urban areas that would make 
it impossible to estimate whether there are significant differences in costs associated 
with travel in rural and urban areas. 

About two-thirds of motor vehicle-related air pollution costs are attributable to 
urban travel and one-third to rural travel. As can be seen in Table 9, the sum of 
these costs for urban and rural travel individually is slightly greater than costs for 
all motor vehicle travel. This is explained by regional transport of both precursor 
emissions and air pollutants and the complex chemistry leading to the production 
of ozone and particulate matter. Figure 6 shows overall average air pollution costs 
per mile of travel in rural and urban areas. Average costs for rural travel are about 
1.5 cents per mile compared to 1.75 cents per mile for urban travel. Average costs 
for all motor vehicle travel are about 1.5 cents per mile. Costs for all travel are 
lower than would be expected based on costs for urban and rural travel alone be¬ 
cause, as noted above, total costs for all motor vehicle travel are less than the sum 
of costs of rural and urban travel when those costs are estimated individually. 
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Source FhAVA esUnaln based on SAI and AM Assoaalas data. 

The average costs shown in Figure 6 mask large differences in highway-related 
air pollution costs in various parts of the country. They also do not reflect dif¬ 
ferences in costs associated with travel by different vehicle classes. 

While the uncertainty of cost estimates was emphasized in technical reports sub¬ 
mitted by consultants for this study, no explicit range of high, medium, and low esti¬ 
mates of motor vehicle-related air pollution costs was developed. A recent study of 
air pollution costs attributable to motor vehicles by Mark Delucchi and Donald 
McCubbin estimated that costs range from 0.9 to 14 cents per mile.(4) This is a wide 
range, but it is consistent with ranges estimated for other social costs of highway 
use. 

A major source of variation in estimates of air pollution costs attributable to 
motor vehicles is whether or not road dust is included. The EPA does not classify 
road dust as a pollutant attributable to motor vehicles, but others have included 
road dust in cost estimates. 

Table 10 shows high, medium, and low estimates of the costs of air pollution at¬ 
tributable to motor vehicle use along with the costs of crashes, congestion, and noise 
that were included in the 1997 HCAS. The mid-range air pollution cost estimate is 
taken from costs shown in Table 9. The EPA did not develop ranges of motor-vehi¬ 
cle-related air pollution costs; high and low cost estimates shown in Table 10 are 
taken from McCubbin and Delucchi’s estimates of total social costs of motor vehicle 
use. None of the air pollution cost estimates include costs associated with road dust 
stirred up by the passage of motor vehicles. 

Table 10. 2000 High, Mid-Range, and Low Estimates for Sooial Costs of Motor Vehicle Use 

($ Millions) 


High Mid-Range Low 


Congestion . $181,635 $61,761 $16,352 

Crash Costs . $839,463 $339,886 $120,580 

Air Pollution . $349,100 $40,443 $30,300 

Noise . $11,446 $4,336 $1,214 

Total . $1,533,344 $446,319 $170,246 


Crash costs represent the largest social cost of motor vehicle use shown in Table 
10 across all cost ranges. The high estimate of air pollution costs ranks second 
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among high cost estimates, but mid-range estimates of congestion costs are 60 per¬ 
cent higher than corresponding estimates of air pollution costs. 

For each of the impact areas shown in Table 10 the mid-range estimate is closer 
to the low than to the high estimate. This is another reflection of uncertainties sur¬ 
rounding economic costs of highway use. The high cost estimates often include costs 
which some analysts do not believe should be attributed to highway use, costs that 
are difficult to quantify, or costs for which only limited evidence exists. Also, the 
high range costs generally include the highest values that have been estimated for 
key cost components from among the various studies that have been done whereas 
mid-range costs typically use values that approximately reflect mean values esti¬ 
mated in other studies. Mid-range cost estimates rely on the soundest evidence 
available to date for each impact area, but are subject to change over time as new 
research results become available. 

Figure 7 compares highway agency costs with social costs of highway use. Social 
costs are broken into costs borne by highway users (congestion costs and most crash 
costs) and costs borne by non-users (air pollution, noise, and a small share of crash 
costs). While most social costs of highways included in Figure 7 are borne by high¬ 
way users, the $90 billion borne by society in general is significant. 



D Social Costs Borne by Norvusers 
Social Costs Borne by Users 
Hgtwvay Proyam Costs, At Levels of Oover»imerrf 

Figue 7 Tctaf 2000 Hijfwrav Program Cosis arri Social CoeSa Borne by Usera and 
Ncio-Uaera 
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Air Pollution Costs Attributable to Different Vehicle Classes 

Table 11 shows percentages of different types of emissions attributable to the ve¬ 
hicle classes included in EPA models. These vehicle classes do not correspond well 
with vehicle classes used by the Department for highway cost allocation and truck 
size and weight analyses. In particular, most of the trucks with three or more axles 
are all grouped in the EPA class of heavy duty diesel vehicles. Thus, it is difficult 
to directly use the EPA models to estimate air pollution costs attributable to the 
different highway cost allocation study vehicle classes. 

Table 11. Distribution ot Various Emissions by Vehicle Class 
Percent 


LD Gas 

LD Gas 

LD Gas 

HD Gas 

LD Die¬ 

LD Die¬ 

HD 

Diesel 

Vehi¬ 

cles 

Vehi¬ 

Trucks 

Trucks 

Vehi¬ 

sel Ve¬ 

sel 

cles 

1 

2 

cles 

hicles 

Trucks 


Motor¬ 

cycles 


Total 


SOA. 51 15 10 5 0 0 17 1 99 

SOx . 45 15 8 3 0 0 29 0 100 

NOx. 42 29 0 4 0 0 25 0 100 
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Table 11. Distribution of Various Emissions by Vehicle Class—Continued 

Percent 


LD Gas 

LD Gas 

LD Gas 

HD Gas 

LD Die¬ 

LD Die¬ 

HD 

Diesel 

Vehi¬ 

cles 

Motor¬ 

cycles 


Vehi¬ 

Trucks 

Trucks 

Vehi¬ 

sel Ve¬ 

sel 

Total 

cles 

1 

2 

cles 

hicles 

Trucks 



VOC . 

PMio. 

PM, coarse 

PM 2.5 . 

Group 1 .... 

Group 2 .... 

Group 3 .... 

LD Gas Vehicle—gas-powered automobile 

LD Gas Truck 1—gas-powered trucks weighing 6,000 pounds or less (pickups, vans, etc.) 

LD Gas Truck 2—gas powered trucks weighing between 6,001 and 8,500 pounds 

HD Gas Vehicles—gas powered trucks and buses weighing more than 8,500 pounds 

LD Diesel Vehicle—Diesel-powered automobiles 

LD Diesel Trucks—diesel-powered trucks weighing 8,500 pounds or less 

HD Diesel Vehicles—diesel-powered vehicles weighing more than 8,500 

SOA—secondary organic aerosols 

SOx—sulfur dioxide 

NOx—nitrogen oxide 

VOC—Volatile organic compounds 

PMio—directly emitted particulate matter less than 10 microns 

PM, coarse—directly emitted particulate matter between 10 and 2.5 microns 

PM 2 . 5 —directly emitted particulate matter less than 2.5 microns 

Group 1—VOC and NOx, the primary precursor emissions for ozone 

Group 2—Group 1 plus PM 2 . 5 , SOx, and SOA, precursors for both ozone and PM formation 

Group 3—Group 2 plus ammonia, a precursor for both ozone and PM formation 


60 

30 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

100 

26 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

59 

0 

99 

47 

12 

7 

4 

0 

0 

29 

0 

99 

19 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

68 

0 

99 

50 

29 

0 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

99 

50 

28 

0 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

100 

50 

28 

1 

4 

0 

0 

17 

0 

100 


Except for PMio and PM 2 . 5 , automobiles account for the largest share of various 
motor vehicle emissions. Because of the complex chemical processes by which emis¬ 
sions are transformed into particulate matter, ozone, and other secondary pollut¬ 
ants, and variations in the transport of pollutants in different regions of the coun¬ 
try, relative emissions attributable to different vehicle classes cannot be directly 
translated into relative air pollution costs without detailed air quality modeling that 
was beyond the scope of this project. For instance, while heavy trucks account for 
a large share of particulate emissions, they account for a smaller share of costs be¬ 
cause significant portions of particulate matter are formed through chemical reac¬ 
tions involving other compounds emitted predominantly by light trucks and pas¬ 
senger vehicles. 

Four vehicle classes are responsible for 99 percent of all emissions: automobiles; 
pickups, vans, and sport utility vehicles; heavy duty gas vehicles; and heavy duty 
diesel vehicles. Other vehicle classes have much less VMT, and thus their total 
emissions are lower, although emissions per mile of travel would be comparable. 
The emissions modeling approach used in this study did not differentiate emissions 
more finely than the eight vehicle classes shown in Table 11. While the relative 
emissions shown in Table 11 do not directly correspond to the relative contribution 
to pollution and pollution-related costs for different vehicle classes, they do indicate 
the relative order of magnitude of the contribution by different vehicle classes. Fur¬ 
ther work is underway to improve estimates of emissions by different vehicle classes 
under a variety of operating conditions. This work should improve the ability to esti¬ 
mate the relative contribution to air pollution costs by different vehicle classes. 

Table 12 uses the percentages from Table 11 to estimate total costs attributable 
to the four EPA vehicle classes that account for the majority of costs along with the 
average costs per mile of travel for each vehicle class. Costs are estimated by taking 
proportions of total precursor emissions for each vehicle class, based upon the Group 
3 set of emissions shown in Table 11, and multiplying by total air pollution costs. 
Costs per mile are estimated by dividing total costs for each vehicle class by the 
VMT for that class. Passenger vehicles (automobiles, pickups and vans) account for 
about three-quarters of total estimated costs. Costs per mile for pickups and vans 
are closer to those of trucks than they are to costs per mile for automobiles because 
pickups and vans are not subject to the same tailpipe emissions standards as auto¬ 
mobiles and because they get poorer fuel economy than automobiles. 
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Table 12. Air Pollution Costs Attributable to Different Vehicle Classes 


Vehicle Class 


Total Estimated Cost Cents Per Mile of 
($1990 millions) Travel 


Autorrobiles . 

Pickups, Vans . 

Gasoline Vehicles > 8,500 pounds 
Diesel Vehicles > 8,500 pounds ... 
Overall. 


$20,343 

1.1 

$11,324 

2.6 

$1,699 

3.0 

$6,794 

3.9 

$40,443 

1.5 


Marginal Costs of Highway Use 

Marginal costs of highway use reflect changes in total costs associated with an 
additional increment of travel. Marginal costs include incremental costs to the high¬ 
way user (e.g., added vehicle operating cost and travel time), costs to public agencies 
(added use-related rehabilitation and maintenance costs), and external costs such as 
air pollution and congestion costs imposed on others. Many marginal costs vary by 
either location of travel or time-of-day. For instance, incremental pavement deterio¬ 
ration associated with an extra mile of travel by particular vehicle classes depends 
on the design and condition of the pavement upon which they travel, temperature, 
and other local characteristics. Congestion costs associated with an additional mile 
of travel on low-volume rural Interstate highways are negligible, but costs on urban 
Interstate highways may be high, particularly during peak periods when traffic vol¬ 
umes are greatest. 

With the exception of their own travel time, vehicle operating costs, and perhaps 
risks of having a crash, highway users normally do not consider many of these mar¬ 
ginal costs when deciding whether to make a trip. In general, economic efficiency 
would be enhanced if users had to pay those marginal costs they do not consider 
in trip-making decisions. 

Since many marginal costs vary according to when or where a trip is made, 
charges based on average costs will not necessarily promote improved economic effi¬ 
ciency. To achieve the greatest degree of efficiency, fees reflecting the marginal costs 
of trips made in various locations at various times of the day should be charged. 
Then, only trips whose benefits equal or exceed the full cost of the trip would be 
made. 

Table 13 shows estimates of marginal pavement, congestion, crash, air pollution, 
and noise costs in 2000 for selected vehicles operating under different conditions. 
Costs reflect typical or average conditions; in certain locations, costs could be ex¬ 
pected to vary from values shown. The relative costs of pavement damage, conges¬ 
tion, crashes, air pollution, and noise for different vehicle classes operating in rural 
and urban areas are as important as the individual costs themselves. 

Table 13. 2000 Pavement, Congestion, Crash, Air Pollution, and Noise Costs tor Illustrative 
Vehicles Linder Specific Conditions 





Cents per Mile 



Vehicle Class/Highway Class 

Pave¬ 

ment 

Con¬ 

gestion 

Crash 

Air Pol¬ 
lution 

Noise 

Total 


. 0 

0.78 

0.98 

1.14 

0.01 

2.91 


. 0.1 

7.70 

1.19 

1.33 

0.09 

10.41 

140 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate. 

. 1.0 

2.45 

0.47 

3.85 

0.09 

7.86 

40 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Urban Interstate. 

3.1 

24.48 

0.86 

4.49 

1.50 

34.43 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

5.6 

3.27 

0.47 

3.85 

0.11 

13.3 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Urban Interstate. 

18.1 

32.64 

0.86 

4.49 

1.68 

57.77 


3.3 

1.88 

0.88 

3.85 

0.17 

10.08 


. 10.5 

18.39 

1.15 

4.49 

2.75 

37.28 


. 12.7 

2.23 

0.88 

3.85 

0.19 

19.85 


. 40.9 

20.06 

1.15 

4.49 

3.04 

69.64 




NOTE: S.U. = Single Unit, Comb. = Combination; Air pollution costs are averages of costs of travel on all rural and urban highway classes, 
not just Interstate. Available data do not allow differences in air pollution costs for heavy truck classes to be distinguished. 


Pavement costs represent the contribution of a mile of travel by different vehicles 
to pavement deterioration and the costs of repairing the damage. Congestion costs 
reflect the value of added travel time due to additional small increments of traffic. 
Crash costs include medical costs, property damage, lost productivity, pain and suf¬ 
fering, and other costs associated with highway crashes. Air pollution costs are 
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measured in terms of the cost of premature death, illness, and other effects of var¬ 
ious highway-related emissions. Noise costs reflect changes in the value of adjacent 
properties caused by motor vehicle-related noise. 

Marginal air pollution costs are particularly difficult to estimate because they are 
influenced by other sources of pollution in an area, climatic and atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, the complex chemistry of secondary pollutant formation, and other factors 
that vary over time and location. Not only do emissions per mile of travel vary de¬ 
pending on local conditions, but more importantly, contributions of those emissions 
to changes in pollutant concentrations and to health and other air pollution-related 
costs vary widely. 

Marginal air pollution costs were estimated for this study by first estimating dif¬ 
ferences in air pollution concentrations with and without highway traffic. Costs of 
the air pollution attributable to motor vehicle use were then estimated based on 
marginal costs of changes in pollutant concentrations estimated in other recent 
studies and used by EPA in its study. The Benefits and Costs of the Clean Air Act, 
1970—1990. Finally, per-mile costs were estimated by dividing total costs by VMT. 
While strictly speaking these are average rather than marginal costs with respect 
to VMT, they are derived from estimates of the marginal costs of changes in air pol¬ 
lution concentrations. Furthermore changes in air pollution concentrations with and 
without motor vehicle emissions were less than 10 percent at most locations where 
changes were estimated. Since resource constraints did not allow direct estimation 
of marginal air pollution costs of motor vehicle use, the average cost estimates are 
used to approximate marginal costs. 

Separate estimates were made of costs of rural and urban travel but those esti¬ 
mates do not show the large variations that occur in specific rural or urban loca¬ 
tions. No separate estimates were made for travel on different highway functional 
classes. Costs for different vehicle classes are estimated simply on the basis of rel¬ 
ative emissions. Considerable work remains to improve estimates of marginal air 
pollution costs by different vehicle classes. 

While marginal pavement, safety, congestion, and noise costs more closely rep¬ 
resent true marginal costs than do marginal air pollution costs, they all represent 
average or typical marginal costs estimated for a broad cross section of Interstate 
highways. Costs at specific locations could vary considerably from costs shown, espe¬ 
cially for noise costs which, like air pollution costs, are subject to many external fac¬ 
tors. 

Variations in marginal costs among vehicles and locations are not uniform; they 
are highly dependent on the type of cost being considered. Pavement, congestion, air 
pollution, and noise costs are higher in urban areas than rural areas, but marginal 
crash costs are higher in rural areas, reflecting the higher fatality rates for travel 
in rural areas. Cost differences among vehicle classes also vary widely. The 80,000 
pound 5-axle combination truck operating in urban areas, has marginal costs many 
times greater than those of autos operating in rural areas, but marginal costs for 
60,000 pound combination trucks operating in rural areas are less than marginal 
costs of automobiles operating on congested urban Interstate highways. 

Figure 8 shows high and low ranges of air pollution, noise, congestion, and crash 
cost estimates along with best estimates (middle range) of those costs based upon 
the best research in each area. The large uncertainty surrounding these estimates 
suggests that caution should be exercised in making decisions that could signifi¬ 
cantly influence either user costs or highway investment based upon these social 
costs. 
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Highway marginal costs cannot directly be separated into Federal and non-Fed- 
eral costs. Costs result from travel on all highways and to one extent or another 
affect all segments of society and all geographic areas. All units of government 
working together have joint responsibilities to take appropriate steps to reduce 
these costs. These steps may include mitigating costs through regulatory means, 
making investment decisions that contribute toward reducing highway marginal 
costs, or using pricing mechanisms to more nearly reflect marginal costs in the 
prices that motorists pay for highway transportation. 

While highway marginal costs cannot be assigned to one level of government or 
another, there is an interest in how close current Federal user fees are to efficient 
fees. To compare cost allocations based on efficiency criteria with Federal user fee 
payments by different vehicles, marginal costs must be distributed among different 
levels of government. The 1982 Federal HCAS distributed marginal costs in propor¬ 
tion to the shares of total highway user revenues produced at each level of govern¬ 
ment on the grounds that this would leave the relative roles of each level of govern¬ 
ment for financing and charging for highways unchanged. The same approach is 
used in this study. 

Table 14 compares the estimated Federal shares of marginal costs from Table 13 
to Federal highway cost responsibility estimated in the equity analysis and to Fed¬ 
eral user fees paid by different vehicle classes. Comparing Federal user fees with 
the Federal share of marginal costs reflects the efficiency of the user fee structure 
while comparing user fees to program cost responsibility is a measure of equity. 
Marginal costs and program costs are estimated by different methods for completely 
different purposes and cannot be added together. 

Table 14. 2000 Comparison of Assumed Federal Share of Marginal Highway Cosfs to Federal 
Agency Costs and Federal User Fees 
(cents per mile) 


Vehicle Class/Highway Class 


Marginal 

Costs 


Federal 

Program 

Costs 


Federal 
User Fees 



. 0.9 

0.4 

0.8 


3.1 

1.8 

0.8 

40 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

2.4 

2.1 

12.4 

40 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Urban Interstate . 

10.3 

4.6 

12.4 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Rural Interstate 

4.0 

8.6 

14.0 

60 kip 4-axle S.U. Truck/Urban Interstate . 

17.3 

15.3 

14.0 
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Table 14. 2000 Comparison of Assumed Federal Share of Marginal Highway Cosfs to Federal 
Agency Costs and Federal User Fees—Continued 
(cents per mile) 


Vehicle Class/Highway Class 

Marginal 

Costs 

Federal 

Program 

Costs 

Federal 
User Fees 

60 kip 5-axle Comb*/Rural Interstate . 

. 3.0 

3.3 

6.9 

60 kip 5-axle Comb*/Urban Interstate . 

. 11.2 

8.1 

6.9 

80 kip 5-axle Comb*/Rural Interstate . 

. 5.9 

9.5 

7.4 

80 kip 5-axle Comb*/Urban Interstate . 

. 20.9 

21.2 

7.4 


Federal program costs are greater than the estimated Federal share of marginal 
costs for rural travel hy heavy single unit trucks and combinations, but less than 
marginal costs for automobiles and light single unit trucks. Marginal costs of con¬ 
gestion, noise, and safety are relatively low in rural areas, and overall agency cost 
responsibility in rural areas exceeds marginal costs for all but the lightest vehicle 
classes. In urban areas the opposite is true. Not only are costs of congestion, air 
pollution, and noise higher in urban than rural areas, but marginal pavement costs 
also are higher, reflecting among other things the higher construction costs in urban 
areas and the delay incurred by users when pavements are being rehabilitated. Fed¬ 
eral user fees per mile of travel exceed marginal costs of rural travel for all vehicle 
classes except automobiles. Marginal costs of urban travel exceed Federal user fees 
per mile for all vehicle classes except the light single unit truck. 

There currently are no Federal, State, or local user fees imposed that directly re¬ 
flect congestion, air pollution, noise, or other external costs of highway use. There 
is interest, however, among some State and local agencies in exploring the feasi¬ 
bility of variable or time-of-day pricing to help manage highway travel in certain 
corridors. For instance on State Route 91 in California, four additional lanes were 
constructed with private funds on which tolls are charged that vary by time of day. 
A project is underway in San Diego under the Value Pricing Pilot Program that has 
tolls which vary according to the level of congestion. 

Fees on “gross emitters,” the most polluting of vehicles that are responsible for 
large percentages of total pollutants, have been suggested as a way to charge the 
worst polluters for air pollution costs they impose, and general increases in fuel 
taxes have also been suggested to address air pollution costs. A gross emitter tax 
could directly reflect air pollution costs, but questions of equity and other implemen¬ 
tation issues have prevented such a tax from being implemented to date. General 
fuel tax increases implemented at the local level would not be as sensitive to factors 
affecting air pollution as the gross emitter tax, but could reflect regional differences 
in air pollution costs. 

While there are opportunities at the local level to develop user fees that could re¬ 
flect congestion, air pollution, and other external costs, implementing charges that 
could reflect the locational and temporal variability or most such costs would be dif¬ 
ficult. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Since the 1997 HCAS was completed, several changes affecting conclusions about 
the equity and economic efficiency of Federal highway user fees have occurred. First 
and most importantly, proceeds of 4.3 cents per gallon of Federal fuel taxes have 
been shifted from the General Fund where they were dedicated to deficit reduction 
to the Highway Trust Fund where they may be used for highway-related purposes 
under the new TEA-21 legislation. Second, TEA-21 significantly increased total au¬ 
thorizations for highway, transit and related purposes and shifted the distribution 
of funding among different program areas. Third, additional information has been 
developed concerning air pollution-related costs of highway use which fills a large 
gap in estimates of social and marginal costs of highway travel. 

From an equity perspective, the most significant change is an increased spread 
in ratios of user fee payments to highway cost responsibility between lighter vehi¬ 
cles and heavier vehicles. Table 7 showed that equity ratios for the heaviest single 
unit trucks and all the weight groups of combination trucks went down. Now only 
the very lightest combination trucks pay their share of Federal highway cost respon¬ 
sibility. The most common combination vehicles, those registered at weights be¬ 
tween 75,000 and 80,000 pounds, now pay only 80 percent of their share of Federal 
highway costs and combinations registered between 80,000 and 100,000 pounds pay 
only half their share of Federal highway costs. Any future increase in Federal fuel 
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taxes without corresponding increases in taxes on the heaviest trucks will further 
exacerbate the underpayment of Federal user fees by heavy trucks. 

Changes in program composition and funding levels between ISTEA and TEA-21 
did not have a large effect on the relative cost responsibility of different vehicle 
classes. Much larger changes in relative program funding levels would be required 
to substantially affect cost responsibility, and the flexibility for States to shift funds 
from one program to another would temper even large changes in program composi¬ 
tion. 

Economic costs of motor vehicle-related air pollution remain large, even though 
substantial progress has been made in abating emissions through a variety of initia¬ 
tives. While average air pollution costs per mile of travel in rural areas are not 
much lower than average costs of urban travel—1.5 cents per mile in rural areas 
compared to 1.75 cents per mile in urban areas—care must be exercised in inter¬ 
preting these results because they mask real differences in air pollution-related 
costs of motor vehicle use in different areas. Air pollution costs of travel in very 
rural areas away from population centers would be lower than the average rural 
costs shown in this report, and likewise, costs of travel in urban areas with the 
highest ambient air pollution levels would be higher than average costs of urban 
travel shown in this report. Air pollution is one of the most difficult social costs of 
highway use to evaluate from a policy perspective because effects vary geographi¬ 
cally and spill over to other areas in ways that vary from region to region. More 
research will be needed to further refine estimates of marginal air pollution costs 
in various locations. 

The Department plans to update the 1997 HCAS before the next surface transpor¬ 
tation reauthorization. Potential options to improve overall user fee equity will be 
examined in greater depth in that study and additional research to improve esti¬ 
mates of air pollution and other social costs of highway travel will be conducted. 

Footnotes 

1. McCubbin, Donald and Delucchi, Mark, “The Annualized Social Cost of Motor- 
Vehicle Use in the U.S., 1990-91: Summary of Theory, Data, Methods, and Results.” 
Institute of Transportation Studies, University of California, Davis. UCD-ITS-RR- 
96-3 (1), 1998, p.55. 

2. Douglas, Sharon G., et. al., Air-Pollution-Related Social Costs of On-Highway 
Motor Vehicles, Part 1: Air Quality Modeling, Systems Applications International, 
June 1998. 

3. Abt Associates, Air-Pollution-Related Social Costs of On-Highway Motor Vehi¬ 
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Attachment 2: Emissions Effects of Atlanta Speed Study 
Memorandum 

To: Southern Environmental Law Center 
Erom: Brian Grady and Norm Marshall 
Subject: Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study 
Date: 20 July 2001 

Introduction 

In February 2000, we were retained by the Southern Environmental Law Center 
(SELC) to review the 2001-2003 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), the 
2025 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), and the Conformity Determination Re¬ 
port (CDR) prepared by the Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC). In our initial cri¬ 
tique, we demonstrated that observed freeway speeds were much higher than the 
speeds in the ARC travel demand model using data from the Georgia Navigator In¬ 
telligent Transportation System (ITS). Furthermore, we demonstrated that the 
major discrepancy between observed and modeled freeway speeds resulted in a sig¬ 
nificant underestimation of mobile source nitrogen oxide (NOx) emissions. 

In October 2000, the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority (GRTA) commis¬ 
sioned a speed study to examine and update the parameters used in developing 
peak and off-peak speeds in the ARC regional travel demand model. The final draft 
of the study conducted by Wilbur Smith Associates (WSA) was released in January 
2001. The findings of the Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study substantiate 
and validate our earlier findings and conclusions. Specifically, that observed freeway 
speeds in the Atlanta non-attainment area are higher than the freeway speeds mod¬ 
eled in the ARC travel demand model, and produce much higher NOx emissions 
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than calculated in the conformity process. After correcting for this error, the NOx 
emissions exceed the allowable amount by a wide margin. 

Speed Study Findings 

The Final Draft of the Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study was prepared 
by Wilbur Smith Associates on behalf of the Georgia Regional Transportation Au¬ 
thority. After analyzing the speed data collected for the region’s freeways, three 
trends were evident when comparing the observed speeds against the modeled ARC 
speeds. These findings are presented on page 35 of the speed study. 

(With exception of the central business district (CBD) area, off peak observed 
weighted speeds are higher than the peak speeds and fairly constant across area 
types at close to 60 miles per hour (MPH). 

(The observed peak-period speeds vary considerably without a discernable pattern: 
from 31.9 MPH during the AM peak to 57.7 MPH during the PM peak in the CBD 
area and from 36.7 MPH in the Suburban area during the PM peak to 57.0 MPH 
in the Exurban/Rural area during the PM peak. 

(Observed speeds are consistently higher than modeled speeds (9 out of 12 aver¬ 
ages are higher) and in some cases the difference is relatively large (5 averages are 
more than 10 MPH higher). 

Table 10.2.1 on page 35 of the speed study contains the observed weighted aver¬ 
age speeds and weighted ARC modeled speeds for freeways. The same data is pre¬ 
sented here in Table 1. 

Table 1: Observed Weighted Average Freeway Speeds 


Area Type 

Period 

Observed 
Weighted Avg. 
Speed (MPH) 

Weighted ARC 
Modeled Speed 
(MPH) 

CBD . 

. AM Peak . 

. 31.9 

21.1 


Off Peak . 

. 40.0 

22.8 


PM Peak . 

. 57.7 

20.7 

Urban . 

. AM Peak . 

. 40.1 

41.3 


Off Peak . 

. 59.8 

50.2 


PM Peak . 

. 50.4 

43.9 

Suburban . 

. AM Peak . 

. 54.4 

47.2 


Off Peak . 

. 59.9 

43.9 


PM Peak . 

. 36.7 

37.7 

Exurban/Rural . 

. AM Peak . 

. 40.9 

53.5 


Off Peak . 

. 58.8 

45.1 


PM Peak . 

. 57.0 

51.9 


The authors of the speed study concluded the following about the Volume Delay 
Functions (VDF) and resulting model freeway speeds used in the ARC regional trav¬ 
el demand model: 

In conclusion, it appears that the existing shape of the existing ARC regional 
travel demand model VDF freeway curves is not supported by the observed speed 
data and additional samples are required at higher V/C ratios to better estimate the 
shape at the higher V/C ratios. Further with many observed speeds generally higher 
than what the VDF curve would estimate, it is likely that the overall freeway aver¬ 
age speed is underestimated. 

We are in complete agreement with this conclusion, as we drew the same conclu¬ 
sion about the ARC model freeway speeds after examining data collected by the 
Georgia Navigator ITS. Prior to the speed study, the most comprehensive speed data 
available in the region were those collected by the Georgia Navigator ITS. In par¬ 
ticular, there are 14 Autoscope stations located on 1-75 and 1-85 that are judged 
by the Georgia Department of Transportation (GDOT) to be the most accurate in 
the system. These installations include advanced video equipment that measure 
speed within each travel lane continuously. 

Data for 1 weekday per month were obtained from GDOT for the previous 13 
months (January 1999—January 2000), with data summarized for each of 24 hours 
by each lane. Average daily speeds were calculated from these summaries.! Figure 
1 on the next page shows these speeds by location compared to final adjusted travel 
speeds for the 2000 ARC model. 

The ARC dismissed our initial comments regarding the discrepancy between ob¬ 
served and modeled freeway speeds. ARC claimed we had relied on data from a 
sample that was not only small but also inaccurate. However, the data from the 
Georgia Navigator ITS and the findings in the speed study, which collected speed 
data for hundreds of roadway segments, tell the same story. The VDF freeway 
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curves used in the ARC model yield speeds that are much lower than observed 
speeds. 

Figun 1: ARC ModQl Sp99<ls Compand with Goorgta Navigator ITS Spaod Data 
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Impact on Mobile Source Emissions 

As a short-term improvement, the study recommends the development of a post¬ 
processor to predict speeds based on data in the study for use in the State Imple¬ 
mentation Plan and Conformity Determination. This post-processor would estimate 
speeds based on enhanced VDF curves and volume output from the ARC regional 
travel demand model. The authors of the study recognize the importance of post¬ 
processing the ARC model speeds because the MOBILESb emission factor model is 
extremely sensitive to speed inputs. 

Despite recognizing the problem with ARC modeled freeway speeds, enhanced 
VDF curves were not generated by WSA to facilitate development of a post-proc¬ 
essor. Citing insufficient data, new enhanced VDF curves were not developed. The 
speed study identifies a problem, but does not provide any practical means of fixing 
it. The study is therefore incomplete. This is particularly disturbing because the de¬ 
velopment of new VDF curves was an explicit part of GRTA’s speed study project 
when the Request For Qualifications (RFQ) was issued. 

The discrepancy between observed and modeled freeway speeds has a significant 
impact on mobile source nitrogen oxide emissions. This fact may partially explain 
why the authors don’t suggest implementing many of the recommended improve¬ 
ments until 2006 and beyond. To quantify the emission impacts from underesti¬ 
mation of freeway speeds, we have calculated 2003 nitrogen oxide emissions from 
freeways using both sets of speeds presented in Table 1 of this memorandum (Table 
10.2.1 in the speed study). Table 2 contains NOx emissions from freeways using the 
observed weighted average speeds by time period and area type. Table 3 contains 
NOx emissions from freeways using the weighted ARC modeled speeds by time pe¬ 
riod and area type. 
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Table 2: NOx Emissions From Freeways Using Observed Weighted Average Speeds 


Observed 


Area 

Time Period 

2003 ARC Vehicle 
Miles 

Weighted 

Avg. 

Speed 

(MPH) 

2003 MOBILESb 
Emission Factor 
(grams/mile) 

Total Emissions 
(grams) 

CBD . 

AM . 

230,407 

31.9 

1.595 

367,498 


Off . 

245,594 

40.0 

1.631 

400,564 


PM . 

782,192 

57.7 

2.236 

1,748,982 

Urban . 

AM . 

1,639,888 

40.1 

1.631 

2,674,657 


Off . 

1,851,089 

59.8 

2.363 

4,374,122 


PM . 

5,105,091 

50.4 

1.815 

9,265,740 

Suburban . 

AM . 

4,223,728 

54.4 

2.011 

8,493,916 


Off . 

4,813,253 

59.9 

2.363 

11,373,717 


PM . 

12,970,190 

36.7 

1.611 

20,894,976 

Exurban/rural . 

AM . 

3,436,841 

40.9 

1.639 

5,632,983 


Off . 

3,946,154 

58.8 

2.299 

9,072,207 


PM . 

10,424,177 

57.0 

2.177 

22,693,433 

Total Daily Emissions (tons/day) .. 





106.9 







Table 3: NOx Emissions From Freeways Using Weighted ARC Modeled Speeds 


Area 

Time Period 

2003 ARC Vehicle 
Miles 

Weighted 
ARC Mod¬ 
eled 
Speed 
(MPH) 

2003 MOBILESb 
Emission Factor 
(grams/mile) 

Total Emissions 
(grams) 

CBD . 

AM . 

230,407 

21.1 

1.630 

375,563 


Off . 

245,594 

22.8 

1.616 

396,880 


PM . 

782,192 

20.7 

1.630 

1,274,973 

Urban . 

AM . 

1,639,888 

41.3 

1.639 

2,687,776 


Off . 

1,851,089 

50.2 

1.815 

3,359,726 


PM . 

5,105,091 

43.9 

1.670 

8,525,502 

Suburban . 

AM . 

4,223,728 

47.2 

1.710 

7,222,574 


Off . 

4,813,253 

43.9 

1.670 

8,038,132 


PM . 

12,970,190 

37.7 

1.616 

20,959,827 

Exurban/rural . 

AM . 

3,436,841 

53.5 

2.011 

6,911,487 


Off . 

3,946,154 

45.1 

1.682 

6,637,430 


PM . 

10,424,177 

51.9 

1.909 

19,899,754 

Total Daily Emissions (tons/day) .. 





95.1 







Total daily NOx emissions from freeways are estimated as 106.9 tons/day when 
observed weighted average freeway speeds from the speed study are used in the 
emissions calculation. Total daily NOx emissions from freeways are only estimated 
as 95.1 tons/day when weighted ARC modeled freeway speeds are used in the emis¬ 
sions calculation. Therefore, by using incorrect freeway speeds which are less than 
actual observed speeds in the emissions analysis, NOx emissions are underesti¬ 
mated by 11.8 tons/day. This represents 11 percent of the total freeway emissions. 

The speed study also presented speed data for Class I, Class II and Class III Arte- 
rials as well as Class I Collectors. Observed weighted average and weighted ARC 
modeled speeds by time period and area type for these facilities were also tabulated. 
We conducted an emissions analysis for each of these facilities using the observed 
and modeled speeds as was done previously for freeways. Table 4 contains the re¬ 
sults of this emissions analysis. Despite some inconsistencies between observed and 
modeled speeds on these facilities, the impact on emissions is slight given the na¬ 
ture of the NOx emission curve. The NOx curve is relatively flat between 20 and 
40 MPH, so speed variations in this speed range do not produce drastic changes in 
total emissions. 
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Table 4: NOx Emissions Analysis for Class 1,11, III Arterials and Class I Collectors 



Daily NOx Emis- 

Daily NOx Emis- 



sions Using Ob- 

sions Using 

Difference [Ob- 

Facility Type 

served Weighted 

Weighted ARC 

served—Modeled] 


Average Speeds 

Modeled Speeds 

(tons/day) 


(tons/day) 

(tons/day) 


Class 1 Arterials . 

. 2132 

2182 

-0.51 

Class II Arterials . 

. 20.44 

20.51 

-0.07 

Class III Arterials. 

. 29.45 

29.43 

0.02 

Class 1 Collectors. 

. 26.92 

27.74 

-0.83 


Impact on Conformity Determintation 

The ARC does not satisfy the 2003 SIP NOx budget when the correct freeway 
speeds are used in the emissions analysis. The year 2003 SIP budget without off- 
model adjustments is 245.88 tons/day. In the CDR, the ARC estimated 2003 NOx 
emissions are reported as 241.60 tons/day. However, we have shown that emissions 
are underestimated by 11.8 tons/day because incorrect ARC model freeway speeds 
were used in the emissions analysis. The 2003 SIP budget is exceeded when this 
underestimation is considered. The conformity data is presented in Table 5 below. 


Table 5: ARC 2003 NOx Emissions 



Year 

SIP Budget (tons/ 
day) 

ARC Projection 
(tons/day) 

New Projection 
[ARC -h 11.80] 
(tons/day) 

New Projection < 
Budget 

2003 . 


. 245.88 

241.60 

253.40 

No 


The 2003 NOx emissions projection increases to 253.40 tons/day when the correct 
observed freeway speeds are used in the emissions analysis. This emission rate ex¬ 
ceeds the 2003 NOx emissions budget established in the SIP by 7.52 tons/day. 

Conclusion 

In February 2000, we were retained by the Southern Environmental Law Center 
(SELC) to review the 2001-2003 Transportation Improvement Program (TIP), the 
2025 Regional Transportation Plan (RTP), and the Conformity Determination Re¬ 
port (CDR) prepared by the Atlanta Regional Commission (ARC). In our initial cri¬ 
tique, we demonstrated that observed freeway speeds were much higher than the 
speeds in the ARC travel demand model using data from the Georgia Navigator In¬ 
telligent Transportation System (ITS). Furthermore, we demonstrated that the 
major discrepancy between observed and modeled freeway speeds resulted in a sig¬ 
nificant underestimation of mobile source nitrogen oxide emissions. 

In October 2000, the Georgia Regional Transportation Authority (GRTA) commis¬ 
sioned a speed study to examine and update the parameters used in developing 
peak and off-peak speeds in the ARC regional travel demand model. The final draft 
of the study conducted by Wilbur Smith Associates (WSA) was released in January 
2001. The findings of the Atlanta Non-Attainment Area Speed Study substantiate 
and validate our earlier findings and conclusions. Specifically, that observed freeway 
speeds in the Atlanta non-attainment area are higher than the freeway speeds mod¬ 
eled in the ARC travel demand model. 

When the correct observed freeway speeds are used in the emissions analysis, 
2003 NOx freeway emissions increase by 11.8 tons/day. This increase is significant 
because the 2003 SIP budget is exceeded when the additional freeway emissions are 
included in the emission projections. 2003 NOx emission projections increase to 
253.40 tons/day, which exceeds the 245.88 tons/day budget established in the SIP. 
Accounting for the underestimation resulting from the use of incorrect freeway 
speeds, the ARC conformity determination is invalid. 
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Attachment 3: Relative Access to Jobs Declines Under Atlanta Transpor¬ 
tation Improvement Program (TIP) Especially for People Without Cars 


Percent walkable employment within 40 minutes—walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 22.6 20.66 22.07 22.55 23.07 22.37 

11120.97 

$20-40,000 . 15.03 13.54 13.15 14.08 14.71 15.86 15.9 

$40-60,000 . 11.1 10.48 10.31 10.63 11.61 12.53 12.46 

Over $60,000 . 10.04 9.87 9.79 9.76 11.27 11.79 11.17 

All Incomes . 15.28 14.18 13.93 14.46 15.37 16.2 15.88 


Percent walkable employment within 40 minutes—drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 11.85 11.59 11.44 12.83 12.63 12.26 12.13 

$20-40,000 . 10.26 9.84 9.59 10.53 10.61 10.43 10.42 

$40-60,000 . 7.96 7.57 7.39 8.04 7.98 7.88 7.75 

Over $60,000 . 9.54 9.42 9.26 10.83 10.55 10.79 10.55 

All Incomes . 9.87 9.57 9.37 10.5 10.4 10.28 10.17 


Percent walkahle employment within 50 minutes—walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 33.78 31.72 31.17 32.88 34.39 35.11 34.82 

$20-40,000 . 24.2 21.64 20.96 22.3 23.53 25.39 25.92 

$40-60,000 . 18.6 17.09 16.74 16.97 18.65 20.29 20.4 

Over $60,000 . 16.75 16.34 16.19 15.84 18.19 19.19 18.99 

All Incomes . 24.3 22.35 21.91 22.47 24.4 25.57 25.71 


Percent walkable employment within 50 minutes—drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 19.53 19.07 18.58 22.04 22.08 21.9 21.73 

$20-40,000 . 17.98 17.39 16.78 19.49 19.89 19.91 19.86 

$40-60,000 . 14.65 13.97 13.53 15.62 15.83 15.83 15.52 

Over $60,000 . 16.98 16.75 16.46 19.35 19.67 20.39 20.07 

All Incomes . 17.27 16.78 18.24 19.08 19.33 19.45 19.24 


Percent walkahle employment within 60 minutes—walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 45.88 41.56 42.08 43.89 46.12 48.11 47.57 

$20-40,000 . 35.09 30.35 30.48 31.97 33.74 37.04 37.61 

$40-60,000 . 27.98 24.61 24.87 24.9 27.42 30.44 31.07 

Over $60,000 . 24.97 23.57 24.02 23.21 26.79 29.02 29.11 

All Incomes . 34.66 30.8 31.16 31.59 34.15 36.86 37.05 
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Percent walkable employment within 60 minutes—drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 27.15 26.83 26.69 31.62 31.82 31.84 31.99 

$20-40,000 . 25.84 25.34 25.02 29.57 30 30.35 30.55 

$40-60,000 . 21.86 21.23 21.08 25.3 25.38 25.5 25.28 

Over $60,000 . 25.15 24.99 25.05 30.04 31.02 32 31.9 

All Incomes . 24.99 24.58 24.42 29.09 29.5 29.86 29.88 


Percent walkable employment within 75 minutes—walk to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 62.17 57.86 57.72 59.17 62.22 65.12 64.93 

$20-40,000 . 51.38 46.48 46.21 47.39 50.35 54.97 55.75 

$40-60,000 . 43.08 39.33 39.45 38.77 43.03 47.88 48.6 

Over $60,000 . 38.85 37.97 38.35 36.29 42.12 46.48 46.99 

All Incomes . 50.18 46.31 46.32 46.1 50.12 54.34 54.81 


Percent walkable employment within 75 minutes—drive to transit 


Year 2000 2003 2005 2010 2015 2020 2025 


Household Income 

Under $20,000 . 38.46 39.86 40.21 46.34 46.74 47.92 48.87 

$20-40,000 . 37.58 39.22 39.32 45.83 46.2 47.53 48.46 

$40-60,000 . 32.88 35 35.44 42.34 42 42.94 43.24 

Over $60,000 . 36.72 39.61 40.48 47.59 48.75 51.04 51.77 

All Incomes . 36.42 38.42 38.83 45.48 45.87 47.29 48.02 


Attachment 4: Induced Demand and Regional Transportation Models: 

Summary of Recent Studies and Application to Evaluate a Regional 
Transportation Planning Model 

(By Norm Marshall, Smart Mobility, Inc.) 

prepared for environmental defense 

JULY 2002 

Transportation investments and policies have many impacts and these are often 
examined using regional transportation planning models. Among the key impacts is 
induced traffic, which can have a profound impact on air pollution, congestion, and 
transportation system performance. This paper summarizes recent studies of in¬ 
duced traffic and shows how induced traffic can be measured in a regional travel 
models to evaluate their adequacy to evaluate the likely future performance of re¬ 
gional transportation systems under different investment and policy scenarios. 

DeCorla-Souza and Cohen define “induced demand” as an: “increase in daily vehi¬ 
cle miles of travel (VMT), with reference to a specific geographic context, resulting 
from expansion of highway capacity.” This definition includes both short-term effects 
and long-term effects. The short-term effects include more trips, longer trips, more 
auto trips, and auto trips with lower occupancies. The long-term effects follow land 
use changes caused by expanded roadway capacity. 

Over the past several years, a series of national studies have been published 
quantifying the induced travel effect. The measure used in most studies is elasticity, 
a basic concept of economics. When the supply of a good or service increases, its 
price drops. When the price drops, consumption of the product increases. For the 
majority of Americans, the incremental cost of operating cars is low enough that the 
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perceived cost is primarily travel time. An increase in lane miles of road capacity 
(supply) causes a near-term decrease in travel time (price), which in turn leads to 
an increase in vehicle miles traveled (consumption). 

Elasticity is calculated as the ratio of the change in consumption divided by the 
change in supply. For example, if a 10 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled 
is caused by a 10 percent increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

10 percent / 10 percent = 1.0. 

Alternatively, if a 5 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled is caused by a 10 
percent increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

5 percent / 10 percent = 0.5. 

Research findings from five studies presented at recent Transportation Research 
Board Annual Meetings are directly comparable and are summarized in Table 7. 

Table T. Long-Term Regional Elasticity of Vehicle Miles Traveled to Lane Miles 


Study 


Long-term regional elasticity 


Hansen i ^ . 0.9 

Noland 3 . 0.7—1.0 

Fulton et. al.'' . 0.5—0.8 

Noland and Cowart^. 0.904 

Marshall®. 0.76 arterials, 0.85 highways 

Average of five studies (highways) . 0.83 


' Hansen, M. The Traffic Inducement Effect: Its Meaning and Measurement. In Transportation Research Circular Number 481 (Summaiy of 
Panel Session at 1997 Annual Meeting of the Transportation Research Board: Highway Capacity Expansion and Induced Travel—Evidence and 
Implications. TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., February 1998, pp. 7-15. 

2 Hansen, M. and Y. Huang. Road Supply in California. Transportation Research A, Vol. 31, No. 3, 1997, pp. 205-218. 

3 Noland, R. Relationships Between Highway Capacity and Induced Vehicle Travel. TRB 78th Annual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, Na¬ 
tional Research Council, Washington D.C., January 1999. 

^ Fulton, Lewis M., Daniel J. Meszler, Robert B. Noland, and John V. Thomas. Statistical Analysis of Induced Travel Effects in the U.S. Mid- 
Atlantic Region. TRB 79th Annual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., January 2000. 

5 Noland, Robert B. William A. Cowart. Analysis of Metropolitan Highway Capacity and the Growth in Vehicle Miles of Travel. RB 79th An¬ 
nual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., Januaiy 2000. 

® Marshall, Norman L. Evidence of Induced Demand in the Texas Transportation Institute's Urban Roadway Congestion Study Data Set. TRB 
79th Annual Meeting Preprint CD-ROM, TRB, National Research Council, Washington D.C., January 2000. 

Analysis of Regional Travel Model Sensitivity to Induced Traffic 

To illustrate how regional travel model performance in measuring induced traffic 
can be evaluated, we examine the model used in 2001 by the Baltimore Metropoli¬ 
tan Council and compare it to a similar regional sketch model developed in early 
2002 for the Vision 2030 initiative in Baltimore. 

To determine the sensitivity of the BMC model to induced travel demand effects, 
two separate model runs were performed using the BMC regional travel demand 
model. First, the model was run using the BMC 2025 land use scenario and the 
1996 highway network. The model was then run again using the BMC 2025 land 
use scenario with the 2025 highway network. By using the same land use inputs, 
we can determine the effect of the transportation capacity improvements in the 2025 
highway network. Table 8 contains the results of the two BMC model runs. 

To determine the sensitivity of the sketch model to induced demand effects, two 
separate model runs were again performed this time using the sketch travel demand 
model. First, the model was run using the 2030 land use inputs developed for the 
Vision 2030 Highway scenario and the 1996 highway network. The model was then 
run again using the 2030 Highway land use scenario with the 2025 highway net¬ 
work. Table 9 contains the results of the two sketch model runs. 

Table 8: Induced Demand Sensitivity of the BMC Model 



Vehicle Miles of Trav¬ 
el (VMT) 

Lane Miles (LM) 


. 19,323,453 

8,514 
9,283 
9.03 percent 


. 19,469,459 

percent Change . 

percent Change VMT / percent Change LM . 

. 0.76 percent 

. 0.08 
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Table 9: Induced Demand Sensitivity ot the Sketch Model 


Vehicle Miles of Travel (VMT) 

Lane Miles (LM) 

2030 Highway Scenario land use with 1996 network. 

. 18,757,041 

. 19,306,043 

8,514 
9,283 
9.03 percent 

peroent Change . 

peroent Change VMT / peroent Change LM . 

. 2.93 percent 

. 0.32 


The elasticity of vehicle miles of travel with respect to lane miles for the BMC 
model is only 0.08. The elasticity of vehicle miles of travel with respect to lane miles 
for the improved sketch model is 0.32. Although the sketch model does not capture 
induced demand to the same degree as the published research, the sketch model 
gives a much more realistic induced travel demand response than does the BMC 
travel demand model. 

This is important that induced demand is properly accounted within the Vision 
2030 process, so that the benefits of new roadways are not overestimated. This is 
also critical in roadway planning, and in estimating air emissions. 

For further information, see. Smart Mobility, Inc., Baltimore Vision 2030: Sketch 
Travel Demand Model Adapted from the Baltimore Metropolitan Council Regional 
Travel Model, Baltimore Regional Partnership, Baltimore, Maryland, April 2002. 


Attachment 5: Preliminary Toxicological Review of Roadway Traffic 

Pollution 

prepared for: joanne Spalding, staff attorney, sierra club 
(Prepared By: Environmental Health & Engineering, Inc.) 

May 11, 2001 

1.0 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Roadway traffic generates a complex mixture of particles and gases. In particular, 
diesel exhaust continues to be a major focus of research and public health concern, 
both in the United States and internationally, due to the large amounts of ultrafine 
particulate matter and known carcinogens such as benzene, formaldehyde, 1,3 buta¬ 
diene and polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons including benzo(a)pyrene that are re¬ 
leased. The constituents of roadway traffic emissions, either singularly or in com¬ 
bination, have demonstrated toxicological properties that are either known to cause 
or are suspected of causing a variety of health effects in individuals that are ex¬ 
posed to them. 

From an acute exposure standpoint, diesel exhaust is a strong irritant and may 
cause a variety of inflammation related symptoms including respiratory irritation, 
asthma-like reactions, eye irritation, headaches and nausea. The primary chronic 
health concerns include nonmalignant respiratory and cardiovascular disease, exac¬ 
erbation or initiation of allergic hypersensitivity and lung cancer. 

An ever-growing body of research reported in the literature demonstrates exces¬ 
sive morbidity and mortality in populations that are in close proximity to heavily 
trafficked roadways. Our understanding of the magnitude of these adverse health 
impacts has increased as improved scientific methods for spatial and temporal reso¬ 
lution have refined the exposure estimates for roadway traffic emissions for nearby 
residents. 

Analysis of published data for traffic emission factors and the resulting exposure 
estimates demonstrates that uncontrolled expansion of roadways will significantly 
increase exposures to both fine particulate matter and air toxins by the population 
in the contiguous residential corridor. This is significant because several epidemio¬ 
logical studies have shown that levels of fine particulate matter typically found ad¬ 
jacent to heavily trafficked roadways are comparable to levels that can exacerbate 
both acute and chronic respiratory disease symptoms and cause premature death 
among sensitive populations. This finding applies to short-term exposures of a few 
hours to one or several days. With regard to air toxins, exposures experienced by 
roadway corridor residents are likely to equal and probably exceed the air toxins 
levels measured at monitoring sites located near heavily traveled highways and re¬ 
ported in the Multiple Air Toxics Emissions Study II Study. Risk estimates based 
on the levels reported in the Multiple Air Toxics Emissions Study II resulted in an 
unacceptably high cancer risk of approximately 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 650 that was at¬ 
tributed to diesel exhaust and other motor vehicle emissions. The relative impact 
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on other roadway corridor populations could be commensurate with the increased 
exposures to motor vehicle pollution that would result from their proximity to the 
large numbers of additional vehicles traveling the expanded highway. 

Many current environmental assessments have not properly accounted for the dif¬ 
ferential impact that could be imposed on the nearby the population adjacent to ex¬ 
panded highways. This analysis of available data demonstrates that a detailed pro¬ 
gram of pollutant monitoring and modeling that are specific for the planned expan¬ 
sion should be undertaken to properly quantify the potential adverse health impacts 
associated with projects of this type. 

2.0 INTRODUCTION 

Roadway traffic generates a complex mixture of particles and gases. The constitu¬ 
ents, either singly or in combination, have demonstrated toxicological properties. 
Some compounds are known to cause a variety of health effects and others are sus¬ 
pected of causing a variety of health effects in individuals exposed to them. Table 
2.1 presents a list of compounds commonly released from motor vehicles and their 
primary expected adverse health effects. Many of these compounds are related to 
diesel exhaust while others are also associated with gasoline powered vehicles. 

Table 2.1 Selected Components of Diesel Exhaust and Potential Health Impacts 


Compound 

CAS Number 

Car¬ 

cinogen 

Cancer Unit Risk 
Factor (per 1 irg/m^) 

Res¬ 

piratory 

Effects 

Neuro¬ 
logical Ef- Sensitizing Agent 

fects 

Acetaldehyde. 

75-07-0 

Yes . 

2.2E-06 

Yes . 

. No . 

. No 


107-02-8 

No . 

NA 


. No . 

. No 


120-12-7 

No . 

NA 




Benzaldehyde . 

100-52-7 

No . 

NA 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Yes 


71-43-2 


2.2 to 7.8 E-06 



. No 

Benzo(a)anthracene . 

56-55-3 

No . 

NA 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 

Benzo(a)pyrene . 

50-32-8 

Yes . 

2.9E-5 (A) 

No . 

. No . 

. No 

Benzo(b)fluoranthene. 

205-99-2 

Yes . 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 

Benzo(g,h,i)perylene. 

191-24-2 

NA . 

NA 

NA . 

. NA. 


Benzo(j)fluoranthene. 

205-82-3 

Yes . 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 

Benzo(k)fluoranthene. 

207-08-9 

Yes . 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 

1,3-Butadiene . 

106-99-0 

Yes . 

2.8E-04 

Yes . 

Yes . 

. No 

Cadmium . 

7440-43-9 

Yes . 

1.8E-03 

Yes . 

. No . 

. No 


218-01-9 


1.1 E-5 (A) 


. No . 

. No 

Crotonaldehyde . 

123-73-9 

No . 

NA 

Yes . 

. No . 

. No 

Diesel Particulate Matter 

NA 

Yes . 

3.0E-4 (A,B) 

Yes . 

. No . 

. No 

Ethyl benzene . 

100-41-4 

No . 

NA 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 


206-44-0 

No . 

NA 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 


50-00-0 


1.3E-05 


. No . 


Indenod,2,3-cd)pyrene . 

193-39-5 

Yes . 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 

Lead compounds . 

7439-92-1 

Yes . 

1.2E-5 (A) 

No . 

Yes . 

. No 

Manganese compounds .... 

7439-96-5 

No . 

NA 

Yes . 

Yes . 

. No 

Methyl tert-butyl ether . 

1634-04-4 

No . 

NA 

No . 

. No . 

. No 


91-20-3 

No . 

NA 



. No 

Nickel compounds . 

7440-02-0 

Yes . 

2.6E-4 (A) 

Yes . 

Yes . 

Yes 

1 -Nitropyrene . 

5522-43-0 

Yes . 

l.lE-4 (A) 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 

Nitrogen oxides (NOx) . 

10102-44-0 

No . 

NA 

Yes . 

. No . 

. No 


85-01-8 

No . 

NA 

NA . 

. NA . 

. NA 


108-95-2 

No . 

NA 



. No 

Pyrene . 

129-00-0 

No . 

NA 

Yes . 

. No . 

. No 

Toluene . 

108-88-3 

No . 

NA 

No . 

Yes . 

. No 

Xylenes (mixed) . 

1330-20-7 

No . 

NA 

No . 

Yes . 

. No 


Note: All information, unless otherwise noted, is from U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. IRIS. Integrated Risk Information System. [Data 
base, online.] Cincinnati, OH: EPA. Available from: http://www.epa.gov/iris. 

NA: Not available 

A: From toxic air contaminant document. Office of Environmental Health Hazard Assessment, California, as cited in Air Toxics Hot Spots 
Program Risk Assessment Guidelines, Part II Technical Support Document for Describing Available Cancer Potency Factors. April 1999. 

B: Listed as “Reasonable Estimate” by California Air Resources Board {Range = 1.3E-4 to 1.5E-3 [(mg/m3]) 

Evidence from Pearson and colleagues (2000) shows an association between an 
elevated incidence of childhood leukemia and children’s exposure to higher than re¬ 
gional urban background concentrations of motor vehicle emissions. Brunekreef and 
colleagues (1997) show that adverse health outcomes, including premature mortality 
and increased morbidity from increased respiratory and cardiovascular effects, are 
associated with the increase in ambient fine particulate matter, e.g., particles less 
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than 2.5 microns in diameter (PM 2 . 5 ) from roadway sources. The recent Multiple Air 
Toxics Emissions Study II (MATES II) performed by the South Coast Air Quality 
Management District for the Los Angeles air basin (SCAQMD 1999) also shows in¬ 
creases in cancer risk due to the presence of known carcinogens such as benzene, 
formaldehyde, 1,3 butadiene, benzo(a)pyrene and other chemical species found in 
diesel particulate matter. Furthermore, there is increasingly strong evidence that 
diesel exhaust may be a significant factor in initiating or exacerbating allergic 
hypersensitivity. Diesel exhaust is also a likely factor for increasing airway reac¬ 
tivity in those with asthma. 

A number of uncertainties are involved in determining the magnitude of health 
hazards associated with pollutants generated by motor vehicles. However, sufficient 
information is available from both human studies and animal studies showing ad¬ 
verse health effects, including cancer, respiratory disease, and premature death 
among populations exposed to motor vehicle emissions at levels found in the urban 
atmosphere. The magnitude of these effects will be determined by several factors, 
including the frequency and duration of exposure, health status, interactions with 
other pollutants, and the differential impact on those individuals that have “hot 
spot” exposures or those found in heavily traveled freeway corridors. This evidence 
demonstrates that populations exposed to air pollutants from motor vehicles in ex¬ 
cess of average regional urban concentrations are likely to experience a significantly 
elevated risk of adverse health effects, and that such risks are well above the levels 
of public health concern. 

These factors argue for conduct of detailed, carefully considered analyses to en¬ 
sure that an excessive exposure burden is not placed unjustly on a subset of the 
population. 

3.0 CARCINOGENIC RISK 

Roadway traffic generates many pollutants categorized as known or suspected 
human carcinogens or considered as potential carcinogens. Table 3.1 summarizes 
the current categorization of diesel exhaust as a carcinogen of by a variety of State, 
Federal, and international organizations. These organizations are consistent in find¬ 
ing that experimental studies demonstrate that diesel exhaust is carcinogenic in 
rats and that the epidemiological data demonstrate that diesel exhaust, which is a 
mixture of many organic and inorganic compounds, is a potential or a probable 
human carcinogen. Table 3.2, developed from the MATES II Study (SCAQMD 1999), 
shows that diesel particulate is the overwhelming contributor to cancer risk in die¬ 
sel exhaust. 


Table 3.1 Regulatory Positions on Cancer and Diesel Exhaust 


Agency 

Animal Evidence 

Human Evidence 

Classification 

NIOSH (1988) 

Confirmatory . 

. Limited . 

Potential carcinogen 

lARC (1989) .. 

Sufficient 

. Limited . 

Probable human carcinogen 

WHO (1996) .. 

Adequate 


N/A 

California ERA 

Demonstrated carcinogenicity .. 

. Causal association reasonable 

Diesel PM designated toxic air 

(1998). 


and likely. 

contaminant 

USEPA draft 
(1999). 

Highly likely or likely . 

. Highly likely or likely . 

Under review 

NIEHS (2000) 

Consistent tumor development. 

. Reasonable . 

Reasonably anticipated to be a 
human carcinogen 

Table 3.2 Unit Risk Factor (URF) Weighted Emissions from MATES II Draft Report 


Species 

Emissions (Ibs/day) URF (xlO-6) 

URF Weighted Emissions 


Diesel emissions other than “diesel 
particulate" 


Benzene. 834 29 24,186 

1,3-Butadiene . 79 170 13,430 

Formaldehyde . 6,136 6 36,816 

Acetaldehyde . 3,066 2.7 8,278 

Cadmium. 1.54 4,200 6,468 

Lead . 0.68 12 8 

Nickel . 0.36 260 94 

Total . 89,280 
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Table 3.2 Unit Risk Factor (URF) Weighted Emissions trom MATES II Draft Report—Continued 


Species 

Emissions (Ibs/day) 

URF (xlO-6) URF Weighted Emissions 

“Diesel particulate” emissions 




22,890 

300 6,867,000 



The Diesel Exhaust Report by the Health Effects Institute (1995) reported that 
a 20 percent to 40 percent greater incidence in lung cancer was found in certain 
occupations, such as railroad workers and truck drivers, that involved repeated ex¬ 
posures to diesel exhaust. Of particular relevance is the study of exposure to diesel 
particulate in long haul and city truckers reported by Steenland et al. (1998) where 
an exposure-response relationship was found. The personal, 8-hour exposures of 
these truck drivers were found to be similar to the ambient exposures of the general 
population and the “highway background” exposure (Zaebst et al. 1991). The health 
implications of such exposures for the general population remain to be determined. 

4.0 NON-CANCER HEALTH EFFECTS OF DIESEL EXHAUST 

4.1 Respiratory Effects 

Several epidemiological studies published in peer reviewed journals by research¬ 
ers both in the U.S. and Europe point to significant respiratory and cardiovascular 
health effects with short-term exposure to airborne particulate air pollution. 

Brunekreef and colleagues (1997, 1999) found reduced lung function and increased 
respiratory symptoms in children living near roadways and linked it to air pollut¬ 
ants from motor vehicle emissions, particularly diesel exhaust. The six communities 
they analyzed were near roadways that carried between 80,000 and 152,000 vehicles 
per day. The truck traffic density over a 24-hour period ranged from 8,000 to ap¬ 
proximately 17,000. Their findings showed a greater association between 
decrements in lung function and truck traffic density than that with automobile 
traffic density. Furthermore, they found a strong association with exposure and 
symptoms in children who lived less than 300 meters from the roadways. 

Measured concentrations of black smoke, which is used as an indicator of diesel 
exhaust particles, and nitrogen dioxide were strongly correlated with distance of the 
monitoring station from the roadway. They found that impaired lung function was 
closely associated with the concentration of black smoke and proximity to the high¬ 
way. 

Several epidemiological studies (Dockery et al. 1993; Pope et al. 1995; Zmirou et 
al. 1998; Pope and Dockery 1999) have shown that short-term exposures to urban 
air pollution can play a significant role in both acute and chronic respiratory and 
cardiovascular disease. These studies show that episodes of particulate air pollution 
are associated with increased hospital admissions for patients with underlying heart 
disease. These effects have been shown to be significant at concentrations of PM2.5 
that are likely to be routinely exceeded by emissions from motor vehicles within 300 
meters of heavily trafficked roadways. 

Mar et al. (2000) found that elemental carbon was significantly associated with 
cardiovascular mortality in Phoenix, Arizona. They attributed the elemental carbon 
fraction primarily to diesel exhaust. 

4.2 Allergenic Responses 

Components of diesel exhaust can act synergistically with bioaerosols, such as pol¬ 
len, to initiate and increase the incidence of allergic airway disease in individuals 
(Diaz-Sanches et al. 1997). Diesel exhaust components at levels typically found in 
urban background hotspots can also exacerbate the onset of symptoms in an allergic 
individual (Ishizaki et al. 1987; Miyamoto 1997; Braun-Fahrlander et al. 1999). 

4.3 Ambient Exposures 

Various studies have attempted to provide estimates for the contribution to fine 
particle mass concentrations made by diesel exhaust. Although direct comparison is 
hampered due to differences in analytical techniques and averaging times used, 
there is an overwhelming consistency in the trends observed, which adds further im¬ 
petus for including a more careful evaluation of environmental impacts on popu¬ 
lations located in close proximity to heavily trafficked roadways. 

Of particular concern is the impact so-called “hot spots” can have on exposure. Al¬ 
though ambient diesel concentrations in urban and suburban areas are generally re¬ 
ported to range from approximately 1 to 5 ?g/m3, “hotspots,” such as heavily trav¬ 
eled roadways and bus stops with a high density of diesel vehicles, can have con¬ 
centrations ranging from 11 to 46?g/m3. Table 4.1 is adapted from EPA’s Draft Re¬ 
port (1999). 
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Table 4.1 Ambient Diesel PM Concentrations Reported from Chemical Mass Balance Modeling 

(Adapted from EPA 1999) 


Author 

Location 

Location/Exposure Type 

Total PM2.5 (std dev), |Tg/ 
m 3 

Diesel PM2.5 (std dev), jxg/ 
m 3 


West LA . 


24.5 (2.0) . 

4.4 (0.6) 

5.3 (0.7) 

1996, 

Southern 

California. 

Pasadena . 

. Urban/Traffic. 

28.2 (1.9) . 


Rubidoux . 

. Suburban/Traffic . 

42.1 (3.3) . 

5.4 (0.5) 


Downtown LA. 

. Urban/Traffic . 

32.5 (2.8) . 

11.6 (1.2) 

Chow et ai. 

Phoenix, AZ area . 

. Urban/Traffic. 

NA. 

4-22a 

1991. 

Caiifornia EPA 

15 Air basins . 

. Rural-urban/Traffic . 

NA. 

0.2-3.61 

1998a. 

Federai High¬ 
way Admin¬ 
istration 

1997. 

NFRAQS 1998 



35.8-83.0 . 

13.2-46.71 

Weiby, CO . 

. Urban/Traffic . 

16.7 . 

1.7 


Brighton, CO . 

. Suburban/Traffic . 

12.4 . 

1.2 


‘PMio 

NA Not available 


Other studies have shown that diesel PM in enclosed vehicles driving on Los An¬ 
geles roadways range from nearly 3 (ig/m^ to 36 [ig/m^ (California EPA 1998b). Sam¬ 
ples collected near the Long Beach Freeway (California EPA 1998a) indicate that 
diesel contributions range from daily averages of nearly 1 pg/m^ to 7.5 pg/m^. 

Brunekreef and colleagues (1997) found that adverse health effects were associ¬ 
ated with diesel particulate levels near roadways in the Netherlands between 7 pg/ 
m^ and 21 pg/m^ of diesel particulate matter (measured with black smoke). Such 
concentrations were measured at monitoring stations within 300 meters of road¬ 
ways. 

5.0 CONCLUSION 

The wide range of particulate matter concentrations, a large fraction of which can 
attributed to diesel exhaust, obtained in the studies referred above indicate adverse 
health effects can reasonably be anticipated among populations exposed to motor ve¬ 
hicle emissions. However, site specific analysis would be required to appropriately 
assess and quantify the expected health impacts for any specific exposed population. 
“Hotspots” such as heavily traveled roadways, bus stops and train stations, have an 
extraordinary impact on localized exposures. Utilizing data from studies such as 
Brunekreef and colleagues (1997) and modeling studies evaluated as part of this re¬ 
view, it is likely that a significantly increased risk of experiencing the adverse im¬ 
pacts associated with motor vehicle emissions would extend 300 to 400 meters from 
the roadway for populations exposed in that area for a significant period of time. 
These populations would include persons residing, attending school and working in 
such areas, and persons traveling for extended periods in highway corridors. 

In summary, both the epidemiological data and toxicological evidence reviewed in¬ 
dicate there would be a significantly increased risk of adverse health outcomes 
through increased carcinogenic risk and effects on the respiratory and cardio¬ 
vascular systems among populations exposed to concentrations of motor vehicle 
emissions expected to be found in the vicinity of heavily traveled highways. The 
data support that under conditions typically reported in monitoring and modeling 
studies of motor vehicle emissions in the vicinity of heavily traveled highways, con¬ 
centrations of diesel-related air pollutants alone are high enough to trigger unac¬ 
ceptable health risks. The risk of adverse health effects is further increased when 
concentrations of gasoline-related air pollutants are added. 
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Attachment 6: Review of Exposure to Toxic Air Pollutants from Mobile 
Sources and the Impact of Expansion of US 95 in Las Vegas, Nevada 

Introduction 

An Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) has been prepared by the Nevada De¬ 
partment of Transportation for improvement and expansion of US-95 in Las Vegas. 
These improvements will include the widening of US 95 to 10 lanes from Rainbow 
to 1-15 (5 miles) and widening to 6 lanes from Craig to Rainbow (5 miles) plus other 
traffic expansion measures. The result will be to increase average annual vehicle 
trips in the widened area and facilitate additional traffic flows on adjoining high¬ 
ways and arterials. As a result vehicle travel in the US 95 corridor near the 1-15 
interchange would be expected to increase from 200,000 average annual daily vehi¬ 
cle trips (AADT) in 2000 to 230,300 by 2020, and north of Summerlin the increase 
will be from 122,000 in 2000 to 212,500 in 20209. The EIS provides a brief evalua¬ 
tion of the impact of additional traffic-generated carbon monoxide, but it does not 
deal with a wide range of other air pollutants emitted from motor vehicles. This 
omission includes the 21 air contaminants from motor vehicles that are classified 
by EPA as toxic or hazardous air pollutantslO. These pollutants are listed in Table 
1 below. 

The importance of these hazardous pollutants to public health has increasingly 
been recognized in recent literature as the result of comprehensive emission and ex¬ 
posure studiesll, as well as by additional public health evidence reviewed by EPA 
as summarized in the Technical Support Document issued in support of the MSAT 
list published pursuant to 201(1) of the Clean Air Act, and in a report prepared on 
the US 95 project by Dr. Jack McCarthy of Environmental Health and Engineering. 
Based on results in studies from major US cities, there is ample basis to conclude 
that the levels of exposure to air toxics from motor vehicles present a significant 
risk of adverse health effects in human populations. These adverse health risks 
should be thoroughly reviewed in a Supplemental EIS for the US 95 project. This 
conclusion is derived from the application of studies of other cities to the specific 
situation along US 95 in Las Vegas. An evaluation of the applicability of studies 
from Los Angeles and elsewhere follows. 

Table 1: List of toxic air emissions from motor vehicles 

Acetaldehyde 

Acrolein 

Arsenic compounds 
Benzene 
1,3-Butadiene 
Chromium 
Dioxins/ Furans 

Diesel Particulate Matter and Diesel Exhaust Organic Gases 

Ethyl benzene 

Formaldehyde 

n-Hexane 

Lead compounds 

Manganese compounds 

Mercury compounds 

Methyl tert-butyl ether MTBE 

Naphthalene 

Nickel compounds 

Polycyclic Organic Matter 

Styrene 

Toluene 

Xylenes 
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Estimation of Present and Future Motor Vehicle Air Toxic Levels 

The present exposure to air toxics from motor vehicles can be estimated for the 
Las Vegas area and for areas adjacent to major highways by extrapolation from the 
results of the Multiple Air Toxics Exposure Study (South Coast Air Quality Manage¬ 
ment District, 2000)(“MATES II”) 12. The MATES II study showed that regional ex¬ 
posures to toxic air pollutants are high enough to cause a significant risk of cancer 
to exposed populations, that the risk is higher for populations exposed within 2 kilo¬ 
meters of major freeway corridors, and that mobile source emissions account for 90 
percent of the cancer risk attributable to all sources of toxic air pollutants. 

The MATES II study did not estimate other adverse health outcomes in addition 
to cancer risk. The toxic air pollutants emitted by mobile sources are also associated 
with other adverse health effects in addition to cancer, including respiratory, cardio¬ 
vascular and allergenic effects. These effects should also be characterized in a Sup¬ 
plementary EIS for the project. 

The MATES II study carried out by California’s South Coast Air Quality Manage¬ 
ment District used an air dispersion model to estimate the regional concentration 
of air toxics emissions from motor vehicles and other sources in the Greater Los An¬ 
geles Basin. As part of the MATES II study, these air contaminants also were meas¬ 
ured in the ambient air at 10 regional sites and 14 microscale sites in the Los Ange¬ 
les Basin. Thirty one air toxics were considered, including the mobile source derived 
emissions considered most significant to human health, such as benzene, 1,3, buta¬ 
diene, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, polycyclic organic matter and diesel particulate 
matter (DPM). Most of these air toxics are carcinogens. The results of the MATES 
II study showed that the air quality model underestimated actual measured con¬ 
centrations at most of the 10 regional monitoring sites, but showed consistently 
close correlations among predicted and measured values to validate the modeling re¬ 
sults. 

The emission rates for the regional fleet of vehicles in the MATES II study was 
derived from the State of California EMFAC model and from air toxics speciation 
provided by the California Air Resources Board (CARB). The air dispersion model 
used the inventory of mobile source and industrial air toxics emissions for the Los 
Angeles area. The model was regional in scale and it produced estimates of the av¬ 
erage concentrations in two kilometer square areas throughout the region. The 
model was able to distinguish between ambient concentrations derived from mobile 
sources and other sources. 

The conclusion of the study was that the aggregate cancer risk for all air toxics 
in the Los Angeles basin was 1,400 in a million (1 in 710). The range of risk is be¬ 
tween 1,120 in a million (1 in 890) and 1,740 in a million (1 in 570). Of the total 
cancer risk 90 percent was contributed by emissions from all mobile sources and 50 
percent by on-road vehiclesl3. Therefore the cancer risk attributable to on-road ve¬ 
hicles is approximately 700 in a million (1 in 1400). The MATES II study also con¬ 
cludes that the differences in risk levels between sites within the Los Angeles Basin 
is primarily related to mobile sources and concentrations are especially high in prox¬ 
imity to major highway corridors. 

When the concentrations of the toxic air pollutants measured at the various moni¬ 
toring sites are plotted on maps as given in the California MATES II study it be¬ 
comes apparent that the highest concentrations of motor vehicle derived air toxics 
are concentrated along the major high traffic freeway corridors, such as US 101, I- 
10, 1-405, I-llO and 1-710 These highways AADT levels are between approximately 
100,000 and 330,000 with AADT levels in the 200,000 range being most common 
in the central urban areasl4. The AADT on impacted sections of US 95 in Las 
Vegas in 2000 was between 122,000 and 200.000 vehicleslS. After widening, plus 
estimated growth in the corridor, the Regional Transportation Commission (RTC) 
projects that the AADT will range from 212,500 to 230,30016 an average increase 
of approximately 38 percent. AADT levels in Las Vegas at present and after the ex¬ 
pansion will fall within the range of AADTs found in the Los Angeles Basin that 
was the subject of the MATES II study. 

The percentage of diesel truck traffic of the total AADT on Las Vegas freeways, 
based on Nevada urban freeways data, is 7 percent and on urban interstate high¬ 
ways is 9 percent. 17 This is close but slightly higher than the percentage of trucks 
on the major freeways and interstates of Los Angeles, which is 6 percentl8. 

Based on comparable AADTs, diesel truck percentages and toxics air emission 
rates from the highway vehicle fleet in the Las Vegas area, comparable ambient air 
concentrations for toxic air pollutants in the US 95 corridor are to be expected after 
discounting the contribution of non-road mobile source emissions. Estimates of re¬ 
gional motor vehicle related air toxics concentrations for the Las Vegas area are 
given in Table 2. 
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Table 2: Estimated Air Toxics Exposure Concentrations from On-Road Motor Vehicle Derived 
Sources for fhe expanded section of US 95 in Las Vegas. Based on High Impact Highway Cor¬ 
ridors in the MATES II Study 


Pollutant 


Ambient Concentration micrograms 
per cubic meter 


Benzene . 4.4 

1,3 Butadiene . 1.7 

Diesel Particulate . 3.1 


Assumptions and Reliability of the Exposure Estimates 

The exposure estimates discussed here are derived from the MATES II study in 
California. For a number of reasons, exposure estimates derived from the MATES 
II study will most likely underestimate maximum exposures in other locations. 
These include: 

1) The MATES II study uses regional computer models and estimates exposures 
to air toxics at average levels within two kilometer squares, not at hot spot loca¬ 
tions. Therefore, the estimates are not worst case nor do they represent the expo¬ 
sure levels for residences close to major highways. Exposure levels close to major 
highways will be higher, and depending on distance, wind direction and other fac¬ 
tors, may be considerably higher. Modeling conducted by Resource Systems Group 
for several highway projects shows that exposures to both gaseous and particulate 
pollution emitted from highways is much greater close to the highway. The results 
of the modeling showed that air toxics concentrations derived from motor vehicles 
on the highway were approximately ten times higher at 40 meters from the highway 
than at 300 meters from the highway. 

2) These estimates represent only a limited number of motor vehicle air toxics. 
The total exposure for all motor vehicle air toxics, and the total cancer risk, is great¬ 
er. 

3) The MATES II study is supported by monitoring data that shows the model 
tends to underestimate ambient exposure levels for air toxics by about 16 percent20. 

4) The MATES II study uses California motor vehicle air emission rates that in 
general, are lower for all vehicle types than the national emission rates that apply 
to the Las Vegas metropolitan area. 

5) Diesel particulate, which is the largest single risk factor from motor vehicles, 
is measured and defined in slightly different ways in modeling and monitoring stud¬ 
ies cited, and in the epidemiological literature used to assess the impact on public 
health. Although there are differences of opinion among experts in the field as to 
the most appropriate measure of diesel PM, it seems most probable that because 
of the way diesel particulate is defined in the MATES II study, the result is that 
total air toxics exposure is, if anything, underestimated rather than overestimated. 

Overall the exposure estimates used in this report to estimate current cancer risk 
in the US 95 corridor are conservative, and likely underestimate actual exposures 
and the magnitude of the health hazard to nearby populations. 

In the future there may be reductions in air toxics emissions rates as increasingly 
more stringent air emissions standards are applied to motor vehicles. However, the 
emissions reduction strategies for heavy-duty vehicles do not apply until 2007, are 
under judicial challenge, and are under review by the current Administration. If re¬ 
tained, they will not be implemented until late this decade and will not significantly 
reduce emissions from vehicles now on the road until those vehicles are replaced. 
Heavy-duty diesel trucks and buses may remain in use for 15 to 26 years with en¬ 
gine rebuilds. 

In the short to intermediate term there will also be improved traffic flows on US 
95 during peak hours that will increase average speeds and reduce the level of some 
non toxic air emissions. However, there is not any clear evidence that increased ve¬ 
hicle speeds during peak hours will significantly reduce overall emissions of air 
toxics. 

Conclusions 

Based on the data provided by the RTC and discussed above the proposed expan¬ 
sion of US 95 is projected to increase to AADT levels 38 percent above 2000 levels. 
Because toxic air pollution is proportional to traffic levels we may expect a cor¬ 
responding increase in air toxics levels in the areas close to the US 95 highway cor¬ 
ridor. The US 96 expansion would increase traffic levels to volumes comparable to 
those in the Los Angeles Basin that were the subject of the MATES II study. 

This brief evaluation demonstrates that the proposed expansion of the highway 
will significantly increase the exposure of the public to air toxics in the neighbor- 
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hoods along the US 96 corridor. The present and future levels of air toxics are prob¬ 
ably at least comparable to levels in parts of Los Angeles adjacent to major free¬ 
ways. These levels are associated with elevated cancer risk and other health prob¬ 
lems as described in the separate report of Dr. Jack McCarthy. The present EIS ig¬ 
nores these significant public health risks. Because these emissions have a signifi¬ 
cant impact on the human environment, a Supplemental EIS is required to evaluate 
the health risks in the corridor and identify alternatives that can mitigate the 
health risk attributable to vehicle travel in the corridor. 
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Executive Summary 


Metropolitan areas where air pollution levels seriously threaten public health are required 
by federal law to establish pollution control plans to limit emissions and then make sure 
that both short* and long*range transportation plans arul decisions conform to those 
emission limits. If transportation plans are anticipated to e.\ceed adopted pollution limits, 
stale and local officials must adopt additional pollution controls or redirect their 
transportation spending away from projects that w ill increase pollution, traffic and 
spraw l. Computer models are a key foundation for this traffic and pollution analysis. 

They determine w hether billions of dollars in transportation investments w ill lead to 
healthful air quality that protects public health, or whether these plans w ill degrade air 
quality and force higher pollution clean-up costs onto business and the public. These 
models also underlie critical stale and lov'd! decisions about w hether it makes sense to 
build new roads and bridges, to expand highways, and support new spraw 1 dex elopmeni, 
or to invest in better transit, sidewalks, and transit-orient^ development. 

The key body of stale and local officials that carries out such activities in the national 
capital region is the Metropolitan Washington CouiKil of Governments and its National 
C'apital Region Transportation Planning Board (“TPB"). which serves as the region’s 
Metropolitan Planning Organization <“MPO"). L'nder Federal laws and regulations. 
MPOs are responsible for a set of regional planning activities including developing long- 
range transportation plans and demonstrating air quality conformity. Until recently, by 
margins that at times have been less than one percent, the TPB has claimed that its 
transportation plans and programs conform to adopted air quality plans. In mid-2001. 
TPB staff adjusted its emission estimates to recognize the much higher than previously 
assumed use of utility vehicles and light trucks in the region, revealing that the 
adopted transportation plan exceeds the adopted and legally binding regional motor 
vehicle air pollution limits. As a result the region cannot add new regionally significant 
highway projects to its transportation plan without offsetting the e.xcess air pollution. 

Our new. detailed review of the TPB traffic and emissions model has revealed additional 
deficiencies in assumptions and methods which have serious implic'ations for air quality- 
planning. the traffic projections for an additional Potomac River bridge, and other 
transportation project evaluations. Most notably: 

• The computer model, and the way that its data have been manipulated, significantly 
overestimates future traffic grow th and congestion, especially on major roads and 
bridges. This overestimation of future traffic demand can be falsely used to support 
the need for additional highway capacity, overestimating future congestion in no¬ 
build scenarios and overstating the benefits of constructing new roadway capacity. 

• The model significantly underestimates expected air pollution from the region's cars 
and trucks especially for scenarios w ith increased roadway capacity. Correcting one 
key identified deficiency in the TPB model, for example, would result in an increase 
in the estimate of motor vehicle emissions of smog-producing volatile organic 
compounds by 12% compared with TPB's estimate for 200.^. 

• The model fails to account properly for induced traffic that will be attracted to new 
roads and fails to reflect how people wilt shift travel in response to congestion. This 
biases the model against investment strategies favoring transit, w alking, bicycling, 
and transit-oriented development. 

• The model fails to account for the quality of conditions in neighborhoi>ds for w alking 
and bicycling, ignoring how these travel options affect transit use. car use. and irip- 
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making and ignoring how support for these travel modes could help cuii> congestion 
and air pollution. 


The TPB has been working on an improved mixlel version for several years, but the 
version reviewed here is the one that has been used in developing the current long>range 
transportation plan and air quality conformity analysis, as well as in the preparation of 
many recent highway planning studies. 

Model Fails to Reflect Congested Travel Speeds 

MPOs rely on computer models in these planning efforts. The models include 
separate but linked travel demand models and air quality modeLs. Modeling 
activities are regulated by federal guidelines. TPB documentation slates: “The 
feed back of congestion speeds resulting from the iranic assignment step is a 
federally mandated requirement for acceptable modeling practice.” 

This requirement is not being adequately met by the TPB model. The 
documentation describes a congestion ^ed feedback step, but this step is too 
weak, and has little effect on the results. For non-work trips, there is no feedback 
at all. Without .strong enough feedback, forecast traffic volumes in the model 
grow in an unrealistic unconstrained manner. This overeslimation of future traffic 
demand can be falsely u.sed to support the need for additional highway capacity. 

Irregularities in Calculations Lead to Underestimated Emissions 

Air pollution is a function of vehicle miles of travel < V'MT) and speed. The most 
serious air pollutant for transportation emissions in the Wa.shington region is 
nitrogen oxide (NOx). a precursor of smog, which is harmful to public health. 

Vehicular emissions are high at low travel speeds, but it is less well known that 
NOx emissions increase at speeds greater than 40 m.p.h. Increasing speeds 
beyond this point increases NOx emissions. NOx emissions per mile at 6.S m.p.h. 
are greater than at 2..S m.p.h. The region cannot solve its NOx problem by 
building roads to increase travel speeds. 

Several improper techniques are used to make the model results appear to 
maintain air quality conformity by lowering calculated NOx emissions. The TPB 
model invalid!)' shil\s traffic from congested links to less congested travel periods 
on a link by link basis. This .shift does not represent “peak spreading" because the 
shills are done at a relatively high level of service. m.p.h. for a large share 
of freeways, and because in some cases the aflernoon peak hour is spread be)’ond 
midnight. This speed range of .^0-3.^ m.p.h. is associated with minimum emissions 
per VMT for NOx. the region’s most critical pollutant. Calculated emissions for 
the most congested periods are reduced by shiAing the traffic from one period to 
another while simultaneously low ering the travel speed to 30-3.*^ m.p.h. for 
adjacent time periods. 

Without these invalid assumptions abi>ut the speed characteristics of tralfic on 
road links congested above a 1.6 WC ratio for emissions analysis, calculated NOx 
emissions in 200.^ would be 1.4 percent greater. This increase of 2.2 tons per day 
would cause the region to exc'eed the maximum allowed under the adopted .state 
air quality control plans by 1.7 tons per day. In addition, calculated VOC 
emissions in 200.^ would be 12.4 percent greater. This increase of 12.6 tons per 
day would also cause the region to exceed significantly the maximum allowed in 
the air quality control plans. Other deficiencies in the MWC'OCi modeling 
methods, such as the use of a shaiply dampened travel time feedback for 
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congested road links in the travel demand analysis process, contribute to 
additional underestimation of emissions. This makes it likely that unless steps are 
taken to correct the MWCXXi models and their emission estimates, the 
Washington metropolitan area will find itself continuing to violate existing Clean 
Air Act air quality standards even aOer 2005, threatening public health. 

Conclusions 

The weakness of the TPB model’s treatment of congestion i^ed feedback on travel 
demand makes it one of the poorest of large metropolitan travel demand models in 
capturing the effects of induced travel demand resulting from new highway con.siruction. 
With these problems, the TPB travel demand model overestimates travel demand in the 
future, and overestimates the benefits of proposed highway improvements. 

These problems are e^cially acute in past .studies of potential new Potomac River 
bridge crossings, all of which were based on this model or previous versions of the 
model. The American Legion Bridge on 1-49.^ highlights these problems. This bridge is 
the closest existing Potomac River crossing to any of the proposed “Techway" routes. In 
202.^. the forecast traffic volume on the bridge is 77,000 vehicles per day hi^er {."iO 
percent) assuming the same capacity as in 2001. The speed being fed back to the trip 
distribution model declines by 1 5 percent. If parameters recommended in the research 
literature were applied, the rt^uciion in speed would be either by 60 percent (Speiss 
function) or 90 percent (BPR function). However, this great an increase would not occur. 
A proper model would produce an intermediate result - an increase in peak houT'peak 
direction travel due to growth in peculation and employment, but much less of an 
increase than assumed in the TPB model. The TPB model includes only very weak 
feedback for work trips and no feedback at all for no-work trips. Therefore, it does not 
accurately model shifts in destination, mode, and travel lime in response to increased 
congestion. 

As the TPB model can not properly forecast reductions in V'MT as a result of congestion, 
it can not properly forecast increases in \’MT that will result from increases in roadway 
capacity. In the context of Potomac River crossings, future traffic volumes on the existing 
bridges, including the American Legion Bridge, are surely overestimated in scenarios 
w ith no new bridges. 

Any forecast travel lime savings with a new bridge would be at least partially ofTset by 
increased congestion caused by induced travel, including congestion at roadw ays leading 
to and from any new bridges. The TPB model overstates the benefits of new roadway 
capacity, and underestimates the costs, including the effecis of increased traffic in other 
areas. 

The TPB and the Metropolitan Washington Air Quality C'ommittee (MWAQC) have 
recently appointed a task force to recommend strategies to reduce air pollution to 
compensate for the excess emissions from increased use of sport utility vdiicles and light 
trucks in the region. There are a number of strategies that could be us^ to solve this 
emission budget shortfall within the transportation planning process, for example by 
delaying some traffic-inducing road projects to accelerate funding of new bus and railcar 
purchases, promoting enq>loyer-paid commuter transit benefits, and investing in bicycle 
and pedestrian access to schools and transit stops. 


The TPB has recommended that about half of this emission budget shortfall be eliminated 
- on paper - sinq>ly by adjusting what it believes to be faulty m^l assumptions about 
the composition of traffic on local roads and accessing park-and-ride lots in the region. 
Any modification of the TPB models to refine the analysis of traffic and its emissions 
should also correct the deficiencies noted in this report. Failure to do so w ould raise 
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serious questions about compliance of (he region's planning process with the ('lean Air 
Act regulations guiding modeling and use oC the latest and best planning assumptions. 
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Deficiencies in TPB Model and Appiication 

Overview 

The Metropolitan Washington Council orCiovemmenis National C'apiial Region 
Transportation Planning Board (‘TPB*’) is the region's Metropolitan Planning 
Organization (“MPO**). Under Federal laws and regulations. MPOs are responsible for a 
set of regional planning activities including developing long-range iran^iriation plans 
and demonstrating air quality conformity. 

MPOs rely on computer models in these planning efforts. The models include separate 
but linked travel demand models and air quality models. 


Travel Demand Modeling 

The TPB travel demand model is a “four-step" model similar to those in use in other 
regions in the United States. The four steps are: 

1) Trip Generation - Origins and destinations are calculated for each tran.sporiation 
analysis zone (TAZl. for each trip type, for each time period. A single origin or 
destination is called a “trip end." 

2) Trip Distribution - The trip ends calculated in step 1 are connected to form 
complete trips. These are “person trips" arul include both auto and transit trips. 

3) Mode (Ttoice - The person trips are divided among transit trips, auto drive alone 
trips, and auto shared ride trips. (The TPB model does not model nonmotorized 
trips.) 

4) Assignment ~ The auto trips are assigned to each link of the highway network. 

The purpose of the travel demand mode) is to appro.Kimaie human behavior. Wltile the 
four steps are presented individually and usually are calculated sequentially, they must 
alw ays be thought of as parts of a complex process. People make their decisions 
simultaneously, i.e. (hey decide where they are going, and how (hey are going to get there 
at the same time. 

Consider a potential traveler who anticipates severe congestion in (raveling to a specific 
desiination at a particular time. This information is only available to the travel demand 
model aBer assignment (the fourth step). However, (his e.xpectation of congestion 
certainly affects where the trip is destined (trip distribution), how the trip will be made 
(mode choice), and possibly whether the trip will be made at all (tnp generation). 

The TPB travel demand model attempts to address this problem by introducing feedback 
between the four steps. The model documentation shows that congested model ouq>ut 
from (he assignment step feeds back to influence trip distribution and mode choice 
decisions. 

This is acceptable in principle, but there are two major problems w ith the 
implementation. First, only work trips are affected at all. This represents a fairly small 
and decreasing share of all trips. Second, the feedback process for w ork (rips is w eakened 
to the point that it has little eftecL 

The assignment step of the travel demand model calculates a travel speed for each one¬ 
way link in the network. This ipeed is calculated as a function of the model volume, the 
link capacity, and the link free-flow speed. 
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For example, most free^vay links are coded in the TPB model with capacities of 1182 
vehicles per lane per hi>ur and 60 m.p.h. speed. More information must be given for these 
values to be fully understood The capacity number is for “level of service C“. where 
level of service (LOSl is a scale running from “A” to “F'. with A indicating free flow 
traffic, and F representing severe congestion. Therefore. 1182 does not represent the 
ultimate capacity, but rather a volume at a fairly good level of service. Similarly, the 
speed represents conditions at level>or>sen'ice C. At free^flow corulitions, the .speed is 
assumed to be 15 percent higher or 69 m.p.h. (This typical example is for Ring 8 
freeways). 

The model speed is calculated using a relationship published by the Bureau of Public 
Roads many years ago (before there was a Federal Highway Administration), and is 
generally known as the “BPR curve." Figure 1 below illustrates the forecast model speed 
as a function of vehicles per lane per hour, using the freeway case as described above. 


Figure 1: BPR Volume>to>Oelay Function for Freeways Using TPB 
Assumptions 



As shown in Figure I. the BPR function calculates high average speeds at small volumes, 
up to 69 m.p.h.. and decreasing speeds at lower volumes. 22 m.p.h. at 2400 vehicles per 
lane per hour. The value of 2400 vehicles represents the upper end of accepted values for 
ultimate capacity. 

As shown in Figure 2. the TPB model modifies the BPR function for volumes exceeding 
two times levcl-of-scrvicc C. The result is higher calculated speeds for volumes far in 
excess of ultimate capacity than if the standard BPR curv'e were applied. 
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Figure 2: Comparison of BPR and TPB Volume-to-Delay Functions 



There is a corrc$pondin}i assumption made in the air emissions anal>'sis process. In this 
case, the delay curve is not damped but actually clipped at 1.6 times LOS C capacity. 

There are two major impacts of these assumptions, which are discussed in more detail in 
later sec'tions; 

1) The feedback from travel delay is weakened significantly. 

2) Calculated air emissions arc minimized. 

There are five other related problems in the TPB modeling process. 

First, use of LOS C capacit)', also called design capacity, is no longer considered to be 
the best practice. In woric done for the U.$. Dq)artment of Transportation and published 
in 1991. Alan J. Horowitz outlines the reasons for using l.OS E/F capacity, or‘"ultimate 
capacity,” 

• Ultimate capacity has a consistent meaning across all facility types, while design 
capacity docs not. For example, it is a relatively simple matter to relate the 
capacity of an intersection to the capacity of the street approaching that 
intersection. 

• Ultimate capacity is alwa>'s easier to compute than design capacity. Finding the 
design capacity of a signalized intersection is especially difHcult. 

• Ultimate capacity can be more easily related to traffic counts than design 
capacity, which would also require estimates of density, percent time delay, 
reserve capacity' or stopped delay . 

• Ultimate capacity is the maximum volume that should be assigned to a link by the 
forecasting model. Design capacity docs not give such firm guidance during 
calibration and forecasting. (Horowitz. Alan J. Delay-Volume Relations for 
Travel Forecasting; Based on the 1985 Highway Capacity Manual. 1991. 
http:M’tmip.fhwa.dot,gov''clcaringhousc''dos''generali’'chTt.'ch4.stm) 

Second, the implicit assumption in the TPB model concerning the ultimate capacity for 
freew a)’s is wrong. By limiting traffic volume to 1.6 times the LOS C capacity in the air 
emissions estimation process (or 1981 vehicles per lane per hour), the TPB model, in 
effect, sets this as the ultimate capacity'. As shown in Figure 3 below taken from the 
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Highway Capacity Manual (Transportaiion Research Board. 2000), level of service for 
freeway links is defined for volumes as high as 2.400 vehicles per hour per lane. 


Figure 3: Speed^Flow Relationships for Freeways 


DKRir 13-2. SPKD-flOWReiArx:«SM)?SfOR0ASCfRE£e*Y$tOJiiEltTS 



Source; Htghwxtv Capaatv Manual. Washington DC: Transportation Research Board. 

2000 . 

The Highway Capacity Model also identifies freeway segments in the Washington DC' 
area among their lists of the highest observed traffic volumes. These include 1*66 in 
Fairfax carrying 2,650 vehicles per lane per hour for a 4>lane freeway, and 1*495 in 
Montgomety C'ounty carrying 2.498 vehicles per lane per hour on a 6-lane section 
(Exhibit 8-19, p. 8-19).' 

Third, the TPB model operates as a daily mt>del. Most other larger U.S. regions now have 
travel demand models that divide the day into several time periods. This provides the 
basis for more accurate travel forecasts and air emis.sions estimates. As w ill be discussed 
below, the time-of-day post processing done in the air emissions c'alculations cannot 
overcome the weaknesses inherent in a daily travel model. 

Fourth, the TPB model uses a discredited incremental assignment technique instead of 
the almost universally applied equilibrium method. Again, we will describe the correct 
practice first, and then discuss why the TPB practice is unacceptable. 

Travel times over the roads of the netw ork increase in relation to traffic flows. Therefore, 
trips shift from more congested routes to less congested routes until all routes are equally 
congested, as measured by a weighted sum of travel time and vehicle (grating cost from 


' Conditions at these high volumes represent unstable flow. If traffic flow breaks down 
for any reason, and traffic is slowed, it is impossible to sustain these high traffic volumes 
at lower speeds, and it can take significant time for the higher speeds to be regained. 
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origin to destination. A good assignment model seeks lo assign each vehicle lo the 
”shorte.si route", the route u ith the least generalised travel cost. In a complex urban 
system, more than one route may ofTer the least generalised cost. The assignment has 
achieved equilibrium conditions when no vehicle can reduce its cost by switching routes. 
This is defined as a "user optimal” condition. 

Equilibrium assignment algorithms in use at most large MPOs reassign tralTic in a series 
of iterations until this equilibrium condition is approached. AHer each iteration, the travel 
times between transportation analysis zones are recalculated and refined. 

In contrast, the TPB model uses an incremental assignment process that very poorly 
matches the desired equilibrium condition. Four increments of traffic are assigned, each 
representing 2.^ percent of the total traffic volume. At the beginning of each increment, 
travel times are recalculated. Therefore, the travel times for the first increment are ba.sed 
on 0 percent of the traffic, the times for the second increment are based on 2.S percent of 
the traffic, and the times for the third increment are based on .^0 percent of the traffic. 

The travel times calculated for the fourth and final increment of traffic loading are based 
on the results of the previous increment, and therefore include only 7.5 percent of the 
traffic. 

This is critical because traffic will generally operate very smoothly at 75 percent of the 
peak period traffic volumes, yet break down completely at 100 percent, lliis is another 
way in which the TPB model short circuits an important feedback between congestion 
and traffic volume. 

The MINIJTP travel demand modeling software used by TPB includes an equilibrium 
assignment cation. However, if incremental assignment techniques are unavoidable, the 
standard BPR coefficients should be replaced with coefficients that cause reductions in 
modeled speed equivalent lo 100 percent of traffic w hen only 75 percent of the model 
traffic is loaded, in this way. at least the fourth and final increment will reflect 
appropriate levels of congestion, even if the first three do not. In the current TPB 
implementation, none of the assignment increments reflect proper levels of congestion. 
Fifth, the old BPR coefficients do not calculate speeds that are consistent with more 
modem research. The primary focus of the 1991 Horowitz report quoted earlier was to 
develop improved coefficients. Figure 4 below shows the TPB function (in this example, 
for Ring 8 freeways) as compared with two alternatives that belter fit observed speeds. 
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Figure 4: Comparison ofTPB Voiume-to-Delay Function to Best 
Practice (Horowitz Prepared for U.S. D.O.T. 1991) 



Wc have calculated the two Horowitz recommended functions assuming a free flow 
speed of 70 m.p.h. and a capacity of 2200 vehicles per lane per hour. 


The curve labeled “H-BPR” is of the BPR functional form, but w ith more updated 
coefficients. The curve labeled **H-Spciss" fits observed data even better. It is notable 
how very dilTcrcnt these volume^delay relationships arc as compared to the one built into 
the TPB model. The TPB model underestimates speeds in the very prcv'alent range of 
MOO - 2200 vehicles per lane per hour, and then overestimates speeds at the highest 
volumes. At the point where ultimate capacit>' is approached and exceeded, and the 
congestion feedback should be strongest, the TPB model provides only veiy weak 
feedback. 


This discussion has focused on freeways because of their importance in travel demand 
modeling and emissions modeling. Howev'er. the problems described are not limited to 
freew a>'s. but are present for all tvpcs of roadway links. 


Air Emissions Modeling 

This section of the report critiques the Air Qualit}' Conformity Determination of the 2000 
Constrained Long Range Plan and the FY2001-2006 Transportation Improvement Plan 
for the Washington Metropolitan Region, dated October 18.2000. conducted by the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments (MWCOG). the Metropolitan 
Planning Organization (MPO) for the Washington. D.C. urban area. 

Serious technical deficiencies arc present in the Conformity Analysis documentation. The 
MWCOG has failed to use commonly accepted practices, and instead has used practices 
that are not consistent with EPA requirements. These technical deficiencies seriously 
undermine the credibility of the emissions estimates reported in the conformity 
determination report. 

Four major errors and inconsistencies in the MWCOG conformity analysis have been 
identifK^. 

1. The vehicle miles of travel (VMT) mix used in the MOB!LE5b emissions 
modeling conducted by the MWCOG is inconsistent with EPA default values 
(values used unless there is more accurate local information), as well as national 
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trends being observed in cities around the country. N^liile TPB is now addressing 
this problem in its propo.sed conformity analysis released on December 19. 2001 
for public comment, it is not a new pr<^lem. There has been a major problem 
even withitul the increase in SU\' purchases. 

2. MWCXXj only generated emission factors for 13 difTerent speeds despite the fact 
that link spee^ in the model vary from less than 2.S mph to more than 65 mph. 
This is not only unnecessary because M()BlLE5b can calculate emission factors 
for all speeds ^Iween 2.5 and 65 mph. but is also inaccurate. 

3. MWCOCi also uses a clipped BPR equation to calculate congested speeds for use 
in the emissions analysis. In the clipped BPR equation, the Volume to C'apacity 
(VVC) ratio is restricted to values less than or equal to 1.6 which maintains 
unrealistically high s^eds during congested time periods and reduces ^eds 
during uncongested time periods. Use of a restricted BPR equation and 
subsequent MWC'CXi implementation results in a relatively large number of links 
having speeds in the middle range of the pollutant emissions curves, where 
emission factors are minimized. 

4. Excess traffic volume is shiRed between time periods to accommodate the V/C 
ratio restriction. Excess volume remaining alter the tenth and final time period 
represents 1.370.000 vehicle miles of travel in the 2025 emissions analys^. Since 
this volume cannot be moved into another time perii>d. more than 1.500 links in 
the 2025 network are still over capacity at midnight. This result is totally 
unreasonable. In addition, the WC ratio used to calculate congested speeds on 
these links is inconsistent with the actual volume in the tenth time period. 


MOBlLESb Emissions Modeling Assumptions 
VMT D/strfbution by Veh/c/e Type - VMT Mix 

The vehicle miles of travel (VMT) distribution by vehicle type, also known as the V'MT 
mix. is a very important user input into the Environmental Protection Agency's 
MOBlLE5b vehicle emissions model. The VMT mix specifies the fraction of total 
highway VMT that is accumulated by each of the eight vehicle types. The eight vehicle 
types in the MOBILE are listed below: 

LDGV ■ light>duty gasoline vehicles 
LDCjTI ■ light*duty gasoline trucks, 1 
LDCjT 2 *■ light-duty gasoline truck.s. 11 
HDCjV ■ heavy-duty gasoline trucks 
LDDV • light-duty die.<iel vehicles 
LDDT ■ light-duty diesel trucks 
IIDDV • heavy-duty diesel vehicles 
MC ■ motorcycles 

The V'MT mix used in the MOBlLE5b emissions modeling conducted by MWCCXJ for 
the adopted conformity analysis of the 2000 C'onstrained Long Range Transportation 
Plan is inconsistent with EPA default values as well as national trends being observed in 
cities around the country. The default VMT mix in MOBiLE5b is based on national 
averages and changes over time (calendar years). There are three main trends driving the 
shills in VMT. The first is a shin in sales from light duty passenger cars to light duty 
trucks. The next two have to do w ith the dieselization of trucks in general. Light duty 
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diesel trucks are increasing in sales over lime as compared to light duty gasoline trucks. 
The same trend can be seen even more noticeably, with heavy duty diesel trucks 
replacing heavy duly gasoline trucks. The VMT mix used by MWC(Xj did not reflect 
these documented national trends. MWCCXi has redefined the VMT mix using new local 
data for the 2001 Constrained Long Range Plan (CLRPi update for the 2002*07 
Transportation Improvement Program. It w ould be of value to compare this new data 
w ith the EPA default values and national trends. 

Table 1 shows the urban and rural VMT mix used by MWC'OG for the 2000 C’LRP 
update and the 200.^ MOBlLE^b national default values. 


Table 1: MWCOG and MOBILESb Default VMT Mix 


MOBILESb 

LDGV 

LDGTI 

LDGT2 

HDGV 

LDD\' 

LDDT 

HDDV 

MC 

M\VC(K; Urban 

0.820 

0.09I 

0.014 

0.0I6 

0.014 

0.000 

0.029 

0.0I6 

M\\'COG Rural 

0.750 

0.150 

■Ml 

0.021 

0.012 

0.000 

0.038 

0.0I6 

2005 EPA Delault 

0.600 

0.197 

0.087 

0.0.51 

0.002 

0.002 

0.075 

0.006 
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MWCXXJ VMT from lighl-duty gasoline vehicles (LDCJVsl is 37 percent and 25 percent 
higher than the EPA default for urban and rural areas respectively. In addition, the VMT 
from light duly gasoline trucks (LDCjTs) I and II is 63 percent and 43 percent lower than 
the EPA default for urban and rural areas respectively. Only 10.5 percent of the urban 
MWCO<j \'MT is from LD(iTs. while the national default is 2S.4 percent. Finally, the 
VMT fraction for lightnluiy diesel trucks is zero in both urban and rural areas. These are 
very peculiar assumptions for VMT mix. No documentation about the MWCOG V'MT 
mix assumptions for the 2000 CLRP have been provided beyond the fractions 
themselves, so it is dilTicult to comment further about the basis for these assunq}lions. 

Not only were the fractions used by MWf'OCi for the 2000 C’LRP inconsistent with the 
EPA defaults, but they are likewise inconsistent with the emission modeling being 
conducted by other urban areas around the county. Table 2 shows VMT mix assumptions 
being employed in other cities in the United States. 


Table 2: VMT Mix Assumptions from Other U.S. Cities 


MOBILE5b 

liXA 

LiM:ri 

i.iKri2 

IIIXA 

i.iun 

IJJDT 

IlDDV MC 

MWeXX: Uiban 

0.820 

0.091 

0.014 

0.016 

0.014 

0.000 

0.029 0.016 

Atlanta. GA 

0.655 

0.160 

0.082 

0.028 

0.009 

0.002 

0.062 0.002 

1 lou!4on. TX 

0.699 

0.171 

0.076 

0.018 

0.002 

0.001 

0.031 0.002 

Las Vegas. MV ! 

0.545 

0.387 

0.025 

0.002 

0.003 

0.003 

0.006 0.029 

New Haven. CT 

0.624 

0.193 

0.089 

0.033 

0.002 

0.001 

0.057 0.001 

Tcmoc. AZ (EPA default) 

0.600 

0.197 

0.087 

0.031 

0.002 

0.002 

0.075 0.006 

Salt Lake City, UT {EPA defauh | 

0.600 

0.197 

0.087 

0.031 

0.002 

0.002 

0.075 0.006 


In comparing the MWCOG 2000 CLRP VMT fractions against the data from other urban 
areas, two things arc immediately evident. The MWCOG fraction of VMT from light- 
duty gasoline vehicles is much higher, while the fraction of VMT from light-duty 
gasoline trucks is much lower. Not only is this modeling assumption inconsistent with 
national trends, it is completely contrary to what is actually happening in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

A July 8.2001 article in The Washington Post entitled “SUV's Drive Area to Pollution 
Violations** reponed on the growing number of spon utility vehicles (SUVs) on the city’s 
highways; 

“Ronald Kirby, a transportation specialist for the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, said his staff concluded what it first suspected last 
month: The number of SUV's had risen far more rapidly than predicted, increasing 
the amount of pollution sent into the air. 

“Five years ago. SUVs were thought to represent about 15 percent of personal 
vehicles on area roads. Kirby said. Now the figure is pegged at 25 percent. With 
SUVs accounting for half of new purchases, he said, the larger vehicles are bound 
to become an even greater percentage of the mix.” 

If one in four vehicles on the road in metropolitan W'ashington is indeed a SUV', and 50 
percent of new purchases are SUVs. the VMT mix used by the MWCOG in their 
MOBILE emissions modeling is completely wrong. Light-duty gasoline trucks I. 

(LDGTl ) arc trucks less than 6.000 pounds. LGDT2 arc trucks between 6.000 and 8.500 
pounds. Therefore. VMT from SUVs should be accounted for in one of these two vehicle 
types. De^itc the report that 25 percent of all personal vehicles in the metropolitan 
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Washington area are SUV's, the MWCXXi had assumed that only 10.5 percent of the total 
V'MT was from light-duty gasoline trucks in their MOBILE emissions modeling. 

The VMT mix input has a dramatic efTeci on the nitrogen oxide <NOx) emission factors 
produced by MOBILE5b. Increasing the fraction of VMT from trucks significantly 
increases the total regional NOx emissions. 

To demonstrate the impact of different VMT mix assumptions, we ran MOBILE5b using 
the EPA 2005 defaults and the urban VMT mix used by MWCOCJ for the 2000 CLRP. 

All other MOBlLE^b inputs were held constant. Figure 5 is an emissions profile for 2005 
nitrogen oxide emission factors using the EPA default and MWCXXJ V'M'T mix. 


Figure 5: NOx Emission Profile using Defauit and MWCOG VMT Mix 



The NOx emission factors based on the default VMT mix arc significantly higher than 
the 2000 CLRP MWCOG emission factors. On average, the percent difference between 
the default and MWCOG emission factors is 27 percent. Therefore, using the default 
VMT mix would produce total emissions 27 percent higher than those calculated 
originally by MWCOG. MWCOG has acknowledged that NOx emissions were 
significantly underestimated in the 2000 CLRP by using an invalid VMT mix. with too 
much V'MT from light-duty gasoline vehicles and not enough V'MT from light-dut>' 
gasoline trucks. 

If the emissions had been estimated using EPA defaults, the motor vehicle emission 
budget (MVEB) for the MWCOG metropolitan statistical area (MSA) would be exceeded 
by almost 43 tons per day. In the 2005 honzon year, the margin between calculated 
emissions and the MVEB is only 0.8 tons per day. MWCOG has developed new V'^MT 
mix factions that it says reflect actual conditions in the Washington area and this resulted 
in significantly higher emissions estimates for the 2001 CLRP update conformity 
analysis. A closer examination of how these new V'MT mix fraction assumptions vary 
from the EPA defaults is warranted. 


Modeled Average Speeds 

Emission factors vary' considerably with the average speed assumed. The values input for 
average ^cd in MOBILE5 have a significant impact on the resulting emission factors 
for exhaust and running loss emissions. MOBILE5 will calculate emission factors for 
average speeds of 2.5 to 65.0 mph. in increments of 0.1 mph. It is important to note here 
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that the emission factors produced by the MOBILES model are not a linear function of 
average speed See Figure 5 for a NOx emission profile. 

MWCOCj ran the MOBILES model for 13 different speeds at S mph increments (S. 10. 

IS. and soon up to 6S). MWCOO performs a link>based emissions calculation. 
Specifically, an emission factor corresponding to the speed on a link in the netwoilc is 
multiplied by the VMT on that particular link. The emissions on all links in the network 
are then summed to produce the total regional emissions. MWCOG only generated 
emission factois for 13 different speeds despite the fact that link speeds in the model vaiy 
from less than 2.5 mph to more than 65 mph. In performing the emissions calculation, the 
5 mph emission factor generated by the MOBILE model was used for all links with 
congested speeds between 2.5 and 7.5 mph. The 10 mph emission factor was used for 
speeds between 7.5 and 12.5 mph and so on. This is not only unnecessary because 
MOBILE5b can calculate emission factors for all speeds between 2.5 and 65 mph. but is 
also inaccurate. The following sample calculations will illustrate how emissions are 
underestimated by the MWCOG methodology. 

The sample network below consists of 5 links with congested speeds of 53.54.55.56. 
and 57 mph. The MWCXXj methodology would use the 55 mph emission factor for each 
link despite the variance in link .speed and the fact that each speed has a distinct emission 
factor. The results of the sanq>le calculation following the MWC'OG methodology are 
presented in Table 3. 


Table 3: Sample Emissions Calculation Using MWCOG Methodology 


Link 

Speed 

55 mph NOX 
EnmskHi Factor 
(trams/mile) 

\MT 

Total 

Embdons 

1 

53 

2J2I 

50 

116.05 

2 

54 

2.321 

75 

174.08 

3 

55 

2.321 


.348.15 

4 

56 

2.321 

■tn 


5 

57 

2.321 

■a 

754.33 



TOTAL 

KEa 

1798.78 


Now we will repeal the analysis by correctly applying unique MOBILE5b emission 
factors for each distinct link speed. The results of the sample calculation following the 
correct methodology' are presented in Table 4. 

Table 4: Sample Emissions Calculation Using Correct Methodology 


Link 

Speed 

NO.X Emission 
Factor 
(cmms/mile) 

\MT 

Total 

Emissions 


53 

2.201 

50 

110.05 

2 

54 

2.260 

75 

169.50 

3 

55 

2.321 

150 

.348.15 

4 

56 

2.384 

175 

417.20 

5 

57 

2.448 

325 

795.60 



TOTAL 

775 

1840.50 
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The MW(”0(j meihodology produces total NOx emissions of 1798.78 grams. However, 
correctly applying unique emission factors for each link yields total emissions equal to 
1840.50 grams. I^erefore. the MWC'CXi methodology has underestimated total emissions 
in this sample calculation by 2.3 percent. Given the narrow margin by which MWCXXi 
reportedly meets the 2005 MVEB for NO.x (by less than 1 ton per day) this potential 
underestimation is very significant. The emissions reported in the MWCCXj Air Quality 
Conformity Determination dated October 18.2000 are at the very- least incorrect and may 
have been underestimated by their calculation methodology. MWCOG .should repeal 
their emissions analysis by generating unique emission factors for speeds between 2.5 
and 65 mph instead of only running the MOBILE model for 13 different speeds at 5 mph 
increments. This same methodological problem leads to some underestimation of 
emissions in the revLsed MWCXXi conformity analysis for the 2001 C'LRP. 


Restrained Speed Equation 

MWCO<j post-processes model free-flow .speed in order to calculate congested 
(restrained) ^eds for use in the emissions analysis. MWCCXj uses the following 
adapted Bureau of Public Roads < DPR) equation to calculate congested speeds by time 
period; 

Sr - (Sc * 1.1.5) / (1 + 0.1.5 • (>7(’)''4) 


Where: 


Sr ■ Restrained speed 
Sc - LOS “C’ Speed 
V7C ■ Volume to capacity ratio 

In post-processing, this equation is subjected to an additional constraint. The V/C ratio is 
not allowed to exceed 1.6. If the \7C ratio exceeds 1.6. the excess volume is displaced 
into the following time period. There are ten time periods in total. 

Under heavily congested conditions, the BPR equation is reduced to the follow ing by 
restricting the V/C ratio to a maximum of 1.6: 

Sr - 0..58 • Sc 


Therefore, regardless of link volume, the free^flow speed can only be reduced by 42 
percent during congested conditions. In the MWC'CXI travel demand model, typical 
freeway spee^ at LOS C are 60 mph (these speeds vary somewhat depending on the 
road's location, which is coded by 'ring codes' which radiate out from (he Central 
Bu.siness District of the District of C'olumbia). Due to the \7C constraint implemented by 
MWC'CXi, the lowest possible congested freeway speed for Ring 8 is 35 mph (60 * 0.58 
■ 35). Figure 6 shows the full set of restrained freeway speed equations used by 
MWC'CXi for all rings. The conformity report indicates. “The results of this process were 
validated w ith observed speed data conducted in the District of C'olumbia and Beltw ay 
data.” However, no other documentation has been provided w hich validates the use of 
this V/C restrained BPR equation. This a^^ct of the MWCOG post-pri>ces.sing has 
implications in the emissions analysis because the NOx emission curve is relatively flat 
between 30 and 40 mph (See Figure 5). However, the emissions curve increases as speeds 
fall below 30 mph. If congested speeds were allowed to continue falling below the levels 
at which the MWCOG model freezes them (e.g., 35 mph in ring 8,33 mph in ring 7.30 
mph in ring 5. etc.), which they likely do in reality during peak hours, the NOx emissions 
from freeways would increa.se. This is particularly significant in this area where about 40 
percent of total 2005 VMT is from freeways. 
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Figure 6: Restrained Freeway Speed Equation Used by MWCOG 
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Figure 7 shows a typical volume-delay function used by TPB to translate hourly traffic 
volumes into traffic speeds to estimate emissions (in this case for Ring 8> as well as the 
Horowitz BPR volume-itelay function presented earlier in this report. During the most 
prevalent highway conditions (1000 to 2000 vehicles per lane per hour), the TPB curve 
yields freeway speeds slower than the Horow itz BPR curve. Due to the nature of the NOx 
emissions curve, the total NOx emissions resulting from the TPB volume delay function 
w ill be less than the emissions calculated from speeds based on the Horowitz 
formulation. During congested conditions (greater than 2200 vehicles per lane per hour) 
the TPB curve yields speeds greater than the Horowitz BPR curve. Congested speeds are 
limited to a minimum of 35 mph because of the V7C constraint. NOx emissions are also 
underestimated in this region because NOx emission factors increase below 30 mph. The 
TPB volume-delay curve implemented with a V7C constraint minimizes NOx emissions 
lx>th by relying on low ifieeds during uncongested periods and then by assuming a 
minimum speed of 35 mph during times of heavy congestion. 



Hourly Traffic Shifting 

Excess traffic volumes during congested time periods are moved into less congested time 
periods in order to restrict the V7C ratio to v-alues less than 1.6. Therefore, less congested 
periods such as 9:00 to I0;00 AM become more congested as excess volume from the 
morning peak hours are moved into this shoulder period. Speeds which would have been 
relatively high are reduced by the additional excess volume from the previous time 
periods. This strateg>' maintains ;q>ced in times of heavy congestion (AM and PM peak 
hours) while reducing sipeed in times of little congestion (midday and evening hours). 

The restricted BPR equation and M WCOG implementation push speeds to the middle of 
the emissions curve by moving volume out of congested periods into uncongested 
periods. Due to the parabolic shape of the emissions curves (Figure 5). this effectively 
minimizes total regional emissions. 

We reproduced the emi5«ions anal>'sis conducted by MWCOG in a series of spreadsheets 
to quantify the impact of the V/C ratio constraint. First, we implemented the MWCOG 
methodology which restricts the V/C ratio to 1.6. Then, total emissions were recalculated 
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u ithoul the \7C restriction. Use of the V7C constraint underestimates 2005 total regional 
NOx emissions by 1.4 percent, and total regional VOC emissions by 12.4 percent. The 
V7C constraint efTeciively minimizes emissions by pushing speeds towards the middle of 
the pollutant curves, allowing the 2005 motor vehicle emissions budget to be met by a 
very narrow margin. Therefore, it is not surprising that total emissions for 2005 exceed 
the MV'EQ when the \7C constraint is removed from the MWCCXi emissions analysis. 


Effect of WC Constraint on Hourly Traffic Distributions 
Traffic distributions for ten discrete time periods of the day were used to process the 24* 
hour model link volumes and speeds from the MWCOCl travel demand model. Hourly- 
capacities and converted hourly volumes were then used in the restrained BPR formula to 
calculate speeds for use in the emissions analysis. However, if the V/C ratio exceeded 
1.6. the excess volume was displaced into the following time period. For example, if 
there was too much volume on a particular link in the .VOO to 4:00 PM linte period to 
satisfy the V7C restriction, the excess volume was moved into the next time period. 4:00 
to 5:00 PM. This shift does not represent “peak .spreading" because the shifts are done at 
a relatively high level of service (e.g.. .^5 mph for ring 8 freeways) and because in some 
cases the afternoon peak hour is spread beyond midnight. Moving e.xcess volume into the 
follow ing time peri^ can continue in this fashion until the last time period is reached 
(7:00 PM to 12:00 AM). Wlui happens to excess volume that trains after the tenth and 
final time period? 

This was obviously a concern for the programmer of the SAS code in the file 
“MRLKclOl.sas" provided to us by MWCXXi. After the section of code that performs the 
V7C check and moves excess volume when necessary, the following comment was 
included in the SAS file. 

* NOTE: rOB MC«, BVBM IF PERIOD 10 VOLUME EXCEEDS MAX VOLUME ; 

* PERIOD 10 VOLUME WILL NOT BE RESET AS IN PREVIOUS TIME PRDS; 

* (WHERE THE HELL IS IT SUPPOSED TO GO, ANYWAY?) 

* BUT VC IS SET TO 1.6 

* PERIOVOL-MRXIOVOL; 

We performed the same V7C constraint and time period analysis in Excel, and found that 
the excess volume remaining after the tenth time period for 2005 represents 448.765 
vehicle miles of travel. Some of the links w ith excess volume remaining after the tenth 
time period in 2005 have been identified in the network. The model link, roadway 
descnption. and VMT are presented in Table 5. 
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u ithoul the \7C restriction. Use of the V7C constraint underestimates 2005 total regional 
NOx emissions by 1.4 percent, and total regional VOC emissions by 12.4 percent. The 
V7C constraint efTeciively minimizes emissions by pushing speeds towards the middle of 
the pollutant curves, allowing the 2005 motor vehicle emissions budget to be met by a 
very narrow margin. Therefore, it is not surprising that total emissions for 2005 exceed 
the MV'EQ when the \7C constraint is removed from the MWCCXi emissions analysis. 


Effect of WC Constraint on Hourly Traffic Distributions 
Traffic distributions for ten discrete time periods of the day were used to process the 24* 
hour model link volumes and speeds from the MWCOCl travel demand model. Hourly- 
capacities and converted hourly volumes were then used in the restrained BPR formula to 
calculate speeds for use in the emissions analysis. However, if the V/C ratio exceeded 
1.6. the excess volume was displaced into the following time period. For example, if 
there was too much volume on a particular link in the .VOO to 4:00 PM linte period to 
satisfy the V7C restriction, the excess volume was moved into the next time period. 4:00 
to 5:00 PM. This shift does not represent “peak .spreading" because the shifts are done at 
a relatively high level of service (e.g.. .^5 mph for ring 8 freeways) and because in some 
cases the afternoon peak hour is spread beyond midnight. Moving e.xcess volume into the 
follow ing time peri^ can continue in this fashion until the last time period is reached 
(7:00 PM to 12:00 AM). Wlui happens to excess volume that trains after the tenth and 
final time period? 

This was obviously a concern for the programmer of the SAS code in the file 
“MRLKclOl.sas" provided to us by MWCXXi. After the section of code that performs the 
V7C check and moves excess volume when necessary, the following comment was 
included in the SAS file. 

* NOTE: rOB MC«, BVBM IF PERIOD 10 VOLUME EXCEEDS MAX VOLUME ; 

* PERIOD 10 VOLUME WILL NOT BE RESET AS IN PREVIOUS TIME PRDS; 

* (WHERE THE HELL IS IT SUPPOSED TO GO, ANYWAY?) 

* BUT VC IS SET TO 1.6 

* PERIOVOL-MRXIOVOL; 

We performed the same V7C constraint and time period analysis in Excel, and found that 
the excess volume remaining after the tenth time period for 2005 represents 448.765 
vehicle miles of travel. Some of the links w ith excess volume remaining after the tenth 
time period in 2005 have been identified in the network. The model link, roadway 
descnption. and VMT are presented in Table 5. 
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C'ongestion is more severe in future analysis years 2015. 2020. and 2025. As congestion 
increases and the V7C restriction is maintain<^. more and more excess volume will 
remain aOer the tenth tinte period. \^^e once again performed the same V7C atnstraint and 
time period analysis in Excel, and found that the excess volume remaining aOer the tenth 
time period for 2025 increases to 1.372,311 vehicle miles of travel. This volume cannot 
be moved into another time period since the tenth and final time period represents 
7:00PM to 12;00AM. Therefore, the volume is maintained within the tenth time period 
and as a result, there are more than 1.500 links in the 2025 network that are considered 
over capacity at midnight. This result is completely unreasonable. In essence, the amount 
of daily traffic assigned to certain links in the model does not fit within a 24-hour period, 
in the nine periods prior to the 7:00PM to 12:00AM time period, the lime period volume 
IS tested against the V/C constraint. If the time period volume is less than the maximum 
allowable volume, the V/C ratio is calculated according to the link volume. If the time 
period volume exceeds the maximum allowable volume, the excess volume is displaced 
into the next time period and the \7C ratio is set equal to 1.6. However, if the tenth time 
period volume e.xceeds the maximum allowable volume it cannot be displaced into 
another time period. Despite this limitation, the V7C ratio is still set to 1.6 when the tenth 
time period volume exceeds the allowed maximum. This V/C ratio is then used to 
calculate congested speed for input into the MOBILE emissions model. Therefore, in 
2025 there are more than 1.500 links that have calculated congested speeds ba.sed on a 
V7C ratio equal to 1 . 6 . which is inconsistent with the actual tenth time period volume that 
exceeds the allowed maximum. The net result is that the MWCfXi model produces 
forecasts of hourly volumes that underestimate traffic volumes especially on high-traffic 
flow congested links during peak hours while overestimating traffic volumes on those 
same linkii during non-peak hours. In both cases this likely leads to underestimation of 
motor vehicle NOx and VOC' emissions. 


Implications of Model Deficiencies on Travei Forecasts 

It is clear that land development and traffic growth follows highway construction. The 
Interstate highway system was originally conceived and fund^ as a civil defense 
measure, as a means to evacuate cities in case of nuclear w ar. Instead. Interstate and other 
highway interchanges have become the centers of development in cities throughout the 
United Stales. Wlien highway capacity is increased, generally it has quickly filled with 
increased traffic flow. 

DeC'orla-Souza and Cohen define this ''induced demand" as an: “increase in daily vehicle 
miles of travel (VMTk with reference to a specific geographic context, resulting from 
e.xpansion of highw ay capacity.''* This definition includes both short-term effects and 
long-term effects. The short-term effects include more trips, longer trips, mote auto trips, 
and auto trips with lower occupancies. The long-term effects follow land used changes 
caused by expanded roadway capacity. 

Induced demand effects are well known both to planners and lay people, but until 
recently they were not quantified. Now there is a rapidly-growing research literature 
quantifying the effects of induced demand. The Annual Meeting of the Tran<^rtation 
Research Board, held in January in Washington D.C.. is the premiere transportation 
conference in the United States, and papers presented at these meetings are approved 
through a peer review process. In the 1997. 1999, and 2000 meetings, seven prq>ers have 
been presented that quantify induced demand. 

The measure used in mosi studies is eluMidty, a basic concept of economics. VrTien the 
supply of a good or service increases, its price drops. NMien the price drops, consumption 
of the product increases. For the majority of Americans, the inc'remental cost of operating 
cars is low enough that the perceived cost is primarily travel time. An increase in lane 
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miles of road capacity (supply) causes a near-term decrease in travel time (price), which 
in turn leads to an increase in vehicle miles (raveled (consumption). 

Elasticity is t'alculated as the ratio of the change in consumption divided by the change in 
supply. For example, if a 10 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled is c'aused by a 10 
percent increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

10 percent f 10 percent ■ 1.0. 

Alternatively, if a 5 percent increase in vehicle miles traveled is caused by a 10 percent 
increase in lane miles, the elasticity is: 

5 percent /10 percent ■ 0..^. 

Research findings from five of the studies presented at the Transportation Research 
Board Annual Meetings are directly comparable and are summarized in Table 6. 


Table 6: Long*Term Regional Elasticity of Vehicle Miles Traveled to 
Lane Miles 


Study 

I ong-icmi rL'gMn.il cIa^tK•lt\ 

Ilansen*^" 


Noland ' 

0.7-1.0 

Fulton et. al.' 

0.5-O.K 

Noland arKl C'ovsart 

(■) 

Marshall" 

0.76 artenals. 0.85 highways 

Average of five studies (highways) 

(TO 


The other two studies use different measures but results an; consistent with (he five 
studies summarized in Table 6. One of the studies (Chu) focuses on the response of V’MT 
to congestion. It stales: “.. an expansion of I percent to an existing capacity of I .IKK) lane 
miles, for example, congestion w ould reduce by one-eleventh of a percent on 
freeways.Chu defines “congestion" as vehicle miles traveled divided by lane miles. 
Therefore, vehicle miles traveled must increase by lO'l 1 percent in C'hu's example. This 
implies an elasticity of vehicle miles traveled to freeway capacity of 0.91. 

In the final study. Barr found elasticities of vehicle miles traveled to travel time of -0..1 to 
•0.5.'* The negative sign nveans that the change in travel is in the opposite direction from 
the change in travel time. For example, if travel time dec'reased by 10 percent. V'MT 
would increase by .^-5 percent. Although the absolute values of 0.3 - 0.5 are lower than 
the 0.5 - 1.0 values presented in the other studies, (hey are not inconsistent. In most 
cases, added capacity is on highways and relatively high-speed arterials. The new 
capacity has higher average speeds than the old capacity, and the percentage change in 
travel time generally is greater than (he percentage change in lane miles. Therefore, the 
calculated elasticity values will have the reverse relationship: elasticity to travel lime will 
appear smaller than the elasticity to lane miles. 

For highways, the average from the five most comparable studies is an elasticity of 0.83. 
This implies that adding a new lane of capacity ad^. on average, traffic equal to 83 
percent of w hat is currently on the adjacent lane of traffic. Some of this traffic will be on 
the w idened, and less congested, road and some will be on extensions of (he w idened link 
or intersecting roads that have not been w idened and are now more congested roads. 
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The Induced Travel Demand Debate 

The statistical case presented above is rather abstract, and it is easy to get confused by 
hou' these numbers are the same as or different that other numbers that have been 
published. For example. Kevin Ileanue made a presentation at the 1997 TRB Annual 
Meeting where he concluded that only 6.0 • 22.1 percent of the VMT growth in the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area between 1960 and 1990 was attributable to induced 
demand.' Ileanue attributed the rest of \'MT growth to increased population, households, 
labor force participation, income, auto availability, and licensed drivers, as well as 
increases in single home ownership, lower development densities, and low real costs of 
gasoline. 

While Meanue's conclusions may appear to contradict the induced demand literature, 
there is really no conflict at all. I leanue does not calculate an elasticity of induced travel 
demand himself. Rather, he simply assumes a range of 0..1 - 1.0 taken from studies 
available at that time. The 22 percent number is run a much smaller number than an 
elasticity of 1.0; it is another way of expressing an elasticity of 1.0 in the context of 
Milwaukee between 1960 and 1990. 

Ileanue did not claim that induced travel growth was insignificant in this 1997 leport. 
only that it was less important in Milwaukee than the great socioeconomic changes 
during that period. Nevertheless. Milwaukee was a poor choice for the case study, as it 
constructed much less road capacity per capita during this period than most American 
urban areas. While Milwaukee demonstrates that VMT increased during that historic 
period without much roadway construction, it can not really address the question of what 
happened with significant roadway construction. 

The rapid socioeconomic changes between 1960 and 2000 have re.sulted in a great 
increase in labor force participation among women, almost universal auto availability, 
and much smaller households. While these have been important engines for VMT growth 
during this historical period, they have run their course and will be much less important 
over the coming decades. 

The study recently done for TPB on induced travel demand" concludes that it is 
unimportant, without contradicting any of the evidence of induced travel demand. This 
study focuses on the 1*270 corridor, where the s-tudy acknowledges that traffic growth has 
been much more rapid following construction than anticipated. The study shows that 
population and employment grow th has also been much more rapid than anticipated, and 
attributes the traffic growth to this rather than the capacity expansion. 

But. this is a pure case of induced trafOc. The study states; “Other induced travel may 
result from longer-term location decisions by households, employers and other facilities.” 
The study shows that the earlier foreca.sts greatly underestimated population and 
employment in the suburban areas in the 1-270 corridor, and greatly overestimated 
piipulation and employment in the more urbanized areas in arul around Washington D.C. 
In effect, jobs and housing shiHed to the 1-270 corridor and away from Washington D.C. 
and the inner suburbs including Prince George’s County. As VMT per capita is much 
higher in the 1-270 corridor than in the central Washington D.C. area, thus land use shift 
has resulted in a large increase in regional VMT. 

Furthermore, in the data presented in the study for TPB. the land use effects do not 
account for all of the growth in VMT. While 2000 population for the corridor area was 23 
percent greater than assumed in studies, the daily traffic volumes in 1999 in the three 
most traveled sections of 1-270 w ere 40-51 percent higher than the 2000 forecasts. This is 
also strong evidence of the non-land-u.se induced travel effects at w ork. 
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Incorporating Induced Demand for More Realistic 
Modeling 

In order lo develop realistic future transportation scenario results, the metropolitan 
transportation planning process must incorporate induced demand into modeling 
activities. This is critical in: 1) the development oflong-range transportation plans. 

21 analyzing motor vehicle emissions. 5) project planning, and 4) providing a reliable 
assessment of the costs and benefits of alternative regional and corridor-lev el investment 
strategies. 

AH of these processes are predicated on a region having and applying a sophisticated and 
valid regional travel demand model. However, induced demand generally is not fully 
treated in regional models. In a review of how w ell regional models capture induced 
demand. Def'orla-Souza and Cohen conclude that elements of induced demand that can 
be modeled w ithin the four-step process include; 

* increased trip distance (distribution I. 

• increased LOV share (mode choice), and 
■ shitl to improved facilities (assignment).' 

The e.xtent to which these aspects are nvodeled in practice depends on the model 
implementation. 

They suggest induced demand elements generally not modeled in four-step process 
include: 


• land use effects, and 

• trips per unit of development (trip generation). 

Land use effects are of two l>'pes. Miao-scale land use effects related to pedestrian 
and other non-auto accessibility are closely related to trip generation effects. These 
effects include the number of trips made by t>pe and time of day. and the mode used. 
Macro-scale land use effects are the allocation of new residences and employment 
throughout the region, based in part on the relative accessibility of different land. 

Micro-scale land use effects have been neglected in travel demand mivdels because 
computing and data requirements required large transportation analysis zones (TAZs) 
which were poorly suited for mit'roscale analysis. Advanced modeling procedures 
that include smaller iraniqxmation analysis zones (TAZs) or do away with TAZs 
altogether make capturing these effects in travel demand models feasible. In addition, 
advances in Geographical Information Systems (GIS) and the synthetic population 
methods developed as part of TRAN'SIMS are making socioeconomic data available 
at the point or small grid cell level. These trends are paralleled by much research 
focused on undeistanding and quantifying these microscale effects. Therefore, we 
anticipate that micro-scale land use effects (which are already captured partially in 
some MPO models) w ill become a standard feature of travel demand modeling. 

Macro-scale effects of different land use allocations with different transportation 
scenarios can be captured with land use allocation models. A number of regions have 
u.sed land use allocation models in special studies in order to evaluate alternative 
futures. For example, the Chicago region has evaluated alternative highway transii 
and airport land use scenarios as part of its long-range planning process. The 
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Burlington Vermont and New Hampshire Seacoasl regions routinely run land use 
allocation models as in both long«ierm planning and major project planning. 

However, many regions w ith land use allocation models develop only a single land 
use scenario, and therefore ignore these effects. 

The Second Oregon Synqx>sium on Integrating Land Use and Tran^n Models held 
this July disseminated information on the latest research and application to a large 
number of enthusiastic attendees. Oiegon is out ahead of the pack as usual, with a 
staiew ide model under dev elopmeni and planned for completion in 2001.1 lowever. 
we expect others to catch up. The important observation is that tools to ac'count for 
land use allocation are now available to planners and should become a standard 
feature of travel demand modeling for application to both long>term planning and 
analyzing major projects. 

Another important area (not mentioned by DeCorla-Souza and Cohen) which is 
generall)’ not modeled is travel by time of day. An important behavioral response to 
congestion is to shiB travel into less congested times. These shifts have public 
benefits because they allow the transportation system to be more fully utilized. 

In general, regional travel demand models treat the proportion of travel w ithin 
different periods as fixed. As regions have become more congested, the peak periods 
modeled have grown from a single hour to two-hour or three-hour periods, based on 
historical observations. However, future peak proportions are considered to be the 
same as the past, regardless as to whether the future will be more or less capacity 
constrained than the past. This overestimates the benefits of adding roadway capacity 
on peak hour delay. Advanced models are addressing this deficiency by assigning 
trips dynamically by time of day. This capability is present especially in the new 
generation of activity-based models. 

In reviewing recent long-range transportation plans and conformity analyses for Chicago. 
Atlanta. Houston, and Phoenix, along w ith this current review of the TPB model, we 
conclude that none of the long-range plans considers induced demand completely. 
Nevertheless, the TPB model performs the worst. The table below summarizes which 
components of induced demai^ are included in these four regional travel demand 
models. Wliile many of the elements needed to evaluate induced demand are found in the 
models, more analysis is needed to determine how well the models analyze induced 
demand effects. 


Table 7: Elements of Induced Demand included in Travei Demand 
Models for Selected Large U.S. Metropolitan Areas 



Chkagii 

Atlanta 

i liHi.'Uon 

Phiienix 

I’ortbnd 

Washinj{lon 

D.r, 

Macro¬ 
scale land 

uw 

Pallia Ily. 
base ami 
buiki 
scenarios 

No. only one 
scenario 

No. only one 
scenario 

Conniciiag 
ilociMiNnlation 
as U) lam lawl 
ww allocatioB 
navlel was 
apflwd 

No. only one 
scenario 

No. only one 
scenario 

Micro-scak 
land use 
and irin 

Panially 

Partially 

Panially 

Panially 

Yes 

No 
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No. 
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Motk 
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Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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rime of 
liay 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

AssijuHncnt 

tYcs 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 1 Insensitise | 


The flip side of induced travel demand is reduced travel demand. 1 f planned roadway 
capacity increases are insufficient to maintain congestion at current levels, travel demand 
should decrease, ('omponents of the reduction would include changes in destination, 
mode, time of travel. Over the longer term, residential arul business location choices 
would be afTected by accessibility including the effects of congestion. As demonstrated in 
the table above, the TPB model is least able to account for this reduced travel demand of 
any of the models reviewed. 

With these problems, the current TPB travel demand model will overestimate travel 
demand in the future, overestimate the benefits of proposed highway improvements, and 
will miscalculate both current and future air emissions. 
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Effects of These Deficiencies on Past Analyses of 
Potentiai Potomac Bridge Crossings 

As shown in Table 7 above, the TPB model includes almost none of the travel demand 
features that would support modeling induced travel demand. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the mo^l does not realistically represent induced travel demand. 

There is one area that TPB identifies as critical and then fails to follow through on its 
promise. TPB documentation describes the inqx>rtance of model feedback: 

Another key distinguishing feature of the Version 1 model linkage of 
traffic assignmeni'based speeds to the IIBW trip distribution mu^l. The 
feeding back ofcongestion speeds resulting from the trafTic assignment 
step is a federally mandated requirement for acceptable modeling practice, 
and allows for greater consistency of congested highway speed 
assumptions used throughout the modeling process. (Transportation 
Planning Board: F)'-9H KUtdels Dewtopmcnt Pnti^rum for CCKiTPB 
7rmW.Wf^dt'/.s. June30. 1998) 

The TPB model has such w eak feedback that it does noi meet the intent of the 
requirement. C'onsider the case of the American Legion Bridge on (-495. This bridge is 
the closest existing Potomac River crossing to any of the proposed “Techw ay" routes. 
Figure 8 illustrates the bridge speeds calculated by the TPB model for the period 200U 
202.S. In 202.5. the forecast trafiic volume on the bridge is 77,000 vehicles per day higher 
(30 percent) assuming the same capacity as in 2001. The speed being fed back to the trip 
distribution model declines by 15 percent. If the Horowitz recommended parameters 
described above w ere applied the reduction in speed w ould be either 60 percent (SpeLss 
function) or 90 percent (BPR function). These more realistic feedback functions would 
better reflect the real w orld response of travelers to changing traffic conditions. Motorists 
would find that work travel across the bridge would be increasingly less attractive as 
traffic volumes increase, and would reduce such trip making as people chose instead to 
use transit or caipool. to travel at different times of day. chose different destinations, or 
decided to telecommute. 

An increase of 30 percent in traffic volume would be accompanied by a reduction in 
speed of 70 - 90 percent. However, this great an increase in traffic would not occur. A 
proper model would produce an intermediate result - an increase in peak hour/peak 
direction travel due to growth in population and employmtent. but much less of an 
increase than assumed in the TPB model. The TPB model lacks adequate feedback which 
causes shifts in destination, mode, and travel time in response to increased congestion. 

This problem is not limited to the American Legion Bridge. It affects almost half of total 
regional V'MT in 2001 and 2005 (46.7 percent and 49.5 percent, respectively) increasing 
to 63.9 percent of regional VMT in 2025. The impact of not including realistic feedback 
from congested travel speeds is substantial. 
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Figure 8: American Legion Bridge - TPB Assumed Speed vs. 
Properly Modeied Speed 


-m-H-BPR 
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( teiwnnciw of 1 mufH'fiiiiMw. riii» wnrk is <1«9chhod in prater ikutl in an eariicr mvihvi of this rcpon. 

Most trips are non>work trips, and the TPB model does not even attempt feedback for 
non>uork trips. The rationale appears to be that these are made dunng off>peak times, 
when there is little if any congestion. This rationale is contradictory' to the other 
assumptions ofTPB • that excess tralTic from the peak tralTic penods will spill over to 
the follow ing penods. creating long periods of w hat they call ^'forced tlow.'^ As the 
majority of trips even in the peak hours are non work, this lack of considenng feedback 
tor these trips as well is unacceptable. 

As the TPB model can not properly forecast reductions in VMT as a result of congestion, 
it can not properly forecast increases in VMT that will result from increases in roadway 
capacity'. In the context of Potomac River crossings, future traffic volumes on the existing 
bridges, including the American Legion Bridge, are surely overestimated in scenarios 
with no new bridges. 

Time savings with a new bridge w ould be at least partially offset by increased congestion 
caused by induced travel, including congestion at roadways leading to and from any new 
bridges. The TPB model overstates the benefits of new roadw ay capacity', and 
underestimates the costs, including the effects of increased traffic in other areas. 

Methods That Address These Deficiencies 

Short-Term 

In the short term, the TPB model should be upjnaded to the state of the practice. While 
the Version 2 model tliat TPB is developing will address some of these, other areas for 
action are likely to remain outstanding. Critically needed improvements include: 

1) using equilibnum assignment. 

2) substituting ultimate capacity values for the current LOS C capacity values. 
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3) substituting realistic speed-delay functions for the outmoded BPR function. 
TPB’s preliminar)' Version 2 model does not currently address this issue. 

4) modeling multiple limes of day. with time-of-day of travel sensitive to 
changes in travel times and costs between origins and destinations and 
changes in the heierogenity and mix of local land uses. TPB's preliminary 
N'ersion 2 model does not currently address these factors. 

5) making the model sensitive to changes in pedestrian'bicycle friendliness that 
are independent of job or household density and the location of an area in the 
region. TPB"s preliminary Version 2 model does not currently address these 
iactors. w hich include the average size of street blocks, availability and 
continuity of sidewalks. difTiculty of crossing streets, implementation of 
tralTic calming measures and pedestrian- and bicycle-friendly intersection and 
street designs. uri>an design standards such as maximum building setback 
requirements, restriction of ‘blank wall' developments, and provision of bus 
shelters and bicycle parking facilities. 


Intermediate Term 

Implementation of these short-term improvements would completely change the model 
results. Therefore, it is difTlcult to anticipate what further improvements may be 
warranted. Over the intermediate term, a thorough investigation should be made as to 
how w ell the upgraded model accounts for land use'tran^rtation interactions and the 
other components of induced travel demand. These types of improvements could be 
advanced as needed to address any deficiencies found. 


Conclusions 

The Metri>politan Washington Council of (fovemmenls National Capital Region 
Transportation Planning Board (“TPB") is the region's Metropolitan Planning 
Oiganization (“MPO"). Under Federal laws and regulations. MPOs are responsible for a 
set of regional planning activities including developing long-range tran^rtation plans 
and demonstrating air quality conformity. 

MPOs rely on computer models in these planning efforts. The models include separate 
but linked travel demand models and air quality models. Modeling activities are regulated 
by federally guidelines. TPB diKumeniation states: “The feedback of congestion speeds 
resulting from the irafric assignment step is a federally mandated requirement for 
acceptable modeling practice." 

This requirement is not being adequately met by the TPB model. While going through the 
motions of a feedback step, this step is extremely weak for work trips. For non-work 
trips, there is no feedback at all. Forecast traffic volumes in the model grow in an 
unrealistic unconstrained manner. This overeslimaiion of future traffic demand can be 
falsely used to support the need for additional highw ay capacity. 

In general, modeling such high traffic volumes with such high levels of congestion w ould 
present problems to TPB in demonstrating air quality conformity in future years. Air 
pollution is a function of vehicle miles of travel < VMT) and spe^. Emission rales for all 
pollutants governed by federal standards are higher for low travel ^eds associated with 
congestion. 

However. TPB avoids the air conformity problem by invalidly shiRing the traffic into less 
congested travel periods on a link by link basis, and maintaining unrealislic assumptions 
about travel speeds during congested periods. For freeways in the middle and outer part 
of the region, for example. TPB assumes that the minimum congested speed is 30-3.^ 
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m.p.h.. which is a range of speed with the minimum emissions for NOx, the region’s 
most critical pollutant. By shiOing the trafTic from one period to another, calculated 
emissions for the most congested periods are reduced while simultaneously reducing 
travel speeds, and therefore calculated emissions, for adjacent time periods to .10>.^.S 
m.p.h. in the middle and outer rings of the region. 

Without these invalid assumptions, calculated NOx emissions in 200.^ would be 1.4 
percent greater. This increase or2.2 tons per day would cause the region to exceed the 
maximum allowed by 1.7 tons per day. In addition, calculated VCX' emissions in 200.^ 
w ould be 12.4 percent greater. This increase of 12.6 tons per day would cause the region 
to exceed the maximum allowed by 11.9 tons per day. 

The TPB model is one of the poorest of large metriipolitan travel demand models in 
capturing the elTects of induced travel demand. With these problems, the TPB travel 
demand model overestimates travel demand in the future, overestimates the benefiLs of 
proposed highway improvements, and miscalculates air emissions. 

These problems are e^cially acute in past studies of potential new Potomac River 
bridge aossings. all of w hich w ere based on this model or previous versions of the 
model. The American Legion Bridge on 1-49.^ highlights these problems. This bridge is 
the closest existing Potomac River crossing to any of the proposed “Techw ay" routes. 
Despite a modeled increase in traffic volume of .^0 percent or 77.000 vehicles per day. 
the TPB modeled speed declines by only 15 percent. This small decrease in speed effects 
only work trips. There is no effect on non-work trips at all. 

Recommended speed delay functions indicate that this increase of 30 percent in traffic 
volume would be accompanied by a reduction in speed of 70 • 90 percent. However, this 
great an increase would not occur. A proper model would produce an intermediate result 

- an increase in peak hour.peak direction travel due to growth in population and 
employment, but much less of an increase than assumed in the TPB model. The TPB 
model lacks the realistic feedback which causes shiBs in destination, mode, and travel 
time in response to inc'reased congestion. 

As the TPB model can not properly forecast reductions in V'MT as a result of congestion, 
it can not properly forecast increases in VMT that will result from increases in ro^way 
capacity. In the context of Potomac River crossings, future traffic volumes on the existing 
bridges, including the American Legion Bridge, are surely overestimated in scenarios 
with no new bridges. 

Any forecast travel lime savings with a new bridge would be at least partially offset by 
increased congestion caused by induced travel, including congestion at roadw ays leading 
to and from any new bridges. The TPB model overstates the benefits of new roadway- 
capacity. and underestimates the costs, including the effects of increased traffic in other 
areas. 

The TPB and the Metropolitan Washington Air Qu^Jity Committee iMWAQCl have 
recently appointed a task force to recommend strategies to reduce air pollution to 
compensate for the excess emissions from increased use of sport utility vdiicles and light 
trucks in the region. There are a number of strategies that could be us^ to solve this 
emission budget shortfall within the transportation planning process, for example by 
delaying some traffic-inducing road projects to accelerate funding of new bus and railcar 
purchases, promoting employer-paid commuter transit benefits, and investing in bicycle 
and pedestrian access to schools and transit stops. 

The TPB has recommended that about half of this emission budget shortfall he eliminated 

- on paper - simply by adjusting what it believes to be faulty m^l assumptions about 
the composition of traffic on local roads and accessing park-and-ride lots in the region. 
Any modification of the TPB models to refine the analysis of traffic and its emissions 
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should also correct the deficiencies noted in this report. Failure to do so would raise 
serious questions about compliance of the region's planning process with the ('lean Air 
Act regulations guiding modeling and use of the latest and best planning assumptions. 


This rcpitrj is u revtsum of an earlier ediiion released on Decemher 10. JOOl. It refines 
and clarifies sexerol fibres presented in the earlier repori on ihe basis of information 
obtained in a ineetinj^ between Transportation Planmnff Board staff, consultants, and 
reftort sponsors on January 10. 2002 The reftort's findm^^s and conclusions remain 
unaltered by the.xe refinements Opinions e.yn-essed in this report do not reflect the 
po.siuon of the Metropolitan Wa.shinjfton TPB or its staff. 


Attachment 8: American Public Health Association * Asthma and Allergy 
Foundation of America * Children’s Environmental Health Network * 
Children’s National Medical Center * Environmental Defense * Grace 
Public Fund * Physicians for Social Responsibility 


July 26, 2002. 

The Honorable Norman Y. Mineta 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Transportation 
400 7th Street SW 
Room 10200 
Washington, DC 20590 

Dear Secretary Mineta: We represent a diverse array of groups dedicated to sup¬ 
porting and improving public health. We are writing to request that the Administra- 
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tion’s proposal for reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21) contain measures that protect that public’s health from unin¬ 
tended consequences of transportation initiatives. 

A transportation system that encourages or supports increased use of personal 
automobiles can impair human health by a variety of means, including: 

• Increased injuries and deaths from motor vehicle crashes (including pedes¬ 
trians and bicyclists); 

• Increased respiratory illness, infant mortality and other health damage con¬ 
nected with exposure to air pollutants; 

• Impaired water quality related to runoff from paved land; and 

• Decreased physical activity, contributing to the nation’s epidemic of obesity 
and diabetes 

We therefore call on the Administration to take the following steps in their reau¬ 
thorization proposal: 

• Require new road projects to meet the same criteria and local funding match 
as required for new transit projects. 

• Require health impact statements for all new transportation plans and major 
projects. These statements must address the potential impact of the proposed plan 
on public health, including fitness, community cancer risk, health effects related to 
air quality, and transportation-related injuries and fatalities, as well as consider¬ 
ation of disparate impacts on minorities. 

• Oppose environmental streamlining, which threatens to promote failed policies 
of trying to build our way out of congestion. Instead, we should require integrated 
State, regional, and local transportation, natural resource, and growth plans. 

• Defend requirements that all updates to 20-year transportation plans and 
short-term programs conform with Clean Air Act State Implementation Plans. 

• Expand and strengthen the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program 
(CMAQ), which provides $1.3 billion a year for non-highway widening projects that 
reduce pollution in non-attainment areas. Seek funding growth proportionate to the 
population of all newly designated non-attainment areas. 

• Boost tax incentives for employers to offer employees tax-free transit benefits. 

Changes in how we manage and operate transportation can save money and lives, 

cut congestion, and improve environmental quality. But to achieve this we need bet¬ 
ter planning, better accountability for the effects of decisions, and fuller consider¬ 
ation of alternatives to building more and bigger highways. We strongly urge you 
to move this country in the direction of transportation systems that benefit, rather 
than harm, the health and well-being of our residents and communities. We look 
forward to working closely with you in this effort. 

Sincerely, 


Donald Hoppert, 
American Public Health Association. 


Jaqui Vok, 

Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America. 

Daniel Swartz, 

Children’s Environmental Health Network. 

Benjamin Gitterman, MD, 
Children’s National Medical Center. 


John Balbus, MD, M.P.H. 

Environmental Defense 

Alice Slater, 
GRACE Public Fund. 


Robert K. Musil, Ph.D, M.P.H. 
Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
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Attachment 9: American Rivers * Environmental Defense * Friends of the 
Earth * Izaak Walton League * National Environmental Trust * Natural 
Resources Defense Council * Physicians for Social Responsibility * Rails 
TO Trails * Scenic America * Trust for Public Lands * Union of Concerned 
Scientists 


July 26, 2002 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords, 

Chairman, Senate Environment and Public Works Committee, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC 20510. 

RE: Streamlining and TEA -21 Reauthorization 

Dear Senator Jeffords: Reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century (TEA-21) is a key opportunity to promote transportation environ¬ 
mental stewardship, renewing the promise of the ISTEA reforms. We urge the Ad¬ 
ministration to pursue such opportunities and resist “environmental streamlining” 
proposals for highways, aviation, pipelines, and energy which threaten to impair 
core environmental laws such as the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
and clean air, clean water, parks, and historic resources protection statutes. 

Some States have begun to embrace environmental stewardship, forge partner¬ 
ships with resource agencies and stakeholders, and use TEA-21’s flexibility to sup¬ 
port smart growth, resource protection, system management and incentives, and ex¬ 
panded travel choices as a core part of transportation plans and programs. Other 
States continue to pursue a failed strategy of trying to build their way out of conges¬ 
tion. Some scapegoat environmental laws for their own administrative failures, 
manifested in a lack of consensus on proposed projects; insufficient local matching 
funds; and projects delayed by inadequate consideration of alternatives, inadequate 
mitigation, avoidance of adverse impacts, and efforts to end-run Federal require¬ 
ments. 

This has led to ’environmental streamlining’ proposals with arbitrary review dead¬ 
lines, time limits on judicial review of transportation decisions, limitations on the 
determination of purpose and need for transportation projects and lead agency des¬ 
ignations, circumscribed public involvement, mandatory concurrent processing of re¬ 
views and permits, and the elimination rather than integration of the Major Invest¬ 
ment Study requirements of ISTEA into NEPA and the planning process. We urge 
you to oppose such anti-environmental measures threatening core environmental 
laws that assure the public’s right-to-know about the effects of decisions before ac¬ 
tions are taken. 

We urge your support for efforts to expedite transportation project delivery by im¬ 
proving integration of project reviews with a planning process designed to minimize 
adverse impacts; strengthen accountability; and consider opportunities for improved 
transportation system management and stewardship. Such approaches can produce 
timely consensus to build good projects that protect public health, curbing delays 
and conflict that arise when agencies advance harmful projects without broad public 
support. 

Transportation planning which considers communities and protected resources 
such as public parks, wildlife habitat and historic sites will produce better projects 
less likely to incur opposition and delay. Taking protected resources into account at 
the beginning, and planning accordingly will both protect resources and facilitate 
project approvals. 

TEA-3 should require coordination of transportation, environmental, resource and 
land use plans with effective public involvement and more funding for resource 
agencies for their early and continuous engagement. Transportation data and anal¬ 
ysis must be improved for sound evaluation of secondary, induced and cumulative 
impacts and the effects of smart growth and transportation management alter¬ 
natives on air quality, equity, and other goals. Many delays arise when agencies 
have failed to effectively consider impacts on specific populations or neighborhoods, 
or the effects of transportation infrastructure projects on land use, travel behavior 
and public health. 

Better classification of transportation projects for environmental review could cut 
delays. Some major highway widening projects evade environmental analysis while 
small, no-impact projects sometimes endure needless processing delays. The more 
rigorous New Starts review procedures applied to new transit projects should be 
equally applied to new highways. All federally funded projects should be planned 
and designed under the principles of context-sensitive highway design. Improved 
inter-city rail service and congestion pricing strategies should be considered as alter¬ 
natives to new airport capacity. 
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Health impact assessments should be made part of all transportation plans. We 
urge you to oppose weakening of transportation conformity, which assures transpor¬ 
tation plans do not cause a failure of State air pollution control strategies. Public 
health would be threatened if plans and programs could be amended without consid¬ 
ering air quality implications or if conformity applied only to short-term programs, 
rather than to both 20-year transportation plans and short-term programs. Con¬ 
formity is spurring investments in transportation strategies and technologies that 
reduce air pollution and better interagency cooperation. A few areas like Atlanta 
have faced short-term limits on their flexibility to build new roads because their 
transportation plans conflicted with their air quality plans, motivating timely action 
for interagency cooperation. The $1.3 billion a year CMAQ program, which funds 
clean air programs, should be expanded by at least 50 percent, proportionate to the 
number of people living in new non-attainment areas. 

Finally, TEA-3 should also require regional transportation plans and programs to 
contribute to timely attainment of clean water goals, and require stormwater man¬ 
agement strategies for all new transportation facilities in watersheds not meeting 
standards, and application of best retrofit technologies for any highway undergoing 
significant reconstruction. 

We would welcome the opportunity to meet with you during September to discuss 
these critical environmental issues with you. Felicia Lopez, Green Group Coordi¬ 
nator, will be in touch with your office in the near future to identify a convenient 
meeting time for you. 

Sincerely, 


Keith Laughlin, 
President, Rails to Trails. 


Will Rogers, 

President, The Trust for Public Lands 
Howard Ris, 

President, Union of Concerned Scientists. 

Meg Maguire, 
President, Scenic America. 


Fred Krupp, 

Executive Director, Environmental Defense. 

Rebecca R. Wodder, 
President, American Rivers. 


President, National Environmental Trust. 


Philip E. Clapp, 


John H. Adams, 

President, Natural Resources Defense Council. 


Brent Blackwelder, 
President, Friends of the Earth. 


Rober K, Musil, 

Executive Director, Physicians for Social Responsibility. 


Paul Hansen 

Executive Director, Izaak Walton League. 


Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America * Children’s Environmental 
Health Network * Children’s National Medical Center Environmental 
Defense * Grace Public Fund Physicians for Social Responsibility 

July 24, 2002. 

The Honorable Norman Y. Mineta, 

Secretary, U.S. Department of Transportation 
400 7th Street SW 
Room 10200 
Washington, DC 20590 

Dear Secretary Mineta: We represent a diverse array of groups dedicated to sup¬ 
porting and improving public health. We are writing to request that the Administra¬ 
tion’s proposal for reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 2156 
Century (TEA-21) contain measures that protect that public’s health from unin¬ 
tended consequences of transportation initiatives. 
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A transportation system that encourages or supports increased use of personal 
automobiles can impair hi man health by a variety of means, including: 

• Increased injuries and deaths from motor vehicle crashes (including pedes¬ 
trians and bicycle sts); 

• Increased respiratory illness, infant mortality and other health damage con¬ 
nected with exposure to air pollutants; 

• Impaired water quality related to runoff from paved land; and 

• Decreased physical activity, contributing to the nation’s epidemic of obesity 
and diabetes. 


We there ore call on the Administration to take the following steps in their reau¬ 
thorization proposal: 

• Require new road projects to meet the same criteria and local funding match 
as required for new transit projects. 

• Require health impact statements for all new transportation plans and major 
projects. These statements must address the potential impact of the proposed plan 
on public health, including fitness, community cancer risk, health effects related to 
air quality, and transportation-related injuries and fatalities, as well as consider¬ 
ation of disparate impacts on minorities. 

• Oppose environmental streamlining, which threatens to promote failed policies 
of trying to build our way out of congestion. Instead, we should require integrated 
State, regional, and local transportation, natural resource, and growth plans. 

• Defend requirements that all updates to 20-year transportation plans and 
short-term programs conform with Clean Air Act State Implementation Plans. 

• Expand and strengthen the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality Program 
(CMAQ), which provides $1.3 billion a year for non-highway widening projects that 
reduce pollution in nonattainment areas. Seek funding growth proportionate to the 
population of all newly designated non-attainment areas. 

• Boost tax incentives for employers to offer employees tax-free transit benefits. 

Changes in how we manage and operate transportation can save money and lives, 

cut congestion, and improve environmental quality. But to achieve this we need bet¬ 
ter planning, better accountability for the effects of decisions, and fuller consider¬ 
ation of alternatives to building more and bigger highways. We strongly urge you 
to move this country in the direction of transportation systems that benefit, rather 
than harm, the health and well-being of our residents and communities. We look 
forward to working closely with you in this effort. 

Sincerely, 


Jaqui Vok, 

Asthma and Allergy Foundation ofAmerica.4 
Daniel Swartz, 

Children’s Environmental Health Network. 
Benjamin Gitteeman, MD, 
Children’s National Medical Center. 
John Balbus, MD, M.P.H., 

Environmental Defense. 
Alice Slater, 
GRACE Public Fund. 
Robert K. Musil, Ph.D, M.P.H., 
Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
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Mr. Chairman and Mombon? of the Committee: 

We are pleased to ha%'e the r^portuniiy to comment on how transportation can affect a 
conununity's air quality. My statentent is based primarily cm our October 2001 report on 
these issues. ‘ As you know', since World War n, cities and subuihs grew, more roads 
were built, and more people had to rely on cars and buses for work, shopping, and 
biLsiness. In fact, in the last ^X) years, the total number of vehicle miles driven grew 4 
times faster than the rate of population growth, increasing to 2.6 trillion ntiles per year. 
The fuel these cars, buses, and other vehicles bum emits substances into the air that 
harm human Itealih and the environntent. E)espile regulations limiting these emissions 
and improved vehicle and fuel technologie.s, the air in mmierous cities and towms still 
does not nteet air quality staixlards. Therefore, coimnuniiies may look to change their 
future transportation and land use plans as a means to curb emissions. 

Kecognizing that transportation can affect the nation's efforts to improve air quality, the 
Congress has provided funds for projects that protect air quality. Now, as the Congress 
begins the w'ork of reauthorizing the surface transpoitation programs,^ it will liave to 
consider whether to continue or revise these initiatives. To help infomt this w'wk, w e 
are conmienting on (1) the Impacts of surface transportation on air quality; (2) the 
benefits and limit.s of key federal surface transportation and clean air requirements and 
programs designed to mitigate these impacts; and (3) wa^'s the federal government can 
use these requirements and programs to fiuiher reduce these impacts, (.hir findings and 
reconunendaticms are based to a large extent on the results of a surv'ey we ctmducled in 
2001 of all of the :M1 metropolitan planning organizations in existence at that time (295, 
or 87 percent, responded). These organizations are responsible for developing 
traiLsportation plans and ensuring that they do not worsen air quality. We surveyed these 
planners on their views about the types of transportation projects undertaken in their 
areas, how conceni.s about air quality impact their plans, and how the federal 


' I’.S. (JvfWTal Ai-ntuiifing f>IT)»H*, Kn\1ntnnttvttsi/Pnmuae IjuuI 
(■sf‘ thatPntterisAiranti WaterQtiaiity. (WnshiniUon, U.C.: Oi'lobcr 31, 

’ Thr Eifuily A<'l fnr the 21“ (TEA*2t >, iIh* !4ur«’esf«ir Ut the Intermothil Stirtwe 

Transfiortatirm llfTtrimcy Act of UKU (ISTtlA), b Hui' to be reauthori»'d in 
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govrmmoni could help them ftuther assess alternative land use strategies when 
developing their transportation plans, among other things. 

In suimnary, we fouitd the following: 

• Whicle emisidons contain substances, including carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
oxide.s, and volatile organic compounds, that degrade air quality, thereby 
threatening public health and the environment. Vehicles currently account for 
about one-third to one-half of these pollutants, and the risk they pose to public 
health is substantial. Epidemiological and other studies have consistently found 
that breathing emis.sions containing these compounds contributes to respiratoiy' 
and other health problems, including (he possibility of cancer and increased 
incidence of childhood asthma. Vehicle emissions can also pose risks to the 
environment by, for exanq)le, harming vegetation and causing crop damage. 
Regulator>' limits on emissions, as well us cleaner fuels and engines, have 
significantly decreased these hannful substances since 1970, despite the increase 
in the number of vehicles and in the time they iq^end on the roads. But EPA 
estimates that better technologj' alone will not fully compensate for the increasing 
vehicle trav^el and emisidons expected in the future. 

• Provisions in the clean air and surface transportation laws have helped encourage 
transportation planners to look for ways to curb harmhil omissioits. but 
predominantly in areas (hat already suffer pollution ;Ht>blems. The provisions 
have not encoiuaged those areas with little pollution that still expect significant 
groiAlh—and (hat may hav^e (he greatest potential to influence it—to grow in ways 
that preserv-e clean air. For instance, the (’lean Air Act requires tran.spoitation 
planners to demoastiate that (heir plaits and programs will not w'orsen air quality, 
but onl}' in areas with current ch* prior air quality problems. Few’ planners in areas 
with clean air try to assess how' changing land use or trartsportation plans can 
help them maintain the health}' air quality in their conmmnities, according to our 
survey. Many of those planners that have to demoastrate to the Department of 
Tran^ortation (DOT) that their plans will protect air quality have had difficulty 
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doing so, potentially limiting confonnity s effectiveness. I*ro\isions of the surface 
traitsportation laws, in particular the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
Inqirov'ement Ihrognun, also primarily help areas with air quality problems to 
avoid further degradation, but do less to help areas with clean air to prevent the 
pollution in the first place. In addition to these statutory provisions, DOT and the 
Cnvironntental Protection Agency (EPA) Itave implemented a number of fiutding, 
technical assistance, and public education programs aimed at mininiizing 
trarkspoitation’s effects on air quality. But some initiatives have had limited 
funding, or w'ere only in5)lemented in a few' conununities. 

• The Congress and federal agencies have opportunities to iMiivIde transportation 
planners and commimities more help in considering the environmental inpacts of 
their transportation and land use decisions. For exanple, the transportation 
planners responding to our surv’cy identified several areas in which financial and 
technical assistance would help them assess these inpacts. In addition, in our 
2001 report, we made a number of recommendations on ways to lev'erage the 
benefits of current law's and programs designed to help lintil or prevent (he 
inpacts of land use and tranportation on air quality or to consider new programs 
to achieve this outcome. We have summarized some of these recommendatifwi.s in 
our statement today. 

Air Pollution from Vehicle Emissions Will Continue to Pose Health and 
Environmental Risks to Some Communities, Despite New' Technology and 
Emissions Limits 

eludes emissirms contribute to air quality degiadatlcm and, as a result, threaten public 
health and the environment. For exanple, in 1999, emissions from v'ehicles contributed 
about 51 percent of the carbon monoxide. 34 percent of the nitrogen oxides, and 29 
percent of Ihe volatile organic compounds in the nation’s air, according to EPA (see fig. 
I).* 


' r.S. Knvtninmcnliil [‘nilcdlcin AX4Si<’y, «if AirQiuiliiy I’kinnintt >ind SiurHliirtbt, SatUmalAirQwtlity 
Emistaanf! TrendsKf^xvt, IHOI) (Washin^im, I).C. Man-h UINU). 
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Figure 1: Proportion o4 1M9 Motor Vehicle Emieeiont for Cirbon Monoxide. NItroger) OxWee. otkI Volatile 
Organic Compounda 


Carbon monoxide emieeione Nitrogen oxide amleslone 



Volatiie organic compound emieeione 

Fromvehdes 


Source; EPA. 

Note: The moel current data available are for 1999. 

In addition, the Department of Energy estimates that in 1999 alone, %’ehicle emissions, 
primarily from automobiles and light trucks, contributed about 60 percent of the total 
carbon emitted by the transportation sector. 

CK'er the past 50 years, epidemiological and other studies have consistently found (hat 
these tjpes of pollutants from vehicle emissions pose health risks. Carbon monoxide 
can damage car(lio\'ascular and nervous systems. Nitrogen oxides and volatile organic 
compounds react with sunliglit to form ozone, which, along with particulate matter, can 
damage lung tissue, aggravate respirator}' disease, and lead to premature deatlts. These 
pollutants also increase susceptibility to respiratory' iiifecticai. compromise immune 
systems, and in some cases, increase the risks of cancer, according to EPA. 

In addition to health problems. \'ehicle emissions adN'ersely affect the environment by 
harming vegetation, damaging w'ater resources, and contributing to global climate 
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change. Emissions increase plant vnlnembiliQ' to disease, potentially causing long-term 
damage to forests. According to EPA, air pollution from nwtor vehicle emissions 
annually causes about $2.<> billion to about $4.5 billion in crop damage. ,>\ir pollutants 
also damage sensitive waters, such as bays and estuaries. For exantple, nitrogen oxides 
from vehicle emissiixis deposited into the Chesapeake Bay have caused algae blooms 
that threaten the fish hatchery and degrade spawning habitat. Fiuihennore, itKHor 
vehicles emit carbon dioxide, a greenhouse gas and a factor in global climate change, 
according to the National Research Council.' Although the effect of this change on 
human health and the environment is uncertain, it is believed to be significant. 

The good new's is that liannful vehicle emissions have declined significantly since 1970 
and are expected to continue downwards because of cleaner friels and better regulatoiy 
and technological controls, For example, stricter emissions limits for sport utility 
vehicles and light-duty trucks are scheduled to go into effect in 2004. EPA estimates that 
over tite next 30 years these new standards will significantly reduce emissions of 
nitrogen oxides from vehicles by about 74 percent. NcN'ertheless, EPA also estimates 
that by 2005, the benefits gained from technological advances may not be enough to 
compensate for the increases In vehicle use. A study of emissions in Tennessee also 
predicts that stricter emissions limits would not be sufficient to oflset the increased 
vehicle use and resulting nitrogen oxide and volatile organic compound emissions in its 
nu^or cities of Memphis. Nashville, and Knoxville.’ 

It is not only communities w'ith current pollution problems that need to be concerned. A 
significant number of new' conununities will soon fiice pollution problems when EPA 
implements stricter limits on ozone and particulate matter around the end of 2004, as 


' National Ki^seai'c-h CtHmill. TraK<{>iir1atliin Rfseait-h Hoard, T>wvifxtnsirhm 

/Itviearrh: A Lttng'Term Wadirngton, D.C.: 20(lcl) 

‘ T. Ila\'ts, Tmy I- Miflii-. 0. R«H»d, l¥.ikash I)«iralswaniy. Anna Tang, and 

Sanhurza. ‘VMT Cirowlh Rates in the I'.S. and 'IlM'r RiTeetson N(>x and V(H' Rmissions'dTtH'ecdings of 
tlM‘ Annual Confeemee of ihc* Air and Waste Management AastH-iatitin (Orlando, Fhirida June 25-27. 
2001). 
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planned, in order to better protect public health from those hamihil substances.* EPA 
estimates that approximately SO^l of the 3,141 counties nationwide will not meet the new 
ozone limit, as figure 2 shows.^ 

Figure 2: AreM wftli Current and Potential Ozone Probteme 



Source; OAO analyse ot EPA data. 


While the niunber of counties not meeting the standard may be relath'ely snuUl, the 
number of people that will be living with these air quality problems is significant. For 
example, in 1999, EPA estimated that twice as many people live in areas that are 
expected to violate the new standard as compared to the number that live in areas 
violating the current standard—123 million people, or 44 percent of the nation's 


‘The litnUs hove beevt upheld by (ho c<iur(s. bui (he I’niled States Sui>retne ('<iurt has found El’As ozone 
Nalbmal Ambb’ni .Air t^ualtly Standard impItwenlaUiin policy to h«> unlawful and has tnsirutied KPA lo 
de\ebip a plan e«instslmt with the (”i>un‘s opinifin. W'hjtman v AmePLan Trucking Aas^ Inii,. Wl l\S. 
4r>7 (2<KI1 ); oo remand sub num. AmtTican Tmclrine Asa'ns. Ine. v. EPA. 28:1 F.:id 35& < D.C. Cir. 21)02 ). 

' EPA's estmate is based on 84Miur nionitnrinit dunnjt l!l!i7 through ]!RIO; these data will change from year 
to year, an<i the m<jHl i-uirenl thita will be useil to make Tmal d<‘signa(ions of oz«>ih> i>onatlamm<‘nl ari'as 
when ihe sliinthinl is implement***) The rkua *in (he (iz<ine ur**<H an* <*» of .limuury 29,2001 
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population, compared with 54 million. This development, coupled with the tact that the 
technological solutions needed to achieve relatively smaller emissions reductions may 
become too costly, will require comnnmities to look for other wa 3 /s to reduce emissions. 
These alternatives could include alteriitg their future transportation and land use plans. 

Federal Laws and Programs Linking Transportation to Improved Air Quality 
Have Helped Targeted Communities Control Pollution but Could Be More 
Comprehensive 

Both the clean air and surhice transportation law's established requirements and 
programs that liave helped to reduce Itannful vehicle emissions, but these have focused 
on managing existing pollution and do not pro\ide areas with clean air an incentive to 
preserve it. [>OT and EPA also have initiatives underw ay, including joint projects, that 
encourage transportation planners and conununities to consider how their anticipated 
transportation s>'stenis and projects will affect air quality. Ilow'ever, DOT has limited 
discretion o\’er one of its grant programs, thereby raising questions about w'hether funds 
are used most effectively, and EPA has limited funding for its initiatives and therefore 
has supported only a small number of communities. 

The Clean Air Act Requi res Planne re to Ensure Tram^itation Designs Will Not Worsen 
Air Quality, but Only in Areas that Already Have Pollution Problems 

A provision in the Clean Air Act addresses the link between transportation and air 
quality—the conformity demonstration requirement. Generally speaking, imder this 
requirement, transpunation planners in an area with air quality problems must estintaie 
the emissions resulting from their transportation phms and programs and demonstrate 
that they do not exceed the vehicle emissioits ceiling, or budget, approved for that area 
in the state implementation plan for achie\1ng air quality standards.* If they cannot do 
so, they mast adjust their transportation plaas or their area cannot, with limited 


* Attbs that rxcroil the slandanls— “ramatlatnnu'nt'' arvas—or art* maititamitMt the* Htandards after prior 
vioUlhins— ‘maintinanci*" an>a.s—for ozhik*. rarbejn mtmoxitk', partieuluit* mailtr. and nilr«>gt‘n (botcwlt* 
arr lo th<* enriftimiity r«'«uUr»'ni«*nl. 
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oxctiptions, spend federal funds on highway or transit projects that will exaceitwte or 
create air quality problems * 

In uur 2001 survey, 56 percent of the 134 transportation planners in areas of poor air 
quality, and thereby required to demonstrate conformity, said that they made at least 
moderate changes to their transpoitaticm plans and programs to reduce emissions. 
These changes could include, for example, adding more transit projects, bike and 
pedestrian facilities, or intelligent traasportation s>'stems like electronic toll collection 
systems on highway’s. Furthermore, the conformity requirement provided an incentive 
for planners in areas with air quality problems to go beyond just looking for ways to 
make changes in their transportation plan to reduce emissions. Some of these planners 
also asses.sed whether changing local land use plans could have an even more dramatic 
effect on transportation plans and prevent pollution reducing reliance on cars, In 
feet, 46 percent of the 134 planners said that they evaluated the emissions from the mix 
of transportation projects generated from alternative land uses, as sirown in flgure 3. 


* I’nitirds tvlalrd (o hiKhwuy sorny, tnuHpurtatkm otnitrol mrasurrs itiiiiidrd in an appn>vcd stale* 
inipk’nienialiijn plan, or lrans|H>rtalion pn^jccla a|>pr(A’i'd «tr fimeliHl by the feiteral gownunnit eon move 
Tcwvi'unl 
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Figure 3; MPO« in Area* with Air Quality ProWemt That Hava hlodalad Emiaaiona from Dtffararrt Land Uaaa 



Note; Tha boundarias covered by the planning organizations are based on survey data ar>d may r)ot reflect exact 
borders. We dssignaied an orgamzason's snUra boundary as bang an area with air quality problems If any one 
oounty witivn the borders has problems The results tiom Alaska are not included. 

Source: OAOarwtyasof survey data. 

In contniid, transportation planners in areas with good air quality that did not have to 
niept the conformity requirement seemed to have little incentive to assess emissions 
from alternative land uses as a means to preserv'e their air quiility. In fact, onl>'d percent 
of these 155 planners reported assessing emissions fVom the mix of transportation 
projects generated from alternative land uses, as shown in figure 4. compared with the 46 
percent of planners in areas with air quality problems. By not conducting these 
assessments, the localities—many of which coidd be facing rapid growth in the fiiture— 
may have missed an opportunity to plan their growth—and the transportation systems to 
support it—in wa.vs that preser\'e clean air. 
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FIgurs 4: MPO« in ArM* Air Qusltty Problems that Have hlodetsd &nistlorts from Different Land 

Uses 



Note: The boundanee covered by (he planning organizabone are based on survey data and may not reflect exact 
borders. We designated an organizaiion's entire bouxlafy as beir>g an area with air qualay probleme 4 ary orw 
county wftthwi the borders has problems. The results tram Alaska are not included. 

Source: OAO anatyas of survey data. 

While recognizing that the confomiity requirement has encouraged certain conununities 
to look for wa>'$to reduce emissioas, only 31 percent of the planners resending to our 
surv'ey found the process of denK>nstrating conformity to be efTective in helping their 
areas achieve air quality* goals (40 percent found it to be ineffective). Managers of state 
air quality progrants, who we surveyed separately, expressed similar \qews about the 
effectiveness of the proces.s. Planners, manageis. and IXTr officials identified several 
difficulties in executing (he various steps needed to demonstrate confomuty. These 
include the following: 

• Tlte required time frantes for updating transportation plans and testing confonnity 
do not match those for updating an area's vehicle emissions budget in the air 
quality plan, and this difference can ftirther con^licate efforts to meet the 
confonnity requirement, according to DOT officials. For example, when planners 
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in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area had to update their tianspcHlation 
plans and test for confonnity, they had to use (he most current data on (he (>pes 
of vehicles driven in the area. That data showed an unexpected increase in the 
number of sport-utility vehicles on the roads and, ctHtsequently. projected 
emissions were higher. To ensure confonnity did not lapse, the planners had to 
try to find additional ways to alter their transportation plans to achieve (he 
necessary emissions ofh$ets. Because the areas air quality plan w'as not updated 
at the same time, it was not possible to assess whether the emission budgets 
needed to be re\Tsed to reflect the increased vehicle emissions. 

Planners responded in the surv'ey that they could use additional technical 
assistance and (raining to help (hem better understand the models used to 
compute emissions expected fixim their transportation plans, thereby helping 
them belter demonstrate confonnity. 

Planners furthermore reported that the public lacks knowledge about the air 
quality impacts of their transportation choices. This may make it less likely that 
they will support (raasportation changes that better protect air quality. 

Planners respornled that land use decisionmakers are not s>'stematically involved 
in the conformity process, despite the belief that certain land uses can impact 
regional air quality. Therefore, land use decisionmakers ntay be less likely to 
support changes that better protect air quality, such as denser housing and 
development in older, urban areas rather than scattered develc^tent on 
undeveloped land. 

According to IX')T program managers, some planners ftavo found the requirement 
to update (heir transportation plans and nteet the conformity test at least every 3 
years to be too burdensome. Because of the complexity and time involved in 
preparing (he plan and demonstrating confonnity, it can take sonte areas ntore 
time than 3 years to comidete their plan updates, after which time they need to 
begin the update process all over again. The tight time frame inhibits them from 
devoting their attention or resources to developing more strategic transportation 
solutions or adopting new and better ntodels for assessing emissioas and 
anab'zing transportation plans, among other things. 
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Resolving these issues and improving the effectiveness of the confwmity process could 
be even more important because of the new coimties that are expected not to meet the 
new ozone and particulate ntatter standards. Having to demonstrate conformity will be 
among the challenges these counties will hav'e to face. At the chairman’s request, w'e are 
initiating a more comprehensiv e review of the confontuty requirement’s effectiveness, 
inqiact on trans^itatiun planning, and possible in^rov'einents. 

Federal Surface Transportation Laws Created Progranw tn Protect Air Quality but <;f)me 
Are Not Comprehensive Enough to Prevent Pollution 

ISTEA, and its successor, TEA-21, included provisions to promote transportation plans 
and programs that better protect air quality. The largest of these is the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement program (CMAQ), receiving i8.1 billion through 
2003. This program provides federal funds for traasportation projects to reduce 
emissions and congestion in areas with poor air quality. For example, Boulder. 

C'olorado, used C^LAQ to paitially fund a transit service that helps connect residents to 
employment centers and retail districts. Because tliis service transports nearly 10,000 
riders per day, it has helped the city meet its clean air and congestion relief goals. 

Although C^L^Q encourages projects that reduce emissions, it targets areas with existing 
air quality problents, and provides less of an incentive to areas with clean air that ntay 
hav'e emerging air quality problems, ** This is important because implementation of 
EPA’s new limits on ozone and fine particulate matter will increase the number of 
communities with air quality problems and may increase demand for the program's 
limited funding (see fig. 2). Furthermore, IK.lT program managers observed that 
conununities tend to use their funds on "tried and true” projects, such as carpool lanes, 
and owriook other, more innovative projects, such as cleaner die.sel engines, that could 
potentially achieve greater entissions reductions per dollar. In addition, the fonnula 
used to dLstribiite CMAQ funds takes into account w'hether an area has an ozone or 


** l‘'uin(l!ian‘ distribultM] lostaira ai-i-ording lua fonnula altairuncnl iitaiui for mono and oartHin 

monoxbk* iuhI ihoiKiimliiUon llvinK in ih<-um-otiN] unw StaloKWilhoui <ilr(|uulMy pndibsnsrtH'oivoa 
minimum amount of fundx and ran spmd some of th<’m on pnijn-ts n<it im'srribrd unrbT thr pn)£nini. 
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2003. This program provides federal funds for traasportation projects to reduce 
emissiuits and congestion in areas with poor air quality. For exantple, Boulder. 

C'olorado, used C^LAQ to paitially fund a transit service that helps connect residents to 
entployment centers and retail districts. Because tliis service transports nearly 10,000 
riders per day, it has helped the city meet its clean air and congestion relief goals. 

Although C^L^Q encourages projects that reduce emissions, it targets areas with existing 
air quality problents, and provides less of an incentive to areas with clean air that ntay 
hav'e emerging air quality problems, ** This is important because implementation of 
EPA’s new limits on ozone and fine particulate matter will increase the number of 
communities with air quality problems and may increase demand for the program's 
limited funding (see fig. 2). Furthermore, IK.lT program managers observed that 
conununities tend to use their funds on "tried and true” projects, such as carpool lanes, 
and owriook other, more innovative projects, such as cleaner die.sel engines, that could 
potentially achieve greater entissions reductions per dollar. In addition, the fonnula 
used to dLstribiite CMAQ funds takes into account w'hether an area has an ozone or 


** l‘'uin(l!ian‘ distribultM] lostaira ai-i-ording lua fonnula altairuncnl iitaiui for mono and oartHin 

monoxbk* iuhI ihoiKiimliiUon llvinK in ih<-um-otiN] unw StaloKWilhoui <ilr(|uulMy pndibsnsrtH'oivoa 
minimum amount of fundx and ran spmd some of th<’m on pnijn-ts n<it im'srribrd unrbT thr pn)£nini. 
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carbon monoxide problem, but not a particulate matter problem, even though this 
pollutant can pose similar health risks. 

TEA-21 also created the Transportation and Conununity and System Preservation Pilot 
program to help planners and localities improve the efficiency of the transportation 
system and reduce the enviroiunenial impacts of transportation, antong other objectives. 
However, program managers may not be able to ensure funds are used most effectively 
on projects that could best demonstrate the linkages between traaspcHtation, air quality, 
and land use because most of the funds were alread>' designated, or “earmarked." to 
projects before they were reviewed using the competitiv'e selection factors. 

CHher Pt^lT and EPA Initiatives Show Prontise, but Scope and Funding Are Limited 

In addition to the programs authorized under TEA-21, a nuniber of funding, technical 
assistance, and outreach initiatives have helped localities minimize the impacts of 
transportaticm on air quality. For example: 

• Funding. EPA has programs to encourage transportation projects that are more 
protective of air quality. The agency’s ( lean Air Transportation Communities 
grants program, implemented in 2001, provided $1.27 millicm in seed money, 
technical assistance, and recognitiMi for transpcaiation projects that reduce 
emissions. For example, one project will encourage a car-sharing program to 
introduce new low-emissions vehicles. EPA also created the Mobile Source 
Outreach Assistance progrant, funded at $770,000 in fiscal year 2001, to help 
educate communities about transportation choices that reduce vehicle miles and 
emissions. 

• Technical assistance. DOT and EPA have a number of joint technical assistance 
efforts underway to help transportation planners consider air quality impacts. For 
example, the agencies (1) are issuing guidance to better clarify the modeling 
needed to comply with the conformity requirement and (2) initialed the Travel 
Model Improvement lYogram to iqidate transportation models so that they help 
planners better perform travel-related technical analyses. 
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• Outreach. £1*A several initiatives aimed at encouraging plannoni and 
conununities to think about alteniative land uses as a way to better protect the 
en\1ronment, initiatives scmietimes referred to as “smart grot^ih.” In particular, 
EPA has (O infomtation networks, Web sites, guidance on best practices, and 
training programs for local officials, among other thing.s and (2) is Issuing 
guidance on wa>'$ to calculate the potential entissions reductions from alternative 
land uses, such as redeveloping old industrial sites in an urt)an area rather than 
building on a new site in the suburbs, in order to discourage and reduce sprawl 
and reduce vehicle miles. 

While these efforts have met with success, the available resources and scope of impact 
has been limited. For example, EPA ha.s been able to aw'ard Clean Air Transportation 
Conununities grants to only 10 state, local, or tribal governments, for a total of about 
S1.27 million to date, but has discontinued funding for fiscal year 2002 because of budget 
constraints. In addition, efforts to impiXA’e travel models are not focused on creating 
nK)dels that fully integrate traasportation, the environment, and land use. which would 
help planners consider the effects that their transportation decisiwi will have on land 
use, future growth, and air quality. Fiuthormore. at the time of our suA'cy, few planners 
were aware of EPA’s guidance on tiow to obtain credit in tlteir entissions budgets for 
reductions from alternative land uses, and EPA had conducted only a limited number of 
worktops and did not plan to offer additional (raining- We also found that (he level of 
support across EPA’s regioas for these types of initiatives varied and that unless El’A 
better coordinated its efforts througlt a more comprehensive stiategic plan, it would not 
be able to effectb'ely leverage its resources and achieve more widespread results. We 
recommended that EPA devise such a strategy, and the agency expects to have this 
completed by the fall of this year. 
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Planners Identified Additional Ways the Federal (iovemment Could Help Them 
FurtJier Limit Transportation’s Impacts on Air Quality 

TIte planners resptmding to our survey identifled the following actions the Congress and 
the federal government could take to remo\'e some of the barriers to assessing and 
limiting the adverse impacts of land use on air quality. 

• Financial incentives. Federal funding could be allocated to help promote a 
more collaborative w'orking lelationship among iiaasportation, en\ironmental, 
and land use planiters so iltal they can develop ways to improve air quality. Fch* 
example, federal funding could be targeted more to those transportation projects 
that were designed through a collaborative effort. 

• Technical assistance. Federal agencie.s could provide additional tools to 
pronK)te greater coitsideralion of how transportation, air quality, and land use 
interact, including (1) access to technical staff, (2) examples of communities or 
regions (hat successflilly demonstrated how changes in land use have affected 
vehicle miles traveled, and (3) improved models, such as those that can me.isure 
the entissions of small projects, like bicycle and pedestrian facilities. 

• Public outreach. Federal agencies could undertake additional efforts to educate 
the puUic and local ofHcials on how their land use and transportation decisions 
affect air quality, w'hich could help to {a-omoto collaboration among all of these 
partied on ways to limit these effects. 

Conclusions 

Using the federal clean air and transportation law's, the nation has significantly reduced 
hamxful vehicle emissions, thereby helping to protect public health and tlie emironment. 
Technological adx'ances will also continue to produce cleaner vehicles and fuels, further 
reducing hamtful entissions. But for some conununities, these ad\'ances may not be 
enough to compensate for rapid growth and the a.ssociated growth in miles (lri\'en. 

These communities may still need help to guide their growth and design their future 
transportation systems to limit pollution. How'ever, the current clean air and .surface 
transportation requirements and programs do not directly encourage communities to 
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consider more innov-ative trani^ortation projects or alternative I.'ind development 
strategies as a means to reduce emissions. Nor do they encourage conmiunilies to take 
action that vtiil preserve the clean air that they still enjoy. 

With the upcoming reauthorization of surface transportation programs, the Congress has 
an opportunity to strengthen its past efforts and create new initiatives to promote 
transportation and growth that protects public health and the envircainient. We would 
like to bring to your attention to, as well as reaffimv a nuntber of recommendations we 
made in our 2001 report to help transportation planners and communities in assessing, 
preventing, or limiting harmful vehicle emissions. These recommendations included the 
following; 

• The Secretary' of Traiu^ortation should request all transportation planners to 
assess the emissions impacts of their pir^josals and use the results of these 
assessments to help educate local decisionmakers about the consequences of 
their transportation and land use decisions. This would encourage all parties to 
collaborate and take a broader, ntore regional approach to solving air quality 
concerns. 

• The Administrator. EPA, should target axiiilable fmancial incentives in ways that 
encourage transportation planners, environmental officiaLs. and local 
decisionmakers to collaboratively consider the impacts of transportation and 
land use on air quality. 

• Both the Secretar>’ and Administrator should provide more acceas to technical 
tools, such as start' and user-rtiendly models that integrate transportation, 
environmental protection, and land use, and better market these tools to 
transportation and local decisionmakers. 

• The Administrator, EPA, should take more action to educate the public and local 
decisionmakers about the air quality impacts of their transportation and land use 
choices. 
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Our report also soggested ways tliat ihe Congress, as ii reauthorizes the surface 
transpurtaliun laws, could help assist tiKxse states and localities that want to limit the air 
quality impacts of their lami iLse and transportation riecisions by 

• adding the requirement that planners consider the environmental impacts of 
different land use strategies as a step in the transportation planning process: 

• continuing but modifying funding ^M'ograms designed to link transportation and 
air quality so dial they also take into consideration alternative land uses, where 
appropriate, or create new programs to nuike this link: 

• providing funding to states and localities, when possible, to help them obtain 
technical expertise, data, and anal>'ses to assess land use impiicts and mitigate 
adverse effects; and 

• providing federal agencies with greater discretion over a portion of their 
transportation or environmental funds to encoumge assessment and mitigation of 
land use impacts on the environment. 
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Responses of Michael Replogle to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In general would you agree that conformity is spurring investments 
in transportation strategies and technologies that reduce air pollution and create 
better interagency cooperation? 

Response. Yes. Since the 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments, conformity has been 
a significant factor fostering local, regional, and national political support for clean¬ 
er fuels and vehicles and inspection and maintenance programs that have helped 
produce more timely progress toward attainment of healthful air quality. In that pe¬ 
riod, conformity has been the single greatest factor promoting interagency coopera¬ 
tion between transportation and air quality agencies at the State, local, and Federal 
levels. Prior to 1990, transportation agencies paid no attention to the air quality 
consequences of transportation investments and plans. But in recent years, many 
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metropolitan areas have adopted changes to their transportation plans and pro¬ 
grams to help reduce traffic growth and emissions. Consideration of air quality im¬ 
pacts of investments has become a routine matter in many metropolitan areas 
where pollution problems are more severe. In most regions with serious air quality 
problems, officials and staff of air agencies and transportation agencies routinely 
meet and work together to help foster effective program administration that delivers 
progress on both mobility and air quality goals. 

Atlanta’s conformity problems led the Governor to create a new regional authority 
responsible for better planning and funding transportation, air quality, and growth 
management in Georgia’s non-attainment areas in an effort to fix a broken inter¬ 
agency cooperation process. While road builders have often raised the spectre of 
transportation conformity causing major disruptions to transportation programs, 
there have been no such disruptions. Even in Atlanta, where the longest conformity 
lapse of consequence to date took place, the region lost no transportation funding 
but instead redirected several hundred million dollars of funds from sprawl-induc¬ 
ing, pollution-generating roads into projects that would reduce pollution and into 
safety and system improvements that would not increase emissions. 

After conformity analysis led Charlotte, North Carolina, to see that its transpor¬ 
tation plan would lead to emission problems 20 years in the future, local officials 
developed, considered, and adopted a new 2026 Transit LandAJse plan for Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg with a new rapid transit system to support the five major transpor¬ 
tation and development corridors identified in the 1994 Centers and Corridors Plan 
as well as connections to key development hubs between these corridors. The plan 
seeks to concentrate jobs around stations, provide residential multi-family housing 
at stations, and develop rail and bus rapid transit. Capital costs, plus operation, 
maintenance and other expenditures will cost $1,085 billion over 25 years and quan¬ 
tifiable benefits such as travel time savings and vehicle operating cost savings total 
$72 million a year, generating a benefit cost ratio of 1.6. There are also numerous 
benefits of the plan that are not quantifiable such as improved access to jobs and 
revitalization of the core center. Funding for the plan will come from a combination 
of local. State, and Federal funding. Mecklenburg County Voters approved a half- 
cent local sales tax in 1998 to fund expansion of bus service and rapid transit im¬ 
provements in major corridors. The requirement that the RTF conform 20 years into 
the future was a vital element in motivating this regional progress and action. Lim¬ 
iting conformity determinations to a 10-year time horizon—as some propose—might 
reduce the incentive for other regions to take the kind of leadership initiatives seen 
in Charlotte. 

Conformity helped Denver develop cost-effective strate^es to reduce particulate 
matter (PM) problems. Agencies began taking action against wood burning in the 
1980’s, but PM was still measuring 185 pg/m^ compared to the NAAQS of 150 pg/ 
m^. Conformity made transportation planning and air quality agencies look at other 
sources of PM. They found that street sanding and sweeping strategies was a very 
effective measure and implemented controls beyond what was federally mandated, 
reducing PM levels to 80 pg/m^. Conformity also provided an incentive for devel¬ 
oping light rail in Denver and the Metro Vision 2020 Plan, which seeks to limit 
growth to a 700 square mile area with supportive transportation strategies. Denver 
also has a number of travel demand management (TDM) strategies in their long- 
range plan such as a Ride Arrangers program and a telework program. While Den¬ 
ver does not take credit for TDM system management in the 2025 conformity find¬ 
ing, the region recognizes TDM emission benefits as a safety margin in meeting 
their emissions budget. 

To deal with emissions problems recognized through the conformity process, many 
other regions have adopted transportation control measures (TCMs). These rep¬ 
resent nearly 5 percent of total emission reductions, for example, in the San Joaquin 
region of California. The San Joaquin Council of Governments projects that TCMs, 
including rideshare, vanpool, and commuter rail, will deliver as much as a 10 per¬ 
cent reduction in emissions by 2020. 

Conformity has also been valuable in helping to win adoption of new short-term 
emission reduction strategies in the metropolitan Washington, DC region. In July 
2001, the DC metropolitan planning organization updated its modeling assumptions 
to reflect the growing use of sport utility vehicles (SUVs) and light trucks, which 
produce more pollution per mile driven than standard cars. As a result, they ob¬ 
served that that they could no longer add new road projects to their transportation 
improvement program (TIP) and regional transportation plan (RTP) and still con¬ 
form with the NOx motor vehicle emission budget in their adopted SIP. Officials 
formed a task force to consider reopening the SIP to allow for more motor vehicle 
pollution by finding offsets from other emission sources or fixing the conformity 
problem by adopting added emission reduction measures. With adjustments for 
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some refinements to their model estimates and for emission reducing measures al¬ 
ready being implemented but not previously credited, the MPO found that the 8 tpd 
NOx excess emissions over budget was reduced to about 3 tpd. 

Following further meetings and analysis, Maryland proposed a $42 million pack¬ 
age of transportation emission reduction strategies, including buying clean buses, 
improving pedestrian and bicycle access to transit, and supporting transit oriented 
development. Along with measures advanced by other jurisdictions, this package 
provides sufficient reductions to offset this emission budget shortfall and the region 
in July 2002 adopted them as part of a new TIP and RTP. If proposals made by 
some parties to lengthen the life of TIP conformity findings to 3 or 5 years had been 
in effect, this $42 million package of emission reduction measures would almost cer¬ 
tainly not have been funded. 

Question 2. If Congress does make any changes in the conformity process as part 
of the next transportation bill, what would be your No. 1 suggestion and please be 
specific? 

Response. Congress should make one change to the conformity process as part of 
the next transportation bill. It should adopt the bill introduced in the 106th Con¬ 
gress, 2d Session as H.R. 3686, the “Road Back to Clean Air Act,” by Rep. John 
Lewis and as S. 2088 by Senator Max Cleland. This bill would put into law the EPA 
and DOT guidance that helped get Atlanta more focused on solving the city’s trans¬ 
portation and air quality problems. It would increase flexibility so other areas of the 
country could continue to receive Federal funds for transit, safety improvements, 
road rehabilitation, and other projects even during a lapse in the conformity of their 
transportation plans. Without this legislative change, because of the way that DOT 
has at times in the past administered conformity and planning requirements, re¬ 
gions in a conformity lapse can face difficulty adding air quality improving projects 
to their transportation spending plans unless those projects had been part of a pre¬ 
viously conforming fiscally constrained TIP and regional transportation plan. 

The text of this bill follows: 


A BILL 

To amend the Clean Air Act and titles 23 and 49, United States Code, to provide 
for continued authorization of funding of transportation projects after a lapse in 
transportation conformity. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

Section 1. Continued Authorization of Funding of Transportation Projects After 
Lapse in Transportation Conformity 

Section 176(c)(2) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C 7506(c)(2)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“(E) Notwithstanding subparagraphs (C) and (D), any transportation project identi¬ 
fied for funding in a transportation plan and transportation improvement program 
adopted under section 134 of title 23 or sections 5303 through 5306 of title 49, 
United States Code, shall remain eligible for funding under title 23 or chapter 53 
of title 49, Unites States Code, as applicable, after the long-range transportation 
plan or transportation improvement program no longer conforms as required by 
subparagraphs (2)(C)(i) or (2)(D), if- 

“(i) the long-range transportation plan and transportation program met the require¬ 
ments of subsection (c) at the time at which a project agreement for the transpor¬ 
tation project was approved under section 106 (a)(2) of title 23 United Sates Code, 
or the project was otherwise approved for assistance under chapter 63 of title 49, 
United States Code, as applicable; “(ii) the transportation project is a transpor¬ 
tation control measure (as defined in section 93.101 of title 40 of the Code of Fed¬ 
eral Regulation s (as in effect on March 1, 1999); “(iii) the transportation project 
qualifies for an exemption from the requirement that the transportation project 
come from a conforming metropolitan long range transportation plan and trans¬ 
portation improvement program under section 93.126 or 93.127 of title 40, Code 
of Federal Regulations (as in effect on March 1, 1999); or “(iv) the transportation 
project is exempt from a prohibition on approval under section 179(b)(1), except 
that this paragraph shall not apply to a transportation project described in section 
179(b)(l)(B)(iv).” 

Section 2. Amendment of Long-Range Transportation Plans and Transportation 
Improvement Programs Not Conforming to Applicable Implementation Plans. 
(a)Transportation Plans—Section 134 of title 23, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end of the following: “(p) Amendments to Plans and Programs Not 
Conforming to Applicable Implementation Plans-Notwithstanding any other provi- 
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sions of law, a long-range transportation plan or transportation improvement pro¬ 
gram under this section that no longer conforms to the applicable implementation 
plan under section 176(c) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7606(c)) and part 93 of 
title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (or a successor regulation), may be amended 
without a demonstration of conformity if the amendment is solely fort he purpose 
of adding transportation project—“(1) for which that State submits a revision of 
the applicable implementation plan to the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency requesting approval of the project as a transportation control 
measure (as defined in section 93.101 of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (as 
in effect on March 1, 1999); or “(2) that qualifies for an exemption from the re¬ 
quirement that the transportation project come from a conforming metropolitan 
long-range transportation improvement program under section 93.126 or 93.127 
of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (as in effect on March 1, 1999)" 

(b) Mass Transportation Plans—Section 5303 of title 49, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“(i) Amendments of Plans and Programs not Conforming to Applicable Implementa¬ 
tion Plans—Notwithstanding any other provision of law, a long-range transpor¬ 
tation plan under this section or a transportation improvement program under 
section 5304 that no longer conforms to the applicable implementation plan under 
section 176(c) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7506(c)) and part 93 of title 40, Code 
of Federal Regulations (or a successor regulation), may be amended without a 
demonstration of conformity if the amendment is solely for the purpose of adding 
a transportation project—“(1) for which the State submits to the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency a request for approval as a transportation 
control measure (as defined in section 93.101 of title 40, Code of Federal Regula¬ 
tion s (as in effect on March 1, 1999)) under section 110 of the Clean Air Act (42 
U.S.C. 7410); or “(2) that qualifies for an exemption from the requirement that 
the transportation project come from a conforming metropolitan long-range trans¬ 
portation plan under and transportation improvement program under section 
93.126 and 93.127 of title 40, Code of Federal Regulations (as in effect on March 
1, 1999).” 


Responses of Michael Replogle to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. During the hearing, several witnesses talked about how the coordina¬ 
tion of the frequency of submittals for the State Implementation Plan (SIP), the 
Transportation Plan, and the Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) is an im¬ 
portant and necessary reform. Among other things, such a reform would lessen the 
confusion of those involved, reduce costs, and help States meet air quality goals. In 
your testimony, you reject any proposal to reduce the frequency of conformity anal¬ 
yses. Do you see value in better coordinating the transportation and air quality 
planning processes? 

Response. Environmental Defense and other environmental groups strongly sup¬ 
port better coordination of transportation and air quality planning processes. How¬ 
ever, we strongly object to proposals currently being put forward under the mis¬ 
leading name of “streamlining.” By extending deadlines and creating overly long 
gaps between conformity analyses, these proposals will threaten air quality, threat¬ 
en public health and reduce information available to the public about the air they 
breathe. 

Equally important, these proposals won’t make the system work better—they’ll 
make the system more inefficient. They reduce incentives for agency coordination. 
Conformity works well when transportation and air quality experts work closely to¬ 
gether on a routine basis, to plan and implement highway and transit investments. 
Conformity, and the current schedule of deadlines, gives these agencies a powerful 
incentive to work together. The deadlines are also spaced just far enough apart to 
allow problems to be identified early—before they become crises that threaten air 
quality targets. 

But reducing the frequency of required conformity analysis—currently 2 years for 
TIPs and 3 years for regional transportation plans (RTFs)—is likely to reduce rather 
than enhance such coordination. Conformity analysis is rather like balancing one’s 
checkbook. If done routinely and frequently, problems will be detected when they 
are small and correctable. If done infrequently, the costs of errors is likely to soar, 
as unrecorded transactions or errors go undetected, with their impacts compounded 
over time. 

If the minimum frequency of conformity determinations is set at 3 or 5 years, this 
will likely be too far apart to detect and correct the rapid growth in VMT in fast- 
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growing metropolitan areas. Across the country, this rapid growth is causing those 
areas to fail to attain on time. At a time when ou transportation investments are 
proving to threaten air quality and health, it makes no sense to relax deadlines. 

Instead of statutory changes, schedule coordination (if any is needed) should come 
from better interagency coordination, not through relaxing the frequency of account¬ 
ing system checks and balances. With wider gaps between reporting deadlines, op¬ 
portunities for abuses and poor accounting grow larger. Uncertainty about true air 
quality impacts and benefits would increase. 

Today, most metropolitan areas update their TIPs annually and redo their con¬ 
formity analysis as they do so. Analysis of conformity as TIPs undergo changes to 
regionally significant projects provides opportunities for timely improvement of what 
have often proven to be out-of-date or previously incorrect model assumptions. 

Many regions, such as Washington, DC, have recently updated motor vehicle fleet 
data assumptions to reflect the growing use of SUVs and light trucks, which 
produce more pollution per mile traveled than light duty cars, with a resulting in¬ 
crease in the estimates of motor vehicle emissions in the attainment year. In the 
case of Washington, DC, this conformity re-analysis led to increased attention by 
transportation and air officials and staff to the need for improved interstate and 
interagency coordination and collaborative data collection to upgrade the regional 
inventories of motor vehicle pollution factors. It also led local and State officials to 
add $42 million in new emission-reducing transportation projects to the region’s TIP 
in July 2002 to offset the increased pollution observed through the conformity re¬ 
analysis. This investment would not likely have occurred had the 2-year life of the 
TIP conformity finding been relaxed to 3 or 5 years. These investments will benefit 
not just air quality, but they will increase mobility in the region, increase access 
to jobs, foster better quality of life, and promote economic growth. 

Conformity helped catch this problem sooner rather than later, when it was still 
a manageable problem that could be addressed through transportation measures, 
without needing to reopen the SIP. Had the problem been left to fester, it is more 
likely that the region’s officials would simply have said the problem was too big to 
manage, and sought to make it someone else’s problem. In fact, fear of this kind 
of crisis is what may motivate concerns about conformity. But by having tight dead¬ 
lines and careful coordination among agencies, the challenges can be addressed with 
incremental measures before they escalate to crisis. The beneficiaries of tight dead¬ 
lines are the millions of children, elderly people, and other individuals who suffer 
respiratory distress, premature death, injury, and other impairments every year 
when Federal air quality health standards continue to be unmet. The beneficiaries 
of relcixed conformity deadlines are primarily polluting industries and other special 
interests that profit at our society’s expense. 

In fact. States already have flexibility and discretion in the current system. The 
current tiered schedule for reappraising TIP and RTP conformity provides appro¬ 
priate advance notice of conformity problems in a way to encourage timely solutions. 
For example, many regions first uncover conformity challenges when updating their 
TIPs to incorporate new projects. Updating these planning factors uncovers previous 
underestimates in regional vehicle emissions and allows timely corrective measures 
to be adopted—as they have been in Washington, DC, in the example described 
above. 

At times, this may create what some call a “conformity lockdown,” during which 
the current 2-year TIP conformity finding remains valid, but no new regionally sig¬ 
nificant transportation projects can be added to the TIP until the region adopts new 
emissions-reducing measures to offset the incremental increase. At this point, the 
increment of emissions imbalance is usually still relatively small and manageable, 
and measures can be taken reasonably easily to offset the impacts of the new 
projects. In essence, the system provides “early warning” that provides the time to 
adopt new emission reduction measures to ensure that the TIP stays in conformity. 

If the region fails to offset motor vehicle emissions that exceed the adopted SIP 
motor vehicle emission budget before the expiration of the 2-year TIP conformity 
finding, the region would likely enter a conformity lapse. In a lapse, there is yet 
another safety valve: the region can adopt an Interim TIP composed of projects with 
funding agreements, exempt projects, and transportation control measures drawn 
from the conforming long-range RTP, relying on its 3-year conformity finding. At 
any time, a State can choose to reopen its SIP to identify additional emission reduc¬ 
tion measures from mobile or non-mobile sources to offset excess emissions from mo¬ 
bile sources that are in violation of the motor vehicle emission budget. 

In short. States have discretion at every stage to align the schedule for updating 
their transportation and air quality plans and where they choose to seek emission 
reductions. The system works and should be sustained. If any change is warranted, 
it would be toward more frequent reviews of SIPs—but not less. 
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Better coordination of air quality and transportation planning should take several 
forms: 

• Interim Milestone Reports. First, Congress should enhance this interagency co¬ 
ordination by ensuring that ERA adopts regulations to govern State submissions of 
SIP milestone compliance reports. These reports would track and report regional 
emissions every 3 years in nonattainment areas and ensure that remedial measures 
are implemented immediately when emission reduction targets are not met, as re¬ 
quired by Clean Air Act Sections 182(c)(5) and (g). EPA has failed to issue these 
sorts of regulations, and that failure must be remedied. By ensuring that States 
meet this required 3 year cycle of SIP reappraisal. Congress could address the con¬ 
cerns of transportation agencies that SIPs are too infrequently updated, while trans¬ 
portation plans are subject to more frequent updates. 

• Prompt Upgrade of Models. Second, transportation agencies should be required 
to promptly upgrade their computer models to effectively consider air quality, in¬ 
duced traffic, and fully up-to-date planning factors. Congress should provide EPA 
and DOT with a strong mandate to establish best-practice planning model stand¬ 
ards and to require timely action by MPOs and other agencies to meet these stand¬ 
ards for conformity and SIP planning. A recent report (U.S. General Accounting Of¬ 
fice, Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could Help Promote Land Use 
That Protects Air and Water Quality, Washington, DC, October 2001, GAO-02-12, 
page 95) notes that, “DOT and EPA efforts to improve travel-demand-forecasting 
models may help MPOs and communities determine the effects of transportation im¬ 
provements on congestion and air quality. However . . . these efforts currently do 
not call for integrating land use or environmental components into the travel de¬ 
mand model . . . Without such integrated models, communities cannot consider the 
likely effects that their transportation decisions will have on land use, future growth 
and development, and air quality.” U.S. GAO-02-12, op. cite, page 95. 

In regions where transportation models used for conformity and air quality plan¬ 
ning have not been upgraded to integrate land use and environmental components, 
including full sensitivity to induced traffic and growth effects of transportation in¬ 
vestments, urban design, and pricing policies, less frequent conformity analysis is 
likely to impair timely upgrading of analyses. 

Question 2. Do you think there are more cost effective options for achieving air 
quality improvements in the transportation sector than through the current pro¬ 
gram? 

Response. Transportation conformity is not an air quality improvement strategy 
in and of itself. It is a highly cost effective accounting mechanism that assures the 
integrity of adopted air quality attainment plans by preventing adoption of transpor¬ 
tation plans and programs likely to cause pollution in excess of the levels deter¬ 
mined to endanger public health. The Clean Air Act allows States great flexibility 
in determining how to achieve health-based air quality standards—whether through 
controls on stationary sources, area sources, or transportation sources, and whether 
through adoption of cleaner technologies, management and pricing strategies, or 
growth and demand management. 

Without a strong and well-enforced transportation conformity program, experience 
shows that transportation emissions tend to be underestimated, leading to the fail¬ 
ure of air pollution control strategies. That failure—more than three decades after 
the 1970 Clean Air Act—continues to impose huge costs on our society, with the ad¬ 
verse health costs of motor vehicle air pollution estimated by US DOT in 2000 at 
$40 billion to $65 billion, which pales beside the $27 billion in annual Federal trans¬ 
portation expenditures. 

Transportation conformity has played a significant behind-the-scenes role fos¬ 
tering cost-effective air pollution improvements in the transportation sector, includ¬ 
ing adoption of cleaner vehicle and fuel standards by States and Federal agencies, 
adoption of inspection and maintenance programs, and reallocation of transportation 
investments from sprawl-inducing, pollution-generating roads into transit, walking, 
bicycling, and Smart Growth strategies that meet economic and social needs for mo¬ 
bility with less need for travel by single-occupant vehicles. 

EPA’s own recent analysis shows that proposed air pollution reduction strategies 
and technology fixes alone are insufficient to deliver healthful air quality for all 
Americans over the next decade or even two (http://www.epa.gov/clearskies/ 
maps.pdD. Thus, conformity is vital to assuring that motor vehicle emissions are 
properly accounted for as States and regions strive to achieve emission reductions 
from various sources and avoid having uncontrolled traffic growth undo progress to¬ 
ward healthful air quality. 
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Responses of Michael Replogle to Additional Questions from Senator Smith 

Question 1. You testified that before State SIP’s had established motor vehicle 
emission budgets, the transportation agencies were forced to rely on complex and 
widely criticized transition rules. EPA and DOT may be proposing a return of these 
transition rules in new non-attainment areas that will have a 1-year grace period 
to make a conformity determination. Would you agree that our air quality goals are 
better served by coordinating conformity with motor vehicle emissions budgets, rath¬ 
er than returning to these transition rules? 

Response. As designed by Congress in the 1990 Clean Air Act, conformity is in¬ 
tended to focus on comparing forecast motor vehicle emissions in a transportation 
plan and program with an adopted motor vehicle emission budget (MVEB) estab¬ 
lished in a SIP designed to enable a region to attain the National Ambient Air Qual¬ 
ity Standards (NAAQS) by deadlines established by law. Where such MVEBs exist, 
they should be used as the fundamental yard-stick to measure conformity of trans¬ 
portation plans and programs with air quality plans. 

The problem we see with the “build/no-build” transition rule is principally in how 
it has been applied, and in the length of the transition to conformity against adopt¬ 
ed SIP MVEBs, not in the underlying principal of the build/no-build transition rule. 
The build/no-build rule, first issued by EPA and DOT in 1991, compares emissions 
in a base-case no-build future scenario vs. emissions in a build scenario, adding or 
subtracting the applicable transportation projects changes proposed in any given 
TIP or RTP amendment. This is a desirable and acceptable conformity test to use 
in the absence of an adopted SIP MVEB when the evaluation uses analysis methods 
that properly account for induced land use and traffic effects of transportation in¬ 
vestments and policies. However, as applied in many regions, build/no-build anal¬ 
yses have assumed no induced land use change or shift in the time-of-day of traffic 
caused by transportation system changes. Numerous peer-reviewed studies have 
demonstrated that induced traffic effects are profound and the addition of 10 per¬ 
cent more lane miles of roadways can be expected to induce an additional 6 to 10 
percent vehicle miles traveled in a region in a few years time. If induced traffic is 
unaccounted for, the build/no-build analysis is invalid, and will underestimate motor 
vehicle emissions growth associated with major highway system expansions, work¬ 
ing against the CAA statutory mandate that transportation plans and programs 
must contribute to timely attainment of the NAAQS. 

It is vital that areas expected to be designated as new non-attainment areas 
should now begin to take steps to prepare to meet conformity analysis requirements. 
The TEA-21 Federal transportation law provides flexible funding to States and re¬ 
gions in the Surface Transportation Program and other funding categories that can 
be used for planning and data collection. Such funds should be used now to estab¬ 
lish sound, up-to-date, local inventories of jobs, housing, highways, transit resources, 
and travel behavior, to develop locally applicable transportation planning models 
that meet best practice standards for appraising travel behavior and induced traffic, 
to code information on planned transportation investments and forecast job and 
housing growth expectations, and other information. Outside consultants should be 
retained to help cultivate local expertise to sustain these analysis systems, which 
have many cost-effective applications beyond conformity analysis in supporting 
sound capital program planning, traffic and transit operations planning, transpor¬ 
tation equity analysis, growth management, cost-allocation evaluation, and other ac¬ 
tivities. The cost of establishing such planning and analysis systems is but a tiny 
fraction of the annual capital facilities investment costs of most States and regions, 
but can have a payoff far in excess of these costs by assuring more sound decision¬ 
making, investment planning, and identification of lower-cost and more optimal 
strategies for meeting local and national mobility, environmental, economic develop¬ 
ment, and equity goals. Establishing these planning and analysis tools in a metro¬ 
politan area can be accomplished in less than a year, but does require agency com¬ 
mitment and ongoing support. 

EPA and DOT should promptly issue long-promised additional model guidance 
and regulations to assure that non-attainment areas properly account for induce 
land use and traffic effects in conformity analysis and SIP transportation modeling. 

There are no valid reasons why any newly designated non-attainment area cannot 
establish the requisite transportation and emissions analysis systems well in ad¬ 
vance of the expiration of the 1-year grace period following designation. Until adopt¬ 
ed SIP MVEBs are available to provide a basis for conformity, the build/no-build 
test (with appropriate consideration of induced land use and traffic effects), along 
with the Reasonable Further Progress requirements of the CAA, should be the basis 
for evaluating conformity in non-attainment areas. 
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Question 2. If I am interpreting your testimony correctly, you appear to suggest 
that one way to judge the success of conformity is by how much it redirects trans¬ 
portation spending away from new highway construction. In Northern Virginia, 
however, they have delayed over $800 million in highway projects generating a total 
of 2 tons reduction in emissions, or $400 million per ton reduced. By comparison, 
EPA’s vehicle emission standards cost below $1600 per ton. Stopping new highways 
does not sound like a very cost-effective strategy to reduce emissions, wouldn’t you 
agree? 

Response. I’m sorry, but you have misinterpreted my testimony and data and I 
must disagree with your assertion. I noted that a recent analysis by the Metropoli¬ 
tan Washinrton Transportation Planning Board showed that by deferring 100 lane 
miles of highway expansion projects in 2002—a 0.5 percent reduction in lane-miles 
of road capacity—^Virginia saves $800 million in capital costs while cutting NOx 
emissions by more than 1 percent, or nearly 2 tons per day, and reducing vehicle 
miles of traffic by 0.6 percent. This illustrates how the very expensive expansion of 
new highways typically produces a growth in air pollution emissions by spurring 
more traffic, rather than a reduction in emissions as often claimed by the road 
lobby. It illustrates how reducing expenditures on new roads is often the most cost- 
effective emission reduction strategy, because it avoids generating both costs and air 
pollution. By not building additional traffic, sprawl, and pollution-inducing high¬ 
ways, regions like Northern Virginia can avoid the need for additional expenditures 
of up to $1600 per ton to reduce emissions because they can prevent the pollution 
from being emitted in the first place. 

A savings of nearly $400 million per ton of NOx reduction for cutting highway 
expansions is highly competitive when compared to alternative emission reduction 
costs of $1600 per ton for pollution-control technology investments! More regions 
faced with missed deadlines for clean air attainment should be protecting public 
health and the taxpayer’s wallet by redirecting public investments from road expan¬ 
sions into other more productive forms of investment, such as transit, the revitaliza¬ 
tion of walkable neighborhoods, education, affordable housing close to jobs, and pub¬ 
lic health services. 

Question 3. You have been an advocate of using land use and other “Smart 
Growth” strategies to reduce air pollution. Yet, we all know that these strategies 
take a decade or more to change transportation patterns. How do you expect to gen¬ 
erate substantial pollution reductions from these projects when the emission levels 
from these vehicles will be 95-99 percent cleaner than their 1970’s counterparts? 

Response. Even with significantly cleaner cars and truck technologies. Smart 
Growth strategies offer the promise of avoiding—at essentially no cost—as much as 
one-quarter of the potential motor vehicle emissions in 2020, thus helping to achieve 
more timely attainment at less cost. If Smart Growth strategies are ignored and 
sprawl and highway building advance without any accountability for impacts on 
emissions, society will need to invest billions of dollars more in pollution abatement 
technologies to clean up mobile and non-mobile sources so we can achieve healthful 
air quality. 

The amount of motor vehicle pollution emitted per mile driven has fallen by more 
than 90 percent since 1970, but today motor vehicles still account for a major share 
of pollution—from one forth to three fourths of the NOx and VOC emissions—in 
most non-attainment areas. Adopted or submitted SIPs show that in the attainment 
year and in future years going out as far as 2020, motor vehicle emissions are ex¬ 
pected to continue to account for a large share of emissions in many metropolitan 
areas, as Graph 1 shows. For example, despite adoption of cleaner technologies, 
motor vehicles are estimated to account for 28 percent of VOC and 39 percent of 
NOx emissions in Washington, DC (in 2005), 31 percent of NOx emissions in Con¬ 
necticut/NY (in 2007), 45 percent of VOC and 61 percent of NOx emissions in Chi- 
cago/Illinois (in 2007), 67 percent of NOx emissions for Portland, Maine (in 2012), 
30 percent of VOC and 39 percent of NOx emissions in Denver (in 2013), 79 percent 
of Co emissions and 71 percent of PM emissions in Las Vegas (in 2020), and 38 
percent of VOC and 44 percent of NOx emissions in Salt Lake City (in 2020). And 
despite the fact that California leads the Nation in adopting cleaner vehicles and 
fuels, the Bay Area expects motor vehicles to contribute 42 percent of VOC emis¬ 
sions and 52 percent of NOx emissions (in 2006), and the South Coast non-attain¬ 
ment area expects motor vehicles to contribute 59 percent of PM emissions and 49 
percent of NOx emissions (in 2020). 

The magnitude of emission reductions needed to reach healthful air quality is con¬ 
siderably greater than that now identified through submitted and approved SIPs. 
EPA’s recent posting of maps of estimated effects of the proposed “Clean Skies” ini¬ 
tiative (http://www.epa.gov/clearskies/maps.pdf) shows that adopted and proposed 
measures are together inadequate to bring many of the nation’s largest metropolitan 
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areas into full attainment of the NAAQS even by 2020. Significant further emission 
controls will be needed also to deal with hazardous air pollutants, greenhouse gas 
emissions, and other environmental pollution, even with the cleaner motor vehicles 
produced under the Tier II and heavy-duty diesel engine rules. 

A conservative estimate is that Smart Growth strategies have the potential to re¬ 
duce traffic growth and emissions over the timeframe of 20-year regional transpor¬ 
tation plans by 15 to 25 percent compared to forecast trends in most metropolitan 
areas. Over the shorter timeframe of a 2-year TIP conformity cycle or the several 
years prior to reaching ozone attainment deadlines, many regions could accomplish 
reductions in traffic growth and related pollution well of several percent a year rel¬ 
ative to trends with a concerted effort combining Smart Growth, pricing, and de¬ 
mand management strategies. 

The degree to which Smart Growth can affect emissions and traffic growth is 
closely related to the pace of job and housing growth in a community. In slow 
growth communities, the opportunities for Smart Growth to change travel patterns 
are modest compared to fast-growing communities. Smart Growth is very pro¬ 
growth in the areas where it is being implemented while seeking to discourage job 
and housing growth in other locations where people lack non-driving travel choices. 
Where fast growth is occurring, there tend to be more opportunities for growth to 
become smarter. 

The effectiveness of Smart Growth strategies in reducing traffic and pollution is 
also closely linked to how comprehensively these strategies are implemented. Effec¬ 
tive Smart Growth means transit-oriented (not just transit proximate) development 
that is attractive for walking and cycling, includes a vibrant mix of land uses for 
various income groups, and highly attractive non-automobile access to other parts 
of the metropolitan area. It includes pricing policies and incentives that favor tran¬ 
sit, walking, bicycling, and alternatives to driving while curbing subsidies for driv¬ 
ing. Even in slow growth areas. Smart Growth transportation pricing and urban de¬ 
sign incentives, such as Commuter Choice programs where employers pay for tran¬ 
sit benefits and offer cash-in-lieu-of-parking benefits can produce substantial shifts 
in travel behavior and pollution reductions in the span of a year or two, with con¬ 
certed marketing, promotions, demonstrations, and incentives for rapid adoption of 
Smart Growth changes. Research and experience cited in my most recent testimony 
to the committee shows the magnitude of near-term travel behavior and emission 
changes that have been achieved in a number of communities with these sorts of 
strategies. 

Question 4. In your written testimony you state, “Because of steep increases in 
the number of vehicle miles, cuts in the amount of pollutant emitted per mile, par¬ 
ticularly for NOx, and small particulates, have been offset by growth in miles driv¬ 
en.” While this has been true in the past, doesn’t EPA’s data clearly show that fu¬ 
ture vehicle emissions are decreasing, even as vehicle travel increases? 

Response. Since the 1970 Clean Air Act, increasingly stringent motor vehicle and 
fuel standards have significantly reduced vehicle emissions per mile. Federal light 
duty Tier 1 vehicle emission standards today allow only 4 percent as much VOC pol¬ 
lution per mile as vehicles emitted in 1969, and 10 percent as much NOx. Despite 
this sharp reduction, in 1999 motor vehicles still accounted for 29 percent of VOC 
and 34 percent of NGx emissions nationwide according to EPA. VOC emissions from 
highway vehicles declined 18 percent during the past decade, but NOx emissions in¬ 
creased by 19 percent during the same period. And as a 2002 TRB study. The 
CMAQ Program: Assessing 10 Years of Experience, noted (page 70), “Although tail¬ 
pipe emissions from highway vehicles are only a small share of directly emitted PM 
on a national basis, they account for a substantially higher proportion of longer- 
lived atmospheric concentrations of fine particles in urban areas, for example, up 
to 40 to 50 percent in the Denver and Los Angeles metropolitan areas.” 

With the full phase-in of Tier 2 standards beginning in 2009, light duty vehicle 
emission standards will allow only 22 percent as much VOC pollution per mile as 
Tier 1 standards, and 18 percent as much NOx. But the slow pace of motor vehicle 
fleet turnover means that the full benefits of these emission reductions will not take 
effect until 2020 or later. In the meantime, unless regions adopt strategies to better 
manage travel demand, sprawl, and subsidies that encourage driving, motor vehicle 
travel will continue to grow and offset much of these emission reduction benefits. 
Between 1980 and 1999, vehicle miles traveled grew by 87 percent. If a similar pat¬ 
tern continues through 2020, NOx and VOC emissions from motor vehicles will de¬ 
cline by 2020 by only little more than half. But much deeper reductions than this 
will be needed to achieve healthful air quality for all Americans. In other words, 
technology alone will not make the amount of driving irrelevant to considerations 
of pollution control in the foreseeable future. 
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The recent adoption of more stringent motor vehicle emissions and fuel standards 
for light duty trucks and heavy-duty diesel engines will offer important additional 
contributions toward clean air. Nonetheless, progress toward timely attainment will 
for the next several decades be dependent on continued and improved measurement 
and monitoring of the amount and pattern of motor vehicle use, and greater efforts 
to avoid pollution by shaping motor vehicle use and travel behavior. 

Question 5. In your written testimony, you state, based on the MATES-II study, 
“that 90 percent of the total cancer risk is attributable to toxic air pollutants emit¬ 
ted by mobile sources.” But you fail to mention that 70 percent of that risk is from 
diesel emissions, and the EPA heavy duty diesel rule will substantially reduce these 
emissions. Moreover, you also fail to mention that the same study shows that cancer 
risk has been declining from 700 per million in 1990 to 300 per million in 1997, 
which suggests progress is being made on non-diesel related toxic emissions. You 
suggest that less highway construction and more programs to reduce vehicle travel 
are needed to reduce these risks, yet isn’t technology and better fuels the real an¬ 
swer to reduce most of these risks? 

Response. Less highway construction and improved programs to reduce vehicle 
travel should indeed be evaluated through the planning and project review process 
to appraise their capacity to avoid or mitigate adverse health risks caused by trans¬ 
portation related air toxics emissions. Travel demand and growth management 
strategies, pricing incentives, and other actions related to the operation, manage¬ 
ment, investment in transportation systems and related community systems can 
often provide very cost-effective approaches to reduce exposure of communities to air 
toxics and the cancer and other health risks associated with these exposures. In¬ 
deed, expansion of highways where unacceptably high air toxic exposure problems 
already exist will likely increase the scope of the problem by inducing traffic growth 
and exposures to air toxics. Cleaner technology and better fuels are not the only or 
best way to reduce most of these health risks, although these are an important part 
of the solution. While a reduction in cancer risk from 1990 to 1997 is documented 
in the MATES-II study, the cancer risk in 1997 is many times higher than the level 
at which EPA and FHWA are required to take actions to safeguard public health 
from such documented risks. 

Diesel emissions are indeed the largest source of toxic air pollutants emitted from 
mobile sources and the EPA heavy duty diesel rule will eventually reduce those 
emissions substantially. But because of the long-delayed timeframe for implementa¬ 
tion of the heavy-duty diesel rule and the very long lifetime of diesel engine equip¬ 
ment, barring major new pollution control initiatives, it will take decades to achieve 
the substantial emission reductions required to protect public health from toxic air 
pollutants from these motor vehicles. While technology and fuels will do a lot to re¬ 
duce these risks, public health will be best protected by a program that combines 
such initiatives with better strategies to manage the demand and use patterns of 
motor vehicles—both diesel and non-diesel—and to manage exposure of the public 
to these emissions. This must include consideration of how changes in transpor¬ 
tation investments—such as highway expansions—will affect the amount of traffic 
emitting toxic air pollutants, and whether alternative investments might better sat¬ 
isfy mobility objectives while avoiding or mitigating these adverse health impacts. 
As the example in Washington, DC, cited above shows, reducing highway system ex¬ 
pansions can—at least at times—produce both cost savings and substantial reduc¬ 
tions in pollution. There are many ways to better manage the system to minimize 
air toxics while meeting mobility needs, including promotion of faster adoption of 
cleaner technologies and alternative transportation investment and management 
strategies. But FHWA is refusing to face core issues related to health impact assess¬ 
ment in its project approval and transportation plan and program approval process. 

The health risks from transportation related air toxics remaining after the emis¬ 
sion reductions of the last decade far exceed Federal criteria for unacceptable health 
risks, and will continue to be unacceptably high even if further reductions in per- 
vehicle emissions are achieved in the foreseeable future. The future risks expected 
due to the traffic volume anticipated in many major highway corridors are not ac¬ 
ceptable to the families who are exposed to toxic emissions. Furthermore, proper 
consideration of strategies that serve mobility needs without increasing single occu¬ 
pant vehicle travel can minimize these risks. FHWA has not given adequate consid¬ 
eration of these harmful health effects and the alternatives that could mitigate them 
in its process for reviewing and approving transportation plans, programs, highway 
funding agreements, and project environmental and design documentation. 

The National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), 42 U.S.C. § 4321 et seq., requires 
a review of the harmful effects of exposure to these motor vehicle pollutants gen¬ 
erated by highways. FHWA has violated both NEPA and the requirements imposed 
by 23 use §109(a) and (h) and 23 CFR §771.105 to assess and mitigate the adverse 
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effects of air pollution from highway projects in a number of cases, such as the pro¬ 
posed widening of US 95 in Las Vegas. 

It is not acceptable to dismiss the substantial cancer risks that are exacerbated 
by highway expansions simply because cleaner technologies are likely to be intro¬ 
duced into the marketplace at some future time without considering the health im¬ 
pacts on several generations of children and adults who we know will be harmed 
by these effects in the decades prior to these cleaner technologies coming into wider 
use. The evidence of serious health risks is compelling. California’s South Coast Air 
Quality Management District published a study entitled Multiple Air Toxics Expo¬ 
sure Study (MATES-II) in March 2000. In February 2000, the Journal of the Air 
and Waste Management Association published a study entitled “Distance Weighted 
Traffic Density in Proximity to Home is a Risk Factor for Leukemia and Other 
Childhood Cancers” (JAWMA Study). But FHWA routinely fails to even attempt to 
estimate the concentrations of toxic vehicular emissions likely to result from vehicle 
travel in high volume traffic corridors proposed for major expansion, or to assess the 
health risks of public exposure to pollutant concentrations identified by these recent 
scientific studies as the source of elevated cancer risks and rates. Not performing 
such an assessment is arbitrary and capricious and inconsistent with NEPA. 

EPA has listed 21 toxic air contaminants from mobile sources, including diesel 
particulate and diesel exhaust organic gases. The EPA concluded that “[t]he current 
EPA position is that diesel exhaust is a likely human lung carcinogen and that this 
cancer hazard exists for occupational and environmental levels of exposure.” 65 Fed. 
Reg. 35, 446 (June 2, 2000). The EPA premised this position on findings by the 
World Health Organization, National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, 
and International Agency for Research on Cancer. Id. Other Federal health agencies 
have listed diesel emissions as containing carcinogens. The National Toxicology Pro¬ 
gram at NEIHS on May 15, 2000, 2 months before your letter, listed diesel particu¬ 
late as a “known human carcinogen.” EPA has published a list of “Mobile Source 
Air Toxics (MSAT)” which “includes various volatile organic compounds (VOCs) and 
metals, as well as diesel particulate matter and diesel exhaust organic gases (collec¬ 
tively DPM + DEOG).” 66 FR 17,229 (March 29, 2001). This list clearly defines the 
hazardous air pollutants from motor vehicles that FHWA should consider in assess¬ 
ing the health effects of air toxic emissions from the major highway expansion 
projects. 

In refusing to prepare environmental analyses, FHWA has cited evidence that 
toxic emissions from individual automobiles and overall emissions in urban areas 
had declined from 1990-97. FHWA has failed to explain, however, why this decline 
justifies a refusal to consider the public health significance of ongoing cancer risks 
identified in studies that relied on monitored ambient concentrations of toxic con¬ 
taminants near major highways and other information gathered after 1997. Indeed, 
the toxic pollutant concentrations reported in MATES-II reflect lower per-vehicle 
emissions than are occurring in most States, because California vehicles are subject 
to stricter emission standards. 

FHWA’s response to environmental critics does not address the information show¬ 
ing that the health risks remaining after the emission reductions of the last decade 
far exceed Federal criteria for unacceptable health risks, and will continue to be un¬ 
acceptably high even if further reductions in per-vehicle emissions are achieved in 
the foreseeable future. The future risks expected due to the traffic volume antici¬ 
pated in the US-95 Las Vegas corridor and many other areas of the Nation subject 
to highway expansion are not acceptable to the families who are exposed to toxic 
emissions. Furthermore, proper consideration of strategies that serve mobility needs 
without increasing single occupant vehicle travel can minimize these risks. Congress 
should reaffirm FHWA’s obligation to consider as part of project reviews these 
harmful health effects and the alternatives that could mitigate them. 

Emissions per vehicle mile traveled are not relevant to assessing the magnitude 
of the public health risk associated with motor vehicle emissions. The key issue is 
total emissions from highway corridors and the impacts total emissions are expected 
to have on the health of nearby populations. When highway expansion increases the 
vehicle-carrying capacity of the highway it induces additional traffic volumes, which 
in turn will contribute to increased total emissions from the highway and exposure 
to higher concentrations in the ambient air of hazardous pollutants in nearby neigh¬ 
borhoods. Risks to human health increase in proportion to human exposure to pol¬ 
lutants in the ambient air, not emissions per vehicle. These increased exposures cre¬ 
ate significant public health hazards that must be addressed in environmental re¬ 
views, the regional planning process, and the air quality conformity process. 

At least one reasonable estimate of the cancer risk attributable to diesel emissions 
is the estimate developed by the California environmental agencies presented in the 
MATES-II study. Even if a careful review of the evidence suggests a better estimate 
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of the cancer risk is only one-half or one-quarter of the risk estimated by California, 
the risk would still be very high. 

Estimates that regional concentrations of criteria pollutants may improve are sim¬ 
ply not relevant to assessing the likely public health impacts of toxic contaminants 
from motor vehicles. The regional modeling assessments performed to satisfy the 
“conformity” requirements of the CAA address only the direct emissions of CO, PM- 
10 and ozone precursors from motor vehicles. These pollutants are subject to emis¬ 
sions limitations established by EPA for new motor vehicles, and are expected to 
decline in the future because future vehicles are required to meet more stringent 
emissions standards. But no such standards have been established for toxic air con¬ 
taminants. There is no basis for assuming that comparable reductions will be 
achieved for toxic air contaminants. Even if emissions from future vehicles are re¬ 
duced, that reduction would not obviate the need to assess future emissions levels 
and whether total emissions in a heavily trafficked corridor will cause or contribute 
to unacceptable health hazards. 

In considering whether technology cleanup vs. demand management and im¬ 
proved transportation system planning should be preferred strategies for avoiding 
or mitigating health impacts of transportation, it is vital to consider the health costs 
of highways. The Department of Transportation has estimated the national aggre¬ 
gate health costs of criteria air pollutants from highways at $40 to $68 billion per 
year. Table 9, Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Final 
Report, U.S. Dep’t of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration (May 2000). 
The methodology developed in the Addendum to the Highway Cost Allocation Study 
to estimate the costs of adverse health effects from air pollution provides a basis 
for estimating the adverse health effects, and costs, attributable to emissions from 
specific highway corridors. The Addendum assessed only the health effects attrib¬ 
utable to pre-1997 criteria pollutants, and did not include the health effects attrib¬ 
utable to toxic air contaminants emitted from motor vehicles. If FHWA intends to 
justify highway expansions by comparing the value of increased travel against the 
costs of providing that capacity, a fair assessment of the health costs to the commu¬ 
nity must be part of the calculus. In addition, that kind of cost-benefit calculus must 
be applied to both the highway option and reasonably available alternatives that 
can reduce or mitigate the adverse impacts on health. 

Recent studies have significantly improved understanding of the linkage between 
vehicle emissions and the risk and incidence of cancer among people living near 
major highways. The MATES-H and JAWMA studies demonstrate that projects like 
the US-95 expansion in Las Vegas will increase cancer risks among exposed popu¬ 
lations, a highly significant impact on the human environment that warrants envi¬ 
ronmental impact review. The most important new information derived from these 
studies is 1) the magnitude of the cancer risk caused by motor vehicle emissions 
from a highway corridor of the size of the US-95 project, and 2) the demonstrated 
increased incidence of cancer among children exposed to higher traffic volumes. 

It has been known for nearly two decades that motor vehicles emit toxic pollut¬ 
ants that include known or suspected carcinogens. What had not been firmly estab¬ 
lished by sound scientific research prior to the MATES-II results is that these pol¬ 
lutants reach concentrations in the ambient air in the vicinity of heavily traveled 
highways that present cancer risks of at least 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 650, i.e., levels far 
greater than the threshold for mitigation established by EPA’s cancer risk policy 
and Federal agency policies generally. 

EPA’s cancer risk policy requires that pollutants be reduced when risks exceed 
1 in 10,000 for the maximally exposed individual. These high cancer risks for nearby 
residents, and even higher risks for those living adjacent to roadways, far exceed 
the risk levels adopted by EPA and Congress in setting national health standards, 
and are unacceptable to the residents of these neighborhoods. EPA has summarized 
the consensus cancer risk policy of Federal agencies as requiring careful assessment 
of measures to reduce cancer risks when the population risk is greater than 1 in 
1 million. 

Where the entire U.S. population is exposed to a chemical classified as a probable 
human carcinogen, the agency consensus appears to be that risks less than 1 in 1 
million generally can be found acceptable without consideration of other factors 
while risks greater than that level require further analysis as to their acceptability. 

56 Fed. Reg. 7757 (February 25, 1991). On the other hand, EPA and other Federal 
agencies have generally acted to reduce cancer risks greater than 1 in 10,000. Here, 
the evidence from MATES-II shows that communities near corridors such as US- 
95 with traffic volumes in excess of 220,000 vehicles per day will be exposed to can¬ 
cer risks well above 1 in 10,000. 

The MATES-II study derived its estimates of community cancer risks from ambi¬ 
ent air monitoring of toxic pollutants in 12 residential neighborhoods during 1998 
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and 1999. MATES-II also included regional toxic emission data for the Los Angeles 
Basin and a computer modeling program to estimate exposures for areas of the re¬ 
gion where monitors were not located. The conclusions of the MATES-II study are 
startling: the regional average risk of cancer for residents of the Basin is 1400 in 
one million (1 cancer for each 714 residents), and 90 percent of this heightened can¬ 
cer risk is attributable to air pollution from mobile sources. (MATES-II at ES-3). 

MATES-II determined that exposure to diesel particulate emissions and other 
toxics from mobile sources combine to cause 90 percent of the elevated risks. Id. at 
E-3. Areas with concentrated traffic suffered from increased risks of cancer above 
the regional average. Id. at ES-6. The study found that the highest cancer risk is 
in neighborhoods nearest highways where modeled risks were as high as 5800 in 
one million, meaning that one person out of 170 is likely to suffer cancer. Id. at Fig. 
5-3a, p. 5-10. 

The JAWMA study of cancer rates in Denver, also published in 2000, is consistent 
with the MATES-II findings. That study focused on rates of childhood leukemia 
among children under 12 living very near highways (within 750 feet). The study 
found that children with leukemia were 12 times more likely to live close to high¬ 
ways than children without leukemia, and concluded that a “strong association” ex¬ 
ists between proximity to high traffic streets and childhood leukemia. JAWMA 
Study at 2. The study built on established research connecting childhood cancers to 
benzene and other volatile organic compounds found in automobile emissions. Id. 
Both the MATES-II and JAWMA studies have broad applicability. While MATES- 
II examined the L.A. Basin specifically, the general findings establish a clear link 
between automobile emissions and cancer risk. Even if the relative magnitude of 
emissions of cancer causing agents differs somewhat between locales, the underl 3 dng 
conclusion remains irrefutable: highways are the largest source of carcinogens emit¬ 
ted into the ambient air in the urban environments, and the pollutant concentra¬ 
tions are highest in neighborhoods near highways. The size of the cancer risk is pro¬ 
portional to daily traffic loads in the corridor. When traffic loads are known, ap¬ 
proximations of ambient concentrations of mobile source toxics can be made for 
neighborhoods located next to highways in other States by comparing the daily traf¬ 
fic loads on those highways with the daily traffic loads on highways for which emis¬ 
sions are modeled in the MATES-II study. 

Except for diesel particulate, these risk estimates are derived from well-estab¬ 
lished risk factors that have been the subject of intensive scrutiny for many years. 
Although the MATES-II cancer risks are derived from risk factors adopted by the 
California environmental agencies, those factors do not differ significantly from 
those reported by EPA. See Integrated Risk Information System (EPA, Cincinnati, 
OH)[http://www.epa.gov/iris]. In addition, these risk estimates are not for the meixi- 
mally exposed individual living adjacent to heavily traveled highway corridors, but 
rather for regional populations. Nearby neighborhood exposures are substantially 
higher, and may be as much as an order of magnitude higher for the maximally ex¬ 
posed individuals. 

With regard to diesel particulate, the cancer risks in MATES-II are estimated 
based on unit risk factors adopted by California, but not yet by EPA. “The current 
EPA position is that diesel exhaust is a likely human lung carcinogen and that this 
cancer hazard exists for occupational and environmental levels of exposure.” 65 FR 
35,446 (June 2, 2000). This characterization of DPM as a carcinogen is supported 
by the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH), the Inter¬ 
national Agency for Research on Cancer, and the World Health Organization 
(WHO). Id. The National Toxicology Program at NEIHS on May 15, 2000, also listed 
diesel particulate as a “known human carcinogen.” Although a risk factor for DPM 
has not yet been adopted by a Federal agency, more than enough data has been ac¬ 
cumulated from numerous epidemiological studies to allow a risk factor to be deter¬ 
mined for risk assessment purposes. Further, California’s more stringent emissions 
standards mean that other jurisdictions, like Las Vegas, may suffer from higher con¬ 
centrations of toxic emissions from mobile sources. The JAWMA study emphasized 
the relationship between proximity to highways and childhood cancers. As such, this 
study has broad application. Nothing in the study indicates that the areas examined 
were in any way exceptional. Based on the findings in the JAWMA study, one would 
predict higher rates of childhood leukemia among those living near major highways 
such as the expanded US-95 in Las Vegas. In response to this new information. Si¬ 
erra Club and local civic and environmental interests have sought action by FHWA 
to assure a Supplemental Environmental Impact Study (SEIS) for the US-95 cor¬ 
ridor expansion project in Las Vegas. Similar issues are presented in other corridors 
around the country where extremely high traffic volumes would be increased by 
road expansions in an area close to thousands of residents. But FHWA has refused 
to consider the issues being raised by environmental and health groups. These 
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issues go to the underlying questions posed by Senator Smith—should such requests 
for analysis be dismissed because of cleaner technologies are expected to become 
available in coming years and because emissions are decreasing somewhat in some 
areas? And are facility investment and transportation system management strate¬ 
gies worth considering as control strategies related to these public health problems? 

A significant purpose of an EIS is the involvement and education of the public 
that the process entails. The United States Supreme Court has held that SEiSs are 
necessary to ensure that this purpose is furthered. Marsh, 490 U.S. at 371 (1989). 
The cancer studies raise an issue that clearly warrants such public involvement. 
The US-95 expansion may look dramatically different to residents alerted to the 
heretofore unconsidered link between highways and cancer. An SEIS would provide 
an opportunity to inform the public about the issue and the degree of risk involved. 
The public has an obvious, critical interest in providing input on this issue. 

Public involvement in the consideration of alternative modes of meeting travel de¬ 
mand in the US-95 corridor is critical. NEPA not only serves as a vehicle for in¬ 
forming the public of impacts, it also requires that alternatives be considered. Taken 
together with the requirement of 23 U.S.C. §109(h) to mitigate the adverse impacts 
of air pollution from highways, an SEIS should identify the alternatives that can 
mitigate or eliminate the cancer risk while at the same time meeting the mobility 
needs of people who live and work in the US-95 corridor or other similar corridors 
around the U.S. 

Federal law requires assessment, reporting, and mitigation of health risks attrib¬ 
utable to highway projects. FHWA’s failure to assess the adverse health effects, the 
costs of these health effects, and the alternative transportation facilities and/or serv¬ 
ices that could prevent or minimize the adverse effects of the project violates NEPA, 
section 109 of the Federal transportation code and the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation’s (“DOT”) environmental regulation at 23 CFR §771.105. 

The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the position adopted by the Coun¬ 
cil on Environmental Quality (CEQ) that the purpose of the National Environmental 
Protection Act would be thwarted without an SEIS requirement. 40 C.F.R. § 
1502.9(c); Marsh v. Oregon Natural Resources Council, 490 U.S. 360, 370 (1989). Ac¬ 
cordingly, CEQ regulations implementing NEPA impose a duty on Federal agencies 
to prepare an SEIS when “[tjhere are significant new circumstances or information 
relevant to environmental concerns and bearing on the proposed actions or its im¬ 
pacts.” 40 C.F.R. § 1502.9(c)(ii). As noted above, the CEQ defines “significantly” ac¬ 
cording to context and intensity. Context includes effects on society generally and 
the locality in particular, and intensity includes the magnitude of the impacts on 
public health and the nature of the risks. 40 C.F.R. § 1508.27. 

When deciding whether to prepare an SEIS, the agency must apply a “rule of rea¬ 
son,” while taking a “hard look” at new information. Marsh, 490 U.S. at 373-74. 
In weighing the value of new information, the agency must make the decision ac¬ 
cording to the same NEPA guidelines governing the decision whether to prepare an 
EIS in the first instance. Id. If new information shows that the proposed action will 
affect the environment in “a significant manner or to a significant extent not al¬ 
ready considered, a supplemental EIS must be prepared.” Id. When new scientific 
data raise environmental concerns that have not been addressed in a previous EIS, 
an SEIS is required. Portland Audubon Society v. Babbitt, 998 F.2d 705, 708 (9th 
Cir. 1993). New concerns that require an SEIS can be either quantitative or quali¬ 
tative. Environmental Defense Fund. v. Marsh, 651 F.2d 983, 996 (5th Cir. 1981). 

In addition to NEPA, Federal highway law requires the consideration of the ad¬ 
verse effects of air pollution prior to approval of the plans and specifications for a 
highway, 23 U.S.C § 109(a), and the adoption of measures that “eliminate or mini¬ 
mize” the adverse effects of “air pollution.” 23 U.S.C. §109(h). 

In a case challenging DOT’s approval of a highway project without assessing its 
impact on air pollution, the court in D.C. Federation of Civic Associations v. Volpe, 
459 F.2d 1231 (D.C. Cir. 1971), held that 23 U.S.C. § 109(a) required such an anal¬ 
ysis: 

We can find no basis in the statute’s language or purpose for the conclusion that 
certain hazards are, as a matter of law, immaterial to the Secretary’s evaluation of 
a project’s safety. The District Court would surely agree that Congress did not in¬ 
tend to permit construction of a bridge in a situation, however rare, where air pollu¬ 
tion would be a significant threat to safety. It does not follow, of course, that air 
pollution will be a significant hazard in all-or even any-highway projects. And the 
District Court apparently concluded that no extraordinary dangers are likely to 
arise from the Three Sisters Bridge. Still, the gathering and evaluation of evidence 
on potential pollution hazards is the responsibility of the Secretary of Transpor¬ 
tation, and he undertook no study of the problem. 

dot’s approval of the highway bridge was remanded. 
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Federal highway law goes beyond NEPA by requiring that the decision to approve 
a highway be- 

“made in the best overall public interest taking into consideration the need for fast, 
safe and efficient transportation, public services, and the costs of eliminating or 
minimizing such adverse effects and the following: (1) air, noise, and water pollu¬ 
tion; (2) destruction or disruption of man-made and natural resources, aesthetic 
values, community cohesion and the availability of public facilities and services; 
(3) adverse employment effects, and teix and property value losses; (4) injurious 
displacement of people, businesses and farms; and (5) disruption of desirable com¬ 
munity and regional growth. Such guidelines shall apply to all proposed projects 
with respect to which plans, specifications, and estimates are approved by the 
Secretary after the issuance of such guidelines.” 

23 use §109(h). At a minimum, this provision requires DOT to determine the 
costs of eliminating or minimizing the adverse health effects attributable to air pol¬ 
lution, and then requiring mitigation in the “best overall public interest.” 

dot’s 1987 regulations implementing this requirement and NEPA provide that 
the analyses required by §109(a) and (h) are to be performed as part of the NEPA 
review of the project. 23 CFR Part 771. Thus because both §109(a) and (h) require 
an analysis of the adverse effects of air pollution and the costs of eliminating or 
minimizing such effects, a supplemental EIS is required. 

Section 109(h) also requires DOT to “eliminate or minimize” the adverse effects 
attributable to a new or expanded highway. This provision is implemented through 
DOT regulations in 23 CFR §771.105, but has not been applied by FHWA with re¬ 
gard to the adverse health affects associated with toxic and fine particle air pollut¬ 
ants emitted from this highway project. DOT’s regulation adopts as— 
the policy of the [Federal Highway] Administration that: 

(b) Alternative courses of action be evaluated and decisions be made in the best 
overall public interest based upon a balanced consideration of the need for safe and 
efficient transportation; of the social, economic, and environmental impacts of the 
proposed transportation improvement; and of national. State, and local environ¬ 
mental protection goals. 

(c) Public involvement and a systematic interdisciplinary approach be essential 
parts of the development process for proposed actions. 

(d) Measures necessary to mitigate adverse impacts be incorporated into the ac¬ 
tion. Measures necessary to mitigate adverse impacts are eligible for Federal fund¬ 
ing when the Administration determines that: 

(1) The impacts for which the mitigation is proposed actually result from the Ad¬ 
ministration action; and 

(2) The proposed mitigation represents a reasonable public expenditure after con¬ 
sidering the impacts of the action and the benefits of the proposed mitigation meas¬ 
ures. In making this determination, the Administration will consider, among other 
factors, the extent to which the proposed measures would assist in compl3dng with 
a Federal statute. Executive Order, or Administration regulation or policy. 

On its face, paragraph (d) requires that measures necessary to mitigate the ad¬ 
verse health effects of hazardous air pollutants and fine particles be incorporated 
into the plans and specifications for the project. Subparagraphs (1) and (2) then es¬ 
tablish criteria for determining whether the costs of mitigation are eligible for Fed¬ 
eral funding. The rule does not contemplate the approval of a project that would 
have significant adverse effects on human health without requiring that those ef¬ 
fects be mitigated. The project must either include measures to eliminate long-term 
human exposure to the levels of hazardous air contaminants that are associated 
with significant risks of adverse health effects, or alternatives must be developed 
that can prevent these adverse health effects. None of these requirements of DOT’s 
rule have been addressed in the review of the US-95 project in Las Vegas. 

For all of the above reasons, less highway construction and more programs to re¬ 
duce vehicle travel should indeed be evaluated through the planning and project re¬ 
view process to appraise their capacity to avoid or mitigate adverse health risks 
caused by transportation related air toxics emissions. While cleaner technology and 
better fuels are an important part of the solution, they are not the only way or nec¬ 
essarily the best way to reduce most of these risks. 

Proposals to streamline NEPA reviews through such actions as imposition of arbi¬ 
trary deadlines for agency action, limits on public involvement, curbs on the engage¬ 
ment of resource agencies and the public in determinations of project purpose and 
need or available reasonable alternatives, limitations on judicial review of NEPA de¬ 
cisions threaten to reduce compliance with these important legal requirements and 
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public health safeguards. We urge Congress to oppose such efforts as fundamental 
assaults on America’s core environmental and public health laws. 


Statement of the National Association of Home Builders 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit a statement for the record presenting 
the views of the National Association of Home Builders (NAHB) on the issue of 
transportation conformity and its impact on the home building industry. 

NAHB represents more than 205,000 member firms involved in home building, re¬ 
modeling, multifamily construction, property management, housing finance, building 
product manufacturing and other aspects of residential and light commercial con¬ 
struction. The members of NAHB recognize the importance and value of a safe, eas¬ 
ily accessible and reliable transportation system. Homeowners and potential home- 
buyers depend upon transportation systems to move them from their homes, to their 
places of employment, to shopping and to their schools. Homeowners also demand 
communities with clean air. The transportation conformity process creates the nexus 
between the need for safe, effective transportation with the desire for maintaining 
clean air. Unfortunately, the conformity process can be confusing, bureaucratic and 
burdensome. The transportation conformity program’s goals and processes must be 
reevaluated and reforms need to be made. NAHB’s members believe the building in¬ 
dustry can play a constructive role in addressing this issue. 

Background 

Transportation conformity is a requirement under the Clean Air Act (CAA) and 
the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) that mandates States 
with impaired air quality to conduct air quality assessments prior to Eederal ap¬ 
proval, or the expenditure of Eederal funds, for construction of any major transpor¬ 
tation project that may have an impact on regional air quality (e.g., highway expan¬ 
sion, bridge construction, new freeway construction, or transit project). In short, it 
is a Federal requirement that local transportation plans must “conform” to the State 
air quality plan. 

Transportation conformity applies to counties with impaired air quality—today 
there are approximately 107 areas (generally an area is a conglomeration of contin¬ 
gent counties in a metropolitan area, called a “nonattainment” area) in 34 States 
that the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has designated as having ex¬ 
cessive amounts of ozone (smog), particulate matter (soot), carbon monoxide, and/ 
or nitrogen dioxide. In addition, EPA is in the process of implementing new, more 
stringent standards for ozone and particulate matter. With the implementation of 
these new standards, the number of nonattainment areas considered to have im¬ 
paired air quality and subject to transportation conformity requirements could dou¬ 
ble by 2007. 

Transportation conformity determinations are set up as an all-or-nothing propo¬ 
sition. The projects in the local transportation plan are taken in the aggregate. If 
local planners are unable to show conformity of hoth a 20-year transportation plan 
and a 3-year transportation plan (including the funding to hack the projects con¬ 
tained in those plans) with a the State air quality plan, the area experiences a “con¬ 
formity lapse.” The result of a conformity lapse is that all Federal transportation 
funding for the area is cutoff until the transportation plans are approved. With Fed¬ 
eral funding suspended due to a conformity lapse, badly needed transportation 
projects are delayed or even canceled, leaving the population of these areas with 
continued traffic congestion. 

Impacts on the Home Building Industry 

By all measures, the housing industry, which accounts for 14 percent of the na¬ 
tion’s Gross Domestic Product, has heen a bellwether during the recent difficult eco¬ 
nomic times. Fortunately, to date, transportation conformity requirements have not 
hindered the industry’s ability to continue producing safe, affordable housing in 
most cities. The construction component (residential fixed investment) has out¬ 
performed the overall economy in four of the last five calendar quarters. In recent 
economic data for the first quarter of 2002, housing grew 14.6 percent while the 
economy grew 6.1 percent. Over the past year, low interest rates and strong under- 
l 3 dng demographic demand has kept housing strong while the rest of the economy 
has struggled to regain its footing. 

The construction of 1,000 single family homes generates 2,448 jobs in construction 
and construction-related industries, approximately $79.4 million in wages and more 
than $42.5 million in Federal, State, and local revenues. The construction of 1,000 
multifamily homes generates 1,030 jobs in construction and related industries, ap¬ 
proximately $33.5 million in wages, and more than $17.8 million in Federal, State 
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and local revenues and fees. NAHB members will construct approximately 80 per¬ 
cent of the almost 1.6 million new housing units projected for 2002. 

In 2001, forty-one of the largest 50 housing markets in the United States were 
either nonattainment or maintenance areas subject to transportation conformity re¬ 
quirements. As these population centers grow, the demand for affordable housing 
must be coupled with the need for a safe, efficient and modern transportation sys¬ 
tem. Unfortunately, driven by consumer demand, land developers and builders often 
plan their own projects according to local transportation and growth plans. Since 
many consumers factor transportation into their decisions about home location, de¬ 
layed or canceled transportation projects change the demands of the homebuyer 
after development projects are planned or even completed. If a metropolitan area 
is unable to appropriately wade through the red-tape of the Federal conformity re¬ 
quirements so that it can keep transportation project funding flowing, previously ap¬ 
proved transportation projects are halted, the congestion continues, and homebuyers 
are left idling in traffic. 

In 1999, a NAHB survey showed that 83 percent of the survey’s respondents fa¬ 
vored a detached single-family home in a suburban setting with a longer commute 
to work and farther distances to public transportation and shopping. Overwhelm¬ 
ingly, the survey showed that the greatest concern to respondents was traffic con¬ 
gestion. Respondents chose road widening (44 percent), new road construction (27 
percent) and greater availability to public transportation (33 percent) as solutions 
to traffic problems. Though a substantial number of respondents advocated the use 
of public transportation, 92 percent owned automobiles and 85 percent said that 
they use them for commuting. 

The survey highlights the tradeoff Americans are willing to make: greater traffic 
congestion in return for the home of their own choice, in the setting of their own 
choice. Further, while Americans support public transportation, they rely on the 
automobile as their primary means of transportation and support transportation im¬ 
provements to ease traffic congestion. It is clear that transportation, whether by 
automobile or by transit, is a vital component of the decisionmaking process for 
homebuyers. This point is not lost on home builders. Home builders depend on a 
safe, efficient, modern transportation system because it is an important selling point 
for the homebuyers they serve. 

NAHB Activity 

NAHB began to focus on transportation conformity in 1999 when environmental 
advocates in Atlanta, Georgia decided that an effective way to influence local land 
use planning was to oppose transportation plans in court. Atlanta proved to be only 
the beginning of a larger strategy: hold a nonattainment metropolitan area’s trans¬ 
portation plan hostage while seeking a settlement that favors their particular land 
use objectives. Throughout the county, environmental groups have petitioned Fed¬ 
eral courts to have transportation plans frozen and then stricken by the court be¬ 
cause they are “flawed” in some way. If a transportation plan is stricken, essentially 
there is no plan and, therefore, no conformity. Without conformity, Federal funding 
would be frozen until a “better” plan is approved. 

In response, NAHB formed a coalition with other transportation construction in¬ 
terests to intervene on a national level in transportation conformity lawsuits. NAHB 
has participated in transportation-related litigation in Sacramento, Atlanta, Balti¬ 
more, and Salt Lake City. NAHB is of the opinion that Congress did not intend for 
environmental groups to have standing to challenge transportation planning deci¬ 
sions under the Federal Aid to Highways Act and that the courts should not resort 
to picking and choosing specific transportation projects for a region. We believe that 
Congress envisioned a dynamic process where transportation documents are con¬ 
tinuously reviewed and updated on a regular basis in an effort to account for new 
data, technology improvements, and shifts in transportation growth. The conformity 
process is not static, and by necessity, is dependent on estimates and predictions 
based on ever-changing data and projections regarding future transportation trends. 
However, while this litigation continues in absence of clarification by Congress, it 
is imperative for parties with an economic interest or those parties who are reason¬ 
ably affected by an ultimate decision have the opportunity to intervene in those law¬ 
suits. Efforts to keep transportation planning flowing without court-selection of spe¬ 
cific transportation projects were very successful in 2001, and these efforts continue 
through 2002. 

NAHB has also recognized that a conformity lapse can result from a poorly coordi¬ 
nated administrative process as much as any court decision. For example, Houston 
was days away from lapse in the summer of 2001, and San Francisco did experience 
a conformity lapse in early 2002. Both of these areas became bogged down in under- 
l 3 dng challenges to State air quality planning, such as modeling issues, that over- 
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lapped with upcoming deadlines for approval of transportation plans. It was not 
that the transportation plan itself was flawed, but that the air quality plan approval 
process was not synchronized with the transportation plan approval process. The 
transportation planning process itself can be unnecessarily burdensome on local 
planners, and changes should be made to the requirements to facilitate better air 
quality and transportation planning. 

Concerns about the Current Transportation Conformity Requirements 

In reconsidering transportation conformity while reauthorizing TEA-21, NAHB 
urges Congress to carefully weigh the air quality benefits gained by implementing 
the complicated transportation conformity requirements against the economic im¬ 
pacts of the current transportation conformity system. NAHB supports air quality 
planning aimed at reaching the goals of the CAA and understands the need for fu¬ 
ture motor vehicle emissions to be factored into transportation planning. As reau¬ 
thorization progresses. Congress should consider whether transportation conformity 
is achieving its intended goals. 

NAHB would like to work with Congress to address what we see as the major 
problems with the transportation conformity process. Through several meetings and 
conversations with industry stakeholders and transportation and environmental offi¬ 
cials, NAHB has identified several areas of concern: 

• Under the current transportation conformity system, the introduction of “new” 
air or transportation data triggers the need for a new air quality plan and, in turn, 
a new conformity determination. Unfortunately, it is difficult to find a balance be¬ 
tween introducing new air and transportation data into the system while still maxi¬ 
mizing the time available to State and local transportation planners to make con¬ 
formity determinations prior to statutory deadlines. Transportation planners are 
confused by current EPA and U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) guidance 
about what procedures should be followed and which data should be used in plan¬ 
ning. 

• The Federal agencies have not concluded properly or consistently what kind of 
project can move forward during a transportation conformity lapse situation. As 
EPA and DOT attempt to interpret a court decision from 1999 that interprets the 
statute, once a project is approved by a local government and well on its way to 
becoming a reality, conformity lapse can leave a partially completed project unfin¬ 
ished. 

• Organizations representing environmental interests are attempting to manipu¬ 
late the judicial process to force Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) to 
adopt favored local transportation projects. Environmental groups have developed a 
legal strategy to challenge modeling, pollution estimates and emissions forecasts 
with which they disagree—even though these challenges should be made during the 
public participation phase of the planning process. Environmentalists are peti¬ 
tioning the courts to freeze and invalidate transportation plans and transportation 
projects such that an area could be thrown into conformity lapse if the case were 
successful. Abusing the court system in this manner enables environmental groups 
to hijack the collaborative stakeholder process that develops both the short and 
long-term transportation plans. 

• The way that EPA implements its new 8-hour ozone and fine particulate mat¬ 
ter standards will have significant impact on the transportation conformity process. 
As stated earlier, the number of nonattainment areas may double, limiting State 
and Federal resources. Further, the newly designated nonattainment areas will 
have little experience with the implementation of an already complicated conformity 
process. 

NAHB looks forward to working with Congress to seek solutions to these problems 
as reauthorization of TEA-21 continues. 

Thank you for allowing NAHB the opportunity to share its views on the transpor¬ 
tation conformity process. NAHB applauds the efforts of the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee to tackle this difficult issue. We look forward to work¬ 
ing with members of the committee on this issue and other issues of concern to the 
home building industry during the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 

(AASHTO) 


August 9, 2002. 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am writing on behalf of the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), which represents the departments 
of transportation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. We 
want to thank you and the members of your committee for convening a hearing on 
July 30, 2002 to address transportation and air quality issues. 

With the enactment of the Clean Air Act Amendments (CAAA) in 1990 and the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) in 1991, transportation 
planning and air quality planning became more closely linked through transpor¬ 
tation conformity. The policy objective of the transportation conformity process is to 
coordinate air quality and transportation planning by ensuring that transportation 
plans are consistent with planning for attaining Federal air quality standards. The 
results have been positive—coordination between air quality and transportation 
planning has improved and cooperation between air quality and transportation 
planning officials has increased. The process has resulted in greater awareness of 
decisionmakers of the linkages between transportation and air quality and has en¬ 
couraged broader involvement in transportation planning by stakeholders. We sup¬ 
port and applaud these improvements. 

Nevertheless, after more than 10 years of experience, we believe the transpor¬ 
tation conformity process is still not working as effectively as it could. For example, 
under the existing requirements, the transportation and air quality planning proc¬ 
esses are still misaligned: 

• Different Planning horizons: U.S. DOT’s metropolitan planning regulations re¬ 
quire that metropolitan transportation plans have a minimum of a 20-year planning 
horizon, while tbe Clean Air Act requires State Implementation Plans (SIPs) to 
cover a period that extends only to the attainment date, typically a five to 10 year 
period, resulting in a mismatch. The result is a defacto “cap” on future emissions 
through the end of the 20-year transportation plan period. Travel growth and associ¬ 
ated emission increases can be offset only with transportation measures—new fuel 
and vehicle technologies that may be coming online cannot be considered. This puts 
the transportation sector at a distinct disadvantage and does not allow for analyses 
of potential measures from all sectors. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to require conformity determination on first 10 
years of the transportation plan or the attainment date, whichever is later. 

• Different Frequency Requirements for Transportation and Air Quality Plan 
Updates: Transportation plans and their conformity demonstrations must be up¬ 
dated every 3 years; TEA-21 requires TIPs to be updated every 2 years; and there 
is no requirement to update attainment SIPs once approved by EPA. Maintenance 
plans need to be updated after 8 years with a new 10-year plan developed. 

These requirements have created a situation where transportation plans are up¬ 
dated regularly while SIPs are updated only on a discretionary basis. Because trans¬ 
portation plans, TIPs and SIPs must use the latest planning assumptions each time 
they are updated, the assumptions in SIPs tend to he older than those in plans and 
TIPs, creating an inconsistency in the process. This is important, as these dif¬ 
ferences in assumptions are critical to projecting on-road mobile source emissions. 
A current example is Sacramento, California, where the most recent SIP was devel¬ 
oped in 1994—eight years ago—while the transportation conformity analysis must 
use the most recent planning assumptions and data. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to require metropolitan plan updates every 5 
years in nonattainment and maintenance areas, and reaffirm that TIPs must con¬ 
tinue to be consistent with plans. 

• Different Emission Estimating Techniques: The conformity rule requires that 
the latest planning assumptions and emissions models be used in transportation 
plans, TIPs, and SIPs when they are updated. Under these requirements, regional 
emissions analysis are being performed using the latest emissions model and are 
being compared against SIPs that frequently were developed using older models (see 
discussion above on different frequency for transportation and air quality plan up¬ 
dates). The result is an uneven comparison as different estimating techniques and 
parameters produce significantly different estimates of current and future emissions 
levels. For example, in 2002, EPA released MOBILE6 model. Non-attainment areas 
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have 2 years to begin using the model for conformity determinations. There is no 
corresponding requirement that SIPs be updated using the new model. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to require that SIP budgets and conformity 
demonstrations be based on the same mobile-source emissions factors model and/or 
same vehicle fleet mix data. 

• Different Lead Times for Sanctions and Conformity Lapses: If a conformity 
lapse occurs, consequences on the transportation plan and/or TIP are immediate. If 
there is a SIP failure, however, penalties are not invoked until at least 18 months 
after EPA sites an area with a SiP violation. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to align conformity lapse with highway sanc¬ 
tions time clocks. 

• fter 20-years of maintenance, areas still need to meet conformity requirements: 
Conformity requirements currently apply to all nonattainment and maintenance 
areas. This means that even if an area has completed the 20-year maintenance pe¬ 
riod, if the 20th year is anytime within the transportation planning horizon, the 
area still must meet conformity requirements until the last year of the transpor¬ 
tation plan (e.g., end of 20-year maintenance period 2006, transportation plan hori¬ 
zon 2025). This is increasingly becoming an issue as more areas are reaching the 
end of their 20-year maintenance period. 

Recommendation: Amend TEA-21 to clarify that conformity applies only during 
the maintenance period. 

In conclusion, we believe it would be useful and appropriate to consider process 
improvements that could enhance integration of transportation and air quality plans 
and strengthen the transportation-air quality linkage. Moreover, we believe it is es¬ 
sential to consider and establish an orderly process for implementing the upcoming 
designation of more than 200 new areas for non-attainment under the 8-hour ozone 
or PM2.5 air quality standards. 

Attached is a complete set of AASHTO’s recommendations regarding transpor¬ 
tation conformity that were approved by the Board of Directors on April 21, 2002. 
We respectfully request that this letter and the attachment be made a part of the 
official record of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee’s July 30, 
2002 hearing on Transportation and Air Quality. 

AASHTO appreciates the opportunity to work with you and your committee, and 
looks forward to continuing to explore approaches with you for improving transpor¬ 
tation and air quality planning coordination through the transportation conformity 
process. 

Respectfully yours. 


John Horsley, Executive Director. 



TEA-21 REAUTHORIZATION 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
Subcommittee on Sureace Transportation and 

Merchant Marine, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure, and 

Nuclear Safety, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees jointly met, pursuant to notice, at 2:38 p.m. 
in room SR-253, Russell Senate Office Building, Senator Breaux 
[chairman of the Subcommittee on Surface Transportation and 
Merchant Marine] presiding. 

FREIGHT ISSUES 

Present for the Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor¬ 
tation: Senator Breaux. 

Present for the Committee on Environment and Public Works: 
Senators Reid, Jeffords, and Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BREAUX, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Senator Breaux. The committee will please come to order. I 
would like to welcome our colleagues from the Environment and 
Public Works Committee who are with us this afternoon for this 
very important hearing, particularly Senator Reid and Senator 
Inhofe and also Senator Jeffords and others who I know will be at¬ 
tending. This is a joint hearing of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and Merchant Marine and the Subcommittee on 
Transportation, Infrastructure, and Nuclear Safety. I also thank all 
of our witnesses for being with us. 

I would just make a brief comment to point out that one of our 
fastest-growing segments of our economy, and our gross domestic 
product for this country, is international trade. This segment of our 
economy is completely dependent on our transportation sectors and 
on the intermodal transportation of the goods that are engaged in 
commerce. 

Today we are going to look at what has become one of the back¬ 
bones of our entire Nation’s economy, the infrastructure for the 
intermodal transportation system of the United States. I think all 
of us who represent port areas are familiar with the importance of 
an intermodal, interconnected, transportation system, that without 

( 645 ) 
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it we will not continue to be one of the great trading nations of the 
world. 

Intermodal containers, for instance, in the ocean shipping area, 
are increasing dramatically. It used to be that a ship that had 
2,000 containers on it was considered one of the largest in the 
world. Today we have ships carrying 7,000-plus containers. If those 
containers were lined up one behind the other on rail cars, it could 
extend over 35 miles, just from the containers on one large con¬ 
tainer ship. 

So we want to look at the problems associated with intermodal 
transportation. I am delighted that our leader on the Democratic 
side. Senator Reid, who has been so active in these transportation 
measures from an appropriations standpoint and others, is with us 
to help with this hearing this afternoon. Senator Reid, any com¬ 
ments? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
happy that we have here with us the chairman of the full com¬ 
mittee, Senator Jeffords, who has been so good at allowing us to 
do things on the committee. As chairman of this subcommittee, I 
appreciate his allowing us to do this joint hearing. 

Senator Breaux, you being from a State where you see these 
ships come in all the time, you are used to them. But for me, every 
time I go to a place where we have freight that comes by ship I 
am stunned how big these are. I cannot imagine a ship could stay 
afloat with 35 miles of railroad cars in it. It is just hard for me to 
comprehend that we have vessels that can do all of that. 

I am happy to co-chair this hearing with you. Senator Breaux. 
The subcommittee that you chair. Surface Transportation and Mer¬ 
chant Marine, is extremely important and, even for those of us who 
are not in ports, we all understand or should understand that solv¬ 
ing America’s freight and passenger transportation problems will 
require a comprehensive intermodal and flexible approach. 

Jurisdiction over surface transportation programs is divided be¬ 
tween our committee and your committee. We have to do every¬ 
thing we can to coordinate our efforts. You and I have been around 
long enough that it is a question of what we can get done and do 
it as quickly as we can. Once we get something done, there is a lot 
of credit to pass out. We do nothing, and I think we’ll get discredit 
for that. 

We need to work not only with our committees, but we have to 
work in Finance, Budget, and Appropriations. So we have to do a 
lot to set the policy agenda. We can do that. We cannot begin to 
address the significant problems facing our Nation’s transportation 
system unless we have adequate funding. Each of these committees 
I have mentioned will be an important partner in our efforts to se¬ 
cure the additional funding and budget protection necessary to 
write a transportation bill that addresses our Nation’s significant 
highway, transit, and rail infrastructure needs. 

Funding problems—today we will deal with freight transpor¬ 
tation. Efficient transportation of freight is essential to our Na¬ 
tion’s economic growth and global competitiveness. Nearly $10 tril- 
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lion worth of freight is transported each year on our roads, rail¬ 
roads and waterways. We depend on our transportation system to 
get everything from food and other agricultural products to con¬ 
sumer goods to construction materials to coal to their destinations. 

Freight transportation will double in the next 20 years. This 
growth in freight will vastly outpace the growth of our road and 
rail system and it can simply overwhelm our transportation infra¬ 
structure. Already, bottlenecks exist at border crossings with Can¬ 
ada and Mexico and in metropolitan areas. The next transportation 
bill will have to address these capacity issues and improve access 
to intermodal facilities. 

In addition, we have to address operational issues that impact 
the reliability of our transportation system. Intelligent transpor¬ 
tation systems will play a critical role. 

We are fortunate to have a number of distinguished witnesses 
today. I especially look forward to Katie Dusenberry, who chairs 
the Arizona State Transportation Board, to talk about the traffic 
bottleneck at Hoover Dam. As a result of the closure of Hoover 
Dam, we have had to divert traffic—2,100 trucks a day now are de¬ 
toured 23 miles or more. 

Senator Breaux, you have heard me talk about my home town 
of Searchlight. That is where they go, 2,300 trucks every day. It is 
dangerous. It is the busiest two-lane highway in Nevada and it is 
extremely dangerous and it is only going to get worse. This bridge 
is essential to freight movements on the Cana-Mex corridor and is 
a top priority for our entire region of the country. 

Senator Breaux, one of the things that we have to keep in mind 
also is if you look at a chart, on numbers, trucks haul most of the 
stuff and we want to do what we can to make sure that our high¬ 
ways get the attention they need. But it is kind of a misleading fig¬ 
ure to look simply at numbers, because the trucks cannot haul 
most of the stuff until it gets to them and most of that comes with 
rail or through ocean traffic, barge traffic. So we have a lot to do 
to make sure that we better understand the freight system. If there 
were ever an area where we cannot be provincial, that is, we in Ne¬ 
vada have to care about Louisiana even though we do not have— 
in Las Vegas, four inches of rain a year. You get that much in a 
couple of hours—we have to be concerned because if we are going 
to keep Las Vegas economically sound, we are going to have to fig¬ 
ure a way to get the traffic from Long Beach, New Orleans, and 
other places. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Nevada 

Welcome to today’s hearing on freight transportation issues. I am pleased to co¬ 
chair this hearing with Senator Breaux and the Commerce Subcommittee on Sur¬ 
face Transportation and Merchant Marine he chairs. Solving America’s freight and 
passenger transportation problems will require a comprehensive, intermodal, and 
flexible approach. Jurisdiction over surface transportation programs is divided be¬ 
tween the Environment and Public Works Committee, the Banking Committee, and 
the Commerce Committee, and we will have to closely coordinate our efforts. This 
joint hearing is an important example of that cooperation, and I look forward to 
working closely with Senator Breaux and our other partners throughout the TEA- 
21 reauthorization process. 

In addition to working with the Commerce and Banking Committees on policy 
issues, I intend to work closely with the Finance, Budget, and Appropriations Com¬ 
mittees on funding issues. While we have a lot of important policy work ahead of 
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us, we cannot begin to address the significant problems facing our nation’s surface 
transportation system without adequate funding. Each of these committees will he 
an important partner in our efforts to secure the additional funding and budget pro¬ 
tection necessary to write a transportation bill that addresses our nation’s signifi¬ 
cant highway, transit, and rail infrastructure needs. 

One particular funding need that we will address at our hearing today is freight 
transportation. The efficient transportation of freight is essential to our nation’s eco¬ 
nomic growth and global competitiveness. Nearly 10 trillion dollars worth of freight 
is transported each year on our roads, railroads, and waterways. We depend on our 
transportation system to get everything—from food and other agricultural products 
to consumer goods to construction materials to coal—to its destination. 

Freight transportation is expected to double in the next 20 years, as the economy 
grows and international trade increases. This growth in freight traffic will vastly 
outpace the growth of our road and rail systems and threatens to overwhelm our 
transportation infrastructure. 

Already, key bottlenecks exist at road and rail connections to major U.S. seaports, 
at border crossings with Canada and Mexico, and in metropolitan areas where roads 
and rail infrastructures are stretched beyond their capacity. 

This next transportation bill will have to address these capacity issues and im¬ 
prove access to intermodal facilities if we are to keep our economy moving and 
maintain our leadership in international trade. 

In addition, we must address operational issues that impact the reliability of our 
transportation system. Intelligent Transportation Systems will play a crucial role in 
improving the reliability of our transportation infrastructure and ensuring the flow 
of up-to-the-minute information to users and managers. 

We are fortunate to have a number of distinguished witnesses with us today to 
provide our committees with insights into the freight challenges we face and, we 
hope, some proposed solutions to these problems. 

One witness I would like to particularly thank for making the trip to be here is 
Katie Dusenberry, who chairs the Arizona State Transportation Board. Ms. 
Dusenberry will be testif 3 dng on an issue that is of vital importance to my State 
and the entire Southwestern region—the closure of the Hoover Dam to truck traffic 
due to post-September 11th security concerns. 

As a result of the closure of the Hoover Dam bridge to freight traffic, over 2,100 
trucks per day are now detoured 23 miles or more. To address this problem, the 
States of Arizona and Nevada are working together, and with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, to build a Hoover Dam Bypass Bridge. This bridge is essential to freight 
movements on the CANAMEX corridor and is a top priority for my State. The De¬ 
partment of Interior has identified the Hoover Dam bypass project as its No. 1 na¬ 
tional security priority. 

I am pleased that Ms. Dusenberry has joined us to provide her expert testimony 
on this project. 

Again, thank you to all of our witnesses for your participation today. Our first 
panel will consist of Associate Deputy Transportation Secretary Jeffrey Shane, who 
is also the Director of the Office of Intermodalism, and Jay Etta Hecker from the 
U.S. General Accounting Office. Thank you for agreeing to be with us today and I 
look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Senator Reid. 

In order of appearance, I recognize the chairman of the full Envi¬ 
ronment and Public Works Committee, our friend Jim Jeffords. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JIM JEFFORDS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Senator, I appreciate all the work 
you have done along with Senator Reid in putting this hearing to¬ 
gether. Coordinating two committees is not an easy task. It is so 
essential, and I applaud your efforts. 

Today’s hearing lays important groundwork for the TEA-21 re¬ 
authorization next year. The proper and efficient handling of 
freight is absolutely critical to the American economy. It is that 
simple. Without this, consumer prices would skyrocket, factories 
would have temporary shutdowns, businesses could not function, 
and families would even worry about food shortages in the land of 
plenty. 
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I care about freight issues. They are important to me in Vermont 
and to every county and every State in the Union. Chairmen Reid 
and Breaux have highlighted some important facts. I will repeat 
one: The U.S. transportation system carried over 15 billion tons of 
freight valued at over $10 trillion during 1998. Trucks carry about 
80 percent of that value. 

Now for the most critical point: The volume of freight that needs 
to be carried in the United States will more than double by the 
year 2020. Thus, the transportation bill for the next generation of 
Americans, which we are currently crafting and will pass next 
year, must address this issue in a positive manner. 

America needs to invest in vital intermodal freight infrastructure 
so that American businesses have competitive choices and more op¬ 
portunities. For example, our international ports should offer mul¬ 
tiple options, such as train and truck, to move incoming freight or 
to efficiently load ships with American products. Careful strategic 
investments near urban areas, factories, border crossings, ports or 
elsewhere can greatly help. Of course, I understand that regional 
needs vary, which is why the new law must embrace flexibility and 
local decisionmaking. For example, Vermont has a strong tradition 
of moving heavy freight by rail to the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Freight moves through Vermont north to the Province of Quebec 
and south to the Eastern Seaboard. Vermont’s granite and marble 
quarries, its dairy farms and its timber industries produce rel¬ 
atively heavy products, and its high-tech industries such as IBM 
produce high value but low weight products. Allowing flexibility, 
local decisionmaking, and competitive choices will provide for effi¬ 
cient intermodal freight movement. 

Those who ship and receive freight in America are concerned 
with efficiency and timeliness. We need intelligent freight systems 
in addition to intelligent transportation systems. The buyer’s cry is: 
I want it on time and unbroken. Yet this week’s New Yorker maga¬ 
zine, in an article entitled “Stuck in Traffic,” explains how conges¬ 
tion threatens efficiency on our highways. The article wonders if 
the world will end, not with a bang, but with a traffic jam. 

America has spent hundreds of billions of dollars building, im¬ 
proving, and repairing our massive highway transportation sys¬ 
tems. I will push for a similar revitalization of our rail system. We 
need a modern rail equivalent to our highways. 

Rail will yield strong benefits throughout our Nation. First, 
movement of goods onto rail can usually reduce congestion on our 
roads and permit truck freight to move faster and safer. Second, it 
will make our highways last longer as the heavy freight is moved 
by rail. Truck shipments exert a tremendous toll on our Nation’s 
highways. 

Third, more targeted, strategic, less costly investments can help 
move huge volumes of freight while offering businesses another 
viable option. For example, much of the truck traffic on Route 7 in 
Vermont could be handled by rail through precisely targeted stra¬ 
tegic investments in rail corridors, instead of through expensive 
road-building projects. Each Senator in this room probably has 
similar examples for their States. 
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In closing, let me again emphasize my interest in working with 
everyone in this room on these critical freight issues. I look forward 
to hearing the testimony here today. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you. Senator Jeffords. Senator Inhofe. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think you are 
aware that this committee is having a scheduling conflict with Sen¬ 
ator Armed Services. So I will not be able to stay. 

I did want to come down and express myself on a couple of 
things. The significance of a reliable freight transportation system 
is always imperative, although it is more so now in times of war. 
As the ranking member of the Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee, I now have the opportunity to work more closely on 
making sure that transportation needs are met. 

I believe there is still much that needs to be done in accom¬ 
plishing our goals. I am pleased to be meeting today in conjunction 
with the Commerce Subcommittee and discussing the matters at 
hand. We face many challenges with our current transportation 
system concerning the consequences on our economy and our envi¬ 
ronment. While I understand the focus on improving our important 
border infrastructures to handle increasing traffic volumes in the 
future, my concern is committing to the enhanced safety and secu¬ 
rity of commercial vehicle operations at our borders. 

Mr. Chairman, when you and Senator Reid talked about the 
ports, a lot of people are not aware that Oklahoma is a port. We 
are the home of America’s most inland port. So we have extensive 
operations there. 

I am certain it is possible to have a transportation system that 
is safe and secure, as well as efficient and productive. The past two 
reauthorization acts developed and promoted by this committee 
have been instrumental in stimulating surface transportation pol¬ 
icy. As the committee considers reauthorization proposals, it is nec¬ 
essary to review whether changes need to be made. I would be in¬ 
terested to hear our witnesses. I believe it is necessary to define 
what program changes might need to be implemented in reauthor¬ 
ization to aid the improvement of intermodal connections sur¬ 
rounding ports, railheads, and other intermodal transfer facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert testimony for 
Mr. Jim Fisk of MagTube Incorporated and Charlotte Thorton on 
innovative approaches for freight transportation issues, if I might. 

Senator Breaux. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. Today’s hearing on freight and intermodal transpor¬ 
tation is exceptionally important to me. A reliable freight transportation system is 
always imperative, although it is particularly important these days during times of 
war. 

As the ranking member of the Transportation and Infrastructure Subcommittee, 
I now have the opportunity to work more closely on making sure that transportation 
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needs are meet. I believe there is still much that needs to he done in accomplishing 
our goals. 

We face many challenges with our current transportation system that causes con¬ 
cerning consequences on our economy and environment. 

While I understand the focus on improving our port and border infrastructures 
to handle increasing traffic volumes in the future, my concern is committing to the 
enhanced safety and security of commercial vehicle operations at our borders. I am 
certain it is possible to have a transportation system that is safe and secure, effi¬ 
cient and productive. 

A better understanding of freight demands and similar issues helps us to analyze 
the increasing demand for freight transportation, assessments of the implications of 
freight demands for the entire surface transportation system and improvements in 
freight efficiency and security. 

The past two reauthorization acts developed and promoted by this committee have 
been instrumental in stimulating surface transportation policy. As the committee 
considers reauthorization proposals, it is essential to review whether changes need 
to be made. 

I will be interested to hear if our witnesses believe it is necessary to define what 
program changes might need to be implemented in reauthorization to aid the im¬ 
provement of intermodal connections surrounding ports, railheads and other inter- 
modal transfer facilities near our ports and borders. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for unanimous consent to insert testimony from Jim Fiske, 
from Magtube, Inc. and Charlotte Thorton on innovative approaches for freight 
transportation issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to today’s hearing and want to welcome all of our 
witnesses. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you. We have that waterway all the way 
up to Oklahoma from Louisiana. 

Senator Inhofe. We do, we do. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, colleagues. 

I would like to welcome and am pleased to have Mr. Jeffrey 
Shane, who is Deputy Secretary for Policy at the Department of 
Transportation, back before the committee; also, Ms. JayEtta 
Hecker, who is with the General Accounting Office and has just 
done an extensive report on some of these issues, particularly in 
the marine transportation area, to present testimony. 

Mr. Shane, Mr. Secretary, we have your testimony. We note it 
is an extensive document. If you could help us summarize it, we 
will proceed to questions. Ms. Hecker, the same for you. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY N. SHANE, ASSOCIATE DEPUTY SEC¬ 
RETARY AND DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERMODALISM, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Shane. Chairman Breaux, Chairman Reid, Chairman Jef¬ 
fords, and Ranking Member Inhofe: Thank you very much for al¬ 
lowing me to represent Secretary Mineta today and testify on 
freight transportation intermodalism. These are issues that affect 
our economy, as we have just heard, in profound ways and both 
committees are to be commended for the leadership you have 
shown in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, you referred to my longer statement. I assume it 
will be placed in the record. I would appreciate that. 

Senator Breaux. Without objection, it will be. 

Mr. Shane. Thank you very much, and I will try to summarize 
within the time allotted. 

With the possible exception of our obligation to ensure for our 
citizens a safe and secure transportation system, DOT has no high¬ 
er priority than facilitating the seamless transportation of goods 
throughout our country and in international trade flows. Conges- 
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tion, bottlenecks, choke points, and all the consequences of insuffi¬ 
cient capacity and inefficient intermodal connections impede that 
growth, raise costs to consumers, and impair our economic well 
being in ways that are simply too often overlooked. 

Ensuring smooth global supply chains has become of even great¬ 
er importance as companies increasingly shift to just-in-time manu¬ 
facturing techniques, and ability to move freight and cargo quickly 
across the different modes of our transportation system serves as 
the linchpin of that manufacturing revolution. 

The growth of international trade, particularly as the world 
moves toward a far more liberal framework for trade, represents 
another key challenge to our transportation system. While we have 
included a wide range of trade and transportation statistics in the 
longer statement that I have submitted for the record, I would like 
to draw your attention again to just one, the one cited by both 
Chairman Reid and Chairman Jeffords: that the volume of ship¬ 
ments into and out of the United States is expected to double be¬ 
tween now and 2020. 

It is essential that our ports and our airports and border entry 
points have the capacity to accommodate these increases, especially 
with the more aggressive security procedures that will have been 
put in place in response to September 11. 

ISTEA and TEA-21 have created a solid framework for address¬ 
ing the transportation and logistics needs of our country. As we 
move forward with the reauthorization of TEA-21, however, one 
thing is clear. The demand on our Nation’s transportation system 
is growing faster than supply. Statistics show that population 
growth combined with substantial increases in vehicle miles trav¬ 
eled and freight tonnage moved have resulted in rising levels of 
congestion on our Nation’s highways, despite increased Federal in¬ 
vestments under ISTEA and especially under TEA-21. Projected 
future growth in all of these areas will only worsen congestion 
without a strong commitment to make our infrastructure far more 
robust and far more efficient than it is today. 

Imagine, if you will, what travel on our highway system would 
be like today if our freight rail system were suddenly shut down. 
By the year 2010, you will not have to imagine it, because expected 
increases in truck traffic over current levels will be equal to the en¬ 
tire volume of freight that is carried on our Nation’s rail system 
today. That is why Secretary Mineta believes that the administra¬ 
tion and Congress have to work together to make increasing the ef¬ 
ficiency of freight transportation a central feature of our surface 
transportation reauthorization legislation next year. Coordination 
between the modes and enhanced private involvement in the sys¬ 
tem are two themes that need to be emphasized in that effort be¬ 
cause, although much has been accomplished over the last decade 
based on improvements put in place by ISTEA and TEA-21, the 
promise of intermodalism, more efficient movement of passengers 
and freight throughout all parts of our transportation system, and 
the potential for private sector participation in infrastructure ex¬ 
pansion have yet to be fully realized. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the commercial movement of freight 
was successfully woven into a number of TEA-21’s programs, espe¬ 
cially in the areas of funding flexibility, border and corridor plan- 
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ning, and the application of new technologies. We will need to 
think carefully about all of these issues as we build on TEA-21 by 
enhancing existing programs and, where appropriate, developing 
new ideas to ensure that our freight transportation system can 
meet future challenges. 

As you know, earlier this year Secretary Mineta outlined a series 
of principles that will guide us through the reauthorization process. 
Using those principles as our base, we have been carefully exam¬ 
ining proposals put forward by stakeholders as we develop our re¬ 
authorization proposal. For example, we will work with our part¬ 
ners in the States and in metropolitan planning organizations to 
achieve wider application of innovative financing programs. 

We will consider changes to the Borders and Corridors program 
that will encourage broader transportation planning and integrate 
infrastructure investments with national and international busi¬ 
ness developments. We will continue to apply innovative tech¬ 
nologies through the ITS program and in collecting data on freight 
movements and trade flows, and we will work closely with the pri¬ 
vate sector to formulate innovative transportation solutions that 
develop new ways to utilize public-private partnerships that lever¬ 
age scarce Federal funds. 

I am confident that, working together, the administration. Con¬ 
gress, and our stakeholders can expand our transportation infra¬ 
structure to ensure increased mobility, security, and prosperity for 
years to come. 

Thank you very much again for the opportunity to appear here 
today. I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Next, from the General Accounting Office, Ms. Hecker. 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA HECKER, DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL IN¬ 
FRASTRUCTURE GROUP, UNITED STATES GENERAL AC¬ 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Reid, and Sen¬ 
ator Jeffords. We are really honored to be here today. We, as you 
noted, are releasing the report on marine transportation financing 
and a framework for infrastructure investments today. But because 
of the focus on the freight issue, I will broaden my remarks to focus 
more on the broader context of freight issues. 

I will cover four areas: first, the background, which will include 
this review of the growth that people have talked about; the new 
data that we collected for you on expenditure and direct receipts 
from users of the different modes; some data on Customs fees that 
you particularly wanted us to gather; and finally, the framework 
for review of critical decision points in evaluating investments in 
transportation. 

The scope of our work, in addition to this work on maritime, is 
focused on a long body of work on capital budgeting, needs esti¬ 
mates, and. Federal highway R&D. We have work, not yet re¬ 
leased, in response to requests from the Environment and Public 
Works Committee on mobility challenges, innovative finance. State 
capacity and project delivery. In addition, there is a wide range of 
expert studies that date back to 1994, a major commission on inter- 
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modal freight challenges, the TRB report, the intermodal freight 
connectors report, and many other technical reports. 

The background issue that I would just like to cover is really put¬ 
ting the issue on the table that you have all stated, and that is, 
the enormous increase in projected freight tonnage. According to 
the Federal Highway Administration’s updated figures, freight ton¬ 
nage by all modes will increase by 41 percent in the next 10 years 
and 76 percent by 2020. 

[Chart.] 

This shows the different growth rates for the different modes. As 
can be seen in the chart, it is estimated that there will be a 43 per¬ 
cent increase in the 20-year period for freight transported by water, 
a 55 percent increase by rail and an 84 percent increase by truck. 

Now, this really obscures the new challenges, because the key of 
intermodal transportation is really figuring out ways that the 
intersection and connections between these modes are addressed as 
well. 

[Chart.] 

The second point is the history of the funding approaches and re¬ 
ceipts from the different modes. This chart depicts the average 
amounts collected and expended by mdoe for fiscal years 19992001. 
As can be seen, the maritime users, or the expenditures in the 
maritime sector, are about $4 billion a year, with user assessments 
covering about $1 billion. The aviation expenditures are about $10 
billion a year, with $11 billion of user assessments and the high¬ 
way area has about $25 billion of expenditures, with the average 
for the same period being $34 billion in user assessments. 

The key difference here is that the marine system largely relies 
on general revenues, whereas the aviation and highway systems 
have historically relied almost exclusively on collections from users. 

[Chart.] 

I turn now quickly to the third area that you asked us to address 
and that is the amount of duties that are collected on imported 
goods transported by the different modes. This basically is in pie 
chart form and shows that a little over 75 percent of the import 
fees are collected on goods that come in through the maritime sec¬ 
tor. As you see, almost $4 billion comes in through aviation Cus¬ 
toms fees and less than $1 billion comes over the land borders of 
Canada and Mexico. 

Now, what is important about the Customs duties is that clearly 
these are duties or taxes on the value of selected imported goods. 
This, of course, is a traditional source of revenue for the general 
fund. It is paid by importers of the taxed goods and varies based 
on where our trade agreements are and the type of commodity. 

Therefore, it is not really a good proxy as a tax on users of the 
marine system. Although we recognize there is a proposal and dis¬ 
cussions to designate Customs duties for the marine transportation 
system, this is clearly a policy call by the Congress. However, some 
funds, actually about 30 percent of Customs fees, are already des¬ 
ignated for specific uses by the Government, and that includes such 
areas as agriculture and food programs, migratory land conserva¬ 
tion, aquatic resources, reforestation. So some of those duties are 
already earmarked. 
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The other thing about the potential for designating Customs du¬ 
ties is that they really are not a new source of capital for the Fed¬ 
eral Government. It is money that is already coming in, already ac¬ 
counted for, already spent, and therefore, the notion or the pro¬ 
posal that somehow you can draw on that would amount to a draw 
on the general fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

The fourth area—and I am sorry to see the yellow light go on be¬ 
cause this is the most interesting contribution that we are trying 
to make—is a framework for developing national freight policy for 
consideration of transportation investment decisions. As you see, 
we basically outline four key steps: defining national goals, defin¬ 
ing the roles of the different levels of Government, developing ap¬ 
proaches and tools that promote cost-sharing and efficiency, and fi¬ 
nally, evaluating performance. 

The key thing about the goals issue is that it needs to be inter- 
modal and it has not been. This other whole issue of the so-called 
“orphan” status of the intermodal freight connectors. We still have 
a very stove-piped system and we need a conception of national 
goals for transportation that are integrated, intermodal, and 
freight-oriented. 

Another element about the goals involves developing Government 
commitment to performance and results. Therefore, another key in¬ 
dicator of the goals is having performance-oriented measures for 
system performance and efficiency. 

Defining roles, as I said earlier, is about the relative roles of the 
different levels of Government. The role of MPOs is a key thing 
here. They have not really paid attention or placed priority on 
freight. It is rational on their part to do so because while they do 
not benefit, they bear most of the costs. So there are some struc¬ 
tural issues about the relative roles of Government. 

The third area, on determining appropriate tools, really is driven 
by the roles issues. As you define the relative roles, you implement 
and effectuate those by using the appropriate tools that leverage 
Federal funding and promote accountability and efficiency. A key 
thing that I think several of you already alluded to is that in ap¬ 
propriate tools, we also have non-investment and non-capital tools 
to improve the efficient use of the existing system. That would in¬ 
volve tools such as demand management and congestion pricing; 
technology improvements which include the ITS area that several 
of you mentioned; enhanced maintenance and rehabilitation, and 
improved management and operations. 

Quickly, the final area is basically evaluation. We need to under¬ 
stand how current policies work and we need to track the perform¬ 
ance of proposed policies. The more it is framed as performance of 
the efficiency of the system, the more likely we will be able to de¬ 
termine whether we are really getting the improved efficiency in 
the performance of the transportation system instead of focusing on 
capital or completed projects. Evaluations allow us to determine 
the outcome we want to achieve. 

That concludes—I am sorry about the red light—my remarks. 
The key is that the freight intermodal focus is clearly a cornerstone 
of the next generation of transportation legislation. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Ms. Hecker and Mr. Secretary. 
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I take it, Ms. Hecker, to start with you—and I want Mr. Shane 
to comment on it—the fact that you are proposing what you have 
labeled a framework for developing an effective Federal investment 
strategy indicates that in GAO’s opinion we do not have that now? 

Ms. Hecker. We continue to have policies and legislation specific 
to different modes. Certainly the maritime legislation has never 
been integrated in a systematic way with highway authorization. 
Furthermore, the whole issue of freight has not been systematically 
examined. For example, our railroad policies and the effect of some 
of those policies on the freight infrastructure and the tradeoffs be¬ 
tween different modes has not been systematically explored. 

So yes, I think there is real value in moving toward a more sys¬ 
tematic view of transportation requirements. 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Secretary, we have an office over in DOT 
that is an Intermodal Office. Is that not what they should be 
doing? 

Mr. Shane. That is right, and as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
I head that office. So that I like to think that we are doing some 
of that. 

I do not disagree, however, with Ms. Hecker that there is cer¬ 
tainly more room for further integration. We all know that. To 
some extent there is an element of stovepiping in the legislation 
that we have and that we continue to work on. But it would be un¬ 
fair to characterize ISTEA, for example, the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act, and the Transportation Efficiency 
Act for the Twenty Eirst Century, TEA-21, as completely oblivious 
to the importance of further integration and intermodal planning. 

I think there has been an awful lot of that and there have been 
some very powerful results as a result. Programs like the CMAQ 
program, the congestion mitigation program, TIEIA, an assortment 
of other elements of TEA-21, have indeed funded more integrated 
approaches to transportation and encouraged intermodal planning 
at the State and local and regional level. 

So I am interested in what GAO has been doing and we would 
certainly look forward to consulting more and finding out, particu¬ 
larly as we move through the reauthorization process with Con¬ 
gress, where there might be further opportunities for improvement. 
But I do not think it is fair to characterize the system as totally 
stove-piped even today. 

Senator Breaux. Are you all working on the reauthorization 
from a conceptual standpoint as far as recommendations to the 
Congress? 

Mr. Shane. We are, Mr. Chairman, and I would go further and 
to say we are beyond the conceptual standpoint. We have been or¬ 
ganized—we have got 200 people at the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation organized into functional groups, cross-modal, cross-cutting, 
working with stakeholders in all elements of the transportation 
sector, working with each other, and thinking great thoughts, if I 
might say, about the future of these programs, such that by early 
next year, once we have gone through an exercise with 0MB—as 
you know, that is always required as the administration puts a pro¬ 
posal together for the Congress—we hope to transmit a bill which 
will be, I think, hopefully, the center of gravity for Congress’s delib¬ 
erations over the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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Senator Breaux. Are we likely to see from those recommenda¬ 
tions any type of thinking outside of the box, so to speak? Or are 
we talking about pretty much the same type of planning and rec¬ 
ommendations that we have had in the past? 

Mr. Shane. I hope you are going to see some out-of-the-box 
thinking, Mr. Chairman. I have been impressed probably more 
than any other aspect of TEA-21 with the effectiveness of those 
parts of the program which have been able to leverage Federal 
money, that is to say to encourage private sector participation, to 
encourage State governments and other levels of Government to 
really step up to the plate in a more important way. 

In an era of scarce resources—I mean, the era of cheap money 
is all over and we all know that—it is critical that we find even 
more effective ways of doing that. Programs like TIFIA, the inter- 
modal connectors program, a variety of others, have produced I 
think disproportionate gains for relatively small expenditures, and 
we need to pursue as many opportunities of that sort as we can 
going forward or we are simply not going to have the resources 
solely at the Federal level to really meet the demands that we all 
have acknowledged here this afternoon. Senator Breaux: My final 
question is in what timeframe are we likely to have a completed 
package of recommendations from a conceptual standpoint? 

Mr. Shane. Our intention, of course subject to OMB’s process, 
but I cannot imagine that that is going to be an impediment be¬ 
cause we have been working with 0MB already, is to get the bill, 
the administration bill, to the Congress very shortly after it returns 
in January or February of next year. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Reid. 

Senator Reid. Would both of you give me your thoughts on what 
we can do when we reauthorize TEA-21 to get the most efficient 
use out of the transportation infrastructure? Not theory; I mean ac¬ 
tual things that we can do. 

Ms. Hecker. I think the four areas that I mentioned in terms 
of focusing on operations and not just construction- 

Senator Reid. Give me specific things, because all this theory is 
good, but we have to do something specific. 

Ms. Hecker. ITS and the lack of integration of ITS is a specific 
example. We have not really taken full advantage of the technology 
to streamline the flow of traffic to have a single standard for ITS. 
There is a lot more research that is promising about the role of 
technology. 

The focus on operations is another area. It goes precisely to your 
point. 

Senator Reid. Tell me what you mean by that? “Focus on oper¬ 
ations,” what does that mean? 

Ms. Hecker. The efficient performance and utilization of the ex¬ 
isting system, that it is underutilized- 

Senator Reid. How do we legislate that? 

Ms. Hecker. Well, there has been a comprehensive study that I 
would rather defer to, that has talked about their permeating all 
aspects of the Federal relationship- 

Senator Reid. Ms. Hecker, the only reason I pin you down a little 
bit is it is easy to get all these theories, that we should evaluate 
performance, establish goals, develop approaches, but when it 
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comes down to it, this subcommittee that I am responsible for, next 
year we have to do real specific things and we are not going to sit 
around and say, “We are going to evaluate these goals and evaluate 
performance.” 

We do not have the benefit of doing that and that is why we need 
experts like you and Mr. Shane to tell us specifically what we can 
do to make this new transportation bill meet the modern needs of 
this clogged transportation system we have. 

Ms. Hecker. Well, I think the programs that we talked about, 
the Border and Corridor programs and the connector programs, it 
shows that they have not received adequate attention. So some 
shift of either the funding available or the restrictions will be miss¬ 
ing to bring attention to these intermodal links. 

Senator Reid. You have the time to think about some of the 
things that we should do. This is your opportunity to give us some 
specific ideas of things that we could do in the next bill. 

You have mentioned the intelligent transportation system, but be 
more specific. This does not mean we are going to follow everything 
that you are recommending, but at least it will give us some direc¬ 
tion and insight as to what you think we could do to improve the 
intelligent transportation system. 

An example of that is the new Amber Alert that works so well. 
People really look up on those road signs to get some idea what is 
going on. So we will leave the record open for a couple weeks for 
you to give us some specific ideas as to what we can do to improve 
TEA-21. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Shane, do you have any ideas? 

Mr. Shane. Yes, Senator, I have a few ideas. I think what I said 
before is my main—one of my main ideas, the notion that we need 
to leverage our Federal funds much more effectively. That is not a 
theory; that is something that we need to find ways of doing along 
the lines that were explored in TEA-21, I think quite successfully. 
By leverage, I mean—if you look at the national highway system 
intermodal connectors, that is a tiny fraction of the mileage on the 
national highway system. Yet, according to the report that we sub¬ 
mitted to Congress that was requested in TEA-21, in the year 2000 
the physical quality of those portions of the national highway sys¬ 
tem is far inferior to the national highway system generally, and 
the consequences of that inferior quality have a disproportionate 
negative impact on the efficiency of our whole freight transpor¬ 
tation system. 

So by attacking a tiny little fraction of the overall mileage on the 
national highway system through a program of that kind, we ex¬ 
tract disproportionately huge benefits. It is that sort of opportunity 
that we need to pursue. 

I mentioned the CMAQ program. You have got real intermodal 
success stories coming out of CMAQ, including rail success stories, 
because States have been able to use that money in very creative 
ways. The TIFIA program, which is a loan guarantee program, it 
actually requires the expenditure- 

Senator Reid. I am very familiar with that. 

Mr. Shane [continuing]. Of relatively little money. Again, it stim¬ 
ulates private sector interest in infrastructure expansion in ways 
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that we have not seen before. We need to find more ways to exploit 
tools like that. 

Finally—and I do not mean by any means, last or least; it is not 
the least; it may be the most important—the Corridors and Borders 
program. There is so much interest in trying to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of freight through regional planning, including sometimes 
very complicated assemblages of Government entities and private 
sector entities, in order to really streamline the flow of freight in 
our system, that if the Borders and Corridors program is not big 
enough we need to figure out ways of either making it bigger or 
making it more creative such that it has the effect. 

Senator Reid. It has not worked very well. In theory it should 
have worked better than it has worked. I think we have to do some 
things to change it, because I think theoretically it is a great pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr. Shane. I agree, and there is a huge amount of pent-up inter¬ 
est in it; and the results of solving that problem in the reauthor¬ 
ized program I think will be huge and of enormous benefit to the 
economy. 

Let me just add one last thing if I may, and that is that working 
with all of these programs one thing that continues to impress 
me—and I am not just talking about the surface transportation 
programs; I am talking about all of our programs—when the pri¬ 
vate sector comes in and wants to do business with us, whether it 
is to expand highway infrastructure or airport infrastructure or 
anything else, particularly if it is a program that actually makes 
some Federal money available, they find themselves in a Faustian 
bargain. Even when there is enormous interest in trying to build 
infrastructure in ways that will respond to the demands that we 
have in the system today, sometimes our procedures can be coun¬ 
terproductive. 

One of the things I would like to see us do in the reauthorization 
process—and I am not here to make any announcements of bright 
new ideas; these are in process now—is to find ways of really 
streamlining our own clearance process for these projects. I am 
talking about all of the transportation projects that are funded or 
stimulated in any way by the Federal level. 

If I may go on for a second, I can give you an example of the 
sort of thing I mean. We have a security program which has been 
a huge success. It actually began. Senator Jeffords, in Vermont, 
called Operation Safe Commerce—a public-private partnership 
emerging more or less spontaneously in order to test the security 
of container transportation in our system in international transpor¬ 
tation. 

Nobody at the Federal level suggested it, nobody approved it. It 
just happened. Well, we began to think that it was a good idea and 
we set up an executive steering committee. In fact, I co-chair the 
executive steering committee with the Deputy Commissioner of 
Customs, Don Browning. It is an example of how much interest 
there is in Washington in something that really works. 

But now I am noticing something that worries me. Now that we 
have an executive steering committee, suddenly it has become a 
Government program. In a funny way, one of the worst things that 
happened was that they got an appropriation of $28 million. Now 
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we have to be really responsible. Now we have to have procedures 
and accountability and we have to have, you know, the Inspector 
General looking at things, and all of a sudden a spontaneous effort 
to set up a test bed for container security could, unless we are very 
careful—and I want to assure you that we are trying to be very 
careful—if we are not very careful, we will stymie it. It’ll grind to 
a halt just by virtue of the fact that the Federal Government has 
now applied all of its usual procedures and safeguards and every¬ 
thing else. 

We need to get past that mentality in our transportation infra¬ 
structure programs or we will not meet the demand that our coun¬ 
try will face in 2020 for sure. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much. I appreciate your 
testimony. Thank you for your comprehensive testimony, I should 
say. I look forward to working with you in the TEA-21 reauthoriza¬ 
tion effort. 

Later in this hearing Mr. Huerta on behalf of the Coalition for 
America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors will ask for funding of $2 
billion annually for the Borders and Corridors program. You may 
have just referred to that. But Mr. Wickham of the American 
Trucking Associations will explain that the congestion at the 7 
busiest border crossings costs the trucking industry about 2.6 mil¬ 
lion hours in delay time per year. Also, Mr. Larrabee of the Port 
Authority of New York and New Jersey will explain the estimate 
that trade in all types of cargo will not double, but triple, by the 
year 2020. Just this weekend, as I rode to New York I enjoyed a 
visit from Amtrak, letting us know how they feel about the impor¬ 
tance of moving more and more of the cars off the highways and 
onto the railroads and to work in that direction. 

So we have a tremendous need here to understand exactly how 
all of this is going to happen. I hope that you are working in a way 
that you can assist us in finding the means and the ways that we 
can accommodate all these changes that are needed. It is going to 
be huge in the sense of the cost to be able to orderly transfer our 
transportation systems between the freight and airways and all of 
that, to do the best job we can do. 

So I just believe you will be doing that, but would like for you 
to tell me you will. Mr. Shane? 

Mr. Shane. I will. Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I thought that might smooth 
things down a little bit. 

Also, Ms. Hecker, I appreciate the detailed report the GAO sub¬ 
mitted to our two committees. 

You point out the need for significant improvements to our ma¬ 
rine transportation system and note that the marine transportation 
system is generating billions of dollars of revenue. The report dis¬ 
cusses aging infrastructure, changes in the shipping industry, and 
increased concerns about security. 

It has been said that the footnotes often contain either the most 
boring or the most intriguing points in the study. Footnote 12 of 
your report notes that under current law 30 percent of the gross 
receipts from Customs duties, about $15 billion per year, is re- 
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served for agricultural and food programs. Your report further 
notes that congestion challenges often occur where transportation 
modes connect, such as in ports. 

You also note that if there is an enhanced Federal role, you rec¬ 
ommend that the enhanced Federal participation supplement par¬ 
ticipation by others rather than just replacing it. 

Your report has drawn a picture for us, but you have not con¬ 
nected the dots, which indeed may be our job. But can you give us 
a rough estimate of the cost of addressing the aging infrastructure 
and the new security concerns? 

Ms. Hecker. I will try to answer directly, but the direct answer 
is, “No, I cannot give you the number.” We have actually done 
some of this work, and I think there was testimony before you. 
Senator Reid, on reviewing all of the estimates of the needs of the 
different modes. They cannot be added up. They are done with in¬ 
consistent assessments. Most of these assessments do not assume 
capacity constraints. Therefore, if they are not capacity-con¬ 
strained, these assessments cannot tell you whether it can grow 
that much and many of these studies do focus on opportunities for 
more efficient management and utilization of the system. 

So there really is not a single estimate of the cost of addressing 
the aging infrastructure and security concerns. It is a comprehen¬ 
sive challenge of the whole performance of the system, that we 
need some initiatives to build, but we need efficient, leveraging fi¬ 
nancing methods that, as you said precisely, do not supplant or re¬ 
place State, local, private funds, but supplement entice, and trigger 
additional expenditures by other parties. Then we need some of 
those efficiency-inducing operations. 

So there really is not a single number. I apologize; I like to an¬ 
swer questions directly, but the answer is no, there is not one sin¬ 
gle number. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Breaux. I would like to ask one final question on this. 
They tell me that 75 percent of goods that enter and exit the 
United States, imports and exports, by volume, and about 60 per¬ 
cent I guess by value, come through the ports around the country. 
But to get to the ports, a lot of it is coming by truck, by rail, and 
what have you. So it really is all interrelated. 

The report from Ms. Hecker points out that about 80 percent of 
the funding for the ports comes from the general treasury; and the 
opposite is true, almost 100 percent of the aviation, trucks, and 
highways is really coming from user fees. 

The question is is the administration talking or looking at ways 
to increase the funding for the ports? The ports as I have traveled 
around the country are horribly congested. The trucks cannot get 
in, the railroads cannot. It is very difficult to coordinate because of 
the volume and the congestion at the ports. These are very expen¬ 
sive propositions. 

Is the administration looking at any different recommendations 
on how we raise the money for ports, which are going to affect rail 
and trucks as well? 

Mr. Shane. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are. Captain Bill Shubert of 
the Maritime Administration has certainly been speaking with me 
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and with Secretary Mineta at some length about the possibility of 
coming back to Congress with some proposals. Unfortunately, I 
cannot suggest any detailed programs right now, but I am hoping 
that in the not too distant future we will engage in a more specific 
discussion of that very important issue. 

Senator Breaux. I hope this discussion is going on, because if we 
have intermodalism each mode is being financed in a different 
fashion and yet they are all totally interrelated. To the extent that 
you can think outside of the box in trying to figure out ways that 
all of these fees can be coordinated for all methods of transpor¬ 
tation, I think that that is going to be very, very helpful. 

The Customs duties for the ports are not going to the ports; they 
are going to the general treasury and they finance agriculture and 
other good things out of the general treasury. But I think that most 
of the users like to see the users’ fees targeted to the services that 
they are getting. Now, if that happened we may have a little less 
funding out of the general treasury for the ports, if it is offset by 
user fees. But I think we really need some in-depth thinking about 
how we are going to be financing the intermodalism forms of trans¬ 
portation. I hope you would address that specifically. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 

Senator Breaux. Absolutely. 

Senator Reid. People go to the gas pump and that goes to high¬ 
ways. We get all kinds of user fees to take care of our airports. But 
as you say—and that money goes directly to the airports and to the 
highways, whereas the problem you have with ports, as you indi¬ 
cated, that money can be used for anything else. 

So I think we need some help on that. 

Senator Breaux. Then we have got the 4.3 cent gas tax and we 
know all the debate on that, with the railroads still, I take it, still, 
and barges as well, still paying it for deficit reduction; trucks, high¬ 
ways are not paying it. I mean, is there a consistency here or is 
there an inconsistency here? 

Do you envision any recommendation on that? 

Mr. Shane. All of this is being examined. I know this is a waffle, 
Mr. Chairman, but it is all being examined. We have to get on top 
of these issues, and I am hoping that we will come back to you very 
shortly. 

Senator Breaux. That is important, because I think what I am 
hearing from GAO is, when we are talking about trying to coordi¬ 
nate all of this, that it has to be better coordinated if we are going 
to have an intermodal transportation system. How we help finance 
it, how we address the problems associated with each one of them 
has to be interconnected. I think there is room for improvement in 
that particular regard, and that is what we hope we see in the new 
recommendations. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, the other problem we have is that 
typically, even though you say you think you have things worked 
out with the Office of Management and Budget, you do not, believe 
me. The problem we have is they are focused on a 1-year plan. All 
they care about is what this year looks like. They do not care about 
what it looks like next year or the year after or the year after. 

We have got to pass a 5-year bill here. So we have to do some¬ 
thing that takes into consideration more than 1 year. That is why 
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the suggestion of Senator Breaux is so important. We need some¬ 
body to help us on this. Otherwise we are going to do some things 
that they really may not like. We could use some help. That is why 
I was so direct with Ms. Hecker. We need more than generalities 
and we need more than theories. We need some real specific things 
that we can do to make this 5-year program we are going to pro¬ 
mote and pass next year one that is good for 5 years. 

Mr. Shane. If I could just comment very briefly, the reason I said 
what I said about 0MB was that typically- 

Senator Reid. Do not worry. We will cover for you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Breaux. We will not tell them you said it. 

Mr. Shane. I am not going to even go there. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Shane. Typically we have a procedure whereby the bill is 
submitted to 0MB, it is all wrapped up tidily, and that will be 
sometime later in the fall, and then we find out what they think 
about it and then we have a big argument with them. What we de¬ 
termined to do this time at DOT was to actually give them a fairly 
detailed preview of the direction of some of our thinking, because 
we did not want to be surprised. We did not want to do a lot of 
work and then have it just “offed” by 0MB at some late stage. 

They for their part were interested in knowing whether we really 
were doing something. So we had a reciprocal reason for wanting 
to meet. I have to say it was a very positive meeting. I think there 
was a lot of mutuality in terms of the way both 0MB and DOT 
were looking at the importance of being creative about these pro¬ 
grams going forward. 

So it is not a political statement when I say I think we will do 
OK with 0MB. Funding levels are obviously going to be a struggle. 
They always are. That is the game. But in terms of the actual 
shape of the programs, the content, and thinking out of the box and 
that sort of thing, 0MB is prepared to be quite creative and they 
have been quite cooperative. 

We would be prepared to even sit down with staff and provide 
the same kind of preview, so that you do not just receive a black 
box sometime early next year and open it and see for the first time 
what it is we have in mind. We really do want to work coopera¬ 
tively and creatively as we move forward. That is the only process 
that is going to produce the kind of benefits we need. 

So I offer that and we are prepared to come up. 

Senator Breaux. And do not be afraid of new ideas. 

Gentlemen, thank you. Ms. Hecker, thank you very much. Both 
of you are excused. 

We would like to welcome up the next panel of witnesses and 
thank them for being with us: Ms. Katie Dusenberry, who is chair¬ 
man of the Arizona Department of Transportation Board; Ms. Mi¬ 
chael Wickham—Mr. Michael Wickham, chairman and CEO of 
Roadway Express; Mr. Ed Hamberger, who is President of the As¬ 
sociation of American Railroads; Mr. Rick Larrabee, the Director of 
Port Commerce for the Port Authority of New York and New Jer¬ 
sey; Mr. Michael Huerta, Coalition for America’s Gateways and 
Trade Corridors; and Mr. John D. Caruthers, who is chairman of 
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the 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition and one of my constitu¬ 
ents from Shreveport. 

We thank all of you for being with us and are anxious to receive 
your testimony. Ms. Dusenberry, we have you listed first and we 
would love to hear from you first. 

STATEMENT OF KATIE DUSENBERRY, CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION BOARD 

Ms. Dusenberry. Good afternoon, Senator Reid, Senator Breaux, 
and the other members of the committee. Thank you for the oppor¬ 
tunity to present to you the views of the Arizona Department of 
Transportation Board and the freight industry regarding the Hoo¬ 
ver Dam Bypass Bridge. 

I am Katie Dusenberry, as you said, chairman of the Arizona De¬ 
partment of Transportation Board and chairman also of Arizona’s 
CanaMex Task Force Subcommittee on Transportation. You prob¬ 
ably are wondering why I am testifying before you in dealing with 
concerns of commercial vehicles. You see, I am in the trucking busi¬ 
ness. My husband, our son, and I own and operate a 78-year-old 
family owned trucking company with offices and warehouses in five 
Arizona cities. We employ over 250 hardworking people and have 
almost 300 pieces of commercial vehicles. So I have a keen under¬ 
standing of hauling issues. 

As has been mentioned before, the freight business is rapidly 
changing, from distribution of farm-to-market and domestic prod¬ 
ucts to delivery of export and import goods to and from entry ports 
to consumers everywhere in our country and in the world. If you 
live in the city, everything you wear, everything you eat, even what 
you are sitting on, comes to you by truck. 

One of those important port-to-port transportation corridors is 
the CanaMex corridor which runs from Mexico City, Mexico, 
through five U.S. States and into Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. This 
is an essential north-south trade route for commercial vehicles and 
their products. The biggest functional failure in this north-south 
corridor is the restriction of commercial vehicles across Hoover 
Dam. 

This brings me to sharing with you the importance of completing 
full Federal funding for the Hoover Dam Bypass Bridge across the 
Colorado River. Prior to the terrorist attacks on September 11th, 
2001, the only highway for freight and passenger vehicles to go be¬ 
tween two large metropolitan areas, the cities of Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Las Vegas, Nevada, an important link in the CanaMex cor¬ 
ridor, was to cross the Colorado River on a two-lane road, one in 
each direction, atop the Hoover Dam. 

This dam, built almost 60 years ago, reached its road capacity 
more than 10 years ago. Envision the steep grades of the approach 
roads, with their sharp hairpin turns, turns so sharp that freight 
trucks could not pass on the turns and would come to a complete 
stop before entering the turn to allow any oncoming truck to navi¬ 
gate that turn. Speeds on those approach roads ranged from 5 to 
18 miles per hour. If accidents occurred, delays of 2 to 5 hours were 
very common, and one accident a few years ago resulted in an 18- 
hour delay. Cars and trucks would be backed up for miles. 
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So planning for the bridge began long before September 11. But 
since then, commercial vehicles are restricted from crossing the 
dam. They are now diverted 23 miles at a cost of $30 million per 
year in fuel costs alone, to another inadequate river crossing, down 
a winding mountain road where some trucks in the last few 
months have lost control, resulting in serious accidents. 

The Hoover Dam crossing is the only highway in the country 
that has not been reopened to commercial traffic since 9-11. This 
is not surprising since the dam is a high security risk and any 
breach of the dam would flood more than 250,000 people and cutoff 
electric power to over 1.3 million in California, Nevada, and Ari¬ 
zona. 

The project to build the dam and its approaches in Nevada and 
Arizona will cost $234 million. Through commitments from the 
States of Nevada and Arizona, together with Federal moneys from 
the TEA-21 Borders and Corridors discretionary funds, we have 
pieced together $126 million. The environmental impact statement 
is finalized. The record of decision for the project approval is in 
hand. With the money we have, design and construction of the ap¬ 
proach roads in Nevada and Arizona are under way. 

$108 million is needed to complete this nationally needed project. 
We are asking you to give this project your highest priority in dis¬ 
cretionary funding to ensure full funding of this bypass bridge and 
meet our anticipated completion date of 2007. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify this afternoon. If you have 
any questions I would be pleased to answer them. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much. 

Senator Reid. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I am going to ask Ms. Dusenberry, have you ever been to Search¬ 
light? 

Ms. Dusenberry. No. 

Senator Reid. You have never been to Searchlight, Nevada? 

Ms. Dusenberry. No. 

Senator Reid. Oh, boy. 

Ms. Dusenberry. Where is Searchlight, Nevada? I travel a lot in 
Arizona, but I am sorry I have not been to Searchlight. 

Senator Reid. Have you been to Laughlin? 

Ms. Dusenberry. Yes. 

Senator Reid. Just a few miles from Searchlight. You should get 
up there sometime. 

Ms. Dusenberry. I need to get up there. 

Senator Reid. Yes. 

Ms. Dusenberry. Do they have gambling—no. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Reid. You realize that is where all the traffic is going, 
is through Searchlight? 

Ms. Dusenberry. Ah, the traffic now, the truck traffic now. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Chairman, I have a series of questions that I 
would like to submit to each of these witnesses. I would ask if they 
within a couple weeks would get back to us with responses to those 
questions. Is that OK with you? 

Senator Breaux. Without objection. I know that Senator Reid, 
because of his other duties, is going to have to be departing before 
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perhaps everyone finishes. But that would he totally acceptable. He 
has worked very hard on getting these witnesses here and I know 
he is going to look forward to your responses. 

Senator Reid. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Breaux. With that, our next, Mr. Wickham. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL W. WICKHAM, CHAIRMAN AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC., ON 

BEHALF OF AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. Wickham. Chairman Reid, Chairman Breaux, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify on behalf of the American Trucking Asso¬ 
ciation and Roadway Corporation. Having spent my entire career 
at Roadway, I am most proud of the fact that we continue to im¬ 
prove our safety record year after year, mile after mile, and today 
our trucks and drivers are the safest on the road. 

When moving freight, whether modally or intermodally, safety is 
the No. 1 priority. The trucking industry, ATA, and Roadway be¬ 
lieve the one thing that we can and must do to improve the effi¬ 
cient movement of freight is to refocus our traffic laws to prevent 
excessive speeding. Excessive speed simply is a factor in nearly 
one-third of all fatal accidents and more than one-fifth of accidents 
involving trucks. We ask Congress to provide specific funding for 
speed enforcement for both truckers and motorists and section 402 
and the MCSAPS program. 

Trucks move 67 percent of the freight tonnage, 86 percent meas¬ 
ured by value. This is freight that moves by trucks alone. It does 
not touch any other mode. While the intermodal movement of 
freight can and does play an important part and should be encour¬ 
aged, the potential for rail intermodal transportation to slow the 
growth of truck traffic is limited by market forces beyond the con¬ 
trol of Congress, the States, and to some extent the modes them¬ 
selves. Today, just 1.2 percent of the freight moves in rail inter¬ 
modal shipments. Despite anticipated growth in this sector, which 
will exceed trucking growth, by 2014 rail intermodal shipments will 
capture only 1.5 percent of the freight market, while trucking’s 
market share as measured by tonnage will expand to 69 percent. 

It is not constructive to assume that the business logistics trends 
of the past half century, which have made trucks the dominant 
mover of freight, will somehow reverse themselves and that our 
Nation’s reliance on trucks will subside. Congress should focus its 
attention and resources where they are needed most and will pay 
the greatest dividends for our country, and that is on improving 
the efficiency of the highway system and the productivity of the 
trucking industry. 

Efficient highways have allowed trucks to deliver freight on time. 
This has allowed manufacturers to substantially reduce their in¬ 
ventories through the use of just-in-time logistics, saving the U.S. 
economy hundreds of billions of dollars and creating thousands of 
jobs. Unfortunately, congested and unreliable highways threaten to 
reverse these gains. Congress should not allow the performance of 
critical highway corridors to continue to deteriorate, nor should 
highway money be further diverted under the false notion that in¬ 
vesting in other modes will negate the need for highway invest¬ 
ments. 
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The national highway system carries 75 percent of all truck traf¬ 
fic. Yet 40 percent of travel on urban national highway system 
routes takes place under such congested conditions that even a 
minor incident can cause severe traffic disruptions. We strongly 
urge Congress to make improving the national highway system its 
priority during highway reauthorization through significantly high¬ 
er dedicated funding. Congress should also consider innovative 
ideas such as the construction of voluntary truck-only highways. 

Improving the national highway system connections to inter- 
modal terminals is of primary concern to all freight modes, includ¬ 
ing the trucking industry. They should receive dedicated funding. 
However, if we focus our attention on the 2,000 miles of connector 
highways and ignore the 160,000 miles of other national highway 
system highways that tie the intermodal facilities together, the ef¬ 
forts at the ports and points will be pointless. 

ATA supports the expansion of the Borders and Corridors pro¬ 
gram. Along with representatives of other freight modes, we are a 
member of the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Cor¬ 
ridors and we associate ourselves with the Coalition’s remarks. We 
hope that Congress will ensure that in the future the program fo¬ 
cuses on the most critical corridors and border crossings and that 
funding eligibility is not expanded. 

While infrastructure improvements are essential, we recognize 
that highway capacity expansion cannot itself solve all of our prob¬ 
lems. Nor is there sufficient funding available to address our many 
needs. Fortunately, there are ways to improve the freight system’s 
efficiency beyond adding highway capacity. Congress can take a 
significant step by granting States the authority they need to re¬ 
form their truck size and weight regulation. Using fewer trucks to 
move goods would reduce congestion significantly and would im¬ 
prove important safety, air quality, and economic benefits and 
lower pavement costs. 

Congress and the States should achieve—could achieve for free 
what they would otherwise have to invest billions of dollars in ex¬ 
panding transportation capacity to accomplish. Missing or ignoring 
such opportunities would be shortsighted. 

I realize that there are misgivings about the safety implications 
of reforming size and weight regulations. However, the best avail¬ 
able evidence indicates that increasing trucks’ capacity can actually 
produce safer highways. A DOT study found that triples and other 
longer combinations have an accident rate which is half that of 
other trucks. 

This evidence reflects our company’s own experience with triples. 
Since 1990, Roadway triples have been involved in exactly one fa¬ 
tality. That is one fatality over 155 million miles of travel. Triples 
are the safest trucks in our fleet by far and there is no practical 
or scientific basis for the Federal law that restricts States from de¬ 
termining where they should operate. 

Neither ATA nor any of us in the industry is interested in seeing 
these trucks operate except where they can be run safely and 
where their operation does not produce additional infrastructure 
costs. ATA strongly recommends that Congress look to the recently 
completed TRB study on truck size and weight as a guide toward 
responsible implementation of size and weight reform. Next year 
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Congress has the opportunity to decide whether the American peo¬ 
ple will share the road with a safer, more productive truck or a lot 
more trucks. That choice is critical. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share the industry’s ideas. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Wickham. 

From the railroads’ perspective, Mr. Hamberger. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. HAMBERGER, PRESIDENT AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

RAILROADS 

Mr. Hamberger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to be here today. I am particularly pleased to participate in this 
unprecedented joint committee hearing. I think it is appropriate 
that the committees recognize the importance to coordinate trans¬ 
portation public policy, much as carriers coordinate the transpor¬ 
tation of America’s goods outside of the Beltway. 

Rail intermodal freight transportation has been the fastest grow¬ 
ing segment of traffic for the U.S. freight rail industry over the 
past 2 decades, growing from 3.1 million trailers and containers in 
1980 to nearly 9 million in 2001. It now accounts for approximately 
20 percent of revenue for class 1 carriers and moves seamlessly 
throughout the North American rail network. 

There are numerous reasons why rail intermodal transportation 
has become such a vital part of the U.S. and indeed North Amer¬ 
ican freight transportation mix. One, it saves shippers and cus¬ 
tomers money by combining the door to door convenience of trucks 
with the long haul efficiency and cost effectiveness of rail. 

Two, it saves fuel. In fact, on average a railroad can carry a sin¬ 
gle ton of freight 400 miles on one gallon of fuel, the equivalent of 
Baltimore to Boston. 

Rail intermodal improves air quality. According to the EPA, for 
every ton-mile, a typical locomotive emits roughly three times less 
nitrogen oxide and particulate matter than a typical truck. 

Four, rail intermodal reduces highway congestion. An intermodal 
train can take approximately 280 trucks from the highways or the 
equivalent of 1,100 automobiles. 

We have heard a lot about the increased demand that is going 
to be out there for freight transportation, and clearly to meet that 
demand freight railroads will have to invest heavily in projects that 
increase efficiency and capacity. Railroads are incredibly capital-in¬ 
tensive, as you know, Mr. Chairman. In the year 2000, railroads 
put almost 18 percent of their revenues into capital expenditures, 
more than four times as much as the average for manufacturing. 

In terms that Congress often deals with, if that had been trans¬ 
lated into a per-gallon excise tax it would have equaled $2.05 for 
every gallon of fuel burned by the industry reinvested back into 
that industry, our industry, the freight railroads. 

Unlike my good friend Jeff Shane, let me not waffle, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. We need that 4.3 cents back. It is $170 million a year, $2 bil¬ 
lion since it was enacted, that would go back into the industry and 
back into the infrastructure. 

We have joined the Freight Stakeholders Coalition and in my 
testimony we have outlined nine specific recommendations. Let me 
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just highlight four of those: one, dedicate funds for the NHS con¬ 
nectors to the intermodal freight facilities. 

Two, develop ways to increase available funds without new user 
fees and taxes, through innovative financing options. We have iden¬ 
tified two of those. One would be to institute tax incentives and 
tax-exempt financing for companies that invest in intermodal 
freight infrastructure. Examples of qualified assets would include 
track and roadbed located on intermodal corridors and intermodal 
transfer facilities and related equipment. The second option would 
allow the funding of rail infrastructure through tax-exempt indebt¬ 
edness, which would include track, bridges, tunnels, terminal facili¬ 
ties, signals, and computer systems. 

Let me just digress for 1 second because I cannot let Mr. 
Wickham’s statement go unanswered when he said that it would 
not cost the Government anything to increase the size and weight 
of trucks. You realize, of course, that the Secretary, the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, has issued a report that indicates that at 
80,000 pounds trucks pay approximately 60 percent of the damage 
that they do to roads and bridges. At 100,000 pounds that number 
falls below 50 percent. So indeed it is not at no cost at all and in 
fact it would merely exacerbate the already uneven playing field on 
which we find ourselves competing. 

Three, significantly increase funds for an expanded corridor, bor¬ 
der, and gateway program. We belong to Mr. Huerta’s coalition and 
he will talk about that. 

Four, increase funding and promote the use of the CMAQ pro¬ 
gram to reduce congestion and improve air quality. 

In addition to the Freight Stakeholders Coalition agenda items, 
we have two additional others: one which we discussed at length 
with the Environment and Public Works Committee some time ago, 
to increase funding of the section 130 grade crossing program and 
clarify that the funds may be used for maintenance; and two, ex¬ 
pand the rail rehabilitation and financing program and remove the 
restrictive program requirements. This committee has already en¬ 
dorsed that by a vote of 17 to 3. 

As you mentioned in your opening comments, Mr. Chairman, our 
Nation’s global supremacy is derived in large part from a transpor¬ 
tation system that is second to none. Freight railroads are an indis¬ 
pensable part of that system. We are confident that we can con¬ 
tinue to play a major role in meeting our Nation’s future transpor¬ 
tation needs. As you know, we move 40 percent of the Nation’s 
goods by ton-mile right now. 

But for those needs to be met efficiently, it is imperative that the 
intermodal push initiated by ISTEA and TEA-21 be developed fur¬ 
ther. We look forward to working with both these committees, oth¬ 
ers in Congress and others in the private sector to see that this can 
occur. 

Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Hamberger. 

Next we have Admiral Larrabee. I am particularly glad to have 
you with us today. Admiral. I know that a year ago tomorrow you 
were in the World Trade Center in obviously extreme difficult cir¬ 
cumstances and situation. We are very delighted to have you with 
us today and look forward to hearing your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF RICK LARRABEE, DIRECTOR OF PORT COM¬ 
MERCE, PORT AUTHORITY OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Larrabee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, thank 
you for the invitation to he here today to testify on matters of inter- 
modal transportation and port access. The work of your committees 
demonstrates the importance of considering how separate modes of 
transportation operate as part of a total system. My hope is that 
this hearing will heighten your interest in this subject, further 
your understanding of how the efficient movement of intermodal 
cargo is a matter of national interest, and convince you that im¬ 
provements in the Federal policy and the level of assistance are 
warranted. 

The Port Authority of New York and New Jersey is a bi-State 
public authority whose mission on behalf of the States is to identify 
and meet the critical transportation infrastructure needs of our re¬ 
gion and provide access to the rest of the Nation and to the world. 
We operate the region’s major aviation and marine facilities, as 
well as PATH, the commuter transit system, ferry and bus termi¬ 
nals, the interstate tunnels and bridges, and other facilities. 

Our airports are responsible for roughly 20 percent of all U.S. 
international cargo, which, combined with domestic cargo, totaled 
nearly 2.9 million tons in 2000 and a value of $150 billion. 

The seaport serves 35 percent of the U.S. population and over 
200 nations. The terminals in New York and New Jersey handled 
over 3 million containers last year and $80 billion of general bulk 
and breakbulk cargo moved through the port in 2001. Another 1 
million containers arrive in our region via rail from the West 
Coast. 

Meanwhile, 250 million vehicles traveled annually over our 
bridges and through our tunnels and 2.5 million buses used our 
two bus terminals in New York City. 

These statistics attest to the vitality of the trade and the eco¬ 
nomic activity of the Nation and our region. But it also hints at a 
major challenge we and other regions face: to make sure American 
gateways and freight corridors have the capacity to keep up with 
the growth in trade and a larger economy. To be clear, this is not 
a case of “build it and they will come.” It is a matter of build it 
because the cargo is already coming. In fact, it is already here, re¬ 
sulting in even greater congestion. 

Addressing these challenges will require investing in the infra¬ 
structure and adjusting policies to foster smart solutions for long 
terms. Partnerships are coming together locally and regionally to 
support projects and we need a strong Federal partner to accelerate 
these activities. 

The Port Authority is coordinating with the States of New York 
and New Jersey and is in the process of developing specific rec¬ 
ommendations for future legislation. Therefore, I will devote the re¬ 
mainder of my statement to some general observations for your 
consideration. These are in no particular order. 

First, we and other ports greatly appreciate the attention that 
Congress and the administration are giving the maritime transpor¬ 
tation system. It is our hope that the Federal Government will act 
affirmatively on identifying MTS infrastructure requirements. 
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Second, congestion can be found throughout the country, but it 
is especially severe in major gateways and metropolitan areas that 
are essential elements of the Nation’s economic infrastructure and 
security. These areas, including the New York-New Jersey region, 
deserve special attention and face unique challenges to upgrade 
aging facilities, new, modern standards to accommodate larger and 
heavier container freight movements. 

Third, expanding capacity should not mean that trucking alone 
will have to bear the brunt of the growth. Clearly, trucking will be 
an essential part of the transport strategy in the decades to come, 
carrying more and more freight, but in our region and others truck¬ 
ing and the highways on which they depend are not expected to 
have the capacity to handle the growing population and anticipated 
doubling and tripling of domestic and international cargo. There¬ 
fore, a greater share of our future transportation needs needs to be 
addressed by other modes, which leads me to my fourth point. 

Your committee should consider to foster the development of 
other modes to accelerate increased demand. Rail certainly is one 
part of the answer. We are building three new intermodal rail 
yards at our maritime terminals in order to dramatically expand 
our capacity to move containers on rail. In addition, the Port Au¬ 
thority is working with the railroads and public agencies to identify 
specific rail regional projects that will improve line and terminal 
capacity. 

Another answer can be found off our shores. We are undertaking 
a program to encourage intermodal cargo to move by water wher¬ 
ever possible. There is tremendous underutilization of capacity on 
the water that can bring new capacity to intermodal transportation 
along major corridors with less investment. It is not the solution, 
but if examined for associated capital, energy, and environmental 
costs, it can be part of a solution with Federal support. 

Fifth, innovations approved by Congress in TEA-21, such as 
Congestion Mitigation Air Quality and national corridor planning 
and development programs, were very worthwhile policy steps to 
take. These innovative programs could be improved and expanded 
even further, especially to add to the capacity of major gateways. 

Sixth, investments in freight movements could also benefit pas¬ 
senger services. These include TEA-21 projects intended to divert 
freight from heavily traveled automobile routes to dedicated freight 
corridors, whether on land or water. We have undertaken a com¬ 
prehensive look at how intermodal freight improvements can be 
strategically planned and implemented to stitch together freight 
corridors. Already underway is a project to bring intermodal rail to 
Howland Hook Marine Terminal on Staten Island, a significant 
step to improving direct rail service to New York City. 

Another project referred to is the Port Authority’s Port Inland 
Distribution Network, PIDN, which would mitigate against grow¬ 
ing congestion at marine terminals and highways by transshipping 
cargo via railroads and barges destined for Northeast locations. 
There is a strong interest in PIDN among Northeast States as al¬ 
ternatives to congested corridors like 1-95. 

Federal interest and support could help such initiatives dem¬ 
onstrate how water transportation can manage part of the freight 
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growth. Flexibility in Federal programs can be a way to support 
these initiatives. 

Last, the use of intelligent technology has proved very worth¬ 
while in our region for managing the flow of our busy highways 
and crossings. 

I think your committee can benefit greatly by the thoughtful at¬ 
tention that has been given to these issues by my counterparts 
here today as well as in Government and the private sector, includ¬ 
ing a number of transportation and freight-related associations 
identified in my written testimony. Federal freight transportation 
policy is still in its adolescent stage, which means there is great op¬ 
portunity for improvement to meet the challenges I have described. 

Thank you again for allowing the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey to participate. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much. Admiral. 

Mr. Michael Huerta. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL P. HUERTA, SENIOR VICE PRESI¬ 
DENT AND MANAGING DIRECTOR, ACS STATE AND LOCAL 

SOLUTIONS, ON BEHALF OF THE COALITION FOR AMERICA’S 

GATEWAYS AND TRADE CORRIDORS 

Mr. Huerta. Good afternoon. Chairman Breaux. It is my pleas¬ 
ure to be with you today to review our Nation’s freight transpor¬ 
tation system and needs. I would like to briefly summarize my for¬ 
mal statement and would welcome the opportunity to respond to 
any questions that you might have. 

As you know, my name is Michael Huerta. I am a Senior Vice 
President and Managing Director of ACS State and Local Solu¬ 
tions. ACS is a premier provider of business process and informa¬ 
tion technology outsourcing solutions to world-class commercial and 
Government clients. We provide travelers with time and money¬ 
saving transportation technologies, including the operation on be¬ 
half of several agencies of EasyPass, the electronic toll collection 
system in the Northeast, which is actually fully interoperable from 
Maryland to Massachusetts, and the PrePass waste station 
preclearance system at more than 200 locations in 24 States coast 
to coast. 

From 1993 to 1997, I served as Associate Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation and was the Director of the Office of Intermod- 
alism. 

I appear today on behalf of the 23 groups that comprise the Coa¬ 
lition of America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors. The coalition’s 
sole interest is to encourage adequate Federal investment in our 
Nation’s intermodal freight infrastructure. Our members include 
motor carriers, railroads, ports, and freight corridors—in short, the 
men and women that move America’s freight. 

International trade is the key to America’s economic future. The 
imports and exports that fuel our economy are doubling every 10 
years and freight traffic within the U.S. borders will increase 100 
percent by 2020. You have heard from all the witnesses about the 
tremendous growth in international trade. Any way you cut it, 
freight transportation is growing dramatically. 

This growth in freight is good for all of us, in fact very good. Rap¬ 
idly accelerating trade, combined with domestic growth, have ere- 
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ated a $10 trillion U.S. commodity flow that produced millions of 
new job opportunities and a higher standard of living for Ameri¬ 
cans. 

However, these benefits will only last as long as we can keep the 
freight moving. As part of the reauthorization process, we must 
rethink the portion of TEA-21 that was devoted to freight-related 
projects. The facts are the current port and trade corridor system 
is at the present time very pressed to accommodate the traffic we 
have today. That infrastructure is failing. Intermodal connectors 
currently have up to twice as many engineering deficiencies and 
pavement deterioration issues as the national highway system 
routes, and at the same time demands on intermodal connectors 
are expected to double by 2020. 

Recognizing the growing freight needs, as part of TEA-21 Con¬ 
gress established the National Corridor Planning and Development 
Program and the Coordinated Border Infrastructure Program, com¬ 
monly referred to as the Borders and Corridors programs. The leg¬ 
islation also provided $140 million annually for these programs 
combined. 

Unfortunately, the current Borders and Corridors programs have 
fallen short of the intended goals for two reasons. Eirst, the pro¬ 
grams were funded at levels far less than necessary to meet freight 
transportation and intermodal connector needs. As witness to that, 
since the beginning of the programs, requests from the States and 
metropolitan planning organizations have exceeded Eederal funds 
available by a ratio of 15 to 1. 

Second, the Borders and Corridors programs have been exten¬ 
sively earmarked in the annual appropriations process, frequently 
allocating funds to projects that may or may not have been those 
with the greatest national significance to the movement of freight. 

With respect to the reauthorization of TEA-21, the coalition 
strongly recommends that the programs be continued, but bolstered 
to ensure that the original goals are met. The coalition respectfully 
commends several recommendations to the committee for your con¬ 
sideration. 

Eirst, to meet the high level of demand, funding for the Borders 
and Corridors programs must be increased and increased dramati¬ 
cally. The coalition believes that a minimum of $2 billion is needed 
annually. The distribution of funds should be freight-specific. There 
should be a qualification threshold based on freight volumes and 
freight-related congestion to ensure that the limited dollars that 
are received reach the corridors, the borders, and the gateways of 
the greatest significance to trade. 

Third, the designation of entities eligible should be expanded to 
include other public and quasi-public organizations that may not 
today be qualified to receive funds under the program. 

Eourth, the Borders and Corridors program should be redefined 
to address the needs of all trade gateways, not only the land cor¬ 
ridors and gateway-connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle huge volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because 
they may not be at so-called borders. Eor example, we do not think 
of Illinois as being a border State, but one-third of the Nation’s 
freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub 
in the Nation. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways 
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that enable the efficient movement of goods throughout the entire 
country. 

The designated high priority corridors available for funding 
under the Borders and Corridors programs need to be reexamined 
to ensure freight-intensive areas can apply for funding. Currently 
there are many important projects in need of funding that do not 
fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. 
In conclusion, I would like to say that America’s freight is Amer¬ 
ica’s future. We must keep the infrastructure that underpins the 
movement of freight strong. That means additional Federal invest¬ 
ment. Every dollar invested in the highway system yields $5.70 in 
economic benefits to the Nation, but at the same time investment 
in the freight infrastructure is also critical for national defense. 
Ports and their connectors have always been the point of embar¬ 
kation for defense material and this role is even more important 
in the wake of the terrorist attacks of a year ago. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer the coalition’s views and 
I look forward to responding to your questions. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Mr. Huerta. 

Next we will hear from my friend John Caruthers, who is chair¬ 
man of the 1-69 Highway Coalition. I kind of use the names 
“Caruthers” and “1-69” interchangeably now. It is like you are one 
and the same thing. So we are delighted to have you with us, John, 
and pleased to receive your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN D. CARUTHERS, JR., CHAIRMAN, 1-69 
MID-CONTINENT HIGHWAY COALITION 

Mr. Caruthers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
the compliment, and thank you for the opportunity to discuss with 
you the importance of 1-69 to the efficient movement of the Na¬ 
tion’s freight. 

1-69 when finished will span the Nation’s heartland from the Ca¬ 
nadian border to the Mexican border, traversing 9 States—Michi¬ 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Two sections of this system are already ex¬ 
isting and open to traffic. The first one starts at Port Huron, Michi¬ 
gan, on the Canadian border and extends to Indianapolis. The sec¬ 
ond, Interstate 94, extends from Port Huron southwest to Detroit 
and west to Chicago. 

The rest of 1-69 is under development, from Indianapolis south 
to Memphis, Tennessee; Shreveport; Bossier City, Louisiana; and 
Houston, Texas; to the Lower Rio Grande Valley and Laredo at the 
Mexican border. Completion of 1-69 will not require an entirely 
new facility. In some areas it will link existing interstates or up¬ 
grade and link other existing highways. Work is under way along 
the entire 1-69 corridor. 

While 1-69 traverses 9 States, it is important to the Nation as 
a whole. Trade has shifted, particularly since NAFTA, from an 
east-west to a north-south trend. Canada and Mexico are now our 
two largest trading partners. Last year, 2001, 80 percent of the 
U.S. trade with Mexico and 67 percent of U.S. trade with Canada 
went by truck and 1-69 corridor accounted for 63 percent of the Na¬ 
tion’s truck-borne trade with both Canada and Mexico. 
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The Michigan border points of Detroit and Port Huron account 
for 48 percent of our truck-borne trade with Canada and the Texas 
border between Laredo and the Lower Rio Grande, Brownsville and 
McAllen, accounts for over 49 percent of our truck-borne trade with 
Mexico. 

Looking at freight flows nationwide, not just with Canada and 
Mexico, approximately half of the total freight shipped in the 
United States in 1997, over 5 billion tons, passed through, origi¬ 
nated, or terminated in the 1-69 corridor. Freight is entering and 
leaving the 1-69 corridor by truck, rail, air, and water. 17 of the 
Nation’s top 25 seaports are in this corridor. 13 inland waterway 
ports and 15 of the Nation’s top 25 air cargo airports are directly 
served by 1-69. 

Every major eastern and western rail carrier and both Canadian 
carriers have terminal operations on the 1-69 corridor. There are 
truck-rail intermodal facilities in every major city along the cor¬ 
ridor. I-69’s port of Houston leads the Nation in foreign waterborne 
tonnage, and container traffic in the Gulf of Mexico ports served by 
1-69 is growing faster than the national average or faster than 
traffic at Atlantic or Pacific ports. 

Trade entering 1-69 from all modes of transportation is growing 
faster than in the rest of the Nation. Trade tonnage moving 
through 1-69 points of entry from 1990 to 1999, including land, 
sea, and air, grew 18.3 percent, or more than twice as fast as the 
national average of 8.3 percent. 

A Federal Highway Administration study suggests that the re¬ 
cent growth in freight traffic will continue through the year 2020. 
The vast majority of the new growth will be in the trucking indus¬ 
try, with the dominant movement on the Southwest to Northeast 
direction, a movement ideally suited for the 1-69 corridor. 

Yet there is no direct interstate-level highway from Indianapolis 
to the Mexican border. When the interstate system was initially de¬ 
signed, it was laid out generally east-west, reflecting the demo¬ 
graphics, trade patterns, and defense needs at the time. When the 
interstate was completed in 1995, some of the newer north-south 
sections like 1-69 were left unfinished. The premise of the Cor¬ 
ridors and Borders program was the recognition that within the 
160,000 mile National Highway System there were unfinished cor¬ 
ridors essential to the Nation’s trade and economic growth that 
needed to be completed and merited a separate program. The pro¬ 
gram, however was only funded at $140 million a year nationwide 
and many of the projects that qualified or were earmarked for 
funding were of local, not national, interest. 

Despite insufficient funding, the 1-69 corridor made such signifi¬ 
cant progress that all of 1-69 can go to construction during the pe¬ 
riod of the TEA-21 reauthorization. Much of it can be completed 
if dedicated funds are available to do so. 

Having built the interstate system, we cannot rest on our laurels. 
We must invest our resources in those unfinished corridors that 
serve today’s and tomorrow’s 21st century trade flows, such as I- 
69. There are a number of mechanisms to accomplish this: limiting 
the Borders and Corridors program to major trade corridors and in¬ 
creasing its funding, dedicating program funds to complete unfin- 
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ished interstate links, or funding freight corridors. Any of these op¬ 
tions would work, whether alone or in combination. 

The point is we must recognize the need for and build the infra¬ 
structure to serve our Nation’s freight flows. The traffic is there. 
The intermodal connections, rail, water, and air, are also there. 
The trade is surging at Houston, Detroit, and Laredo. Yet the 
interstate-level facility to transport these products safely, effi¬ 
ciently, and economically, 1-69, remains unfinished. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Breaux. Perfect timing, John. Thank you very much, 
and thank all of the witnesses for being here. I think the discussion 
today has been good. It is going to give a lot of our professional 
staff some ideas and thoughts as we approach the reauthorization 
of TEA-21. 

Obviously, I heard my questions to the Assistant Secretary to 
start thinking outside the box about what we need to be doing in 
these areas. I realize that in the private sector it is awfully difficult 
to bring about a great deal of cooperation because all of you—not 
all of you at the table, but railroads and truckers and ocean-bear¬ 
ing traffic and aviation—are all financially competitors. So it is 
hard for you to sit down and figure out what is good for the whole 
country when you have a responsibility to your independent modes 
of transportation, with railroads and the trucking industry and 
aviation industry and ocean-bearing traffic for the ports. 

Mr. Huerta, in the coalition that you have, how difficult is it to 
get these various competitive modes to sit down and say, all right, 
what are we going to do to make it work? I mean, we have got con¬ 
gestion at the ports. We do not have enough railroads coming into 
the ports, we cannot get enough trucks in to pick up the containers. 
We are going to double the amount of containers coming in and 
going out in the foreseeable future. 

How difficult is it to try and bring about cooperation? What 
needs to be done in that area? I am sure each one of these seg¬ 
ments would like to do it all by themselves, and that is not going 
to happen. So how do we get them to work together to come up 
with some recommendations that can make sense for the Congress? 

Mr. Huerta. Mr. Chairman, one thing that we hear in our coali¬ 
tion meetings and that I think you heard today is that there is 
unanimity among all the modes of surface transportation that we 
are not doing enough about freight transportation. The discussions 
that we have had at the coalition focus on the fact that, while there 
are many ways that you can fund freight programs under the cur¬ 
rent categories through which the surface program is reauthorized, 
generally it is very hard to build the level of support for freight 
programs, because they may extend beyond the borders of a par¬ 
ticular State or a particular metropolitan area. 

These are national needs that are out there and when you are 
looking at something from the point of view of a particular region, 
it is sometimes hard to put that national lens on and look at the 
world that way. What you have heard from all of us is that inter¬ 
national trade is extremely important, the growth of the economy 
domestically is extremely important, and moving the freight 
through the system is going to be essential in the coming years. 
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So we all agree on things like the Borders and Corridors pro¬ 
gram. It was a terrific concept. It has worked very well. There just 
is not enough money. 

Likewise, there are many other ways that you can get freight 
projects identified. What we would like to see is how do you give 
them the priority. We are looking for more than just, yeah, you can 
spend money on a freight project. We would actually like to see 
some funds designated for freight projects. Senator Breaux: Ad¬ 
dress a question that is a concern to me about the congestion at 
the ports of our Nation. We have got 75 percent of the traffic by 
volume either going out or coming into ports internationally, and 
of course NAFTA has brought a lot more by trucks through Canada 
and through Mexico. But that traffic coming in and out of the ports 
which are so congested is going to be coming by rail, it is going to 
be coming by trucks, and if we do not have a system in these ports 
to make it work better, we are just going to have some ports that 
are so congested you are not going to get railroads coming in or 
trucks coming in or anything going in and out, in the timeframe 
that we need it, to be effective and to be efficient in the world com¬ 
munity. 

So I mean, tell me a little bit about what they did to the Ala¬ 
meda corridor? Is that helpful in looking at possible solutions, what 
they were doing out there? 

Mr. Huerta. It is helpful and it in fact has been used as a model 
for many other port access projects around the country. But let us 
step back and look at Alameda in terms of what it involved. The 
project had something like a 13-year history before it actually got 
into construction and it was an extremely complicated thing to try 
to move through the traditional funding process. 

Ultimately, it was funded through a combination of user fees and 
local funds that were generated by the two port authorities in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. Then the Federal portion, the largest 
piece of the Federal portion, was actually a Federal loan. But we 
did not have the authority to do that project when the loan idea 
was first proposed. It required special legislation that was enacted 
by Congress as part of the national highway system designation. 

That success at Alameda, though, became the model for the 
TIFIA program, which works for large infrastructure projects such 
as this, where there is a user fee that can perhaps repay the costs 
of the loan and other funds that might be in place. However, a loan 
program is not going to work all the time. There are major corridor 
and access projects at rail terminals, at trucking terminals, and at 
ports around the country that might not be able to support a user 
fee, and that does not make them any less important in terms of 
elevating their profile for funding. 

But they have the added complexity that a port access project, 
for example, in the State of Washington or in the State of New 
York, benefits people far into the interior of the country. Under the 
current planning and funding framework, it really falls to the State 
or the metropolitan area where that project is located to lead that 
project through the overall funding mechanism and to make it a 
priority in that region. 

What we need is a way for these big mega-projects to assume the 
national profile that they really have, such that they are not the 
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responsibility of a single State or a single metropolitan area to 
carry them out and fund them. 

Senator Breaux. Maybe, Admiral, you can get in on this. But if 
we have needs at all of the ports—and I am talking about ports, 
but I am really talking about making it more efficient for railroads 
to serve ports, for the trucking industry to serve the ports, as well 
as the ships taking the goods and services in and the containers 
in and out of the ports to operate more efficiently. 

So give me some discussion on the concept of port user fees. I 
know there is all this, all right, we are going to be noncompetitive 
if we have to have user fees. Well, user fees are paid by the ulti¬ 
mate consumers of the product. I have always had the concept that 
if they are the same across the board no one has an unfair advan¬ 
tage, if everybody is paying the same user fee that is dedicated for 
port development and infrastructure in those seaports around the 
country. 

Is that concept a viable concept as a means of getting extra funds 
for fixing the ports and eliminating some of the congestion, or is 
it a bad idea? We have got to find out where we have the money 
and it is not going to be easy and somebody is going to be unhappy. 
Talking about taxes, they are unhappy. Talking about fuel taxes, 
they are unhappy. Talking about user fees, they are unhappy. Do 
we need more money? Yes. 

Admiral 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Breaux. The shippers are behind you. 

Mr. Larrabee. There are a lot of people behind me. Senator. 

I do not know. To me it goes back to I think the testimony given 
for GAO today, and that is what are our real needs, what are the 
benefits that we can look at, and then I think the question of where 
do we get our funding. For us, as we spend—in my particular port 
over the next 3 years, we will spend nearly $2 billion on improving 
channels, on improving terminals, and on improving rail infrastruc¬ 
ture. We are going to spend about $290 million just to create a 
greater capacity to handle cargo by rail. We think that in the next 
10 years we can shift, at least in our port, what now constitutes 
about 14 percent of our cargo going out by rail to about 24 percent. 
We can shift barge traffic by from 2 percent to about 21 percent. 
I am not suggesting that we are going to change the fact that 
trucks are still going to be a predominant feature in our region, but 
the notion that there is great public benefit by looking at this sys¬ 
tem in a smarter way to me has value, and I think the issue of who 
pays for it can be a lot easier when you have figured out a better 
way to handle this. 

The issue of who pays for this right now, of course, and things 
like the harbor maintenance tax, there is a great deal of con¬ 
troversy over that and I do not know that you can get anybody to 
agree on a rational approach. That is a decision the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is going to have to make. 

Senator Breaux. We cannot even decide whether it is a fee or 
a tax. 

What about the concept of moving some of the traffic in the ports 
to staging areas away from the ports? I mean, most of our ports 
are right in the urbanized areas. The port of New Orleans is right 
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downtown. The port of Houston is right downtown. Your ports in 
New Jersey and New York are right in the middle of the greatest 
urban area probably in the world. Los Angeles, they all have it. 

We all have the same problem, which is the port is right in the 
middle of urbanized areas. That was fine 100 years ago, but today 
how do you get the trains in, how do you get the trucks in, how 
do you handle all that volume going right down in the middle of 
an urbanized area in order to pick it up or to take it there? It does 
not work anymore. 

So the concept by some is to move, I guess, the staging area fur¬ 
ther away from the actual port facility in an urbanized area, so you 
can get the stuff to an area and put it on the rails and put it on 
the trucks, instead of having to do it right in the middle of New 
Orleans or right in the middle of New York City, for instance. Does 
that make any sense? 

Mr. Larrabee. We have over the last couple of years looked at 
where all of our freight goes. I can tell you by zip code where every 
container that comes into the port ultimately is destined for. We 
know that about 90 percent of the cargo that goes outside the im¬ 
mediate New York-New Jersey region goes to one of 7 or 8 load 
centers, places like Albany, New York, and Buffalo, New York, 
places like Camden, New Jersey, and Providence, Rhode Island. 
Once we have identified the fact that a lot of that cargo goes to 
those places, the next thing we have looked at is how do you get 
it there in a more efficient way. Dedicated rail and dedicated barge 
service has become the way that we have begun to look at it. We 
think that we can move cargo more efficiently, at a cheaper price, 
in about the same amount of time, with a greater degree of reli¬ 
ability, by using dedicated rail and barge. 

As I suggested before, we think we can improve the intermodal 
split from what now is an 85 to 87 percent truck-only operation to 
something that closely approaches 50 percent by truck and the rest 
by other modes. That is an approach that is gaining interest in all 
the Northeast States. It reduces traffic and congestion and air 
quality problems. It reduces maintenance on the roads, and in our 
mind is going to dramatically increase the productivity of the Port 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Wickham, let me have your comments and 
thoughts about that? I am not suggesting this is a way of lessening 
traffic overall, but only in the immediate vicinity of the downtown 
urban ports around the country, to have a staging area, I would 
take it, where trucks would come in away from the actual port 
sites. Do these ideas have any merit or what are your thoughts? 

Mr. Wickham. I think they do. That freight ends up on a truck 
sooner or later anyway. When it goes to Albany, the container is 
unstuffed and it becomes a trucking shipment at that time. 

When I look at the national transportation system that we have, 
I think some of the fights that modes have over productivity are 
silly, because at the end of the day the whole system is more pro¬ 
ductive if every element of the system is as productive as it can be 
safely. So some of the debate that goes on I think does not serve 
any good purpose. 

I think the way to look at this system is to maximize the produc¬ 
tivity of every participant in the transportation system. That takes 
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away the need for more capacity in a lot of cases. Productivity is 
capacity. So that concept that you are talking about, consolidating 
farther away from the port to reduce the transportation out of the 
port, does not bother me at all. 

Senator Breaux. I am glad to hear you say that. It seems to 
me—I am just thinking offhand, which is what I normally do—is 
the fact that these ports around the country are trying to build all 
these staging areas where you come in with your trucks, and it is 
like—how you do it I will never understand. You have got this big 
yard of containers and the trucks are coming in, picking them up, 
taking them out, and trying to do all of this in the middle of a city. 

It seems to me that if you had a dedicated rail line leaving that 
port facility and just running these container cars out further away 
from the port outside the city, and then having their trucks come 
in, because all these containers cannot go to every little town and 
destination in America by rail because they are not there. But you 
could have the dedicated rail line taking it outside of the port to 
a central staging area where the trucks could come in. 

It seems to me that that certainly helps the congestion and 
makes it more efficient as far as the ports are concerned. 

Mr. Wickham. Well, it is one of the reasons that you have as 
many containers in Chicago as you do. They originated in Alameda 
and came through on a rail leg to be distributed in the Midwest. 
That I think is maximizing the efficiency of the whole system. 

Senator Breaux. I was interested in your comments, Mr. 
Wickham, on safety and speed and also the recommendations on 
the States having greater authority again on the size and weights. 
All of these are arguments we have been through on will continue, 
and I appreciate your recommendations on those areas. 

On speed, I thought in the old days all the trucks had Governors 
on them that would restrict the amount of speed. They do not do 
that anymore, or do they? 

Mr. Wickham. Oh, yes, we do. Our fleet does. Most big fleets do. 
But my point was not just the truck speed; it is the automobile 
speed as well. The statistics indicated that in a large percentage 
of the accidents involving trucks the other vehicle was speeding. 
We want to see very strict enforcement of speed for cars and 
trucks, because I think that is the lowest-hanging fruit we have in 
the safety area right now. 

Senator Breaux. Well, those are things that we are going to be 
discussing, I know, in the reauthorization and they are good sug¬ 
gestions. 

Mr. Hamberger, on the question about rails in the ports, I take 
it, am I correct, that the cost of the rails serving the ports is a port 
cost, not a railroad cost? And if you are building something to do 
business, should not the rails be picking up the costs of the equip¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Hamberger. I am not precisely sure what you are asking. 
It is my understanding that the intermodal yards that are built, for 
example just 18 miles outside of L.A., are those built, maintained, 
and run by the railroad companies. I know that each of our mem¬ 
bers has spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the last 2 years 
building intermodal yards, in some cases, establishing partnerships 
with ports on facility improvements. Two of them right outside of 
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Chicago, both UP and BN-SF; down in Georgia, Norfolk Southern. 
I know they have done some work in Harrisburg to take intermodal 
shipments from New York-New Jersey as well. 

Senator Breaux. Admiral, is that your understanding about who 
bears the costs of the rails within the port system? Is that the port 
or is that the railroads? 

Mr. Larrabee. Senator, typically the formula that I am familiar 
with is that the port builds the intermodal rail facility inside the 
port. But as you build capacity in a port like New York and New 
Jersey, you have to look down that system to make sure that you 
are not creating a bottleneck someplace else. 

So we have been working very closely with all of our railroads 
to make sure that as we build the capacity in the Port of New York 
and New Jersey that their systems are able to handle that increase 
in activity. So I think that there is a balance as you get further 
away from the port. 

Senator Breaux. So the current system, I take it, from a port 
perspective is working all right as far as the intermodal railroads? 
I mean, you would like the railroads to pick it all up, I am sure. 

Mr. Larrabee. My agency is unique in that we are required to 
be financially self-sufficient. So when I propose a project like 
“ExpressRail,” which will grow our rail capacity in one terminal 
from about 25,000 lifts to a million lifts in the next 5 years, I have 
got to find a way to get a return on that investment. And I will 
charge a user fee or a tariff for those movements. We have used 
that formula very successfully. 

Senator Breaux. Do you have the authority to do that as the 
port? 

Mr. Larrabee. Yes. We have bonding authority that covers all 
of our lines, and that is where all of our capital money comes from, 
paid back to investors. But I have got a responsibility as a business 
line to make sure that that money is recovered. 

Senator Breaux. Ms. Dusenberry, thank you. I know that Sen¬ 
ator Reid was very much wanting to hear what you had to say and 
was very aware of the project that you spoke to. With regard to 
that project, what does Congress need to do to help in getting it 
implemented? Is it a funding question or is it—what is it? 

Ms. Dusenberry. It is a very definite funding question. The 
shortfall in the amount of funds we have been able to accumulate 
is $108 million and we feel this needs to come in a stream from 
the Federal Government, either a stream that we can borrow 
against, or one lump sum would be very nice if you wanted to give 
it to us in one lump sum. 

Senator Breaux. But I take it your people say that under the ex¬ 
isting highway formulas that you do not get adequate funding to 
do the type of project that you suggested? 

Ms. Dusenberry. That is true. Both Nevada and Arizona have 
contributed $20 million, each State, toward this project out of our 
regular flow of HRF funds that come into our State, and we feel 
from this point on that it is a Federal highway, it is on Federal 
land, it is going to be run by FHWA, and we feel our contribution 
cannot be any more. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I think you have made a good point. I 
think Senator Reid has been a big supporter of this project. My 
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only suggestion is that I think you ought to go visit Searchlight, 
Nevada. 

Ms. Dusenberry. I will need to go to Searchlight. 

Senator Breaux. If you could just drive through Searchlight, I 
think it would make- 

Ms. Dusenberry. I think I can drive through it very quickly. 

Senator Breaux. Oh, yes, it will not take a lot of time. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Dusenberry. We would like to invite you to the 
groundbreaking of our bypass bridge approaches. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I would like to come. 

Ms. Dusenberry. On October 21st, if you can. It is going to be 
on the top of Hoover Dam, so you can see what the congestion is. 

Senator Breaux. I will go there right after- 

Ms. Dusenberry. We will go to Searchlight. 

Senator Breaux. I will go there right after I go to the 1-69 
groundbreaking. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Caruthers, thanks, John, for being with us. 
I’ve never seen—I have been in this business almost 30 years this 
month and I do not think I have ever seen a coalition nationally 
on a project like this that you have been able to put together. I 
think that is what really has made it successful, because it has 
really involved not just one State, but all the States along the 
route, and that is not easy because everybody has different ideas 
about how to do it. But it has been really important. 

I guess one of the things that—I do not know why, but when we 
built the interstates back starting in the Fifties it really was an 
east-west bias, was it not? We were building highways east and 
west, but north-south sort of to a large port of the country really 
got left out. 

How much more important is that north-south highway now 
since NAFTA was passed? It seems like you talked about we have 
had huge numbers of increase in amount of trade from Canada and 
from Mexico going north-south. 

Mr. Caruthers. That is right. I believe I mentioned that Lou¬ 
isiana exports to Mexico have tripled. Texas has doubled. Truck- 
borne freight I am talking about, travel, now. Even as far north as 
Indiana—and for example, Illinois’ trade exports to Mexico by truck 
have tripled. Their trade with Canada has doubled. So this is going 
on in every State in the 1-69 corridor. 

Senator Breaux. Mr. Wickham, how important is that type of a 
corridor? It seems to me when you are going north-south through 
the central part of the country you are really on—^you do not have 
a lot of interstates that you can travel over. 

Mr. Wickham. That is correct, and it is becoming more impor¬ 
tant. You can obviously see the east-west bias. I think it was done 
for the defense reasons, that the highway system was put in place. 
But it is apparent that the north-south direction was lacking and 
it is becoming more and more important. 

We have subsidiaries in Canada and in Mexico and we can con¬ 
nect ourselves operationally and information systems-wise, but the 
crossings become problematic and then transportation north and 
south after you make the crossing is a little more difficult than it 
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is east and west. But it is obviously becoming more and more im¬ 
portant because of NAFTA and the growth. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you. 

Mr. Caruthers, what is the most important priority that we 
should be doing from a congressional standpoint? I guess maybe 
the reauthorization for 1-69. Where are we in terms of—what are 
the priorities now? Where are we now? 

Mr. Caruthers. Well, it seems to me—and I am thinking like 
you, from off the cuff right now—the freight bottlenecks are at the 
borders and in the corridors, and the Borders and Corridors pro¬ 
gram seems to me to be the simple structure already in effect that 
needs only one thing, and that is funding. 

Senator Breaux. 1-69, if we had more funding in it, would be 
able to benefit directly from that. 

Mr. Caruthers. That is right. That is right. We can finish it al¬ 
most within the TEA-21 reauthorization of 6 years if the funding 
is provided. 

Senator Breaux. Ms. Dusenberry, you had a comment? 

Ms. Dusenberry. I mentioned in my testimony that the Hoover 
Dam Bypass Bridge was a part of the CanaMex corridor. Mexico 
is a—the western part of Mexico, west of the Sierra Nevada moun¬ 
tains, which are hard to traverse across in Mexico, is the largest 
producer of produce that comes into the United States. That border 
crossing—those border crossings in Arizona are extremely impor¬ 
tant. 

We are working on a study now, we are calling it “The 
CyperPort,” in Nogales, Arizona, where we are looking at electroni¬ 
cally serving all of the trucking so there is no paper exchanged. We 
are working on a uniform bill of lading so that the trucking across 
the border can run paperless and seamless across the border. 

We hope that this technology that we are developing will transfer 
to other border crossings, both in Canada—Canada has been inter¬ 
ested in what we are doing—in Canada and the other Mexican 
ports when we get this seamless system developed. 

Senator Breaux. Well, I think the committee has had some good 
ideas and some good suggestions. I think it is good that we were 
able to start talking about this before the fact. We have TEA-21 
coming up, but I think with Senator Reid and Senator Jeffords and 
Senator Inhofe all wanted, and our staffs, to get some discussion 
now so we get these ideas being thought about as to what we need 
to be doing. I think that your points are all well taken. 

Admiral, good luck to you and all the people at the port for the 
rest of the week. I know it is a particularly trying time, but we ap¬ 
preciate your service and being with us today. 

With that, the committees will stand adjourned. 

Whereupon, at 4:37 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Jeffrey N. Shane, Associate Deputy Secretary and 

Director, Office of Intermodalism, U.S. Department of Transportation 

Chairman Breaux, Chairman Reid, Ranking Members Smith and Inhofe, and 
members of the committee: Thank you for inviting me to testify today on the topic 
of “Freight and Intermodalism.” I would like to commend your committees for their 
continued leadership on these important issues and in supporting our efforts to en¬ 
sure the seamless transportation of goods throughout our country. I believe that 
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ISTEA and TEA-21 have created a solid framework for addressing the transpor¬ 
tation and logistics policy issues currently facing our Nation, and the lessons we 
have learned will serve as important guideposts during the upcoming reauthoriza¬ 
tion dehate. 

Demands on our nation’s transportation system are growing faster than supply. 
While statistics show that since 1970 our population has grown 40 percent and vehi¬ 
cle miles traveled have doubled, the Eederal Highway Administration’s Highway 
Statistics Manual indicates that our highway physical infrastructure has increased 
by only 6 percent during that timeframe. In fact, according to the Texas Transpor¬ 
tation Institute, the costs associated with congestion in the 68 urban areas they 
studied totaled $67.5 billion for 2000, including 3.6 billion hours of extra travel time 
and 5.7 billion gallons of fuel burned by vehicles sitting in traffic. Even after the 
significant investments in surface transportation infrastructure under ISTEA and 
TEA-21, our transportation system is still experiencing rising levels of congestion 
that adversely impacts the free movement of freight on our nation’s roadways. 

In 1998 (the latest year for which data are available), the U.S. transportation sys¬ 
tem carried nearly 4 trillion ton-miles of freight valued at over $9 trillion. Of this, 
shipments totaling $7.8 trillion were primarily domestic movements, with an addi¬ 
tional $1 trillion representing international merchandise. By the year 2020, fore¬ 
casts predict that the U.S. transportation system will handle cargo valued at over 
$28 trillion, of which $24 trillion will be domestic movements and over $4 trillion 
will pass through our nation’s gateways. 

Truck shipments accounted for 71 percent of total tonnage and 83 percent of the 
value of U.S. shipments based on the 1998 data. Trucks also make the vast majority 
of local deliveries, although the industry also carries large volumes of freight be¬ 
tween regional and national markets. Water and rail also carry significant shares 
of total U.S. tonnage, but much smaller shares when measured on a value basis. 
Air cargo shipments, on the other hand, moved less than 1 percent of total tonnage 
but carried 12 percent of the value of freight shipments during 1998. 

To put these figures into a broader context and provide a better sense of the chal¬ 
lenges we must face, the increase in the volume of freight being shipped on our na¬ 
tion’s highways will, by the year 2010, equal the total volume of freight currently 
carried on our entire rail system in the average year. 

One of Congress’ principal goals in establishing a unified. Federal Department of 
Transportation (DOT) in 1967 was to facilitate coordinated transportation services 
across all modes while encouraging these services to be provided by private enter¬ 
prise whenever possible. Another goal was to ensure that the connections between 
and among the transportation modes function smoothly while facilitating inter¬ 
national trade and economic development. The Department provides a common 
framework that meets the various needs of our highway, marine, aviation and rail 
systems by ensuring greater coordination among programs affecting different modes 
of transportation while increasing the connectivity of these modes. 

The landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) 
increased funding flexibility and emphasized intermodal planning. The financial re¬ 
forms of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) gave States 
and local governments vastly greater resources and the flexibility with which to im¬ 
plement the intermodal solutions fostered by ISTEA. Together, they have laid a 
sound framework for future Federal surface transportation programs and the inter¬ 
modal strategies needed to leverage and improve system management and utiliza¬ 
tion. 

Although much has been done over the past decade, the promise of intermod- 
alism—the efficient movement of freight and passengers through all modes of our 
transportation system—has not yet been fully realized. As bottlenecks grow and sys¬ 
tem congestion worsens, the Department increasingly will be asked to facilitate 
projects that enhance freight transportation efficiency. Also, in the aftermath of 9/ 
11 participants in the transportation system have been called upon to integrate se¬ 
curity measures into their operations, and the Department has initiated several pro¬ 
grams to encourage that integration. For the freight industry, this will require 
strong private sector involvement with the Federal Government empowered to foster 
cooperation across all modes through new public/private partnerships. 

Freight Movement and International Trade 

Understanding future freight activity, both foreign and domestic, is important for 
matching infrastructure supply to demand and for assessing investment and oper¬ 
ational strategies. The U.S. economy depends upon a wide variety of products that 
move within State boundaries, through interstate commerce, and to and from var¬ 
ious parts to the world. Using data from its Freight Analysis Framework (FAF), the 
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Department has developed information on current and projected freight flows, in¬ 
cluding a forecast of activity through the year 2020. 

FAF projects annual domestic freight volumes will nearly double between 1998 
and 2020, increasing from 13.4 billion tons to over 22.5 billion, which raises the 
question of which modes will carry these new shipments. The FAF forecast assumes 
that growth in freight activity will be captured largely by increases in air and truck 
shipments. Domestic air cargo tonnages are projected to double, although its share 
of total tonnage would remain fairly small. Movements by truck are expected to al¬ 
most double over the 1998 to 2020 period, capturing a larger share of total traffic. 
Finally, while both rail and domestic water shipments are projected to increase, 
their volumes are not expected to grow as dramatically over the forecast period, 
mainly because of slower demand growth in many of the key commodities carried 
by these modes. 

Since the 1970’s, international trade has emerged as a major component of the 
U.S. economy, as imports of consumer goods, petroleum, and manufactured products 
have increased along with exports of raw materials, agricultural products, and man¬ 
ufactured goods. This trend toward increased international trade is expected to con¬ 
tinue, as suggested by DRIAVEFA’s projection that over 30 percent of the U.S. econ¬ 
omy will be tied to international trade in goods and services by the year 2020, up 
from 23 percent in 1998. 

This projected growth in trade has led to concerns over congestion at U.S. ports, 
airports, and borders entry points. International trade, expressed in tons, is fore¬ 
casted to grow at an annual rate of 2.8 percent and more than double by 2020. 
While increases are expected for all regions of the world, the largest growth will 
likely come in our trade with Mexico, Canada, Asia and South America. Cargo trade 
with our NAFTA partners moves primarily by truck and/or rail, and most inter¬ 
national shipments of water and air cargo are transferred to or from trucks, rail 
cars or barges after arriving in the United States or before heading to export mar¬ 
kets. Given the importance of trade to our nation’s economy, identif 3 dng ways to 
more efficiently move freight across our borders will be critical in the years ahead. 

NHS Intermodal Connectors 

The condition of the existing transportation system and its connections directly 
affects the efficient movement of cargo. When Congress created the National High¬ 
way System (NHS), it recognized the need to provide adequate highway access to 
intermodal freight terminals. Intermodal passenger terminals are generally well 
served by NHS connectors but infrastructure connecting freight terminals to pri¬ 
mary NHS routes is often in need of improvement. 

NHS connectors are typically short, averaging less than two miles in length, and 
are usually local, county or city streets that have lower design standards than main¬ 
line NHS routes. They typically serve heavy truck volumes moving between inter¬ 
modal freight terminals and mainline NHS routes, primarily in major metropolitan 
areas. Despite the fact that connectors are less than 1 percent of total NHS mileage, 
they are the “front door” to the freight community for a broad array of intermodal 
transport services and options. 

TEA-2 1 directed the Secretary of Transportation to conduct a review of the NHS 
connectors that serve intermodal freight terminals and submit a report to Congress. 
The objectives of the review were to: (1) evaluate the condition of NHS connector 
highway infrastructure to major intermodal freight terminals; (2) review improve¬ 
ments and investments made or programmed for these connectors; and (3) identify 
impediments and options to making improvements to the intermodal freight connec¬ 
tors. 

The findings of our report to Congress, dated July 2000, are especially relevant 
as we consider reauthorization of TEA-21: 

• Intermodal connectors that primarily serve freight terminals have significant 
mileage with pavement deficiencies and generally exhibit inferior physical and oper¬ 
ational performance than other similar NHS facilities; 

• An analysis of investment practices shows a general lack of awareness and co¬ 
ordination for freight improvements within the State departments of transportation 
and metropolitan planning organizations (MPO) planning and programming process; 
and 

• Given the pressing needs for passenger-related projects and the fact that many 
of the benefits from an increased freight investment are received outside of the in¬ 
vesting jurisdiction, there is little incentive for local investment in freight projects. 

The ability to recognize and effectively address connector needs within the context 
of our overall intermodal freight system are important elements in preserving and 
promoting the substantial productivity gains we have witnessed as a result of better 
supply chain management. 
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Multi-State and Cross-Border Transportation Planning 

End-to-end movements of commercial freight must be viewed within the context 
of a transportation system that is not bounded by State or international borders. 
A regional perspective and decisionmaking capability is required to provide effective 
coordination for the infrastructure planning and investments that support these 
commercial activities. Recognizing that the health of their economies depends upon 
efficient movement of goods along regional transportation system segments that 
often lie beyond their immediate responsibility, several State and Provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Transportation have joined together to promote regional transportation 
consortia. The following examples illustrate this coordinated and complementary ap¬ 
proach to regional transportation planning and infrastructure development: 

• 1-96 Corridor Coalition (I-95CC): The geographic region represented by the I- 
95CC consists of 12 States (ME, VT, NH, MA, CT, RI, NY, NJ, PA, DE, MD, VA) 
and the District of Columbia. With a population of just over 67 million people, it 
is home to nearly a quarter of the nation’s inhabitants and a quarter of the nation’s 
jobs, but contains only 6 percent of the landmass of the Nation. The population den¬ 
sity of the region makes efficient goods movements both essential and extremely 
challenging in this largely urbanized environment. DOT representatives from the 12 
States and the District of Columbia have developed an intermodal strategic plan for 
the I-95CC that is addressing freight transportation needs within the context of the 
region’s social, economic, and environmental goals. 

• Gulf/Rivers Intermodal Partnership (G/RIP): In a cooperative effort of seven 
southeastern and Gulf State departments of transportation, regional planning enti¬ 
ties and four public port authorities, G/RIP works to improve waterside/landside in¬ 
frastructure investments through education programs for public planners. The part¬ 
nership uses the region’s ports as classrooms in addition to periodic forums with 
senior regional public and private sector policymakers to discuss topical infrastruc¬ 
ture issues. 

• International Mobility and Trade Corridor (IMTC): The IMTC is a coalition of 
over 60 U.S. and Canadian business and government entities whose mission is to 
identify and pursue improvements to cross-border mobility in the “Cascade Gate¬ 
way”, which includes four land border crossings between British Columbia and 
Washington State. Two-way trade at the Blaine, WA, border crossing alone was val¬ 
ued at more than $35 million per day in 2000. Congestion and processing delays 
at the Blaine border crossing result in over $40 million in additional operating costs 
annually—losses that exceed 1 day’s revenue generated by this commercial traffic. 
IMTC-sponsored projects are funded through bi-national financial partnerships at 
Federal, regional, and local levels. 

TEA-2 Ts Record 

congressional support for the commercial movement of freight was woven into 
many parts of TEA-21, helping to strengthen the nation’s transportation system 
through: enhanced stability and flexibility of funding; the borders and corridors pro¬ 
grams; and increased application of new information technologies. 

Stability and Flexibility of Funding 

TEA-21 revolutionized transportation funding through its budgetary firewalls and 
innovative financing provisions as well as by providing record amounts for surface 
transportation programs. The budgetary firewalls that were introduced created con¬ 
fidence among grantees regarding program funding. As a result. States and local¬ 
ities have relied upon these assurances and increased their funding levels to match 
or even exceed Federal commitments made in TEA-21. The Department sees its role 
as one of exercising leadership in convening public and private sector parties to un¬ 
dertake innovative financing of major transportation projects. 

One of the most impressive intermodal success stories is the Alameda Corridor 
freight project. The Alameda Corridor is a multi-modal project that uses a mix of 
private funds and public programs, including a $400 million loan from the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, to improve rail and highway access and to reduce traffic 
delays in the critically important area of the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 
The recently completed $2.4 billion project, which opened for revenue service on 
April 15, 2002—on time and within budget—will have far-reaching economic bene¬ 
fits that extend well beyond Southern California. 

The funding flexibility created under ISTEA and continued in TEA-21 allows 
States and communities to tailor their transportation choices to meet their unique 
needs. It enables State and local decisionmakers to consider all transportation op¬ 
tions and their impacts on traffic congestion, air pollution, urban sprawl, economic 
development, and quality of life. 
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TEA-21’s innovative credit program has further augmented both the highway and 
transit programs. The Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act 
(TIFIA) has provided almost $3.6 billion in Federal credit assistance to 11 projects 
of national significance, representing $15 billion in infrastructure improvements. 
These loans, loan guarantees, and lines of credit for highway, transit, rail, and 
intermodal projects have encouraged private investment to strengthen transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure. 

Despite these successes, there are still areas where we can improve. For example, 
while freight transportation projects are often regional or multi-State in scope, fund¬ 
ing is typically distributed through States and localities. Also, conventional financ¬ 
ing programs have provided funding for a wide variety of projects focused on indi¬ 
vidual modes of transportation, but when dealing with major intermodal projects 
these programs have often proven insufficient. Finally, because TEA-21’s programs 
are oriented toward the public sector, it can be difficult to truly incorporate the 
needs of private sector transportation carriers and shippers in the planning process. 

The Borders & Corridors Program 

TEA-21 established the National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordi¬ 
nated Border Infrastructure Program (also known as the “Borders and Corridors” 
program). Both programs are financed by one funding source, which is authorized 
at $140 million annually from fiscal year 1999-2003. Due to the obligation limita¬ 
tion provisions of TEA-21, awards the first 3 years averaged about $123 million, 
but based on the law’s RABA provisions and congressional direction awards for the 
fourth year (FY 2002) will be nearly $480 million. 

congressional designation (or “earmarking”) of projects in the Borders and Cor¬ 
ridors program increased from 0 percent in fiscal year 1999 to about 50 percent in 
fiscal year 2000 and 65 percent in fiscal year 2001. Given this trend and the cost 
of preparing full applications, in May 2001 the FHWA solicited ’Intent to Apply’ for 
fiscal year 2002 in place of full applications with a provision that full applications 
would only be requested if warranted based on that year’s DOT Appropriations Act. 
When Congress designated 100 percent of the funding for fiscal year 2002, FHWA 
did not solicit full applications and instead requested abbreviated applications for 
projects designated by Congress. As a result, congressional earmarking has pre¬ 
vented the Department from taking a strategic approach and using the program to 
facilitate trade through targeted transportation investments that maximize system 
efficiency. 

Awards under the Borders and Corridors program have been as follows: 

FY 1999—$123.1 million 
FY 2000—$121.8 million 
FY 2001—$123.6 million 
FY 2002—$478.0 million 

For some projects construction is nearly complete or underway. One project that 
has essentially been completed is near the World Trade Bridge between Laredo, 
Texas and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. Before this bridge was opened, traffic queues up 
to 4 miles long were common on an existing bridge and traffic was grid locked for 
several miles along 1-35. Subsequent to its opening, trucks were diverted to the new 
bridge leaving the existing bridge to serve autos, buses and pedestrians. The grid¬ 
lock has now disappeared and travel time has been reduced dramatically for trucks, 
autos and pedestrians while improving safety and creating jobs. 

Some construction projects currently underway that are likely to be completed in 
the next 2 or 3 years include the FAST (Freight Action Strategies) corridor in Wash¬ 
ington State and the Bridge of the Americas and the Paso del Norte Bridge between 
El Paso, Texas and Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. In the FAST project, replacing a number 
of highway/rail grade crossings with grade separations will improve safety, relieve 
congestion and improve operation of the water ports and the rail lines. In El Paso, 
a modest expenditure (about $3 million for each bridge) will improve physical in¬ 
spection capacity on each bridge by as much as 40 percent. 

Other projects are at least three or more years from completion including such 
important bottleneck relief projects as: the Ambassador Bridge Gateway in Detroit, 
Michigan; the SR 905 connector to the border crossing south of San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia; and the Hoover Dam Bypass between Arizona and Nevada. Finally, the fu¬ 
ture 1-69 between Michigan and the Texas lower Rio Grande Valley, which is more 
of a new access and economic development project, is probably more than a decade 
from completion. 
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Application of New Information Technologies 

Any seamless transportation system—present or future—relies heavily on infor¬ 
mation technology. The same information revolution that has swept through the pri¬ 
vate sector and increased our nation’s productivity must also be applied to our 
transportation systems. “Smarter” systems have the potential to dramatically re¬ 
duce the barriers and costs that currently limit the ability of passengers and freight 
carriers to operate across modes. They also will help us to ensure safer and more 
secure freight transportation networks. 

TEA-21 authorized a total of $603 million for Intelligent Transportation Systems 
(ITS) research for fiscal years 1998 through 2003, which has funded important re¬ 
search projects that support freight movements by focusing on system optimization 
and more effective use of existing infrastructure. These efforts also facilitate the in¬ 
tegration of the operational aspects of all of our transportation systems, while sys¬ 
tem construction projects address their physical connectivity. Intermodal freight is 
a major emphasis of DOT’s ITS efforts, and the Department is currently conducting 
several ITS operational tests designed to improve the efficiency and security of the 
inter-modal movement of freight. 

For example, the Chicago O’Hare cargo project uses a “smart card” and biometric 
identifiers to identify the shipment, vehicle and driver during transportation from 
the shipper to and through the air cargo terminal. Another project, Cargo-Mate, has 
particular applicability to port and container security, in addition to enhancing the 
efficiency of freight movement. This system is designed to perform real-time proc¬ 
essing of asset and cargo transactions, provide for the surveillance of cargo move¬ 
ment to and from ports, and provide an integrated incident and emergency response 
capability. 

In a cooperative venture between Washington State and British Columbia, under 
the auspices of the International Mobility and Trade Corridor (IMTC), electronic 
cargo seals are being deployed to demonstrate the use of low cost disposable tech¬ 
nology to track cargo movements and monitor the security of containerized freight. 
This test will examine the use of a Congestion Notification System to improve truck 
access to the Port of Tacoma. When these and related projects are completed and 
the technologies deployed, the IMTC will have the first fully operational bi-national 
electronic commercial vehicle operations (CVO) border crossing system in North 
America. 

The Department also is participating in the International Trade Data System 
(ITDS), which will create a single Federal data base for all international trade and 
transportation transactions. Expected to become operational in FY2004 at the na¬ 
tion’s busiest land borders, and at all land, sea and air ports of entry by 2006, ITDS 
will extend the benefits of customs modernization across the entire Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The ITDS and Customs’ Automated Commercial Environment (ACE) are 
being jointly developed so that taxpayers and Federal agencies will have a single 
system for processing international trade and transportation information that will 
also serve as an important tool in facilitating the transport of cargo. 

Continued Federal, State and local investment in the development of new trans¬ 
portation technology has the potential to yield enormous operational benefits and 
give transportation professionals much greater capacity to manage increasingly com¬ 
plex systems. 

Security Issues 

The events of 9/11 have made us all realize that transportation planning must 
also make the security of freight shipments a top priority, in addition to the sys¬ 
tem’s safety and efficiency. As freight moves from one mode to another, from ship 
to rail to truck for example, we must ensure that these modes and the public are 
protected from terrorist attacks. The Transportation Security Administration (TSA) 
now oversees transportation security across all modes, with the most prominent of 
course being the new requirements for aviation. However, TSA is also concentrating 
on sea, rail and land shipments and the links between these modes when assessing 
possible security threats. Intermodal connectivity is critical for national security, 
and TSA is coordinating with the other modes in DOT, other Federal agencies, and 
industry to achieve the highest possible security levels for the transport of goods. 

Operation Safe Commerce (OSC) is an innovative public-private partnership dedi¬ 
cated to enhancing security throughout international and domestic supply chains 
while facilitating the efficient movement of legitimate commerce. The overall objec¬ 
tive is to provide valid recommendations and workable solutions to legislators, regu¬ 
latory agencies, the International Maritime Organization and the World Customs 
Organization on how best to address the critical issue of international cargo secu¬ 
rity. I serve as co-chairman of the Executive Steering Committee that directs the 
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OSC initiative along with the Deputy Commissioner of the U.S. Customs Service, 
and have been very pleased with the substantial progress we have made so far. 

A recently completed initial pilot test applied available technology to analyze the 
supply chain security of a shipment from Eastern Europe to New Hampshire by 
equipping a cargo container with onboard tracking, sensor and container door seals. 
This shipment was monitored as it was transported through numerous countries, 
and the jurisdictions of several Customs administrations, using various transpor¬ 
tation modes. IllOSC proposes to develop and test security practices to govern the 
packing, loading and movement of cargo throughout several international supply 
chains. This effort will seek to prototype various solution sets in order to test com¬ 
binations of physical, technological and logistical security practices that will best se¬ 
cure domestic and international supply chains. 

Operation Safe Commerce will attempt to do this by addressing three key compo¬ 
nents to secure supply chain management. First, it will demonstrate what is needed 
to ensure that a shipper exerts reasonable care and due diligence in properly pack¬ 
ing, securing and manifesting the contents of a shipment of goods. Second, it will 
demonstrate various methods to ensure that the electronic documentation accom¬ 
panying a cargo shipment is complete, accurate and secure from unauthorized ac¬ 
cess. Third, it will test supply chain security procedures and practices, and imple¬ 
ment enhanced manifest data elements and container sealing procedures, to deter¬ 
mine which applications of information and technology are most effective in securing 
international and domestic shipments. 

Operation Safe Commerce will serve as a technology and business practice “lab¬ 
oratory” to vet innovate solution sets that support the objectives of other Federal 
initiatives such as the Department of Transportation Container Working Group, the 
U.S. Customs Container Security Initiative and Customs—Trade Partnership 
Against Terrorism, and the Department’s Intelligent Transportation System and the 
Borders and Corridors Programs. 

These efforts will continue once TSA and the United States Coast Guard transfer 
their missions and functions to the proposed Department of Homeland Security. Sec¬ 
retary Mineta fully supports these efforts to improve our Nation’s homeland secu¬ 
rity, and if approved by Congress the Secretary has pledged to fully cooperate with 
the new Department to ensure that security over all modes of transportation is en¬ 
hanced. 

Building on TEA-21 

As we consider the reauthorization of TEA-21, we continue to face many of the 
same challenges that confronted the authors of ISTEA and TEA-21. Applying an 
intermodal approach to these challenges enables us to extract the meiximum amount 
of capacity from our existing infrastructure through creative programs and wise in¬ 
vestments. 

Accordingly, intermodalism plays a large role in the core principles and values 
that motivate the Department’s preparation for TEA-21’s reauthorization. We will 
seek to do the following: 

• Preserve funding flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to trans¬ 
portation solutions, as identified by States and local communities. 

• Strengthen the efficiency and integration of the Nation’s system of goods move¬ 
ment by improving international gateways and points of intermodal connection. 

• Focus more on the management and performance of the system as a whole 
rather than on “inputs” or functional components. 

• Develop the data and analyses critical to sound transportation decisionmaking. 

• Foster the development and deployment of technology, to support intermodal 
freight security, productivity, and safety. 

• Expand and improve innovative financing programs, in order to encourage 
greater private sector investment in the transportation system, and examining other 
means to augment existing trust funds and revenue streams. 

Supporting the efficiency of commercial freight transportation continues to be a 
cornerstone of the Department’s vision for America’s transportation system. ISTEA 
and TEA-21 legislation gave us many tools to bring this vision to reality, and our 
experience has given us new ideas for programs that will get us even closer to our 
goal of a seamless transportation network. Greater investments in transportation 
infrastructure and wider use of information technology will certainly be required to 
achieve this goal. 

The Department looks forward to working with our partners in State DOTs, met¬ 
ropolitan planning organizations, and private industry to apply innovative funding 
strategies such as TIFIA and State Infrastructure Banks to develop large-scale 
projects that might otherwise be beyond the financial means of the individual stake¬ 
holders. 
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We will also consider possible changes to the Borders and Corridors Program that 
would encourage broader transportation planning on the basis of economic regions 
and export markets to ensure that our infrastructure investments are truly inte¬ 
grated with regional and national business developments. 

Private industry has made it clear to the Department that reliable information 
on product shipments is of critical importance to them. If our transportation system 
is to provide adequate levels of service for the freight industry and their customers, 
we must continue to apply innovative technologies through the ITS Program and 
collect information on commodity movements to provide a firm foundation for trans¬ 
portation planning. 

The Department will also work with the private sector to formulate innovative ap¬ 
proaches to providing transportation solutions and develop the professional capacity 
to apply these solutions to the challenges that confront us. We will consider new 
ways to develop public-private partnerships that can leverage public infrastructure 
investments and ensure that the private sector is more engaged in our planning 
processes. 

I am confident that working together, the Administration, Congress, States and 
localities, and the private sector can preserve, enhance, and establish surface trans¬ 
portation programs that will result in increased mobility, security and prosperity, 
as well as more transportation choices for all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you again for the oppor¬ 
tunity to testify before you today. I look forward to responding to any questions you 
may have. 


Responses by Jeffrey N. Shane to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Freight transportation is expected to double in the next 20 years. This 
increase in freight traffic will occur at the same time that congestion on our roads 
is already at levels many of us consider unacceptable. Clearly capacity issues have 
to be at the top of our list as we bepn to reauthorize our surface transportation 
programs. However, in addition to building new physical capacity, we will need to 
seek ways to squeeze more out of our existing transportation infrastructure through 
intelligent transportation systems, better operations, and perhaps a more efficient 
mix of transportation choices. For example, to move passengers and freight from 
congested roads to rail. Please give your thoughts on what we can do when we reau¬ 
thorize TEA-21 to get the most efficient use out of our transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Response. Improving intermodal freight efficiency will involve both public agen¬ 
cies and private freight companies. In particular, we must focus on: 

(1) improvements to the NHS freight connectors, providing for greater opportuni¬ 
ties to use truck/water and truck/rail options to move freight in and out of termi¬ 
nals; 

(2) greater deployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems to improve system 
operations and to ensure intermodal conveyance of critical freight information for 
efficiency and security-this should include not only an ITS backbone for information 
exchange between the roadside and vehicles, but should also include other transport 
modes, and agencies involved in trade facilitation and security; 

(3) continued development of international standards for cargo security, to enable 
efficient and secure trade among NAFTA partners, and with other international 
trading partners; 

(4) enhanced use of innovative finance to leverage additional investment for 
freight transportation improvements; and 

(5) additional emphasis on intermodalism to make better use of all modes for 
freight transport. 

Question 2. We clearly have significant freight transportation needs across our 
Nation. How do we determine what our freight priorities should be? Do we have suf¬ 
ficient information to determine which freight corridors, border crossings, port, 
intermodal facilities and connector should be our top funding priorities? Where is 
our freight infrastructure least efficient and where is the growth expected to occur? 

Response. Since 2000, the Department has engaged in a comprehensive effort to 
(1) improve our understanding of freight flows; (2) define and analyze trends that 
might affect the demand, supply, and distribution of future freight transport re¬ 
quirements; and (3) work with State and local governments, other Federal agencies, 
and the private sector to define public policy strategies to enhance the planning, fi¬ 
nance, and operation of the Nation’s intermodal freight network. As part of this ef¬ 
fort, we continue to work with major trade associations and governmental organiza- 
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tions to devise strategies that appropriately address freight efficiency, along with 
the national objectives of safety, security, and environmental awareness. 

As part of this effort, we have developed the Freight Analysis Framework (FAF), 
a multimodal analytical system that enables us to map domestic and international 
freight movements and, when linked with transport network information systems, 
to match and compare systems demands with supply, both under current conditions 
and under future scenarios. When combined with other information systems devel¬ 
oped to track maritime and rail movements and cross border freight flows, the FAF 
provides a powerful data/analytical system to determine the relative importance of 
corridors, gateways and border crossings, and regional freight movements. 

The FAF, validated by extensive meetings with State and local officials and the 
private sector, suggests that major freight transport challenges form around: (1) 
major trade transport gateways, including certain maritime ports of entry, land 
crossings with Canada and Mexico, and significant trade hubs; (2) long distance 
multistate and international trade corridors; and (3) State and local freight con¬ 
cerns. Future trade forecasts suggest that volumes will increase at all major gate¬ 
ways and along trade corridors. This growth is likely to vary by region, however, 
as population and economic growth continues to shift and international trading pat¬ 
terns change in response to variations in market conditions. 

Domestic freight demand is expected to increase by approximately 67 percent 
from 1998-2020 while international freight is expected to increase by approximately 
85 percent. For example, US-Canada trade is expected to double over that time pe¬ 
riod, and US-Mexico trade is expected to increase by more than 200 percent. These 
increases in trade will require an emphasis on gateways, hubs, border crossings, 
and long distance trade corridors as we prepare to reauthorize our nation’s surface 
transportation programs next year. 

The FAF, in combination with stakeholder documentation of need, can be used to 
quantify the relative magnitude of growth along major corridors, and has been used 
extensively as we define the Department’s surface transportation reauthorization 
initiatives. Mapping current and future freight flows is a valuable first step in defin¬ 
ing the geography and magnitude of freight movement but is not, in itself, sufficient 
to define where our resources and attention should be focused. When overlaid on 
system condition information, however, the combination of demand and supply pro¬ 
vides valuable insight into the freight bottlenecks that we need to address in this 
reauthorization package. 

With freight transportation primarily the responsibility of the private sector. Fed¬ 
eral transportation policies offering near term solutions to these problems are lim¬ 
ited in their effectiveness. Longer term, federally led strategies to identify and deal 
with these problems, however, can have significant effects on future efficiencies. Ad¬ 
vanced Federal policies and programs to strengthen intermodal capacity at gate¬ 
ways and along major trade corridors can result in important improvements to the 
Nation’s trade transport network. 

As we look to the future, we are evaluating institutional, financial, and technology 
enhancements that would enable State and local governments, in partnership with 
the Federal Government, to identify bottlenecks, establish priorities, and develop 
comprehensive funding strategies to mitigate the freight bottlenecks that can 
threaten our economic well-being if they are not properly addressed. 

Question 3. The Borders and Corridors Program has not worked very well. One 
improvement we should consider is to revise this program to encourage public-pri¬ 
vate partnerships through a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other cre¬ 
ative incentives. How else can we improve the Borders and Corridors program to 
target the highest priority freight corridors and intermodal facilities. 

Response. It is difficult to judge exactly how well the National Corridor Planning 
and Development and Coordinated Border Infrastructure (NCPD/CBI) discretionary 
grant program, as set forth under the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen¬ 
tury (TEA-21), has performed. This is due, in part, to the fact that projects funded 
under the program have increasingly been earmarked during the appropriations 
process ratber than selected through a competitive application process as oripnally 
intended by Congress. From fiscal year 1999 to fiscal year 2002, over two thirds of 
all NCPD/CBI funds went to projects identified in appropriation act report language 
(the percentage was 100 percent in fiscal year 2002), thereby severely limiting the 
Department of Transportation’s ability to administer these programs in a strategic 
way. Moreover, the amounts made available often are not sufficient to fund an en¬ 
tire project, further limiting the program’s usefulness in enhancing our nation’s pri¬ 
mary border crossings and trade corridors. 

With respect to your suggestion “to encourage public-private partnerships through 
a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other creative incentives”, the Depart- 
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ment agrees that a greater emphasis on innovative finance should be a part of any 
future program. 

The Department also agrees that projects should “target the highest priority 
freight corridors and intermodal facilities.” One way to accomplish this is to empha¬ 
size the importance of having proposed projects be consistent with the continuing, 
cooperative, and comprehensive transportation planning process required by sec¬ 
tions 134 and 135 of title 23 United States Code. 

Question 4. One way to squeeze more capacity out of existing infrastructure is 
through more rapid deployment of ITS and an increased focus on the operations and 
management of regional transportation systems. How much potential do ITS initia¬ 
tives have for improving the efficiency of freight operations and what can we do to 
promote the development of a freight-friendly ITS infrastructure? 

Response. Freight oriented ITS provides a direct benefit by linking improvements 
in systems operations to supply chain logistics and domestic and international cargo 
security. Following 9/11, various Federal agencies have developed cooperative agen¬ 
das designed to promote more secure domestic and international cargo movement, 
combining the resources of ITS with trade facilitation functions (Customs, INS, 
USDA, etc.), and our international trade partners. Cooperative efforts with the pri¬ 
vate sector, through the Intermodal Freight Technology Working Group (IFTWG) 
have identified opportunities, currently deployed and under evaluation, to use ITS 
to enhance “end to end” supply chains. Programs like Operation Safe Commerce and 
the Container Working Group are identifying best practices in technology deploy¬ 
ment, standards, and interoperability, and the lessons being learned will provide 
valuable guidance on the use of ITS to better integrate improvements in safety, se¬ 
curity, and freight productivity. 

ITS and systems operations strategies have enormous potential to effect capacity 
improvements and enhance freight flow. Whether the ITS initiative is focused on 
passenger movement or transportation more generally, freight movement can be en¬ 
hanced. For example, advanced traveler information systems or incident manage¬ 
ment systems provide for better system utilization through improvements in real 
time information and the management of recurring and non-recurring types of 
delay. While passenger transportation clearly benefits from such ITS initiatives, 
trucking—both long distance shipments through metropolitan areas and local runs 
handling pick up and deliveries, also benefit from improved network utilization. 

Advanced technology through the expanded use of ITS is widely regarded, both 
within government and by the private sector, as perhaps the most cost-effective 
strategy to improve both trade transport efficiency and security. 

Question 5. What can we do to promote better regional freight planning and how 
do we ensure that planning agencies take a comprehensive, intermodal approach to 
infrastructure planning and development? In particular, when it comes to freight, 
how do we bring the private sector into the public planning process? 

Response. Traditionally, the metropolitan planning process has primarily focused 
on the movement of passengers, with the movement of freight generally treated as 
secondary. The general public typically views freight as a necessary evil, with people 
complaining about waiting at rail crossings or sharing roads with trucks and public 
agencies complaining about the damage trucks cause to a region’s roadways. While 
existing Federal regulations stipulate that freight is to be considered in local trans¬ 
portation planning, relatively few regions have successfully implemented freight 
projects through traditional planning approaches. 

Development of a better regional freight planning process requires both a mutual 
understanding of public and private sector perspectives and outreach by State and 
local transportation planners to the freight industry. Freight operators generally be¬ 
lieve that the transportation planning process is too slow to address their short¬ 
term, bottom-line needs, and therefore not worth their time and effort. Local trans¬ 
portation planners can help overcome this perception by soliciting the involvement 
of local freight operators in planning operational changes as part of Congestion 
Management System (CMS) initiatives. They can also do so through timely imple¬ 
mentation of small, non-controversial improvements like turning radii or signal tim¬ 
ing at key intersections identified by local freight operators. 

In addition, there is a need to provide strategic data, analysis, and information 
for decisionmakers in both the public and private sectors. In this regard, the work 
of the Freight Analysis Framework (FAF) serves as a bridge between the two 
groups. The private sector, which may be unwilling to share detailed commodity in¬ 
formation or operational strategies, can use the FAF to highlight the need for in¬ 
creased focus on freight, while the public sector can use the FAF to understand the 
growth of freight movements and its potential impact on both the local economy and 
its infrastructure. Maps generated using the FAF have been very useful in re- 
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directing the discussion from an “Us versus Them” mentality to a “We” based on 
a shared perception of the need to improve freight productivity. 


Responses by Jeffrey N. Shane to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Shane, in your testimony you mention a project involving the 
monitoring of containers from overseas as they travel to, and in, the United States. 

I assume that this relates to putting electronic devices which can be tracked by 
satellite onto sealed containers coming into the U.S. either by water, rail, or on 
trucks. These devices could be placed on the containers overseas or in other coun¬ 
tries, or at entry into the United States after inspection of the contents. Under this 
approach a container packed anywhere in the world and certified safe at that point 
can be tracked and delivered to a consignee in the U.S. with assurance it has not 
been tampered with enroute. 

The objective is to have a “real-time solution” that can be monitored in the appro¬ 
priate marine, rail, or other intermodal terminal. At first, this approach could be 
integrated into an overall regional approach where marine and rail terminals are 
interconnected and where appropriate governmental agencies such as Customs can 
also be connected. As other regions come on line this could expand to national cov¬ 
erage. These devices could be built into the locking device and could also indicate 
whether the container was opened prior to intended delivery. 

From a security standpoint the idea is, if an emergency situation arises, that law 
enforcement would be able to obtain a history of how containers were moved within 
the U.S., or to be able to locate a particular container in the U.S. In addition, this 
information could be very useful to the shipper and the intended recipient if there 
were unexpected delays. 

Would you explain your views on this approach? What would be the cost and lead 
time necessary to implement this concept to all containers entering or leaving the 
U.S.? 

Response. DOT has co-chaired with U.S. Customs two significant efforts to ad¬ 
dress the vulnerability posed by marine containers and other freight, also pulling 
together the expertise of other governmental and private sector stakeholders. Most 
notably have been our joint efforts on the Container Working Group (CWG) and Op¬ 
eration Safe Commerce (OSC), two important efforts that support the President’s 
National Strategy for Homeland Security. 

The Container Working Group has been an ongoing effort since December 2001. 
The working group explored the problem of improving container security through so¬ 
lutions offered by business practices, security technology, information technology, 
and international activities. They produced a report with a number of recommenda¬ 
tions in March, and they continue to pursue these recommendations. Key to these 
efforts will be the continued development of Intelligent Transportation Systems, the 
International Trade Data System, the U.S. Customs Automated Commercial Envi¬ 
ronment (ACE) System, and the implementation of G—7AVCO standardized mes¬ 
sages and data sets. 

Operation Safe Commerce will complement the CWG by testing technology or 
process solutions offered by the private sector to improve supply chain security. OSC 
was initiated by a test of off-the-shelf technology to seal, track, and monitor a single 
container shipped from Slovakia to New Hampshire This is the test I mentioned 
during my testimony. It would be premature to assume, however, that this approach 
is the best answer since we haven’t yet embarked upon the more comprehensive set 
of OSC tests that we hope to fund in the coming months. 

We intend to continue rapid progress on both the CWG and OSC, and wherever 
possible, encourage multi-use systems that improve service quality for the transpor¬ 
tation system as well as security and safety. 

The costs for developing and implementing a secure container regime have yet to 
be determined given that we must first test what does or doesn’t work in real oper¬ 
ating environments. By encouraging the private sector to test out solution sets for 
container security through the OSC initiative, we will be able to identify what in 
fact works and what is cost effective to the government and the industry. Accord¬ 
ingly, the lead-time must be viewed as a series of incremental steps over a period 
of time as we incorporate security proven solutions into the world fleet of over 14 
million containers in active use today. 

Question 2. Since 9/11 there have been numerous studies and articles that have 
been written on the lack of knowledge we have on the contents and travel paths 
of goods in our country. Do you see this as a problem that needs to be rectified? 
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What can be done to make sure, at the very least, hazardous materials are being 
tracked? 

Response. Judicious application of emerging technology for certain high-risk haz¬ 
ardous materials, including technology designed to track and monitor shipments, 
can be an important security tool. Indeed, we have encouraged hazardous materials 
shippers and transporters to investigate the use of tracking or monitoring systems 
for enhancing hazardous materials transportation security. 

In a Security Advisory published in the Federal Register on February 14, 2002, 
dot’s Research and Special Programs Administration (RSPA) identified a number 
of actions that persons involved in the transportation of hazardous materials could 
take to enhance security and recommended actions commensurate with the level of 
threat posed by the specific hazardous material being transported. To improve en 
route security, RSPA recommended that shippers and carriers consider utilizing ad¬ 
vanced technology to track or protect shipments en route to their destinations. Such 
tracking technology could include satellite tracking or surveillance systems or could 
be as simple as frequent checks with drivers by cell phone to ensure everything is 
in order. 

In a May 2, 2002 NPRM RSPA proposed that shippers and carriers develop and 
implement security plans for certain high-risk shipments of hazardous materials. 
The security plan would be based on a risk assessment performed by the shipper 
or carrier to identify security risks and develop appropriate measures to reduce or 
eliminate risk. As proposed, a security plan must include measures to improve en 
route security, and such measures could include shipment tracking or monitoring 
systems. In addition, we proposed revisions to current shipping documentation re¬ 
quirements to assist law enforcement personnel to promptly ascertain the legitimacy 
of hazardous materials shipments during routine or random roadside inspections 
and to identify suspicious or questionable situations where additional investigation 
may be necessary. 

On July 16, 2002, RSPA and DOT’s Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration 
(FMCSA) issued a joint ANPRM inviting comments on the feasibility of specific se¬ 
curity enhancements and the potential costs and benefits of deploying such enhance¬ 
ments. Security measures being considered include: escorts, vehicle tracking and 
monitoring systems, remote vehicle shut-offs, direct short-range communications, 
and notifications to State and local authorities. 

Finally, DOT has also undertaken an operational evaluation of cutting-edge com¬ 
munications and tracking technology, electronic seals, and biometric identification 
to evaluate their potential for enhancing security. 

If we find tracking or other methods to be effective, we will consider initiating 
appropriate regulatory actions. 

Question 3. Has the Department undertaken, or do you know of any studies that 
could be provided to the committee that discuss the benefits of improving rail cor¬ 
ridors to freight movement? 

Response. There has been growing interest in the possibility of alleviating re¬ 
gional transportation problems by improving rail corridors and eliminating critical 
rail bottlenecks. 

• AASHTO has prepared a “Freight Bottom Line” report that considers the na¬ 
tional implications of such an approach and finds that the benefits of public sector 
investment in rail corridors could be substantial. The report should be available 
from AASHTO soon. 

• The city of Chicago, all the major railroads and several other groups are devel¬ 
oping a plan to alleviate rail congestion in Chicago while also reducing highway con¬ 
gestion due to blocked grade crossings. This study is expected to identify a number 
of critical projects that will establish several high volume corridors through Chicago. 

• The Mid-Atlantic Rail Operations Study identified a $6.2 billion program of 
public and private investments to address choke points limiting the capacity of the 
rail system between Virginia and New York. 

• The State of Virginia has done a study of the potential for upgrading the rail 
lines that parallel 1-81 to alleviate the need to rebuild and expand that highway 
that is now very congested with trucks. In cooperation with the Federal Railroad 
Administration and the State of Tennessee, that study is being expanded to consider 
marketing issues so as to better estimate the service requirements and diversion po¬ 
tential from a rail improvement program. 

Question 4. We have heard that the Department does not have sufficient per¬ 
sonnel to effectively handle important issues of the freight community. I would be 
willing to work with DOT on this important matter. How can Congress assist the 
Department in ensuring that the mission and personnel of DOT are suited not only 
to providing mobility to the general public but to the freight community as well? 
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Response. The Department is committed to ensuring that freight has a “voice” in 
policy deliberations, legislative initiatives, and in resource commitments. Congress 
can further assist the Department in effectively handling issues important to the 
freight community by acting on the Administration’s request to establish an Under 
Secretary of Transportation Policy position as part of an overall restructuring of the 
Department’s policy apparatus. Within this new and elevated structure, we would 
be able to combine and enhance resources to ensure that freight issues are accorded 
their rightful attention and visibility, and are addressed on an even par with pas¬ 
senger issues. 


Statement of JayEtta Hecker, Director, Physical Infrastructure Issues, 
General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairmen and members: We are pleased to be here today to discuss chal¬ 
lenges in defining the Federal role with respect to freight transportation issues. 
There are concerns that the projected increases in freight tonnage for all transpor¬ 
tation modes will place pressures on the marine, aviation, and highway transpor¬ 
tation systems. As a result, there is growing awareness of the need to view various 
transportation modes, and freight movement in particular, from an integrated 
standpoint, particularly for the purposes of developing and implementing a Federal 
investment strategy and considering alternative funding approaches. An intermodal 
perspective appears especially important as the Nation reacts to the increased secu¬ 
rity needs for transportation networks and as it plans for better, more efficient 
transportation for the future. At your request, we have done work focusing on the 
marine component of the national transportation system. 

My testimony today, which is based on our report^ that is being issued today, ad¬ 
dresses three topics: (1) the Federal funding approaches used for the marine trans¬ 
portation system as compared with the aviation and highway systems, (2) the 
amount of customs duties on imported goods shipped through the marine, aviation, 
and highway systems, and (3) a framework to assist the Congress as it considers 
future Federal investment decisions. Our recently completed work on marine trans¬ 
portation is based on our analysis of data collected from 15 Federal agencies that 
expended revenue on the various transportation systems and/or collected funds from 
users of the systems during fiscal years 1999 through 2001. We also collected data 
from the U.S. Customs Service on the amount of duty collected on commodities im¬ 
ported by the various transportation modes. We applied the estimates developed by 
the U.S. Census Bureau on the percent of collections attributable to water, sea, and 
land transportation modes to total customs duties collected by the U.S. Customs 
Service during fiscal years 1999 through 2001. To develop a framework to assist the 
Congress in making decisions about the Federal role in financing the marine trans¬ 
portation system, we built on prior GAO work on Federal investment approaches 
and managerial best practices and interviewed U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
Department of Transportation officials. See appendix I for a more detailed expla¬ 
nation of our scope and methodology. 

In summary: 

• The Federal approach for funding the marine transportation system relies 
heavily on general revenues, while the approach for funding the aviation and high¬ 
way systems relies almost exclusively on collections from users of the systems. Dur¬ 
ing fiscal years 1999 through 2001, funding for about 80 percent of the average $3.9 
billion expended each year on the marine transportation system came from the U.S. 
Treasury’s general fund. During the same period, nearly all of the $10 billion in 
Federal funds expended each year for the aviation system and the $25 billion in 
Federal funds expended each year for the highway system came from revenues gen¬ 
erated by users of those two systems. 

• During fiscal years 1999 through 2001, customs duties on imported goods 
transported through the transportation systems averaged $15 billion each year for 
the marine transportation system, $4 billion each year for the aviation system, and 
$900 million eacb year for the highway system. Customs duties are taxes on the 
value of imported goods and have traditionally been viewed as revenues to be used 
for the support of the general activities of the Federal Government. Unlike the col¬ 
lections based on the use of the highway and aviation systems, customs duties are 
paid by the importers of the teixed goods. Revenues from these duties are deposited 
into the U.S. Treasury’s general fund, and the majority of these revenues are used 
for the general support of Federal activities. To help finance improvements to the 


ifJ.S. General Accounting Office, Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Framework 
for Infrastructure Investments, GAO-02—1033 (Washington, DC.: Sept. 9, 2002). 
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marine transportation system, some maritime stakeholders, such as port authori¬ 
ties, have suggested earmarking a portion of revenues generated from customs du¬ 
ties. Some customs duties are currently earmarked for specific purposes, such as ag¬ 
riculture and food programs. However, in that case, a portion of the duties on im¬ 
ports must be used to encourage the export and the domestic consumption of farm 
products and to reestablish farmers’ purchasing power—that is, for assisting mar¬ 
kets that are arguably adversely affected by the importation of goods. Further ear¬ 
marking of customs duties for new spending would have significant budget ramifica¬ 
tions in an already constrained Federal budget environment. 

• Diverse industry stakeholders believe that substantial new investments in the 
maritime infrastructure may be required from public and private sources because 
of an aging infrastructure, changes in the shipping industry, and increased concerns 
about security.^ A systematic framework would be helpful to decisionmakers as they 
consider the Federal Government’s purpose and role in providing funding for the 
system and as they develop a sound investment approach to guide Federal participa¬ 
tion. In examining Federal investment approaches across many national activities, 
we have identified four key components of such a framework—establishing national 
goals, defining the Federal role, determining appropriate funding tools, and evalu¬ 
ating performance—could potentially be applied to all transportation systems. 

• The first component—establishing national goals for the system—requires an 
in-depth understanding of the needs of the system and the relationship of the sys¬ 
tem to other transportation modes. For example, the efficient movement of freight 
often involves using several different transportation modes, making investment deci¬ 
sions, and developing coherent freight policies would logically need to occur while 
focusing on the entire transportation system rather than a single mode. 

• The second component—clearly defining the Federal role relative to other 
stakeholders—is important to help facilitate the planning and implementation of im¬ 
provements across modes and to better ensure that Federal participation supple¬ 
ments and enhances participation by others, rather than simply replacing their par¬ 
ticipation. 

• A third component—determining the funding tools and other approaches that 
will maximize the impact of any Federal investment—is important to help expand 
the capacity to leverage funding resources and to promote shared responsibilities. 
For example, in the $2.4 billion Alameda Corridor Program, State and local stake¬ 
holders had both a financial incentive to relieve congestion and the commitment and 
ability to bring financial resources to bear. 

• The final component ensures that a process is in place for evaluating perform¬ 
ance and accountability periodically so that defined goals, roles, and approaches can 
be reexamined and modified, as necessary. 

Background 

The nation’s surface transportation systems facilitate mobility through an exten¬ 
sive network of infrastructure and operators, as well as through the vehicles and 
vessels that permit passengers and freight to move within the system. Maintaining 
the systems is critical to sustaining America’s economic growth. This is especially 
important given that projected increases in freight tonnage will likely place pres¬ 
sures on these systems. According to the Federal Highway Administration, domestic 
and international freight tonnage across all surface modes will increase 41 percent, 
from 14.4 billion tons in 1998 to 20.3 billion tons in 2010. According to the forecasts, 
by 2010, 15.6 billion tons are projected to move by truck, a 44 percent increase; 3 
billion tons by rail, a 32 percent increase; and 1.5 billion tons by water, a 27 percent 
increase.® Some freight may be moved by more than one mode before reaching its 
destination, such as moving by ship for one segment of the trip, then by truck to 
its final destination. 

Over 95 percent of the U.S. overseas freight tonnage is shipped by sea. The 
United States accounts for 1 billion metric tons, or nearly 20 percent of the world’s 
oceanborne trade. As the world’s leading maritime trading nation, the United States 
depends on a vast marine transportation system. In addition to the economic role 
it plays, the system also has an important role in national defense; serves as an 
alternative transportation mode to roads and rails; and provides recreational value 
through boating, fishing, and cruises. 


®We did not systematically evaluate the claims regarding new infrastructure investments. Re¬ 
cent work has recognized the as yet undefined financial requirements for enhancing the security 
of ports. See U.S. General Accounting Office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Challenges 
in Making New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 

3The Federal Highway Administration’s maritime freight projections do not include inter¬ 
national trade of bulk products and some inland domestic bulk shipments. 
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Traditionally, Federal participation in the maritime industry has been directed 
mainly at projects related to “waterside” issues, such as keeping navigation chan¬ 
nels open by dredging, icebreaking, or improving the system of locks and dams; 
maintaining navigational aids such as lighthouses or radio systems; and monitoring 
the movement of ships in and out of the nation’s coastal waters. Federal participa¬ 
tion has generally not extended to “landside” projects related to ports’ capabilities, 
such as building terminals or piers and purchasing cranes or other equipment to 
unload cargo.^ 

These traditional areas of Federal assistance are under pressure, according to a 
congressionally mandated report issued by the Department of Transportation in 
1999,® which cites calls to modernize aging structures and dredge channels to new 
depths to accommodate larger ships. Since this report, and in the aftermath of Sep¬ 
tember 11, the funding focus has further expanded to include greater emphasis on 
port security. Many of the security improvements will require costly outlays for in¬ 
frastructure, technology, and personnel. For example, when the Congress recently 
made $92.3 million in Federal funding available for port security as part of a sup¬ 
plemental appropriations bill,® the Transportation Security Administration received 
grant applications totaling almost $700 million.^ 

With growing system demands and increased security concerns, some stake¬ 
holders have suggested a different source of funding for the marine transportation 
system. For example, U.S. public port authorities have advocated increased Federal 
funding for harbor dredging. Currently, funding for such maintenance is derived 
from a fee on passengers and the value of imported and domestic cargo loaded and 
unloaded in U.S. ports. Ports and shippers would like to see funding for mainte¬ 
nance dredging come from the general fund instead, and there was legislation intro¬ 
duced in 1999 to do so.® Regarding funding for security, ports are seeking substan¬ 
tial Federal assistance to enhance security in the aftermath of the events of Sep¬ 
tember 11. In other work we have conducted on port security,® port and private-sec- 
tor officials have said that they believe combating terrorism is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility and that, if additional security is needed, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should provide or pay for it. 

Federal Approach to Financing the Marine Transportation System as Compared with 
the Aviation and Highway Systems 

Unlike the funding approach used for the aviation and highway transportation 
systems, which are primarily funded by collections from users of the systems, the 
commercial marine transportation system relies heavily on general tax revenue. For 
all three transportation systems, most of the revenue collected from users of the sys¬ 
tems was deposited into trust fund accounts. Figure 1 summarizes the expenditure 
and assessment comparisons across the three transportation systems. 

During fiscal years 1999 through 2001, Federal agencies expended an average of 
$3.9 billion each year on the marine transportation system with about 80 percent 
of the funding coming from the general revenues. During the same period. Federal 
agencies expended an average of $10 billion each year on the aviation system and 
$25 billion each year on the highway system. The vast majority of the funding for 
these expenditures came from trust fund accounts. (See app. II.): 


^One exception has been intermodal connections, such as rail or highway connections. The 
Federal Government has traditionally participated in funding such projects. 

^U.S. Department of Transportation, An Assessment of the U.S. Marine Transportation Sys¬ 
tem: A Report to Congress (Washington, DC.: September 1999). GAO did not verify the accuracy 
of the information contained in this report. 

^Although $93.3 million was made available in the supplemental appropriations bill, $1 mil¬ 
lion was authorized for administrative expenses. As of June 17, 2002, 77 grants for 144 ports 
security projects were awarded. 

'^The Transportation Security Administration, the Coast Guard, and the Maritime Adminis¬ 
tration reviewed applications under the Port Security Grants Program, which is based on the 
seaport security provisions contained in the Department of Defense and Emergency Supple¬ 
mental Appropriations for Recovery from and Response to Terrorist Attacks on the United 
States Act of 2002 (Pub. L. No. 107—117, H.R. Conference Report 107-350). An additional $105 
million was appropriated for the Port Security Grant Program as part of another supplemental 
appropriation act passed August 2, 2002 (Pub. L. No. 107-206). 

®H.R. 1260 was introduced, but not enacted, in the 106th Congress to repeal the Harbor 
Maintenance Tax and return to funding the costs of operating and maintaining Federal naviga¬ 
tion channels from general revenues. 

®U.S. General Accounting office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Challenges in Mak¬ 
ing New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 
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Federal agencies collected revenue from assessments on users of all three trans¬ 
portation systems during fiscal years 1999 through 2001.^° Collections from assess¬ 
ments on system users during this period amounted to an average of $1 billion each 
year from marine transportation system users, $11 billion each year from aviation 
system users, and $34 billion each year from highway system users. Most of the col¬ 
lections for the three systems were deposited into trust funds that support the ma¬ 
rine, aviation, and highway transportation systems.(See app. III.) Trust funds 
that support the marine transportation system include the Harbor Maintenance 
Trust Fund and the Inland Waterways Trust Fund. Trust funds that support the 
aviation and highway transportation systems include the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund and the Highway Trust Fund. 

Comparison by Transportation Modes of the Amount of Customs Duties Collected 

The Federal Government assesses customs duties on goods imported into the 
United States and the majority of these collections are deposited into the U.S. 
Treasury’s general fund to be used for the support of Federal activities. As can be 
seen in figure 2, the amounts from customs duties levied on imported goods carried 
through the marine transportation system are more than triple the combined 
amounts collected from customs duties levied on the goods carried through the avia¬ 
tion and highway systems. During fiscal years 1999 through 2001, customs duties 
on imported goods shipped through the transportation systems averaged $15.2 bil¬ 
lion each year for the marine transportation system, $3.7 billion for the aviation sys¬ 
tem, and $928 million for the highway system. (See app. IV for details on customs 
duty collections by year.): 

Some maritime stakeholders, particularly port owners and operators, have pro¬ 
posed using a portion of the customs duties for infrastructure improvements to the 
marine transportation system. They point out that the marine transportation sys¬ 
tem is generating billions of dollars in revenue, and some of these funds should be 
returned to maintain and enhance the system. However, unlike transportation ex¬ 
cise taxes, customs duties are taxes on the value of imported goods paid by import¬ 
ers and ultimately their consumers—not on the users of the system—and have tra¬ 
ditionally been viewed as revenues to be used for the support of the general activi¬ 
ties of the Federal Government. 

Notwithstanding the general trend, a portion of revenues from customs duties are 
currently earmarked for agriculture and food programs, migratory bird conservation, 
aquatic resources, and reforestation.it should be noted, however, that in these 
cases, some relationship exists between the goods being taxed and the uses for 
which the taxes are earmarked. Designating a portion of the remaining customs fees 
for maritime uses would not represent a new source of capital for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, but rather it would be a draw on the general fund of the U.S. Treasury. 
This could lead to additional deficit financing, unless other spending were cut or 
taxes were increased. 

Systematic Framework Could Help Guide Decisions When Making Investment 
Choices for the Marine Transportation System 

Some maritime industry stakeholders have suggested that substantial new invest¬ 
ments in the maritime infrastructure by Federal, State, and local governments and 
by the private sector may be required because of an aging infrastructure, changes 


loSuch assessments include both user fees and excise taxes. User fees are charged to users 
for goods or services provided by, or activities regulated by, the Federal Government. User fees 
generally apply to activities that provide benefits to identifiable recipients and are normally re¬ 
lated to the cost of the goods or services provided. They may be paid into the general fund or, 
under specific statutory authority, may be made available to an agency carrying out the activity. 
User fees may also be collected through a tax such as an excise tax. Since these collections re¬ 
sult from the government’s sovereign powers, the proceeds are generally recorded as budget re¬ 
ceipts, not as offsetting collections. Excise taxes can also be dedicated to specific programs and 
agencies. 

^^Collections are deposited into the U.S. Treasury and can be used for the general support 
of Federal activities or may be earmarked by law for specific purposes and credited to a trust 
fund. A Federal trust fund is an accounting mechanism used to link earmarked receipts with 
the expenditures of those receipts. It is designated in law as a “trust” fund. 

^^Under Section 612c of Title 7, 30 percent of the gross receipts from customs duties are des¬ 
ignated for agricultural and food programs. Pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 3912, all duties on guns and 
ammunitions are credited to the Migratory Bird Conservation Fund and pursuant to 26 U.S.C. 
9504, duties on fishing tackle and yachts and pleasure craft are credited to the Sports Fish Res¬ 
toration Account of the Aquatic Resources Trust Fund. In addition, tariffs from wood and certain 
wood products are credited to the Reforestation Trust Fund up to a total of $30 million (16 
U.S.C. 1606(a)). 
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in the shipping industry, and increased concerns about security. These growing 
and varied demands for increased investments in the maritime transportation sys¬ 
tem heighten the need for a clear understanding about the Federal Government’s 
purpose and role in providing funding for the system and for a sound investment 
approach to guide Federal participation. In examining Federal investment ap¬ 
proaches across many national activities, we have found that issues such as these 
are best addressed through a systematic framework. As shown in figure 2, this 
framework has the following four components that potentially could be applied to 
all transportation systems: 

• Set national goals for the system. These goals, which would establish what 
Federal participation in the system is designed to accomplish, should be specific and 
measurable. 

• Define clearly what the Federal role should be relative to other stakeholders. 
This step is important to help ensure that Federal participation supplements and 
enhances participation by others, rather than simply replacing their participation. 

• Determine which funding tools and other approaches, such as alternatives to 
investment in new infrastructure, will maximize the impact of any Federal invest¬ 
ment. This step can help expand the capacity to leverage funding resources and pro¬ 
mote shared responsibilities. 

• Ensure that a process is in place for evaluating performance periodically so 
that defined goals, roles, and approaches can be reexamined and modified, as nec¬ 
essary. 

Establish National Goals to Guide Federal Participation 

An initial decision for Congress when evaluating Federal investments concerns 
the goals of the marine transportation system. Clearly defined national goals can 
serve as a basis for guiding Federal participation by charting a clear direction, es¬ 
tablishing priorities among competing issues, specifying the desired results, and lay¬ 
ing the foundation for such other decisions as determining how assistance will be 
provided. At the Federal level, measuring results for Federal programs has been a 
longstanding objective of the Congress. The Government Performance and Results 
Act of 1993 has become the primary legislative framework through which agencies 
are required to set strategic and annual goals that are based on national goals, 
measure performance, and report on the degree to which goals are met and on what 
actions are needed to achieve or modify goals that have not been met. Establishing 
clear goals and performance measures for the marine transportation system is crit¬ 
ical to ensuring both a successful and a fiscally responsible effort. 

Before national goals for the system can be established, however, an in-depth un¬ 
derstanding of the relationship of the system to other transportation modes is re¬ 
quired. Transportation experts highlight the need to view the system in the context 
of the entire transportation system in addressing congestion, mobility, and other 
challenges and, ultimately, investment decisions. For example, congestion challenges 
often occur where modes connect or should connect, such as ports where freight is 
transferred from one mode to another. The connections require coordination of more 
than one mode of transportation and cooperation among multiple transportation 
providers and planners. A systemwide approach to transportation planning and 
funding, as opposed to focus on a single mode or type of travel, could improve the 
focus on outcomes related to customer or community needs. 

Meaningful goal setting also requires a comprehensive understanding of the scope 
and extent of issues and priorities facing the marine transportation system. How¬ 
ever, there are clear signs that certain key issues and priorities are not yet under¬ 
stood well enough to establish meaningful goals for the system. For example, a com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the issues and problems facing the marine transportation 
system has not yet been completed.^® In setting goals for investment decisions, lead- 


did not systematically evaluate these claims regarding new infrastructure investments. 
Recent work has recognized the as yet undefined financial requirements for enhancing the secu¬ 
rity of ports. See U.S. General Accounting Office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Chal¬ 
lenges in Making New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 
i^Pub. L. No. 103-62. 

^’^^The 1999 marine transportation system report identified a number of issues and problems 
facing the marine transportation system. These included increased dredging requirements to ac¬ 
commodate larger container ships, aging and limited capacity of lock and dam systems on inland 
waterways, and congestion due to ineffective intermodal connections. In January 2000, the Sec¬ 
retary of Transportation chartered the Marine Transportation System National Advisory Council 
to help implement the recommendations contained in a report issued by the Department of 
Transportation entitled An Assessment of the U.S. Marine Transportation System: A Report to 
Congress. An interagency committee was also established to facilitate implementation of the rec- 

Continued 
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ing organizations usually perform comprehensive needs assessments to obtain a 
clear understanding of the extent and scope of their issues, problems, and needs 
and, ultimately, to identify resources needed. These assessments should be results- 
oriented in that they determine what is needed to obtain specific outcomes rather 
than what is needed to maintain or expand existing capital stock, Developing such 
information is important for ensuring that goals are framed in an adequate context. 
The call by many ports for Federal assistance in dredging channels or harbors to 
50 feet is an example. Dredging to 50 feet allows a port to accommodate the largest 
of the container ships currently being constructed and placed in service. However, 
developing the capacity to serve such ships is no guarantee that companies with 
such ships will actually choose to use a port. Every port’s desire to be competitive 
by having a 50-foot channel could thus lead to a situation in which the Nation as 
a whole has an overcapacity for accommodating larger ships. The result, at least for 
the excess capacity, would signal an inefficient use of Federal resources that might 
have been put to better use in other ways. 

Define the Federal Role Relative to Other Stakeholders 

Establishing the roles of the Federal, State, and local governments and private 
entities will help to ensure that goals can be achieved. The Federal Government is 
only one of many stakeholders in the marine transportation system. While these 
various stakeholders may all be able to share a general vision of the system, they 
are likely to diverge in the priorities and emphasis they place on specific goals. For 
example, the Federal Government, with its national point of view, is in a much dif¬ 
ferent position than a local port intensely involved in head-to-head competition with 
other ports for the business of shipping companies or other businesses. For a port, 
its own infrastructure is paramount, while the Federal Government’s perspective is 
focused on the national and broader public interest. 

Since there are so many stakeholders involved with the marine transportation 
system, achieving national goals for the system hinges on the ability of the Federal 
Government to forge effective partnerships with nonFederal entities. Decision mak¬ 
ers have to balance national goals with the unique needs and interests of all non¬ 
Federal stakeholders in order to leverage the resources and capabilities that reside 
within State and local governments and the private sector. Future partnering 
among key maritime stakeholders may take on a different form as transportation 
planners begin focusing across transportation modes in making investment decisions 
instead of making investment decisions for each mode separately. The Alameda Cor¬ 
ridor Program in the Los Angeles area provides an example of how effective 
partnering allowed the capabilities of the various stakeholders to be more fully uti¬ 
lized. Called the Alameda Corridor because of the street it parallels, the program 
created a 20-mile, $2.4 billion railroad express line connecting the ports of Los An¬ 
geles and Long Beach to the transcontinental rail network east of downtown Los 
Angeles. The express line eliminates approximately 200 street-level railroad cross¬ 
ings, relieving congestion and improving freight mobility for cargo. This project 
made substantial use of local stakeholders’ ability to raise funds. While the Federal 
Government participated in the cost, its share was only about 20 percent of the total 
cost, most of which was in the form of a loan rather than a grant. 

Just as partnerships offer opportunities, they also pose risks based upon the dif¬ 
ferent interests reflected by each stakeholder. While gaining the opportunity to le¬ 
verage the resources and capabilities of partners, each of these nonFederal entities 
has goals and priorities that are independent of the Federal Government. For the 
Federal Government, there is concern that State and local governments may not 
share the same priorities for use of the Federal funds. This may result in non¬ 
Federal entities replacing or “supplanting” their previous levels of commitment in 
areas with new Federal resources. For example, in the area of port security, there 
is a significant funding need at the local level for overtime pay for police and secu¬ 
rity guards. Given the degree of need, if more Federal funding was made available, 
local interests might push to apply Federal funding in this way, thereby transfer¬ 
ring a previously local function to the Federal arena. In moving toward Federal cov¬ 
erage of basic public services, the Congress and Federal officials would be substan¬ 
tially expanding the Federal role. 


ommendations in the report. Recognizing the need to thoroughly analyze the issues and prob¬ 
lems facing the marine transportation system, the interagency committee is in the process of 
seeking contract support for a comprehensive analysis assessing the future needs and funding 
of the marine transportation system. 

i®U.S. General Accounting Office, U.S. Infrastructure: Funding Trends and Federal Agencies’ 
Investment Estimates, GAO—01-986T (Washington, DC.: July 23, 2001). 
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Develop Funding Tools and Other Approaches That Maximize the Federal Return 

When evaluating Federal investments, a careful choice of the approaches and 
funding tools that would best leverage Federal funds in meeting identified goals 
should be made. A well-designed funding approach can help encourage investment 
by other stakeholders and maximize the application of limited Federal dollars. An 
important step in selecting the appropriate approach is to effectively harness the fi¬ 
nancial capabilities of local, State, and private stakeholders. The Alameda Corridor 
Program is a good example. In this program. State and local stakeholders had both 
a financial incentive to relieve congestion and the commitment and ability to bring 
financial resources to bear. Some other ports may not have the same level of finan¬ 
cial incentives or capabilities to undertake projects largely on their own. For exam¬ 
ple, in studjdng the extent to which Florida ports were able to implement a set of 
security requirements imposed by the State, we found that some ports were able to 
draw on more financial resources than others, based on such factors as size, eco¬ 
nomic climate, and funding base.^'^ While such information would be valuable in 
crafting Federal assistance, it currently is largely unavailable. Relatively little is 
known about the extent of State, local, and private-sector funding resources across 
the country. 

The Federal Government has a variety of funding tools potentially available for 
use such as grants, direct loans, loan guarantees, tax expenditures, and user fees. 
Through cost sharing and other arrangements, the Federal Government can use 
these approaches to help ensure that Federal funds supplement—and not sup¬ 
plant—funds from other stakeholders. For example, an effective use of funding tools, 
with appropriate nonFederal matches and incentives, can be valuable in imple¬ 
menting a national strategy to support Federal port investments, without putting 
the government in the position of choosing winners or losers. 

Federal approaches can take other forms besides those that relate specifically to 
making funding available. These following approaches allow increased output with¬ 
out making major capital investments: 

• Demand management. Demand management is designed to reduce travel at 
the most congested times and on the most congested routes. One demand manage¬ 
ment strategy involves requiring users to pay more to use congested parts of the 
system during such periods, with the idea that the charge will provide an incentive 
for some users to shift their use to a less congested time or to less congested routes 
or transportation modes. On inland waterways, for example, congestion pricing for 
locks—that is, charging a toll during congested periods to reflect the additional cost 
of delay that a vessel imposes on other vessels—might be a way to space out de¬ 
mand on the system. Many economists generally believe that such surcharges or 
tolls enhance economic efficiency by making operators take into account the external 
costs they impose on others in deciding when, where, and how to travel. 

• Technology improvements. Instead of making extensive modifications to infra¬ 
structure such as locks and dams, it may be possible to apply Federal investments 
to technology that makes the existing system more efficient. For example, techno¬ 
logical improvements may be able to help barges on the inland waterways navigate 
locks in inclement weather, thereby reducing delays on the inland waterway system. 

• Maintenance and rehabilitation. Enhancing capacity of existing infrastructure 
through increased maintenance and rehabilitation is an important supplement to, 
and sometimes a substitute for, building new infrastructure. Maintenance and reha¬ 
bilitation can improve the speed and reliability of passenger and freight travel, 
thereby optimizing capital investments. 

Management and operation improvements. Better management and operation of 
existing infrastructure may allow the existing transportation system to accommo¬ 
date additional travel without having to add new infrastructure. For example, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is investigating the possibility of automating the op¬ 
eration of locks and dams on the inland waterways to reduce congestion at bottle¬ 
necks. 

Examining Outcomes to Determine the Effectiveness of Investments 

Regardless of the tools selected, results should be evaluated and lessons learned 
should be incorporated into the decisionmaking process. Evaluating the effectiveness 
of existing or proposed Federal investment programs could provide decisionmakers 
with valuable information for determining whether intended benefits have been 
achieved and whether goals, responsibilities, and approaches should be modified. 


^'^U.S. General Accounting Office, Port Security: Nation Faces Formidable Challenges in Mak¬ 
ing New Initiatives Successful, GAO-02-993T (Washington, DC.: Aug. 5, 2002). 
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Such evaluations are also useful for better ensuring accountability and providing in¬ 
centives for achieving results. 

Leading organizations that we have studied have stressed the importance of de¬ 
veloping performance measures and linking investment decisions and their expected 
outcomes to overall strategic goals and objectives.^® Hypothetically, for example, one 
goal for the marine transportation system might be to increase throughput (that is, 
the volume of cargo) that can be transported through a particular lock and dam sys¬ 
tem on the nation’s inland waterways. A performance measure to gauge the results 
of an investment for this goal might be the increased use (such as number of barges 
passing through per hour) that results from this investment and the economic bene¬ 
fits associated with that increase. 

In summary, Mr. Chairmen, the projected increases in freight tonnage will likely 
place pressures on the nation’s surface transportation systems. Maintaining these 
systems is critical to sustaining America’s economic growth. Therefore, there is a 
need to view various transportation modes from an integrated standpoint, particu¬ 
larly for the purposes of developing and implementing a Federal investment strat¬ 
egy and alternative funding approaches. In such an effort, the framework of goals, 
roles, tools, and evaluation can be particularly helpful—not only for marine trans¬ 
portation funding, but for other modes as well. 

Mr. Chairmen, this concludes my testimony. I will be happy to respond to any 
questions you or other members may have. 


Appendix I: Scope and Methodology 

To determine the amount of Federal expenditures to support the commercial ma¬ 
rine,aviation, and highway transportation systems and the amount of collections 
from Federal assessments on the users of these systems for fiscal years 1999, 2000, 
and 2001, we reviewed prior GAO reports and other relevant documents, and inter¬ 
viewed officials from the Office of Management and Budget and various industry 
representatives. On the basis of this determination, we contacted 15 Federal agen¬ 
cies and asked them to provide information on the expenditures^® and collections^^ 
that were specific to the transportation systems, relying on each agency to identify 
expenditures and collections related to activities that support the transportation 
systems. In addition, we also received data from the U.S. Customs Service on the 
amount of duty collected on commodities imported by the transportation modes. The 
U.S. Customs Service provided estimates, developed by the U.S. Census Bureau, on 
the percent of collections that were attributable to water, sea, and land transpor¬ 
tation modes. We applied these percentages to the total customs duties collected for 
fiscal years 1999, 2000, and 2001 provided by the U.S. Customs Service to compute 
the amount of total customs duties collected by the marine, aviation, and highway 
transportation systems each year. 

We performed limited reasonableness tests on the data by comparing the data 
with the actual trust fund outlays contained in the budget of the U.S. Government 
for fiscal years 2001, 2002, and 2003. Although we had each agency validate the 
data provided, we did not verify agency expenditures and collections. 

To identify initial considerations that could help the Congress in addressing 
whether to change the scope or nature of Federal investments in the marine trans¬ 
portation system, we conducted a review of prior GAO reports and other relevant 
studies to identify managerial best practices in establishing strategic plans and Fed¬ 
eral investment approaches. We also interviewed U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
Department of Transportation officials to obtain information on the current state of 
the commercial marine transportation system, the ability of the system to keep pace 
with growing demand, and activities that are under way to assess the condition and 
capacity of the infrastructure. Our work was carried out from January 2002 to Sep¬ 
tember 2002 in accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 


i®U.S. General Accounting Office, Executive Guide: Leading Practices in Capital Decision- 
Making, GAO/AIMD-99-32 (Washington, DC.: Dec. 1998). 

i^Noncommercial activities, to include Coast Guard missions such as search and rescue and 
drug and migrant interdiction, as well as recreational activities, were excluded from our review 
as our focus was on the commercial marine transportation system. 

2®For the purposes of this report, expenditures are outlays to pay Federal obligations identi¬ 
fied by the agency for each fiscal year to support these systems, but may include payments for 
obligations incurred in previous fiscal years. 

^lAssessment collections are fees and taxes paid by users of a system that were identified 
by the agencies and may include revenues credited to Federal funds, offsetting collections, and 
offsetting revenue. 
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Appendix II: Expenditures for the Marine, Aviation, and Highway 
Transportation Systems by Source of Funds (Fiscal Years 1999-2001) 

Federal agencies spent an average of $3.9 billion annually on the marine trans¬ 
portation system, $10 billion annually on the aviation system, and $25 billion annu¬ 
ally on the highway system. Whereas the primary source of funding for the marine 
transportation system is general tax revenues, the vast majority of Federal funding 
invested in both the aviation and highway systems came from assessments on users 
of the systems. During the 3-year period, general revenues were the funding source 
for 80 percent of the expenditures for the marine transportation system. In contrast, 
assessments on system users were the funding source for 88 percent of the amount 
spent on the aviation system and nearly 100 percent of the amount spent on the 
highway system. 


Table 1: Total Expenditures tor the Marine, Aviation, and Highway Transportation Systems 
Summarized by the Source ot Funds (Fiscal Years 1999—2001) 
dollars In millions 


Sources of funds 

1999 

2000 

2001 

Average 

Marine Transportation System 

General revenues. 

Revenue from system users' . 

. $3,250 

. 467 

$2,994 

902 

$3,117 

876 

$3,120 

748 


. $3,717 

$3,896 

$1,007 

9,438 

$3,993 

$1,070 

9,963 

$3,868 

$1,015 

9,270 

Aviation Transportation System 

General revenues. 

Revenue from system users' . 

. $969 

. 8,410 


. $9,379 

$10,445 

$68 

25,031 

$11,033 

$116 

27,231 

$10,285 

$91 

24,997 

Highway Transportation System 

General revenues. 

Revenue from system users' . 

. $90 

. 22,730 

Total Highway Transportation System . 

. $22,820 

$25,099 

$27,347 

$25,088 


Note: Figures are nominal and have not been adjusted for inflation, 
includes trust fund and reimbursable agency accounts. 

Source: GAO analysis of data provided by agencies that expended funds 


Appendix III: Distribution of Amounts Collected from Users of the 
Transportation Systems (Fiscal Years 1999-2001) 

Federal agencies collected an average of $1 billion annually from users of the ma¬ 
rine transportation system, $11.1 billion annually from users of the aviation system, 
and $33.7 billion annually from users of the highway system. For all three transpor¬ 
tation systems, most of the collections were deposited into trust fund accounts. Dur¬ 
ing the 3-year period, 85 percent of the amounts collected from marine transpor¬ 
tation system users, 94 percent of the amounts collected from aviation system users, 
and nearly 100 percent of the amounts collected from highway system users were 
deposited into trust fund accounts. 

Table 2: Amounts Collected trom Marine, Aviation, and Highway Transportation System Users and 
Accounts Receiving the Collection (Fiscal Years 1999—2001) 
dollars In millions 


Source of funds 


Marine Transportation System 

General fund . 

Trust fund accounts. 

Reimbursable agency acounts. 

Total Marine Transportation System. 

Aviation Transportation System 

General fund . 

Trust fund accounts. 


1999 

2000 

2001 

Average 

$93 

$97 

$99 

$96 

741 

857 

891 

830 

41 

51 

54 

49 

$875 

$1,005 

$1,044 

$975 

$421 

$437 

$466 

$441 

11,663 

9,860 

9,581 

10,368 
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Table 1 -. Amounts Collected trom Marine, Aviation, and Highway Transportation System Users and 
Accounts Receiving the Collection (Fiscal Years 1999—2001)—Continued 
dollars In millions 


Source of funds 1999 2000 2001 Average 


Reimbursable agency acounts. 236 255 265 252 


Total Aviation Transportation System . $12,320 $10,552 $10,312 $11,061 

Highway Transportation System 

General revenues. $1 $2 $2 $2 

Trust fund aocounts. 32,255 35,134 33,683 33,691 

Reimbursable agency acounts. 24 24 22 23 


Total Highway Transportation System . $32,280 $35,160 $33,707 $33,716 


Note: Figures are nominal and have not been adjusted for inflation. 

Source: GAO analysis of data provided by agencies that expended funds 

Appendix IV: Amount Collected From Customs Duties on Commodities 
Transported on the Transportation Systems (Fiscal Years 1999-2001) 

Unlike the fees and teixes on users that are earmarked to support the transpor¬ 
tation systems, customs duties are not an assessment on the system; rather, duties 
are assessed on imported goods transported by the systems. The majority of customs 
duties collected are deposited in the U.S. Treasury’s general fund for the general 
support of Federal activities.^^ On average, the Customs Service reported $19.8 bil¬ 
lion collected annually for commodities imported by the transportation modes, with 
nearly 80 percent collected from the marine system. 


Table 3: Amount of Customs Duties Collected for Commodities Transported on the Marine, 
Aviation, and Highway Transportation Systems, Fiscal Years 1999 through 2001 
dollars In millions 


Transportation System 


Marine. 

Aviation . 

Highway!. 

Total custom duties collected 


1999 


2000 


2001 

Percent 

Average 

Amount 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

$14,310 

75 

$15,624 

76 

$15,637 

79 

$15,190 

3,577 

19 

4,053 

20 

3,371 

17 

3,667 

1,168 

6 

880 

4 

735 

4 

928 

$19,055 


$20,557 


$19,743 


$19,785 


Note: Figures are nominal and have not been adjusted for inflation, 
includes amounts collected by rail. 

Source: GAO computations based on data provided by the U.S. Customs Service. 


Responses by JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question. In your statement, you emphasize the importance of a more system- 
wide approach to Federal transportation programs-and in particular, focus on pro¬ 
moting intermodal approaches to meeting the rapidly growing requirements for 
freight infrastructure. You also proposed use of a framework to assist in refining 
Federal transportation policies focusing on national goals, defining roles of the many 
public and private stakeholders, selecting appropriate government tools to best le¬ 
verage Federal resources, and evaluating performance of programs and policies. Can 
you discuss how this framework might assist the Congress in defining and devel¬ 
oping a coherent national freight policy-and challenges and options that should be 
considered during the forthcoming reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act 
for the 21st Century (TEA-21)? 


^^Under Section 612 of Title 7, about 30 percent of the gross receipts from customs duties 
are designated for agricultural and food programs. In addition, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 3912, all 
duties on guns and ammunitions go to the Migratory Bird Conservation Fund and pursuant to 
26 U.S.C. 9504, duties on fishing tackle and yachts and pleasure craft go to the Sports Fish 
Restoration account of the Aquatic Resources Trust Fund. Tllso, tariffs from wood and certain 
wood products are transferred to the Reforestation Trust Fund up to a total of $30 million (16 
U.S.C. 1606(a)). 
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Response. Moving toward a coherent national freight policy requires solutions 
that cut across modes and better prepare the Nation for the ever-expanding growth 
of international trade. Responding to that challenge requires evaluating the per¬ 
formance of existing legislation and programs in promoting an efficient intermodal 
freight transportation industry, establishing the promotion of an efficient intermodal 
freight industry as a national goal, defining the Federal role relative to other stake¬ 
holders, and developing funding tools and other approaches that maximize the re¬ 
turn on the Federal investment. An elaboration of each component of this frame¬ 
work follows: 

Evaluation of Performance of Existing Legislative Framework and Programs in Pro¬ 
moting an Efficient Intermodal Freight Transportation Industry 

Evaluating the results of Federal investment programs and incorporating lessons 
learned into the decisionmaking process could provide decisionmakers with valuable 
information for determining whether intended benefits have been achieved and 
whether goals, responsibilities, and approaches should be modified. Such evalua¬ 
tions are also useful for better ensuring accountability and providing incentives for 
achieving results. For example, one goal for the marine transportation system might 
be to increase throughput (the volume of cargo) that can be transported through a 
particular lock and dam system on the nation’s inland waterways. A performance 
measure to gauge the results of an investment for this goal might be the increased 
capacity that results from this investment and the economic benefits associated with 
that increase. Assessing progress in achieving this goal is, therefore, dependent on 
carrying out analyses of accurate and complete data. 

Establishing Promotion of an Effieient Intermodal Freight Industry as a National 
Goal to Guide Federal Participation 

There appears to be substantial consensus that promoting an efficient intermodal 
freight industry should be a central national goal for reauthorization of the core 
transportation legislation. The challenge is how to make such language more inte¬ 
gral to the future structure and performance of transportation programs. One shift 
would be to consider articulation of a national goal related to freight/intermodal 
transportation in performance terms—and to structure revised or new programs 
around specific performance goals. 

Clearly, in setting national goals and defining outcomes, the explicit focus would 
be on a system-wide, rather than mode-specific approach to transportation planning 
and funding and could include a focus on outcomes that users—both freight and 
passengers, both intercity and local—desire from the transportation system.^ The 
key for achieving the goals, regardless of how detailed, is to align the goal with the 
roles of the various stakeholders and the funding approaches selected. For example, 
a performance oriented funding system could be developed in which the Federal 
Government would first define certain national interests of the transportation sys¬ 
tem—such as identifying freight corridors of importance to the national economy— 
then set national performance standards for those systems that States and localities 
must meet. Federal funds would be distributed to those entities that are addressing 
national interests and established standards. Any Federal funds remaining after 
meeting the performance standards could then be used for whatever transportation 
purpose the State or locality deems most appropriate to achieve State or local mobil¬ 
ity goals. 

Another feature of performance goals could include a focus on congestion, which 
is increasingly affecting travel times and the reliability of transportation systems. 
In the aggregate, congestion results in thousands of hours of delay every day, which 
can translate into costs such as lost productivity and increased fuel consumption. 
In addition, a decrease in travel reliability imposes costs on the traveler in terms 
of raising the cost of moving goods resulting in higher prices for consumers. While 
there is some evidence that freight transportation costs related to managing busi¬ 
ness operations have decreased as a percentage of gross national product (indicating 
that producers and manufacturers adjust to transportation supply by switching 
modes or altering delivery schedules to avoid delays and resulting cost increases), 
these adaptations by businesses represent economic inefficiencies that can be very 
costly. Increasing congestion can cause businesses to avoid a substantial number of 
trips that might result in a corresponding loss of the benefits of those trips. 

National goals for the transportation system could also recognize that the concept 
of capacity is broader than just the physical characteristics of the transportation 
network (e.g., the number of lane-miles of road or locks on a waterway). The capac- 


^U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775, (Washington, DC: Aug. 2002). 
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ity of transportation systems is also determined by how well they are managed and 
operated. Evidence has mounted that congestion on highways was in part due to 
poor management of traffic flows on the connectors between highways and poor 
management in clearing roads that are blocked due to accidents, inclement weather, 
or construction. For example, in the 75 metropolitan areas studied by the Texas 
Transportation Institute, 54 percent of annual vehicle delays in 2000 were due to 
incidents such as breakdowns or crashes. In addition, the Oak Ridge National Lab¬ 
oratory reported that, nationwide, significant delays are caused by work zones on 
highways; poorly timed traffic signals; and snow, ice, and fog.^ 

Another dimension of sound and efficient transportation systems that could he de¬ 
fined in national goals is the recognition of full life-cycle costs and benefits of var¬ 
ious transportation programs, and building that concept into system-wide transpor¬ 
tation planning and funding. Cost-benefit frameworks that transportation agencies 
currently use to evaluate various transportation projects could he more comprehen¬ 
sive in considering a wider array of social and economic costs and benefits, recog¬ 
nizing transportation systems’ links to each other and to other social and financial 
systems. A model worthy of exploration is the Federal Transit Administration New 
Starts Program, where projects compete nationally, and are all scored not only for 
their projected transportation benefits but also for their effectiveness in assuring 
provisions are made to cover the long term operational costs of the system. 

Defining the Federal Role Relative to Other Stakeholders 

A central challenge of developing and refining national transportation policies and 
programs, particularly relative to freight transportation, is the intersection of public 
and private interests. A specific role issue surrounding development and refinement 
of a national freight transportation policy is the Federal vs. the State and local role 
in selecting and prioritizing freight projects. The structure of the core highway and 
transit programs since passage of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act of 1991 (ISTEA) is to delegate decisionmaking and project prioritization to 
States and metropolitan planning organizations (MPOs). Because control of trans¬ 
portation investment decisions has heen delegated to State and local governments, 
freight projects funded through programs such as the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Program (CMAQ), the National Highway System (NHS), and the Surface 
Transportation Program (STP) have to be identified as priorities within the State 
and MPO planning processes. In contrast. Federal discretionary grant programs 
such as the National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordinated Border 
Infrastructure programs (Borders and Corridors programs) provides funds over and 
above the annual State highway apportionment. Therefore, to address the role 
issues, congressional action could be guided by assessment of the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of programs that require freight projects to be identified as prior¬ 
ities within the State and MPO-led planning processes (CMAQ, NHS, and STP) rel¬ 
ative to the experience with programs funded with resources over and above the reg¬ 
ular formula allocations to the States (Borders and Corridors programs). 

The diverse proposals put forth by various freight interests range from expanding 
eligibility and funding of any or all of these existing programs to numerous pro¬ 
posals for new freight set-aside programs. Thus, a central decision point for the Con¬ 
gress in defining a national freight policy is determination of the extent to which 
incentives can be refined sufficiently to enable local transportation planning to re¬ 
flect national interests and priorities for intermodal freight needs or whether a di¬ 
rectly federally administered program holds greater promise to efficiently meet the 
critical needs of this key segment of the transportation industry. 

Developing Funding Tools and Other Approaehes That Maximize the Return on the 
Federal Investment 

Our recent mobility report on strategies for enhancing mobility identified the need 
for using a full range of tools to achieve desired mobility outcomes, providing more 
financing options, and developing additional revenue sources.^ While new construc¬ 
tion may hold some promise to ease congestion in certain bottlenecks, it is not al¬ 
ways a viable solution due to cost, land, regulatory, or administrative constraints. 
Thus, balanced attention and priority needs to be given to using noncapital alter¬ 
natives to meet capital investment needs. In December 1998, GAO reported that 
leading private sector and public organizations consider just such alternatives in 


^S.M. Chin, O. Franzede, D.L. Greene, H.L. Hwang, and R. Gibson, Temporary Losses of Ca¬ 
pacity Study and Impacts on Performance, Report No. ORNL/TM—2002/3 (Oak Ridge, TN: Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, May 2002). 

3U.S. General Accounting Office, Surfaee and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775, (Washington, DC: Aug. 2002). 
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their capital decisionmaking process."*^ These alternatives can include (1) improving 
the management and operation of the existing system by increasing corrective and 
preventative maintenance and rehabilitation and (2) managing or reducing travel 
demand through pricing incentives. For example, capacity can be enhanced by per¬ 
forming needed maintenance on existing transportation systems to improve the 
speed and reliability of passenger as well as freight travel. In addition, investing 
in Intelligent Transportation Systems—technologies that enhance the safety, effi¬ 
ciency, and effectiveness of the transportation network—can serve as another way 
of increasing capacity and mobility without making major capital investments.® Fi¬ 
nally, instituting tolls or fees during peak travel times may lead people to schedule 
recreational trips or move freight during less congested times or by alternate routes. 

Regarding financing, the current system of financing surface and maritime trans¬ 
portation projects limits options for addressing mobility challenges. Separate fund¬ 
ing for each mode at the Federal, State, and local level can make it difficult to con¬ 
sider possible efficient and effective ways for enhancing mobility. Providing more 
flexibility in funding across modes could help address this limitation. Transportation 
experts have also expressed concern that “earmarking” or designation by the Con¬ 
gress of Federal funds for particular transportation projects bypasses traditional 
planning processes used to identify the highest priority projects, thus potentially 
limiting transportation agencies’ options for addressing the most severe mobility 
challenges. Bypassing transportation planning processes can also result in logical 
connections or interconnections between projects being overlooked. 

The public sector could expand support for alternative financing mechanisms to 
access new sources of capital and stimulate additional investment in surface and 
maritime transportation infrastructure. These mechanisms include both newly 
emerging and existing financing techniques such as providing credit assistance to 
State and local governments for capital projects and using tax policy to provide in¬ 
centives to the private sector for investing in surface and maritime transportation 
infrastructure. However, these mechanisms currently provide only a small portion 
of the total funding that is needed for capital investment and are not, by them¬ 
selves, a major strategy for addressing mobility challenges. Furthermore some of 
these mechanisms, such as Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles, could create dif¬ 
ficulties for State and local agencies to address future transportation problems, be¬ 
cause agencies would be reliant on future Federal revenues to repay the bonds.® 

Finally, a key issue is how Federal revenues are raised and what level of funding 
is targeted. New or increased taxes or other fees imposed on the freight sector, while 
never an attractive option, could also help fund mobility improvements. For exam¬ 
ple, one way to raise revenue for funding mobility improvements would be to in¬ 
crease taxes on heavy trucks that move freight. According to FHWA, heavy trucks 
(weighing over 55,000 pounds) cause a disproportionate amount of damage to the 
nation’s highways and have not paid a corresponding share for the cost of pavement 
damage they cause. 

Better aligning sources of revenues or user fees with actual use and damage, in¬ 
cluding contributions to congestion and pollution, hold promise to not only provide 
a source of revenue, but to promote more efficient use of congested infrastructure. 
Congestion is in part due to inefficient pricing of the infrastructure because users— 
whether they are drivers on a highway or barge operators moving through a lock— 
do not pay the full costs they impose on the system and on other users for their 
use of the system. If travelers and freight carriers had to pay a higher cost for using 
transportation systems during peak periods to reflect the full costs they impose, 
they would have an incentive to avoid or reschedule some trips and to load vehicles 
more fully, resulting in less congestion. 


^U.S. General Accounting Office, Executive Guide: Leading Practices in Capital Decision-Mak¬ 
ing, GAO/AIMD-99-32, (Washington, DC: Dec. 1998). 

^Intelligent transportation systems include technologies that improve traffic flow by adjusting 
traffic flow on highways; facilitating traffic flow at toll plazas; alerting emergency management 
services to the locations of crashes; increasing the efficiency of transit fare payment systems; 
and other actions. 

®U.S. General Accounting Office, Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing Mecha¬ 
nisms for Surface Transportation, GAO-02-1126T, (Washington, DC: Sept. 25, 2002). In addi¬ 
tion, a broad review of the performance of Innovative Finance alternatives has recently been 
released by a FHWA contractor. See Performance Review of U.S. DOT Innovative Finance Initia¬ 
tives, Cambridge Systematics, Inc., July 2002. 
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Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 
AND Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Freight transportation is expected to double in the next 20 years. This 
increase in freight traffic will occur at the same time that congestion on our roads 
is already at levels many of us consider unacceptable. Clearly, capacity issues have 
to be at the top of our list as we bepn to reauthorize our surface transportation 
programs. However, in addition to building new physical capacity, we will need to 
seek ways to squeeze more out of our existing transportation infrastructure through 
intelligent transportation systems, better operations, and perhaps a more efficient 
mix of transportation choices. Please give your thoughts on what we can do when 
we reauthorize Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) to get the 
most efficient use out of our transportation infrastructure. 

Response. Our recent work on surface and maritime transportation mobility pro¬ 
vides insight on several strategies that offer promise for enhancing the efficiency of 
the transportation infrastructure and addressing mobility challenges, especially 
growing congestion.'^ We developed these strategies based upon expert opinion 
drawn from two panels of surface and maritime transportation experts that we con¬ 
vened in April 2002. These strategies include: 

Strategy 1: Encourage the development of transportation planning and funding 
systems that focus on the entire surface and maritime transportation system rather 
than on specific modes or types of travel to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Some 
examples of alternative planning and funding systems include the following: 

• Performance-oriented funding system. The Federal Government would define 
certain national interests of the transportation system, set national performance 
standards for those systems, and distribute Federal funds to entities that address 
national interests and meet the performance standards. 

• Federal financial reward-based system. Federal support would reward those 
States or localities that apply Federal money to gain efficiencies in their transpor¬ 
tation systems, or tie transportation projects to land use and other local policies to 
achieve community and environmental goals, as well as mobility goals. 

• System with different Federal matching criteria for different types of expendi¬ 
tures that might reflect Federal priorities. For example, if infrastructure preserva¬ 
tion became a higher national priority than building new capacity, matching re¬ 
quirements could be changed to a 60 percent Federal share for building new phys¬ 
ical capacity and an 80 percent Federal share for preservation. 

• System in which State and local governments pay for a larger share of trans¬ 
portation projects, which might provide them with incentives to invest in more cost- 
effective projects. Reducing the Federal match for projects in all modes may give 
States and localities more fiscal responsibility for projects they are planning. If cost 
savings resulted, these entities might have more funds available to address other 
mobility challenges. Making Federal matching requirements equal for all modes 
may avoid creating incentives to pursue projects in one mode that might be less ef¬ 
fective than projects in other modes. 

Strategy 2: Use a full range of techniques to achieve desired mobility outcomes. 
The techniques that offer promise for achieving more efficient use of the transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure are as follows: 

• Increase infrastructure maintenance and rehabilitation. An emphasis on en¬ 
hancing capacity from existing infrastructure through increased corrective and pre¬ 
ventive maintenance and rehabilitation is an important supplement to, and some¬ 
times a substitute for, building new infrastructure. Maintaining and rehabilitating 
transportation systems can improve the speed and reliability of passenger and 
freight travel, thereby optimizing capital investments. 

• Improve management and operations. Better management and operation of ex¬ 
isting surface and maritime transportation infrastructure is another technique for 
enhancing mobility because it may allow the existing transportation system to ac¬ 
commodate additional travel without having to add new infrastructure. For exam¬ 
ple, the Texas Transportation Institute reported that coordinating traffic signal tim¬ 
ing with changing traffic conditions could improve flow on congested roadways. 
Shifting the focus of transportation planning from building capital facilities to an 
“operations mindset” may require a cultural shift in many transportation institu¬ 
tions, particularly in the public sector, so that the organizational structure, hier- 


'^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strat¬ 
egies for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02—775 (Washington, DC: Aug. 30, 
2002) and U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Challenges 
and Strategies for Enhancing Mobility, GAO—02-1132T (Washington, DC: Sept. 30, 2002). 
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archy, and rewards and incentives are all focused on improving transportation man¬ 
agement and operations.® 

• Increase investment in technology. Increasing public sector investment in In¬ 
telligent Transportation System (ITS) technologies that are designed to enhance the 
safety, efficiency, and effectiveness of the transportation network, can serve as a 
way of increasing capacity and mobility without making major capital investments. 
ITS includes technologies that improve traffic flow by adjusting signals, facilitating 
traffic flow at toll plazas, alerting emergency management services to the locations 
of crashes, increasing the efficiency of transit fare pajunent systems, and other ac¬ 
tions. Other technological improvements include increasing information available to 
users of the transportation system to help people avoid congested areas and to im¬ 
prove customer satisfaction with the system. 

• Use demand management techniques. Another approach to reducing congestion 
without making major capital investments is to use demand management tech¬ 
niques to reduce the number of vehicles traveling at the most congested times and 
on the most congested routes. One type of demand management for travel on public 
roads is to make greater use of pricing incentives. In particular, some economists 
have proposed using congestion pricing that involves charging surcharges or tolls to 
drivers who choose to travel during peak periods when their use of the roads in¬ 
creases congestion. These surcharges might help reduce congestion by providing in¬ 
centives for travelers to share rides, use transit, travel at less congested (generally 
off-peak) times and on less congested routes, or make other adjustments. The sur¬ 
charges may also lead businesses to move freight during less congested times or by 
alternate routes. At the same time, congestion pricing generates more revenues that 
can be targeted to alleviating congestion in those specific corridors. In addition to 
pricing incentives, other demand management techniques that encourage ride-shar¬ 
ing through carpools and vanpools may also be useful in reducing congestion. We 
note, however, that demand management techniques on roads, particularly those in¬ 
volving pricing, often provoke strong political opposition and raise equity issues that 
arise from the potentially regressive nature of these charges (i.e., the surcharges 
constitute a larger portion of the earnings of lower income households and therefore 
impose a greater financial burden on them). 

Strategy 3: Provide more options for financing mobility improvements and con¬ 
sider additional sources of revenue. There are three potential elements to this strat¬ 
egy, as follows: 

• Increase funding flexibility. The current system of financing surface and mari¬ 
time transportation projects limits options for addressing mobility challenges. For 
example, separate funding for each mode at the Federal, State, and local level can 
make it difficult to consider possible efficient and effective ways for enhancing mo¬ 
bility. Providing more flexibility in funding across modes could help address this 
limitation. 

• Expand support for alternative financing mechanisms. The public sector could 
also expand its financial support for alternative financing mechanisms to access new 
sources of capital and stimulate additional investment in surface and maritime 
transportation infrastructure. These mechanisms include both newly emerging and 
existing financing techniques such as providing credit assistance to State and local 
governments for capital projects and using tax policy to provide incentives to the 
private sector for investing in surface and maritime transportation infrastructure.® 
These mechanisms currently provide a small portion of the total funding that is 
needed for capital investment and some of them could create future funding difficul¬ 
ties for State and local agencies because they involve greater borrowing from the 
private sector. 

• Consider new revenue sources. A possible future shortage of revenues may 
limit efforts to address mobility challenges, according to many of the panelists that 
we consulted. For example, some panelists said that because of the increasing use 
of alternative fuels, revenues from the gas tax are expected to decrease, possibly 
limiting funds available to finance future transportation projects. One method of 
raising revenue is for counties and other regional authorities to impose sales taxes 
for funding transportation projects. A number of counties have already passed such 
taxes and more are being considered nationwide. However, several panelists ex¬ 
pressed concerns that this method might not be the best option for addressing mo¬ 
bility challenges because (1) moving away from transportation user charges to sales 
taxes that are not directly tied to the use of transportation systems weakens the 


^Joseph M. Sussman, “Transitions in the World of Transportation: A Systems View,” Trans¬ 
portation Quarterly 56 (2002): 21—22. 

®See U.S. General Accounting Office, Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing 
Mechanisms for Surface Transportation, GAOl-02—1126T (Washington, DC: Sept. 25, 2002). 
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ties between transportation planning and finance and (2) counties and other teixing 
authorities may be able to bypass traditional State and metropolitan planning proc¬ 
esses because sales taxes provide them with their owns funding sources for trans¬ 
portation. 

New or increased taxes or other fees imposed on the freight sector could also help 
fund mobility improvements, for example, by increasing taxes on freight trucking. 
The Joint Committee on Teixation estimated that raising the ceiling on the tax paid 
by heavy vehicles to $1,900 could generate about $100 million per year.^^ Another 
revenue raising method would be to dedicate more of the revenues from taxes on 
alternative fuels, such as gasohol, to the Highway Trust Fund rather than to Treas¬ 
ury’s general fund, as currently happens. However, this would decrease the amount 
of funds available for other Federal programs. Finally, pricing strategies, mentioned 
earlier in this statement as a technique to reduce congestion, are also possible addi¬ 
tional sources of revenue for transportation purposes. 

Question 2. We clearly have significant freight transportation needs across our 
Nation. How do we determine what our freight priorities should be? Do we have suf¬ 
ficient information to determine which freight corridors, border crossings, ports, 
intermodal facilities, and connectors should be our top funding priorities? Where is 
our freight infrastructure least efficient and where is the growth expected to occur? 

Response. GAO has not performed work in this area. Therefore, we are unable 
to directly address your questions concerning the nation’s freight priorities. We be¬ 
lieve, however, that the Federal programs established in core transportation legisla¬ 
tion should be evaluated to determine the extent to which these programs are en¬ 
hancing freight transportation. As such, we are currently working with your staffs 
to undertake such work. 

It would be prudent to evaluate the results of Federal programs to determine if 
programs are enhancing freight transportation. There appears to be substantial con¬ 
sensus that the reliability and effectiveness of the nation’s freight transportation 
system is being constrained because of increasing demand and capacity limitations. 
Projected increases in the volume of freight being transported over the nation’s 
transportation infrastructure and changes in the freight industry, such as just-in- 
time delivery and e-commerce, are placing new demands on the transportation sys¬ 
tem by requiring more freight to be shipped more frequently over the system. Fur¬ 
thermore, capacity and mobility limitations of the existing infrastructure-such as 
the need for deeper harbor channels to accommodate bigger ships, terminal capacity/ 
expansion limitations, congestion on intermodal connectors, and aging and limited 
low-capacity locks on our nation’s rivers-could potentially pose threats to our ability 
to move goods efficiently. While system stakeholders have maintained that demand 
and capacity limitations have not received the attention necessary to meet projected 
needs, these issues have not been evaluated on a system-wide basis. 

Although the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) and 
TEA-21 allowed transportation planners to consider freight transportation require¬ 
ments when developing transportation plans and making investment decisions, 
freight carriers and users have questioned whether the mandate set forth in core 
transportation legislation has been successful. Because control of transportation in¬ 
vestment decisions has been delegated to State and local governments, freight 
projects funded through most of the programs have to be identified as priorities 
within the State and metropolitan planning organization (MPO) planning processes. 
States and MPOs, however, must weigh the need for freight transportation projects 
against priorities for other transportation projects. Furthermore, freight systems are 
global in scope whereas the perspective of State and local planners is limited to the 
area over which they have jurisdiction. 

In our recent report on maritime finance,!^ we provide a framework for national 
infrastructure investment. The first component of this framework calls for evalu¬ 
ating results and incorporating lessons learned into the decisionmaking process. We 
are currently working with your staffs to evaluate many of these freight transpor¬ 
tation issues. 

Question 3. The Borders and Corridors programs have not worked very well. One 
improvement we should consider is to revise this program to encourage public-pri¬ 
vate partnerships through a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other cre¬ 
ative incentives. How else can we improve the Borders and Corridors programs to 
target the highest priority freight corridors and intermodal facilities? 


U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Financing: Factors Affecting Highway Trust 
Fund Revenues, GAO—02-667T (Washin^on, DC: May 9, 2002). 

iiU.S. General Accounting Office, Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Frame¬ 
work for Infrastructure Investments, GAO-02-1033, (Washington, DC: Sept. 9, 2002). 
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Response. In your question, you raised concern that the Borders and Corridors 
programs have not worked well and inquired about approaches (other than innova¬ 
tive finance and incentives) that might improve the programs. Absent an evaluation 
of the programs, we are not able to take a position on whether the programs have 
been successful in advancing freight projects. We can, however, provide information 
on noncapital alternatives to meet capital investment needs based on our recent 
work on surface and maritime transportation mobility. 

According to a report issued by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA),!® 
since States and MPOs must balance competing priorities for scarce transportation 
funding, the project prioritization process established in ISTEA and TEA-21 may 
serve to detract focus from freight projects within the State and MPO decision¬ 
making process. A common complaint of freight carriers and users of the system is 
that freight issues cannot compete with other politically popular projects, such as 
passenger projects. The Borders and Corridors programs, established in TEA-21, 
addressed this difficulty by providing funds over and above the annual State high¬ 
way apportionment. 

The FHWA report also notes that although the programs have been a good source 
of funding for freight projects, the programs have purportedly been oversubscribed 
and much of the program funds have been earmarked for non-freight projects. The 
apparent demand for funds under these programs suggests that there is a need for 
such programs. As previously noted, we are not able to take a position on whether 
the programs have been successful. We can, however, provide strategies that could 
be considered when developing the legislative reauthorization package. 

In our recent mobility report on strategies for enhancing mobility, we identified 
the need for using a full range of tools to achieve desired program outcomes. While 
new construction may hold some promise to ease congestion in certain bottlenecks, 
it is not always a viable solution due to cost, land, regulatory, or administrative con¬ 
straints. Therefore, noncapital alternatives to meet capital investment needs should 
also be considered. These alternatives can include improving the management and 
operation of the existing system through corrective and preventative maintenance 
and rehabilitation and/or managing or reducing travel demand through pricing in¬ 
centives. Another alternative we proposed in our mobility report involves instituting 
tolls or fees during peak travel times which may lead people to schedule recreational 
trips or move freight during less congested times or be alternate routes. 

Question 4: One way to squeeze more capacity out of existing infrastructure is 
through more rapid deployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems and an in¬ 
creased focus on the operations and management of regional transportation systems. 
How much potential do Intelligent Transportation System initiatives have for im¬ 
proving the efficiency of freight operations and what can we do to promote the devel¬ 
opment of a freight-friendly ITS infrastructure? 

Response. We have not done any recent work to evaluate Intelligent Transpor¬ 
tation Systems (ITS) initiatives or to identify strategies for promoting “freight- 
friendly” ITS infrastructure. As noted in our response to question 1, however, our 
recent work on strategies for addressing mobility provides information about Intel¬ 
ligent Transportation Systems (ITS). The Department of Transportation’s ITS pro¬ 
gram applies proven and emerging technologies-drawn from computer hardware and 
software systems, telecommunications, navigation, and other systems-to surface 
transportation. In fiscal year 2001, nearly 50 percent of FHWA’s $387.2 million re¬ 
search and technology budget was allocated to intelligent transportation systems. 

A number of intelligent transportation systems offer promise for improving the effi¬ 
ciency of freight transportation. For example, highway-rail intersection systems are 
being developed to coordinate traffic signal operations and train movement and no¬ 
tify drivers of approaching trains using in-vehicle warning systems. Also, commer¬ 
cial vehicle intelligent transportation systems are being developed that will apply 
technologies to improve the safety and productivity of commercial vehicles and driv¬ 
ers, reduce commercial vehicles’ operations costs, and facilitate regulatory processes 
for the trucking industry and government agencies. 

Question 5. What can we do to promote better regional freight planning and how 
do we ensure that planning agencies take a comprehensive, intermodal approach to 
infrastructure planning and development? In particular, when it comes to freight, 
how do we bring the private sector into the public planning process? 


^^U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775, (Washington, DC: Aug. 30, 2002). 

i^Federal Highway Administration, Freight Financing Options for National Freight Produc¬ 
tivity, (Washington, DC: Apr. 2001). 

1‘^U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Research: Systematic Selection and Evaluation 
Processes Needed for Research Program, GAO—02-573 (Washington, DC: May 24, 2002). 
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Response. GAO has not reviewed the freight planning process. We are therefore 
unable to proffer suggestions on how the process can be improved. At this time, we 
are planning to undertake work that would allow us to more fully address this ques¬ 
tion. 

We can provide the following observations based on our recent work on surface 
and maritime transportation mobility and expert panels we convened to discuss 
major transportation issues: 

• Planning with a regional focus. Experts participating in a conference we spon¬ 
sored on June 14, 2001 to discuss major transportation issues raised concerns about 
integrating freight needs into transportation planning and investment decisions.'^® 
Conference speakers supported more planning with a regional focus-with participa¬ 
tion by Federal, State, and local entities-to make better use of Federal transpor¬ 
tation assistance. 

• Modal limitations. Experts participating in a conference we sponsored on Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1999 noted that freight stakeholders must become full partners in making 
transportation policy so that surface transportation investments are linked to 
freight needs.Facilitating freight users’ and suppliers’ involvement in transpor¬ 
tation policy will enhance the nation’s ability to move freight seamlessly across dif¬ 
ferent transportation systems. In addition, manufacturers and freight companies re¬ 
gard the Department of Transportation’s “stovepipe” organization as a major obsta¬ 
cle to working with the Federal Government. They find it difficult to discuss inter- 
modal projects or emerging issues with a single DOT agency that is responsible only 
for highway or maritime issues. 

• Knowledge/expertise. The January 26, 1999 conference participants also noted 
that the public sector must better understand the needs and problems of moving 
freight nationally and regionally. State transportation departments and MPOs, how¬ 
ever, may not have sufficient expertise, or in some cases, authority to effectively 
identify and implement mobility improvements across modes or types of travel. 

• Research. The January 26, 1999 participants noted that Federal policymakers 
should renew their commitment to funding nationally important research. While 
TEA-21 substantially increased States’ research funding, it considerably reduced 
funds for Federal research. State research programs focus on short-term practical 
problems whereas Federal research focuses on long-term and high-risk research, 
intermodal problems, and transportation policies. 

• Best practices. In our recently issued mobility report, experts offered the Ala¬ 
meda Corridor as an example of successful cooperation and coordination of freight 
needs. The Alameda Corridor is designed to improve cargo movement from Califor¬ 
nia’s ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach to the rest of the country. Its planning, 
financing, and building required cooperation among private railroads, the local port 
authorities, the cities of Los Angeles and Long Beach, community groups along the 
corridor, the State of California, and the Federal Government. 

Question 6 (from Senator Jeffords). I have a hypothesis that if more was done to 
provide strategic investment in rail infrastructure, we could reduce congestion on 
our highways and improve the quality air we breathe. For instance, in Chicago, it 
is my understanding that a majority of the truck traffic in the metro area is a result 
of cargo being off loaded from one rail line and being shipped to another part of 
town to be loaded on another train to continue its journey. If funding were made 
available for improving rail-to-rail connections in the Chicago area, what kind of ef¬ 
fect would consolidating rail yards and rail lines in the Chicago area have on truck 
traffic on the highway system? 

Response. GAO has not conducted work on rail-to-rail connections in the Chicago 
area and therefore, we are unable to comment on the effect consolidating rail yards 
and lines in the Chicago area would have on truck traffic. 


Statement of Katie Dusenbeeey, Chaieman, Aeizona Depaetment of 
Teanspoetation Boaed 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to present to you today the views of the Arizona Department of Trans- 


i®U.S. General Accounting Office, Physical Infrastructure: Crosscutting Issues Planning Con¬ 
ference Report, GAO—02—139, (Washington, DC: Oct. 1, 2001). 

i^U.S. (jreneral Accounting Office, Surface Transportation: Moving into the 21st Century, GAO/ 
RCED-99-176, (Washington, DC: May 1, 1999). 

iiU.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO—02—775 (Washington, DC: Aug. 30, 2002). 
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portation Board regarding the Hoover Dam Bypass Project and the impact on com¬ 
mercial trucking. 

For the record, my name is Katie Dusenberry, and I am the chairman of the Ari¬ 
zona Department of Transportation Board. The Board is responsible for a variety 
of transportation activities prescribed by Arizona statute. 

Introduction 

Over the past 10 years, there has been a significant growth in freight due to im¬ 
provements in manufacturing processes and new technologies. This growth, while 
important for economic vitality, stresses our trade gateways and corridors. U.S. 
DOT has estimated that freight traffic will double over the next 20 years making 
the condition of these trade corridors even more critical. Our economic growth and 
ability to maintain a competitive edge in international markets depends on the con¬ 
dition and capacity of these trade corridors to accommodate the ever increasing 
freight traffic. 

History 

U.S. Highway 93 is part of the major transportation network in the western 
United States and is the primary, direct north-south connecting highway linking 
two major metropolitan cities, Phoenix, Arizona and Las Vegas, Nevada, in two of 
the fastest growing States in the United States. U.S. 93 is one of the highway seg¬ 
ments that makes up the route from Mexico City, Mexico to Edmonton, Canada 
known as the CANAMEX Corridor. This corridor was formally designated as a high- 
priority trade corridor by the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. 
The Corridor runs from Mexico City to 1-19 in Nogales to Tucson, I-IO from Tucson 
to Phoenix, US 93 in the vicinity of Phoenix to the Nevada Border, US 93 from Ari¬ 
zona to Las Vegas and 1-15 from Las Vegas through Montana to Edmonton, Can¬ 
ada. 

The CANAMEX Corridor represents an opportunity for economic development 
that facilitates trade and encourages economic growth throughout the region. The 
interest in developing this Corridor is to facilitate transportation distribution, com¬ 
merce and tourism. A preliminary study of the potential positive economic impact 
if the CANAMEX Corridor is fully developed suggests over a 30 year period: 

• Economic development (value added) of $1.2 billion; 

• Economic efficiencies of $509 million; 

• Approximately 1,900 new permanent jobs. 

These figures reflect completion of a number of projects within the Corridor in¬ 
cluding the Hoover Dam Bypass project. 

Prior to the terrorist attacks on 9/11/01, the direct route for all traffic, including 
commercial trucks, to reach either Arizona or Nevada was a road across the top of 
Hoover Dam consisting of two lanes of traffic, one in each direction. The approach 
from Arizona to the Hoover Dam consists of approximately 1.2 miles of roadway and 
from Nevada, 2.2 miles of roadway. On the approach to Hoover Dam from both Ari¬ 
zona and Nevada, steep grades, hairpin turns, and inadequate sight distance are en¬ 
countered by freight and passenger traffic reducing speeds to between 8 to 18 MPH. 
Commercial trucks are often too large to pass each other on the extreme hairpin 
curves and must come to a complete stop. On both the Arizona and Nevada ap¬ 
proaches, the grades are greater than 6 percent. The existing 6.3 miles north and 
south of the Dam requires an average of 16.5 minutes to cross due to the nature 
of the road and the traffic on the Dam itself. To remedy the inadequacy of this 
route, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) in cooperation with the States 
of Arizona and Nevada and other affected Federal and State agencies has taken a 
leadership role in developing plans to construct a new bridge to cross the Colorado 
River in the vicinity of Hoover Dam. This bridge is entirely on Federal property and 
therefore should be largely a Federal financial responsibility. 

Since 9/11/01, the road across the Hoover Dam has been closed to commercial 
trucking and over 2,100 trucks per day are now detoured to other highways. Com¬ 
mercial truck traffic must now route through Laughlin, an additional 23 miles or 
1^0 an additional 70 miles, adding dozens of travel miles to each trip. This creates 
a negative financial impact of $30 million per year, based on only the additional 
mileage, which is ultimately passed on to the consumer. The detours currently being 
used by commercial trucks are not designed to handle this traffic volume and 
weight. The Hoover Dam crossing is the only major highway in the Nation with on¬ 
going restrictions as a result of the terrorist attack. 
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Purpose of Project 

The purpose of the project, a joint effort among Arizona, Nevada and the Federal 
Government is to significantly reduce traffic on the road atop the Hoover Dam and 
will accomplish the following objectives: 

• Remove a major bottleneck to interstate and international commerce and trav¬ 
el by reducing traffic congestion and accidents in this segment of the major commer¬ 
cial route. 

• Separate tourist and commercial traffic to reduce congestion. 

• Improve efficiency and reduce cost to the shippers of freight by reducing travel 
time. 

• Replace an inadequate federally owned highway river crossing, first con¬ 
structed over 60 years ago, with a new bridge that meets current roadway design 
criteria and improves both vehicle and truck capacity on U.S. 93 in the area of the 
Dam. 

• Minimize the potential for pedestrian—vehicle accidents on the Dam crest and 
on the Nevada and Arizona approaches. 

• Protect the Hoover Dam, visitors, employees, equipment, and power generation 
capabilities and Colorado River waters while enhancing the visitors’ experience at 
Hoover Dam. 

The FHWA recommended the Sugarloaf alignment as the best location to con¬ 
struct the bridge. This location is approximately 1,500 feet downstream from Hoover 
Dam. This site requires constructing 2.2 miles of highway approach in Nevada and 
approximately 1.2 miles of highway approach in Arizona and a 2,000-foot long 
bridge. 

Travel Times 

The current travel time across the top of the Hoover Dam averages 16.5 minutes 
up to 60 minutes during peak hours. The proposed bypass bridge and approaches 
would reduce the travel time to only 6 minutes. 

When accidents occur on and near the Dam, significant traffic backups of over ten 
to 15 miles result. Since there are no alternative routes to which traffic can shift, 
this results in delays ranging from two to 5 hours for motorists. There have been 
incidents of up to 18 hours delay. 

Accident Statistics 

The number of tourists traveling to the Lake Mead Recreational Area and Hoover 
Dam was 1.03 million in 1997 and was projected to increase to 1.6 million in 1999. 
Since 1964 more than 500 accidents have occurred in the 3.4 mile stretch of high¬ 
way on or near the Hoover Dam. Commercial trucks were involved in 96 of these 
accidents. Forty-three accidents between 1985 and 1991 involved one or more per¬ 
sonal injuries, including two fatalities. In each accident, the cause was partially at¬ 
tributable to sharp curves, narrow highway widths, insufficient shoulder widths, 
poor sight distance and slow travel speeds. Especially in regards to freight traffic, 
the previous configuration of putting trucks across the Hoover Dam with two-lane 
traffic, steep approaches, sharp curves at the entrances and heavy pedestrian traffic, 
the Hoover Dam was a serious accident location. 

One mile of the Hoover Dam road reflects a much higher accident rate than the 
three-mile adjoining segments. The half-mile segments of US 93 approaching the 
Dam have an accident rate of 3.97 per million vehicle miles traveled. That rate is 
over three times the Nevada average of 1.15 per million vehicle miles traveled for 
rural principal arterial routes. 

Traffic on the road across the Hoover Dam was 5,500 vehicles per day in 1993 
and currently is 11,500 vehicles per day. 18 percent to 20 percent was truck traffic 
prior to 9/11/01. Future traffic is projected to be 21,000 in 2017 and 26,000 in 2027. 
As the average annual daily traffic across the Dam continues to increase, the num¬ 
ber of accidents is increasing accordingly as congestion on the Dam also increases. 

Security 

Since Hoover Dam holds the waters of Lake Mead, the largest water reservoir in 
the Nation, the U.S. Department of Interior has identified the Hoover Dam Bypass 
Project as its No. 1 national security priority. The massive Dam provides vital flood 
control for more than a quarter million people living in the Colorado River region 
and generates four billion kilowatt-hours of energy for 1.3 million people in the tri- 
State regions of California, Arizona and Nevada. 

Project Status 

• Hoover Dam Bypass Project received its record of decision for project approval 
in April 2001. The Environmental Impact Statement has been finalized. 
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• This project is the No. 1 priority of the States of Arizona and Nevada. Only 
an additional $108 million is needed to ensure full funding for this project. 

• The design is over 95 percent complete for the Arizona approach. Nevada’s ap¬ 
proach is 60 percent complete. The bridge design is 30 percent complete. 

Funding 


Current 


Nevada & Arizona State funds . $40,000,000 

Federal Funds previously committed . $86,000,000 

Additional Federal Funding needed . $108,000,000 

Total Project Budget. $234,000,000 


We are requesting $108 million to complete the Hoover Dam Bypass Project. Be¬ 
cause there are no complex interchanges and only one small area of roadway on ei¬ 
ther side of the bridge to construct, we are confident that the bridge as designed 
will be completed within the entire project budget of $234 million dollars. The 
bridge’s design ensures that it will accommodate anticipated traffic volumes includ¬ 
ing increased freight that will be generated due to the north-south trade from Mex¬ 
ico to Canada well into the future. 

GARVEE Bonds I Innovative Financing 

Because of the great need to construct the Hoover Dam Bypass, Grant Anticipa¬ 
tion Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) are being considered as a mechanism to provide 
immediate funds to complete the construction of the Hoover Dam Bypass through 
the issuing of bonds. Even though bond financing incurs interest and other debt- 
related costs, delaying the project would create greater costs such as inflation, lost 
driver time, freight delays, and wasted fuel. Both Arizona and Nevada are inter¬ 
ested in pursuing this as an option to allow construction to begin immediately, while 
allowing Federal funding to occur over time. This allows for completion of the Hoo¬ 
ver Dam Bypass by mid 2007 and thereby, providing a safe and efficient route for 
commercial trucking. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we urge you to consider providing 
an additional $108 million dollars to fully fund tbe Hoover Dam Bypass. The bypass 
project is vital to the efficient movement of commercial freight and will substantially 
reduce the additional miles and travel times that commercial trucks are currently 
experiencing. This project is also a critical part of the development of the 
CANAMEX Corridor which runs from Mexico to Canada and will provide economic 
growth and safer transportation by increasing commercial freight, commerce and 
tourism. 


Statement of Michael W. Wickham, Chairman and CEO, Roadway 
Corporation, for the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Chairmen Reid and Breaux, Senators Inhofe and Smith, members of the sub¬ 
committees, thank you for the opportunity to express the trucking industry’s per¬ 
spectives regarding freight transportation. I am Michael Wickham, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer of Roadway Corporation. Roadway is 
headquartered in Akron, OH. The company was founded in 1930, and today we are 
one of the Nation’s leading providers of less-than-truckload (LTL) freight transpor¬ 
tation services. Roadway provides seamless service between all 50 States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico, with international freight services for 140 countries. We 
have subsidiaries in Canada and Mexico, and we operate 379 terminals throughout 
North America. Roadway employs more than 26,000 people. Roadway’s Mexican and 
Canadian operations connect our neighbors with 96 percent of the U.S. population 
through seamless cross-border operations and services. In addition. Roadway ships 
over three billion pounds of truckload freight annually. Through Roadway Air, our 
company provides time-definite air freight delivery services. 

I am appearing before the subcommittees today on behalf of the American Truck¬ 
ing Associations, Inc. (ATA) and Roadway Corporation. ATA is the national trade 
association of the trucking industry. We are a federation of affiliated State trucking 
associations, conferences, and other organizations that together include more than 
37,000 motor-carrier members, representing every type and class of motor carrier 
in the country. We represent an industry that employs nearly ten million people, 
providing one out of every 14 civilian jobs. While we are a highly diverse industry. 
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we all agree that a good highway system is crucial to our Nation’s economy, to the 
safety of all drivers, and to our bottom line. This includes the more than 3 million 
truck drivers who travel over 400 hillion miles per year to deliver to Americans 86 
percent of their transported food, clothing, finished products, raw materials, and 
other items. 1 

American industrial and commercial enterprises are able to compete more effec¬ 
tively in the global marketplace due to the benefits of safe and efficient trucking. 
Truck transportation is the most flexible mode for freight shipment, providing door- 
to-door service to every city, manufacturing plant, warehouse, retail store and home 
in the country. For many people and businesses located in towns and cities across 
the United States, trucking services are the only available means to ship goods. 
Trucks are the only providers of goods to 75 percent of American communities. Five 
percent of the Nation’s GDP is created by truck transportation. Actions that affect 
the trucking industry’s ability to move its annual 8.9 billion tons of freight have sig¬ 
nificant consequences for the ability of every American to do their job well and to 
enjoy a high quality of life. 

BUILDING ON SUCCESS: MAKING OUR NATION’S HIGHWAYS SAFER FOR ALL MOTORISTS 

Having spent my entire career in the trucking industry, I am most proud of the 
fact that we continue to improve our safety record, year after year, mile after mile. 
Safety must be paramount in our consideration of future reauthorization programs 
and policies. ATA takes safety concerns very seriously. Our industry has strongly 
promoted many safety improvements that have made trucking safer today than it 
has ever been in the past. Between 1985 and 2000, the fatal accident rate involving 
trucks has fallen 44 percent. Furthermore, research by the AAA Foundation, and 
a study done by the University of Michigan at the request of the USDOT, found that 
in about three-quarters of accidents involving a passenger vehicle and a truck, the 
actions of the truck driver were not a factor leading to the accident.^In fact, today’s 
truck driver is the safest driver—passenger or commercial—in our Nation’s recorded 
history. 

Even though the trucking industry is taking proactive steps to improve our safety 
record, ATA is very concerned about America’s overall highway safety experience. 
Each year, more than 40,000 people lose their lives as a result of a traffic accident. 
This is an unacceptable loss of life and an economic tragedy. As Secretary of Trans¬ 
portation Norman Mineta announced earlier this year, the economic impact of motor 
vehicle crashes is over $230 billion per year. This represents an annual economic 
loss of $820 for every American. Investing additional resources in projects and pro¬ 
grams that improve highway safety produces more than human benefits; it has posi¬ 
tive economic consequences as well. However, we should also spend our money wise¬ 
ly, directing precious resources toward those activities that will produce the greatest 
safety benefit, based on sound scientific evaluation of the causes of crashes and ap¬ 
propriate remedies. 

It is clear that truck safety has improved over the last 20 years. An interesting 
question, however, is “What has caused the improvement?” This is a tough question 
to answer for both industry and government officials. It’s fairly clear that some pro¬ 
grams that have been implemented in the last 10 to 20 years have contributed to 
the overall positive picture. The industry-supported Federal-State truck safety in¬ 
spection grant program (known as the Motor Carrier Safety Assistance Program or 
MCSAP) has had an impact by improving trucks’ condition; the Commercial Driver’s 
License (CDL) program has contributed by raising the bar for driver entry into the 
industry; and the implementation of voluntary drug testing by the industry and a 
mandatory Federal drug and alcohol testing program have also contributed in a 
positive way. It is very likely that the increase in seat belt use by truck drivers and 
other motorists have also had a positive impact. Many other industry and govern¬ 
ment initiatives are likely to have had some benefit as well. The point here, how¬ 
ever, is that we still need to have a better understanding of what has worked and 
why. Additionally, we still do not understand thoroughly how and why truck crashes 
occur. 

Section 224 of the Motor Carrier Safety Improvement Act of 1999 (MCSIA, P.L. 
106-159) required the Secretary of Transportation to conduct a comprehensive study 
to determine the causes of, and contributing factors to, crashes involving large 
trucks and buses. The primary purpose of this study requirement was to have a 


^87.3 percent by revenue. American Trucking Associations, U.S. Freight Transportation Fore¬ 
cast to 2013, 2002. 

^“Driver-Related Factors in Crashes Between Large Trucks and Passenger Vehicles,” Federal 
Highway Administration, April 1999; “Identifying Unsafe Driver Actions that Lead to Fatal Car- 
Truck Crashes,” AAA Foundation, April 2002. 
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comprehensive analysis and report that would yield information to help FMCSA and 
the States identify activities and safety measures that would likely lead to signifi¬ 
cant reductions in the frequency, severity and rate per mile traveled of crashes in¬ 
volving large trucks and buses. ATA fully supported this study concept during the 
truck safety debate in 1999 that resulted in the passage of MCSIA. 

FMCSA initiated this study in 2000 with the assistance of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), and the State agencies involved in commer¬ 
cial vehicle safety efforts. The study will not be complete until the end of 2003 at 
the earliest. However, a FMCSA official recently confirmed that preliminary infor¬ 
mation suggests that driver actions—both passenger and commercial—appear to be 
a more significant factor in accident causation than previously thought, and that en¬ 
forcement resources may have to be redirected to reflect these findings.® 

Other studies and data confirm these preliminary findings.'^ Congress and the 
U.S. DOT have traditionally taken different approaches to improving traffic safety 
versus truck safety. NHTSA’s traffic safety programs have included education and 
outreach, traffic enforcement programs aimed at changing driver behavior, and 
crash data analysis. FMCSA’s truck safety programs, on the other hand, have fo¬ 
cused on increasing the number of regulatory requirements on drivers and carriers, 
enforced through on-road safety inspections and facility compliance audits. Since so 
much of truck safety is rooted in overall traffic safety. Congress should seriously 
consider much more of a traffic safety approach to improving truck safety. 

Earlier this year, ATA’s President and CEO, William Canary, challenged our 
State and Federal partners to seriously address one of the most pervasive and dan¬ 
gerous violations of the law that drivers encounter every day—speeding. FMCSA re¬ 
ports that speeding (exceeding the speed limit or driving too fast for conditions) was 
a contributing factor in 22 percent of fatal crashes involving a truck in 2000. Since 
the majority of fatal truck crashes are multi-vehicle crashes involving one or more 
passenger vehicles, this 22 percent figure includes speeding on the part of the truck 
driver, or speeding on the part of the other driver, or speeding by both parties. Also, 
according to a recent FMCSA study, driving at an unsafe speed was the second most 
frequent unsafe driving act committed by passenger vehicles in the vicinity of large 
trucks. Following too closely was the most frequently cited unsafe driving act by mo¬ 
torists. 

Additionally, NHTSA reports that speeding was a contributing factor in 29 per¬ 
cent of all fatal crashes in 2000. This means that more than 12,000 people lost their 
lives in 2000 in part due to speed-related crashes. This is simply unacceptable. The 
time has come to combat excessive speeding. There are four words that every motor¬ 
ist and every commercial vehicle driver needs to remember when they buckle up 
and take the wheel of their vehicle: Safe Speeds Save Lives! 

The Section 402 Highway Safety Grant Program administered by the NHTSA 
supports many outreach and enforcement programs, including the priority programs 
to encourage the proper use of occupant protection devices and reduce drug and al¬ 
cohol impaired driving. While these programs clearly deserve a high priority for 
NHTSA, ATA is concerned that strong, visible speed enforcement may not be getting 
the focus, attention and funding it deserves by NHTSA. 

Additionally, the Motor Carrier Safety Assistance Program (MCSAP) administered 
by FMCSA focuses on priority truck and bus safety initiatives that, for the most 
part, do not address speeding truck and bus drivers, or other motorists. The MCSAP 
program, a generally successful truck and bus safety inspection program, is simply 
not putting enough emphasis on traffic enforcement activities. Strong speed enforce¬ 
ment aimed at commercial vehicle drivers, as well as other motorists with which 
commercial drivers share the road, needs to take on a much greater role in the 
MCSAP program. In fact, there is currently an artificial constraint that keeps the 
amount of speed enforcement activity in the MCSAP program small. FMCSA’s regu¬ 
lations require that all speed enforcement stops (as well as all other types of traffic 
enforcement stops) of trucks include an appropriate North American Standard In¬ 
spection of the truck or the driver, or both, for the activity to be eligible for MCSAP 
funding. This inspection requirement, found at 49 C.F.R. 350.111, is unnecessary 
and unwarranted. Additionally, since speeding and other unsafe driving behaviors 
of non-commercial drivers play an even greater role in truck-involved crashes than 
do the actions of the commercial driver, the MCSAP program must include traffic 
enforcement efforts aimed at unsafe motorist behavior. 


®“FMCSA Crash Data Analyst Says Study May Alter Inspections,” Transport Topics, Aug. 26, 

2002, p. 2. 

^“Driver-Related Factors in Crashes Between Large Trucks and Passenger Vehicles,” Federal 
Highway Administration, April 1999; “Identifying Unsafe Driver Actions that Lead to Fatal Car- 
Truck Crashes,” AAA Foundation, April 2002. 
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ATA recommends that Congress authorize additional funding for the Section 402 
Highway Safety Grant Program administered by NHTSA, and the MCSAP truck 
safety grant program administered by FMCSA, specifically for increased traffic and 
speed enforcement efforts in the upcoming highway reauthorization. ATA further 
recommends that Congress make it clear in legislative language that MCSAP fund¬ 
ing may be used for State speed enforcement efforts aimed at both commercial and 
non-commercial drivers, and that speed enforcement activities aimed at commercial 
drivers do not have to be linked to a North American Standard Inspection. Addi¬ 
tional funding, additional emphasis, and greater Federal leadership is needed on 
this issue to reduce the speed of all drivers on our highways and to save lives. 

ATA is also a firm believer in the life-saving benefits of seat belts. ATA rec¬ 
ommends that Congress continue to support and fully fund the occupant protection 
programs of NHTSA, including the ongoing ’Click It or Ticket’ grant program. 

IMPROVING THE SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY OF INTERMODAL EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Chairman, while we try to cooperate with our intermodal partners in many 
areas, and will do so during this reauthorization cycle, there is one area on which 
we disagree, and I am afraid that the footdragging by Federal agencies and by many 
in the rail and ocean carrier industries to work with us to resolve the “roadability” 
issue is having serious safety and economic impacts. Since the advent of container¬ 
ized shipping in the 1970’s, a serious safety loophole has crept into the Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations (F.M.C.S.R.s). 

As containerized intermodal freight has evolved over the decades, the Federal 
safety regulations have not kept pace. As a result, 750,000 intermodal chassis are 
operating in a safety loophole. These frame-like trailers are used exclusively to haul 
intermodal containers, and are interchanged between steamship lines, railroads, 
and motor carriers. The chassis are also classified as commercial motor vehicles by 
the USDOT. However, they evade USDOT safety oversight. 

The F.M.C.S.R.s fundamentally assume that motor carriers have daily manage¬ 
ment control over all commercial motor vehicles they take onto public roadways. 
Based on that assumption, the regulations read, “Every motor carrier shall system¬ 
atically inspect, repair, and maintain ... all motor vehicles subject to its control.”® 

USDOT’s interpretation of systematic maintenance is,“. . . a regular or scheduled 
program to keep vehicles in a safe operating condition. explains that the agency 
does not specify maintenance intervals, leaving that decision to motor carriers, 
based on fleet and vehicle considerations. So how does USDOT know if a motor car¬ 
rier is failing to “keep vehicles in a safe operating condition?” When roadside safety 
inspections, typically conducted by State police, drive a motor carrier’s SAFESTAT 
(violation) numbers above a certain threshold, the agency and State police send an 
envoy to the motor carrier’s place of business to audit the maintenance and em¬ 
ployee training records, inspect the carrier’s equipment, etc. 

While railroads and foreign-owned steamship lines (collectively called “providers”) 
own or lease the intermodal chassis,'^ and control its daily disposition, they claim 
not to be motor carriers, thus not technically responsible for the condition of their 
equipment under Federal safety regulations. However, they do affix the annual in¬ 
spection sticker on their equipment, which constitutes an act of certification that the 
equipment was inspected in detail at least once a year. Providers conduct the an¬ 
nual inspection pursuant to the F.M.C.S.R.s, but many do not conduct systematic 
maintenance on the same equipment, which is likewise mandated by the 
F.M.C.S.R.s. In fact, providers are generally unaware of the existence of the Federal 
systematic maintenance requirement. This explains the poor condition of intermodal 
chassis and points to USDCDT’s failure to close their own regulatory loophole to hold 
the controlling party accountable for the safety compliance of their own chassis. 

SAFESTAT is the USDOT’s computer analysis of their data base containing 
motor-carriers’ accumulated violations. They use it to judge how safely a motor car¬ 
rier maintains the commercial vehicles under its control. By contrast, it is impos¬ 
sible to assess providers’ adequacy in performing systematic maintenance because 
USDOT resists including them in the SAFESTAT program. Ironically, USDOT says 
the reason it has not moved forward to close the intermodal equipment safety loop¬ 
hole is because they do not have the data to indicate a problem with the providers’ 
chassis! 


®49 CFR Part 396.3. Inspection, repair, and maintenance 

^Regulatory Guidance to the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, at 49 CFR 396.3; em¬ 
phasis added. 

'^While this is the general practice, some ports have different arrangements. 
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A new study® conducted jointly by the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administra¬ 
tion and the University of Maryland at College Park provides support to ATA’s posi¬ 
tion on the Roadability issue. This study looked at 11 sectors of the trucking indus¬ 
try, one of which was intermodal operations. Researchers used nine safety perform¬ 
ance measurements and other data managed by the USDOT to analyze the safety 
performance of each sector. One significant finding is that intermodal trucking oper¬ 
ations were found to be average or better-than-average in six of the nine measure¬ 
ments. However, in the two measurements relating to vehicle condition, and the one 
relating to accidents, the intermodal sector ranked poorly. Specifically, among the 
11 sectors, intermodal operations ranked last for vehicle safety condition, second-to- 
last (tenth) for accumulating vehicle out-of-service violations, and ninth for report- 
able accidents. Thus, the latest research findings from FMCSA confirm what inter¬ 
modal trucking executives have been saying for years ( that the equipment con¬ 
trolled by steamship lines and railroads, and subsequently provided to motor car¬ 
riers for brief periods of time, are not maintained by those controlling parties as re¬ 
quired by the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regulations. 

In summarizing the roadability issue, providers claim they are not motor carriers, 
thus they are not responsible for maintenance of their chassis. Providers say the 
motor carriers are responsible. The motor carriers point out that they do not control 
the providers’ equipment; they neither own it, lease it, control its maintenance 
treatment, conduct annual or periodic inspections on it, nor do they control its daily 
disposition. The regulations reasonably require truckers to maintain only the equip¬ 
ment they actually control. In the meantime, USDOT has acknowledged that it has 
jurisdiction over the issue, but has failed to place safety responsibility. That places 
the 750,000 chassis squarely in a safety loophole, which the USDOT has yet to close. 

Enforcement needs to be redirected from the motor carriers, who are powerless 
to include interchanged intermodal equipment in their periodic maintenance pro¬ 
grams, and placed on the parties who decide every day whether to repair a chassis, 
or hand it off to a motor carrier without the benefit of this USDOT-mandated main¬ 
tenance benefit. Therefore, ATA is recommending that Congress pass legislation 
which forces the USDOT to equitably enforce laws designed to ensure the safe con¬ 
dition of all regulated equipment, including intermodal chassis. 

THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM: THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

Trucks move 67 percent of freight tonnage, 86 percent measured by value.® This 
is freight that moves by truck alone; it does not touch another mode. Truck freight 
is a vital component of America’s economy. Trucks are the only providers of goods 
to 76 percent of American communities. For every $20 spent on freight transpor¬ 
tation, $17 will accrue to trucks.This pre-eminence is likely to grow. According 
to the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) the demand for freight transpor¬ 
tation services will increase by 87 percent by 2020.ii The trucking industry will be 
asked to transport nearly 2.7 billion more tons of freight in 2014 than we carry 
today.i^ This increase of 2.7 billion tons alone is more than 500 million tons greater 
than the total volume of freight that the railroads will carry in 2014 (See Appendix 
A). To accommodate this higher demand level, the number of trucks will increase 
over the next 12 years by 31 percent, adding 1.9 million more trucks to the road, 
over 157,000 trucks each year. The largest increase, 58 percent, will be among 
smaller trucks, which tend to operate mostly in urban areas and are not subject to 
competition from other modes. Overall, truck vehicle miles traveled (VMT) will in¬ 
crease by 36 percent, or 60 billion miles, by 2013.Thus, more trucks will be trav¬ 
eling more miles on a highway system that will see very little capacity expansion 
over the next dozen years. 

This is not a sustainable trend, and it should not be allowed to continue. While 
the growth in truck demand is inevitable, limiting highway capacity growth is not. 


®Motor-Carrier Industry Profile Study Evaluating Safety Performance by Motor Carrier In¬ 
dustry Segment: by Thomas P. Keane of the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration 
(USDOT); Dr. Thomas Corsi of the University of Maryland, College Park, and Kristine N. 
Braaten of Econometrics, inc, April 1, 2002. This study was published in the Proceedings of the 
International Truck and Bus Safety Research and Policy Symposium on April 3-5, 2002 in Knox¬ 
ville, TN, an event hosted hy the Center for Transportation Research at the University of Ten¬ 
nessee. 

^American Trucking Associations, U.S. Freight Transportation Forecast to 2013, 2001. 

“Ibid. 

iiFederal Highway Administration, National Freight Trends I Issues, System Flows, and Policy 
Implications, 2000. 

^^Based on unpublished data from ATA’s Economics and Statistics Group. 

I®American Trucking Associations, U.S. Freight Transportation Forecast to 2013, 2001. 
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Congress has the ability to ensure that the growth in highway capacity matches the 
growth in vehicle travel. 

The intermodal movement of freight can play an important role and should be en¬ 
couraged. Roadway relies heavily on the railroads for a large portion of our long¬ 
distance movements. Last year, one-quarter of my company’s delivery miles were on 
a train. This saved Roadway nearly 24,000,000 gallons in fuel use. However, we be¬ 
lieve that we have reached the limit of our railroad utilization potential. 

The ability of rail intermodal transportation to slow the growth of truck traffic 
is limited by market forces beyond the control of Congress, the States and, to some 
extent, the modes themselves. Today, just 1.2 percent of freight moves in a rail 
intermodal shipment. Despite anticipated growth in this sector that will exceed 
trucking growth, by 2014 rail intermodal shipments will capture just 1.5 percent of 
the freight market, while trucking’s market share, as measured by tonnage, will ex¬ 
pand to 69 percent. 

It is not constructive to assume that the business logistics trends of the past half- 
century which have made trucks the dominant mover of freight will somehow re¬ 
verse themselves, and that our Nation’s reliance on trucks will subside. Congress 
should focus its attention and resources where they are needed most and will pay 
the greatest dividends for our country—on improving the efficiency of the highway 
system and the productivity of the trucking industry. Although the past two reau¬ 
thorization acts developed and promoted by these subcommittees have been instru¬ 
mental in revitalizing Federal surface transportation policy, there is still a distance 
to go, with some longstanding obstacles and some new challenges to face. 

One of these challenges is basic highway infrastructure. At a time when many 
stakeholders, including those appearing at this hearing, have legitimate concerns 
about the future of intermodal connectivity, alternative transportation, and trans¬ 
portation enhancements, there often is a loss of focus on the original purpose of Fed¬ 
eral involvement in surface transportation: namely, to help the States build and 
maintain a national system of highways. As the subcommittees consider their reau¬ 
thorization proposals, it is imperative to review whether this goal is still being met. 
According to the Department of Transportation’s 1999 Conditions and Performance 
report, even with the high levels of funding authorized by the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), there is still a shortfall in Federal funding of 
over $25 billion each year just to maintain current conditions on our highways and 
bridges. While it is inconceivable under current economic conditions to consider com¬ 
pletely eliminating the shortfall during this upcoming reauthorization cycle, serious 
thought must be given to reducing the shortfall. 

As America’s economy becomes even more dependent on trucks, so too will the 
economy be affected by the impacts of congestion on the trucking industry’s ability 
to meet shippers’ needs. While manufacturers and distributors demand ever more 
speed and reliability from the trucking industry, our ability to meet those demands 
are being challenged by growing highway congestion. 

For businesses whose livelihoods depend on road transportation, these costs are 
particularly heavy. No industry is as negatively affected by congestion as trucking. 
It used to be possible for truckers to schedule their deliveries through congested 
urban areas at off-peak times. However, increasingly, such times do not exist. Cur¬ 
rent congestion levels are now compelling revisions to the lan^age of congestion 
itself. It is no longer proper to discuss the “rush hour,” when it lasts for 3 hours, 
twice a day. On the Interstate System, for example, more than half of peak-hour 
travel on urban Interstates occurs under congested conditions.Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is becoming almost nonsensical to employ terms such as “peak” and 
“non-peak.” In years past, it was possible to schedule deliveries outside of the rush 
hour window; increasingly, that is no longer possible. 

Our highway capacity was perhaps adequate for our Nation’s economic and social 
functioning a generation ago, but today it is increasingly stressed. Over the past 30 
years, the nation’s population has risen by 32 percent, truck registrations have risen 
by 45 percent, truck vehicle-miles traveled (VMT) has risen by 145 percent, but road 
mileage has only increased by 6 percent. This has led to unprecedented levels of 
congestion across the country. 

Through new innovations such as just-in-time delivery, the trucking industry has 
played a vital role in improving U.S. productivity. This would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to achieve without an efficient network of good roads that connect 


i^Ibid. 

^^Based on unpublished data from ATA’s Economics and Statistics Group. 

^®Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the 
Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance, May 2, 2000. 

^^Federal Highway Administration, Highway Statistics, 1999. 
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markets, centers of industry, and multi-modal transportation facilities. These pro¬ 
ductivity improvements let U.S. industry sell more goods and services at lower 
prices, both at home and abroad. As a result, more people can be employed at higher 
wages. Since salary increases are firmly tied to the increase in the amount of goods 
and services each worker produces, living standards are improved. In addition, these 
real wage increases result in elevated tax revenues. However, if congestion cannot 
be effectively managed, it will be difficult for industries to meet these foreign and 
domestic challenges. The resulting productivity losses will take a severe human toll 
as stiff competition from abroad wipes out existing jobs and reduces the ability of 
our economy to create new jobs for a rapidly expanding population. 

The National Highway System (NHS), which carries 75 percent of the Nation’s 
truck traffic, is the backbone of the trucking industry. Yet it is also critical to the 
efficient movement of rail, waterborne and air freight. No matter how efficient these 
other modes become on an individual basis, their speed and reliability will ulti¬ 
mately be limited by the efficiency of the trucks that they rely on for part of their 
intermodal movements. 

Unfortunately, the performance of the NHS has deteriorated to the point where 
nearly half of urban Interstate miles are congested during peak periods. Forty per¬ 
cent of travel on urban NHS routes takes place under such congested conditions 
that even a minor incident can cause severe traffic flow disruptions and extensive 
queuing.!® Average annual investment requirements just to maintain conditions on 
NHS highways and bridges were $26.8 billion in 1997.!® The actual capital outlay 
was $22.5 billion, a $4.3 billion, or 19.1 percent shortfall. This was despite the fact 
that the 160,000-mile NHS carries 40 percent of all traffic and 75 percent of truck 
traffic.^® Continued funding shortfalls will only harm road and bridge conditions, 
further exacerbating congestion levels. We urge Congress to reevaluate the current 
distribution of Federal highway funds during the next reauthorization period and 
consider whether a greater emphasis should be placed on the NHS. 

We are also extremely concerned about the condition of the Nation’s bridges. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent study by The Road Information Program (TRIP), approximately 
one in four of the country’s major, heavily traveled bridges is deficient and in need 
of repair or replacement.^! However, some States have conditions that are much 
worse than the national average indicates. Thirty-four percent of bridges that are 
20 feet or longer in Louisiana are either structurally deficient or functionally obso¬ 
lete. Oklahoma has the highest percentage of deficient bridges in the country. Ap¬ 
proximately one-third of the State’s bridges 20 feet or longer are in need of imme¬ 
diate repair or replacement because of deterioration or because they no longer meet 
current design standards. However, the worst news is reserved for Oregon, where 
more than 350 bridges will have to be replaced in the near future and several major 
truck routes, including sections of the State’s Interstate Highway System, have been 
load-posted. Additional Federal funds must be dedicated to the Bridge Program to 
prevent this type of situation from permeating throughout the country. 

Perhaps nowhere are the effects of many years of neglect and under-funding of 
the NHS more pronounced than with the situation facing NHS intermodal connec¬ 
tors. In its report to Congress,^^ the U.S. Department of Transportation found that 
connectors to ports were found to have twice the percentage of mileage with pave¬ 
ment deficiencies when compared to non-Interstate NHS routes. Furthermore, DOT 
found significant physical and geometric deficiencies that made it difficult for trucks 
to move safely and efficiently between the NHS and intermodal terminals. DOT 
identified 616 intermodal freight terminals in the United States. This includes 253 
truck-and-port terminals, 203 truck-and-rail terminals, and 99 truck-and-air termi¬ 
nals. 

It is useful to understand just how important these intermodal intersections are 
to the U.S. economy. Any product that is produced in the United States must access 
the global marketplace in the most cost-efficient manner possible. The producer or 
manufacturer is tbe party that decides how to receive or ship freight. They make 
their decisions based on many factors, including just-in-time delivery factors, reli¬ 
ability of delivery times, security, freight value-to-weight ratios, and cost. Shippers 
also avail themselves of the inherent virtues of each mode of freight carriage. The 


!®Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the 
Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance, May 2, 2000. 
i®Ibid. 

20Ibid. 

2!“Showing Their Age: The Nation’s Bridges at 40.” The Road Information Program, May 
2002 . 

^^NHS Intermodal Freight Connectors, A Report to Congress; Prepared by the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, July 2000. 
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only way they can take advantage of these efficiencies and values is if the inter¬ 
facing mechanisms that join the different freight modes is adequate for the transfer. 
Many times, this is not the case. 

Improving intermodal connections also benefits communities, surrounding ports, 
railheads, and other Intermodal transfer facilities. In many situations, improving 
connectors will separate commercial vehicles from surface traffic that passes 
through congested neighborhoods. Often, these neighborhoods are clean-air non-at¬ 
tainment areas, and improved intermodal connectors would likely produce more effi¬ 
cient trucking operations, which will in turn result in fewer emissions. 

ATA encourages Congress to set aside funding for improvement of intermodal con¬ 
nectors and to make innovative financing options more available for addressing con¬ 
nector deficiencies. This should include lowering the threshold for TIFIA funding eli¬ 
gibility. We further urge Congress to make changes to the State and metropolitan 
planning processes to ensure that projects which benefit freight on a regional and 
national scale receive greater consideration. Project selection should be determined 
by the U.S. DOT in cooperation with the freight community. State DOTs and other 
stakeholders. 

It is important to keep in mind, however, that as critical as improving intermodal 
connections is, if the overall highway system is allowed to deteriorate, investing in 
connectors will be for nought. The 2,000 miles of connector roads will only be as effi¬ 
cient as the 160,000 miles of NHS highways that bind intermodal terminals and 
other points of loading and offloading together. 

Congress should also consider more creative ways of financing highway improve¬ 
ments and adding highway capacity. New innovative techniques would allow States 
to leverage existing funds. In addition, we support the spending down of the current 
cash balance in the Highway Trust Fund (HTF) to fiscally responsible levels; cred¬ 
iting the Highway Account with gasohol tax revenues that currently go into the 
General Fund; ending the gasohol subsidy or crediting the HTF from the General 
Fund for the cost of the subsidy; crediting interest on HTF balances; and elimi¬ 
nating fuel tax evasion. 

Some have suggested that fuel taxes should be increased to pay for growing de¬ 
mand. For nearly 50 years, the trucking industry has supported the concept of a 
user-supported system. However, the relationship between those who provide finan¬ 
cial support for the system and those who determine how the money is spent must 
be a two-way street. Over our objections. Congress has continuously expanded high¬ 
way program eligibility to include projects that provide few or no benefits to high¬ 
way users (e.g. bicycle paths, light rail). Therefore, we cannot and will not invest 
additional moneys in a highway program whose value to our industry is slowly di¬ 
minishing. Furthermore, any discussion about trucks paying additional fees to meet 
their full cost responsibility must be preceded by an acknowledgment that our in¬ 
dustry has been prohibited by the Federal Government from operating our safest, 
most pavement-friendly vehicles, and that such prohibition is an obstacle to the in¬ 
dustry’s ability to meet our full cost responsibility. 

ATA applauds the efforts of Senators Ernest Hollings and John McCain to elimi¬ 
nate the TEA 21 toll pilot program. ATA is opposed to any attempts to toll existing 
non-toll highways. However, we would not oppose toll financing that delivered an 
economic benefit to the trucking industry and did not restrict our use of existing 
roads. For example, we believe that Congress should consider supporting the con¬ 
struction of truck-only highways. While we will evaluate each project on its merit, 
any congressional proposal should include all of the following constraints: 

• The project should add capacity; 

• Use of the lanes should be voluntary; 

• If the highway is tolled, trucks should receive a rebate on Federal and State 
fuel taxes paid for using the facility; 

• The facility should allow for the use of more productive trucks; and 

• The facility should have a safe design. 

IMPROVING FREIGHT PRODUCTIVITY 

An effective approach to saving lives, relieving congestion and improving air qual¬ 
ity is to reduce the number of trucks on American roads. Given a fixed amount of 
freight for America’s trucks to move, the only way to reduce the number of trucks 
is to improve the productivity of the trucks themselves, and of their drivers. This 
is analogous to carpooling—it increases capacity without increasing the road lane- 
miles. To improve truck productivity. Federal size and weight regulations must be 
reformed. 

Federal law currently limits States’ ability to control size and weight on their own 
highways. The limits imposed are lower than those mandated by other nations’ gov- 
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ernments, including our northern and southern neighbors, who are major trade 
partners and business competitors. This creates an economic disadvantage for Amer¬ 
ican businesses and it causes additional costs and administrative problems when it 
comes to moving international freight, including intermodal containers. 

There has been no legislative relief to these laws in 20 years, despite considerable 
improvements in truck safety and better driver training. Decades of experience and 
volumes of research indicate that more productive vehicles can be safely operated 
without a detrimental effect on safety or the condition of highways and bridges.^® 
At the request of Congress, the Transportation Research Board (TRB) recently 
issued a new report on the impacts of Federal truck size and weight regulations.^^ 
Among the report’s conclusions was that the largely static and inflexible system of 
Federal regulation that currently exists". . . discourages private-and public-sector 
innovation aimed at improving highway efficiency and reducing the costs of truck 
traffic . . . ,” including costs related to accidents involving trucks.^® 

In a nutshell, the TRB report concludes that States should be given greater au¬ 
thority, with strong Federal oversight, to make decisions with regard to the size and 
weight limits of trucks on highways under their jurisdiction. This reflects ATA’s own 
policy. TRB further recommends that Federal regulatory oversight of weight limits 
should not be extended to the NHS, as H.R. 3132, the Safe Highways and Infra¬ 
structure Preservation Act (SHIPA) seeks to do.^® 

There is no doubt that continuing or further restricting current Federal size and 
weight limits will cost lives. While it would not make sense from a safety or eco¬ 
nomic standpoint to allow larger or heavier trucks to operate on every highway or 
in every State, Congress cannot continue to ignore the growing body of evidence that 
supports the fact that opportunities to prevent accidents through size and weight 
reform are available. Those States that identify these opportunities should be al¬ 
lowed to take advantage of them. 

Allowing the expanded operation of more productive trucks would have two safety 
benefits. First, carriers would need fewer trucks to haul a given amount of freight, 
reducing accident exposure. Second, studies have consistently found that certain 
trucks with greater carrying capacity have a much better safety record than trucks 
that are in common use today. A study sponsored by the Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration found that the accident rate for longer combination vehicles (LCVs) is half 
that of other trucks. 

A recent Canadian study found that LCVs have an accident rate that is five times 
lower than the rate for tractor-semitrailers.^® This study also found that during the 
10-year period after LCVs were authorized to operate on a large scale in Alberta 
Province, the number of registered trucks dropped by 19 percent, even though the 
economy grew and non-truck vehicle registrations grew by 23 percent. The report 
concluded that increased truck productivity due to expanded LCV use was the most 
likely reason for this reduction in truck registrations. 

In Nevada last year, just .02 percent of vehicles involved in an accident were tri¬ 
ples.^® Of the more than 36,000 accidents in Montana, including 1,326 accidents in¬ 
volving trucks, just one accident involved a triple. The year before, there were two 
triples accidents in Montana, in 1999 there was one, and in 1998 there were none.®® 
In Colorado, of the 4,226 accidents involving trucks in 2000, just nine involved tri¬ 
ples; none of the triples accidents involved a fatality.®^ 

This data reflects Roadway Corporation’s experience with triple-trailer trucks. 
Since 1990, Roadway triples have been involved in exactly one fatal accident. That 
is one fatal accident in over 155 million miles of travel. Last year, there were just 
five accidents involving Roadway triples, one accident every 2.5 million miles. By 
comparison, on average, all vehicles nationwide are involved in an accident every 
430,000 miles.®® Triples are by far the safest trucks in our fleet and among the 
safest vehicles on the highway. 


®®See for example Transportation Research Board, Truck Weight Limits—Issues and Options, 
1990, and New Trucks for Greater Productivity and Less Road Wear, 1990. 

^‘^Transportation Research Board Special Report 267, Regulation of Weights, Lengths and 
Widths of Commercial Vehicles, 2002. 

25Ihid., p. 5-1. 

26Ihid., p. 5-16. 

®'^Scientex. Accident Rates For Longer Comhination Vehicles, 1996. 

®®Woodrooffe and Assoc. Longer Combination Vehicle Safety Performance in Alberta 1995 to 
1998, March 2001. 

®®Nevada Department of Transportation. 

®®Montana Department of Transportation. 

®iColorado State Patrol. 

®®“Traffic Safety Facts 2000,” National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 
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Furthermore, Congress and the States can avoid large investments in pavement 
maintenance and rehabilitation, as well as capacity expansion, by allowing States 
to make common-sense changes to their size and weight regulations. Gross weight 
can increase exponentially and not cause additional pavement damage so long as 
cixle-weight is controlled. This is why, for example, a turnpike double that weighs 
126,000 pounds causes half the damage of an 80,000 pound tractor-semitrailer on 
a ton-mile basis. In addition, if trucks are able to ship the same amount of freight 
in fewer trucks, the need for capacity expansion could be avoided, fuel use and emis¬ 
sions could be lowered, and costs to American manufacturers and consumers could 
come down. 

The Federal restrictions on States that limit their ability to determine what types 
of trucks are allowed to operate on State-owned—and controlled highways have no 
basis in science or logic and can no longer be justified. Our opponents on this issue 
continually attempt to represent the industry’s ultimate goal as unfettered access 
to the highway system by more productive trucks. Such a position would be com¬ 
pletely illogical, and it thoroughly misrepresents the industry’s position. It would be 
foolish for the trucking industry to disregard the infrastructure and safety impacts 
of putting trucks on highways that they were not meant to handle or in traffic con¬ 
ditions that are unsuitable. Ultimately, the trucking industry itself would pay the 
price in terms of higher user fees, weight-posted bridges, higher insurance pre¬ 
miums and tighter government regulation. We are not asking Congress to increase 
truck sizes and weights. We are simply asking Congress to give States the ability 
to determine the safest and most cost-effective regulatory regime for their own high¬ 
way systems. 


IMPROVING THE FREIGHT PLANNING PROCESS 

ATA believes that the current planning process does not effectively address the 
movement of freight. The Federal Government has effectively devolved its responsi¬ 
bility for ensuring a safe and efficient highway system to State and local govern¬ 
ments. While this has allowed planning agencies to address the unique demands of 
local transportation needs, and to respond more effectively to citizens’ concerns, it 
has also resulted in a parochial system of transportation planning and programming 
that essentially ignores freight needs. MPOs, for example, may ignore a deficient 
connector road that links a seaport or rail-head to the Interstate Highway System 
because the project’s benefits are not believed to be as beneficial as other local 
projects. However, most of the benefits of the project may accrue beyond the geo¬ 
graphic scope of the State or local planning agencies’ analyses. 

We do not blame these agencies for failing to include these far-reaching benefits 
in their analyses; they simply do not have the resources or expertise necessary to 
do so. The Federal Government is the only governmental entity with the expertise, 
resources and standing to identify freight projects of national significance. We urge 
Congress to give FHWA the necessary tools and direction that allow the agency to 
ensure that crucial freight bottlenecks are dealt with quickly and effectively. 

FREIGHT STAKEHOLDERS: WORKING TOGETHER TO ENSURE FUTURE ECONOMIC 
COMPETITIVENESS 

ATA has joined with representatives of our modal freight partners and our cus¬ 
tomers in promoting a joint agenda designed to facilitate the efficient movement of 
freight. A joint statement is attached at Appendix B. The joint statement may be 
the most extensive united effort by the freight transportation community ever at the 
Federal level, and this points to both the growing interdependence of freight modes 
and the seriousness with which we regard Congress’ decisions in the next reauthor¬ 
ization bill. In brief, the freight community is requesting additional investment in 
freight projects, including intermodal connectors, and in border crossings and cor¬ 
ridors with significant freight traffic; the creation of a national freight industry ad¬ 
visory group to assist in the freight planning process; additional money for freight 
research and professional development; creation of new or expanded innovative fi¬ 
nancing options for funding freight projects; and more emphasis on funding freight 
projects that reduce congestion and improve air quality under the Congestion Miti¬ 
gation and Air Quality Improvement (CMAQ) program. 

We have also joined with our freight partners to secure additional funding for the 
Borders and Corridors programs that were created in TEA 21. The Coalition for 
America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors, of which ATA is a founding member, is 
calling for a significant increase in funding for these crucial programs. We are con¬ 
cerned about the significant earmarking that has undermined the effectiveness of 
these programs. However, we believe that the original intent of the programs—to 
ensure that the infrastructure necessary to accommodate current and future freight 
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needs, due in part to massive trade expansion—is still valid. We strongly urge Con¬ 
gress to extend the Borders and Corridors programs during TEA-21 reauthoriza¬ 
tion, and to make the programmatic and financial changes that are necessary to en¬ 
sure the future mobility of America’s freight transportation system. In addition, we 
urge Congress to refrain from expanding the eligibility of the program beyond its 
current parameters. 

IMPROVING THE EFFICIENCY OF NAFTA-RELATED FREIGHT 

Trade volumes between the United States and its two North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) partners have reached record levels: For 2000, U.S.-Mexico 
trade reached $248 billion, while U.S-Canada trade amounted to $408 billion. The 
growth in NAFTA trade is especially impressive if one considers that in 1993, the 
year before NAFTA was implemented, U.S.-Mexico trade stood at just $81 billion, 
while trade with Canada was valued at $211 billion. The movement of imports and 
exports across our international land borders depends on an efficient and effective 
transportation system. 

Unfortunately, the development of physical and human resources at U.S. inter¬ 
national land borders has not kept pace with the growth in NAFTA trade. Conges¬ 
tion at U.S. ports of entry is the norm, and considering the heightened security that 
will continue into the foreseeable future due to the September 11 attacks, these 
problems have been compounded. This creates inefficiencies in the movement of 
cargo among the North American trading partners, straining the present-day capac¬ 
ity of human resources and facilities at U.S. land borders. Because trucks haul more 
than 80 percent of the U.S.-Mexico freight bill and more than 70 percent of the U.S.- 
Canada freight bill, they are critical to the success of NAFTA and its attendant eco¬ 
nomic benefits. Delays result in additional freight transportation costs, and threaten 
to diminish NAFTA’s promise. 

Data from a Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) analysis of the seven busi¬ 
est border crossings (which account for 60 percent of truck crossings) reveal that 
congestion at these ports of entry cost the industry about 2.6 million hours in delay 
time per year, at a financial cost of at least $88 million.®^ In addition, trucks waste 
about 2.6 million gallons of fuel annually, with a resulting environmental impact 
of 23,000 tons of carbon dioxide and more than 300 tons of nitrous oxides. Congress 
should ensure that adequate resources are dedicated to the development of infra¬ 
structure and human resources along the U.S. borders with Canada and Mexico in 
order to meet the challenges associated with rapidly increasing trade growth among 
the three countries. 

Some examples of where Federal resources could be applied include: 

• Funding for the construction of truck inspection facilities, and for hiring truck 
inspectors, both at the Federal and State level, to inspect trucks entering the United 
States from Mexico. 

• Construction of ports of entry solely for commercial traffic on the U.S. northern 
and southern borders. 

• Planning and development of quality access roads between ports of entry and 
the National Highway System. 

In addition, ATA has actively supported the funding and development of the Auto¬ 
mated Commercial Environment (ACE) and the International Trade Data System 
(ITDS) to make cross-border movements of cargo, vehicles and drivers more efficient 
and secure. 

We ask the subcommittees to look at technologies under development that can fa¬ 
cilitate enforcement efforts while at the same time expedite the movement of freight 
across our borders. One such system being designed presently by U.S. Customs, 
with input from the trade community, is the Automated Commercial Environment, 
or “ACE.” 

In 1993, along with legislation implementing the NAFTA, Congress passed the 
Customs Modernization Act, or “Mod Act,” establishing a new operating environ¬ 
ment for U.S. Customs and the international trade community. Concepts such as 
“informed compliance,” “shared responsibility,” and “reasonable care” imposed great¬ 
er obligations on U.S. Customs to provide improved information concerning the re¬ 
sponsibilities and rights of the trade community. At the same time, the legislation 
mandated U.S. Customs to develop a new automated customs processing system to 
replace the antiquated and overburdened Automated Customs System (ACS). Nearly 
10 years after the passage of the Mod Act, ACE is still in its nascent stage, but 
it is finally under significant development, and its full deplo 3 Tnent is expected with- 


3^“Conimercial Vehicle Travel Time and Delay at U.S. Border Crossings,” Federal Highway 
Administration, Office of Freight Management and Operations, June 2002. 
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in the next three to 4 years. The present head of U.S. Customs, Commissioner Rob¬ 
ert Bonner, has recognized the importance of developing such a system to give Cus¬ 
toms greater tools to improve its information collection and improve the efficiency 
with which it processes millions of transactions every year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that Congress continue to provide adequate funding 
for the full development and implementation of the ACE system. In order to defend 
our Nation from potential future terrorist attacks, and at the same time process the 
legitimate commercial goods so important to our Nation’s economy, we must provide 
our border enforcement agencies the necessary tools and resources to fulfill their du¬ 
ties and responsibilities. It is also critical that no new user fees be imposed for the 
future development of ACE, especially if the current Merchandise Processing Fee 
(MPF), which raises about feOO million each year and is slated to end in 2003, is 
earmarked for some other budgetary purpose. If the MPF is supposed to be for Cus¬ 
toms commercial processing, then this fee should be used for nothing but for improv¬ 
ing Customs commercial operations. 

Mr. Chairman, ATA supports the implementation of NAFTA’s trucking provisions 
in order to improve the efficiency with which cross-border operations take place be¬ 
tween the U.S. and Mexico. ATA is also a strong advocate for ensuring that all car¬ 
riers operating in the U.S.—Canadian, Mexican or U.S. carriers—meet all U.S. safe¬ 
ty and environmental standards, as well as all financial operational responsibilities. 

Furthermore, implementing NAFTA’s trucking provisions would enhance the secu¬ 
rity of cross-border trucking operations by simplifying the movement of trailers 
across our common borders. In a report to Congress issued in 1997 by the White 
House on U.S.-Mexico anti-drug cooperation, the U.S. Customs Service wrote: 

The high congestion of truck traffic entering the United States is, in part, a result 
of restrictions imposed by both the United States and Mexico on crossborder motor 
carrier operation . . . over 50 percent of commercial trucks enter the United States 
empty, contributing to border congestion and increasing the inspection burden for 
border agencies. 

NAFTA’s trucking provisions allow for carriers throughout North America to im¬ 
prove their ability to make cross-border trucking more efficient, effective, safer, and 
more secure. 

It is also important that we work with our counterparts in Canada and Mexico 
to improve harmonization of border operations and infrastructure development to 
establish technology and mechanisms to facilitate and expedite the gathering, shar¬ 
ing, and exchange of information and data to clear cargo and people crossing our 
land borders efficiently and securely. We must continue to find solutions that im¬ 
prove the processing of the legitimate flows of people and cargo, while simulta¬ 
neously improving our security through stronger relationships Between the trade 
community and law enforcement agencies at our borders. 

ENSURING THE SECURE AND EFFICIENT MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 

In our efforts to protect the country from the terrorist threat, strategic planning 
for this new type of war must take into account three critical principles with respect 
to the trucking industry. 

First, the timely communication of threat related information is the single most 
important short-term objective that must be met. In order for trucking companies 
to properly deploy our security resources and instruct our drivers on the proper 
steps needed to protect themselves, the public and our customers’ goods, we need 
detailed communications so that we can understand and appreciate the threat, 
evaluate our company’s exposure and act in time to avoid becoming victims of ter¬ 
rorism. 

Second, our professional drivers, dispatchers, managers and supervisors are the 
most critical elements in protecting trucks from becoming the objects of, or the 
mechanism for, terrorist attacks. Drivers have control of our equipment 90 percent 
of the time, and therefore they are the most vulnerable to terrorism. We have an 
obligation to train our 3.2 million professional drivers to recognize terrorist oper¬ 
ational acts, report these acts to the proper authorities, and react appropriately. The 
trucking industry needs Federal help to complete this effort in no more than 3 
years. 

Third, productivity is the lynchpin of America’s global economic competitiveness. 
In our efforts to conduct our war on terrorism, we must give equal attention to the 
preservation of our abilities as transportation enterprises to creatively and effi¬ 
ciently move the goods and instruments of commerce where needed, when needed. 
Any new regulatory framework must adhere to the core principal of “the green light 
is on” for trucks unless there is a substantial, direct and immediate threat that 
would justify slowing or restricting commercial flows. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to offer our thoughts regarding the upcoming reau¬ 
thorization of the Federal surface transportation legislation. We look forward to 
working with the subcommittees to improve the safety and mobility of our Nation’s 
freight transportation system. 


APPENDIX B 

Freight Stakeholders Tea-21 Reauthorization Agenda 

1. Protect the integrity of the Highway Trust Fund. Reauthorize the firewalls pro¬ 
vided for in TEA-21 to ensure that the funds collected are used for their dedicated 
purpose and not for deficit reduction. 

2. Dedicate funds for NHS highway connectors to intermodal freight facilities. The 
NHS Intermodal Freight Connectors report that was sent to Congress documents 
the fact that these road segments are in worse condition and receive less funding 
than other NHS routes. Targeted investment in these “last mile” segments would 
reap significant economic benefits compared to the associated costs. 

3. Form a national freight industry advisory group pursuant to the Federal Advi¬ 
sory Committee Act to provide industry input to USDOT. The advisory group should 
be funded and staffed, and it should consist of freight transportation providers from 
all modes as well as shippers and State and local planning organizations. Despite 
the best efforts of the agency to function as “One DOT,” there is still not enough 
of a focused voice for freight. An Advisory Group would meet the need for regular 
and professional interaction between USDOT and the diverse freight industry, and 
could help identify critical freight bottlenecks in the national freight transportation 
system. 

4. Create a Freight Cooperative Research Program. Increasingly, industry issues 
are public issues that would benefit from a dedicated, funded research effort led by 
an industry-based steering/oversight group, such as the one described above, to en¬ 
sure useful research results to benefit the freight transportation system as a whole. 
One option would be to dedicate a portion of the States SP&R dollars to freight 
issues. Freight data issues would fall under this program as well. 

5. Expand freight planning expertise at the State and local levels. Given the im¬ 
portance of freight mobility to the national economy, States and MPO’s should be 
provided additional funds for expert staff positions dedicated to freight issues (com¬ 
mensurate to the volumes of freight moving in and through their areas). 

6. Develop ways to increase available funds without new user fees and taxes by 
creating a toolbox of innovative financing options specifically aimed at freight capac¬ 
ity improvements and enhancements. Options could include (1) lowering of the 
threshold for TIFIA funding eligibility (2) development of teix incentives, and (3) ex¬ 
pansion of the State infrastructure banks (SIBs). 

7. Significantly increase funds for an expanded corridor/border and gateway pro¬ 
gram. This would build on the highly popular but under-funded “Corridors and Bor¬ 
ders Program” (Sections 1118 and 1119), but adds the important concept of gate¬ 
ways. The funding should be freight specific, and there should be a qualification 
threshold (based on volumes) so that dollars get directed at high volume corridors/ 
borders/gateways rather than wish-list projects. 

8. Streamline environmental permitting for freight projects. Multiple and often 
duplicative Federal laws and regulations delay environmental review of transpor¬ 
tation projects. Language in TEA-21 directing Federal agencies to streamline the 
review process for highway projects has not been effective and other measures to 
simplify the review process for all freight projects should be considered. 

9. Increase funding and promote use of the Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality 
Improvement Program for freight projects that reduce congestion and improve air 
quality. CMAQ was designed to fund projects that will help reduce transportation- 
related emissions. Although CMAQ has supported some freight projects, it has been 
used primarily to address passenger needs. CMAQ funding should be dedicated to 
projects that can be shown to reduce congestion or improve air quality. Total fund- 
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ing for CMAQ should be increased and the use of CMAQ funds for freight projects 
should be clarified and strongly encouraged. 

American Association of Port Authorities 
Contact: Mary Beth Long or Jean Godwin 703-684-5700 
American Trucking Associations 
Contact: Darrin Roth 703-838-1900 
Association of American Railroads 
Contact: Jennifer Macdonald 202-639-2533 
Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors 
Contact: Leslie Blakey 202-828-9100 
Intermodal Association of North America 
Contact: Joni Casey 301-982-3400 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Contact: Larry Fineran 202-637-3174 
National Industrial Transportation League 
Contact: Kathy Luhn 703-524-5011 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Contact: Ed Mortimer 202-463-5451 
World Shipping Council 
Contact: Lars Kjaer 202-689-1234 


Responses by Michael W. Wickham to Additional Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question 1. In your testimony you state that the value of the highway program 
to your industry is diminishing because of “expanded highway program eligibility 
to include projects that provide few benefits to highway users.” I find that statement 
astonishing. Do you really believe that highway programs that encourage nontradi- 
tional solutions to traffic congestion like HOV lanes, intelligent transportation sys¬ 
tems, and transit are of no benefit to highway users? Every person who commutes 
on transit, takes the train, or shares a ride with a friend, means one less car clog¬ 
ging our roads. No one benefits from transit use more than those of us who drive 
on our roads every day. Are you sa 3 dng that because States have the flexibility to 
spend highway funds on non-construction programs that you do not believe the 
highway program has value to your industry? 

Response. ATA believes strongly in a Federal highway program that is funded by 
highway users for the benefit of highway users. Highway maintenance and capacity 
expansion are critical components of a highway program that promotes a safe and 
efficient surface transportation system. However, as your question suggests, we 
must also look beyond these traditional methods and seek out more innovative ways 
of improving the condition and performance of our highways. 

You mentioned Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS), for example. ATA sup¬ 
ports eligibility of ITS under the highway program. ITS can be an effective means 
of communicating system problems, which allows traffic agencies to respond more 
quickly and gives motorists the information they need to avoid these problems. 
States, in partnership with the trucking industry, use ITS to more effectively target 
their truck inspections, improving the efficiency of responsible carriers and enhanc¬ 
ing highway safety. In addition, under certain circumstances, HOV lanes can be an 
effective tool for relieving congestion and improving air quality, and ATA does not 
oppose their eligibility under the highway program. 

However, an increasingly larger share of Federal highway revenues is being used 
for projects whose effectiveness at curbing congestion and saving lives is question¬ 
able. For example, while transit can effectively relieve congestion in some areas, in 
most of the cities where rail transit systems have recently been established, it will 
not be an effective strategy for addressing the growing traffic that plagues our 
urban areas. It is important to recognize that transit demand is very concentrated. 
One-half of the national ridership is in New York and Chicago and 76 percent is 
in seven metropolitan areas. In urban areas, transit accounts for just 2-3 percent 
of all trips. Even if transit ridership were to double in the next 10 years—an ambi¬ 
tious goal since ridership actually declined over the previous decade—because high¬ 
way use would also rise, transit’s share of trips would only grow to 3-3.5 percent. 
Transit is largely beneficial for commutes to and from work. However, commutes 
now make up less than 20 percent of all trips, and less than one out of three trips 
during rush hours are trips between home and work. 
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According to a study by the Texas Transportation Institute, areas that were more 
active in adding roadway capacity to respond to increased travel were able to slow 
the increase of regional traffic congestion. However, not all highway projects need 
add more traffic lanes or new highways to achieve substantial improvements. Ac¬ 
cording to one study, improving conditions at the 167 worst traffic bottlenecks 
around the country would reduce travel times by an average of 38 minutes per day, 
result in 287,000 fewer accidents, including 1,150 fewer fatalities, reduce carbon 
monoxide emissions by 45 percent, smog-forming emissions by 44 percent and car¬ 
bon dioxide emissions by 71 percent at those sites. Unfortunately, a lack of re¬ 
sources, in part because of the diversion of highway funds to non-highway projects 
that are less effective, is preventing States from making these crucial investments. 

We have concerns with other eligible activities, such as those under the CMAQ 
and enhancements programs. While some would argue that these programs divert 
relatively few resources from the highway program, the impact of this diversion is 
actually quite large. For example, we find it difficult to understand how it is in the 
national interest to invest more tban twice as much Federal money on bicycle paths 
than on truck safety programs. 

ATA does not oppose using highway user fee revenues for nontraditional pro¬ 
grams. We oppose the use of this money on programs that have been shown to be 
ineffective at reducing congestion and improving highway safety. We believe that in 
the face of limited resources, the Federal Government should make strategic invest¬ 
ments that deliver the most cost-effective results. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you argue for reduced Federal restrictions on truck 
size and weight. You make many safety claims that are refuted by a recent U.S. 
Department of Transportation study on truck size and weight, which estimated that 
multi-trailer trucks have an 11 percent higher fatality crash rate than single trailer 
trucks. While I differ with your conclusions on safety, I will not dwell on that issue 
here. However, I will ask you to address the conclusion of the Department of Trans¬ 
portation study that allowing bigger trucks on our roads would result in bridge cap¬ 
ital costs of over.$50 billion and well over $200 billion in additional costs due to 
delay from bridge construction and repairs. 

Response. It should first be noted that the U.S. DOT’s Comprehensive Truck Size 
and Weight Study to which you refer was roundly criticized by the academic com¬ 
munity, State departments of transportation, the trucking industry, and others. In 
fact, AASHTO passed a resolution (attached) calling on the Department to delay re¬ 
lease of the report until its many deficiencies could be addressed; unfortunately, the 
uncorrected report was released anyway. Therefore, ’we would caution Congress 
against using the Study as a basis for making policy decisions. 

Specifically, to the multi-trailer truck accident rate that appeared in the Study. 
Some have used this analysis to argue that longer combination vehicles (LCVs) are 
less safe than single-trailer trucks. In fact, because about 80 percent of the vehicle 
miles traveled by multi-trailer trucks are by non-LCVs, the statistic cannot be ap¬ 
plied to this class of vehicle. Nonetheless, we cannot allow DOT’s study to stand un¬ 
challenged. Almost all previous evaluations of the multi-trailer trucks that make up 
the bulk of vehicles that comprise DOT’s research found that these vehicles were 
either as safe or safer than single trailer trucks. The most comprehensive evaluation 
of the safety of twin trailer trucks to date is a 1986 study by the Transportation 
Research Board (TRB Special Report. 211). That study concluded that, “overall, 
twins clearly appear to be about as safe a method of hauling freight as the tractor- 
semitrailers they replace.” 

DOT did, in fact, contract with an independent consultant to complete a study on 
the safety experience of LCVs versus other, more common, trucks (Accident Rates 
for Longer Combination Vehicles. FHWA, October 1996). This study found that 
LCVs, including triples and heavy doubles, had an accident rate which was half that 
of the trucks they would replace. The study also concluded that truck configuration, 
not highway environment or driver factors, was the reason for this finding. 

This statistic is reflected by other research. For example, Alberta Province found 
that LCVs had the lowest accident rate of all vehicles on tbeir highways, including 
passenger vehicles. In fact, single-trailer trucks had an accident rate five times 
higher than LCVs. States have also found that LCVs are extremely safe. In Nevada, 
for example, triples were involved in just .02 percent of all accidents in 2000; none 
were fatal. 

LCVs have been in operation for more than 50 years. Today, they operate on rural 
roads in the west, eastern turnpikes and in large urban areas, in nearly half the 
States. No State has ever rescinded their operating authority, for the simple reason 
that LCVs contribute to a much safer and a much more efficient highway system. 

Regarding the bridge costs cited in the DOT study. Of all the criticisms leveled 
against the study, those regarding bridge costs were probably the most severe. DOT 
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assumes that any bridge not rated to carry the loads modeled by the study would 
automatically be replaced. This simply does not happen in the real world. In prac¬ 
tice, States would choose to either replace or strengthen the affected bridges, or to 
load-post them. 

As part of its research, the panel that conducted the most recent TRB truck size 
and weight study (TRB Special Report 267) obtained from DOT a list of highway 
structures in California identified by the bridge analysis method used in the study 
as requiring replacement if a specified type of larger truck were to come into use. 
Four were selected for analysis. Each of the four structures exceeds the threshold 
overstress criterion applied in the DOT study under the assumed loading by just 
a few percent, and therefore the DOT study would assume that all four bridges 
would have to be replaced given the heavier loads. The four structures were exam¬ 
ined by engineers of the State DOT, who reported to the committee that, following 
its normal practices, the State would not replace, strengthen, or restrict the use of 
any of the four structures if heavier tractor-semitrailers within the range analyzed 
in the DOT 2000 study came into use. 

This is not to say that increasing the weight of trucks will not produce additional 
bridge costs, or that some interchanges may not have to be rebuilt to accommodate 
longer trucks. However, these are one-time investments whose costs pale in com¬ 
parison with the tremendous savings associated with less pavement damage, less 
pollution, fewer accidents and greater economic productivity if size and weight laws 
were reformed. 

Question 3. You argue that allowing longer combination vehicles will reduce the 
number of trucks on our roads. Isn’t the real impact likely to be a shift of freight 
from rails to our already overburdened road infrastructure? 

Response. While evaluations of increases in truck productivity all predict some 
shift of freight from rail to truck, the magnitude of this shift is generally considered 
to be very low. A 1990 TRB study (TRB Special Report 225) found that under var¬ 
ious scenarios where truck productivity increased, rail diversion would range from 
2.2 to 6.6 percent, and all scenarios resulted in overall truck VMT reductions. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is very likely that the shift of freight from existing trucks to other, 
more productive trucks, will result in a net reduction in both the number of trucks 
on the road and truck miles, even when rail diversion is factored in. For example, 
the previously referenced Alberta study found that over the 11-year period following 
the introduction of higher weight trucks to the province, the number of registered 
trucks dropped by 19 percent, even though non-truck registrations grew by 23 per¬ 
cent and the economy expanded. 

The fact is that trucks and trains compete for very little business. Even with a 
productivity increase that makes truck transportation more attractive to rail ship¬ 
pers, the fact that freight railroads enjoy very large profit margins on most routes 
means that the railroads simply have to lower their rates slightly to keep this busi¬ 
ness. Herein lies the real reason for rail opposition to trucking productivity gains. 
This competition is a positive factor for shippers, who will realize lower shipping 
costs, and consumers, who will see lower retail prices. The most likely market for 
truck-rail competition is in the rail intermodal segment. Rail carload shipments are 
simply too price-sensitive for trucks to compete effectively in this market segment. 
Even if trucks were somehow able to draw 100 percent of all rail intermodal busi¬ 
ness, however, this would increase annual truck volumes by less than one-fifth of 
1 percent nationwide (Freight Transportation Forecast ... To 2013, DRI-WEFA, 
2001 ). 

According to the FHWA, truck volumes will nearly double by 2020 and trucks’ 
market share will expand from 71 percent in 1998 to 75 percent in 2020. This 
growth is inevitable, but a doubling of the number of trucks needed to accommodate 
this growth is not inevitable. Increasing trucking productivity through sensible size 
and weight reform will slow the growth of trucks and reduce their societal impacts. 


Response by Michael W. Wickham to Additional Question from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Hamberger of the Association of American Railroads notes that 
railroads are three or more times more fuel efficient as trucks. He points out that 
the :EPA estimates that for every ton-mile, a typical locomotive emits roughly three 
times fewer nitrogen oxides and particulate matter than the typical truck. He also 
points out that “rail competitive trucks, which are the heaviest, highest mileage op¬ 
erators among all trucks, do not come close to fully pa 3 dng for the damage they 
cause to our highway system.” 
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Response. As noted above, the potential for shifting freight from truck to rail, or 
vice versa, is extremely limited, and significant growth in truck traffic is inevitable. 
Therefore, any comparison of modal impacts becomes an academic exercise. None¬ 
theless, we are pleased to have the opportunity to respond to Mr. Hamberger’s 
statements. 

According to new data produced under contract to the FHWA, in 2000, trucks’ ton- 
miles were double that of rail. Therefore, if Mr. Hamberger’s statement that trucks 
produce three times more emissions per ton-mile than railroads is correct, then 
trucks would have to emit six times more total NOx and PM than railroads. In fact, 
according to the EPA, trucks’ total emissions of NOx and PM were just 2.7 times 
greater than the total emissions for rail. Therefore, on a ton-mile basis, trucks 
produce only about 1.35 times as much NOx and PM as locomotives. 

However, this does not tell the whole story. When measuring emissions on a ton- 
mile basis, what is left out is the fact that the commodities hauled by trucks are 
comprised of a far greater proportion of high-volume, low-weight freight than the 
commodities hauled by railroads, which haul mostly low-volume, heavier freight. 
Therefore, expressing trucks’ volumes in terms of weight instead of area understates 
the amount of freight trucks are actually carrying, resulting in a disproportionately 
high amount of freight being assigned to railroads. This produces an emissions level 
which favors railroads. 

Furthermore, rail moves are almost always more circuitous than truck moves. 
Therefore, if one considers the environmental impact of shifting freight from truck 
to rail, the impact of this longer route must be considered. If there is an increase 
in distance of greater than 36 percent, then the environmental benefits of shifting 
the freight to rail are wiped out by this factor alone. 

Also to be considered is the fact that if there is to be a truck to rail shift, this 
will likely occur as an intermodal movement. Therefore, the environmental impacts 
of the truck deliveries on both ends of the rail movement must be considered. These 
are not inconsequential impacts. The average truck drayage move is roughly 90 to 
120 miles long, typically with a significant urban component. The trucks involved 
are generally older—and therefore more polluting—than the typical trucks involved 
in long-distance movements. 

The issue of whether railroads pollute less than trucks is not that simple, and it 
should not be automatically assumed that a rail move produces less pollution than 
a truck move. In fact, FHWA has rejected States’ requests for using CMAQ money 
on freight rail projects because they found that shifting freight from truck to rail 
would actually have a negative environmental impact. 

One other point should be made. Trucks contribute approximately $35 billion in 
Federal and State highway user fees each year, which are used, in part, to offset 
the societal costs of the pollution that they produce. The railroads, on the other 
hand, pay just $170 million in user fees, and these revenues are not tied to societal 
costs produced by the railroad industry. There is little doubt that these revenues 
do not approach the health costs associated with pollution emitted by locomotives. 

This brings us to the second part of the question, which refers to trucking indus¬ 
try cost allocation. It is interesting that Mr. Hamberger attacks trucks for paying 
too little for their infrastructure and societal costs when his own industry fails to 
pay a single penny to compensate for the safety, environmental and congestion soci¬ 
etal impacts of rail operations. (NOTE: While the question refers only to infrastruc¬ 
ture costs, other societal impacts are now included in cost allocation studies. In ad¬ 
dition, while the railroads do pay a tax on diesel, unlike highway user fees, there 
is no tie between these fees and the costs imposed by the railroads which are borne 
by the public.) 

While the FHWA Cost Allocation Study found that certain trucks do not pay their 
cost equity, there are several factors that contributed to this conclusion and that 
must be examined. First, there were several problems with the study which pro¬ 
duced erroneous results. This is not to deny that there are trucks in operation which 
do not pay their fair share. However, it should also be noted that the study found 
that certain classes of trucks paid more than their fair share. It would be virtually 
impossible to achieve a perfect balance. While such an effort should be made, it 
must be recognized that results will always change depending on the assumptions 
and data used, which are constantly evolving. Therefore, there will always be some 
vehicles that will be found to not pay their allocated share of the costs. 

Mr. Hamberger complains that “rail competitive trucks” do not pay for the dam¬ 
age they do to highways without defining what a rail competitive truck is. Since the 
railroads and the “safety groups” they associate themselves with regularly criticize 
triple-trailer trucks, we assume that these are among the class to which Mr. Ham¬ 
berger refers. However, it is widely recognized that the markets served by triples 
are generally not rail-competitive. 
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When looking at the factors which result in a determination that a truck is not 
paying its cost equity, an objective analysis must lead one to the conclusion that 
this finding was made because of Federal restrictions on truck size and weight, not 
despite the restrictions. As the recent TUB study (TRB 267) found,, significant op¬ 
portunities exist for States to reduce their infrastructure and societal costs if they 
are given flexibility to reform their size and weight limits. It is the Federal regu¬ 
latory system that prevents carriers from putting trucks on the road that are more 
infrastructure-friendly and safer. For example, many States allow the operation of 
heavier trucks on non-Interstate highways, but are prevented from granting these 
trucks access to the Interstates by Federal law. If they were to use the Interstates 
rather than lower-order roads, the infrastructure, safety, congestion and environ¬ 
mental costs resulting from these trucks’ operation would be lower, and thus the 
trucks would come closer to achieving cost equity. 

There are two ways to address the cost inequities of certain trucks. Congress and/ 
or the States can increase the taxes imposed on these trucks, thus lowering the com¬ 
petitiveness of critical U.S. industries and increasing consumer prices. Alternatively, 
Congress can give the States the opportunity to improve their size and weight regu¬ 
lations, thus potentially changing the current vehicle fleet to one that is safer, less 
polluting, more productive and that produces lower infrastructure costs. The former 
choice benefits the railroads at the expense of the rest of the Nation. The latter 
would result in slightly lower railroad profitability, but the overall benefits to the 
Nation could be very significant. 


Statement of Edward R. Hamberger, President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Association of American Railroads 

On behalf of the members of the Association of American Railroads (AAR), thank 
you for this opportunity to discuss key issues relating to our nation’s freight trans¬ 
portation capabilities as a result of the remarkable growth of international trade. 

Since Colonial times, the growth and vitality of our economy has been closely tied 
to the development of trade. The railroads’ role in the settlement and development 
of the United States is well known, and yet the efficiency of our ports, international 
border crossings, and inland transportation systems is just as critical today. We 
must take steps to insure that our freight transportation system will be able to han¬ 
dle what is certain to be a huge increase in international trade volume in the years 
ahead. Today, I will focus on ways that our nation can combine the advantages of 
various transportation modes to reduce costs, save energy, better protect the envi¬ 
ronment, and increase transportation efficiency—thereby enhancing our productivity 
and international competitiveness. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

International trade is becoming the lifeblood of both the world and U.S. economy, 
and has been a major driving force behind world economic growth over the past dec¬ 
ade. From 1990 to 2000, global GDP increased at an average annual rate of 2.0 per¬ 
cent, but the volume of world merchandise trade increased during the same period 
at an average annual rate of 7 percent—more than three times as much. In the case 
of the United States, which is the world’s single largest exporting and importing na¬ 
tion by a significant margin, GDP over the same period increased at an annual av¬ 
erage rate of 3.2 percent, while the volume of merchandise exports increased at an 
average annual rate of 6.5 percent and imports increased at an annual rate of 8.5 
percent. 

The importance of international trade relative to U.S. economic output has also 
risen dramatically. In 1975, U.S. exports plus imports was equal to less than 16 per¬ 
cent of GDP, but by 2000 that figure had risen to more than 26 percent.^ Manufac¬ 
turers and agricultural producers in the United States depend upon foreign trade 
to reach markets for their products, and consumers have enjoyed both a richer vari¬ 
ety of products and lower prices as a result of trade opportunities. According to the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, U.S. exports alone support more than 12 
million American jobs, including one in five jobs in the manufacturing sector.^ 

In 2001, the value of U.S. international merchandise trade was $1.9 trillion. Ac¬ 
cording to figures from the Maritime Administration, United States ports handled 


I World Trade Organization, International Trade Statistics 2001, Table I.l, p. 19, available 
at www.wto.org/englisb/res—e/statis—e/its2001—e/itsOl—toe—e.htm). 

^Economic Report of the President, February 2002, p. 253. 

^Office of U.S. Trade Representative, Benefits of Trade: Information on the Globalization De¬ 
bate, September 19, 2001 available at www.ustr.gov/new/benefits.html. 
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over 1.1 billion tons of foreign trade in 2001. The liner sector, consisting mostly of 
containerized shipments, accounted for 68 percent of the value of this trade.^ More 
than 20 million loaded containers were imported or exported through our nation’s 
ports in 2001, with the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach ranked number 1 and 
2, respectively—each handling over 3.3 million loaded containers. Additional inter- 
modal traffic flows across our borders with Canada and Mexico. Our ports and bor¬ 
der crossings also handle significant volumes of hulk commodities, including grain, 
coal, non-metallic minerals, forest products, and petroleum products. Railroads serve 
U.S. ports on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts and the Great Lakes, and provide 
through service to and from Canada and Mexico at more than 30 border crossings. 
Railroads handled approximately 5.2 million international containers in 2000, which 
represented about one-half of their total intermodal traffic.® 

U.S. trade with Canada (long our largest trading partner) and Mexico (now our 
No. 2 trade partner) has grown rapidly following the lowering of trade barriers 
under the North American Free Trade Agreement of 1993. Together, Canada and 
Mexico account for approximately one-third of U.S. foreign merchandise trade.® The 
value of this North American trade had increased by 85 percent from 1994 to 2000, 
before declining slightly in 2001 largely following the September 11 terrorist attack. 
The freight railroads of Canada, Mexico, and the United States, which form a seam¬ 
less, integrated network that provides the world’s most efficient, lowest-cost rail 
service, have achieved major increases in their trans-border traffic—up 22 percent 
by value between Canada and the United States and up 72 percent between Mexico 
and the United States just from 1997 to 2000.'^ 

Our seaports, airports, and land border crossings—the gateways that connect us 
to the rest of the world through commerce—are clearly critical to the economic well 
being of our Nation. Moreover, more efficient modern container ships carrying 6,000 
or more TEUs® are increasingly being used, up from the 4,500-TEU standard that 
has been dominant up to now. These larger ships will place increasing demands on 
port and landside facilities. 

Existing congestion at these facilities must not be permitted to worsen. Moreover, 
as the Federal Highway Administration documented in a recent study,® funding for 
intermodal connectors—public roads averaging less than two miles in length that 
lead to/from major intermodal terminals—has not been adequate under the Trans¬ 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) and these critical components 
of the freight transportation system suffer many deficiencies. According to the 
FHWA, “States and MPOs often see freight as a low priority when compared with 
the pressing needs of passenger travel. NHS connectors are “orphans” in the tradi¬ 
tional State and MPO planning processes.” We must make the investments needed 
to improve our ability to handle international traffic efficiently, while limiting im¬ 
pacts on surrounding communities in terms of congestion, noise, and air pollution. 

GROWING IMPORTANCE OF RAIL INTERMODAL SERVICE 

U.S. freight railroads move just about everything—from lumber to vegetables, 
from coal to orange juice, from grain to automobiles, from chemicals to scrap iron— 
and connect businesses with each other across the country and with markets over¬ 
seas. America’s freight railroads carry more than 40 percent of the nation’s intercity 
freight (measured in ton-miles); about 70 percent of vehicles from domestic manufac¬ 
turers; 67 percent of the nation’s coal to coal-fired power plants (coal generates more 
than half the nation’s electricity); and massive amounts of grain, chemicals, forest 
products, ores, and other commodities. They also contribute billions of dollars to the 
economy through wages, purchases, and taxes. 

Intermodal rail freight transport—the movement of cargo in trailers or containers 
by rail in combination with at least one other mode of transportation—has been the 
fastest growing major segment of traffic for the U.S. freight railroad industry over 
the past decade. Indeed, while volumes of non-intermodal rail traffic for 2002 to 
date are below those of last year for the same period as a result of the weak econ¬ 
omy, U.S. rail intermodal traffic through August 2002 is 5.1 percent above the 2001 


^ See “U.S. Foreign Waterborne Transportation Statistics,” U.S. Maritime Administration 
press release, March 28, 2002, available at www.marad.dot.gov/statistics/usfwts/PR2001/ 
PRDEC2001.htm. 

^Intermodal Association of North America, Year 2002 Industry Statistics—Overview; Amer¬ 
ican Association of Port Authorities; and Association of American Railroads data and analysis. 

®U.S. Department of Transportation, Bureau of Transportation Statistics, Transportation Sta¬ 
tistics Annual Report 2000, BTSOl—02, Washin^on, DC. 2001, p. 161. 

'^AAR analysis of U.S. Bureau of Transportation Statistics transborder trade data. 

®Twenty-foot equivalent units. 

®U.S. Federal Highway Administration, NHS Intermodal Freight Connectors, July 2000, p. 4. 
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level, including increases of between 7.4 percent and 9.4 percent each month from 
April through August. U.S. intermodal traffic has grown from 3.1 million trailers 
and containers in 1980 to nearly 9.0 million in 2001. It now accounts for approxi¬ 
mately 20 percent of revenue for Class I carriers and is vying for the No. 1 ranking 
among all rail commodities. Approximately half of U.S. intermodal traffic is either 
U.S. exports and imports, and intermodal traffic moves throughout the North Amer¬ 
ican rail network. 

There are several reasons why intermodal transport has become such a vital part 
of the U.S. freight transportation mix: 

1. Convenience and lower cost 

Intermodal combines the door-to-door convenience of trucks with the long-haul ef¬ 
ficiency and cost-effectiveness of rail. As a result, railroads, trucking companies, 
international steamship lines, intermodal marketing companies, and others engage 
in productive partnerships to combine the best characteristics of all modes. 

2. Fuel efficiency 

Railroads are the mode of choice in terms of fuel efficiency. According to studies 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Transportation (U.S. DOT) and others, rail¬ 
roads are three or more times as fuel efficient as trucks. Fuel efficiency means re¬ 
duced emissions and reduced dependence on foreign oil. 

3. Improved air quality 

The Environmental Protection Agency estimates that for every ton-mile, a typical 
locomotive emits roughly three times fewer nitrogen oxides and particulates than 
a typical truck. Other studies suggest that locomotives have a much greater envi¬ 
ronmental advantage relative to trucks, depending upon the pollutant measured. 

4. Reduced traffic congestion 

An intermodal train can take approximately 280 trucks from the highways. Since 
a single combination truck requires the same highway capacity as approximately 
four automobiles, a single intermodal train can mean the equivalent of more than 
1,100 fewer cars on the highway. According to the Texas Transportation Institute’s 
(TTI) 2002 Urban Mobility Study, the aggregate cost of highway traffic congestion 
in just the 75 urban areas the institute studied is $67.4 billion, representing the 
cost of 3.6 billion hours of extra travel time and 5.7 billion gallons of fuel wasted 
while sitting in traffic. Since 1982, according to TTI, the cost of congestion has risen 
by approximately 400 percent in inflation-adjusted terms. Rail intermodal service is 
a highly effective way to reduce the staggering costs of highway congestion and the 
associated pressure to build costly new highways. 

5. Innovative technology, specialized equipment, and tailored services 

Doublestack trains—with specialized rail cars that can accommodate one con¬ 
tainer atop another—are now in widespread use. RoadRailers look like conventional 
trailers, but come equipped with both rubber tires and detachable steel wheels so 
they can ride directly on the rails or on a highway. By using specialized equipment, 
railroads are targeting midand short-distance hauls, in addition to traditional long- 
haul markets. Rail service offerings include the use of flat cars in dedicated trains 
operating on a fixed schedule that are specially designed to quickly load, unload and 
carry standard, non-reinforced highway trailers without damage to the goods or the 
trailers themselves. 

The market for intermodal freight is extremely competitive, and U.S. freight rail¬ 
roads must continue to make major investments so that they can further enhance 
their cost efficiency and meet customer service requirements that are continually be¬ 
coming more stringent. 

Railroads are incredibly capital intensive, and each year freight railroads must in¬ 
vest heavily to maintain and improve their infrastructure and equipment, that, to¬ 
gether, comprise a national system that is the envy of the world. In 2000, Class I 
railroads directed 17.8 percent of their revenue to capital expenditures; the com¬ 
parable figure for the U.S. manufacturing sector as a whole was just 3.7 percent. 
Indeed, since 1980 when the Staggers Rail Act partially deregulated the rail indus¬ 
try, major U.S. railroads have spent more than $290 billion for this purpose—an av¬ 
erage of more than $13 billion per year over this extended period. Much of this 
spending is either directly attributable to intermodal service (e.g., the construction 
or expansion of intermodal hubs, raising underpass clearances to allow for 
doublestack trains) or indirectly related to intermodal traffic (e.g., capacity expan¬ 
sion and enhanced signaling systems to allow faster, more frequent trains of all 
types throughout the rail network). 
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In addition to making necessary infrastructure improvements, railroads have re¬ 
sponded to customer needs by instituting a series of operational improvements and 
service initiatives. Some of these initiatives involve the improved use of information 
technology. For example, most major railroads now offer comprehensive Internet- 
based car ordering, car tracing, pricing, and billing capabilities. Railroads have also 
increasingly entered into productive partnerships with other carriers. These alli¬ 
ances expand the focus for a particular railroad beyond the interchange point, en¬ 
compassing the total movement and providing customers with seamless service— 
giving rail customers more value for their transportation dollar. 

Since the Staggers Act, freight railroads have improved earnings, but as a group 
they still do not come close to earning their cost of capital. In 2001, the rail indus¬ 
try’s cost of capital (as determined by the Surface Transportation Board (STB), an 
independent regulatory agency within the U.S. DOT) was 10.2 percent, compared 
with a return on investment (ROD of 6.9 percent, as determined by the STB. Rail 
profitability is consistently in the bottom quartile of all industries. 

This cannot continue forever, and this fact explains why—notwithstanding the 
tremendous gains railroads have made in intermodal and other service offerings in 
recent years, and the massive investments they have made—the future strength and 
vitality of our nation’s rail system requires that earnings be aligned with invest¬ 
ment needs. 

Especially over the past couple of years, freight railroads have become increas¬ 
ingly constrained in how much capital they can devote to infrastructure. Rail stock¬ 
holders and outside capital providers are becoming ever more focused on the rail¬ 
road financial performance, and now increasingly insist that railroads demonstrate 
a compelling case for further investments. This financial discipline is necessary and 
appropriate in a market economy, but it discourages railroad investments that 
would yield significant public benefits (e.g., congestion mitigation, emissions relief, 
enhanced mobility, enhanced safety, economic efficiency), but only limited direct 
railroad benefits. As profit-driven private entities, freight railroads simply cannot 
afford to make investments, including investments in intermodal projects and facili¬ 
ties, that yield primarily public benefits. 

Unless this issue is addressed head on, it will worsen in the years ahead as pres¬ 
sure on our nation’s freight rail network intensifies. The U.S. DOT expects freight 
traffic to nearly double in the next 20 years. Rail customers will continue to demand 
improved service levels. With highway congestion consuming a growing share of our 
nation’s economic output, and with the need to reduce emissions, conserve fuel, and 
promote safety on the rise, the need for railroads to provide relief will increase. 

Surface Transportation Reauthorization 

TEA-21 expanded the reliance on an intermodal approach to transportation plan¬ 
ning that was the focus of the landmark Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi¬ 
ciency Act of 1991 (ISTEA). Today, we are seeing the benefits that can be gained 
by taking this comprehensive approach. 

As planning for the reauthorization of TEA-21 proceeds apace, the AAR is pleased 
to be an active participant in the Freight Stakeholders Coalition, an organization 
comprised of diverse freight interests that work cooperatively to promote policies 
benefiting freight transportation. Besides the AAR, members of the Freight Stake¬ 
holders Coalition include the American Association of Port Authorities, the Amer¬ 
ican Trucking Associations, the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Cor¬ 
ridors, the Intermodal Association of North America, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Industrial Transportation League, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and the World Shipping Council. 

The Freight Stakeholders Coalition has unified behind a nine-point agenda de¬ 
signed to promote sound, effective transportation solutions. The agenda includes: 

1. Protect the integrity of the Highway Trust Fund 

Reauthorization of the firewalls provided for in TEA-21 would ensure that the 
funds collected in the HTF would be used for dedicated transportation purposes and 
not for deficit reduction or general government operations. 

2. Dedicate funds for National Highway System (NHS) highway connectors to inter¬ 

modal freight facilities 

NHS intermodal freight connectors provide for a broad array of intermodal trans¬ 
port services and options. The FHWA has identified 517 NHS freight terminals (253 
ocean and river ports, 203 truck/rail terminals, and 61 pipeline/truck terminals). 
These 517 freight terminals, augmented by 99 major freight airports, connect to the 
mainline NHS via more than 1,200 miles of NHS connectors. Typically, connectors 
are located in older, industrialized and mixed land use areas that are subject to 
physical constraints and environmental considerations. 
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TEA-21 directed the FHWA to review the condition of connectors and potential 
investments to improve their condition. In a June 2000 report to Congress, FHWA 
found that the connectors have significantly poorer physical and operational charac¬ 
teristics, and are underfunded when compared with all NHS mileage. Such condi¬ 
tions on these “last mile” segments can slow freight movement, damage goods in 
transit, and decrease efficiency and safety. U.S. DOT estimates show that the cost 
of improving connectors to an adequate level of service over the 2002-2020 time- 
frame is $3.5 to $4.0 billion. 

3. Establish a national freight industry advisory group to provide input to the U.S. 

DOT 

The advisory group should be funded and staffed, and should consist of freight 
transportation providers from all modes as well as shippers and State and local 
planning organizations. There is not a sufficiently focused Federal voice for freight; 
an advisory group would meet the need for regular and professional interaction be¬ 
tween the department and the diverse freight industry, and could help identify crit¬ 
ical freight bottlenecks in the national freight transportation system. 

4. Create and fund a Freight Cooperative Research Program 

More accurate and timely data on freight movements would allow State and local 
governments to plan transportation infrastructure improvements that more closely 
match actual transportation needs. To this end, a dedicated, funded research effort 
led by an industry-based steering/oversight group would allow for the collection and 
dissemination of more timely, complete, and detailed commodity flow and other 
types of freight data and better planning tools for freight planning professionals and 
others. 

5. Expand freight planning expertise at the State and local levels 

Unfortunately, transportation planning typically focuses almost exclusively on 

highway and transit projects, with scant attention paid to freight (including freight 
rail). To address this deficiency, planning organizations should be strongly encour¬ 
aged to consider freight transportation needs, including railroad projects and inter- 
modal projects, more fully in their planning. Given the importance of freight mobil¬ 
ity to the national economy. States and metropolitan planning organization (MPOs) 
should be provided additional funds for expert staff positions dedicated to freight 
issues, commensurate to the volumes of freight moving in and through their areas. 

6. Develop ways to increase available funds without new user fees and taxes by cre¬ 

ating a toolbox of innovative financing options specifically aimed at freight ca¬ 
pacity improvements and enhancements 

New capital investment in critical freight transportation infrastructure leads to 
major public benefits including higher productivity, enhanced global competitive¬ 
ness, and a higher standard of living for our Nation. With freight traffic now fore¬ 
cast to double within the next 20 years, the United States must expand its limited 
transportation infrastructure dollars by leveraging additional public and private 
sources of funding. This will require innovative approaches to meiximize transpor¬ 
tation-related investments. 

Two financing options in which freight railroads are most interested are discussed 
below. 

The first option calls for teix incentives and teix exempt financing to companies 
that make investments in intermodal freight infrastructure. This option would pro¬ 
vide targeted income tax benefits (investment tax credits, expensing in lieu of cap¬ 
italization, accelerated depreciation, and/or teix-exempt financing) to companies for 
investments made in qualifying assets to improve the efficiency or increase the ca¬ 
pacity of the national intermodal freight transportation system. Qualifying assets 
would include track and roadbed located on intermodal corridors, intermodal trans¬ 
fer facilities, freight handling machinery and equipment at intermodal transfer fa¬ 
cilities, and intermodal information infrastructure. Under this option, the tax bene¬ 
fits would accrue to any company that made such investments, not just railroads. 
Such a program would recognize the huge societal benefits derived from an expan¬ 
sion of intermodal transportation solutions. 

The second option calls for allowing the funding of rail infrastructure through the 
issuance of tax-exempt indebtedness. Under this option, holders of “Qualified Rail¬ 
road Indebtedness (QRI)” would qualify for an income tax exclusion for interest 
earned on the QRI. QRI would be any type of indebtedness, regardless of the form, 
issued to fund the acquisition, construction, improvement, maintenance, or repair of 
“Qualified Railroad Property” (QRP). QRP, in turn, would be any expenditure for 
the acquisition or maintenance of depreciable property, such as track, bridges, tun¬ 
nels, grading, wharves and docks, terminal facilities, signals, computer systems, and 
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public improvements either used or to be used in the railroad’s trade or business. 
The tcix benefits would flow directly to the holders of the indebtedness in the form 
of income tax exclusion for interest earned, and indirectly to railroads in the form 
of lower capital costs. 

7. Significantly increase funds for an expanded corridor! border and gateway pro¬ 

gram 

This proposal would build on the highly popular but underfunded “Corridors and 
Borders Program,” but adds the important concept of gateways. The funding should 
be freight specific, and there should be a qualification threshold (based on volumes) 
so that dollars get directed at high volume corridors/borders/gateways rather than 
wish-list projects. The AAR is a member of the Coalition for America’s Gateways 
and Trade Corridors, which is leading the effort among freight interests to expand 
funding for this important program. 

8. Streamline environmental permitting for freight projects 

Multiple and often duplicative Federal laws and regulations delay environmental 
review of transportation projects. Language in TEA-21 directing Federal agencies 
to streamline the review process for highway projects has not been effective. Con¬ 
sequently, other measures to simplify the review process for all freight projects 
should be considered. 

9. Increase funding and promote the use of the Congestion Mitigation and Air Qual¬ 

ity Improvement Program (CMAQ) for freight projects that reduce congestion and 
improve air quality 

CMAQ was designed to fund projects that will help reduce transportation-related 
emissions. Although CMAQ has supported some freight projects, it has been used 
primarily to address passenger needs. CMAQ funding should be dedicated to 
projects that can be shown to reduce congestion or improve air quality. Total fund¬ 
ing for CMAQ should be increased and the use of CMAQ funds for freight projects 
should be clarified and strongly encouraged. 

In addition to the Freight Stakeholder Coalition proposals outlined above, the 
railroad industry proposes additional measures which we believe will enhance the 
ability of our nation’s transportation providers to function effectively. Like the pro¬ 
posals from the Freight Stakeholder Coalition, the rail proposals expand further the 
emphasis on intermodalism that was fundamental to the original TEA-21 legisla¬ 
tion. The rail proposals include the following: 

1. Increase funding for the Section 130 grade crossing program and clarify that 
funds can be spent on maintenance activities 

The most critical safety problems faced by railroads are collisions at highway-rail 
grade crossings and incidents involving trespassers on railroad rights-of-way. Both 
of these problems generally arise from factors that are largely outside of railroad 
control. In 2001, these two categories accounted for 96 percent of rail-related fatali¬ 
ties. 

Due largely to railroads’ and others’ efforts to close grade crossings and to educate 
the public about the dangers of grade crossings, in conjunction with the Section 130 
Federal grade crossing program, the number of collisions, injuries, and fatalities at 
highway-rail grade crossings has fallen steadily over the years. From 1980 to 2001, 
the number of grade crossing collisions was reduced 70 percent, injuries declined by 
70 percent, and fatalities were down 49 percent. Despite these impressive declines, 
far too many grade crossing accidents occur each year. 

The Section 130 Program provides Federal funds to States and local governments 
to eliminate or reduce hazards at highway-rail grade crossings on public highways. 
Current funding, under a set-aside to the Surface Transportation Program of TEA- 
21, is approximately $155 million per year. The vast majority of Section 130 funds 
have been spent on the installation of new active warning devices such as lights and 
gates, upgrading existing devices, and replacing or improving grade crossing sur¬ 
faces. 

The high cost of current active warning devices—approximately $150,000, on av¬ 
erage, per installation—has limited the number of crossings at which they have 
been installed. Research into improved low-cost grade crossing warning systems is 
underway, but increased Federal funding for highway-rail crossing hazard abate¬ 
ment would permit additional crossings to be protected immediately. 

The Section 130 program is an important element of the HTF. Grade crossing 
warning devices are highway traffic control devices, there to protect the motoring 
public, not trains. 
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Increasing Section 130 funding and clarifying that such funds can he spent on 
grade crossing maintenance projects would allow additional crossings to be protected 
and further enhance highway safety. 

2. Expand the Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing (RRIF) Program 
and remove restrictive program requirements 

The Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing (RRIF) program provides 
low-interest loans and loan guarantees (not direct Federal grants) to help finance 
railroad capital investments. As authorized by TEA-21, RRIF authorizes up to $3.5 
billion in direct loans and loan guarantees, of which at least $1 billion is reserved 
for small railroad projects. It is administered by the Federal Railroad Administra¬ 
tion. Due largely to an exceedingly long delay in the release of implementing regula¬ 
tions and overly restrictive regulatory requirements (especially lender of last resort 
and collateral requirements), to date very few RRIF loans have been approved. 

Railroads seek a major expansion of the RRIF program, and an easing of regu¬ 
latory barriers to its use, in order to help railroads of all sizes—both freight and 
passenger—to continue to provide safe and efficient transportation service. Pending 
legislation (S. 1530—“RAIL-21”, H.R. 2950—“RIDE-21”, and S. 1991 “The National 
Defense Rail Act”) would increase to $35 billion the amount of loans and loan guar¬ 
antees available through the RRIF program. These proposals would also counter¬ 
mand unnecessary existing regulatory barriers pertaining to lender of last resort 
provisions and collateral requirements. 

OPPOSITION TO TRUCK SIZE AND WEIGHT INCREASES 

Notwithstanding the broad agreement detailed above among the freight railroads 
and other transportation modes on many issues relating to our national transpor¬ 
tation needs and capabilities, there are some limited areas of disagreement among 
the modes. One such area concerns truck sizes and weights. Recently, proposals to 
allow larger and heavier trucks on our nation’s highways have been offered. The rail 
industry strongly opposes these efforts. 

Under current Federal law, trucks operating on the 46,000-mile U.S. Interstate 
Highway System can have a ^oss vehicle weight of no more than 80,000 pounds, 
and the use of longer combination vehicles (LCV—a tractor and two or more trailers 
or semi-trailers longer than 28 feet each) is limited to 14 Western States that al¬ 
lowed such trucks before 1991. These limits were frozen by Congress in the 1991 
ISTEA legislation, largely in response to concerns about the safety of longer and 
heavier trucks. Since then, various interests have proposed that the weight limit be 
increased (for example, to 97,000 pounds) and that the use of LCVs be permitted 
on all or parts of the U.S. interstate highway network. Since 1991, all attempts to 
thaw the Federal freeze have been rejected by Congress. 

Increased truck size and weight (TS&W) limits would, according to the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Transportation, have a disastrous effect on freight railroads. Railroad 
revenues would decline by $2.9 billion to as much as $6.7 billion per year. Contribu¬ 
tion to railroad fixed and common costs would fall by $2.1 billion to $3.1 billion per 
year. As the contribution to fixed costs declined, less funding would be available for 
current and future investments, and so fewer such investments would be made. The 
reduction in investment would directly translate into reduced capacity, lower effi¬ 
ciency, degradation of service, a reduced ability to handle freight, and, eventually, 
further disinvestment. Remaining shippers on the rail network would face higher 
rates, reduced service, or both. Social costs associated with diversion of rail traffic 
to truck—more highway accidents, pollution, greenhouse gases, congestion, energy 
consumption, noise—would rise, and the cycle would continue in a vicious circle. 
This outcome is certainly not in the best interest of our Nation. 

A primary basis for the rail industry’s opposition to larger and heavier trucks is 
the unfair dichotomy between costs paid and costs incurred among the modes. Rail- 
competitive trucks, which are the heaviest, highest mileage operators among all 
trucks, do not come close to fully paying for the damage they cause to the highway 
system. The U.S. DOT’s recent comprehensive Highway Cost Allocation Study con¬ 
cluded that combination trucks weighing 80,000 to 100,000 pounds pay an estimated 
50 percent of their cost responsibility, and trucks weighing over 100,000 pounds 
would pay only 40 percent of their cost responsibility. Rail-competitive trucks al¬ 
ready underpay by billions of dollars per year, representing an enormous competi¬ 
tive hurdle that railroads must overcome. Liberalizing TS&W limits would only ex¬ 
acerbate the existing inequity. 

A committee of the Transportation Research Board (TRB), an arm of the National 
Research Council, which in turn is part of the National Academy of Sciences, re¬ 
cently released a report on the truck size and weight issue. The report was Special 
Report 267: Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehi- 
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cles. The report recommends an immediate thaw in the TS&W freeze via the intro¬ 
duction of 90,000-pound single trailer trucks and a 50 percent increase in the weight 
of double trailer combination vehicles (while also boosting the size of the vehicles). 
These dramatic changes would be followed by further TS&W increases and the au¬ 
thorization of LCVs through “pilot programs” overseen by a proposed new govern¬ 
ment agency. The TRB report calls for much of the regulatory authority associated 
with TS&W to be transferred from the Federal Government to the States. 

The TRB report has many shortcomings that undermine its usefulness in the de¬ 
bate over TS&W, as detailed in Dr. Gerard McCullough’s August 2002 evaluation 
of the report, undertaken for the AAR and included here as Attachment 1. As Pro¬ 
fessor McCulloughi° explains, the TRB report starts with the faulty premise that 
there is widespread “dissatisfaction” with existing TS&W limits, when, in fact, exist¬ 
ing limits represent an equilibrium wherein the needs of truckers and truck ship¬ 
pers are balanced against the safety concerns of motorists and the national goal of 
maintaining a healthy overall freight transportation system. Professor McCullough 
notes that the TRB report contains no new quantitative analysis. For example, the 
report is critical of the way previous studies calculated bridge damage costs due to 
changes in TS&W, but does not provide an estimate of what it views as the correct 
costs. Instead, the report says that the correct analysis has not been done yet. In 
other words, the TRB report admits it does not know what the effect would be of 
a TS&W thaw on bridge costs, but it nevertheless recommends a thaw. 

Professor McCullough stresses that an efficient freight market is one in which the 
users absorb the full marginal costs that they impose. Unfortunately, the TRB offers 
no specific proposal by which the substantial current truck underpayment for the 
pavement damage they inflict would be ameliorated. These underpayments would 
sharply increase as gross vehicle weight increased, making existing inequities even 
worse. Finally, as the TRB report admits, serious questions exist regarding the safe¬ 
ty implications of increasing TS&W limits. Yet the TRB calls for addressing this 
issue by instituting a “pilot program” that would essentially force unknowing and 
likely unwilling highway users to participate in an experiment to determine the 
safety implications of changes in TS&W. 

As noted above, increasing the size of trucks without insuring full cost recovery 
would greatly exacerbate the problems caused by large trucks. It is interesting to 
note that under a recent proposal by the Reason Foundation, a Los Angeles “free 
market” think tank, truck-only tollways would be built on highway median strips. 
Under Reason’s proposal, LCVs and heavier trucks would be allowed on the truck 
tollways, but the roads would be completely user-financed. Railroads are pleased 
that the Reason proposal explicitly endorses what the railroads have long main¬ 
tained—that heavy trucks should pay their own way.i'^ Evep' year that goes by 
means that motorists pay billions of dollars in subsidies, while heavy trucks con¬ 
tinue to avoid their cost responsibility. 

COMMUTER AND INTERCITY PASSENGER ACCESS 

Another important issue that could significantly affect the freight railroads’ abil¬ 
ity to provide the quality of service that today’s freight shippers require to remain 
competitive in the global marketplace is the increasing demand for both intercity 
and commuter rail service. 

Rail passenger service can play an important role in alleviating highway and air¬ 
port congestion, decreasing dependence on foreign oil, reducing pollution, and en- 


McCullough is Associate Professor of Applied Economics, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, MN, and Senior Consultant, Charles River Associates, Boston, MA. He is former Director 
of the Center for Transportation Studies at Minnesota and former Deputy Director of the Center 
for Transportation Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT). He has been a 
consultant on transportation to the World Bank and the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) and various private organizations. He was a Special Assistant at the U.S. Department 
of Transportation from 1977-1980. His Ph.D. is from MIT. 

uWhile a detailed analysis of the Reason proposal is beyond the scope of this testimony, it 
should be noted that while railroads support the requirement that trucks fully repay the cost 
of the damage they cause to the highway system, care should be taken to insure that all costs— 
such as right-of-way acquisition, property taxes, truck staging areas, etc.—^be fully recovered. 
For example, the publicly owned median should not just be given to the private sector motor 
carrier industry without their having to pay for it. Railroads repaid the Federal Government 
several times over for the value of the land grants they received from the Federal Government. 
A 1943 study by the Board of Investigation and Research concluded that the value of compensa¬ 
tion provided by railroads to the Federal Government has “fully counter-balanced these aids 
which were conferred many years ago.” A 1977 study by the U.S. Department of Transportation 
concluded that". . . the Federal Government has been a net beneficiary of its railway aid pro¬ 
grams,” having been more than fully reimbursed for its land, with interest. 
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hancing mobility and safety. Freight railroads have demonstrated their willingness 
to work cooperatively with Congress, Amtrak, commuter railroads, the States, and 
local jurisdictions to insure that the public’s transportation needs can be met in the 
most efficient possible manner. Currently, freight railroads host commuter oper¬ 
ations in cities around the Nation, operate commuter trains under contract to local 
authorities in several cities, and own 97 percent of the mileage over which Amtrak 
operates. Moreover, at least 29 cities are proposing to establish new or expanded 
commuter rail operations, and the U.S. Department of Transportation has des¬ 
ignated 11 corridors for the introduction of high speed passenger rail systems across 
the country. 

Freight railroads once provided all of our nation’s rail passenger service, but large 
and growing deficits following World War II led them to exit the business. Existing 
rail passenger service is supported primarily by the public through Federal, State, 
or local government programs. While passenger railroading is important to our 
country, it pales in comparison to the importance of freight railroading. Our pri¬ 
vately owned freight railroad system is a vital and strategic national asset—moving 
more freight, more efficiently, and at lower rates than anywhere else in the world, 
according to Lou Thompson, the World Bank’s Railways Advisor. The safe, efficient, 
and cost-effective transportation service that freight railroads provide is critical to 
the domestic efficiency and global competitiveness of our Nation. 

Therefore, we must find the most effective way to provide the passenger services 
that America needs, but without burdening the freight rail system—operationally, 
financially, or in any other way. Congress should resist calls to legislate mandated 
passenger access to freight-owned track, as proposed in H.R. 2654 in the current 
Congress. Access by passenger railroads to facilities owned by private freight rail¬ 
roads must be negotiated on a case-by-case basis by the parties, without government 
interference. 

Freight railroads have developed a series of principles regarding the future of 
intercity passenger rail service. Our principles call for future rail passenger public 
policy to acknowledge the extreme capital intensity of railroading and to ensure that 
railroads’ investment needs can be met. Policies which add to freight railroads’ al¬ 
ready enormous investment burden, such as further saddling them with the support 
of passenger rail infrastructure needs, or which reduce their ability to provide the 
quality of service needed by their freight customers, must be avoided. To do other¬ 
wise would undercut our nation’s freight rail capabilities and be counterproductive 
in addressing our country’s congestion, environmental, safety, and economic con¬ 
cerns. 


SECURITY OF OUR NATION’S RAIL NETWORK 

Finally, I would like to touch on the issue of security. This issue is relevant to 
this hearing because of the tension between the free flow of commerce and the as¬ 
surance that our transportation systems are adequately protected from terrorist 
threats. Congress should strike a proper balance between protecting our country’s 
transportation assets and its citizens, and providing for the free flow of goods and 
promoting our international competitiveness. 

Following the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, railroads took numerous 
proactive steps to increase the security of our nation’s rail network. Railroads imme¬ 
diately began developing a comprehensive Terrorism Risk Analysis and Security 
Management Plan. The industry formed a security task force composed of railroad 
representatives with expertise in areas such as operations, legal issues, railroad po¬ 
lice activities, hazardous materials transportation, and information technology. Out¬ 
side consultants with expertise in intelligence and counter-terrorism were retained 
to provide advice on best practices. 

The task force created five Critical Action Teams addressing hazardous materials, 
operations security, infrastructure, information technology and communications, and 
military liaison. The task force undertook a comprehensive risk analysis which iden¬ 
tified critical assets, vulnerabilities, and threats, and assessed the overall risk to 
people, national security, and the nation’s economy. The task force then identified 
more than 50 countermeasures. The Terrorism Risk Analysis and Security Manage¬ 
ment Plan, which is now in effect, utilizes all this information and establishes four 
different alert levels, with implementation of specific countermeasures dependent on 
the alert level in effect. 

The plan also provides for the establishment of a Railway Alert Network (RAN), 
a 24-hours-aday, 7-days-a-week communications center operated by the AAR. 
Through the RAN, railroads share information with the intelligence community. In 
addition, the RAN provides a means for instituting appropriate alert levels and be¬ 
ginning to take the appropriate countermeasures. 
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The AAR also operates the Surface Transportation Information Sharing and Anal¬ 
ysis Center (ST-ISAC). Presidential Decision Directive 63 called for the creation of 
private sector ISACs to protect the nation’s critical infrastructure from attack. The 
ST-ISAC, formed at the request of the U.S. DOT, collects, analyzes, and distributes 
security information from worldwide resources to protect vital information tech¬ 
nology systems from attack. The ST-ISAC also operates 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a- 
week. 


CONCLUSION 

Our nation’s global economic supremacy is derived in large part from a transpor¬ 
tation system that is second-to-none. Freight railroads are an indispensable element 
of that system. Going forward, we must ensure that our freight transportation capa¬ 
bilities will meet the increasing demands placed upon it. We are confident that the 
rail industry can play a major role in meeting this challenge. However, our nation’s 
ability to provide transportation alternatives that promote mobility, economic effi¬ 
ciency, and environmental responsibility depends critically on the further develop¬ 
ment of the intermodal approach initiated by ISTEA and TEA-21 in which the full 
capabilities of each mode can be fully realized. No less important to freight railroads 
is the rejection of public policies that would unnecessarily and unfairly restrict their 
capability to deliver their maximum value to the U.S. economy. 

Attachment 1 
[August 2002] 

Evaluation of Transportation Research Board Special Report 267: 
Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehicles 

(By Gerard J. McCullough, Ph.D.) 

Dr. McCullough is Associate Professor of Applied Economics, University of Min¬ 
nesota, St. Paul, MN, and Senior Consultant, Charles River Associates, Boston, MA. 
He is former Director of the Center for Transportation Studies at Minnesota and 
former Deputy Director of the Center for Transportation Studies at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology (MIT). He has been a consultant on transportation to 
the World Bank and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and various pri¬ 
vate organizations. He was a Special Assistant at the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation from 1977-1980. His Ph.D. is from MIT. 

executive summary 

The purpose of this memorandum is to provide an evaluation of the Transpor¬ 
tation Research Board’s (TRB) Special Report 267: Regulation of Weights, Lengths 
and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehicles (hereafter, “the Report”), which was re¬ 
leased on May 16, 2002. The Report was produced by the TRB Committee for the 
Study of the Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths of Commercial Motor Vehi¬ 
cles (“the committee”). 

The Report contains a series of conclusions and recommendations regarding 
TS&W regulation in the United States. It concludes that “opportunities exist for im¬ 
proving the efficiency of the highway system through reform of Federal truck size 
and weight regulations” (p. ES-1) and finds that “changes in truck size and weight 
regulations . . . offer the greatest potential to improve the functioning of the [high¬ 
way] system” (p. ES-2). The Report recognizes that “it is essential to examine the 
safety consequences of size and weight regulation” (p. ES-3), but cautions “it is not 
possible to predict the outcomes of regulatory changes with high confidence” (p. ES- 
3). 

To facilitate the liberalization of TS&W limits, the Report recommends a revised 
regulatory regime that would involve Federal supervision of State-set limits with 
evaluation provided by an independent Commercial Traffic Effects Institute (CTEI). 
The committee calls for pilot studies to evaluate the consequences of changes in 
TS&W regulations, and recommends that States be allowed to issue permits for the 
operation of longer and heavier trucks once the CTEI is established and able to 
monitor and evaluate their performance. 

The Report adopts a too-narrow analytical perspective that significantly limits its 
usefulness in establishing national transportation policy. The report starts with the 
questionable assumption that there is widespread dissatisfaction with existing Fed¬ 
eral truck size and weight regulations, when, in fact, the current system represents 
a balancing of the needs of truckers and truck shippers against the needs of motor- 
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ists and the national goal of maintaining a healthy overall freight transportation 
system. In addition, it also fails to recognize: 

• The need for an analysis of total freight supply and demand, including the role 
of shipper logistics costs. 

• That changes in TS&W limits affect the capacity of the highway freight net¬ 
work and this in turn affects the performance of railroad and other freight networks 
(and their shippers). 

• That the goal of TS&W regulation—after safety—should be to improve the 
overall efficiency of the national freight market, not just to reduce direct trucking 
costs. 

• That an efficient freight market is one in which the users absorb the full mar¬ 
ginal costs that they impose. 

There is no anal^ical basis, either in the Report or in earlier TS&W studies eval¬ 
uated by the committee, for many of the Report’s most important conclusions and 
recommendations. For example, the committee’s recommendations for immediate 
changes in TS&W (subject to the creation of a CTEI) are not consistent with its own 
finding that the effects of such changes are uncertain. Nor is there any legal or eco¬ 
nomic analysis of why an independent CTEI would be more effective, or more appro¬ 
priate, than the Federal DOT in determining the need for, and evaluating the per¬ 
formance of, TS&W regulations. There is also no analysis from an experimental de¬ 
sign perspective of how the committee’s pilot studies would demonstrate the effects 
of changes in TS&W limits, or an explanation of the potentially serious ethical 
issues a pilot program might entail. 

Perhaps most importantly, the Report does not evaluate the effects of changes in 
TS&W limits on the overall freight transportation market. Unfortunately, this deci¬ 
sion causes it to omit certain points which are essential to a thorough evaluation 
of TS&W regulations. These include: 

• Significant diversion of freight tonnage off the rail and barge networks and 
onto the highway network. 

• Significant increases in the social cost—accidents, pollution, greenhouse gases, 
congestion, energy consumption, and noise—of moving this freight. 

• Potential increases in the rates paid by freight shippers who remain on the rail 
network. 

• Potential disinvestment by railroads, reduced intermodal and other service of¬ 
ferings by railroads, and secondary diversion of more freight onto the highway sys¬ 
tem. 

The Report has some strengths. It recognizes the uncertainty that exists regard¬ 
ing the benefits and full costs of changes in TS&W limits; the need to better under¬ 
stand nuisance-related and stress-related costs from mixed auto and truck traffic, 
and the potential benefit of separating auto and truck.; the potential role of cost- 
based user fees in managing infrastructure and mitigating negative effects of trucks; 
and the importance of regulatory institutions and enforcement mechanisms. 

Overall, because of its shortcomings, the Report provides extremely limited useful¬ 
ness to policymakers interested in evaluating TS&W regulations. Previous studies 
relating to TS&W issues, produced by the U.S. Department of Transportation and 
other TRB committees, do a more satisfactory job of including all pertinent factors 
in their analyses. 


I. BACKGROUND 

The current U.S. truck fleet comprises about 8 million vehicles, about a fourth of 
which are combination trucks. Most combination trucks are large, with about 70 
percent having registered maximum gross vehicle weights (GVW) over 75,000 
pounds. The number of trucks on the road is small by comparison to private pas¬ 
senger vehicles, but because on average trucks are driven more frequently, their 
share of vehicle miles traveled (VMT) is disproportionate to their numbers. How¬ 
ever, combination trucks still make up only about 5 percent of total VMT, as shown 
in Table 1. 

Table 1. Total Vehicles and Vehicle Miles Traveled by Vehicle Class (2000) 


Total VMT Percent of Percent of 
(millions) Total Vehicles Total VMT 


Autos. 137,967,488 1,612,393 61.1 percent 58.6 percent 

Pickups/Vans 79,084,979 924,018 35.0 percent 33.6 percent 

Buses . 746,125 7,601 0.3 percent 0.3 percent 

Single Unit Trucks . 5,926,030 70,583 2.6 percent 2.6 percent 

Combination Trucks . 2,096,619 135,208 0.9 percent 4.9 percent 
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Table 1. Total Vehicles and Vehicle Miles Traveled by Vehicle Class (2000)—Continued 



Total VMT 

Percent of 

Percent of 


(millions) 

Total Vehicles 

Total VMT 

Total . 

. 225,821,241 2,749,803 

100.0 

100.0 


Note: Autos category includes motorcycles. 

Source: Federal Highway Administration, Highway Statistics 2000, Table VM-1. 


Despite their relatively small numbers, trucks have an important and significant 
impact on the U.S. highway system. Trucks are disproportionately involved in fatal 
traffic accidents'^ and are a major factor in urban traffic congestion and noise pollu- 
tion.2 Trucks also produce significant emissions and because of the their weight, 
produce much greater wear on pavement than do private passenger vehicles.^ 

Since the creation of the Interstate Highway System, trucking has become an in¬ 
creasingly important component of the U.S. freight market. Trucks now carry about 
29 percent of total intercity freight volume in terms of ton-miles in the United 
States versus the 41 percent carried by railroads. In terms of revenue, trucking is 
even more significant—intercity trucking now represents 81 percent of all intercity 
expenditures for freight transportation in the United States, as shown in Table 2 

Table 2. Freight Transportation Outlays by Type ot Transport—2000 



Mode 

Millions of dollars 

Percent of total 

Rail . 


. 36,454 

9.0 percent 
80.7 percent 
0.9 percent 
2.3 percent 
4.9 percent 
2.2 percent 
100.0 percent 



. 328,632 



. 3,501 

Oil pipeline 

Air carrier .... 


9,467 

19,800 

other . 


9,111 

407,119 





Source: Eno Transportation Foundation, Inc., Transportation in America 2001. 


Existing TS&W Regulation 

The dimensions and weights of commercial vehicles are regulated at both the Fed¬ 
eral and State levels. Federal laws regulate both meiximum permissible gross vehi¬ 
cle weights and maximum axle weights, and the width, length, and number of trail¬ 
ers. A summary of current Federal TS&W regulations is provided in Table 3. 

All States have laws governing the weights and dimensions of trucks. All but 
seven States apply some modification of the Federal regulations on a limited basis 
through permits, exemptions, and “grandfather rights.” Altogether, regulations in 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia represent over 40 different combinations 
of single eixle, tandem eixle, bridge formula, gross vehicle weight, and interstate/non¬ 
interstate specifications.^ 

Table 3. Summary of Current Federal Truck Size and Weight Regulations 


Criteria 


Applicability Limit 


Weight . Single Axle limit on Interstate System 


Interstate System .... 20,000 lbs. 


^According to the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration, large trucks are involved in 
9 percent of fatal accidents and 78 percent the victims in truck-related fatal accidents are occu¬ 
pants of the other vehicles. See Large Truck Crash Profile: The 1998 National Picture, Tables 
1 and 4. 

2The Federal Highway Administration has found that a combination truck imposes the con¬ 
gestion costs equivalent to 2.5 to 15 automobiles, depending upon the highway’s grade and 
speed, the weight-to-power ratio of the truck, and the vehicle length, and that the most common 
semi-trailer trucks impose more than 30 times as much noise pollution costs as autos. See Fed¬ 
eral Highway Administration, 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Final Report, Au¬ 
gust 1997, Table V-26. 

^Pavement wear increases exponentially with vehicle weight, such that 80,000-pound trucks 
on urban interstates impose marginal pavement costs per mile that are more than 400 times 
greater than automobiles. See Federal Highway Administration, 1997 Federal Highway Cost Al¬ 
location Study Final Report, August 1997, Table ES-6. 

^ A complete inventory of current State size and weight limits, as well as a thorough discus¬ 
sion of the nature, extent, and present status of grandfather rights is provided in U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume II Issues and 
Background, 2000, pp II-8—11-24. 
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Table 3. Summary of Current Federal Truck Size and Weight Regulations—Continued 



Criteria 

Applicability 

Limit 


Tandem Axle limit on Interstate System . 

Total gross vehicle weight. 

Gross weight on any group of two or more consecu¬ 
tive axles (bridge formula). 

Interstate System ... 
Interstate System ... 
Interstate System ... 

. 34,000 lbs. 

. 80,000 lbs. 

. 500(lN/(N-l)+12N+36) 


Semi-trailer length . 

Twin trailer length . 

National Network .... 
National Network .... 

48 feet (minimum) 

28 feet (minimum) 


Notes: National Network refers to a network of roads designated by the Secretary of Transportation pursuant to the Surface Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1982. It includes virtually all Interstates and some other highways and totals more than 200,000 miles. For Bridge Formula 
W = overall gross weight on any group of two or more consecutive axles to the nearest 500 lbs., LN = distance in feet between the extreme 
of any two or more consecutive axles, and N = number of axles in the group. 

Source: U.S. DOT. Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume I Summary Report, p. 3. 

Federal TS&W regulation has its origin in the creation of the Interstate Highway 
System in 1966. The passage of the regulations was motivated by the significant 
role of the Federal Government in funding 90percent of the construction of the sys¬ 
tem. The Federal weight limits were originally set at 73,280 pounds, 18,000 pounds, 
and 32,000 pounds for gross vehicle weight, single axle weight, and tandem axle 
weight, respectively, but were increased to those shown in Table 3 in 1975. 

In 1982, the Federal role in TS&W regulation was increased through the passage 
of the Surface Transportation Assistance Act (STAA), which required States to 
adopt Federal weight limits on Interstate highways and allow single 48-foot trailers 
and twin 28-foot trailers on a “National Network” designated by the Secretary of 
Transportation in consultation with the States. This network consists of virtually 
the entire Interstate system plus another 156,000 miles of highways. 

The Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) prohibited 
the States from expanding either the number of routes on which Longer Combina¬ 
tion Vehicles (LCVs) could be operated or the maximum weights and dimensions al¬ 
lowed for these vehicles.® This regulation has come to be known as the “LCV freeze” 
and in 1998 it was extended by the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. 

The study of TS&W issues by the Federal Government predates its involvement 
in funding of the highway system. The first major study was completed in 1941 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.® A major impetus for these studies has been 
the claim that higher size and weight limits increase the efficiency of the freight 
markets. The main findings of previous TS&W studies, especially those that are rel¬ 
evant to conclusions and recommendations in TRB Special Report 267, are reviewed 
in Appendix Al. 


II. OVERVIEW OF TRB SPECIAL REPORT 267 

The Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) contained a provi¬ 
sion specifically requiring the Secretary of Transportation to request that TRB con¬ 
duct a TS&W study. The charge given in the act is quite general in scope, specifying 
only". . . a study regarding the weights, lengths, and widths of commercial motor 
vehicles operating on Federal-aid highways . . .” and that the study provide policy 
recommendations.'^ 

The law requires TRB to consult with the U.S. Department of Transportation, 
States, the motor carrier industry, freight shippers, highway safety groups, air qual¬ 
ity and natural resource management groups, and commercial motor vehicle driver 
representatives. It requires TRB to consult with “other appropriate entities,” al¬ 
though it does not specify what these entities might be. It also requires TRB to con¬ 
sider and evaluate the impact of its recommendations on the economy, the environ¬ 
ment, safety, and service to communities. 

The Committee for the Study of the Regulation of Weights, Lengths and Widths 
of Commercial Motor Vehicles was formed in 1998, and its original purpose was to 
review certain aspects of the U.S. DOT’s TS&W study. As it happens, TRB had al¬ 
ready begun planning for a TS&W study before TEA-21, and so the committee was 


^Longer combination vehicles (LCVs) refers to multi-trailer combinations longer than the 
standard twin 28-foot trailer combination vehicle (the so-called STAA double). The LCVs include 
seven-axle “Rocky Mountain” doubles, eight-axle “B-Train” doubles, nine-axle “turnpike dou¬ 
bles”, and seven-axle tripletrailer combinations. 

® Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Regulation of the Sizes and Weight of Motor Ve¬ 
hicles; Letter from the chairman. Interstate Commerce Commission, 77th Congress, 1st Session, 
House Document No. 354, August 14, 1941. 

'^P.L. 105—178, Section 1213, Subsection (i). 
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reassigned to this task when the law was passed. The committee consisted of 13 
members representing State transportation officials, professional researchers, and 
academics, overwhelmingly in the field of civil engineering, with a small representa¬ 
tion from economics. A summary list of the members and their respective affiliations 
is provided in Appendix A2. 

As part of the process of conducting the study, the committee solicited comments 
from outside parties on the issue of changes to TS&W regulations. Of the 46 organi¬ 
zations receiving letters, 25 provided comments in response. The full list of organi¬ 
zations contacted is shown in Appendix A3. 

The committee’s request for comments included the following three specific ques¬ 
tions: 

1. What revisions to Federal law and regulations regarding commercial vehicle 
weights, lengths, and widths should the committee consider? 

2. What factors should it take into account in evaluating possible revisions? 

3. Should the committee recommend revisions to Federal law and regulations? 

Responses to the three questions were quite varied. In response to Question 2, 

four respondents explicitly stated that the committee should not consider the issue 
of modal competitiveness or the diversion of freight from the railroads in evaluating 
possible TS&W revisions. Three of these were trucking industry interests.® The 
other was the National Industrial Transportation League. 

The basic conclusion in Special Report 267 is that increased TS&W limits have 
the “greatest potential” to improve highway freight efficiency, but that their full ef¬ 
fects (including safety effects) are uncertain and that there is a “substantial prob¬ 
ability” that there will be safety ramifications. To facilitate the liberalization of 
TS&W limits, the Report proposes a revised regulatory regime that would involve 
Federal supervision of State-set limits with evaluation provided by an independent 
Commercial Traffic Effects Institute (CTEI). The Report suggests that the States 
should not be able to begin liberalizing the regulations until the CTEI is established 
and is able to conduct careful assessments. A full list of the Report’s conclusions 
and recommendations is in Table 4. 

Table 4. Conclusions and Recommendations of TRB Special Report 267 


Conclusions 


Recommendations 


1. Opportunities exist for improving the efficiency ot the 
highway system through reform of Federal truck size and 
weight regulations. Such reform may entail allowing larger 
trucks to operate. 

2. Appropriate objectives tor Federal truck size and weight 
regulations are to facilitate safe and efficient treight 
transportation and interstate commerce, to establish high¬ 
way design parameters, and to manage consumption ot 
public intrastructure assets. 

3. Changes in truck size and weight regulations made in co¬ 
ordination with complimentary changes in the manage¬ 
ment ot the highway system otter the greatest potential to 
improve the functioning system. 

4. The methods used in past studies have not produced sat¬ 
isfactory estimates of the effect of changes in truck 
weights on bridge costs. 

5. It is not possible to predict the outcomes of regulatory 
changes with high contidence. 

6. It is essential to examine the satety consequences of size 
and weight regulation. Research and monitoring needed to 
understand the relationship of truck characteristics and 
truck regulations to safety and other highway costs are 
not being conducted today. 

7. Although violations of size and weight regulations may be 
an expensive problem, monitoring of compliance with the 
regulations is too unsystematic to allow the costs involved 
to be estimated. 


1. Create a Commercial Traffic Effects Institute 


2. Evaluate the consequences ot changes in truck size and 
weight regulations through pilot studies 


3. Allow certain immediate changes in Eederal regulations 


4. Allow certain Longer Combination Vehicles (LCVs) 


5. Routes and roads to which Eederal standards should 
apply 

6. Conduct research on enforcement, environment and sate- 
ty etfects, bridge costs, treight markets, driver stress, 
and dedicated truck infrastructure. 


®The American Trucking Associations, the Distribution & LTL Carriers Association, and the 
National Automobile Transporters Association. 
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III. EVALUATION OF TEB SPECIAL REPORT 267 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The most detailed analysis in the Report (pp. 2-17 to 2-29) focuses on new prob¬ 
abilistic techniques for assessing bridge costs. The actual analysis of freight market 
efficiencies—the raison d’Etre for the Report—is limited to a few bullet-points on 
pages 2-12 and 2-13. There is some discussion on pages 2-36 to 2-39 of the rela¬ 
tionship between freight markets and land use—a topic some would regard as very 
important—but the Report elects not to weigh these effects: “Predicting and evalu¬ 
ating the effect of changes in size and weight regulation on land use would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult” (p.2-39). 

The Report does recognize the uncertainty that exists regarding TS&W issues. 
The Executive Summary cautions: “Throughout its work, the committee found that 
a lack of information about the costs and benefits of truck transportation and the 
impacts of the size and weight regulations hindered its effort to provide useful pol¬ 
icy advice” (p. ES-1). In a more detailed summary of these uncertainties (p. 2-11), 
the Report concludes that pavement impacts and traffic impacts are well enough un¬ 
derstood to facilitate regulatory change, but that there is inadequate knowledge of 
safety effects, bridge costs, changes in the volume of truck traffic, motorist stress 
and discomfort, and administrative feasibility. Not all would accept the claim that 
the infrastructure and traffic effects are well known.® 

The Report also acknowledges the potential importance of motorist comfort and 
distress to TS&W. The Report does not devote an extensive amount of time to dis¬ 
cussing the issue, but it does acknowledge that research should be conducted to de¬ 
termine whether these effects are “real costs that should be considered in evalua¬ 
tions of highway regulations” (p. 5-18).^® The Report also mentions the potential 
benefits to be gained from separating truck and auto traffic by constructing separate 
highway and bridge facilities for trucks. Road Work, the 1989 Brookings Institution 
study of the U.S. highway system by Small, Winston, and Evans developed this idea 
that there may be “diseconomies of scope” that result from combining cars and 
trucks on the same system.”ii The Report acknowledges that separate truck facili¬ 
ties could help to accommodate the growth in freight demand, though it does not 
discuss the financing of these facilities. 

Finally, the TRB Report recognizes the potential role that cost-based user fees 
could play in managing the utilization of highways and bridges and mitigating the 
negative effects of trucks. Though the Report’s discussion is mostly limited to cases 
where the imposition of fees would facilitate the implementation of higher TS&W 
limits (p. 3-28), the general endorsement of highway pricing is a policy advance. 
This is coupled with the important recognition that the design of regulatory institu¬ 
tions and enforcement mechanisms as well as standards are important elements of 
the regulatory process. 

A major shortcoming of the Report is that it fails to provide any real analysis of 
supply and demand in the freight market, even though the explicit aim of tbe Re¬ 
port is to increase the efficiency of this market. The economic theory upon which 
the Report is based is uncomplicated: “The regulations have important economic 
consequences because trucking accounts for four-fifths of expenditures on freight 
transportation in the United States, and trucking costs are influenced by truck size 
and weight.” 

The DOT Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study does not necessarily con¬ 
tradict this theory, but it does provide a more thorough picture of the freight market 
to provide a basis for careful policy decisions. For example, the U.S. DOT study 
points out in Chapter FV that overall logistics costs—not truck or rail rates—are the 


®The committee appears to be less than certain about its knowledge of traffic effects. It recog¬ 
nizes (pp. 236) that the methods used to estimate congestion and pollution costs involve “over¬ 
simplified treatment on the complex interactions between trucks and other vehicles in the traffic 
stream. Changing the traffic volume, dimensions, and acceleration abilities of trucks will change 
how motorists drive around them, affecting other vehicles’ patterns of acceleration and braking.” 
The committee also acknowledges (pp. 233 to 2-34) that the predicted effects on traffic flow de¬ 
pend critically on freight diversion forecasts, (which the Report discounts). 

i®The Report makes the methodological suggestion that the only way to evaluate the economic 
value of driver stress is to observe changes in traveler behavior where automobile drivers chose 
different routes to avoid big trucks. To see the limitations of this method, consider a case with 
which the committee members might be familiar—the installation of Traveler Information Sys¬ 
tems on public transportation systems. The economic value of these systems, which let travelers 
know in real time when the next bus or train is arriving, is not measured solely by the number 
of travelers who divert from highway to transit. The valuation should include some measure of 
the usefulness of information provided existing users. 

uSmall, K., Winston, W., and Evans, C., Road Work: A New Highway Pricing & Investment 
Policy, Washington DC: The Brookings Institution, p. 102. 

i^The Report also acknowledges here that “other modes” (p.5-18) will be part of the solution. 
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factors that determine freight market decisions. It notes that savings in inventory 
carrying costs are about equally important as reductions in (truck and rail) trans¬ 
portation costs in increasing the efficiency of freight markets. The U.S. DOT study 
also spends a considerable amount of time analyzing the impact of TS&W regula¬ 
tions on the freight railroad industry (Volume III, Chapters II, III, IV, XI). These 
impacts are important because they have direct bearing on the overall efficiency of 
the freight market. 

The notion of freight market efficiency developed in Special Report 267 is too nar¬ 
row to be useful in a discussion of national transportation policy. The sole focus of 
the Report is on the movement by truck from Point A to Point B at the lowest direct 
expense to some motor carriers and shippers. An efficient national freight market 
is an intermodal system of air, water, highway, rail and shipper activities which 
take full advantage of linked networks of transport assets. Moreover, (as the TRB 
itself recognized in Special Report 246^^) an efficient freight market is one in which 
the users absorb the full marginal costs that they impose. 

Using this metric, Special Report 246 found rail operations to be two-to-five times 
more efficient than truck operations on a corridor-by-corridor basis. This suggests 
that higher TS&W limits, which would divert freight from the rail network onto the 
highway network, would increase social costs and decrease efficiency. One could 
argue that the reduction in private costs to truckers and truck shippers could par¬ 
tially offset this effect, but a national policy report should make that argument ex¬ 
plicitly. 

POINT-BY-POINT EVALUATION OF REPORT CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This section provides a point-by-point evaluation of the TRB Report’s conclusions 
and recommendations. A serious shortcoming of the Report is its failure to establish 
an analytical basis for the recommendations which it makes. There is no analytical 
justification, for example, either in earlier TS&W studies or the Report itself, for 
its novel regulatory proposal—Federal “supervision” of State TS&W permitting with 
oversight provided by an independent Commercial Traffic Effects Institute (CTEI). 
Nor is there an analysis from an experimental design perspective of how the Re¬ 
port’s pilot studies would demonstrate the effects of changes in TS&W. Other rec¬ 
ommendations for immediate change that the Report makes appear to be incon¬ 
sistent with its own finding that the effects of increased TS&W limits are uncertain. 
The Report does suggest that States should not be able to begin liberalizing the reg¬ 
ulations until the CTEI is established and is able to conduct careful assessments. 

A. Conclusions of the TRB Report 

Conclusion 1: Opportunities exist for improving the efficiency of the highway sys¬ 
tem through reform of Federal TS&W regulations. Such reform may entail allowing 
larger trucks to operate. 

The proper focus of TS&W policy should not be solely on lowering the private 
costs of trucking firms and/or some freight shippers, but on minimizing the public 
costs (infrastructure, safety, pollution, energy consumption, congestion) of truck 
transportation and ensuring the overall efficiency of the national freight market. An 
efficient market is one in which the users absorb the full marginal costs that they 
impose. 

It is wrong for the Report to conclude—without a more careful analysis—that 
there is a direct relationship between increases in TS&W limits and increases in 
freight market efficiency. The data for such analyses were available to the com¬ 
mittee in TRB Special Report 246, in a 1998 DOT-sponsored study by David J. 
Forkenbrock of the University 

of Iowa entitled External Costs of Truck and Rail Freight Transportation, in the 
dot’s 2000 Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, and in the 2000 Adden¬ 
dum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study. 

According to the 2000 Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation 
Study, heavy trucks in the 75,000-80,000 pound range cover only 80 percent of the 
infrastructure costs they impose, and heavy trucks in the 80,000-100,000 pound 
range cover 50 percent. The full marginal social cost of bigger trucks—much of it 
not recovered—is on the order of $0.20 to $0.70 per mile.^® 


TRB Special Report 246, Paying Our Way: Estimating Marginal Social Costs of Freight 
Transportation, 1996, Table ES-1, p. 8. 

1“^ Federal Highway Administration, 2000 Addendum to the 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allo¬ 
cation Study Final Report, Table 7. 

IB Ibid., Table 13. 
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Table 6 summarizes the relevant results of the TRB’s own Special Report 246, 
comparing the efficiency of two representative freight movements by rail and by 5- 
cixle tractor semitrailer: 

• Case 1 compares the full costs of a grain movement from Walnut Grove, MN 
to Winona, MN, a distance of about 200 miles. Case lA summarizes the full costs 
of a direct truck move using local roads. Case IB analyzes the truck costs by Inter¬ 
state. Case 1C is a combined truck/rail movement. 

• Case 3 compares the full costs of a container movement from Los Angeles, CA 
to Chicago, IL, a distance of about 2,000 miles. Case 3A is a truck movement by 
Interstate. Case 3B involves truck and container railcar. 

In both corridors, the rail movements are more energy-efficient and labor-efficient 
and impose lower social costs. The modes are competitive largely because of public 
subsidies to trucking and the high valuation that shippers place on the flexibility 
and speed of the truck mode. 

Table 5. Efficiency Comparisons: Truck versus Rail ($) 



Case lA 

Case IB 

Case 1C 

Case 3A 

Case 3B 

Marginal External Cost 

Congestion . 

. 8.94 

6.25 

0.00 

295.81 

0.75 

Accidents . 

. 46.04 

26.11 

9.19 

89.43 

77.72 

Air Pollution . 

. 6.54 

6.75 

1.43 

63.65 

34.83 

Energy Security. 

. 3.10 

3.63 

0.39 

16.64 

5.36 

Noise. 

. 2.31 

0.00 

0.78 

20.68 

12.65 

Marginal cost of public infrastructure . 

. 38.63 

61.02 

0.00 

141.47 

1.81 

Total . 

. 105.57 

103.77 

11.78 

627.67 

133.12 

Less: User fees ($/truckload). 

. 51.16 

59.90 

0.65 

285.14 

10.50 

Equals: Net subsidy ($/truckload) . 

. 54.41 

43.87 

11.13 

342.53 

122.62 

Carrier’s average cost ($/truckload). 

. 454.16 

442.73 

124.87 

2469.06 

1049.44 


Source: TRB Special Report 246, Tables 4-2, 4-3, and 4-4. 


The implication is that the liberalization of TS&W might improve the efficiency 
of the highway system, but in so doing it would also add external costs (negative 
impacts on other transportation modes, and increased costs to some transport users) 
that would not be recovered. Thus, total freight transport efficiency would be 
harmed. 

Conclusion 2: Appropriate objectives for Federal TS&W regulations are to facili¬ 
tate safe and efficient freight transportation and interstate commerce, to establish 
highway design parameters, and to manage consumption of public infrastructure as¬ 
sets. 

The Report recognizes here that the goal of TS&W regulation is not to improve 
the efficiency of the “highway system,” but to balance the public costs of truck travel 
against the efficiency of the freight transportation market. However, the committee 
does not follow its own admonition, because the focus throughout the Report is over¬ 
whelmingly on lowering the private costs of trucking. 

A more balanced statement of goals is in the DOT’s National Freight Transpor¬ 
tation Policy Statement (January 1997), which guided the Comprehensive Truck 
Size and Weight Study. These goals include: 

• Ensure a safe transportation system; 

• Promote economic growth by removing unwise or unnecessary regulation and 
through the efficient pricing of publicly financed transportation infrastructure; 

• Protect the environment and conserve energy; 

• Provide funding and a planning framework that establishes priorities for allo¬ 
cation of Federal resources to cost-effective infrastructure investments that support 
broad National goals; 

• Promote effective and equitable joint utilization of transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture for freight and passenger service. 

Notice the emphasis on safety, transportation infrastructure (not just highways), 
environment, and effective and fair use of all of the nation’s transportation assets. 
It is worth noting, also, that when the DOT conducted its Comprehensive Truck 
Size and Weight Study, direction was provided by a Policy Oversight Group which 
included officials from FHWA, the Federal Railroad Administration, and the Mari¬ 
time Administration. In addition, a Multimodal Advisory Group was established to 
provide technical assistance. 

It is surprising that a national panel of transportation experts would view this 
broad set of goals and multimodal working structure as a “shortcoming” (p. 2-1), 
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and yet that is the conclusion of the TRB Special Report 267. The Report claims 
that a fundamental problem with the 2000 study and earlier studies is that “anal¬ 
yses have not started with clear definitions of the objective of regulation” (p. 2-1) 
which should be “asking how the size and weight regulations can be used as a part 
of a strategy for increasing the benefits of the highway system” (p. 2-3). What the 
Report means by “increasing the benefits” is liberalizing the TS&W limits. 

Conclusion 3: Changes in TS&W regulations made in coordination with com¬ 
plimentary changes in the management of the highway system offer the greatest po¬ 
tential to improve the functioning of the system. 

The Report provides no analytic basis for its conclusion that changes in TS&W 
have “the greatest potential” to improve the functioning of the freight market or the 
efficiency of the highway system. There is no analysis of the role of logistics costs, 
for example, or of the impact of deregulation, computerization, containerization, and 
advanced communications on freight productivity. Nor is there a complete analysis 
of the role that prices could play in making highways more efficient. 

The Report’s failure to consider logistics contrasts with the U.S. DOT’s Com¬ 
prehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, which recognizes that the freight market 
properly understood is a $600 billion activity (p. IV-12). The DOT study estimates 
that business logistics costs declined by about $65 billion during the 1980’s, but that 
a large portion of that savings ($30 billion) was attributable to reductions in inven¬ 
tory carrying costs. The other $35 billion of savings was attributed to reductions in 
transportation costs for all modes including truck, rail, water, pipeline and air. 

With respect to the highway system. Special Report 246 concludes that the best 
way to guarantee improvement for all users of the system would be to charge the 
right prices. Quoting the earlier committee: 

It is desirable that shippers and carriers pay the full social cost of their freight 
operations—that is, that the special taxes and fees paid by the shipper or carrier 
for each shipment of freight be enough to offset the cost to the government of the 
shipment and the external costs that the shipment imposes on others. If the shipper 
and carrier do pay the full cost of each freight shipment, then they will be more 
likely to use transportation services responsibly and efficiently, 

TRB Special Report 267 also recognizes the potential role that cost-based user 
fees could play in managing the utilization of the highway system, but the focus is 
on applying these fees to larger-permit trucks in order to “facilitate” the implemen¬ 
tation of higher TS&W limits (p. 3-28). There are technical problems with such a 
fee scheme that are discussed below under Recommendation 3. The more general 
problem is that the pricing described in this Report would do little to reduce the 
truck-related stresses that motorists feel, the safety risks they face, or the cross-sub¬ 
sidies they pay for infrastructure. 

Conclusion 4: The methods used in past studies have not produced satisfactory es¬ 
timates of the effect of changes in truck weights on bridge costs. 

In its Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, the U.S. DOT estimates that 
nationwide legalization of six-axle 97,000-pound single trucks would reduce shipper 
costs by 5.1 percent, but increase bridge costs by 33.1 percent. Similarly, nationwide 
operation of LCVs would decrease shipper costs by 11.4 percent, but increase bridge 
costs by 34.4 percent. Large expenditures for bridges—$53 billion in capital costs 
and $266 billion in user delay costs—would offset the efficiency gain to truckers and 
truck shippers. 

The reason for this large estimate is that heavier singles and LCVs would over¬ 
stress bridges beyond their design limits and force them to be replaced. The DOT 
recognizes that it probably overestimates bridge costs since “some bridges could be 
strengthened and replacement of bridges on highways with low volumes of the dam¬ 
aging vehicles would not have to be improved at all.”^^ 

The TRB Report puts considerable emphasis on the fact that a risk-based analysis 
would reduce the projected cost of bridge replacement. 

Very high estimates of bridge costs from liberalized regulations are inconsistent 
with the experience of jurisdictions—in particular Michigan and Ontario—that have 
opened their roads to use by trucks much heavier than the Federal weight limits 
without experiencing costs of the magnitude estimated. Most important, the DOT 
estimates ignore the great potential for lower-cost methods of maintaining bridge 
safety that the States are increasingly capable of applying because of the wide¬ 
spread adoption of bridge management systems (p. 2-29). 


i®TRB Special Report 246, Paying Our Way: Estimating Marginal Social Costs of Freight 
Transportation, 1996, p. 1. 

i^U.S. Department of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume 
I Summary Report, 2000, p. ES-20. 
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The Report recognizes that a proper, risk-based analysis has not yet been con¬ 
ducted. It does not fully acknowledge the difficulties that might be involved in such 
an analysis or the possibilities for upward revision of the DOT estimates. The Re¬ 
port is skeptical of the DOT’s ability to predict regulatory outcomes in markets gov¬ 
erned by supply and demand (see Conclusion 5 below), but confident of its ability 
to predict the behavior of State highway agencies and the legislative committees 
that fund these agencies. 

Also, as the Report notes on p. 2-19, the U.S. DOT study omits fatigue costs at¬ 
tributed to larger vehicles markets which State engineers feel are underestimated. 
And, as the Report notes on p. 2-21, there are alternative rating systems forjudging 
how much a bridge can be loaded and the choice of the higher rating system would 
revise the DOT estimate upward. The methods used in the past may not have pro¬ 
duced satisfactory estimates, but they have not necessarily produced exaggerated es¬ 
timates, as the Report claims. 

Conclusion 5: It is not possible to predict the outcomes of regulatory changes with 
high confidence. 

It is true that there is uncertainty involved in the prediction of regulatory out¬ 
comes. However, economists have made considerable progress in the empirical anal¬ 
ysis of various network industries, and these results have been used extensively to 
improve the regulatory framework and the functioning of the economy. An example 
which a TRB panel should have been aware of is railroad deregulation in 1980. The 
regulatory changes accompanying rail deregulation were supported by extensive eco¬ 
nomic studies before the fact, and have been validated by subsequent analyses. One 
might point to similar work in most other network industries—airlines, electricity, 
telecom, gas, water, etc.^® 

It is one thing to conclude, as the Report does (p. 2-6), that a 1986 TRB com¬ 
mittee was not able to predict the exact length (53 ft) of the trailers that the truck¬ 
ing industry would adopt in response to a change in statutory language, or (p. 2- 
6) that a 1970’s Canadian study did not anticipate the variety of specialized trucks 
that would evolve as a result of new provincial weight limits. It is another thing 
to decide—as the committee apparently does—that it could disregard the work in 
the Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study aimed at forecasting the effects 
of TS&W changes on the intercity freight markets. 

Those effects can be quite striking. The illustrative TS&W scenarios analyzed in 
the DOT study show that bigger trucks would divert between 4.0 percent and 19.6 
percent of annual rail traffic (measured in car-miles) onto the highway system 
(Table ES-12). This means between 1.02 billion car-miles and 5.0 billion car-miles 
would be converted into highway trailer-miles each year. It also means a projected 
loss of railroad contribution to fixed costs ranging from 38.2 percent to 55.8 percent. 
This is money that would no longer be available to the railroads to cover the fixed 
costs of their operations and sustain investment. 

The problem that the DOT report recognizes is that railroad fixed costs are high, 
so the losses would have to be recovered (to some extent) in the form of higher 
prices to remaining rail shippers. In other words, a reduction in costs to some high¬ 
way shippers must lead to an increase in rates for some rail shippers. In response 
to trucks cutting rates, railroads in many cases would have to lower their rates to 
stay competitive or else lose the traffic. Losing traffic means that remaining ship¬ 
pers must bear the burden of providing fixed costs, and so on, and you get a vicious 
circle. The TRB committee, with a mandate to consider overall economic efficiency, 
should have recognized this. 

Conclusion 6: It is essential to examine the safety consequences of TS&W regula¬ 
tion. 

In its Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, the U.S. DOT concludes that 
safety must be the primary goal of TS&W policy along with “the considerable public 
concern about mixing larger trucks with passenger cars on our highways.”^® 

Collisions between medium to heavy trucks and other, smaller vehicles (prin¬ 
cipally passenger cars and light trucks and minivans) can be particularly lethal to 
the occupants of the smaller vehicles, principally because of the difference in weight 
(mass) between the two vehicles, and for head-on collisions, the high vehicle closing 
speeds typically involved. In total, collisions with medium to heavy trucks account 


i^Economists involved in these reforms are aware of the mistakes that have been made and 
of the limitations of such analyses, but no one has concluded that the analysis efforts are irrele¬ 
vant. For a critical overview of these developments see Michael A. Crew and Paul R. 
Kleindorfer, “Regulatory Economics: Twenty years of Progress?” pp. 5-22, in a special issue of 
the Journal of Regulatory Economics, 21(1), January 2002. 

US Department of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, p. V-1. 
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for 22 percent of all passenger car and light truck/van occupant fatalities sustained 
in collisions with other motor vehicles, (p. V-2) 

The DOT study acknowledges that it is difficult to use statistical inference to es¬ 
tablish a relationship between TS&W limits and highway safety. Longer combina¬ 
tion vehicles account for less than 2 percent of annual truck VMT, while 5-cixle sin¬ 
gle trailers comprise 65.4 percent. It is difficult to develop robust estimates for vehi¬ 
cles larger than the typical vehicle in use. Also, the crash rates for larger vehicles 
now operating in highly controlled situations may not be transferable to other oper¬ 
ating situations. The DOT’s approach, therefore, is to focus on the systematic com¬ 
ponents of truck safety, comparing physical differences in vehicles and equipment, 
driver performance, and operating environment in standard versus larger trucks. 

The TRB Report recognizes the lack of conclusive information about the relation¬ 
ship between truck size and weight and truck safety. It also recognizes that this 
kind of information is critically important in formulating potential changes to 
TS&W regulation. The approach that the Report proposes is different from the 
dot’s and raises serious questions. According to the Report, pilot studies would 
solve the information problem by facilitating “direct observation of the primary im¬ 
pact of interest” (p. 5-9) which would be frequency and severity of accidents. This 
amounts to the use of unknowing or unwilling human subjects (motorists) in large- 
scale (or lengthy) safety experiments. 

The most successful past studies of the relative accident rates of trucks of dif¬ 
fering dimensions have used data obtained from truck operators that include records 
of large numbers of trips made by different kinds of trucks operating between the 
same origins and destinations ... In pilot studies involving a small number of ve¬ 
hicles, it would not be possible within a reasonable time span to measure small dif¬ 
ferences in relative accident risks, (pp. 5-9, 5-20) 

The pilot studies are endorsed despite the DOT’s findings that combination trucks 
are more susceptible to rollover than conventional trucks and induce greater driver 
fatigue, as well as repeated substantiation that the public is strongly opposed to 
longer, heavier trucks and, therefore, would likely not wish to be party to a “pilot 
study” to examine the safety effects of TS&W changes.2° 

Conclusion 7: Monitoring of compliance with TS&W regulations is too 
unsystematic to allow the costs (of violations) to be estimated. 

This is an important observation, and the report rightly points out the need to 
better quantify the nature and extent of violations in order to inform the process 
of TS&W regulation. The Report identifies a number of techniques as being prom¬ 
ising for improving enforcement, especially more widespread use of automated, in¬ 
formation technology based systems. 

B. TRB Report Recommendations 

Recommendation 1: Establish an independent Commercial Traffic Effects Institute to 
monitor and evaluate TS&W changes 

The Report stresses that the design of regulatory institutions and enforcement 
mechanisms, as well as performance standards, are important elements of the 
TS&W regulatory process. This is an important contribution, but the Report offers 
no legal, economic or administrative analysis of why a Commercial Traffic Effects 
Institute (CTEI) would provide more effective regulation than the DOT—especially 
in an area where there are significant public concerns. 

The primary justification for CTEI is that “under present practices Federal size 
and weight policy has been deadlocked for more than a decade, in spite of general 
dissatisfaction with the regulation” (p. 5-5). In fact, it is debatable that there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the existing TS&W regulations, at least as far as 
it concerns liberalization, among the general driving public. The Report recognizes 
that the DOT’s recent analysis of TS&W issues was “comprehensive” (p. 5-6), and 
that the DOT has the authority to regulate truck safety (p. 3—4), but it concludes 
that the way to end the “deadlock” is to establish a separate agency (p. 5-6). 

The CTEI would be an “independent public organization,” financed from the High¬ 
way Trust Fund, and governed by a congressionally appointed board of Federal, 
State and industry representatives. The CTEI’s professional staff of engineers, stat¬ 
isticians and economists would work on pilot studies and other research funded by 
government or the private sector. Here is how it might work, according to the Re¬ 
port: 

For example, a group of carriers in one industry segment or one region might 
have a particular interest in having research or a pilot study conducted on a vehicle 
or operating practice they believed would be of value to them. In such a cir- 


20Ibid., p. 1-22 and V-11. 
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cumstance, the carriers should be expected to contribute a major portion of the costs 
of the evaluations. Legislation would be needed to provide the proper legal form for 
such contributions, (p. 3-5) 

The Report predicts that under such arrangements the Institute “would come to 
be seen by industry, State governments, and others as a means to implement ideas 
about more efficient highway management and truck regulation” (p. 3—4). This 
seems accurate, but it is not clear that the public interest would be protected. 

Recommendation 2: Evaluate the Consequences of Changes in TS&W Regulations 
Through Pilot Studies 

While the concept of pilot studies is, in principle, not inappropriate for research 
of this nature, the specific proposal put forth in the TRB report is problematic at 
best. As described by the Report, the pilot program would expose ordinary travelers 
to bigger/heavier experimental trucks in traffic if the CTEI determined, based on 
all available information, that the pilot could be conducted without harm to safety 
(p. 5-10). 

One might consider pharmaceuticals as a model for the evaluation of innovations 
with the potential to both produce public harm and benefit, but what is proposed 
here is not really analogous to pharmaceutical regulation. In that industry, it takes 
about 13 years to develop one new drug, and the process is characterized by system¬ 
atic, sequential incremental testing of the product for 7-8 years before it is tried 
on any humans. When human testing begins, extensive tests are initially conducted 
on healthy human volunteers just to ensure the product does no harm. Critical to 
the process is extensive monitoring in a controlled environment. Moreover, safety 
is always first—before a new drug is even tested for efficacy it is tested to ensure 
that it does no harm to human beings. Clearly, any public policy innovation that 
could potentially harm the public needs should be examined in a similar risk-averse, 
safety-based framework. 

Nor is it clear that the pilot studies recommended by the committee would estab¬ 
lish the “consequences” of TS&W changes. The DOT study recognizes how difficult 
it is to use statistical inference to establish a relationship between TS&W limits and 
highway safety. One reason is that the current use of such vehicles is highly con¬ 
trolled so that the results would not generalize to different operating conditions. The 
same caveat would apply to pilot studies. 

Another troublesome aspect of this recommendation is that it gives individual 
States responsibilities for making decisions that affect the overall efficiency of the 
national freight network. Increases in TS&W limits lower the per-ton operating 
costs of long-haul trucks and this has an immediate effect on rail traffic-about one- 
third of which (on a ton-mile basis) is competitive with long-haul trucks. Because 
the rail and highway networks are interrelated—and because the rail network has 
high fixed costs-all shippers are affected. 

The Report fails to recognize that there is a difference between the optimal man¬ 
agement of highway pavement and bridge structures and optimal regulation of a 
complex national freight network. It may make sense for the United States to fur¬ 
ther “devolve” responsibility for the management of pavement and bridge assets to 
State highway agencies (or regional agencies, or regulated private firms), but it is 
wrong to confuse the management of infrastructure with the regulation of national 
freight operations. 

Recommendation 3: Authorize the States to participate in a federally supervised per¬ 
mit program allowing for a) six-axle tractor semi-trailers with maximum weight 
of 90,000 pounds, and b) double-trailer configurations with each trailer up to 33 
feet long 

The committee has been careful in its recommendations regarding changes to ex¬ 
isting TS&W limits. The maximum gross vehicle weight of 90,000 pounds for six 
eixle semitrailers, for example, is just below the threshold estimated to cause nega¬ 
tive bridge impacts, according to the DOT study.^i Because axle weights are not in¬ 
creased, such a limit would (according to the DOT study) not necessarily cause in¬ 
creased pavement damage. However, the current bridge formula would allow 33-foot 
double-trailer configurations with weights up to 120,000 pounds on a nine-axle vehi¬ 
cle, 115,000 pounds on eight axles, or 110,000 pounds on only seven axles. A seven- 
cixle vehicle at 110,000 pounds may not be as damaging to bridges as a 120,000- 
lb. nine-axle vehicle of the same length, but it certainly does more pavement dam¬ 
age. Notwithstanding the issue of infrastructure impacts, questions still exist re¬ 
garding the safety implications of increasing TS&W limits, even in this limited fash- 


2iThe 90,000-pound GVW six-axle semitrailer is examined as part of “North American Trade 
scenario.” See U.S. DOT, op. cit., Volume III, Table VI-I. 
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ion. The TRB report describes the lack of statistically reliable evidence both con¬ 
cerning the relationship between truck weight and accident involvement, and re¬ 
garding the relationship between truck weight and the probability that an accident 
will result in a fatality (pp. 2-44 to 2^6). 

In addition, the Report recognizes that nuisance-related and stress-related costs 
from mixed auto and truck traffic should be considered in the evaluation of any 
TS&W policy. In focus groups conducted as part of the U.S. DOT study, a vast ma¬ 
jority of automobile drivers said they opposed changes in TS&W regulations. 
Truck drivers in the survey groups also questioned the need for change. Truck sizes 
and weights are a serious issue for the public, and this must be an important con¬ 
sideration in any public policy decision. 

The Report recommends that “fees related to costs be adopted to accompany the 
proposed new size and weight limits” (p. 3-27), but it does not appear that these 
would cover the marginal costs of pilot programs. The Report does not explicitly en¬ 
dorse the pricing of all truck traffic (which would be logical) but only the pricing 
of experimental permit trucks to cover their “added costs”. The report recognizes (p. 
3-28) that the “added costs might be proportional to the volume of permit traffic 
up to some traffic level but increase at an accelerating rate at higher volumes.” As 
truck traffic increases, in other words, the marginal cost of the permit trucks would 
be increasing. But this implies that increases in conventional truck traffic would 
also increase the marginal cost of permit trucks, and vice versa. Under the plan that 
the report describes, increase in marginal costs of existing trucks would not be cov¬ 
ered. 

Recommendation 4: Allow the States to conduct pilot studies involving any longer 
combination vehicles as long as the pilot study is judged safe by the CTEl 

In addition to proposing the allowance of the 33-foot doubles described in Rec¬ 
ommendation 3, this recommendation suggests that States be allowed to conduct 
pilot studies with any configuration of LCVs, so long as they are judged safe by 
CTEL 

The open-ended nature of this aspect of this recommendation raises two important 
questions: 

1. What types of LCVs are likely to be proposed for pilot studies? 

2. How broad would the scope of these pilots be? 

With regard to the first question, the DOT study indicates that the economics of 
the industry are such that if longer combination vehicles were allowed to operate 
nationwide, they would become the dominant configuration, eventually constituting 
the majority of US truck VMT.^^ In this context, the second question becomes crit¬ 
ical. 

Here the DOT study concludes that “(e)ven if Federal law did not require States 
to allow larger or heavier vehicles, some States fear that if neighboring States allow 
LCVs, they will face irresistible pressure to also allow LCVs to keep their busi¬ 
nesses competitive.’’^'^ This raises the possibility that, even within the carefully de¬ 
signed pilot studies advocated by the committee, larger LCVs could eventually domi¬ 
nate the intercity freight market. 

A majority of automobile drivers oppose these vehicles. LCVs are less stable than 
conventional tractor-trailers, and the effects they would have on congestion and pol¬ 
lution are uncertain. LCVs would have a significant effect on the overall viability 
of railroad operations across their service offerings as described in the discussion 
under Conclusion 5. 

Recommendation 5: Do not extend Federal TS&W regulations to the non-Interstate 
portion of the National Highway System 

The committee reports a recommendation that there is no justification for extend¬ 
ing Federal weight regulation to the non-Interstate portion of the National Highway 
System. There is no discussion of this issue in the body of the Report and the com¬ 
mittee’s congressional mandate is to analyze the regulations “on Federal-aid high¬ 
ways to which Federal regulations apply on the date of enactment of this Act.”^® 
The recommendation appears to be aimed at HR3132, the “Safe Highway and Infra¬ 
structure Preservation Act”, which would extend the current Federal TS&W limits 
beyond the 44,000 miles Interstate system to the entire National Highway System 
of nearly 157,000 miles. 


22 U.S. DOT, Volume II, pp. V-17-V-18. 

22U.S. DOT, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume III Scenario Analysis, 
2000, pp. IV 32—IV-33. 

2‘^U.S. DOT, op. cit., Volume I Summary Report, p. 40. 

25PL 105-178, Section 1213. 
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The recommendation is not inconsistent with the idea proposed in the Report that 
there should be a “redefinition” of Federal and State TS&W regulatory responsibil¬ 
ities. The Report describes that redefinition as follows: 

The Federal Government would have diminished involvement in defining numer¬ 
ical dimensional limits on the Interstates and other Federal-aid highways, since the 
States would have more discretion with respect to limits on these roads. However, 
the Federal Government would take on greater responsibility for ensuring that 
State rules governing the use of vehicles on Federal-aid highways were contributing 
to meeting national objectives, (p. 3-21) 

The Institute (Recommendation 1) would play a key role here, providing “moni¬ 
toring, oversight and research” (p. 3-21), and the Federal Government would focus 
on performance standards: “States could propose solutions to problems, and the Fed¬ 
eral Government would have to assess whether the proposals met qualitative objec¬ 
tives” (p. 322). 

The Report does not identify these qualitative objectives. It also does not recognize 
that changes in TS&W limits change the capacity of the highway freight network, 
and this affects the overall efficiency of the national freight network. Because the 
rail and highway networks are interrelated, all shippers (and all motorists) are af¬ 
fected. State agencies may well provide optimal management of highway and bridge 
assets but this does not mean that they can optimally regulate the performance of 
the national freight network. 

Recommendation 6: Specific TS&W topics requiring research include enforcement ef¬ 
fectiveness, air quality effects, truck characteristics and crash involvement, risk- 
based bridge costs, freight market behavior, driver stress, and truck-only facili¬ 
ties 

The report makes a good case that there are several key areas in which more in¬ 
formation would improve TS&W policy. 

The recommendation for more freight transportation market research should con¬ 
sider not only the relationship between truck costs and truck traffic, but should ex¬ 
amine the broader context of total logistics costs and shipper preferences across 
modes. Advanced and well-accepted market research techniques now exist that 
would, within a carefully designed program of research, allow the estimation of mod¬ 
els that quantify shippers’ relative valuation of the most important freight service 
characteristics. These models could then be used to forecast the likely impacts of 
service changes across the freight industry. This work could build on tbe DOT 
(2000) study. 

The proposed research into the nuisance costs of mixed auto and truck traffic is 
also an important recommendation, particularly given that the report rightly points 
out that these costs may be independent of actual accident rates. But the conclusion 
that such costs should only be considered in policymaking if they lead to observable 
changes in driver behavior is wrong. The stress or anxiety associated with driving 
with large trucks may impose costs on drivers that are real, but for a variety of rea¬ 
sons do not cause changes in behavior. Research into the adoption of advanced infor¬ 
mation technology in the public 

transit sector, for example, has demonstrated that travelers may value useful in¬ 
formation for its ability to reduce stress and uncertainty, but may not necessarily 
change their travel patterns as a result of having access to it. Modern market re¬ 
search techniques could similarly be used to estimate and clarify drivers’ valuations 
concerning the stress associated with truck traffic. 

Appendix A1. Previous TS&W Studies 

DOT (1981) An Investigation of Truck Size and Weight Limits 

This study was conducted in response to a congressional directive that the U.S. 
DOT examine the appropriateness of uniform TS&W standards throughout the 
United States. It examined the range of benefits and costs to the U.S. economy and 
society, as well as to specific groups, that would result from alternative changes in 
TS&W regulations. Five categories of changes were considered, including grand¬ 
father clause elimination, barrier elimination, uniformity, rollback to pre-1974 lim¬ 
its, and increases in limits. 

'The study found that transport cost savings from increased truck productivity 
could exceed the increase in highway and bridge maintenance costs and increased 
accident costs that would accompany the introduction of higher TS&W limits. At the 
same time, however, it found that additional infrastructure investments would be 
required to accommodate such increases, and that it was uncertain as to whether 
or not funding would be available for these investments. If these investments were 
not made, the study found that the negative impacts of TS&W changes could be 
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much greater. The study estimated that diversion from rail would be small under 
the specific scenarios examined, but did not attempt to estimate the resulting effect 
on the railroad industry. 

TRB (1986) Special Report 211: Twin Trailer Trucks 

The purpose of this study was to examine the potential impact of new rules adopt¬ 
ed in the 1982 STAA, with a particular focus on safety. It found that twins were 
probably less safe than semis, but that little change in accidents should be expected 
because it was assumed that truck VMT would decline overall. On the other hand, 
it concluded that twins were expected to produce 90 percent more wear on asphalt 
pavement and 20 percent more wear on concrete pavement than the semis they 
would replace. This study did not independently estimate the diversion of freight 
traffic from rail to trucks using twin trailers, but traffic forecasts used in the study 
assumed that any such diversion would be very small. This assumption was based 
on the prediction that LTL carriers would be the primary users of twins, and that 
rail was not a good substitute for LTL truck service. 

TRB (1990) Special Report 227: New Trucks for Greater Productivity and Less Road 
'Wear: An Evaluation of the Turner Proposal 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate a proposal to reduce road wear and in¬ 
crease truck productivity. Known as the Turner Proposal, the concept was to in¬ 
crease allowable truck lengths and gross vehicle weights but at the same time de¬ 
crease allowable axle weights. The study evaluated the impact of “Turner Trucks” 
in terms of productivity, safety, traffic, bridges and pavement. It examined both na¬ 
tionwide and less-thannationwide adoption scenarios. 

For nationwide adoption, it found that that savings to carriers or shippers switch¬ 
ing to Turner trucks would average 12 percent of linehaul operating costs, and the 
aggregate cost savings would be 1.4percent of total truck freight shipping. Approxi¬ 
mately 4percent of rail ton-miles would be diverted, causing rail to lose Spercent of 
its gross revenue. Some of the designs proposed were predicted to have negative 
safety or traffic effects, but the study predicted that total truck VMT would de¬ 
crease. The study found that bridge costs would be increased markedly, but that 
pavement wear would be reduced, such that under nationwide adoption the net ef¬ 
fect would be a savings in total infrastructure costs. Under less than nationwide 
adoption, however, the study found that bridge costs could exceed reductions in 
pavement costs. Overall, the study found that the Turner proposal would produce 
benefits and recommended that States consider its adoption under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. 

DOT (1997) Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study 

As part of its role in administering the Federal-aid highway system, the Federal 
Highway Administration has from time to time undertaken analyses aimed at esti¬ 
mating the costs imposed on the various parts of the system by different classes of 
vehicles. The total costs of building and maintaining the system are generally 
known, but the purpose of these studies is to allocate the costs among users. Known 
as Highway Cost Allocation Studies (HCAS), these analyses are major efforts requir¬ 
ing significant data collection and analysis, and have therefore been relatively infre¬ 
quent. The most recent was conducted in 1997, the first HCAS since 1982. 

The 1997 HCAS provides the most up-to-date estimates available of the relative 
costs imposed on tbe system by cars and trucks. A specific objective of the study 
was to determine how changes in the Federal highway program and the user fees 
that support it have affected the equity of the user fee structure. The study also 
estimated the responsibility of different vehicle classes for the external costs associ¬ 
ated with highway use, an important addition not included in the 1982 report. In 
addition to estimating marginal pavement and bridge costs imposed by each class 
of vehicle, therefore, the study estimated per mile congestion and noise costs. An 
addendum to the report published in 2000 provided estimates of per mile air pollu¬ 
tion costs by vehicle class. The study found that combination trucks with registered 
weights over 75,000 pounds (about 70 percent of all combination trucks as shown 
in Table A-1) are not paying their fair share of highway costs. Trucks with reg¬ 
istered weights of over 80,000 pounds are on average paying only 50 percent or less 
of the infrastructure costs they impose.^® 

The study was closely coordinated with the Comprehensive Truck Size and 
Weight Study then being conducted by the U.S. DOT, in order to provide a con- 


26Federal Highway Administration, 1997 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Summary 
Report, Table 7. 
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sistent set of assumptions and methods for estimating the differential impacts on 
the highway system by vehicle class. The DOT study is described below. 

DOT (2000) Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study 

This study was intended to be a comprehensive examination of the issues related 
to TS&W regulations and the potential impacts of changing them. The aim of the 
study was not to promote a specific policy objective, which is noted in the TRB Re- 
port.^'^ Rather the aim of the study was“. . . to develop an information base and 
set of analytical tools upon which to evaluate alternative TS&W options.”^® The 
study is comprehensive in many respects. For example, it attempts to make". . . a 
significant improvement in the analysis of diversion from other modes by explicitly 
considering inventory and other logistics costs that shippers evaluate in making 
real-world transportation decisions.The study recognizes the role of TRB in eval¬ 
uating changes to TS&W regulations, with the assumption being that the TRB com¬ 
mittee charged with examining TS&W issues would internalize the results of the 
DOT study.®° 

Appendix A2. List of committee Members and Affiliations 


Member 


Affiliation 


James W. Poirot, Chair . Chairman Emeritus CH2M HILL, Mukilteo, WA 

Kenneth D. Boyer . Professor, Department ot Economics, Michigan State University 

Robert G. Dulla . Senior Partner, Sierra Research Inc., Sacramento, CA 

Nicholas J. Garber. Professor and Chairman, Department of Civil Engineering, University of Virginia 

Thomas D. Gillespie. Research Scientist and Adjunct Professor, University of Michigan 

Ezra Hauer . Professor, Department of Civil Engineering, University of Toronto 

James H. Kopf. Deputy Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Mississippi Department of Transportation 

Sue McNeil . Director, Urban Transportation Center, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Eugene E. Ofstead . Assistant Commissioner of Transportation Research and Investment Management, Min¬ 

nesota Department of Transportation (Retired) 

John R. Pearson . Program Director, Council of Deputy Ministers Responsible for Transportation and Highway 

Safety, Ottawa, Ontario 

E. Gerald Rawling . Director of Operations Analysis, Chicago Area Transportation Study 

James E. Roberts . Chief Deputy Director, California Department of Transportation, (Retired) 

John S. Strong. Professor of Finance and Economics, School of Business Administration, College of Wil¬ 

liam and Mary 

C. Michael Walton. Ernest H. Cockrell Centennial Chair in Engineering, Department of Civil Engineering, Uni¬ 

versity of Texas at Austin 


Source: Transportation Research Board, TRB Special Report 267. 

Appendix A3. Organizations Contacted by the Committee for Comments 


Responded 


Did Not Respond 


American Bus Association . 

American Trucking Associations . 

Distribution & LTL Carriers Association . 

Motor Freight Carriers Association . 

National Automobile Transporters Association . 

National Solid Wastes Management Association . 

Western Highway Institute . 

Owner-Operator Independent Drivers Association, Inc 

Truck Manufacturers Association . 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Association . 

Federal Express Company. 

Motor Coach Industries, Inc . 


Association of Waste Hazardous Materials Transportation 

National Private Truck Council 

American Road and Transportation Builders Association 

Associated General Contractors of America 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, APL-CIO 

JB Hunt Transport 

Schneider National Carriers 

United Parcel Service 

Freightliner Corporation 

Intermodal Association of North America 

National Small Shipments Traffic Conference 

Advocates tor Highway and Auto Safety 


^'^Transportation Research Board, TRB Special Report 267, pp. 2-3. 

^^U.S. IDepartment of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, Volume 
I Summary Report, 2000, p.4. 

29U.S. DOT, op. cit., p. 6. 

“U.S. DOT, op. cit., p. ES-11. 
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Responded 


Did Not Respond 


National Industrial Transportation League. Surface Transportation Policy Project 

Association of American Railroads . Minnesota Department of Transportation 

American Automobile Association. New Jersey Department of Transportation 

Coalition Against Bigger Trucks . New York State Department of Transportation 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. American Association of Port Authorities 

Connecticut Department of Transportation . American Assoc, of State Highway and Trans. Officials 

Florida Department of Transportation . Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance 

Georgia Department of Transportation . International Bridge, Tunnel and Turnpike Association 

Idaho Department of Transportation . National Governors Association 

Indiana Department of Transportation. 

Michigan Department of Transportation. 

New York Department of Transportation. 

Texas Department of Transportation. 

Source: Transportation Research Board, TRB Special Report 267, pp. C-21 and C-22. 


Responses of Edward R. Hamberger to Additional Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question. Some of the figures we have seen indicate that much of the growth in 
freight will be carried on trucks. However, as you mention in your statement, one 
way to reduce wear and tear and congestion on our roads is to move more people 
and freight by rail. Since our road infrastructure will be hard pressed to accommo¬ 
date the expected increase in truck traffic, how can we make rail more competitive 
and ensure the most efficient division between freight carried by trucks and freight 
on our rails? Keep in mind that we also will need to move more people by rail in 
the future, not just freight. 

Response. If freight railroads are to continue to provide safe and efficient trans¬ 
portation service that enhances our nation’s economic health and global competitive¬ 
ness, and if they are to play a meaningful future role in relieving congestion, reduc¬ 
ing emissions and energy consumption, and improving safety, a number of steps 
should be taken that remove public policy obstacles and focus public policy choices 
on rail infrastructure. 

First, there should be a more pronounced reliance on public-private financing 
partnerships for railroad infrastructure improvement projects, especially for projects 
that provide significant public benefits or meet public needs, such as congestion 
mitigation, emissions relief, enhanced mobility, and enhanced safety. As outlined in 
my September 9th testimony, the TEA-21 reauthorization process should include 
modifications to several transportation infrastructure programs and Federal tax 
policies to allow freight railroads and other transportation providers to meet vital 
public transportation needs more efficiently and effectively. 

Second, Congress and rail regulators should resist calls to reregulate the rail in¬ 
dustry. While it is beyond the scope here to explain in detail why railroad reregula¬ 
tion is such a counterproductive notion, the essential point is that regulatory restric¬ 
tions that impede railroads’ ability to generate sufficient returns would severely 
compromise their ability both to generate investment funds internally and to attract 
the outside capital needed to sustain—much less increase—their operations over the 
long term. Ultimately, if railroads are reregulated, the only realistic alternative to 
wholesale disinvestment of our nation’s rail network would be for the government 
to step in and subsidize railroads on a massive scale. 

Third, a number of Federal laws and regulations that inhibit railroads by treating 
them less favorably than other modes should be addressed. 

For example, under existing truck size and weight limits, rail-competitive trucks 
cover far less than the costs of the damage they cause to our highways. The shortfall 
is made up through billions of dollars in subsidies from other highway users to 
truckers. Equity demands that truckers bear this expense themselves. To make 
matters worse, various interests have proposed that the existing truck weight limit 
be increased (for example, to 97,000 pounds) and the use of longer combination vehi¬ 
cles be expanded. Attempts to expand existing truck size and weight limits should 
be resisted because such expansion would exacerbate existing inequities while se¬ 
verely harming the rail industry. A recent U.S. DOT study found that, depending 
on the scenario, increased truck sizes and weights would result in a decline in rail 
revenue of between $2.9 billion and $6.7 billion, a decline in the contribution to rail¬ 
road fixed costs of between $2.1 billion and $3.1 billion, and a decline in railroad 
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return on equity of 32 to 46 percent. Such declines would decimate the rail indus¬ 
try’s ability to invest in its infrastructure, add significantly to highway wear and 
tear, increase highway congestion, and diminish highway safety. 

Another example of a modal inequity concerns Federal research and development. 
The “21st Century Truck Initiative” is a public-private research partnership involv¬ 
ing many of the nation’s largest heavy-duty engine and truck companies and several 
Federal agencies designed to lead to prototype engines that double existing fuel 
economy for long-haul trucks and significantly reduce truck emissions. Currently, 
there is no similar program for locomotives. To correct this inequity. Congress 
should establish a public-private partnership involving Federal agencies, railroads, 
and rail suppliers designed to increase the fuel efficiency of, and reduce emissions 
from, locomotives. 

Taxes constitute a third area in which modal inequities hinder railroads. Public 
policy should ensure that tax laws do not distort market forces by giving one mode 
a distinct competitive advantage over other modes. Thus, existing tax laws which 
disadvantage railroads relative to trucks and other modes should be modified. 

For example, the 4.3 cents per gallon “deficit reduction” fuel tax paid by railroads 
but not paid by trucks should be repealed. Likewise, railroad disadvantages created 
by existing capital recovery provisions should be addressed. Currently, for income 
tax purposes railroads must capitalize and depreciate, over a period of years, the 
costs incurred in building their infrastructure. In addition, railroads must capitalize 
many of the costs of repairing and maintaining their infrastructure. In contrast, the 
fuel taxes paid by trucking companies (used for both new capital expenditures and 
highway repair and maintenance) are expenses which can be deducted immediately. 
This disparity in treatment of infrastructure spending for income tax purposes re¬ 
sults in a 9 percentage point penalty for railroads on their capitalized infrastructure 
investments. It is a significant issue for freight railroads because railroads are enor¬ 
mously capital intensive: in 2000, railroad capital spending was equal to 17.8 per¬ 
cent of revenue, compared with 3.7 percent for U.S. manufacturing as a whole. Rail¬ 
roads also pay hundreds of millions of dollars per year in property taxes on their 
right-of-way, an expense their trucking competitors do not pay. 

Finally, as your question reminds us, freight railroads also face significant and 
increasing demands for use of their infrastructure for passenger operations. Freight 
railroads agree that passenger rail can, under the right circumstances, play a role 
in alleviating highway and airport congestion, decreasing dependence on foreign oil, 
reducing pollution, and enhancing mobility and safety. However, the importance of 
passenger railroading to our country pales in comparison to the importance of 
freight railroading. Therefore, we must find the most effective way to provide the 
passenger services that America needs, but without burdening the freight rail sys¬ 
tem—operationally, financially, or in any other way. The goals of reducing pollution 
and highway congestion can be realized only if we ensure that passenger trains 
don’t interfere with freight service. 

To this end. Congress should resist calls to legislate mandated passenger access 
to freight-owned track. Access by passenger railroads to facilities owned by private 
freight railroads must be negotiated on a case-by-case basis by the parties, without 
government interference. For their part, freight railroads will continue to work coop¬ 
eratively to help passenger railroading succeed where it is practicable, but it is not 
the responsibility of our nation’s privately owned freight railroads to subsidize pas¬ 
senger service. Once policjunakers agree on the nature and scope of passenger rail¬ 
roading in this country, they must be willing to commit public funds on a long-term 
basis commensurate with that determination. To do otherwise would undercut our 
nation’s freight rail capabilities and be counterproductive in addressing our coun¬ 
try’s congestion, environmental, safety, and economic concerns. 


Response of Edward R. Hambergee to Additional Question from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question. Mr. Hamberger, I appreciate your detailed and thorough recommenda¬ 
tions regarding TEA21 reauthorization. Would you please expand upon the legisla¬ 
tive changes-as opposed to the re^latory changes-you are seeking to the Railroad 
Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing Program? 

Response. AAR is seeking legislative changes to the Railroad Rehabilitation and 
Improvement Financing (RRIF) program that would ensure that the applicant for 
a loan or loan guarantee would not have to (1) provide collateral; or (2) demonstrate 
that it has sought other financial assistance under the program (i.e., lender of last 
resort provision). S. 1530, the “Railroad Advancement and Infrastructure Law of the 
21st Century,” or RAIL-21, and a related House measure both include these impor- 
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tant legislative changes. S. 1530, which has ten Senate cosponsors, is pending in 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 


Statement of Rick Laeabee, Director of Port Commerce, Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey 

Chairman Reid and Chairman Breaux, thank you for the invitation to appear be¬ 
fore this panel on the matter of intermodal transportation and port access. I am 
pleased that you chose to conduct a joint hearing of your two committees. After all, 
the subject is intermodal transportation. Your collective effort demonstrates that it 
is important to consider how separate modes of transportation operate as a part of 
a total system. Congress showed great wisdom in acknowledging the role of inter- 
modalism in modern transportation and commerce with the enactment of ISTEA 
and then TEA-21. Federal policy and support should continue to evolve to foster the 
productivity and efficiencies that can be achieved through addressing national 
transportation needs as a system of connecting and complimentary modes. 

As a region that has major port facilities and the nation’s largest consumer mar¬ 
ket we especially feel the impact of the economic globalization on a major gateway 
and its infrastructure. My hope is that this hearing will heighten your interest in 
the subject, further your understanding of how the efficient movement of intermodal 
cargo is a matter of national interest, and convince you that improvements in Fed¬ 
eral policy and the level of assistance are warranted. 

For the record, the Port Authority of New York & New Jersey is a bistate public 
authority created in 1921 by our States with the consent of Congress. The Port 
Authority’s mission on behalf of the States is to identify and meet the critical trans¬ 
portation infrastructure needs of the bistate region and provide access to the rest 
of the Nation and to the world. The Port Authority’s jurisdiction includes the re¬ 
gion’s major aviation and marine terminal facilities as well as the PATH commuter 
transit system, ferry and bus terminals, the interstate tunnels and bridges and 
other facilities. And appropriate to the subject of this hearing, intermodal transpor¬ 
tation was born at Port Newark and, soon after, the first U.S. container port was 
developed on Newark Bay. 

Our operations and projects help move people on air, land and water to the work¬ 
place, home and distant places. The region is the most densely populated in the 
United States and the largest international gateway on the Atlantic. As such, people 
and freight heavily populate the highways, rail systems and marine terminals as 
foreign commerce and domestic markets are served in just-in-time fashion. And 
while you have asked me to focus my remarks on port access I should observe that 
our region and gateway is as modally diverse as can be, making access and mobility 
issues that much more complex. Within a one mile radius of our busiest marine ter¬ 
minals is one of the nation’s largest air cargo facilities, the northeast corridor rail 
line serving passengers and freight, interstate highways, and other roads and rail 
lines in addition to the warehouses, rail yards and businesses that support national 
and regional commerce. Similar multi-modal views can be seen elsewhere in the 
bistate area. 

Our airports are responsible for roughly 22 percent of all US international cargo, 
which, combined with domestic cargo, totaled nearly 2.96 million tons in 2000 at a 
value of $150 billion. The seaport serves 35 percent of the U.S. population and 200 
nations. The terminals in New York and New Jersey handled over 3 million con¬ 
tainer units (as measured in Twenty-foot Equivalent Units) last year and $80 billion 
of general, bulk and breakbulk cargo moved through the port in 2001. At one con¬ 
tainer terminal alone over 5,000 trucks go through the gates every day. Our on-dock 
rail terminal handled 200,000 containers per year and is near capacity. And lest you 
think that our port is the exclusive gateway for our region’s consumers and manu¬ 
facturers, another 750,000 TEUs arrive in our region via rail from the West Coast. 
Meanwhile, traveling annually over our bridges and through our tunnels are ap¬ 
proximately 250 million vehicles while 2.5 million buses use our two terminals in 
New York City. 

Those statistics attest to the vitality of the trade and economic activity that is at 
work every day. But it also hints at a major challenge we and other regions face. 

That challenge is to make sure that American gateways and freight corridors have 
the capacity to keep up with the growth in trade and the larger economy. To be 
clear, this is not a case of build it and they will come. It is a matter of . . . build 
it because the cargo is coming. In fact it is already here resulting in ever-greater 
congestion 7 days a week. And whether you are talking about commuter routes, air 
cargo or port access finding new capacity is a present day issue that will only wors- 
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en unless actions are taken on a Federal, State and local level to improve effi¬ 
ciencies and expand capacity. 

To help you better understand the challenge we face, I would like to paint a 
present-day intermodal picture for you: 

• The New York/New Jersey metropolitan region is a severe nonattainment area 
for ozone (NOx and VOCs). 

• Approximately 87 percent of ocean borne cargo leaves or arrives at the Port 
of New York-New Jersey in a truck. Almost all of the remainder travel on rail. 

• At a growth rate of 4 percent a year, estimates show trade in all types of cargo 
doubling in our port in little over 10 years. Nationally, trade will double by 2020. 

• Demand for consumer goods is driving continued growth in intermodal trade, 
which is expected to rise at rates exceeding 4 percent annually. In the past recent 
years actual growth in general cargo at the port has averaged 6 percent. Container 
traffic is expected to quadruple by 2020. 

• Five thousand commercial cargo ships called in the port in 2001. 

• While regional population totals are expected to advance slowly at about 0.3 
percent per year to 2020, even this modest growth rate will result in an absolute 
increase of nearly one million people to the population base creating a greater de¬ 
mand for consumer goods and placing further strains on an aging transportation in¬ 
frastructure. 

• Commercial and retail development initiatives along with growing public de¬ 
mand for access to limited waterfront areas are increasing traffic and land pressure 
on marine terminals, rail yards, and air cargo operations. 

• Distribution facilities are migrating to more affordable locations on the region’s 
periphery and in other States further straining our roadway systems and degrading 
our air quality as trucks must travel greater distances to deliver commodities to 
consumers in our urban center. 

• Our region’s highways are at or near capacity. Shortfalls in the rail freight line 
and yard capacity necessary to accommodate commodity flows are increasing. Com¬ 
petition for capacity on the road and rail systems between commuters and goods 
movement is fierce. 

• Trucks move 90 percent of the region’s freight (and 87 percent of the port’s 
intermodal cargo), though they represent about 10 percent of the vehicles on the re¬ 
gion’s highways and about 7 percent at the Port Authority tunnel and bridge cross¬ 
ings. Freight trains comprise an even smaller proportion of the region’s railroad ac¬ 
tivity, often confined to limited operating times in deference to extensive commuter 
rail schedules. 

• The eight active intermodal rail yards that serve the entire region handle more 
than 1,000,000 lifts per year and are close to capacity. 

• In addition to being among the busiest in the Nation, our airports contend with 
freight access problems, especially J.F.K. International where trucks and passenger 
vehicles vie for space on the main access route. 

Addressing these challenges will require investing in infrastructure and adjusting 
policies to foster logistically and environmentally smart solutions for the long term. 
Partnerships are coming together locally and regionally to support projects and we 
need a strong Federal partner to accelerate these activities. Such partnerships have 
proven to be successful, exemplified best by the Alameda Corridor project under¬ 
taken by our West Coast friends. The public and private sectors, including Federal 
and State governments, joined in planning and building the Alameda Corridor. And 
Federal support was crucial to the project being financially feasible. 

It is heartening that the U.S. Department of Transportation-the Federal Highway 
Administration, Maritime Administration and the Secretary’s intermodal staff, in 
particular-and the freight community have devoted recent years to studying freight 
and intermodal transportation issues. FHWA maps vividly illustrate what the fu¬ 
ture holds for our country as international and domestic freight volumes grow at 
the gateways, borders and along trade corridors. The Maritime Administration’s sur¬ 
vey of port access problems and recent report of its findings is important work as 
was the discovery that port access and other intermodal linkages are among the 
lowest federally funded transportation projects. 

The Port Authority, in coordination with the States of New York and New Jersey, 
is in the process of developing specific recommendations for future legislation. 
Therefore I will devote the remainder of this statement to some general observations 
for your consideration. These are in no particular order. 

First, we and other ports greatly appreciate the attention that your committees 
are giving to the maritime transportation system (MTS). For a country that from 
its earliest days has depended upon maritime transportation to build and sustain 
a Nation the MTS is the least visible and federally supported transportation system 
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in the country. That is why we are grateful that that the Bush Administration con¬ 
tinued the MTS initiative. Consideration is now being given to identifying MTS in¬ 
frastructure requirements and it is our hope that the Federal Government will act 
affirmatively on that information. 

Second, congestion and other bottlenecks to efficient transportation can be found 
throughout the country, but it is especially severe in major gateways and metropoli¬ 
tan areas that are essential elements of the nation’s economic infrastructure and se¬ 
curity. As such, those areas, including the New York-New Jersey region, deserve 
special attention. An older and densely developed area like ours, with roadways, 
ramps and bridges designed for early 20th century conditions have a special chal¬ 
lenge to upgrade facilities to standardized lane widths and weight limits that can 
accommodate the larger and heavier containerized freight movements. 

Third, the significant growth in freight movement that is projected for this coun¬ 
try will have to be accommodated efficiently or the Nation will suffer the con¬ 
sequences. However, in the Northeast and other heavily traveled areas building new 
capacity to meet the needs of commerce should not mean that trucking will alone 
have to bear the brunt of that growth. Clearly trucking will be an essential part 
of the transport strategy in the decades to come, carrjdng more and more freight. 
But in our region trucking and the highways on which they depend are not expected 
to have the capacity to handle a growing population and the anticipated doubling 
and tripling of domestic and international cargo. Can many more lanes be added 
to the region’s interstates or to major corridors like 1-95, even in the Washington 
area? And can that be done while maintaining Federal and State clean air objec¬ 
tives? It is evident to us that if we are to avoid debilitating congestion at the port 
and on the region’s highways adjustments will be needed in the modal sharing of 
intermodal cargo. That leads me to my fourth point. 

Even as Congress continues to support the enhancement of highway capacity in 
the United States your committees should consider how to foster the development 
of other modes to accommodate increasing demand. Rail certainly is one part of the 
answer. We are building three new intermodal rail yards at our marine terminals 
in order to dramatically expand our capacity to move containers on rail. In addition, 
the Port Authority is working with the railroads and public agencies to identify spe¬ 
cific regional rail projects that will improve line and terminal capacity. 

Another answer can be found off our shores. We are undertaking a program to 
encourage intermodal cargo to move by water where possible. That is made possible 
in part by the costs of congestion, which have made traditionally long distance 
modes more competitive over shorter hauls. There is tremendous underutilized ca¬ 
pacity on the water. And while moving containers on barges can satisfy the market 
in the Northeast I think that Congress can look into the future and see how fast 
vessel technology can bring new capacity to intermodal transportation along major 
corridors. It is not the solution but if examined for its associated capital, energy and 
environmental costs it can be part of the solution with Federal support. 

Fifth, innovations approved by Congress in TEA-21, such as the Congestion Miti¬ 
gation Air Quality (CMAQ) and National Corridor Planning and Development pro¬ 
grams, were very worthwhile policy steps to take. CMAQ helps regions such as ours 
make sound transportation choices that are consistent with clean air objectives. The 
corridor program recognized that special conditions in need of special attention exist 
at the borders and elsewhere. Those innovations were worthwhile directions to take 
and they could be improved and expanded even further, especially to add to the ca¬ 
pacity of major gateways and corridors. 

Sixth, while this hearing is concerned with the movement of freight, it is impor¬ 
tant to note how attention to freight can achieve improvements for passengers. I 
think especially of projects intended to divert freight from heavily traveled auto¬ 
mobile routes to dedicated freight corridors, whether on land or water. Area trans¬ 
portation agencies have intermodal corridor projects in varying stages. Some were 
authorized for study in TEA-21, such as the New Jersey intermodal corridor and 
the cross-harbor rail freight tunnel projects. Port Authority staff have undertaken 
a comprehensive look at how intermodal freight improvements, primarily linkages 
between existing roads and rail lines, can be strategically planned and implemented 
to stitch together freight corridors. Already underway is a Port Authority project to 
link the Howland Hook Marine Terminal on Staten Island to the Chemical Coast 
Line in New Jersey. That, combined with the improvements that we have made 
with the State and City at Howland Hook, will bring intermodal rail access to a fast 
growing area of the port. It is a significant step in improving direct rail service to 
New York City. Another project, referred to earlier, is the Port Authority’s Port In¬ 
land Distribution Network (PIDN), which is in the early stages of implementation. 
PIDN is intended to mitigate against growing congestion at the marine terminals 
and on the highways by transshipping via railroads and barges those inbound con- 
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tainers destined for Northeastern locations. The strong level of interest that North¬ 
eastern State departments of transportation are showing in PIDN is an indicator 
of how transportation planners are eager to find alternatives to congested corridors 
like 1-95. An equally strong level of interest on the part of the Federal Government 
could help such initiatives demonstrate how water transportation can manage part 
of the freight growth. Flexibility in Federal programs can be a way to support such 
initiatives. 

Lastly, the use of intelligent technology has proven very worthwhile in our region 
for managing the flow of our busy highways and crossings. Continuing and en¬ 
hanced Federal support in this area would be welcome including expanding the inte¬ 
grated use of technology to expedite, track and more efficiently manage freight 
movements in congested metropolitan areas. It could also provide a double benefit 
of added security for cargo shipments. 

Senators, the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey and other agencies of 
the region know we must dramatically strengthen intermodal service options. My 
department’s twenty-year goal is to reduce port reliance on trucking from 87 percent 
of modal market share to 57 percent by strongly growing water borne and rail mar¬ 
ket shares. Our capital plan reflects this with its support for dock and near dock 
rail extensions, port terminal highway improvements and PIDN developments. To 
do so we need to improve connections to local intermodal service facilities at or near 
the port with connector highway improvements as contemplated by the NJDOT 
International Intermodal Corridor Program and its portway element. New York City 
and New York State are taking a similar tact with plans for rail access, car float 
and intermodal rail improvements in the City and Long Island. 

In closing I should note that a lot of good work is being done by organizations 
represented at this hearing and others who are not here. The American Association 
of Port Authorities, the American Trucking Association, the Association of American 
Railroads, and the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Corridors have joined with 
others in the freight community to develop a common platform to address freight 
mobility in future Federal policy. The Coastwise Coalition has worked to identify 
the potential for the maritime sector to accommodate some of the future demand 
for freight transportation. I think your committees can benefit greatly by the 
thoughtful attention that has been given to these issues by my counterparts in gov¬ 
ernment and the private sector. Federal freight transportation policy is still in its 
adolescent stage, which means there is great opportunity for improvement to meet 
the challenges I have described. 

Thank you again for inviting the Port Authority to participate in this hearing. I 
welcome any questions you may have. 


Responses by Rick Larrabee to Additional Written Questions from Senator 

Reid 

Question i.Mr. Larrabee, you argue in your testimony that at the same time Con¬ 
gress continues to support the enhancement of highway capacity, we should consider 
how to foster the development of other modes to accommodate increasing demand. 
What specific steps do you recommend Congress take to lighten the load on our 
highways and ensure that other modes share more equally in moving freight 
through our nation? 

Response. The points below will suggest ways that Federal programs can enhance 
the ability of waterborne systems to serve as an alternative to highway use recog¬ 
nizing that water transportation is the nation’s least used mode. One of the reasons 
why water (and rail) modes do not handle larger volumes of domestic freight is that 
Federal policy has done such a good job in developing and expanding our interstate 
road system—understandably so—but it has not paid enough attention to the con¬ 
tributions that non-highway modes can make. The highway focus has worked well 
over the years but costly capacity constraints, resulting from the strong and con¬ 
tinuing growth in commercial truck vehicle miles traveled (VMT), have become a 
glaring issue. Other modes should be examined for their potential to relieve truck 
volume related pressures. Federal policy has not been focused on the overall benefits 
to the highway program that could result from greater Federal support to alter¬ 
native modal development such as less highway congestion, less wear and tear on 
the infrastructure, less pressure to add new highway capacity, as well as the gen¬ 
eral quality of life improvements (i.e.—safety, security, and environmental). ISTEA, 
through the creation of the Congestion Mitigation Air Quality (CMAQ) program, al¬ 
lowed funding of intermodal freight programs that advanced its “clean air” policy 
purpose. CMAQ funding for non-highway projects, such as the locally successful Red 
Hook, Brooklyn to Port Newark Barge, has demonstrated that waterborne services 
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can help reduce truck VMT in congested areas and mitigate negative environmental 
impacts. By encouraging additional programs that support multi-modal systems de¬ 
velopment, the committee can broaden the means available to simultaneously create 
freight system efficiency and provide highway congestion relief. 

Here in the Northeast, Interstate 95 is not just a vital highway route to North— 
South travel between some of the nation’s largest urban areas; it is the spine of a 
multimodal transportation corridor. Air, rail and waterborne systems join this es¬ 
sential highway element to create a network for personal and commercial mobility. 
Just as Northeast rail corridor operations provide relief and alternatives to highway 
and aviation systems, waterborne improvements can bring increased mobility and 
shipper choice in the freight realm. Congress should not wait for congestion to build 
to the point where gridlock finally occurs and forces a change to other modes—only 
then discovering that the alternative modes are not fully prepared to respond. Fed¬ 
eral policy should begin now to support a transition toward modal equilibrium that 
our economy and society will require in the not so distant future. That equilibrium 
will certainly have trucking as its most essential element, but the increased cargo 
burden that growth will bring should be shared by the others. 

Following are proposals that I recommend: 

Harbor Maintenance Tax Application Reform 

Obstacles to the expansion of domestic barge and short sea operations should be 
removed. One such obstacle is a provision within the Harbor Maintenance Tax 
(HMT) that creates an economic penalty on inherently domestic freight movements. 
If a container of imported cargo enters the US at the Port of New York and New 
Jersey, for example, it is assessed a fee for the maintenance of Federal channels. 
If that same cargo is off-loaded to a barge and now moves between two US ports 
(i.e.—Port Newark—Elizabeth and the Port of Boston), the HMT requires that the 
fee by paid again by the shipper after the goods are discharged in Boston. 

Recommendation: 

Eliminate the provision in the HMT that allows for double collection of the tax 
on domestic moves—especially the transshipped cargo. This change will provide a 
modest but important cost reduction that will make the waterborne alternative 
more attractive as a service choice. It would also eliminate an unfair “double hit” 
tax policy that puts the ad valorem teix on the same cargo twice. Based on fiscal 
year 1999 figures (the latest we have), the teix on all domestic cargo accounts (bulk 
and non-bulk) raised less than $50 million of the over $500 million that was col¬ 
lected that year. And the portion paid by containerized general cargo likely is a 
small fraction of the total domestic collection. Voiding the tax application on that 
cargo seems to be a cost-effective way to encourage consideration of the waterborne 
mode. 

Freight Congestion Relief Grants And Corridor Improvement Funding Targeted To 
Non-Highway Modes 

The startup costs associated with new services are a barrier to the introduction 
of waterborne alternatives to the truck-only movement of freight. The carriers who 
could provide such services need to be given the opportunity to demonstrate their 
effectiveness if we are ever to create congestion relief in critical multi-modal freight 
corridors. There are major but not insurmountable challenges to the initiation of do¬ 
mestic movements of containerized freight by water. Water carriers (like railroads) 
have to absorb additional costs of transferring containers at points where transfers 
to local truck pick up and delivery take place. Economies of scale advantages can 
only be realized by these intermodal services once they have operated long enough 
to build a market presence which attracts substantial volumes of general freight. 
Historically, shippers and ocean carriers have been slow to change their domestic 
transfer service patterns even when there is good reason to do so. Without some 
type of external funding assistance to give alternative modes, especially domestic 
water service operators, a chance to prove themselves, little progress can be made 
in shifting freight movements. 

The Port Authority is developing a barge and rail Port Inland Distribution Net¬ 
work (PIDN) as an alternative to truck-only container distribution in an eight-State 
market area 75 miles or more distant from Port of New York and New Jersey facili¬ 
ties. Our analysis shows that most of the potential routes can be operationally self- 
sustaining within 5 or 10 years and that there are substantial public benefits from 
reduced congestion, air quality improvements and increased economic development 
opportunities at feeder port locations from such a system. Moreover, the cost of 
operational support on a per route basis over this time is generally modest (i.e.— 
less than ten million dollars). PIDN barge service between the Port of New York 
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and New Jersey and the Port of Albany may begin as early as this December. Some 
Federal funds, notably CMAQ moneys, will be utilized to help give the barge service 
its start. Unfortunately, CMAQ grants for waterborne programs compete with other 
worthwhile CMAQ programs and this puts a practical limit on dollars available. 
Moreover, CMAQ has a narrow focus on air quality improvements in non-attain¬ 
ment areas and only allows for 2 years of operational support. It does not fully rec¬ 
ognize the impact modal alternatives can have on general highway system conges¬ 
tion relief, safety, security or public investment cost effectiveness in multi-modal 
corridor service and development. 

A major barrier to new modal development, even where it enjoys strong local and 
State support, is the fact that intermodal service development requires multi-State 
support. Oftentimes, the benefits cross State lines while the major development 
costs are centered at the service hub and regional port. Thus benefits can reach well 
beyond these few locations but the sharing of the costs does not. Federal assistance 
supporting the delivery of broadly distributed benefits would seem ideal to overcome 
developmental barriers created by MPO boundaries and State lines. The Federal aid 
would, however, require expeditious Federal approval, based on State and local sup¬ 
port, rather than the bottom’s up MPO-through-the-State process that makes CMAQ 
and many other Federal programs difficult to apply even where it may be the intent 
of Congress to do so. 

Recommendation: 

New programs, more focused on congestion relief and other public benefits that 
would occur from the introduction of new intermodal or multi-modal services in con¬ 
gested corridors, are needed. One way to meet this need would be to set criteria to 
measure the contribution that the waterborne alternatives can make to multi-modal 
freight corridor congestion relief. If those criteria were satisfied, highway funds 
could be made available to introduce and sustain regional efforts to establish new 
systems. To deal with startup challenges, multi-year operational and capital assist¬ 
ance should be included. A greater Federal role to facilitate the application and 
funding review process for multi-State/multi-MPO applications is essential. An ex¬ 
panded CMAQ program is one way to support such projects in their initial years. 
A better approach is to create a freight specific CMAQ-like congestion relief pro¬ 
gram, open to alternative intermodal systems that can demonstrate highway conges¬ 
tion relief. 

Question 2. We hear a lot of positive feedback about the Alameda Corridor project 
and how Federal funds were able to leverage private sector. State and local funds 
for a project that benefited the port, the trucking companies, and the railroads. How 
useful is the Alameda Corridor model and can it be replicated elsewhere with some 
Federal assistance? 

Response. The Alameda Corridor project is an ideal model for strategically plan¬ 
ning, coordinating, and funding the development of multi-jurisdictional corridors 
which optimize the movement of freight between and among key maritime, highway, 
rail and aviation gateways. 

The Port Authority of New York & New Jersey has already begun to expand upon 
the Alameda “model” in our development of a multi-State “Northeast Intermodal 
Transportation Corridor” (NITC) program. While still in its infancy, the basic tenet 
of NITC is that it will, with Federal assistance, encourage States from Maine to 
Maryland to approach the planning and development of their respective freight in¬ 
frastructure programs in a coordinated, systematic manner consistent with TEA- 
21’s “National Corridor Planning and Development Program” requirements for the 
development of corridors of national significance. 

Corridor programs such as Alameda offer the potential for: 1) removing cargo from 
the general passenger traffic flows thereby simultaneously reducing the cost to move 
those goods and enhancing public safety; 2) rationalizing container distribution; 3) 
improving air quality; 4) enhancing security; 5) fostering the utilization of 
“brownfields” for warehousing and goods distribution activity; and 6) stimulating 
local economies. Given the potential benefits, it is clear that Federal policy needs 
to do more to promote logistically and environmentally sound long-term solutions to 
the movement of the nations freight. 
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Statement of Michael P. Huerta, Senior Vice President and Managing Direc¬ 
tor, ACS State & Local Solutions, on Behalf of the Coalition for Amer¬ 
ica’s Gateways and Trade Corridors 

The Coalition 

The Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Corridors is an intermodal orga¬ 
nization comprised of more than 22 groups. The Coalition’s sole interest is to en¬ 
courage adequate Federal investment in our nation’s intermodal freight infrastruc¬ 
ture and technology to ensure safe, efficient and cost effective goods movement. 

Borders and Corridors Programs Overview 

Recognizing the unprecedented demands international trade is placing on our na¬ 
tion’s transportation infrastructure, and bringing a clearer focus on needed freight 
transportation and intermodal connector projects, Congress established the National 
Corridor Planning and Development Program (NCPD) and the Coordinated Border 
Infrastructure Program (CBI) often referred to as the Borders and Corridors Pro¬ 
gram. Section 1118 and 1119 of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21) provided $140 million annually through a discretionary grant program ad¬ 
ministered by the Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA) Office of Freight Man¬ 
agement & Operations to fund planning, development, construction and operation 
of projects that serve border regions near Mexico and Canada and high priority cor¬ 
ridors throughout the United States. 

The Coalition believes that current Borders and Corridors Programs have fallen 
short of the intended goals when these programs were established for two reasons. 

First, the programs included in the TEA-21 Conference Report were funded at 
levels far less than necessary to meet freight transportation and intermodal con¬ 
nector needs. As witness to that, since the beginning of the programs, funding re¬ 
quests from States and Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPOs) have exceeded 
available funds by a ratio of 15:1. 

Second, programs were extensively earmarked in the annual appropriations proc¬ 
ess. In fact, in the transportation appropriations bill for fiscal year 1902 these pro¬ 
grams were earmarked for specific projects at more than twice the authorized fund¬ 
ing level, causing the FHWA to decline taking grant applications for that year. As 
a result, funds have not always been allocated to projects with the greatest national 
significance to the movement of freight. 

Reauthorization 

With respect to the reauthorization of TEA-21, the Coalition strongly recommends 
the programs be continued, but bolstered to ensure the original goals are met. With 
respect to modification, the Coalition respectfully commends several recommenda¬ 
tions to the committee for consideration. 

• To meet the high level of demand, funding for the Borders and Corridors Pro¬ 
gram must be increased to not less than $ 2 billion annually. 

• The distribution of funds should be freight specific, and there should be a qual¬ 
ification threshold based on freight volumes and freight-related congestion to ensure 
limited dollars reach high-volume corridors/borders/gateways. 

• Under current law, only States or MPOs are eligible to apply for funding under 
the Borders and Corridors Programs. It is recommended that the designation of en¬ 
tities eligible to apply for Program funding be expanded to include other public and 
quasi-public organizations. 

• The programs should be redefined to address the needs of all trade gateways, 
not only land borders, and gateway connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle high volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because they may not 
be “borders.” For example, while Illinois is not a “border State,” one-third of the na¬ 
tion’s freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub in the Na¬ 
tion. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways that enable the efficient 
movement of goods throughout the country. 

• The designated “high priority” corridors eligible for funding under the Cor¬ 
ridors Program need to be reexamined to ensure freight intensive areas can apply 
for funding. Currently, there are many important projects in need of funding that 
do not fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. Highest pri¬ 
ority should be given to corridors that move goods to and from trade gateways. 

Overall Needs 

International trade is the key to America’s economic future. Imports and exports, 
which fuel our economy, are doubling every 10 years. At the same time, freight traf¬ 
fic within the United States’ borders will increase 100 percent by 2020. In 1970, for- 
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eign trade was 10.8 percent of U.S. gross domestic product (GDP). By 2000, it grew 
to more than 26 percent of the GDP. 

This growth trend is expected to continue in all modes of transportation. In the 
next 20 years, foreign trade moving through American ports is expected to increase 
by 187 percent, while containerized cargo will experience an explosive 350 percent 
increase. In response to the overwhelming growth in trade, truck traffic will in¬ 
crease by 200 billion vehicle miles and rail freight shipments are projected to grow 
by 1 billion tons. 

Rapidly accelerating trade combined with domestic growth have created a $10 tril¬ 
lion U.S. commodity flow that produced millions of new job opportunities and a 
higher standard of living for Americans. 

These benefits will only last as long as we keep the freight moving. 

While so far freight carriers have done a good job keeping goods moving, in com¬ 
ing years, better, smarter and more truck, rail and intermodal gateway infrastruc¬ 
ture will be needed to keep the traffic from stalling in gridlock. Even today, conges¬ 
tion and heavy volume often impede access to major freight terminals. Near dock 
rail capacity requires significant expansion and capital investment. 

Unfortunately, too small a portion of TEA-21 is devoted to freight-related inter¬ 
modal projects. Meanwhile, intermodal connectors currently have up to twice as 
many engineering deficiencies and pavement deteriorations as National Highway 
System non-Interstate routes. While the current port and trade corridor system is 
pressed to accommodate the current traffic levels, demands on it are expected to 
double by 2020. 

The large burden placed on our freight transportation system has only been exac¬ 
erbated by increased security concerns since September 11. Intermodal freight infra¬ 
structure is critical to national defense. Thirty-eight thousand miles of the inter¬ 
connected civilian rail system—vital for carrying heavy, oversized equipment and 
weapons systems—links some 170 strategic defense installations to seaports for 
military deployment. 

Ports and their connectors have always been the point of embarkation for defense 
materiel, and this role is even more important as our global strategy emphasizes 
flexible response. Highway connectors play a vital role in the rapid mobilization of 
personnel and materiel toward points of deployment. 

Value of Investment! Cost of Neglect 

Investing in transportation yields economic paybacks for all corners of the coun¬ 
try. Every dollar invested in the highway system yields $5.70 in economic benefits 
to the Nation. U.S. freight railroads contribute over $14 billion a year to the econ¬ 
omy in wages and benefits to about 200,000 employees and billions in purchases 
from supplies. And, U.S. ports generate 13 million jobs, contribute $743 billion to 
the GDP and supply $200 billion in Federal, State and local taxes. 

Ignoring these problems will cost our Nation in numerous ways. Growing freight 
congestion puts our economic growth in peril by creating costly delays for manufac¬ 
turing, putting a drag on job creation and undermining our ability to compete in 
the increasingly important global market. Highway congestion alone costs the U.S 
economy $78 billion annually, while also contributing to air pollution and other en¬ 
vironmental concerns. In addition, delays at canal locks nationwide totally some 
550,000 hours annually, representing an estimated $385 million in increased oper¬ 
ating cost borne by shippers, carriers and, ultimately, consumers. 

As you are all probably aware, the Alameda Corridor recently opened in Southern 
California. We believe this public-private project exemplifies the type needed 
throughout the country. While at first glance this may seem to be only a rail project, 
it will also facilitate more efficient truck, ship and rail movement. The benefits from 
moving freight in and out of our nation’s busiest ports faster will not only be felt 
in Southern California, but will stretch across the rest of the country. The goods 
that move through the ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles represent $97.3 billion 
in U.S. trade, support 2,121,500 jobs nationwide and deliver $4.51 billion in State 
and local teixes throughout tbe country. 

There are many other projects, similar to the Alameda Corridor that still need 
funding. Here are a few of examples drawn from our members: 

• The Port of Pittsburgh will need up to $30 million for rail, road and port im¬ 
provements. 

• To facilitate goods movement San Bernardino County, California needs $383.3 
million and Riverside County, California needs $926.7 million. 

• For infrastructure improvements Washington State needs $183.8 million. 

• The Gateways Cities Council of Governments in California alone needs $4 bil¬ 
lion for improvements for goods movement and freight related congestion. 
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These are just a few examples of tremendous need for intermodal infrastructure 
improvements. 

Recommendation Detail 

In response to these problems, the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade 
Corridors is asking Congress to: 

1. Increase Funding for Freight Mobility 

Funding needs for freight mobility are large, and will be met in a variety of ways. 
It is estimated that some 25 percent of the general highway expenditures go to the 
benefit of freight movement. Special programs to encourage public-private partner¬ 
ships will be a key element as well. Given the need for major, targeted investments 
that meet national needs, but are built by regional, State and local entities, there 
needs to be a targeted program to encourage and support these projects. 

A minimum of $2 billion per year for the Borders and Corridors Programs is re¬ 
quired immediately to support designated programs for freight technology and infra¬ 
structure, such as intermodal connectors. This amount could productively be dou¬ 
bled as projects move out of design and into construction in the next reauthorization 
period. 

Since the beginning of the program, funding requests from States and MPOs have 
exceeded available funds by a ratio of 15:1. Much of this funding has gone to the 
planning, design and engineering of future projects. There is clearly large unmet de¬ 
mand for funding and a growing backlog of projects that are “ready to go.” The U.S. 
Department of Transportation projects that the volume of freight movements in the 
U.S. will double over the next 20 years. As a result, demands for infrastructure 
project funding will increase ever further. 

2. Utilize Creative Funding Approaches 

To provide the level of funding required, Congress should actively explore a vari¬ 
ety of funding approaches including the possibility of utilizing general funds. Avail¬ 
able funds under the current Borders and Corridors Programs should be increased 
to support freight-related intermodal projects, especially projects that aim to reduce 
greenhouse gases. 

Attention should also be focused on restructuring and expanding Federal loan and 
loan guarantee mechanisms to provide grants and long-term credit for intermodal 
and intermodal connector projects. The program should create incentives for State 
and local actions taken in support of freight movement projects that are designated 
under a national program. 

3. Establish Freight Mobility as a Central Element in National Transportation Policy 

and a Key Factor in State and Local Planning 

Establishing and maintaining freight mobility as a high national priority must be 
articulated and reinforced in a variety of ways. Through public pronouncements and 
policy documents both Congress and the Administration need continually to under¬ 
score the importance of freight transportation and the urgency of increasing the ca¬ 
pacity and efficiency of our national system. 

The Coalition is a member of the Freight Stakeholders Coalition and supports the 
principles outlined in testimony presented by that organization, which not only call 
for greater funding but also better freight data and planning. 

Freight mobility needs to be given higher priority as an element in State and local 
transportation planning. Strong relationships exist between the Departments of 
Transportation and Defense, but these relationships need updating to align them 
with today’s priorities. 

Congress should create a National Council on Freight Mobility (including commu¬ 
nity mitigation) with strong representation from both shippers and carriers, as well 
as affected communities and other stakeholders, to advise the Secretary of Trans¬ 
portation. 

The Council would provide advice and counsel on: 

• Overall freight infrastructure expansion strategy 

• Developing trends and technology in freight movement 

• Determining public interest in freight infrastructure projects 


Responses of Michael Huerta to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Mr. Larrabee argues in his testimony that at the same time Congress 
continues to support the enhancement of highway capacity, we should consider how 
to foster the development of other modes to accommodate increasing demand. What 
specific steps do you recommend Congress take to lighten the load on our highways 
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and ensure that other modes share more equally in moving freight through our na¬ 
tion? 

Response. The Coalition believes competition in the marketplace is the best way 
to decide questions regarding the distribution of freight among modes to be decided. 
However, much can be done to improve the overall efficiency of our nation’s trans¬ 
portation system. 

For example, the Coalition believes too small a portion of TEA-21 is devoted to 
freight-related intermodal projects. Intermodal connectors currently have up to 
twice the engineering deficiencies and pavement deterioration than National High¬ 
way System non-Interstates routes. Also, while the current gateway and trade cor¬ 
ridor system is pressed to accommodate the current traffic levels, demands on them 
are expected to double by 2020. Seamless transfer of goods between the modes will 
help meet that demand. 

The large burden placed on our freight transportation system has only been exac¬ 
erbated by increased security concerns since September 11. Intermodal freight infra¬ 
structure is critical to national defense. Thirty-eight thousand-miles of the inter¬ 
connected civilian rail system—vital for carrying heavy, oversized equipment and 
weapons systems—links some 170 strategic defense installations to seaports for 
military deployment. 

Ports and their connectors have always been the point of embarkation for defense 
materiel, and this role is even more important as our global strategy emphasizes 
flexible response. Connectors play a vital role in the rapid mobilization of personnel 
and materiel toward points of deployment. 

Accordingly, The Coalition recommends that a larger portion of Federal transpor¬ 
tation efforts target intermodal connectors and other infrastructure that improve 
our nations ability to move goods to and from our international gateways. 

Question 2. We hear a lot of positive feedback about the Alameda Corridor project 
and how Federal funds were able to leverage private sector, State and local funds 
for a project that benefited the port, the trucking companies, and the railroads. How 
useful is the Alameda Corridor model and can it be replicated elsewhere with some 
Federal assistance? 

Response. The Alameda Corridor is a great example of how focused Federal funds 
can leverage the involvement of other governments and the private sector in trans¬ 
portation improvement projects. 

We believe this public-private project exemplifies the type needed throughout the 
country. While at first glance this may seem to be only a rail project, it will also 
facilitate more efficient truck, ship and rail movement. The benefits from moving 
freight in and out of our nation’s busiest ports faster will not only be felt in South¬ 
ern California, but will stretch across the rest of the country. The goods that move 
through the ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles represent $97.3 billion in U.S. 
trade, support 2,121,500 jobs nationwide and deliver $4.51 billion in State and local 
taxes throughout the country. 

There are many other projects, similar to the Alameda Corridor that still need 
funding. Here are a few of examples drawn from our members: 

• The Port of Pittsburgh will need up to $30 million for rail, road and port im¬ 
provements. 

• The Alameda Corridor East, San Gabriel Valley, and OnTrac Corridors in Cali¬ 
fornia need $2.5 billion for infrastructure improvements. 

• To facilitate goods movement San Bernardino County needs $383.3 million and 
Riverside County needs $926.7 million. 

• For infrastructure improvements Washington State needs $183.8 million. 

• The Gateways Cities Council of Governments alone needs $4 billion for im¬ 
provements for goods movement and freight related congestion. 

In each of these projects, Federal funds will galvanize together the assets of local 
governments with private sector transportation providers in a manner similar to 
that which occurred with the Alameda Corridor project. I should note, however, that 
the Federal assistance the Alameda Corridor project received was primarily in the 
form of a loan. While this worked for that specific project, it will not work in every 
case and Congress should look at both grant and loan funds to facilitate projects 
such as those described above. 

Question 3. Many people believe that the Borders and Corridors Programs has not 
been able to successfully address many key freight issues. One improvement I be¬ 
lieve we should consider is to revise this program to encourage public-private part¬ 
nerships through a greater emphasis on innovative finance and other creative incen¬ 
tives. How else can we improve the Borders and Corridors Programs to target the 
highest priority freight corridors and intermodal facilities? 
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Response. One significant step that can be taken is to establish freight mobility 
as a central element in national transportation policy and a key factor in State and 
local planning. 

Establishing and maintaining freight mobility as a high national priority must be 
articulated and reinforced in a variety of ways. Through public pronouncements and 
policy documents both Congress and the Administration need continually to under¬ 
score the importance of freight transportation and the urgency of increasing the ca¬ 
pacity and efficiency of our national system. 

The Coalition is a member of the Freight Stakeholder Coalition and supports the 
principles outlined in testimony presented by that organization which not only calls 
for greater funding but also better freight data and planning. 

Freight mobility needs to be given higher priority as an element in State and local 
transportation planning. Strong relationships exist between the Departments of 
Transportation and Defense, but these relationships need updating to align them 
with today’s priorities. 

To advise the Secretary of Transportation, Congress should create a National 
Council on Freight Mobility (including community mitigation) with strong represen¬ 
tation from both shippers and carriers, as well as affected communities and other 
stakeholders. 

The Council would provide advice and counsel on: 

• Overall freight infrastructure expansion strategy; 

• Developing trends and technology in freight movement; 

• Determining public interest in freight infrastructure projects; 

With respect to the Borders and Corridors program funds: 

• The distribution of funds should be freight specific, and there should be a qual¬ 
ification threshold based on freight volumes and freight-related congestion to ensure 
limited dollars reach high-volume corridors/borders/gateways. 

• Entity eligibility should be clarified and broadened to other public and quasi¬ 
public organization, such as multi-jurisdictional authorities. 

• The programs should be redefined to address the needs of all trade gateways, 
not only land borders, and gateway connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle high volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because they may not 
be “borders.” For example, while Illinois is not a “border State,” one-third of the na¬ 
tion’s freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub in the Na¬ 
tion. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways that enable the efficient 
movement of goods throughout the country. 

• The designated “high priority” corridors eligible for funding under the Cor¬ 
ridors Program need to be reexamined to ensure freight intensive areas can apply 
for funding. Currently, there are many important projects in need of funding that 
do not fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. Highest pri¬ 
ority should be given to corridors that move goods to and from trade gateways. 


Responses of Michael Huerta to Additional Question from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. Mr. Huerta, you recommend that a minimum of $2 billion per year 
be provided for the Borders and Corridors Programs, and that the $2 billion should 
be doubled in future years. You also recommend that the Congress expand Federal 
loan and loan guarantee mechanisms for such projects. Would you please expand 
upon how this $4 billion in annual funding could he used to meet your estimated 
demand for funding. 

Response. The Coalition’s recommendation is that funding for the Borders and 
Corridors Program must be increased to not less than $ 2 billion annually. With re¬ 
spect to how funds can be most productively used the Coalition offers the following 
recommendations: 

• The distribution of funds should be freight specific, and there should be a qual¬ 
ification threshold based on freight volumes and freight-related congestion to ensure 
limited dollars reach high-volume corridors/borders/gateways. 

• Entity eligibility should be clarified and broadened to other public and quasi¬ 
public organization, such as multi-jurisdictional authorities. 

• The programs should be redefined to address the needs of all trade gateways, 
not only land borders, and gateway connected trade corridors. Many gateways that 
handle high volumes of freight are not eligible for funding because they may not 
be “borders.” For example, while Illinois is not a “border State,” one-third of the na¬ 
tion’s freight passes through Chicago and it is the largest intermodal hub in the Na- 
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tion. Similarly, inland ports are also important gateways that enable the efficient 
movement of goods throughout the country. 

• The designated “high priority” corridors eligible for funding under the Cor¬ 
ridors Program need to be reexamined to ensure freight intensive areas can apply 
for funding. Currently, there are many important projects in need of funding that 
do not fall in one of the 43 priority corridors designated under TEA-21. Highest pri¬ 
ority should be given to corridors that move goods to and from trade gateways. 


Statement of John D. Caeuthers, Jr., Chairman, 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway 

Coalition 

Messrs. Chairmen and members of the subcommittees, it is a pleasure to come 
before you today to discuss the importance of the completion of Interstate 1-69 to 
the efficient movement of the nation’s freight. 

When completed, 1-69 will span the nation’s heartland, connecting Canada and 
Mexico through the States of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Designated as congressional High Priority 
Corridors 18 and 20 in the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) and as Interstate Route 1-69 in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21), the 1-69 Corridor traverses over 150 counties and hundreds of 
municipalities, directly serving over 25 million people. The 1-69 Mid-Continent 
Highway Coalition is comprised of cities, counties. States, business, labor and civic 
organizations all along the 1-69 Corridor. It reflects the economic diversity of this 
vast region, including the agriculture, mining, timber, energy, transportation, chem¬ 
ical, electronic and industrial sectors-current and future users of the 1-69 Corridor. 

Two sections of the Corridor 18 system—Interstate 69 from Port Huron, Michigan 
at the Canadian border to Indianapolis, Indiana and Interstate 94 from Port Huron 
southwest to the Ambassador Bridge in Detroit and west to Chicago, Illinois—are 
existing-open-to-traffic Interstates. The rest of Corridor 18, as well as Corridor 20, 
is under development. From Indianapolis south 1-69 connects Evansville, Indiana, 
Memphis, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Shreveport/Bossier City, Louisiana and 
Houston, Texas to the Lower Rio Grande Valley at the Mexican border. Corridor 20 
extends along US 59 from Laredo, Texas at the Mexican border through Houston 
to Texarkana, Texas. A portion of Corridor 20 overlaps Corridor 18. Together, Cor¬ 
ridors 18 and 20 comprise 1-69. 

The 1-69 Corridor 18 and 20 system spans over 2600 miles. About 2000 miles 
from Indianapolis to the Mexican border remain to be completed. Completion of I- 
69 will not require an entirely new facility from Indianapolis to the Mexican border. 
In some areas it will link existing Interstates or highways at Interstate standards. 
In other areas it will require upgrading and linking existing non-Interstate high¬ 
ways and, in others, new construction. 

Work is underway along the entire 1-69 corridor. Feasibility studies have been 
completed and have shown that both Corridors 18 and 20 have positive cost benefit 
ratios returning $1.57 and $1.68 respectively for every dollar invested. Location and 
environmental studies are in progress and some sections are in design, preliminary 
engineering and construction. The entire corridor will be ready to go to construction 
and, in fact, much of it can be completed in the upcoming TEA-21 reauthorization, 
if funds are available. 

While 1-69 traverses nine States, it is important to the Nation as a whole; for 
efficient movement of freight, for trade, intermodal connectivity and economic devel¬ 
opment. Trade has shifted, particularly after the passage of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), from east-west to north-south. Canada and Mexico 
are now the United States’ major trading partners. U.S. Mexican trade has more 
than doubled since the passage of NAFTA in 1993. U.S. imports from Mexico were 
up 175 percent from 1993 to 1999. U.S. exports to Mexico rose 109 percent over the 
same period and trade with Canada increased 73 percent. In 2001, 80 percent of 
U.S. trade with Mexico and 67 percent of U.S. trade with Canada went by truck. 
The 1-69 Corridor accounts for over 63 percent of the nation’s truckborne trade with 
Canada and Mexico. It has the nation’s busiest border crossings on both the Cana¬ 
dian and Mexican borders. The Michigan border points of Detroit and Port Huron 
account for 48 percent of the nation’s truckborne trade with Canada and the Texas 
border between Laredo and the Lower Rio Grande Valley accounts for over 49 per¬ 
cent of the nation’s truckborne trade with Mexico. 

Examining the impact of NAFTA trade on just the 1-69 States represented at this 
joint subcommittee hearing, in my own State of Louisiana truckborne exports and 
imports to Canada and Mexico grew 47 percent from 1995 to 2000, from $866 mil¬ 
lion to $1.26 billion. The largest increase in freight traffic has been in truckborne 
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exports to Mexico which have tripled since 1995. Truckborne exports from Mis¬ 
sissippi to Mexico have grown 105 percent since 1995 and truckborne imports have 
grown 74 percent. Total truckborne trade between Mississippi and Canada and Mex¬ 
ico increased from $984 million to $1,415 billion, or 44 percent between 1995 and 
2002. Truckborne trade between Illinois and Canada rose 49 percent from $10.76 
billion to $16 billion. Truckborne trade between Illinois and Mexico rose 138 percent 
from $1.9 billion to $4.6 billion. The value of truckborne trade between Texas and 
Mexico and Canada has increased from $35.6 billion to $72.2 billion since 1995, 103 
percent over 5 years. The largest increase has been in truckborne exports from 
Texas to Mexico. Michigan and Texas are our nation’s two largest trading partners 
with other countries in North America, accounting for $175 billion in value carried 
by all modes of surface transportation in 2000. Texas’ North American trade is the 
equivalent of the combined North American trade activity of California, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and North Carolina. 

ooking at freight flows nationwide, not just with Canada and Mexico, approxi¬ 
mately half of the total freight shipped in the United States in 1997—over five bil¬ 
lion tons—passed through, originated or terminated in the 1-69 Corridor States. 
Freight is entering and leaving the 1-69 Corridor by truck, rail, air and water. Sev¬ 
enteen of the nation’s top 25 seaports are directly connected to 1-69 and 13 inland 
waterway ports serve 1-69 cities. Fifteen of the nation’s top 25 air cargo airports 
are readily accessible to 1-69. There are 96 rail terminals within 150 miles of the 
Interstate 69 Corridor. Every major eastern and western rail carrier and both Cana¬ 
dian carriers have terminal operations on the 1-69 Corridor. There are truck rail 
intermodal facilities in every major city along the 1-69 Corridor. 

The 1-69 Port of Houston leads the Nation in foreign waterborne tonnage. The 
Port of Houston handled 128.8 million tons of foreign cargo volume in 2000, 23 per¬ 
cent more than the foreign freight traffic handled at any other port in the United 
States. The foreign trade cargo volume handled at the Port of Houston in 2000 was 
the equivalent of the foreign cargo volume at the Ports of Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle combined. It was also the equivalent of the 2000 foreign cargo 
volume at the Ports of New York/New Jersey, Hampton Roads, Charleston, and 
Miami combined. With the exception of the Port of South Louisiana, which is also 
directly accessible to 1-69, the Port of Houston handled more total trade tonnage 
(imports and exports) in 2000 than any other port in the United States. The Port 
of Houston has 150 trucking lines and two railroads operating intermodal service. 

While the Port of Louisiana is ranked third in the world in total tonnage, with 
194 million metric tons of cargo volume, and the Port of Houston is ranked eighth 
in the world in tonnage with 144 million metric tons, container traffic is also grow¬ 
ing. Container traffic in Gulf of Mexico ports served by 1-69 is growing faster than 
the national average or than traffic at Atlantic or Pacific ports. Between 1990 and 
2000 Gulf port container traffic increased by 105 percent as compared to the na¬ 
tional average of 99 percent. Container traffic in the Port of Houston grew 113 per¬ 
cent. 

The 1-69 freight corridor also serves the nation’s inland waterways. The 1-69 Port 
of Memphis is the second largest inland port in the country. The location of a for¬ 
eign trade zone, it generates $1.5 billion in economic activity annually. The Port 
handled 18.3 million tons of domestic trade cargo volume in 2000. More than 275 
trucking lines operate regular intermodal services in the Port of Memphis. In the 
city of Memphis, one of the top ten distribution centers in the United States, all 
modes of transportation converge and link to 1-69. Federal Express operates its 
main hub in Memphis. The company’s delivery of nine million packages a day in¬ 
cludes a high percentage of intermodal movements between truck and air. Every 
major eastern and western rail carrier has a terminal in this 1-69 gateway. 

Trade entering 1-69 from all modes of transportation is growing faster than in 
the rest of the Nation. The trade tonnage moving through the U.S.’ top 50 entry 
points—including land, sea and air—grew 8.3 percent from 1990 to 1999. Trade ton¬ 
nage moving through 1-69 points of entry grew 18.3 percent, or more than twice 
as fast as the national average. 

A Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) study, “Freight Analysis Framework” 
2000, suggests that the recent growth in freight traffic will continue through the 
year 2020. The study estimates that total domestic freight traffic will increase by 
approximately 87 percent over the next 20 years and that international trade will 
increase over 107 percent. The vast majority of the new growth will be in the truck¬ 
ing industry with trucks expected to handle 68 percent of the increased tonnage, 82 
percent of the increased value and 62 percent of the increased ton-miles. The FHWA 
Freight Analysis shows that the majority of the expected growth in truck shipments 
will continue to be in the central, eastern and southern United States, with a domi- 
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nant movement in the southwest to northeast direction—a movement ideally suited 
for the 1-69 Corridor. 

Yet the 1-69 Corridor has not been completed and there is no direct Interstate 
level highway from Indianapolis to the Mexican border. Completion of 1-69 will sig¬ 
nificantly enhance safety and efficiency along this key international trade route. I- 
69 will reduce travel time, fuel consumption and costs over the existing circuitous 
route. It is an essential intermodal link for trade and commodity flow. Completion 
of the Corridor 18 portion of 1-69 alone is also projected to save 3100 lives, avoid 
168,000 injuries and 409,000 property damage accidents. 

In addition to its national and international trade benefits, 1-69 will stimulate 
economic growth. 1-69 traverses some of the nation’s most impoverished regions. 
There are over 9.1 million people living below the poverty level in the 1-69 Corridor 
States. In six of the Corridor States the population in poverty exceeds the U.S. aver¬ 
age. There are 13 empowerment zones, enhanced enterprise communities and enter¬ 
prise communities along the Corridor, including two rural empowerment zones— 
Mid-Delta and Lower Rio Grande Valley. Construction of 1-69 will provide economic 
growth. The Corridor 18 Feasibility Study estimated that, in the Houston to Indian¬ 
apolis segment alone, 1-69 will create 27,000 jobs, add $11 billion in wages and 
produce $19 billion in value added through 2025. 

When the Interstate system was initially designed in the 1940’s and 50’s, it was 
laid out generally east to west, reflecting the demographics, trade patterns and de¬ 
fense needs of the time. Trade has shifted, particularly after the passage of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), from east-west to north-south. 
However, when the Interstate was declared completed in 1995, some of the newer 
north-south sections like 1-69 were left dangling and unfinished. The promise of the 
National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordinated Border Infrastruc¬ 
ture programs in TEA-21, of which the 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition was 
a major proponent, was the recognition that within the 160,000 mile National High¬ 
way System there were some remaining, unfinished corridors of significance to the 
Nation as a whole, serving national objectives of trade and economic growth, that 
still needed to be completed and merited a separate program with dedicated funding 
to do so. Unfortunately, the program was only funded at $140 million a year nation¬ 
wide and many of the projects that qualified or were earmarked for funding were 
of local, not national interest. Despite insufficient funding diluted among projects 
that are not nationally significant, the 1-69 Corridor made significant progress. 
Since the inception of TEA-21, 1-69 has received over $245 million from the Na¬ 
tional Corridor Planning and Development and the Coordinated Border Infrastruc¬ 
ture programs and directly from the Highway Trust Fund. Funds have also been 
provided for specific segments in ISTEA, TEA-21 and appropriations. States have 
also invested substantial amounts of their own funds. 

The Corridor has moved ahead so significantly that all of 1-69 can go to construc¬ 
tion in the period of TEA-21 reauthorization and much of it can be completed—if 
dedicated funds are available to do so. The last estimated cost of completing the un¬ 
finished portion of 1-69 was $8.3 billion, with the Federal share at $6.6 billion. 

Having built the Interstate system, which served us well for the latter half of the 
twentieth century, we cannot rest on our laurels. We must invest our resources in 
those unfinished corridors that serve today’s and tomorrow’s 20 first century trade 
flows such as 1-69. There are a number of mechanisms to accomplish this; limiting 
the Corridors and Borders program to major trade corridors and increasing its fund¬ 
ing, dedicating program funds to complete unfinished Interstate links or funding 
freight corridors. Any of these programmatic options would work—whether alone or 
in combination. The point is that we must recognize the need for and build the in¬ 
frastructure to serve our nation’s freight flows. The traffic is there. The intermodal 
connections—rail, water, and air—are there. The trade is surging at Houston, De¬ 
troit and Laredo. The maquiladoras in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas are 
manufacturing automobile parts, electronics, computers, batteries and plastic, glass 
and rubber components and transporting them by truck for final assembly in manu¬ 
facturing facilities in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. Corn from Indiana is 
being trucked to the Lower Rio Grande Valley to be used as corn syrup in soft 
drinks, fruit juices and candy produced in maquiladoras and shipped worldwide. 
Cotton is going by truck from Mississippi to be made into clothing apparel in South 
Texas. Foreign exports from the Port of Houston are going by truck to Chicago and 
Indianapolis. Yet the Interstate level facility to transport these products safely, effi¬ 
ciently and economically—1-69 remains unfinished. 

Interstate 69—High Priority Corridors 18 and 20 

• Designated as congressional High Priority Corridors 18 and 20 in the Inter¬ 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA) and as Interstate 
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Route 1-69 in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), the I- 
69 Corridor traverses over 150 counties and hundreds of municipalities, directly 
serving over 25 million people. When completed, 1-69 will span the nation’s heart¬ 
land, connecting Canada and Mexico through the States of Michigan, Illinois, Indi¬ 
ana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 

• Two sections of the Corridor 18 system—Interstate 69 from Port Huron, Michi¬ 
gan at the Canadian border to Indianapolis, Indiana and Interstate 94 from Port 
Huron southwest to the Ambassador Bridge in Detroit and west to Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois—are existing-open-to-traffic Interstates. The rest of Corridor 18, as well as Cor¬ 
ridor 20, is under development. From Indianapolis south 1-69 connects Evansville, 
Indiana, Memphis, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Shreveport/Bossier City, Lou¬ 
isiana and Houston, Texas to the Lower Rio Grande Valley at the Mexican border. 
Corridor 20 extends along US 59 from Laredo, Texas at the Mexican border through 
Houston to Texarkana, Texas. A portion of Corridor 20 overlaps Corridor 18. To¬ 
gether, Corridors 18 and 20 comprise 1-69. 

• When the Interstate system was initially designed, it was laid out generally 
east to west, reflecting the demographics, trade patterns and defense needs of the 
time. Trade has shifted, particularly after the passage of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), from east-west to north-south. U.S. Mexican trade has 
more than doubled since the passage of NAFTA in 1993. U.S. imports from Mexico 
were up 175 percent from 1993 to 1999. U.S. exports to Mexico rose 109 percent 
over the same period and trade with Canada increased 73 percent. The 1-69 Cor¬ 
ridor accounts for over 63 percent of the nation’s trade with Canada and Mexico. 
It has the nation’s busiest border crossings on both the Canadian and Mexican bor¬ 
ders, accounting for 48 percent of the nation’s trade with Canada and over 49 per¬ 
cent of the nation’s trade with Mexico. 

• Yet there is no direct Interstate level highway from Indianapolis to the Mexi¬ 
can border. Completion of 1-69 will significantly enhance safety and efficiency along 
this key international trade route. Completion of the Corridor 18 portion of 1-69 
alone is projected to save 3100 lives, avoid 158,000 injuries and 409,000 property 
damage accidents. 1-69 will reduce travel time, fuel consumption and costs over the 
existing circuitous route. It is an essential intermodal link for trade and commodity 
flow. Seventeen of the nation’s top 25 seaports are directly connected to 1-69 and 
15 of the nation’s top 25 air cargo airports are readily accessible to 1-69. 

• In addition to its national and international trade benefits, 1-69 will stimulate 
economic growth. 1-69 traverses some of the nation’s most impoverished regions. 
There are over 9.1 million people living below the poverty level in the 1-69 Corridor 
States. In six of the Corridor States the population in poverty exceeds the U.S. aver¬ 
age. There are 13 empowerment zones, enhanced enterprise communities and enter¬ 
prise communities along the Corridor, including two rural empowerment zones— 
Mid-Delta and Lower Rio Grande Valley. Construction of 1-69 will provide economic 
growth. The Corridor 18 Feasibility Study estimated that, in the Houston to Indian¬ 
apolis segment alone, 1-69 will create 27,000 jobs, add $11 billion in wages and 
produce $19 billion in value added through 2025. 

• The 1-69 Corridor 18 and 20 system spans over 2600 miles. About 2000 miles 
from Indianapolis to the Mexican border remain to be completed. The last estimated 
cost of completing the unfinished portion of 1-69 was $8.3 billion, with the Federal 
share at $6.6 billion. Completion of 1-69 will not require an entirely new facility 
from Indianapolis to the Mexican border. In some areas it will link existing Inter¬ 
states or highways at Interstate standards. In other areas it will require upgrading 
and linking existing non-Interstate highways and in others new construction. 

• ISTEA provided $4.05 million for Corridor 18 Feasibility and Special Issues 
Studies, the identification of Sections of Independent Utility (SIUs) and Special En¬ 
vironmental Studies. The State of Texas paid for the Corridor 20 Feasibility Study 
and other location studies out of State only funds. Since the inception of TEA-21, 
Corridors 18 and 20 have received over $245 million from the National Corridor 
Planning and Development and the Coordinated Border Infrastructure programs 
and directly from the Highway Trust Fund. Funds also have been provided for spe¬ 
cific segments in appropriations, ISTEA and TEA-21 and States have invested their 
own funds. 

• Work is underway along the entire 1-69 corridor. Feasibility studies have 
shown that both Corridors 18 and 20 have positive cost benefit ratios returning 
$1.57 and $1.68 respectively for every dollar invested. Location and environmental 
studies are in progress and some sections are in design, preliminary engineering 
and construction. The entire corridor will be ready to go to construction and, in fact, 
much of it can be completed in the upcoming TEA-21 reauthorization, if funds are 
available. 
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• The Corridors and Borders program is only authorized at $140 million per year 
and there has been over $2 billion in demand for funding each year. While 1-69 is 
truly a national/international Corridor, there are many projects that have received 
funding under the Corridor program that only serve one State or region. 

• Completion of 1-69 will require funding dedicated to 1-69 and other corridors 
that are truly international in scope and service. 1-69 is the nation’s preeminent na¬ 
tional/international Corridor. It is one of the nation’s few unfinished Interstates that 
remained when the Interstate program was terminated in 1995. It is also one of a 
handful of high priority corridors that are designated as future Interstates under 
Section 1105(e)(5)(A) of ISTEA. 

• The 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition has been the primary advocate for 
1-69 before Congress and the executive branch. The Coalition spearheaded the cre¬ 
ation of the National Corridor Planning and Development and Coordinated Border 
Infrastructure programs in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century and 
has consistently advocated funding for 1-69 in annual appropriations and at the De¬ 
partment of Transportation. The Coalition is a dues pa3dng organization of cities, 
counties, states, business, labor and civic organizations all along the 1-69 Corridor. 
Supporters include over 45 Chambers of Commerce representing over 13,050 busi¬ 
nesses. The 1-69 Mid-Continent Highway Coalition reflects the economic diversity 
of this vast region, including the agriculture, mining, timber, energy, transportation, 
chemical, electronic and industrial sectors-current and future users of the 1-69 Cor¬ 
ridor. 


Statement of Jim Fiske, Chairman, Magtube, Inc., Goleta, CA 

I am Jim Fiske, Founder and Chairman of Magtube, Inc. of Goleta, California. We 
are a venture funded-company developing a new freight transportation system that 
promises faster service, higher security, far better energy efficiency, cleaner oper¬ 
ation, and lower cost than any existing mode. Thank-you for giving me this oppor¬ 
tunity to present information that I think could have a significant impact on the 
transportation planning that is so crucial to the economic future of this country. 

As I’m sure the committee is aware, the American transportation industry is vast, 
encompassing nearly 11 percent of the GNP. According to the Bureau of 'Transpor¬ 
tation Statistics, one out of every 10 U.S. jobs is directly or indirectly related to 
transportation. Some industry experts say the figure is closer to one out of five 
when all inventory, logistics, and related corporate functions are included. This in¬ 
dustry, and the American population, is now facing severe problems, not the least 
of which is increasing congestion. For example, according to the Southern California 
Association of Governments (SCAG) the average speed for a 24-hour weekday period 
on the greater Los Angeles highway and arterial system is about 38 miles per hour. 
During the morning peak period in some of the heaviest corridors the average travel 
speed is less than 20 miles per hour. And Los Angeles is far from alone. In general, 
demand for transport rises faster than population or average incomes. Roughly 20 
percent of U.S. urban areas are experiencing extreme congestion, and the percent¬ 
age is growing. 

The capacity of our highways is clearly being strained to the limit, and yet the 
Department of Transportation projects that highway demand will only grow. Be¬ 
tween the years 2000 and 2025 the number of passenger vehicles is forecast to grow 
from 219 to 262 million, while intercity ton-miles of freight carried by truck grows 
by 88 percent. City, State, and Federal agencies have earmarked huge sums of 
money to deal with this growth. The SCAG Regional Transportation Plan alone in¬ 
cludes $15 billion for highway and arterial improvement projects including mixed- 
flow lanes, interchanges, truck climbing lanes, truck lanes and grade crossings. But 
even if this plan is completed SCAG projects that Southern California congestion 
delays could increase more than 100 percent by 2025. Some statistics project that 
a freeway trip taking 1 hour under normal conditions today will take 3 hours and 
10 minutes in 2020. 

What are we to do? Government and industry experts are straining to provide im¬ 
provements but most industry analysts seem to believe that increasing congestion, 
safety concerns, and environmental damage is inevitable—“an inescapable part of 
modern urban life worldwide”. I am here to tell you that nothing could be further 
from the truth. The “Electro-Mechanical Revolution” is far from over. 

The immensity of the transportation industry aggravates its problems and makes 
them difficult to deal with, but it also creates a huge potential market for cost effec¬ 
tive solutions. 

I think there is a common misconception that the passenger transport business 
is much larger than the freight business, and as a result far more attention has 
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been focused on improving the infrastructure and technology required to move peo¬ 
ple than that required to move freight. If this continues, we run the risk of missing 
a major opportunity. In reality, the freight component of the industry is both larger 
than the passenger component and far easier to improve. Furthermore, by improv¬ 
ing the freight component we will greatly reduce the strain on the passenger compo¬ 
nent of the industry. But railroad, truck and air transport are all mature tech¬ 
nologies with fundamental barriers to improvement. Significant improvement in 
speed, cost, and quality of service requires a totally new approach that circumvents 
existing problems. 

One possibility frequently overlooked is the pipeline. More than 1.4 million miles 
of gas and petroleum transmission and distribution pipeline are in service in Amer¬ 
ica. The technology is highly developed, well understood, and extremely cost effec¬ 
tive. Transporting a ton of oil by pipeline is nearly 5 times cheaper than shipping 
a ton of freight by rail, 60 times cheaper than truck, and 170 times cheaper than 
air. Pipelines are also the safest transport mode and the least disruptive to the envi¬ 
ronment. But pipelines have two major limitations that prevent their application to 
general freight—their transport speed is very low (oil travels at roughly 4 miles per 
hour), and they only carry fluids. 

Another possibility is Maglev, or magnetic levitation, which uses magnetic forces 
to provide both lift and propulsion. Studies sponsored by U.S. Government agencies 
in the early 1990’s compiled a long list of potentially beneficial attributes, including 
high speed, faster trips, low energy consumption, low operating costs, high reli¬ 
ability, low wear and maintenance, petroleum independence, low pollution, excellent 
system control, high capacity, safety, convenience, modest land requirements, and 
low noise. But they also revealed that capital costs exceeding $35 million per mile 
for maglev systems would result in a very low return on investment, making them 
commercially infeasible. Since the 1970’s Germany and Japan have invested billions 
of dollars in maglev development. Neither has constructed an operational system. 
Only the Chinese government, which has purchased the German Transrapid design 
for a short installation in Shanghai, has been willing to foot the bill for an oper¬ 
ational system. Barring a major cost breakthrough, maglev systems will never be 
constructed by private business alone. 

We have found that cost breakthrough. 

Engineers constantly improve operational equipment, so it’s no surprise that their 
first impulse after discovering maglev technology was to apply it to an existing 
transport mode, namely railroad. Over time maglev became synonymous with 
trains. “Maglev Train” has become a single concept. This is a huge oversight. Trains 
are the wrong metaphor. Maglev is a powerful technology crippled by its association 
with the wrong application. Using maglev simply to improve a train is rather like 
using jet engines to propel a barge. 

If maglev technology is applied to pipelines, however, particularly freight pipe¬ 
lines, the result is revolutionary. This combination allows smaller vehicle size, nar¬ 
rower rights-of-way, lower complexity, reduced initial investment, lower energy 
costs, higher acceleration, higher speed, shorter headway, and higher system capac¬ 
ity. These capabilities reinforce each other to create a new synergy. Costs plummet, 
performance skyrockets, and the available market increases. Unlike maglev pas¬ 
senger trains, a system of maglev freight pipelines has the potential for a high re¬ 
turn on investment. 

Magtube is creating just such a system. We have discovered a new maglev tech¬ 
nique, for which we have patents pending, with fundamental advantages over pre¬ 
vious designs. We are implementing it now. At this moment our first full-size 
maglev vehicle is floating over its track just outside Santa Barbara, California. Our 
goal is to create a new transportation paradigm, a arrangement of maglev pipelines 
or “Magtubes” we call the Magnetic Levitation Freight Transportation Network, or 
more simply, the Mag Net(. This network will provide a level of speed, safety, secu¬ 
rity, efficiency, and cost-effectiveness not currently possible for mail, priority pack¬ 
ages, perishables, and freight of all types. Transit times will be measured in min¬ 
utes or hours instead of days. Think of it as an “Internet for Freight.” The Mag Net 
will streamline vital transportation corridors to reduce congestion, transit times, 
and costs while improving reliability. Construction costs will be a fraction of conven¬ 
tional Maglev, high speed rail, or highway expansion. Shipping costs will be lower 
than air freight, truck or railroad. The potential for high return on investment will 
permit private ownership, decreasing highway damage and congestion at no direct 
cost to the Federal Government. The same design can be used around the globe, pro¬ 
viding even greater benefits for countries with poorly developed transport. 

We are currently planning the construction of pipelines a bit over six feet in di¬ 
ameter with a projected cost in the vicinity of $6 million per mile. Our vehicles are 
sized to handle standard freight pallets for easy interchange with other modes. They 
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will have the capability to move a one-ton payload at up to 500 miles per hour or 
more through an evacuated tube while providing an energy efficiency equivalent to 
more than 1000 miles per gallon of gasoline. Magtubes will have very high capacity 
when fully utilized -10,000 tons per hour or more should be readily achievable for 
a single pipe. This compares to a capacity of 7000 to 18000 tons per lane per hour 
for heavy trucks on an uncongested highway. Truck lanes planned for the Los Ange¬ 
les area are projected to cost over $50 million per lane mile. 

The Mag Net’s extreme energy efficiency provides a potential energy savings ex¬ 
ceeding 8 billion gallons of diesel fuel per year in the U.S. alone, with a 72 million 
metric ton decrease in C02 emissions. The carbon monoxide, nitrogen oxides, partic¬ 
ulates, sulfur dioxide, volatile organic compounds and noise normally emitted by 
truck and air freight carriers would likewise be eliminated. With our vehicles trav¬ 
eling through underground tubes, totally isolated from passenger traffic, they will 
provide a level of safety never before seen in a transportation system. 

The Mag Net will also provide an unprecedented level of security. 

America’s current freight system is barely able to handle the immense traffic flow 
required for free trade, even with minimal security. But the events of 9/11 have cre¬ 
ated a frightening dilemma—while cursory inspection of imports is no longer accept¬ 
able, thorough screening seems impossible without bringing trade to a halt. Govern¬ 
ment and industry are struggling to find ways to efficiently move freight across bor¬ 
ders while ensuring detection of explosives, chemical weapons, biotoxins, nuclear 
materials and other contraband. At present officials search only 2 percent of the 11 
million freight containers arriving here each year. The solutions that have been pro¬ 
posed, such as they are, provide stop-gap measures at best. They will require huge 
expenditures and attempt to maximize security primarily by focusing it on a small 
fraction of shipments. Most trade goods will continue to cross borders without in¬ 
spection, as they do now, or will encounter severe delays—or both. 

Magtube vehicles, on the other hand, will travel silently out of sight, protected 
by a vacuum, a steel tube, and several feet of earth. Untouchable. With computer 
control their precise location will always be known to Magtube and our security 
partners—and no one else. Small, standardized shipping containers will provide 
compatibility with other shipping modes and easy access for inspection or machine 
scanning. Automated searches for contraband will be fast and cheap with minimal 
delays. Nuclear, biologic, and/or chemical sensors can be installed in each vehicle 
for enhanced detection capability. Freight can be inspected either at its source or 
at a facility far from any border, then sent to a border crossing with complete assur¬ 
ance that it will remain under constant supervision until it reaches its destination. 
Whether their cargo is tissue paper or spent nuclear fuel rods, our vehicles will by¬ 
pass highways, railroads, border inspection stations, and all other sources of conges¬ 
tion or concern. If one link of the Mag Net is shut down its normal traffic will sim¬ 
ply be rerouted through other links. 

We are currently in the final stages of constructing a laboratory demonstration 
of a full-scale vehicle and track. In 2003 we plan to begin construction of a second- 
generation vehicle and a high-speed test track. At the same time we’re exploring op¬ 
tions for commercial pilot projects—actual revenue-producing freight transport in¬ 
stallations—with organizations such as SCAG, other transportation groups in Cali¬ 
fornia, New York and Michigan, and the Department of Transportation. Our goal 
is to be ready to begin the construction of pilot projects in the 2004-2005 timeframe. 
The most attractive sites for these installations will be those areas with the worst 
problems, such as clean air non-attainment areas, border bottlenecks, and severely 
congested cities. 

We do not expect or want the Mag Net to be publicly funded. We are in business 
to design, build, and operate the Mag Net for profit. But there are several things 
the Federal Government could do to accelerate system startup and expansion. (1) 
Congress could make freight maglev installations explicitly eligible for DOT’s Trans¬ 
portation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFlA) to provide Federal 
credit assistance such as direct loans, loan guarantees and lines of credit. Addition¬ 
ally with much of the focus of next year’s TEA-21 reauthorization on the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality (CMAQ) program, we would respectfully that it be clari¬ 
fied that technologies such as ours, be eligible, where appropriate and necessary, for 
CMAQ funding for those areas of the country in air quality non-attainment and 
maintenance areas. (2) Congress could help provide access to or assistance in acquir¬ 
ing rights-of-way for such installations adjacent to Federal aid highways. (3) Con¬ 
gress could make freight maglev part of any proposed freight component in the next 
highway authorization. (4) Congress could provide assistance with Federal agencies 
in identif 3 dng pilot projects and planning border crossing installations to improve 
freight flow and security. (5) Congress could assist us in our discussions with mul- 
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tiple Federal agencies and with our cross-border trading partners, Canada and Mex¬ 
ico. 

Major breakthroughs in transportation technology are exceedingly rare—the rail¬ 
road, the automobile, the airplane—but they have far-reaching consequences. In 
1942 German submarines sank most of our oil tankers along the Gulf and East 
Coasts. In response we built the government-financed War Emergency Pipeline, the 
first large-diameter long-distance oil pipeline, and soon discovered it had immense 
economic and operational advantages. In that case it took a World War to overcome 
inertia and jumpstart a better method of transportation. We are now facing another 
crisis, a battle against increasing congestion, major threats to security, stagnating 
travel, slower goods movement, and increasingly severe environmental impact. We 
can win this war—without constraining the free movement of goods and people. In¬ 
deed, we now have a clear path to a level of mobility previously considered science 
fiction. The “Network Economy” need not be limited to the exchange of information. 
If we build the Mag Net and move freight transport below ground everybody wins— 
shippers, carriers, the government, and the public. This committee and the Congress 
can help us do it. 

Again, my thanks to the committee for allowing me to present this testimony. My 
associates and I are available at your convenience should you care to discuss the 
information I have presented, or any issue dealing with freight transportation and 
security. 


Energy Efficiency Comparison 


Mode 

Speed 

(mph) 

BTU/ ton-mile 

Ton- 

miles/Gal. 
(diesel 
equiv. *) 

Railroad. 

. 65 

368 

377 

Long-haul truok . 

. 65 

1151 

120 

Truck (avg) . 

. 65 

2793 

150 

747-400F . 

. 500 

10,800 

12.5 

Air Freight (avg) . 

. 500 

20,000 

7 

Mag Tube (est.) . 

. 200 

48 

2890 

Mag Tube (est.) . 

. 300 

49 

2831 

Mag Tube (est.) . 

. 400 

60 

2312 

Mag Tube (est.) . 

. 500 

81 

1712 


*138,700 btu/gal 


Statement of the Los Angeles County Economic Development Corporation 

(LAEDC) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittees, the Los Angeles County Eco¬ 
nomic Development Corporation (LAEDC), a private nonprofit, 501(c)3, is pleased to 
present this overview of goods movement in Southern California. We appreciate the 
opportunity to offer this statement as part of legislative hearing record being devel¬ 
oped by the U.S. Senate in preparation for the reauthorization of TEA-21. We great¬ 
ly appreciate the interest and focus of the respective full committees in the issues 
surrounding TEA-21. In addition, we are very appreciative of the leadership dem¬ 
onstrated by Senator Barbara Boxer and Senator Diane Feinstein and the great eco¬ 
nomic and environmental benefits TEA-21 has brought to California’s transpor¬ 
tation system. 

This statement is based from four public policy and transportation studies: the 
Southern California Freight Management Case Study (enclosed); the Alameda Cor¬ 
ridor East Train Study (enclosed); the 60-Mile Circle (available at www.laedc.org the 
week of September 16th); and the forthcoming On-Trac Corridor Trade Impact 
Study, 2002. Together these studies, coordinated by the LAEDC, paint a remarkable 
picture of a region with a rapidly growing population, burgeoning international and 
domestic trade, and a looming trade transportation capacity crisis that has both 
local and national implications. Southern California is America’s gateway to the Pa¬ 
cific Rim, and our nation’s international trade is growing rapidly. Yet, Southern 
California’s infrastructure is inadequate to handle this rising tide of trade, and the 
region will need Federal assistance and creative solutions to finance the required 
improvements. 

'Today we would like to briefly introduce you to the region, describe its key popu¬ 
lation and trade trends, and summarize the region’s infrastructure capacity short¬ 
falls. 
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Regional Overview 

Southern California, the five-county region comprised of Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino and Ventura Counties, operates on a scale normally asso¬ 
ciated with States and even countries. At 17 million people and growing, more peo¬ 
ple live in Southern California than in all of Florida, currently the fourth most pop¬ 
ulous State in the union. Despite its reputation for making movies and little else. 
Southern California employs more than a million people in manufacturing. Powered 
by core strengths in aircraft, biomedical technology, business services, food, fur¬ 
niture, metal fabrication, motion pictures and television production, textiles and ap¬ 
parel and tourism, the region produces over $600 billion in goods and services annu¬ 
ally. This places the region’s gross domestic product tenth in the world among coun¬ 
tries, just behind Canada and Brazil and ahead of Mexico, Spain, India, South 
Korea and Australia. Home to almost 200 different nationalities and cultures. 
Southern California is one of the most diverse places on earth. The region is one 
of the top tourist destinations in the country, and thanks to its combination of 
wealth, size and reputation for trend setting, comprises one of the world’s most im¬ 
portant consumer markets. 

Regional Trends and Resulting Capacity Shortages 

Population and trade growth are the two key trends affecting the region. The five- 
county Southern California region will add more than 5 million people between 2000 
and 2020. This is roughly equivalent to the combined populations of the Cities of 
Los Angeles and San Diego, or twice the population of Chicago. Much of the growth 
will be internally generated: In addition to having the largest population base 
among the 50 States, California also has one of the highest rates of natural increase 
(births minus deaths as a share of total population). Internal population growth will 
be supplemented by immigration. California has the highest rate of net inter¬ 
national migration of any State, helping make Los Angeles a modern Ellis Island. 

Two shocking implications of this growth: First, at current rates of automobile 
ownership, five million more people will add about 2.7 million private vehicles to 
the region’s already congested freeways. Second, just to maintain the status quo, 
population growth of more than five million people will require adding twice the in¬ 
frastructure and services that exist in present-day Chicago. For every school in Chi¬ 
cago, Southern California will need to build two. 

In terms of trade, Southern California has emerged as a leading global trade and 
transshipment center because of its massive internal market, heavy investment in 
world-class trade infrastructure, and its new role as the distribution center for U.S.- 
Pacific Rim trade. The massive internal market draws trade both for final consump¬ 
tion and for inputs in valued-added products ranging from shirts that are labeled 
and placed on hangers to parts that are used in manufacturing. These two factors 
help to pull in still more trade, and drive up the percentage of international cargo 
that makes its first stop in Southern California. With so much cargo destined here 
in the first place, it makes sense for shippers to use the region as a distribution 
center for the rest of the United States. This role is confirmed by data from the Los 
Angeles Customs District, which recorded almost one-quarter trillion ($230 billion) 
dollars in trade for year 2000. 

The $230 billion in trade is an underestimate since it is merchandise trade only, 
therefore excluding some of the region’s core strengths such as motion pictures, 
tourism, and financial services. The number is also low because it is based on port 
of entry only, thereby excluding the region’s NAFTA trade with Canada and Mexico, 
which travels primarily by truck and rail and thus is counted in border areas such 
as San Diego, Laredo and Detroit. Even still, the value of merchandise trade at the 
L.A. Customs District is expected to almost triple to $661 billion, 2000-2020. We’d 
like to quickly describe the growth trends and capacity issues for the region’s ports, 
railroads, freeways and airports. 

Ports—The Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach are the busiest in the Nation, 
together handling one-third of all container traffic in the United States and an as¬ 
tonishing 65 percent of all container traffic on the West Coast. With a combined con¬ 
tainer throughput of 9.5 million Twenty-Foot Equivalent Units (TEU) in 2000, they 
were the third busiest container facility in the world, behind only Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 

The long-term trend in container traffic at the ports has seen steady growth, 
though the pace has slowed in recent months. As recently as 1998, the Alameda 
Corridor Transportation Authority (ACTA) conservatively forecast year 2000 con¬ 
tainer traffic of 5.6 million TEUs (twenty-foot equivalent units). The actual total 
was 9.5 million TEUs; no one, including the ports, anticipated that container traffic 
would grow so fast. 
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Container traffic on the Alameda Corridor East (see geographic map in Rail Cor¬ 
ridors section) is now expected to almost double by 2010, and then double again to 
32 million TEUs by 2025. For perspective, consider that a single large ship typically 
carries 6,000 TEUs. That is enough containers, placed end to end, to build a wall 
of boxes more than 20 miles long. The forecast growth may seem incredible, but if 
anything, it is probably conservative. Indeed, for the past 10 years, traffic levels 
have consistently surpassed previous estimates. 

Rail Corridors—Driven by the rising tide of trade flowing through the ports, eas¬ 
terly bound rail traffic is expected to rise dramatically over the next twenty-five 
years. The newly constructed Alameda Corridor—a 20-mile, high-speed, completely 
grade-separated train route connecting international trade via the ports and the rail 
yards just east of downtown Los Angeles—will handle some of the international in¬ 
creases. Yet the Alameda Corridor is only the first link of a massive regional main¬ 
line rail corridor network. Domestic and international trade at the two rail yards 
east of downtown is the starting points of the Alameda Corridor East. This east- 
bound corridor carries about three times the cargo of the recently completed Ala¬ 
meda Corridor because the intermodal rail yards receive more international goods 
by truck from the ports and even more domestic or locally produced goods for move¬ 
ment to the rest of the United States. The short answer is that Alameda Corridor 
East carries about 23 percent of the United States waterborne international trade 
and is the only corridor in Southern California that carries both domestic and inter¬ 
national goods through the region to and from the rest of the United States. 

Alameda Corridor East 

(Union Pacific and Burlington Northern Santa Fe Mainlines) 

As seen in the above graphic, the two rail corridors connect the downtown rail 
yards with the transcontinental rail network: the Alameda Corridor East (San Ga¬ 
briel Valley Corridor), via the Union Pacific (UP) tracks through the San Gabriel 
Valley into San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, and the Alameda Corridor East 
(OnTrac Corridor), which follows the Burlington Northern Santa Fe (BNSF) main¬ 
line through densely populated northern Orange County into Riverside and San 
Bernardino Counties. Freight and commuter trains also share the tracks of both cor¬ 
ridors, further complicating efficient mobility. The OnTrac Corridor, going through 
the city of Placentia, carries 50 percent of all eastbound rail cargo and is the only 
rail artery used by the United Parcel Service to move cargo to Midwest and East 
Coast destinations. OnTrac Corridor train traffic will rise 210 percent, 2000-2025, 
while the San Gabriel Valley Corridors train traffic will increase 236 percent over 
the same period. Rail traffic on these routes, at more than one train every 10 min¬ 
utes, will easily surpass current capacity, barring major improvements, in the next 
3-5 years. Intermodal lift capacity in the region—the facilities that transfer con¬ 
tainers between trucks and trains—is greatly constrained. Demand for intermodal 
lifts is expected to exceed capacity within the next 5 years. Simply put, in just a 
few years, a shortage of intermodal capacity and additional passenger trains will 
mean more trucks on the already congested freeways. At the same time, additional 
freight trains will translate into more cars on the freeway. Without additional ca¬ 
pacity it is a no-win situation for local commuters, the other 49 States, and the U.S. 
Treasury. Local commuters will be impacted because they will reach unbearable 
congestion. The other forty-nine will see job growth slow because Southern Cali¬ 
fornia consumers will see more difficulty receiving goods through eastbound rail cor¬ 
ridors, and the U.S. Treasury because the customs revenues collected on imported 
international goods—an unbelievable 1 percent of all U.S. Treasury revenues comes 
from customs duties—will likely slow or decrease due to inefficient freight mobility 
in Southern California. Currently about half of those customs revenues are collected 
on goods going through Southern California’s transportation systems. 

Freeway System—On the freeways, the number of vehicle miles traveled in South¬ 
ern California has been rising faster than population growth. “Rush hour” has be¬ 
come an oxymoron in Los Angeles. The peak travel period has crept up to 6 hours 
per day, during which the average travel speed drops to 35 miles per hour. The 
Texas Transportation Institute annually surveys road congestion in metropolitan 
areas across the U.S., and Los Angeles has had the worst congestion every year 
since 1982. The latest survey reveals 85 percent of all lane miles are congested, with 
almost half classified as “extremely congested.” As a result, on a per capita basis, 
the region wastes more hours (56) annually stuck in traffic than anywhere else in 
the country. 

Some freeways handle up to 40,000 trucks daily, and with heavy truck traffic ex¬ 
pected to rise 65 percent, 1995-2020, they may soon handle up to 80,000 truck trips 
daily. Owing to their size and operating characteristics, trucks use a much greater 
share of freeway capacity than their numbers might suggest. Already, heavy trucks 
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use 45 to 60 percent of capacity on certain freeways, most notably the 1-710. Since 
trucks move 81 percent of all tonnage originating in Southern California (according 
to the 1997 Commodity Flow Survey), increasing freight flows will mean more 
trucks on the freeways. 

Airports—Southern California’s economy is increasingly dependent on airports. 
Many of the region’s leading industries—from tourism to manufacturing to bio¬ 
technology—depend on air travel and air cargo. Even businesses that don’t rely on 
air cargo directly benefit from the enhanced business connections and opportunities 
made possible by direct flights to and from our key overseas trading partners. The 
region’s exports increasingly travel by plane. In 1995, 54 percent of regionally pro¬ 
duced exports (by value) were shipped by air, and the percentage is higher today. 
Indeed, LAX handles more exports by dollar value each year than the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach combined. 

LAX is already extremely busy. In 2000, LAX was the third busiest passenger air¬ 
port in the world, after Atlanta (ATL) and Chicago (ORD). Similarly, LAX was the 
third busiest cargo airport in the world behind only FedEx-hub Memphis (MEM) 
and Hong Kong (HKG). Although air demand dipped following the September 11, 
2001 tragedy, the impact on long-term air travel trends is expected to be slight. Air 
traffic demand has been skyrocketing, outpacing population growth. Estimates from 
the Southern California Association of Governments (SCAG) suggest air passenger 
demand will almost double from 82 million annual passengers (MAP) in 1998 to 157 
MAP in 2020. Air cargo volume is expected to triple from 2.8 million annual tons 
in 1999 to 8.9 million tons in 2020. Preliminary, post-9/11 revisions suggest these 
levels will be reached two to 3 years later than previously estimated, with passenger 
growth delayed more than cargo. Overall, the re^on faces a capacity crisis; particu¬ 
larly now that it seems certain that an airport will not be built at El Toro in Orange 
County. 

Congestion is a problem across all modes of transportation. The region will strug¬ 
gle to accommodate future freight operations; 10-15 year lead times for financing 
and constructing upgrades to infrastructure are almost guaranteed; current inter- 
modal facilities at local ports and rail yards will reach capacity within 5 years; and 
without major investments, the rail lines east of downtown Los Angeles will be so 
congested the rail network will effectively cease to function. These problems will be 
exacerbated by congestion on the roads. Air cargo facilities, for example, rely on 
trucks to feed shipments to the airport and deliver airfreight to its final destination, 
yet traffic is terribly congested in the vicinity of LAX. Congestion threatens both do¬ 
mestic and international trade moving through the region, and the quality of life 
for people who live there. 

National Implications 

Southern California’s trade transportation infrastructure should be of great con¬ 
cern to the rest of the United States because the region’s global gateways and trade 
corridors act as conduits for two-way domestic and international surface trade be¬ 
tween Pacific Rim nations and every region of the United States. Let’s take a quick 
look at the OnTrac Corridor Trade Impact Study (2002) for two-way domestic and 
international surface trade during the year 2000 between California and regions of 
the United States. 

The international trade figure for each region represents the two-way trade be¬ 
tween other regions of the United States and overseas customers and suppliers that 
travel via the UP and BNSF train routes that comprise the Alameda Corridor East. 
The domestic trade numbers represent commerce between California and other 
States. Roughly half of the domestic trade between California and other States will 
originate or be consumed in Southern California (based on Southern California’s 
share of the State’s GDP). International trade diversion to other ports of entry is 
cost prohibitive since half of all international goods would still need to be delivered 
to Southern California. This means that over 20 percent of all U.S. waterborne trade 
is consumed locally in Southern California, or 45 percent of all customs revenue that 
is generated in the United States goes through Southern California, or .5 percent 
of all the revenues of the United States Treasury is collected via customs duties on 
products imported through Southern California each year. 

The Northwest States (WA, OR, MT, ID and WY) received and sent international 
trade via the Alameda Corridor East in 2000 valued at $2.2 billion dollars. Domestic 
trade between the Northwest and California for the same year was $60.4 billion. For 
the Great Plains States (ND, SD, NE, KS, MN, lA and MO), the comparable figures 
were $8.6 billion and $42.4 billion. The numbers for the Great Lakes States (IL, WI, 
MI, IN, KY, OH and WV) were $25.0 billion and $69.4 billion. For the Atlantic Sea¬ 
board (CT, DE, ME, MD, MA, NH NJ, NY, PA, RI, VT and VA), the figures were 
$34.4 billion in international and $74.6 billion in domestic trade. In the Southeast 
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(AR, AL, GA, FL, LA, NC, SC, TN and MS), the numbers were $16.0 billion inter¬ 
national and $71.7 billion domestic. For Texas and Oklahoma, the numbers were 
$12.1 billion international and $54.2 billion domestic. And finally, for the Southwest 
States (CA, NV, AZ, UT, CO and NM), international trade moving through the Ala¬ 
meda Corridor East rail routes was valued at $98.0 billion and domestic trade with 
California was worth $80.3 billion. The Southwest was the only region where the 
international trade was larger than the domestic only because California’s inter¬ 
national trade is included, but California’s domestic trade with itself (worth $1.3 
trillion in 2000) is not included in the $80 billion regional total. 

All these billions of dollars in domestic and international trade represent the 
value in two-way trade to other regions of the country and highlight the importance 
of efficient movement of goods through Southern California for the entire country. 
The domestic surface trade between California and the other States, worth tens of 
billions of dollars annually, dwarfs the enormous international trade flows. Cali¬ 
fornia consumers represent one of the largest markets for goods produced by other 
U.S. States. Thus, investing national funds in efficient transportation networks in 
California is actually in other States’ interest. For example, Montana sells Califor¬ 
nians about $1.5 billion of domestic products each year and receives about $10 mil¬ 
lion of international trade through Southern California ports and corridors. Iowa, 
on the other hand, sells Californians about $5 billion worth of products each year 
and only buys about $300 million of Californian products in return. So, a lot of jobs 
depend on Southern California’s appetite for products and all the Federal money 
spent on trade transportation infrastructure in Southern California will ensure that 
the goods produced in other States continue to reach their California customers in 
a timely way; may reduce warehousing cost through logistics strategies like “just- 
in-time” delivery; and will speed goods to and from overseas to destinations through¬ 
out the United States. 

Reauthorization of TEA-21 and Freight Policy 

During the deliberations by your respective subcommittees regarding the reau¬ 
thorization of TEA-21, we urge that you give strong consideration to the following 
proposals for Federal action to enhance the efficient movement of goods and freight 
on the nation’s transportation system: 

1) Freight movement should be considered a major policy focus and high priority 
in the TEA-3 legislation; 

2) A dedicated category of Federal funding should be established to support 
freight related transportation infrastructure. Particular support should be given to 
trade corridor improvements, similar to the Alameda Corridor East extension pro¬ 
gram in Southern California, and other similar global gateways throughout the 
country. In addition, support should be given to the implementation of intermodal 
connectors, including connectors designed to improve ground access at international 
airports; 

3) Increased funding flexibility should be extended to existing TEA-21 funding 
categories, including CMAQ, providing access to freight related infrastructure, in¬ 
cluding rail grade-crossing and lowering improvements; 

4) Consideration should be given to new and innovative funding sources, including 
direct user-based fees, similar to the financing arrangement used for the Alameda 
Corridor project. Another concept we urge you to review is the earmarking of the 
incremental growth in custom revenues going through the nation’s corridors and 
global gateways. These added funds should be targeted to support unfunded infra¬ 
structure improvements in communities that are directly related to the growth of 
two-way domestic and international trade; 

5) New policies and provisions, including changes in Federal tax policy to encour¬ 
age public private transportation partnerships, including an enhanced role for Class 
I railroads serving the nation’s most severely congested corridors; and 

6) Establish an Office of Freight Policy and Implementation in the Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation. One option would be to expand the current responsibil¬ 
ities of the Office of Intermodalism, and place the management responsibility with 
the Under Secretary of Transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement for the leg¬ 
islative record associated with the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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Statement of Hon. James P. McGovern, U.S. Representative from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before the subcommittee 
today. I commend you and the members for holding this TEA-21 reauthorization 
hearing on truck safety. It is, as we all know, a critically important issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before the sub-committee this afternoon because I believe 
strongly that any serious and substantive discussion regarding truck safety begins 
and ends with the subject of truck size and weight. That is because truck safety 
is largely a function of truck size and weight. We know this, not only from recent 
studies and reports, but from our shared common experience as well. 

Too many of us, too often, have been unsettled while driving alongside or behind 
huge triple trailer trucks and other longer combination vehicles known as LCVs. 
These trucks can be more than 100 feet in length and can sway three to four feet 
into adjacent lanes of traffic, even on a windless day. In some instances, a truck 
veering sharply can cause a “crack the whip” effect, where the wheels on one side 
of the rear trailer are actually lifted off the ground. These life-threatening occur¬ 
rences are altogether too frequent to be dismissed as dramatized anecdotal evidence. 
In fact, the research suggests the danger posed by such trucks is very real. 

The US Department of Transportation’s 2000 Comprehensive Truck Size and 
Weight Study confirmed that multi-trailer trucks are especially dangerous. Accord¬ 
ing to the DOT study, if the current restrictions on LCVs were removed, they would 
likely have a fatal crash rate of at least 11 percent higher than single trailer trucks. 

An earlier report prepared for the Association of American Railroads suggested 
that LCVs are actually 66 percent more likely to be involved in a fatal crash. Simi¬ 
lar studies have found that heavier trucks take more time and distance to stop and 
merge into traffic, thereby increasing the likelihood of crashes. Not surprisingly, 
these same studies have found that increasing truck weight increases the risk of 
rollover crashes and enhances the risk that collisions between trucks and cars will 
be fatal for the occupants of the car. 

Now, I recognize and appreciate that the Transportation Research Board’s (TRB) 
recent report on truck size and weight finds much of the research I have just cited 
as inconclusive. And while I congratulate the TRB for their contribution to this pol¬ 
icy discussion, I must tell you that I am more than a little troubled by their rec¬ 
ommendation that we should instead experiment with bigger trucks on America’s 
roads and bridges. I can assure you my constituents do not care to be guinea pigs 
in that experiment. 

Mr. Chairman, just as our common experience informs our opinion on this issue, 
so must common sense dictate the solution. I am pleased to be joined by nearly 75 
of my colleagues in bi-partisan support of H.R. 3132, the Safe Highways and Infra¬ 
structure Preservation Act. This IS common sense legislation that will maintain the 
reasonable limits that currently exist on truck size and weight on our Interstate 
System and extend those same limits to the National Highway System. It does not 
roll back truck size and weight, but rather closes loopholes in the current law that 
have resulted in a proliferation of overweight trucks. Ultimately, this legislation will 
both save lives AND protect the nation’s multi-billion dollar investment in our high¬ 
way infrastructure. 

Mr. Chairman, the fiscal considerations attendant to this issue must also not be 
minimized. According to the Federal Highway Administration’s 1999 Status Report 
on the Nation’s Surface Transportation System, it will take $1.13 trillion over the 
next 20 years simply to maintain our roads and bridges. But, as we are all keenly 
aware, there is a backlog on road and bridge maintenance. Nearly 30 percent of our 
nation’s bridges—and 50 percent of the bridges in my home state of Massachu¬ 
setts—are structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. Now, we also know that as 
truck weight increases, the amount of pavement damage increases exponentially. In 
fact, according to the DOT’s 2000 Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study I 
referenced earlier, bigger trucks would add more than $300 billion in costs to our 
transportation spending. 

Mr. Chairman, as Congress prepares to consider the reauthorization of its major 
transportation spending bill, I am hopeful that the Safe Highways and Infrastruc¬ 
ture Preservation Act will be adopted in some form or fashion. 

The legislation makes sense, the timing is right and above all else, the American 
public must be protected from the danger of still bigger trucks. 

Thank you very much. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room 406, 
Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. James Jeffords [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

PROJECT DELIVERY AND ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Baucus, Bond, Carper, Corzine, 
Crapo, Voinovich, Warner and Wyden. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. 

Late yesterday. President Bush issued an Executive Order on en¬ 
vironmental stewardship in transportation, the exact topic of this 
hearing. I read the order. I am willing to give the Administration 
the benefit of the doubt on this enhanced Federal coordination. The 
value of the value of the order depends on how it is carried, so I 
am willing to reserve judgment. 

I will be asking a number of questions about this order, and I 
expect that other Senators will be doing the same. I want to point 
out to the reporters in the audience that the Executive Order is 
only a portion of the real story today. The men and women testi¬ 
fying today will be discussing successes that are already being 
made in improving transportation projects, while protecting and 
enhancing the environment. 

The real focus of today’s hearing is about understanding the mul¬ 
titude of factors that can affect the development and construction 
of a major transportation project. Transportation projects not only 
provide mobility, they bring about benefits for families, commu¬ 
nities and the environment. GAO will tell us that there can be up 
to 200 steps in four broad categories of completing a major trans¬ 
portation project. But it is more complicated than that. Charlie 
Hales, representing Portland, views this process as, quote, “gov¬ 
erning with the consent of the governed.” He also says that Port¬ 
land’s experience is that the best way to deliver quality projects is 
to go through the planning process right the first time, and only 
once. This approach is sometimes referred to as the environmental 
stewardship. The goal of environmental stewardship should be to 
identify and meaningfully address project conflicts at the beginning 
of the planning process, not at the eleventh hour through litigation. 

( 783 ) 
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The keys to better up-front planning include earlier involvement by 
the stakeholders, more resources to facilitate that involvement, and 
a better information base. Project stewardship will assure that we 
get the most out of evei^ dollar spent. Let us not forget that these 
major projects are not just about building infrastructure, but also 
involve protecting and enhancing the natural and human environ¬ 
ment. Thus, this hearing today is about how to get it right the first 
time, which can save billions and even more lives. 

I want to be sure that our discussion today is placed in the prop¬ 
er context. For instance, I was surprised to learn that only 3 per¬ 
cent of federally funded transportation projects even require an en¬ 
vironmental impact statement. These very few major projects can 
take between nine and 19 years to complete, but most projects re¬ 
quire far less time. It is also important to remember that when 
delay does occur, it can be caused by events throughout the deliv¬ 
ery process, by right-of-way challenges, utility relocation problems, 
remitting, weather delays, and construction change orders. As we 
look to improve the timeliness of the project delivery, we will also 
see deficiencies in each stage. I am concerned as well about quality, 
cost-effectiveness, and honesty in project delivery. That is why I 
have asked the DOT Inspector General to testify today about the 
importance of these aspects of good project stewardship, keeping 
graft and corruption away from those huge construction contracts. 
But I know that most of our attention has been focused on environ¬ 
mental process. I agree with the very recent FHWA report that 
says that we must get beyond environmental process bottlenecks 
and focus on practical solutions through integrated concurrent 
planning and public input. In 1999, as a part of the last reauthor¬ 
ization, Congress directed the Secretary of USDOT to develop a co¬ 
ordinated environmental review process in conjunction with other 
Federal resource agencies. Today, representatives of the USDOT 
and the USEPA will report on their progress in meeting that man¬ 
date. 

Perhaps most notably today, we will hear from practitioners from 
around the country reporting on their efforts to improve both the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the planning and environmental 
process. I am pleased to welcome Emily Wadhams, the Historic 
Preservation Officer from my home State of Vermont, who has 
helped pioneer cooperative efforts with our transportation agency. 

I am also happy to welcome Carol Murray from my neighboring 
State and the home of the Ranking Member, Bob Smith. Carol is 
a Transportation Commissioner in New Hampshire and has led an 
innovative effort in the State to expand Interstate 93. 

We are also joined today by witnesses from Florida, Portland, Or¬ 
egon, and from a representative of the Nation’s consulting engi¬ 
neers. 

Throughout our reauthorization process, we will have asked our 
witnesses about lessons learned over the past 10 years, and about 
changing conditions that confront us in the future. We have then 
asked the key question. How should we refine our program based 
on these lessons learned and those changing conditions? Today’s 
hearing will continue this approach. 

Let me now introduce our witnesses. Emil Erankel is the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary for Transportation Policy at the U.S. Department of 
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Transportation. Thank you for joining us today. I am pleased to 
have you with us. We also have John Peter Suarez, the Assistant 
Administrator of Enforcement and Compliance Assurance of the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. Also from USDOT is Ken¬ 
neth Mead, Inspector General of the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation. Ken advises the Secretary of Transportation and the Con¬ 
gress on the best practices and deficiencies found, and recommends 
ways to strengthen the management of DOT’s programs and oper¬ 
ations. Thank you for being here today, Ken. Also Kate Siggerud 
is here today with us. Kate is the Acting Director of the Physical 
Infrastructure Issues for GAO. For the past several years, Kate has 
directed GAO’s reviews of Federal aid highway program issues, 
which includes the interaction between transportation and the en¬ 
vironment. New Hampshire Department of Transportation Com¬ 
missioner Carol Murray—thank you again for being with us today. 

[The document referred to follows:] 

THE WHITE HOUSE 


September 18, 2002 

EXECUTIVE ORDER—ENVIRONMENTAL STEWARDSHIP AND TRANSPORTATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECT REVIEWS 

By the authority vested in me as President hy the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, and to enhance environmental stewardship and 
streamline the environmental review and development of transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture projects, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. The development and implementation of transportation infra¬ 
structure projects in an efficient and environmentally sound manner is essential to 
the well-heing of the American people and a strong American economy. Executive 
departments and agencies (agencies) shall take appropriate actions, to the extent 
consistent with applicable law and available resources, to promote environmental 
stewardship in the Nation’s transportation system and expedite environmental re¬ 
views of high-priority transportation infrastructure projects. 

Sec. 2. Actions, (a) For transportation infrastructure projects, agencies shall, in 
support of the Department of Transportation, formulate and implement administra¬ 
tive, policy, and procedural mechanisms that enable each agency required by law 
to conduct environmental reviews (reviews) with respect to such projects to ensure 
completion of such reviews in a timely and environmentally responsible manner. 

(b) In furtherance of the policy set forth in section 1 of this order, the Secretary 
of Transportation, in coordination with agencies as appropriate, shall advance envi¬ 
ronmental stewardship through cooperative actions with project sponsors to promote 
protection and enhancement of the natural and human environment in the plan¬ 
ning, development, operation, and maintenance of transportation facilities and serv¬ 
ices. 

(c) The Secretary of Transportation shall designate for the purposes of this order 
a list of high-priority transportation infrastructure projects that should receive expe¬ 
dited agency reviews and shall amend such list from time to time as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. For projects on the Secretary’s list, agencies shall to the max¬ 
imum extent practicable expedite their reviews for relevant permits or other approv¬ 
als, and take related actions as necessary, consistent with available resources and 
applicable laws, including those relating to safety, public health, and environmental 
protection. 

Sec. 3. Interagency Task Force, (a) Establishment. There is established, within 
the Department of Transportation for administrative purposes, the interagency 
“Transportation Infrastructure Streamlining Task Force” (Task Force) to: (i) monitor 
and assist agencies in their efforts to expedite a review of transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture projects and issue permits or similar actions, as necessary; (ii) review projects, 
at least quarterly, on the list of priority projects pursuant to section 2(c) of this 
order; and (iii) identify and promote policies that can effectively streamline the proc¬ 
ess more required to provide approvals for transportation infrastructure projects, in 
compliance with applicable law, while maintaining safety, public health, and envi¬ 
ronmental protection. 
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(b) Membership and Operation. The Task Force shall promote interagency co¬ 
operation and the establishment of appropriate mechanisms to coordinate Federal, 
State, tribal, and local agency consultation, review, approval, and permitting of 
transportation infrastructure projects. The Task Force shall consist exclusively of 
the following officers of the United States: the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Transportation (who shall chair the Task Force), Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, Secretary of Defense, Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, Chairman of the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality. A member of the Task Force 
may designate, to perform the Task Force functions of the member, any person who 
is part of the member’s department, agency, or office and who is either an officer 
of the United States appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate or a member of the Senior Executive Service. The Task Force shall report 
to the President through the Chairman of the Council on Environmental Quality. 

Sec. 4. Report. At least once each year, the Task Force shall submit to the Presi¬ 
dent a report that: (a) Describes the results of the coordinated and expedited re¬ 
views on a project-by-project basis, and identifies those procedures and actions that 
proved to be most useful and appropriate in coordinating and expediting the review 
of the projects. 

(b) Identifies substantive and procedural requirements of Federal, State, tribal, 
and local laws, regulations, and Executive Orders that are inconsistent with, dupli¬ 
cative of, or are structured so as to restrict their efficient implementation with other 
applicable requirements. 

(c) Makes recommendations regarding those additional actions that could be taken 
to: (i) address the coordination and expediting of reviews of transportation infra¬ 
structure projects by simplifying and harmonizing applicable substantive and proce¬ 
dural requirements; and (ii) elevate and resolve controversies among Federal, State, 
tribal, and local agencies related to the review or impacts of transportation infra¬ 
structure projects in a timely manner. 

(d) Provides any other recommendations that would, in the judgment of the Task 
Force, advance the policy set forth in section 1 of this order. Sec. 5. Preservation 
of Authority. Nothing in this order shall be construed to impair or otherwise affect 
the functions of the Director of the Office of Management and Budget relating to 
budget, administrative, and legislative proposals. 

Sec. 6. Judicial Review. This order is intended only to improve the internal man¬ 
agement of the Federal Government and is not intended to, and does not, create any 
right or benefit, substantive or procedural, enforceable at law or equity by a party 
against the United States, its departments, agencies, instrumentalities or entities, 
its officers or employees, or any other person. 

George W. Bush, 

The White House, September 18, 2002. 

I now turn to Kit Bond. Do you have a statement? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Senator Bond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was hoping I would get to say something. We have some views 
on this. This hearing is very important to examine the progress 
made on environmental streamlining under TEA-21. As the De¬ 
partment of Transportation itself says, environmentally responsible 
transportation improvements, delivered on time and within budget, 
is a simple vision that all too often evades the USDOT and its part¬ 
ners. Every one of us in this room knows the importance and role 
that transportation plays in our everyday lives, especially in our 
economy. Our economic stability and progress is tied directly to 
transportation. As my dear friend and colleague from Virginia, Sen¬ 
ator Warner, often said, this is a one-world market. Our country’s 
transportation infrastructure makes it so. 

My home State of Missouri has always been a leader in this area. 
In 1808, the King’s Highway from St. Louis to southwest Missouri 
became the first legally designated road west of the Mississippi. In 
1929, Missouri was the first State to protect and earmark funds for 
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highway purposes. The first stretch of Interstate on which work ac¬ 
tually began anywhere in the country was Interstate 70 in St. 
Charles, Missouri. 

Missouri is at the geographic center of the U.S., and serves as 
a confluence not only of our Nation’s highway systems, but also for 
our Nation’s two greatest waterways, the Mississippi and the Mis¬ 
souri. With the second largest third rail hubs and the second larg¬ 
est inland port in the United States, Missouri products travel to all 
50 States and all reaches of the globe. So we care a lot about trans¬ 
portation. 

We also care a great deal about the environment. I have fought 
long and hard as Governor and now in the Senate to increase the 
amount of money we spend in Missouri and across the Nation on 
cleaning on waste water and making water safe to drink. I hope 
next year we will come to a consensus on further air pollution re¬ 
ductions from electric power utilities. 

We cannot give away our environmental gains achieved over the 
last 30 years to transportation projects needlessly hurting the envi¬ 
ronment. I share the historic trust belief that environmental re¬ 
views are an essential element in transportation development. I 
also agree with the American Association of State Highway Trans¬ 
portation Officials that, quote, “Environmental stewardship begins 
not with new laws and regulations, but with a commitment by 
transportation agencies themselves to make environmental protec¬ 
tion and environmental enhancement an integral part of their mis¬ 
sion,” close quotes. 

But with that commitment, how far can we get under the current 
laws and regulations? According to FHWA, it typically takes nine 
to 19 years to plan, gain approval and construct a new major feder¬ 
ally funded highway project that has significant environmental im¬ 
pact. Frankly, that is far too long. Now, some would say that the 
environmental portion is a minority of that time period. That just 
hides the fact that the average length of time to process environ¬ 
mental documents for major projects is still over 5 years. Some 
may be proud that the average is now 5 years and 2 months in¬ 
stead of 5 years and 10 months, but that does not cut the mustard. 
Five years is just too long. 

Part of the problem is groups who use well-meaning environ¬ 
mental reviews for nothing but delay. Testifying before this com¬ 
mittee, the Executive Director of the Surface Transportation Policy 
Project admitted that, quote, “In the struggle between the pro¬ 
ponents and opponents of a controversial project, the best an oppo¬ 
nent can hope to do is to delay things until the proponents change 
their minds or tire of the fight. That is the only option they have, 
so they use it,” close quotes. 

Sometimes these advocates of delays are actually aided by gov¬ 
ernments themselves. Attempts by DOT in the last Administration 
failed to implement the intent of Congress in TEA-21. Their regu¬ 
latory proposals were riddled with new requirements that could 
easily mushroom into new major causes of delay, cost-overruns and 
litigation. They also left many existing problems unaddressed, re¬ 
sulting in missed opportunities to achieve needed reforms. 

Many States are trying to implement innovative new programs 
to streamline environmental and historic preservation reviews. I 
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was particularly impressed by the example of Vermont, the home 
State of our chairman. We will hear testimony today that Vermont 
delegated sign-off authority under Section 106 of the National His¬ 
toric Preservation Act to the State agency of transportation itself 
Maybe we should consider going national with the Vermont model. 
Do you think we could delegate sign-off for environmental reviews 
to the Department of Transportation? Somehow, I believe there 
may be some objections. 

But all kidding aside, we still have a long way to go in realizing 
our vision of environmentally responsible transportation improve¬ 
ments delivered on time and within budget. Memorandums of un¬ 
derstanding, either well-meaning, but toothless tools, calling for 
agencies to do nothing more than play nicely, are insufficient. I 
commend President Bush for his leadership in issuing the Execu¬ 
tive Order already mentioned by the chairman, on environmental 
streamlining. Putting the weight and authority of the President be¬ 
hind the need to deliver environmentally sensitive transportation 
projects on time, on budget and in compliance, is a great step. 

We know, however, that Administrations come and go. The next 
Administration may not share the same commitment to our Na¬ 
tion’s transportation infrastructure. So I think we need to institu¬ 
tionalize improvements and we should consider doing so in legisla¬ 
tion. 

We need to take a serious look at some of the proposals which 
might strengthen the overall NEPA decisionmaking process and 
eliminate inefficiencies in this system. Some of the suggestions I 
have heard to date include putting a final end to the major invest¬ 
ment study requirement and recognizing the innovations occurring 
at State and local levels; two, possibly designating USDOT or State 
DOTs as lead agencies in these NEPA processes for surface trans¬ 
portation projects; or three, establishing default deadlines for agen¬ 
cy and public comments, with allowances for alternative deadlines 
or extensions; and four, the possibility of providing clear guidance 
on how to define a project’s purpose and needs statement in a 
NEPA document. These are extremely important issues for the en¬ 
vironment, for transportation, and for our economy and for our fu¬ 
ture. I look forward to working with my colleagues on all of these 
issues. 

I thank the chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Wyden? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RON WYDEN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to take just a minute and talk about the history of 
how this came into being, because maybe it will be helpful to us 
as we try to finally turn this around and get this done. 

The last time ISTEA came up. Senator Bob Graham and Senator 
Chafee and I met for many, many months with transportation offi¬ 
cials, with environmentalists, with developers, and we said look, 
here is the problem. When it comes to major transportation 
projects, those projects in effect go on two tracks. Over here is the 
development side; over here is the environmental side. And what 
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has happened, as Senator Bond correctly lays out, is you go all the 
way down the line and you are basically pretty much done on the 
development side, and then somebody comes in with a NEPA objec¬ 
tions or something at the very end, slam the brakes on, and then 
everything falls apart. 

So what we proposed in the last ISTEA legislation is that instead 
of going down those two separate tracks, just ignoring one or the 
other, the two tracks were supposed to work together. The idea was 
that every step of the way, the two tracks would be linked and 
there would be constant communication from transportation, the 
development community and the environmental community. Con¬ 
ceptually, it sounds fairly straightforward. It sounded straight¬ 
forward then. It still sounds straightforward today. Unfortunately, 
what we have seen, and Senator Bond again is right. Vermont is 
a very good model. Portland, Oregon is a very good model where 
we have had years of exactly this kind of communication under the 
leadership of our former Commissioner Charlie Hales and others. 
Somehow, it cannot be writ large here in Washington, DC. 

I am prepared to say, and I think I can speak for Senator 
Graham on this, that if this does not get done right now, we are 
going to come back and legislative it again in the next version of 
ISTEA. I am prepared, as long as I’ve got any breath in this body, 
to stay at it administratively to try to get it right. If it doesn’t get 
done right, then we will have to look at it once again legislatively. 
But I would just hope that we would say that the fundamental 
premise, instead of having these two separate tracks that never get 
linked, and the only time they communicate is when there is a 
blow-up at the end, which causes the delays that Senator Bond is 
correct to describe, that we change that process and that we essen¬ 
tially say that every step of the way there has got to be the kind 
of communication that prevents these kinds of delays. 

So Mr. Chairman, I am only going to be able to stay a little bit 
because we have got a markup in the Commerce Committee. But 
I know a lot of colleagues care a lot about this. There is a lot of 
history and this should not be bureaucratic water torture. People 
in this country want the proverbial win-win. They want transpor¬ 
tation projects. They want them done in line with sensible environ¬ 
mental rules. What we have gotten as a result of this process is 
in effect a lose-lose. We do not get the transportation projects, nor 
do we get the important environmental work that needs to be done. 
I guess if we have to legislative a Vermont or Portland, Oregon 
model, we can look at doing that the next time around, but I hope 
it will not come to that, and this can finally get done right adminis¬ 
tratively. 

I thank you for the time this morning. 

Senator Jeffords. I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Crapo? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have an opening statement, but I would defer to Senator 
Baucus if he wanted to go first. Senator, would you prefer to go 
first? 
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Senator Baucus. Well, Senator, that is fine. You are here, go 
ahead. 

Senator Crapo. OK. Thank you. 

The reason I made that offer is because Senator Baucus and I 
have a common interest in this issue as well, and we are working 
together on some legislation that we intend to introduce I believe 
in the next few weeks that will deal with this issue that we are 
talking about. It is going to focus on reducing delays in the high¬ 
way projects and the transit projects under the NEPA Act. 

The basic approach that we are talking about is going to be one 
of, as the Senator from Oregon has indicated, ensuring prompt and 
effective coordination among the Federal agencies on this two-track 
approach, with reasonable deadlines and completion of reviews, 
and with authority for the States to assume some of the respon¬ 
sibilities of the Department of Transportation in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, which would facilitate a lot of the kinds of successes 
that I believe other Senators here have been talking about. 

I will not make my opening statement lengthy because frankly 
Senator Bond and Senator Wyden and the chairman in their state¬ 
ments have already well laid-out the case for why I believe and 
Senator Baucus and I are working together, that we need to have 
legislative solutions. In fact, some of the ideas that have already 
been tossed out may need to be added in as we work together to 
address this. 

My goal is to advance a common sense approach that will both 
strengthen our transportation system and make sure that we sup¬ 
port our environmental laws and achieve their objectives. I doubt 
there is a member in this chamber who has not heard concerns 
about the transportation projects, and I doubt there is a member 
in this chamber who does not believe that we can do much better 
than we are now doing in terms of accomplishing both effective 
transportation systems and meeting the needs of our environ¬ 
mental protection. The delays that we see add to the cost of the 
projects, deny the public the benefit of the projects, and frankly I 
do not think add anything to our ability to improve and strengthen 
our achievement of environmental objectives. 

I am concerned that the situation has reached the point where 
frustration over unwarranted delays in the development of needed 
transportation projects are going to undermine public support for 
environmental review requirements. We must move forward and 
not allow that unhealthy situation to develop. 

I look forward to learning from our witnesses today how they 
would approach these issues. I am very open-minded about how we 
need to deal with it, but I am convinced that we need to take action 
now; that we simply cannot see the kinds of delays that we have 
faced continue. 

Reauthorization of TEA-21 will be our opportunity to act, and I 
would like to see us specifically legislate as we deal with this 
streamlining issue. We can eliminate unnecessary delays. We have 
got to be firm and we have got to be focused, and we have got to 
demand that the delays end. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Baucus? 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was privileged to 
he one of the authors of TEA-21. I helped write sections 1308 and 
1309. These are the sections, as you know, that direct the Sec¬ 
retary of Transportation to find ways to expedite the project ap¬ 
proval process and get construction underway faster. I remember 
working with Senators Warner, Graham, Wyden and the late John 
Chafee, former chairman of this committee, and the member of the 
House to come to a compromise on the environmental streamlining 
provisions included in TEA-21. 

At the time, I had heard from many Departments of Transpor¬ 
tation, particularly mine in the State of Montana, about how cum¬ 
bersome a process it is to come to completion on a highway project. 
Everyone who worked on TEA-21, both the House and the Senate, 
wanted to include a direction to USDOT to streamline the planning 
and project development processes for the States. So we did. We 
were very clear. The environment and the environmental reviews 
should not get short shrift, but we needed to find a way to make 
it easier to get a project done, eliminate unnecessary delays, move 
faster, and with as little paperwork as possible. 

I cannot overemphasize that the planning and environmental 
provisions of TEA-21 need to be implemented in a way that will 
streamline and expedite, not complicate the process of delivering 
transportation projects. These projects that we are trying to expe¬ 
dite provide good-paying jobs for every State. Contracts must be let 
in a timely manner. 

That is why Congress directed the USDOT to include certain ele¬ 
ments in the regulations on environmental streamlining. We in¬ 
cluded concept to be incorporated, like concurrent environmental 
reviews by agencies and reasonable deadlines for the agency to fol¬ 
low when completing the reviews. Certainly, we did not legislate an 
easy task for USDOT. Trying to coordinate so many separate agen¬ 
cies is, as is often said around, like trying to herd cats. The whole 
concept of environmental streamlining is to make the permit and 
approval process work more smoothly and effectively, while still en¬ 
suring protection of the environment—one of the more difficult 
challenges of TEA-21. 

So we waited for the rules. We waited to hear from DOT, pa¬ 
tiently. And we waited. After 2 years after the passage of TEA-21, 
we finally got them. I have to tell you, Mr. Chairman, I was very 
disappointed when those rules came out in May of 2000. They hit 
very far from the mark, and in fact they made things worse. There 
were a greater complication than were they an assistance to States. 
They made the jobs much, much more difficult. They were sup¬ 
posed to answer questions, but those proposed rules raised even 
more questions because they were vague where they needed to be 
precise. 

These proposed rules would make it much harder, if not impos¬ 
sible, to come to a decision. It would have been even more difficult 
for States to deliver their programs. Contracts would not get let 
and jobs would be lost. 

So the DOT solicited comments, which I understand were over¬ 
whelmingly negative, and went back to the drawing board, and we 
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never heard from them again. Even when a new President took 
over, a new Administration, no new rules. We are exactly where we 
were in 1998. As for sections 1308 and 1309, nothing has heen done 
to implement them. It is just as cumbersome today to bring a high¬ 
way project to completion. 

This committee has held three hearings on this subject of envi¬ 
ronmental streamlining since the passage of TEA-21 in 1998. This 
is the fourth. I understand that late yesterday, the President 
signed an Executive Order calling for a handful of projects to be 
supervised by the heads of USDOT and CEQ. The highest levels 
would personally make sure that there were timely environmental 
reviews. That would have been a good start in 1998, but I must say 
it is a bit late. We are on the verge of reauthorization of TEA-21. 
This time, I would like us to take specific legislative action. I would 
like to see us specifically legislative environmental streamlining— 
no waiting for regulations or more Executive Orders. Congress 
needs to be clear about what they need to see and put it into law. 

To that end, along with Senators Crapo and others, I plan to in¬ 
troduce a proposal on environmental streamlining. It will be part 
of a series of bills that we are introducing on highway reauthoriza¬ 
tion. This bill will address three issues. First, the USDOT needs to 
be the lead agency on at least two requirements—purpose and need 
for a project, and scope of alternatives; not just one of the agencies, 
but the lead agency. This will make sure that any stalemates, at 
least more sure that any stalemates are resolved more quickly. 

Second, we should allow States to take over the role of USDOT 
if they can meet certain requirements and if they choose to take 
on that role. This will help eliminate another step of bureaucracy. 
And last, we must ensure that resource agencies act in a timely 
manner. When it comes time for an agency like Fish and Wildlife 
to assess the extent of damage, if any, to a wetlands, or the Army 
Corps of Engineers to issue a permit, these agencies should not be 
able to take years to make those decisions. We need to legislate 
specific time limits, and I mean legislate. I have great deference for 
those who say let the administrators come up with administrative 
decision, but frankly my patience has run out. I don’t think we can 
wait any longer. We have to legislate time limits, because other¬ 
wise, my fear is the agencies will come up with something that is 
as complicated as the last effort. They will no get the job done. 

In my view, these three matters are not meant to be a com¬ 
prehensive streamlining, but I believe they will be a big help and 
a good start, and the bill we will introduce will be a solid beginning 
to Congress setting some specific guidelines for expediting the plan¬ 
ning and the environmental review process. 

Once again, I want to reiterate, I want to make sure that envi¬ 
ronmental laws and policies are obeyed to the letter, but there has 
got to be a faster, easier way to do the work that needs to be done 
on our surface transportation system, while continuing to protect 
the environment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. Max Baucus, U.S. Senator from the State of Montana 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your interest in this issue and look for¬ 
ward to working under your leadership as we try to resolve these problems. I was 
privileged to be one of the authors of TEA-21. I helped write sections 1308 and 
1309. These are the sections that direct the Secretary of Transportation to find ways 
to expedite the project approval process and get construction underway faster. 

I remember working with Senators Warner, Graham, Wyden and Chafee and with 
the House members to come to a compromise on the environmental streamlining 
provisions included in TEA-21. At the time, I had heard from my Department of 
Transportation and from others about how cumbersome a process it is to come to 
completion on a highway project. Everyone who worked on TEA 21 both the House 
and Senate, wanted to include a direction to the USDOT to streamline the planning 
and project development processes for the States. 

We were very clear—The environment and the environmental reviews should 
NOT get short shrift! But, we needed to find a way to make it easier to get a project 
done, eliminate unnecessary delays, move faster and with as little paperwork as 
possible. 

I cannot over-emphasize that the planning and environmental provisions of TEA- 
21 need to be implemented in a way that will streamline and expedite, not com¬ 
plicate, the process of delivering transportation projects. These projects that we’re 
trying to expedite provide good paying jobs for the folks in Montana and for every 
State. Contracts must be let in a timely manner. That is why Congress directed the 
USDOT to include certain elements in their regulations on environmental stream¬ 
lining. 

We included concepts to be incorporated—like concurrent environmental reviews 
by agencies and reasonable deadlines for the agencies to follow when completing 
their reviews. Certainly we did not legislate an easy task to the USDOT. Trying to 
coordinate so many separate agencies is like trying to herd cats. 

The whole concept of environmental streamlining—that is, to make the permit 
and approval process work more smoothly and effectively, while still ensuring pro¬ 
tection of the environment—is one of the more-difficult challenges of TEA-21. 

So I waited for the rules to come out. And waited. And 2 years after the passage 
of TEA-21 I finally got them. I have to tell you Mr. Chairman. I’m was very dis¬ 
appointed when those rules came out in May of 2000. I believe those regulations 
hit very far from the mark. Those regulations were supposed to help the State 
DOTS get their jobs done better and more efficiently not make their jobs harder. 
They were supposed to answer questions-but what is contained in those documents 
raises even more questions than before because they were vague where they needed 
to be precise. 

Those proposed rules would make it even harder, if not impossible to come to a 
decision. It would have been even more difficult for States to deliver their programs. 
Contracts wouldn’t get let and jobs would be lost. So the DOT solicited comments— 
which I understand were overwhelmingly negative—and went back to the drawing 
board and we never heard from them again. Even when a new President took over. 
New administration. No new rules. And today we have nothing. We’re exactly where 
we were in 1998. As for sections 1308 and 1309. Nothing has been done to imple¬ 
ment them. Its just as cumbersome today to bring a highway project to completion. 

This committee has held three hearings on the subject of environmental stream¬ 
lining since the passage of TEA-21 in 1998. This is the fourth. I understand that 
late yesterday the President signed an Executive Order calling for a handful of 
projects to be supervised by the heads of USDOT and CEQ. The highest levels 
would personally make sure that there were timely environmental reviews. 

That would have been a good start in 1998. But, its too little too late. W e are 
on the verge of reauthorization of TEA-21. This time, I would like to see us specifi¬ 
cally legislate environmental streamlining. No waiting for regulations or more exec¬ 
utive orders. Congress needs to be clear about what they want to see and put it into 
law. 

To that end, along with Senator Crapo and others, I plan to introduce a proposal 
on environmental streamlining. It will be part of a series of bills that we are intro¬ 
ducing on highway reauthorization. 

This bill will address three issues. First, the US DOT needs to be the lead agency 
on at least two requirements-'Turpose and Need” for a project and “Scope of Alter¬ 
natives.” This will make sure that any stalemates are resolved quickly. Second, we 
should allow States to take over the role of the USDOT if they can meet certain 
requirements and if they choose to take on that role. This will eliminate another 
step of bureaucracy. Last, we must ensure that resource agencies act in a timely 
manner. When it comes time for an agency like Fish and Wildlife to assess the ex- 
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tent of damage (if any) to a wetlands or the Army Corps Engineers to issue a per¬ 
mit, these agencies shouldn’t be able to take years to make these decisions. 

We need to legislate specific time limits for them to follow. No answer at all is 
not acceptable. It is unacceptable for agencies to sit on their decision for years. We 
can’t make them issue the permit and we don’t want to, but we can make them 
make a decision in a timely manner. 

The rest of the world works on deadlines. They can too. These three things will 
help to expedite the planning and NEPA processes. 

These three things are not meant to be comprehensive streamlining, but I believe 
that they will be a big help and a great start. The bill we will introduce will be 
a solid beginning to (Congress setting some specific guidelines for expediting the 
planning and environmental review processes. 

Once again, I want to reiterate that I want to make sure that environmental laws 
and policies are obeyed to the letter. But, there’s got to be a faster, easier way to 
do the work that needs to be done on our surface transportation system, while con¬ 
tinuing to protect the environment. I believe our bill will be a means to those ends. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman for conducting this 
hearing on project delivery and environmental stewardship. 

I think I have a unique perspective on this issue, as a former 
Governor and Mayor. In particular as Governor, I first witnessed 
the frustration of many State agencies because they were required 
to complete a myriad of federally required tasks on every project 
they initiated. My experience with the process led me to hold two 
hearings on project delivery and streamlining when I was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Transportation and Infrastructure. 

Now, I am concerned that the amount of time it takes to develop 
and complete large construction projects has gotten even worse, 
and my colleagues have mentioned that. Ten years ago, one Ohio 
group produced a chart entitled, “So you want to build a highway.” 
It showed that—they called it the 8-year hitch that was required 
to develop a road project, and that is before construction even be¬ 
gins. On average, major transportation projects now take 13 years 
or more to get through the planning process, environmental re¬ 
views, designed, right-of-way acquisition. On those major projects, 
development of environmental impact takes on an average more 
than 5 years to complete, although we have seen some things 
around the country where they have been able to streamline it by 
just coming together in a task force. 

Environmental review is a good policy, but there are more effi¬ 
cient ways to get it done. As chairman of the National Governors 
Association, I was involved in negotiating TEA-21 and lobbying for 
a streamlined project delivery process. Congress recognized the 
States’ frustration and enacted an environmental streamlining pro¬ 
vision, and Senator Baucus you made reference to it, 1308, 1309. 

After arriving in the Senate in 1999, I called two subcommittee 
hearings on implementation on environmental streamlining as con¬ 
tained in TEA-21. We stressed the importance of implementing it. 
A year after those hearings and nearly 2 years after the passage 
of TEA-21, the Department of Transportation finally published its 
proposed regulations for implementation. As you know, every group 
in the country that had anything to do with it said, rather than 
complying with the intent of 1308 and 1309, it did just the opposite 
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and it made the process even more complicated than what it was 
before. Other groups such as the Association of Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning, American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Road and 
Transportation Association—all requested that the rules be sub¬ 
stantially rewritten. 

At that time, I joined Senator Smith to introduce a bill, in the 
year 2000, that would have required the Administration to revise 
and re-propose the rules, and Senator Baucus and Senator Crapo, 
I am very interested in your legislation. Frankly, I think that—and 
I am not going to read the rest of the statement—^but I think that 
the time has come when we have to act. I am pleased that the Ad¬ 
ministration has an Executive Order, and they get it, but the fact 
is, if we really want to get something done on this, we ought to sit 
down with the Administration, these people here that are here at 
the table, figure out what it takes in order to get this job done. We 
have enough models out there. My goodness, we have had bench¬ 
mark models all over the country about what it takes in order to 
get the job done. They have done it consistent with good environ¬ 
mental issues, and figure out what it is that we need to do, and 
get the law passed. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that we do not 
wait for the reauthorization of TEA-21. Why don’t we get this issue 
out of the way now, and not go back and revisit it and have it part 
of the overall TEA-21 legislation? Get it off the table. We are going 
to have enough other stuff to talk about on TEA-21, that we are 
going to be debating about. Let’s get this one off the table and get 
on with it, because we have waited too long. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George V. Voinovich, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Ohio 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this hearing on project delivery and en¬ 
vironmental stewardship. I have a unique perspective on this important issue due 
to my background as a former Governor and mayor. In particular, as Governor, I 
witnessed first-hand the frustration of many State agencies because they were re¬ 
quired to complete a myriad of federally required tasks on every project they initi¬ 
ated. 

My experience with this process led me to hold two hearings on project delivery 
and streamlining when I was chairman of the Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure. Now, as the current ranking member of the Clean Air Subcommittee, 
which has jurisdiction over NEPA, I am concerned that the amount of time it takes 
to develop and complete large construction projects has gotten even worse. Ten 
years ago, one Ohio group produced a chart entitled “So You Want to Build a High¬ 
way?” that showed an “eight-year hitch” required to develop a road project—and 
that’s before construction even begins. 

On average, major transportation projects now take 13 years or more to get 
through the planning process, environmental reviews, design, and right-of-way ac¬ 
quisition. On those major projects, development of an Environmental Impact State¬ 
ment (EIS) takes, on average, more than 5 years to complete. Surely, there is room 
for improvement. 

Environmental review is good public policy, and I know there are more efficient 
ways to ensure adequate and timely delivery of construction projects and still care¬ 
fully assess environmental concerns. 

As chairman of the National Governors Association, I was involved in negotiating 
TEA-21 and lobbying for a streamlined project delivery process. Congress recog¬ 
nized the States’ frustration and enacted an environmental streamlining provision 
in TEA-21. 

After arriving in the Senate in 1999, I called two subcommittee hearings on im¬ 
plementation of environmental streamlining as contained in Section 1309 of TEA- 
21. At those hearings, I stressed the importance of implementing Section 1309 in 
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a way that will streamline and expedite, not complicate the process of delivering 
transportation projects. 

A year after these hearings and nearly 2 years after the passage of TEA-21, the 
Department of Transportation finally published it proposed regulations for the im¬ 
plementation of Section 1309 in May 2000. Many of us were disappointed with the 
length of time it took to develop these rules and with their content. 

Unfortunately, the proposed rules were inconsistent with congressional intent and 
would have done little, if an3dhing, to streamline and expedite the States’ ability 
to meet their transportation needs. In fact, the American Association of State and 
Highway Transportation Officials, representing our customers—the State depart¬ 
ments of transportation—and said that the proposal was “completely at odds” with 
congressional intent. 

Other groups, such as the Association of Metropolitan Planning Organizations, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and the American Road and Transportation 
Builders Association all requested that the proposed rules be substantially rewrit¬ 
ten. They were really a great disappointment. That is why I joined Senator Smith 
to introduce a bill in October 2000 that would have required the administration to 
revise and re-propose the rules. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to enter the last year of TEA-21, and we still do 
not have rules to implement the environmental streamlining provision of the law. 
I regret that we may have wasted an opportunity to realize the benefits of an expe¬ 
dited environmental review process that we envisioned 5 years ago. 

Meeting our nation’s transportation needs is too important for us to wait until the 
next highway authorization bill before we get serious about streamlining. That is 
why we should do whatever is humanly possible to implement the environmental 
streamlining provision of TEA-21. Otherwise, I believe we will end up waiting sev¬ 
eral more years before we can see any substantial progress in reducing unnecessary 
delays on transportation projects. 

In 1999, the Federal Highway Administration signed a Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing with six other Federal agencies and established a pilot program on envi¬ 
ronmental streamlining. I am eager to hear from the Department of Transportation 
as to whether the MOU or the pilot program has had an impact on reducing project 
delays. Most importantly, I would like to know why the Department has not issued 
a new rule on environmental streamlining and whether it intends to do so before 
TEA-21 expires next year. 

However, last night the President did announce an Executive Order on Environ¬ 
mental Stewardship and Transportation Infrastructure Project Reviews. Although 
it’s not a new rule, I appreciate the Administration’s recognition of the continued 
importance of environmental streamlining to improving our nation’s transportation 
system. I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses about this Executive Order 
and how effective it may be in improving project delivery. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. I join you in welcoming 
each of the witnesses who have come to testify. I look forward to their testimony 
and to their answers to any questions that may follow. 

Senator Jeffords. Now, I turn to our witnesses. Our first wit¬ 
ness is the Honorable Emil Frankel, Assistant Secretary for Trans¬ 
portation Policy, U.S. Department of Transportation, Washington, 
DC. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EMIL FRANKEL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

FOR TRANSPORTATION POLICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Frankel. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to discuss the issues of transportation 
project delivery and environmental stewardship, and thank you for 
your opening statements. 

Ensuring that important transportation projects are completed as 
quickly as possible, while protecting the environment, is one of the 
top priorities for all of us at the Department of Transportation, as 
I know it is to members of this committee, as reflected in the open¬ 
ing remarks. Many factors impact the timing of a project’s comple¬ 
tion, from planning to environmental review to construction. Issues 
confronted on one project will often vary substantially from those 
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in another seemingly similar project. Unfortunately, the nature and 
complexity of the issues mean that blanket solutions have proved 
very elusive. 

That is not to say that progress cannot be made. The Federal 
Government’s role in creating project delays is frequently minor, al¬ 
though occasionally it is not. In light of these circumstances. Presi¬ 
dent Bush yesterday issued an Executive Order to enhance envi¬ 
ronmental stewardship and improve transportation infrastructure 
project reviews. Concurrent with the President’s Executive Order, 
the Secretary of Transportation has withdrawn draft rules pro¬ 
posed by the Department of Transportation in May, 2000 that deal 
with planning and environmental streamlining for transportation 
projects. 

The Executive Order is responsive, we believe, to the purposes of 
section 1309 of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century. 
It lends the weight of the White House to bring together Federal 
agencies to coordinate and accelerate reviews of important trans¬ 
portation projects. The order does not bypass or alter in any way 
NEPA or any other environmental statute. President Bush has in¬ 
structed his cabinet to form a review team chaired by Secretary Mi- 
neta to coordinate the environmental review of specific high-impact 
transportation projects. In addition, by working closely with Gov¬ 
ernors and transportation leaders, we hope to identify effective pro¬ 
cedures for routinely expediting consideration of environmentally 
sound transportation projects nationwide. 

The Secretary will develop a list of specific streamlining projects 
to tackle immediately. We will seek project nominations from Gov¬ 
ernors, from local authorities, such as airport directors and MPOs 
and other transportation agencies. Working with State and Federal 
agencies, we expect to help cut through red tape and promote effec¬ 
tive strategies for taking time out of the decisionmaking process. 
While we will start with a few projects, the intent is that this is 
a rolling list. That is, projects are dealt with that other projects 
will be substituted for. So it is not just a few projects. The Depart¬ 
ment will be contacting affected stakeholders soon to develop cri¬ 
teria for selecting projects into established deadlines for project 
nominations. 

In its simplest terms, environmental stewardship and stream¬ 
lining consists of cooperatively establishing realistic project devel¬ 
opment timeframes among the transportation and environmental 
agencies, and then working together to adhere to those timeframes. 
Because major transportation projects are affected by dozens of 
Federal, State and local environmental requirements, administered 
by a multitude of agencies, improved interagency cooperation is 
critical to the success of environmental streamlining. 

Long before the issuance of this Executive Order, the Depart¬ 
ment has targeted the intersection of transportation and environ¬ 
ment as an area of importance. The Executive Order follows other 
administrative actions taken by the Department and the resource 
agencies, I might say, to enhance coordinated project review. In 
February, as noted, the Department of Transportation submitted a 
report to Congress that summarized many of the steps the Federal 
Highway Administration had taken to enhance environmental 
streamlining. That was in compliance with a request and a report. 
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From 1999 to 2001, the median time for completing environmental 
review for the small number of projects requiring EIS decreased by 
1 year. This year, the Federal Highway Administration has set in¬ 
ternal goals to continue to decrease the review time for all projects 
requiring rigorous environmental analysis. This would be accom¬ 
plished through negotiated project timeframes with each State De¬ 
partment of Transportation and Federal Highway Administration 
division office, in consultation with review agencies. 

All 50 States have adopted initiatives for streamlining that clar¬ 
ify, amend or reinvent the project development process. Twenty- 
four States have focused their process redesign efforts on inte¬ 
grating planning and NEPA activities. Using TEA-21 authority, 34 
States have agreed to provide personnel to State and Eederal envi¬ 
ronmental agencies for the purposes of expediting reviews. Twenty- 
nine States have adopted agreements to merge the NEPA process 
in the Clean Water Act permitting process administered by the 
Corps of Engineers. And Eederal Highway Administration is work¬ 
ing with the Corps to modernize merger agreements already in 
place and foster new ones. 

Aside from the environmental issues, as this hearing emphasizes, 
other problems can delay the completion of a project. Many of the 
procedures relating to construction bidding and procurement that 
influence the initiation and development of projects are a function 
of State, not Eederal, law. Nonetheless, Eederal law should be per¬ 
missive, should promote innovation at the State level, and we are 
examining, as I know you are, a relevant statutory framework in 
the context of the reauthorization proposal which we will be mak¬ 
ing to the Congress early next year. 

I am pleased that the Inspector General of the Department is 
here, and we welcome his comments and have had conversations 
with him about the issue of oversight, which the chairman has em¬ 
phasized in his opening remarks. You cannot have a complete con¬ 
versation about project delivery without talking about DOT’s over¬ 
sight role. And although TEA-21 directed extensive delegation of 
approval authorities to the States, for most Eederal aid projects the 
Eederal Highway Administration’s oversight role and ETAs on larg¬ 
er projects was enhanced. TEA-21 requires that projects with an 
estimated cost of $1 billion or more submit an annual finance plan. 
In reauthorization, we will be looking for ways to further enhance 
the management of projects. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the upcoming reauthorization bill 
will be the next step in a long process that began with TEA-21 and 
ISTEA before it. By further fostering the efficient and effective co¬ 
ordination and collaboration of numerous Eederal Departments and 
agencies to enhance environmental reviews, TEA-21 and the just- 
issued Executive Order should provide an excellent framework 
from which to take that step. It is not, I emphasize, the Executive 
Order is certainly not the end of the road. It is just another step 
in a process of enhancing this review process. 

We will continue to examine other administrative actions and 
legislative proposals, as I know the committee will, to further en¬ 
hance this process, while being respectful of the environmental 
stewardship. 
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Mr. Chairman, I request that my written statement he included 
in the record of this hearing. Thank you again for the opportunity 
to testify before you today, and I look forward to responding to any 
questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Your statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Suarez? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PETER SUAREZ, ASSISTANT AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF ENFORCEMENT, COMPLIANCE, 

AND ASSURANCE, U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGEN¬ 
CY 

Mr. Suarez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the com¬ 
mittee, good morning. 

As you know, I am the Assistant Administrator for the Office of 
Enforcement and Compliance Assurance at the EPA. I want to 
thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss 
project delivery and environmental stewardship under TEA-21. I 
am pleased to be here, and I look forward to a productive relation¬ 
ship with this committee, and I thank you. It is my first time up, 
and I am enjoying my appearance. 

Senator Jeffords. I look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Suarez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you consider reauthorization of TEA-21 legislation, I under¬ 
stand the committee is particularly interested in EPA’s contribu¬ 
tion to the environmental streamlining called for in section 1309. 
As you know, the Office of Enforcement and Compliance Assurance 
is responsible for EPA’s NEPA program, and my remarks today 
will focus on how EPA has attempted to incorporate the provisions 
of section 1309 into our NEPA program. 

EPA embraces the streamlining provisions of section 1309. We 
are committed to working with our Federal and State partners to 
better serve the American people with faster, yet environmentally 
sound transportation decisions. We are bringing our special exper¬ 
tise to bear earlier in the transportation decisionmaking process to 
improve the quality of analysis and to ensure that the environment 
is protected, and also to speed project approvals. 

Quality and expedient analysis are being accomplished through 
strategic staffing. An example of this includes the hiring of a man¬ 
ager with Federal Highway Administration experience for EPA’s 
regional NEPA office in California. In several key States, we are 
able to provide more timely and sustained assistance on State pri¬ 
ority projects thanks to the additional personnel funded by section 
1309. We are working closer than ever with Federal highway and 
State DOTs entering into formal agreements which ensure early in¬ 
volvement and technical assistance for future individual projects. 
Early involvement reduces delays at the later stages of project re¬ 
view resulting from interagency agreements. FHWA statistics, as 
Mr. Frankel has just mentioned, show that 1 year has been shaved 
off the median time to process environmental documents for major 
projects since the passage of TEA-21. 

For example. Interstate Highway 69, a proposed 1,600-mile 
across-America highway from Mexico to our border with Canada is 
a good example of how EPA is using its efforts to expedite a spe¬ 
cific national priority project. Three EPA regions are coordinating 
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with the FHWA and seven State DOTs to identify and resolve envi¬ 
ronmental issues at the earliest possible stage. The EPA regions 
are also providing technical assistance to the State DOTs with geo¬ 
graphic mapping of sensitive resources to improve and streamline 
the environmental impact analyses. In fact, Arkansas estimates 
that in one recent case, use of the geographic information system 
analysis, or GIS, and early coordination cut in half the time needed 
to complete the NEPA process. 

Within a year of TEA-21’s enactment, EPA had expanded the 
model process developed with the mid-Atlantic States, FHWA, and 
our other Federal and State partners to streamline the environ¬ 
mental review of transportation projects. The mid-Atlantic trans¬ 
portation and environmental process, also known as the MATE 
process, resulted in a formal agreement that commits all parties to 
a timely, cost-effective and environmentally sound transportation 
project development plan. In addition to the MATE process in the 
mid-Atlantic, other EPA regional offices have signed a variety of 
streamlining agreements tailored to the needs of individual States. 
For example, last year EPA and the California DOT signed an 
agreement for the review of California’s priority transportation 
projects. In Oregon, EPA and the State have formally agreed to im¬ 
plement a specific process for resource agency involvement in 
streamlining. Also, after the Washington State legislature passed 
its Environmental Permit Streamlining Act last year, EPA became 
an active partner in developing and implementing streamlining 
processes in that State. Additionally, EPA is serving as a cooper¬ 
ating agency with the Kansas DOT on the U.S. Highway 59 project 
and on the 1-70 second-tier studies in Missouri. EPA and the Min¬ 
nesota DOT are working under an MOU to streamline the approval 
process for the 169 Trunk Highway. 

Our strong relationship with the States is exemplified by our 
participation in streamlining discussions at many of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials Plan¬ 
ning and Environmental Committee meetings. This first-hand dis¬ 
cussion by my staff with AASHTO members is a direct result of 
Congress’ emphasis on streamlining. EPA is also participating in 
the development of AASHTO’s Center for Environmental Excel¬ 
lence. This Center holds great potential for sharing expertise across 
agency and State boundaries on a quick-turnaround basis. 

An encouraging sign that EPA has noticed since the passage of 
TEA-21 is a growing endorsement of environmental stewardship 
by the State DOTs. Half of our State DOT partners are formally 
supporting AASHTO’s Environmental Stewardship Demonstration 
Program. New York State, for example, has found that by mulching 
land adjacent to highways, the State saves mowing costs by pre¬ 
venting stream damage from runoff. The more we can build envi¬ 
ronmental considerations into all aspects of transportation plan¬ 
ning and delivery, the better we will serve the American public by 
providing environmentally sound transportation solutions. 

EPA, as you know, participates in FHWA’s Streamlining Com¬ 
mittee. We continue to encourage our regional offices, where most 
NEPA reviews are done, to work with their States to obtain fund¬ 
ing for positions and technical support, which in turn is resulting 
in expedited attention to State priority transportation projects. 
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EPA is also working with FHWA in its effort to develop training 
for Federal agencies and State DOTs on Alternative Dispute Reso¬ 
lution. This training, expected to start next spring, will ensure that 
disagreements during the project review process can he identified 
and swiftly resolved. 

In conclusion, I would like to endorse the critical role that NEPA 
plays in coordinating environmental requirements. NEPA has 
served the American public well for 30 years by providing full dis¬ 
closure of the impacts of major Federal actions, and requiring ex¬ 
amination of alternative ways to achieve a project’s purpose. EPA 
is committed to streamlining as the way to make NEPA even more 
effective through a more efficient and timely process. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify. I look forward to work¬ 
ing with you and continuing to promote streamlining and steward¬ 
ship, and I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Mead? 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH M. MEAD, INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Mead. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Much of the discussion thus far has focused on responsible envi¬ 
ronmental streamlining. I very much appreciate the invite today 
because I like to focus on the broader subject of project delivery, 
and a series of specific steps that the Congress can take in the 
coming reauthorization to strengthen management and oversight, 
facilitate delivery of projects to taxpayers, approximately on budg¬ 
et, on schedule, and free from fraud and waste. 

My testimony is based on audit reports we have done on about 
18 major highway and transit projects across the Nation, as well 
as significant criminal investigations that we have undertaken 
with the Department of Justice. Whether transportation dollars are 
lost to cost overruns, schedule slippage or even outright fraud, the 
result is that fewer resources remain for transportation projects. 
The dollars are going to be tighter this time around, as you know, 
but the demand for infrastructure investment is going to be at 
least as great as it was last time. 

Mr. Chairman, the combined Federal, State and local investment 
during the 6 years of TEA-21 is likely to exceed $500 billion. That 
is more than $225 million at a burn rate per day. A lot of money 
goes to large projects. These so-called “megaprojects” are projects 
of national significance. To give you a frame of reference, there are 
35 active or planned highway projects that will cost about $71 bil¬ 
lion. The Department has requested funding for 34 new-start tran¬ 
sit projects that are valued at about $21 billion. Increasing the effi¬ 
ciency with which that $500 billion I mentioned is spent by just 1 
percent would free up an additional $5 billion, which is enough to 
pay for four of the Nation’s active largest highway projects. 

The projects have become more complex in the last couple of dec¬ 
ades. I don’t have any panacea for all of the problems, and there 
is no cookie cutter approach from what we see in our work. But 
project managers nowadays are consistently faced with such factors 
as having to maintain traffic flow and commerce, while building in 
dense urban areas and meeting the environmental and historic 
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preservation requirements—considerations that two or three dec¬ 
ades ago, when we launched the Interstate, really were not quite 
that pronounced. 

The financing of projects has changed. It has become a much 
more difficult proposition involving complex financing techniques 
like structured bonding, innovative financing, and private equity 
investments. 

From what we see, the Federal Highway Administration has 
taken some steps to strengthen the stewardship and oversight, and 
adapt to today’s environment, but it still has a very heavy empha¬ 
sis on engineering issues and detailed contract change-order level 
reviews and approvals. Historically, the Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration has given much less attention to identifying systemic prob¬ 
lems with project management or other major project drivers of 
today, like project financing, controlling project level costs, schedule 
performance, and maintaining accountability over funds. Because 
they have not implemented a higher level focus on oversight, it 
sometimes has missed the larger issues. 

For example, on Boston’s Central Artery project, the Federal 
Highway Administration approved literally thousands of design 
changes to the project and contract amendments—about 16,000, I 
think—but missed a $1.4 billion cost overrun. Likewise, when Con¬ 
gress asked the Federal Highway Administration to identify 
projects costing $10 million or more, that had increased by 25 per¬ 
cent, the information system that we have at the Department is 
not sophisticated enough to respond to that question. 

In this reauthorization, we think that Congress ought to consider 
delegating to the States more of the detailed contract-level ap¬ 
proval actions and refocusing FHWA’s oversight. Specifically, 
projects that are running around $1 billion or more are of national 
significance, and FHWA ought to stay on top of them to ensure 
they are kept on time and budget. But for the overall highway pro¬ 
gram, FHWA ought to institute an oversight program that is aimed 
at ensuring those major project drivers are working well. 

That is going to require a change in the staff at Federal Highway 
Administration that is more in keeping with the complexities of the 
modern-day transportation project. FHWA’s staff is and has been 
predominantly engineers—very few people with project manage¬ 
ment skills, transportation project management skills or that un¬ 
derstand the financing of today’s modern transportation project. 

We think they also ought to give some consideration to using the 
Federal Transit Administration’s approach of contracting out over¬ 
sight. That has worked reasonably well. It is not perfect, but it 
helped the Federal Transit Administration get off the General Ac¬ 
counting Office’s high-risk list. I think it could help while FHWA 
develops a multidisciplinary staff. 

Project finance plans—I think this is great that Congress enacted 
that in TEA-21. I think it only makes sense that when you are 
spending millions of taxpayer dollars that we ought to have a fi¬ 
nance plan about how we are going to pay for it. Right now, that 
requirement applies to $1 billion and up. I would reduce it prob¬ 
ably to $500 million or perhaps even lower. I am not sure that the 
Federal Government needs to get in the business of approving 
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ones, though, that are under $1 billion, but I think there should 
be one. 

Cost estimating—there are no standards for cost estimating 
projects that are under $1 billion. I think there ought to be a 
standard so the 50 States are singing off the same sheet of music. 

Information—you need information to manage these projects. We 
think it is pretty basic that the Federal Highway Administration 
ought to know how much a project is going to cost and roughly 
when it is going to be completed. When there are major cost over¬ 
runs and delays, we ought to be able to tell you. Right now, we can¬ 
not. Fraud prevention—This is an important subject because I 
think that it would be unfair to characterize the TEA-21 program 
as being riddled with abuse like fraud. Nothing on the scale of the 
1950’s and 1960’s and in the Interstate era. We are not seeing 
problems like that. But I do need to tell you that given the large 
increase in funding in TEA-21, our indicators for fraud are on the 
upswing. This is a major area of emphasis by the Department and 
by the States. Secretary Mineta and Administrators Peters and 
Dorn both appeared at the National Fraud Conference earlier this 
year to emphasize the importance of this. To give you an idea of 
the numbers, from 1999 to 2001, indictments moved from 12 to 39; 
convictions from 12 to 26; monetary recoveries, $15.8 million to 
$43.2 million. That is just for my office alone. Right now, we have 
about 106 pending investigations across the United States in 37 
States. 

One thing I would recommend that the Congress consider in re¬ 
authorization is when we go in and prosecute a case and we get 
a judgment, and there is a fine involved, the current practice is to 
send that money back to the U.S. Treasury. I can give you a whole 
series of examples where what prompted the case was that the 
State was damaged. For example, in the State of Louisiana, giant 
culverts—they were buried in the soil in the State of Louisiana, but 
they did not have the laminant that you need around these cul¬ 
verts in the acidic soils of that State. So you had these culverts 
buried all over the State, and the government was being defrauded. 
The State of Louisiana suffered. Now, they are going to have to dig 
them up and replace them. We got a $30 million judgment on that. 

I think that some of the money in cases like that ought to go 
back to the States that have been damaged. It could help in the 
fraud prevention efforts and it can also help restore the State— 
kind of make the State whole. But to do what we did in the State 
of Louisiana, it is a torturous process. You have got to go to the 
highest levels of the Justice Department. You have got to make 
special procedures. I think we ought to be doing that as a matter 
of course. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know I ran a bit over, but thank 
you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Excellent testimony. 

Ms. Siggerud? 

STATEMENT OF KATE SIGGERUD, ACTING DIRECTOR OF 

PHYSICAL INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNT¬ 
ING OFFICE 

Ms. Siggerud. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today. In this series of hearings 
on TEA-21 reauthorization, you have heard about the importance 
of mobility to the Nation’s economy. Delivering Federal aid high¬ 
way projects in a timely manner is a key contribution to improving 
mobility. 

My testimony today will cover three topics: first, the time it 
takes to deliver a federally financed highway project; second, the 
types of events that can affect delivery time; and third. Federal and 
State initiatives designed to improve delivery time for highway 
projects. My testimony is based today on ongoing work for Chair¬ 
man Jeffords. We plan to conduct additional research and issue a 
final report in spring of 2003. 

Regarding my first point, in FHWA’s best judgment, it typically 
requires from nine to 19 years to build a major highway project. 
In developing this estimate, FHWA focused on new roads that had 
significant environmental impacts. This estimate is based on 
FHWA’s best judgment, rather than an analysis of actual projects, 
because FHWA and State DOTs do not track how long it takes to 
build federally financed roads. Projects take his long in part be¬ 
cause they are large and complex, involving up to 200 key steps. 
However, only about 3 percent of highway projects are major 
projects. Most are narrower in scope, for example, resurfacing an 
existing road, which would presumably take less time. According to 
the experts with which we spoke, these kinds of highway projects 
can range from three to 20 years depending on their complexity. 

To make sense of this nine to 19 year timeframe, we broke it 
down into four phases. Planning, the first phase, typically takes 
four to 5 years. Activities include developing a multi-year plan that 
lists approved projects; consulting with the public on the plan; and 
review and approval of the plan by the Federal Highway Adminis¬ 
tration. Preliminary design and environmental review, the second 
phase, takes one to 5 years. Activities include an initial project de¬ 
sign and environmental review of project alternatives. About 3 per¬ 
cent of projects require an environmental impact statement, the 
most extensive type of review. As a result, these are likely to take 
longer than other reviews. Most projects—91 percent—are categori¬ 
cally excluded from needing an environmental impact statement, 
while 6 percent require an environmental assessment instead. 

The third phase, final design and right-of-way acquisition, takes 
two to 3 years. Activities include acquiring title to the property 
needed for the project and locating and making plans to move the 
utilities. In construction, the final phase, this takes two to 6 years. 
During this phase. States let a construction contract subject to 
FHWA approval, of course, and then build the project. 

Turning now to events that can affect duration of highway 
projects, larger and more complex projects take longer in part be¬ 
cause they are large and complex. They involve Federal and State 
requirements, more Federal stakeholders, and attract more public 
interest. However, we conducted a limited review of six new road 
projects in California, Florida and Texas. These varied in their 
complexity. We found that the projects took from seven to over 15 
years to complete, excluding the planning phase for which the data 
were not available at the State level. Several of these projects expe- 
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rienced events that affected the duration of the project. For exam¬ 
ple, during the preliminary design phase, one project needed to be 
altered to accommodate clearances for large trucks. Another project 
was altered in response to wetlands that had been previously un¬ 
discovered. During the final design phase, several projects ran into 
difficulty obtaining clear title to the right-of-way and other encoun¬ 
tered delays while relocating the utilities. Finally, during construc¬ 
tion, several States encountered weather delays and problems with 
the contractor performance. 

Turning now to Federal and State initiatives, we identified sev¬ 
eral initiatives that looked promising in terms of reducing project 
duration. Most of these efforts have focused on the environmental 
review phase. Since DOT has already testified today on its environ¬ 
mental streamlining process, I am going to concentrate my remarks 
on State efforts. 

Thirty-four States are using interagency funding agreements to 
hire staff at Federal and State resource agencies to help expedite 
project reviews. Forty-one States have delegated enforcement of 
historic preservation requirements to their DOTs. In Vermont, for 
example, this is believed to expedite project approval by weeks or 
months. States also had initiatives for the other phases of a project. 
For example, several States that we talked with are identifying 
utility locations earlier in order to save time in the final design and 
construction. Several others, including Florida, have made success¬ 
ful use of incentives in contracts to improve their contractors’ per¬ 
formance. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my short statement. I would be 
pleased to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Thank you all for very excellent 
statements. 

Now, I will go back to Mr. Frankel. 

Mr. Frankel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. I would like to ask you a few questions about 
the President’s Executive Order. How does this Executive Order 
differ from the environmental streamlining memorandum of under¬ 
standing signed in 1999? 

Mr. Frankel. Mr. Chairman, I think that as I mention in my re¬ 
marks, I think this has to be viewed in context, in a continuum— 
obviously. Congress’ own action and the enactment of TEA-21 and 
section 1309; the administrative actions which I have cited and of 
which you are aware, were in the report; memoranda of under¬ 
standing that have been drafted with other resource agencies. I 
think the most important thing is that the Executive Order puts 
the weight of the President, of the White House, behind this proc¬ 
ess. With all due respect, the environmental streamlining provi¬ 
sions of TEA-21 were directed primarily, if you will, at the Sec¬ 
retary of Transportation at the Department of Transportation. This 
needs to be obviously a cooperative effort involving the resource 
agencies, so the Department of Transportation is not in the posi¬ 
tion of regulating, of administering the various laws relating to en¬ 
vironmental protection and environmental quality. 

I think the key thing with this is that the President himself has 
basically said to all the relevant agencies, under the leadership to 
be sure of the Secretary of Transportation, but to the resource 
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agencies that on a project-by-project basis, we must work together, 
not in any way to shortchange the substantive outcomes. I want to 
emphasize this. This does not speak to the substantive outcomes, 
but rather to assure an expedited, timely and appropriate review. 
In that sense, it reinforces, continues the efforts undertaken, as 
you mention, with the memorandum of understanding. 

Senator Jeffords. The Executive Order calls for the Secretary of 
Transportation to develop a list of high priority transportation in¬ 
frastructure projects for expedited agency review. What process will 
be used to select these projects, and will there be safeguards in the 
selection process to ensure that projects have come from the trans¬ 
portation planning process, and have realistic funding for their 
completion? 

Mr. Frankel. Let me say about the process, Mr. Chairman, that 
this really is proceeding on the track, as I indicated, that we want 
advice from Congress, from stakeholders, from the States as to 
what our process should be in terms of defining the standards for 
the nominations, if I can use that word. It will proceed under the 
same time. We are going to go, and as a matter of fact, the Sec¬ 
retary has already written to Governors and to other stakeholders, 
but particularly to the Governors asking them to nominate projects 
for this. Quite candidly, we have some ideas within the Depart¬ 
ment, but that is not even a beginning point. This really must come 
from States and local officials and from various transportation 
agencies. 

At the same time, on a parallel track, if you will, we want advice 
about what process we should use within the Department so that 
the Secretary can reduce that number, whatever it may be, of pos¬ 
sible nominees to key projects—ten, fifteen. As I emphasized in my 
remarks, this is going to be a rolling list. This is not a list that we 
will do our ten or fifteen, and then the Executive Order goes 
away—quite the contrary. But we want help and advice about what 
the process, what the standards ought to be, as we are soliciting 
and in fact sifting through the possible nominees. We want to make 
sure that these are projects that are genuinely affected, where the 
issue genuinely is one of, for whatever reason, not timely consider¬ 
ation by the resource agencies of the applications and of the envi¬ 
ronmental process. 

Senator Jeffords. Following up on that question, what does the 
Administration envision as an expedited review for these projects? 

Mr. Frankel. Again, Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a 
blanket answer, as I said in my remarks. Here, frankly, I draw on 
my own experience, not over the last year, as an official of the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, but as you know, I served as a 
Commissioner of a State Department of Transportation. There are 
no silver bullets for this. This is a tedious, time-consuming, project- 
by-project basis. I share with many members of the committee that 
there need to be deadlines. There need, where we can, to be concur¬ 
rent reviews. But I think that really needs to be negotiated, worked 
out, if you will, on a project-by-project basis because some projects 
are a lot more complicated. Projects raise different issues. They in¬ 
volve different resource agencies. There are many other factors in¬ 
volved. 
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I think the question of expediting really, as I said, depends on 
the specific characteristics of the project, and negotiating, working 
out the deadlines, and then ensuring that the resource agencies 
meet those deadlines that they have agreed to. I have had experi¬ 
ence, as I know others have, in terms of working projects in that 
way. I think that expedited is in a sense of making sure the re¬ 
sources are available for the environmental review to go forward; 
that commitments are made and that those commitments are hon¬ 
ored; and that we get decisions—we get decisions, not dictating 
whether they are up and down decisions, but that there is a final 
decisionmaking process in the case of each of these major projects. 

Senator Jeffords. port of the Transportation Infrastructure 
Streamlining Task Force will be issued at least once a year. When 
would the first issuance of this report be made, and will the report 
be issued to Congress as well as the President? 

Mr. Frankel. Actually, let me say, Mr. Chairman, I am glad you 
mentioned that. I didn’t have a chance, really, to speak to that. 
That part of the Executive Order I think is one of the most impor¬ 
tant parts. As you have said, it talks about a report, but what is 
in that report would describe the results of these coordinated, expe¬ 
dited reviews, and identify procedures. Someone here earlier made 
reference to the fact of best cases and learning from examples. You 
have cited something in Vermont. I think States should learn from 
each other. We will learn from this process. We will share those ex¬ 
periences with others. These will be contained in the report. We 
will address procedures that can be undertaken and implemented, 
which will continue to improve the process. 

I must tell you candidly, I am going to have to get back to the 
committee on the question of exactly when the first report would 
be made. I am sure that it is something that would be shared and 
available. This is intended to be a transparent process. I think the 
transparency of it and the accountability of it is one of the things 
that is most important. That is really something else that is im¬ 
plicit, if not explicit, in this Executive Order—instructions to DOT 
and the resource agencies, that we be transparent and not use 
delays in order to frustrate the achievement of important and good 
transportation infrastructure projects. 

Senator Jeffords. The Inspector General recommends changes 
to thresholds required for projects to have a finance plan from the 
current $1 billion to $500 million. What were your thoughts on this 
recommendation? What additional workloads will this create? 

Mr. Frankel. Let me say, we obviously have spoken to the In¬ 
spector General as we and you well know from conversations we 
have had that we have been involved in the preparation of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s reauthorization bill now for several months. We ex¬ 
pect to address this. We are aware of the Inspector General’s rec¬ 
ommendations. We are considering recommendations. I think you 
can appreciate the fact that I cannot indicate to you the specifics 
of those recommendations in regard to oversight, and the specific 
suggestion made by the Inspector General at this point because we 
have not completed our own internal processes of what is going to 
be in our recommendations to the Congress. But this is something 
that we are taking very seriously and we are looking at the range 
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of options, including that one which the Inspector General has 
mentioned. 

Senator Jeffords. In your testimony, you explain that environ¬ 
mental streamlining and stewardship is a term for a new way of 
doing business that brings together the timely deliver of transpor¬ 
tation projects with the protection and enhancement of the environ¬ 
ment. In essence, it is the rejection of the false choice so often pre¬ 
sented between adding transportation capacity and protecting the 
environment. Can you give the committee an example of these false 
choices? 

Mr. Frankel. Well, I am not sure whether you are seeking a spe¬ 
cific project. If so, I think that is something—a specific project or 
projects—that I would like to supply subsequently to the com¬ 
mittee. But I think in general, the use of delay, and again someone 
mentioned this in the opening remarks maybe several times, the 
use of delay as a device to defeat a project I think is not appro¬ 
priate. I think that is an example, if you will, maybe false choice 
is not exactly the right term, but bad public policy. 

We need, and indeed the environmental laws, NEPA and the var¬ 
ious permitting and regulatory laws, are written in a way so that 
we balance investments with environmental protection and quality 
of life. I think we just have to ensure that substantive decisions are 
made. That, in and of itself, is the way these laws and public poli¬ 
cies are supposed to work. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of areas I am interested in. Mr. Mead and Ms. 
Siggerud, you had an opportunity to review these agencies. I have 
been spending a lot of time in another committee on the human 
capital crisis that we have—the crisis in competence; the issue of 
having the people with the right skills and the right knowledge at 
the right places and at the right time. 

What is your observation about the capacity of the Department 
of Transportation in terms of fulfilling their role, in terms of per¬ 
sonnel and the people they need to get the job done? 

Mr. Mead. I think there needs to be a major change. Specifically 
in our testimony, I mentioned that today’s project requires many 
things in addition to just the engineering discipline, just like the 
profession of auditing needs more than just people with the dis¬ 
cipline of accountancy today. The Federal Highway Administration, 
for example, I think they need to develop some skills in the finan¬ 
cial management area. When you are talking about multi-billion 
dollar projects; when you are going to be inviting the public to in¬ 
vest in projects and spend their money in a project, it is important 
that the prospectus make the appropriate disclosures, particularly 
if the Federal Government is supposed to sign-off on a finance 
plan, as they are required by law to do. 

At the Department of Transportation, they would have to make 
a concerted effort to develop a more multi-disciplined workforce in 
the Federal Highway Administration. I think they are examining 
that. That cannot be done overnight. That is why I would suggest 
that as an interim measure, at least, and on a selected basis you 
contract out some of those reviews so you can secure that talent in 
that fashion. 
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Ms. Siggerud. Senator Voinovich, we report to the new Congress 
every 2 years in what we call our performance and accountability 
series on each cabinet-level department. We will be including in 
that report this year a very similar message to what Ken just out¬ 
lined. There is a human capital crisis in the Department of Trans¬ 
portation and within the highway community in general. We will 
point out that the engineering profession, while it has been very 
important in developing the highways in this country, has not nec¬ 
essarily set up the use of technology, the kind of public outreach 
and environmental analysis that is needed, as well as the financial 
management issues that Ken mentioned. 

We will be pointing out that this is an issue both for the Federal 
Highway Administration and also at State and local transportation 
agencies as well, and there is a need to look at that issue. 

Senator Voinovich. I had asked the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, and I am going to write to your people over there, I want 
to see in the next couple of months your plan to re-shape the work¬ 
force of the Department of Transportation. I know that the Admin¬ 
istration has asked agencies to do it. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
should insist upon finding out from them where their problems are, 
what they are going to do to re-shape, what they are going to do 
to bring on the people that can get the job done. 

This issue was ignored by Congress and it has been ignored by 
Administrations. Until we deal with this personnel problem, a lot 
of the problems that we are talking about here are not going to get 
taken care of. 

The second area that I am concerned about is that we are talking 
about changing rules, changing regulations. We are going to be 
hearing later on from some people out in Oregon and others, where 
things have really worked out quite well. I am really interested in 
getting back—we are going to be working on this legislation—but 
getting back on just what changes really need to be made. You 
have got projects where you have been able to get the job done. My 
experience as a manager is if you get the right people with the 
right interpersonal skills at the table, you can get the job done. 

Now, the issue is, what rules are standing in the way? If you 
have got these people that have got this right attitude toward 
things and have moved projects along, to ask them, what are the 
regs that if they were changed would have helped expedite the 
process even more? OK. I want to know, what are those. No. 2, are 
there laws that are in place that have stood in the way, or stand 
in the way of our moving forward? Gee, if we could have got this, 
we could have gotten that. Boy, things would have been even 
smoother. 

Last but not least, the issue of role models. What are the role 
models? I would like an around the country—particularly projects 
that deal with some really sensitive environmental concerns. I am 
sure that some of the people here today are interested about the 
environment. Are we going to sacrifice the environment on the 
altar of expediting highway projects? I would like to know where 
we have had some very sensitive projects and where they have 
moved along in a smooth fashion, so that we have the best informa¬ 
tion we can have when we are putting together legislation to deal 
in this particular area. 
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Is there anything, Mr. Frankel, on your mind of a model that you 
could share with us? 

Mr. Frankel. Well, Senator, your comments are very thoughtful 
and we will obviously try to be as responsive as we can to the vari¬ 
ety of personnel workforce issues, as well as the rules and best 
cases. I think that is something we are trying to do, as I have indi¬ 
cated. I think the Executive Order advances, moves the ball for¬ 
ward, does not get us by any means to the end of the road. Because 
again, if you will forgive me for drawing on my experience when 
I worked at the State level, and something you certainly know far 
more about than I, but nonetheless it is people and it is tedious, 
tough work of getting people of good will. 

EPA, for example, has regulatory responsibilities. They have a 
law or laws to enforce, if you will. We need to identify what the 
issues are, but ultimately it is people of good will around a table 
on a continuing basis, tables over a long period of time, working 
out the details, trying to assure that these appropriate interests— 
advancing the economy, infrastructure investment, and environ¬ 
mental protection are all balanced in an appropriate way. They can 
be. That is my own experience. A couple of times there are some 
projects where it is just very difficult to achieve, but generally peo¬ 
ple, if they are there, and this Executive Order I think is basically 
saying not just to the technical staff, but saying to the Adminis¬ 
trator of EPA, to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Transportation—^you have got to 
weigh-in on these projects. You have to apply the best cases. What 
have we learned here and what can we apply there? 

I might say that, and I think you would be the first to acknowl¬ 
edge, I am quite familiar obviously from my own background of 
some of the things done in Vermont, for example; less aware, per¬ 
haps, about Ohio and Oregon. But I also know that the cir¬ 
cumstances are different. There are different environmental laws 
which are applicable in Oregon from Connecticut, and there may 
be, while there are things we can learn in Oregon and apply else¬ 
where, there are also things which are unique project-by-project. 
This is tedious, tough work, and you know that from your experi¬ 
ence as a Governor, as the leader of a State. There really is no 
cookie cutter. There is no, as I said, silver bullet here to come up 
with an answer which is going to be the answer for all projects. 

We can, and I think you are quite right—are there particular leg¬ 
islative statutory issues or regulatory issues which stand in the 
way of those sorts of negotiations and dispute resolution and so 
forth, and we should dismantle those. I know this committee and 
the Congress will address those in reauthorization. We hope to be 
helpful in that process. We will have some statutory recommenda¬ 
tions to make, consistent with your question. But again, I want to 
emphasize that we have to learn and apply ourselves on a case-by- 
case basis. 

Senator Voinovich. I would just like to make one last comment, 
and that is this. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see us expedite this 
issue and get it over with before we get into the whole rest of the 
reauthorization of TEA-21. This has been around here for too long 
and it is too important to just say, well, we are going to wait 
around, because we will add another 3 years. 
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The last thing, my advice to you would be, if the President is 
going to do an Executive Order and pick out the projects, what I 
would do is I would get the people involved in those projects from 
the States to sit down with the people from Vermont and Oregon 
and have a seminar for them for a couple of days; have them come 
in and talk to these people about what they did locally to get the 
job done. Because I don’t care what you do with the heads of all 
these Federal agencies, it happens on the—^you know, where the 
rubber meets the road, with the people that are involved. If they 
can get together and hear from other people and say, hey, this is 
the way we got the job done, I think you are going to get much far¬ 
ther ahead than if you try to do this from the top down. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Frankel. Senator, I think that is a very good suggestion. A 
lot of that has been going on, but we need to do more of that, and 
thank you for the suggestion. 

Mr. Mead. I think you are onto something, too, about the best 
practices in these projects. This transcends just the environmental 
issue—1-15 in Utah, brought in on time; 1-40, which was the 
bridge collapse that was recently done—that was done on time; Al¬ 
ameda Corridor in California; and I think even the Central Artery 
in Boston today stands as some testament to the wisdom of Con¬ 
gress in establishing the finance plan. Some people may find that 
is a strange comment for the Inspector General from the DOT to 
make, but I think it is true. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Corzine? 

Senator Corzine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you 
holding these hearings. They are very informative and one that im¬ 
pacts all of us in our local communities. 

I have a statement that I would like to submit for the record, if 
that is OK. 

Senator Jeffords. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Corzine follows:] 

Senator Corzine. I am curious why when only 3 percent of all 
the federally funded projects are being held up, according to this 
GAO study and testimony, by environmental issues, why we are 
not doing some of the things that Senator Voinovich is talking 
about. It seems to me that a lot of these major projects, there are 
issues that are far more impacting on the length of time it takes. 
Isn’t that making the case of working on best practices in the plan¬ 
ning area, and best practices in the design area, and dealing with, 
I think you used the word “concurrent” efforts with regard to all 
of these various phases of development with regard to projects. 
Why are we singling out environmental stewardship—if you would 
speak to that; any of you, but certainly Mr. Frankel, since the De¬ 
partment of Transportation is working on it. Can you give me some 
understanding of why that is the focus of expediting this process, 
streamlining this process, relative to, at least from this testimony, 
a four to 5 year planning process for a major project. 

Mr. Frankel. Senator, first of all as I indicated in my remarks, 
there are other issues. By no means is the environmental review 
and permitting process the only factor that impacts the timing of 
a project. I suppose our comments in the Executive Order were ad- 
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dressed to environmental streamlining and stewardship because 
that was the subject of section 1309, and it was an important ac¬ 
tion, in my mind, for the President and the Administration to take 
as not fulfilling, but moving forward, being responsive to the man¬ 
date of that section of TEA-21. 

As I indicated in my remarks, we hoped—we want to make sure, 
I think it is very important that Federal law not in any way inhibit 
States from innovating. The issue of bidding, procurement, which 
also is a very—the contracting process itself, which is a very impor¬ 
tant factor in project initiation, is primarily, as you well know, an 
issue of State law, but we need to make sure that Federal law does 
not inhibit States from taking innovations. Again, the application 
of best cases—that is going on within the Department. I think we 
need to advance that. 

I might say, incidentally, the 3 percent figure—actually the 3 
percent figure is of transportation projects which are subject to 
EIS’s. It is not even 3 percent are subject to delays, because a lot 
of those projects move forward. There is a certain time require¬ 
ment, but nonetheless are not unnecessarily or inappropriately de¬ 
layed, but it is a factor. We single it out here. The Executive Order 
does really because we thought it was, and it is important that we 
be responsive to the mandate that the Congress established, and 
the leadership of many members of this committee, and contained 
in section 1309 of TEA-21. 

Senator Corzine. Well, I would just make the comment that I 
identify with the kinds of managerial issues, if you will, that I 
think Senator Voinovich is talking about, being accountability 
issues, being at least as significant in the delaying process by most 
analysis that I have seen, as opposed to singling out environmental 
issues, which seem to be the whipping boy of why this is a slower 
process than people expect in the political realm. I question wheth¬ 
er that is where we ought to be directing our efforts, or whether 
we ought to be directing our efforts toward the managerial and ac¬ 
countability issues that bring delivery. It certainly has a lot of im¬ 
pact with regard to how State and Federal authorities work with 
each other. So much of this is done at the State level, so looking 
at best practices that are being accomplished in the State, I encour¬ 
age and I think the chairman is working in that area. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Warner? 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and colleagues. I am 
pleased to join in this very important hearing. I am just going to 
make a few personal observations, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Go right ahead. 

Senator Warner. I would start off by saying with all due respect 
to my long-time friend and chairman, I am going to part with you 
and associate myself with Mr. Baucus and others this morning who 
spoke with regard to the need for legislation. Roughly 16-plus years 
I have been on this committee. It has been a great pleasure and 
an honor to serve on it. I went through the 1991 ISTEA, in which 
we made a reference to this subject—1 noted, just a reference. And 
then in 1996, 1997, I was privileged to be chairman of the sub¬ 
committee, and in that bill, we put in provisions in that bill. But 
here we are today still looking at the same subject, and with all 
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due respect to a very distinguished President, I feel it is time that 
the matter has to he codified, and we will be working with those 
colleagues to do so. 

I just wish to inform the chair of that. 

Senator Jeffords. I appreciate that. 

Senator Warner. And to show you the intensity of my feeling on 
this subject, I am up for reelection. Now, that is not any great mo¬ 
ment to anybody sitting in this room, but on the referendum in two 
major geographic areas of my State, in Northern Virginia and Tide¬ 
water, is a very simple authorization to raise taxes on the citi¬ 
zens—got that?—raise taxes for transportation needs. Most skilled 
politicians, which I am not, would learn how to duck and run from 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. But I feel I have an obligation to tell my con¬ 
stituents, since I am going to vote on one of those ballots for that 
referendum item, I am going to vote for it. Now, not too many, par¬ 
ticularly who pride themselves as conservative Republicans, vote to 
raise taxes, and particularly in the year in which you are seeking 
reelection to the Senate. But that is the intensity with which I feel 
on this issue of transportation, my constituents are just plain 
weary of waiting year after year after year after year to see that 
these programs materialize, combining most often State and Fed¬ 
eral funds. So the time has arrived to codify this and I will work 
to do so. Whether I will be here next year remains to be seen, but 
I will cast that vote. 

I thank the chair. 

Senator Jeffords. I think there is no one that can do so with 
less fear of retribution than you. Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. Well spoken. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. I want to thank the panel. We will now move 
on to our next panel. 

I want to welcome our second panel. This is an important hear¬ 
ing and I really look forward to this panel and your participation. 
I will introduce each of the witnesses and ask for their statement. 
The first witness is the Honorable Carol Murray, Commissioner in 
the New Hampshire Department of Transportation, from Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Ms. Murray, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CAROL MURRAY, COMMISSIONER, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION. 

Ms. Murray. Good morning, and thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. As wonderful as Washington is, I think you and I would 
rather be back in our respective States. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I do appreciate very 
much the opportunity to be here today, having said I would rather 
be in New Hampshire. I thank you very much to be here to talk 
about environmental streamlining. 

The subject of environmental streamlining is a very important 
and unfortunately very complex and difficult topic, one that has no 
silver bullet solution that I can identify and isolate. I can readily 
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identify the reason that I and my counterparts nationally consider 
this so significant. The public has asked the transportation agen¬ 
cies to provide this Nation with the mobility critical for our quality 
of life and our economic vitality. The same public also wants the 
environment preserved and protected. The only way to accomplish 
these twin goals is for transportation and environmental agencies 
to work cooperatively. 

The public looks to these agencies to implement the policy direc¬ 
tion provided by elected officials with an open, trusting, balanced 
and communicative spirit. But I am not convinced that the public’s 
vision or that of their elected officials is being implemented very 
well by the agencies involved. The concept of environmental 
streamlining was not conceived to put environmental preservation 
and enhancement as secondary or a minor interest in the develop¬ 
ment of transportation projects, but rather to encourage early dis¬ 
cussion, involvement and decisionmaking by the agencies with en¬ 
vironmental and transportation duties. If the public agencies could 
work to provide the best balanced project in a timely way, then the 
public’s voice will have been heard. 

Over the last two reauthorization bills. Congress set a new direc¬ 
tion for transportation. Transportation agencies moved into a new 
era. With some resistance, we realized that mobility for the future 
was not just highways. Choices in modes of transportation and con¬ 
nection between modes are now a focus. Congress also said that to 
develop the best projects for this country, the participation of local 
communities, regional planning agencies and the public must be 
encouraged and their voice heeded. The evolution in how State 
DOTs work came hard to those of us used to doing the designs by 
the book, and approaching the public with our well-designed, but 
off-the-shelf, standard highway solutions. 

What we in the transportation business have found is Congress 
was right in the direction they gave us. After a decade of increas¬ 
ingly successful implementation, we are believers. We are cutting 
ribbons and celebrating projects that have been developed with 
more thoughtful consideration of transportation user needs, local 
communities’ visions for their future, and in balance with the nat¬ 
ural and cultural environment. I do believe that over the last two 
decades, the transportation community has changed and become 
better. While I would like to say that we have got it perfect, that 
would certainly not be true. We need to continue to listen, to learn, 
and I think we are going to do that with an acceptance that was 
not there before ISTEA and what we have learned since. 

What is frustrating is the reluctance of the environmental com¬ 
munity to recognize this change. It is disheartening that this envi¬ 
ronmental community has not championed and joined in early in¬ 
volvement and commitment to transportation project planning. We 
have found reluctance in engaging and working toward a mobility 
solution that balances the various public needs in a fiscally respon¬ 
sible way. 

You have all heard about the Interstate 93 widening project in 
New Hampshire, and Senator Smith’s work to bring streamlining 
to reality. As we agree, policy level representation from the public 
regulatory agencies met as decision points were approached. Early 
agreement was reached to operate in an open, trustful and profes- 
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sional manner. This group has met numerous times over the past 
2 years, and the culmination of this work is the draft environ¬ 
mental impact statement which is being published as we speak. 

Then, on September 9, I received a letter from the EPA that dis¬ 
counts the work accomplished in the streamlining process. Primary 
reasons given were that only regulatory agencies were involved, not 
private environmental groups, and the 18 communities that may 
experience secondary growth, even though they are directly not on 
the Interstate. This letter came despite over four dozen public 
meetings that have been held as this project develops, with all 
these meetings publicly noticed well in advance and individual no¬ 
tices sent to those specific environmental groups. 

The project impacts an estimated 70 acres of wetland over 19 
miles of widening of an existing Interstate highway. Our proposed 
mitigation includes 650 acres of land purchased and wetland cre¬ 
ation, at an estimated cost of $15 million, plus a $3 million tech¬ 
nical assistance program for local communities to assist in devel¬ 
oping local land-use regulations that reflect their future vision for 
their community. The proposed mitigation package was severely 
criticized in the letter from EPA because, and this is a quote, 
“While of importance to the towns, it does not have high ecological 
value.” The EPA letter further states, and again I quote, “Current 
State and Eederal wetland regulations and typical zoning rules 
have generally not been effective.” 

While the debate about local. State and Eederal roles in land-use 
transportation and secondary impacts is a really engaging debate, 
I believe that is a public policy decision that Congress, State legis¬ 
latures, municipalities and the public should decide, not govern¬ 
mental employees, particularly those far removed from the project 
area. The EPA submits that a mitigation package of approximately 
2,300 acres at a cost of upwards of $50 million is needed. The rea¬ 
son cited is secondary impacts that may occur due to the project, 
not the direct impacts, which they even agree are a relatively 
minor consequence. 

Additionally, to their way of thinking, the highway widening 
should include concurrent construction of transit options beyond 
what we have already planned—enhanced bus service and poten¬ 
tial rail being provided for in the project. 

All of these proposed environmental mitigation elements are, I 
think, good things. But the fundamental question is whether or not 
it is the responsibility of this transportation project to pay for all 
of them. In fact, because New Hampshire has done a very good job 
in providing a high quality of life in all arenas, including environ¬ 
mental protection, mobility and economic vitality, people will come 
to New Hampshire with or without that Interstate being widened. 

Why do we need environmental streamlining? Because all agency 
implementers of elected officials’ laws need to work together effec¬ 
tively and in a fiscally responsible way to respond to the public’s 
needs in a balanced manner. 

The transportation agencies after ISTEA and TEA-21 learned we 
have not got the answers. The designers and builders of our Inter¬ 
state system achieved a wonder, but in hindsight, it might and 
probably should have been done differently. So Congress passed 
ISTEA and TEA-21, and now in 2002, it seems that the transpor- 
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tation projects, in the environmental view, are seen as a financial 
resource to implement conservation projects. Early involvement in 
all transportation project planning is needed, but additionally mu¬ 
tual respect for professional responsibilities, fiscal reality, and 
overall an understanding that we need to make honest decisions 
that respects the public’s will as envisioned by our elected leaders. 

The EPA letter that I mentioned states that mitigation costs 
should be up to 20 percent of the total project cost. In a time when 
we are all struggling to fund the public’s transportation mobility 
needs, a decision by a government employee to direct funding to 
non-transportation purpose seems to me inappropriate. 

What do we need to meet the public’s goal of providing mobility 
for quality of life and economic vitality, while protecting and pre¬ 
serving the environment? This is best achieved if the principles en¬ 
visioned by Congress for environmental streamlining are imple¬ 
mented. Above all, we need a process that includes early involve¬ 
ment that is consistent, truth-based, cooperative, a process that is 
streamlined, effective, balanced, and then we will get to good trans¬ 
portation project delivery which unfortunately is not what we are 
seeing today. 

Hopefully, the next reauthorization or sooner will produce a 
streamlined process that follows the direction of Congress and 
meets the public expectations. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee for your time. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Ms. Murray. 

Mr. Morefield? 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH MOREFIELD, ASSISTANT SEC¬ 
RETARY FOR PLANNING AND ENGINEERING, FLORIDA DE¬ 
PARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Morefield. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
my pleasure to appear before the committee today to present view 
of the Florida Department of Transportation concerning project de¬ 
livery and environmental stewardship. 

Section 1309 of TEA-21 has provided the impetus for State and 
Federal agencies to look for ways to improve the delivery of trans¬ 
portation projects, while protecting our environment. The Federal 
Highway Administration, along with the Federal Transit Adminis¬ 
tration, have worked with us and many other Federal, State and 
local agencies to develop a new process we call the Efficient Trans¬ 
portation Decision Making process, or ETDM for short. I am 
pleased to report that we are virtually finished developing the new 
process. We expect to begin full statewide implementation by July 
of next year. 

The development of this new process began in February of 2000, 
when over 20 Federal, State and local agencies met and pledged 
their support of an effort to examine how transportation decisions 
are made in Florida, and to develop an improved process. The 
multi-agency working group was then formed and met several 
times during the year. Nine task work groups worked on issues re¬ 
lated to implementation of the process. 

In December 2001, Federal, State and local agencies gathered at 
an executive summit and signed a memorandum of understanding 
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endorsing the ETDM process and pledging their continued support 
for full development and implementation of the process. We believe 
our ETDM process is fully responsive to the direction of section 
1309 and the National Environmental Policy Act. We have heen 
pleased to brief your committee, staff and others on our process, 
but we do not promote it as one that would fit every State. In fact, 
Florida’s environmental laws, our own mix of State and local agen¬ 
cies, and other differences led us to an early conclusion that the 
best way to address improved project delivery and efficient deci¬ 
sionmaking was with our own efforts, and not through a one-size- 
fits-all approach. Section 1309 of TEA-21 calls for change. Florida’s 
ETDM process accomplishes all the objectives in section 1309. 

The State of Florida is fortunate to have a very rich data base 
of information about our resources. We have collected that informa¬ 
tion at the University of Florida GeoPlan Center in Gainesville. 
This high technology digital data base tool allows direct access to 
project planning information over the Internet. It provides the 
foundation for our ETDM process and is called the Environmental 
Screening Tool. This tool enables us to perform two screenings 
which document agency and community input much earlier in our 
transportation planning process. We call these screening events the 
Planning Screen and the Programming Screen. Modification of 
project plans in response to these early screening events will en¬ 
able us to avoid or reduce costly changes late in the process. These 
screening events will provide information that will allow agencies 
to be engaged in the thoughtful exchange necessary to properly bal¬ 
ance land use, environmental protection and mobility needs. 

The primary purpose for the Planning Screen is to provide deci¬ 
sionmakers with better information to stage transportation im¬ 
provements in the Cost Feasible Long Range Transportation Plan. 
The Programming Screen provides an opportunity to identify 
project issues and the need for technical studies prior to the project 
advancing into our work program. The NEPA process begins at the 
Programming Screen with a class of action determination that 
leads to environmental documentation and construction permits. A 
fundamental premise of our process is that it builds upon earlier 
analyses, rather than reopening all issues at every step of the proc¬ 
ess. 

The screening events will be performed by Federal, State and 
local agencies working together as an Environmental Technical Ad¬ 
visory Team. We will have one team in each of our seven geo¬ 
graphic districts. Each team will be responsible for agency reviews 
and feedback as projects are developed. Community outreach coor¬ 
dinators within FDOT will seek input from affected communities 
and post the input received so that agencies are aware of commu¬ 
nity concerns. 

Project planning information is entered into the environmental 
screening tool by metropolitan planning organizations or by the De¬ 
partment for rural areas. Standardized analysis will then be per¬ 
formed on these planned projects, and the results are then made 
available to agencies through the Internet. All agencies will per¬ 
form their reviews on a coordinated time schedule, and enter the 
agency’s official comments about the impact on the resources pro¬ 
tected by their agency. The agency will be able to suggest changes 
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to project concepts through the feedback portion of the data base 
system. 

At the same time, opinions of the affected community are also 
posted in the feedback portion of the system. The results are visible 
to the agencies, nongovernmental organizations, and the public. 
Everyone will have access to the same information. 

In summary, Florida is about to implement a new way of doing 
business. We believe the Efficient Transportation Decision Making 
process meets the objectives of this committee as set forth in TEA- 
21. We are convinced that this new process will provide for earlier 
and concurrent agency reviews, resulting in a reduction in the time 
required to plan projects and achieve earlier permit approval. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share Florida’s approach on en¬ 
vironmental stewardship, and I would be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for your statement. 

Ms. Wadhams, I welcome you here, and commend you for all the 
wonderful work you have done in Vermont. It is a pleasure to have 
you here. 

STATEMENT OF EMILY WADHAMS, STATE HISTORIC PRESER¬ 
VATION OFFICER, VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 

AND COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 

Ms. Wadhams. Thank you. Senator Jeffords. Good morning, Mr. 
Chairman, members of the committee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony today on how 
Vermont has expedited our historic preservation reviews of trans¬ 
portation projects. For the record, my name is Emily Wadhams and 
I am the State Historic Preservation Officer in Vermont. 

It is an honor to be here, and I especially want to thank you. 
Senator Jeffords, for the invitation. We in Vermont have long 
looked to you as a leader in historic preservation. History is impor¬ 
tant to Vermonters, as you know, and you have worked hard to 
help Vermont citizens preserve our State as a special place. You 
have recognized the importance of landmarks like covered bridges 
and barns, with national legislation that helps preserve these icons 
for all Americans, and you have championed our small towns and 
village centers with your leadership on Postal Service policy that 
helps keep post offices active as vital community centers, so we 
thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Ms. Wadhams. In Vermont, my office has worked very hard with 
State and Federal transportation officials to develop a pro¬ 
grammatic agreement. We accomplished this in the year 2000. This 
agreement created a simplified review process under section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act. As you know, section 106 
requires Federal agencies to assess the impact of their funding on 
historic and archaeological resources. Before we had this agree¬ 
ment, the agency of transportation would submit projects to my 
staff for review. Resolving impact issues often meant the time con¬ 
suming exchange of memos, telephone calls, and meetings. Like 
other States, we found that transportation safety and efficiency 
goals often collided with historic preservation goals, pitting our De¬ 
partment against our Agency of Transportation in battles over the 
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preservation of cultural resources. Mistrust among the parties to 
the process was common, often resulting in a blame game of who 
was at fault for delaying projects. 

I believe that we did not have much to lose by changing the way 
we did business around environmental reviews. Now, under the 
terms of our new programmatic agreement, the State Historic Pres¬ 
ervation Officer has delegated the review and sign-off authority to 
qualified historic preservation professionals within the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation for all State and Federal projects. After 
almost 2 years of experience with the agreement, I can report that 
the success of this approach has far exceeded our expectations. The 
first annual evaluation by the signatories of the agreement last De¬ 
cember proclaimed it a resounding success. Thirty other States re¬ 
cently requested copies of our agreement so that they can consider 
it for their jurisdictions. 

Vermont is the only State so far to have developed such a com¬ 
prehensive, and some might say radical solution. One could argue 
that the State Historic Preservation Office has given away control 
over projects, but I would contend that we have gained time to do 
other important preservation work. We have gained a constituency 
within our agency of transportation that we never had before. I 
also think that historic resources are being better protected. 

In the 1990’s, several things happened that set the stage for al¬ 
lowing us to take this step. First, my office and AOT worked to¬ 
gether to address historic metal truss bridges, one of the most ad¬ 
versarial issues that we have had to deal with. We both committed 
time and money to develop a survey, to produce a consensus bridge 
plan that prescribes treatments for over 100 bridges in our State. 
In Arlington, Vermont, for example, an obsolete metal truss bridge 
next to a fishing access on the famed Batten Kill trout stream is 
now a fishing platform accessible for people with disabilities. This 
is one of many useful and historic bridges that would have been de¬ 
molished without this bridge program. 

Another collaborative effort occurred about the same time, a 
project sanctioned by the passage of ISTEA in 1991, the develop¬ 
ment of the new Vermont Design Standards. The standards allow 
for more creativity and flexibility in designing transportation 
projects and increased community input early in the planning proc¬ 
ess. One of the first beneficiaries of the Standards was the town 
of Underhill, where citizens fought for and won a so-called “foot¬ 
print” replacement bridge—a bridge that matched the dimensions 
of the old bridge, as well as the small scale of the community. So 
with ISTEA and TEA-21 encouraging departments of transpor¬ 
tation to look beyond the pavement; and with the new relationship 
we had developed in creating the bridge program and the design 
standards, there was an increased level of trust between my office 
and the Agency of Transportation. This trust allowed us to take the 
leap of faith needed to write the comprehensive programmatic 
agreement. 

A critical step was working together with them on the manual 
of procedures that we were going to follow. We negotiated the list 
of activities that are exempt from any kind of review. We found a 
way for the SHPO to be kept informed and to intercede if nec- 
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essary, and we defined an annual reporting and amendment proc¬ 
ess. 

The key to our success was really our Agency of Transportation’s 
willingness to take its responsibility toward historic preservation 
seriously. Now, resource stewardship is more naturally integrated 
into the Agency’s thinking in the very earliest stages of planning 
projects, not as an afterthought or a burden. In the past when pres¬ 
ervation issues came up, as you have heard before, it was often late 
in the process, making it very difficult and expensive to make 
changes. 

The programmatic agreement has reduced delays in the review 
process dramatically. It has increased and improved the quality of 
public involvement and public education. It has increased inter¬ 
agency cooperation on non-regulatory projects in ways that benefit 
Vermonters. For example, our AOT now sponsors our annual state¬ 
wide historic preservation conference, and our Vermont archaeology 
month. And AOT has now begun on their own initiative to develop 
projects like a railroad depot initiative to rehab the State-owned 
railroad stations. This probably would not have happened without 
this new consideration of historic resource protection in their day- 
to-day activities. 

There has been much discussion recently about problems with 
section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act, and I felt I 
needed to put in a word in about this. Section 4(f) prohibits the use 
of historic sites on public lands unless there is no prudent and fea¬ 
sible alternative. It is viewed by some as being rigid and cum¬ 
bersome, and sometimes results in solutions that do not make 
sense, especially with smaller projects. In Vermont, 4(D has not 
been an issue because AOT’s historic preservation staff flags ad¬ 
verse affects early on in the planning process and addresses them 
at this stage. Almost everyone who works with 4(f) agrees that im¬ 
provements to the process could and should be made, but changing 
the statute is, in my opinion, unnecessary and would weaken the 
protection in the law. 

The success of the Vermont example to expedite reviews under 
106 can be applied to improving the 4(D process. As we learned, 
willing partners, committed to making the process work, can come 
up with good solutions. We have demonstrated that with a collabo¬ 
rative approach, everyone wins. Projects get built faster. Resources 
get protected, and the public is better served. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Ms. Wadhams, for an excellent 
statement. We really appreciate the work you are doing. Vermont 
probably has the most difficult time because the whole State is his¬ 
toric. 

Ms. Wadhams. Exactly, exactly. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. Our next witness is Vice President of High¬ 
ways Programs for Parsons Brinckerhoff, Hal Kassoff of Wash- 
in^on, DC. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HAL KASSOFF, VICE PRESIDENT OF HIGHWAY 

PROGRAMS FOR PARSONS BRINCKERHOFF, WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Mr. Kassoff. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, good 
morning. My name is Hal Kassoff. I am Vice President with the 
consulting engineering firm of Parsons Brinckerhoff. This morning 
I am representing the 5,800 member firms of the American Council 
of Engineering Companies, where I chair the Transportation Sub¬ 
committee on Environmental Streamlining. I am also co-chair of 
the Planning and Environmental Working Group for the American 
Road and Transportation Builders Association’s Reauthorization 
Task Force. 

Let me just add as an aside, it is a pleasure to sit between two 
success stories—one that you have just heard and one that you are 
about to hear. If these successes were typical of what was hap¬ 
pening across the land, much of my testimony would not be nec¬ 
essary. 

Expediting project delivery is one of the premier issues for mem¬ 
bers of the transportation community. And those who are experi¬ 
enced in delivering surface transportation projects will agree that 
the most difficult and time-consuming challenge involves coping 
with what has too often become an overly arduous and time-con¬ 
suming environmental review process. 

Recently, those who oppose streamlining this process have begun 
to argue that environmental factors are not the significant cause of 
project delay; that funding constraints and mismanagement are the 
real problems. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid these arguments are a 
distortion of the reality that I have known for the last 23 years 
working with the project development process across this country 
in both the public and private sectors. 

In his testimony before this committee on April 29, 1999, Mr. 
Roy Kienitz, the then-Executive Director of the Surface Transpor¬ 
tation Policy Project, said, and I quote, “In the struggle between 
the proponents and opponents of a controversial project, the best 
that an opponent can hope for is to delay things until the pro¬ 
ponents change their minds or tire of the fight. It is the only option 
they have, and so they use it.” 

Mr. Kienitz went on to say, and I quote, “There is no good reason 
for Federal approval to take years if there are no major disagree¬ 
ments over the project being proposed. These delays are the most 
needless of all and are the easiest ones to attack,” end of quote. Mr. 
Chairman, this refreshing observation by Mr. Kienitz underscores 
the fact that the process needs to be fixed. A recent study by 
FHWA found that in the 1970’s, the average time for completion 
of environmental impact statements was 2.2 years, and this time 
period doubled to 4.4 years in the 1980’s, moved further to an aver¬ 
age of 5 years in the 1990’s. Also, the average time grew by nearly 
two additional years when either section 404 wetland permit issues 
or section 4(D issues were involved. 

Now, we have heard about the 3 percent EIS’s. Let’s look at the 
97 percent environmental assessments and categorical exclusions. 
Another recent study under the National Cooperative Highway Re¬ 
search Program reported on a survey of well over 30 States who 
described their experiences with delays in satisfying environmental 
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requirements for smaller, simpler projects. According to this report, 
63 percent of all DOTs responding to the survey experienced envi¬ 
ronmental processing delays with preparation of these categorical 
exclusions, CEs, and 81 percent reported similar delays involving 
environmental assessments, or EAs. These delays triple average 
environmental review times from about 8 months to just under 2 
years for the CEs and more than double these time periods, from 
under 1.5 years to about 3.5 years for the EAs. 

Now, some Departments of Transportation have actually ex¬ 
tended their schedules to reflect these extremely long durations. 
Unfortunately, this can then give the misimpression that the envi¬ 
ronmental process is not causing needless delay, because the sched¬ 
ules have been lengthened. Other DOTs will simply not allocate 
funds to projects until environmental requirements have been 
cleared, in order to avoid tying up and then delaying the use of 
critically important financial resources. 

In an ironic twist, environmental activists can then claim that 
such projects are being delayed not by environmental require¬ 
ments, but by funding constraints, when in fact the opposite is 
often the case. 

Mr. Chairman, ten national environmental organizations recently 
joined in releasing a one-page document, and there are copies in 
this room, entitled Expediting Project Delivery Without Sacrificing 
Environmental Protection. While exception could be taken with a 
number of specific points in the paper, the overall title is right on 
the mark. In fact, we are not aware of anyone in the transportation 
community who would argue that environmental protection should 
be sacrificed in order to expedite the project deliver process. You 
heard this from Carol Murray. We have gotten the message. This 
issue is no about weakening environmental protection. The issue is 
about implementing an improved process that expedites project de¬ 
livery without sacrificing environmental protection. 

We believe that section 1309 needs a legislative booster shot in 
the form of a carefully balanced approach that reflects three basic 
components—the first, clarify expectations of both transportation 
and environmental agencies; second, transform specific processes; 
and third, hold both transportation and environmental agencies ac¬ 
countable for achieving positive results. 

Mr. Chairman, time does not permit us to talk about the entire 
list of specific measures which we are urging this committee to 
support through legislation. They are spelled out in our written 
statement, which is submitted for the record. I am about to close. 
They cover a variety of areas, including some you have heard— 
streamlining, planning rules, as well as environment, 4{f) reform, 
delegation of authority. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, the need for fixing the environmental 
review and approval process is unfortunately very real. The prob¬ 
lem has been building for decades. Solutions are needed now, or ur¬ 
gently needed projects will continue to be bogged down. The results 
will be lives lost, a weakened economy, less time with our families, 
fuel wasted, expensive and undependable delivery of freight, and 
increased air pollution. On behalf of the transportation community, 
we urge the committee to support legislation that will address the 
problem in a meaningful and effective way. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hales is the Transit Planning Principal, HDR, Inc., of Port¬ 
land, Oregon. Out to Oregon we go. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES HALES, TRANSIT PLANNING 
PRINCIPAL, HDR, INC. 

Mr. Hales. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor to be here. 

I am Charlie Hales and I am with HDR in Portland. When I was 
first contacted about testifying here at the committee, I was a little 
apprehensive because I knew you would hear from a variety of ex¬ 
perts, as you have this morning, including my colleague, Mr. 
Kassoff. I am not one of those experts in terms of the laws and the 
regulations and their specifics, but I am a practitioner because I 
served for 10 years on the Portland City Council as an elected 
Commissioner in charge of transportation and planning. I think my 
story and our community’s story is, I hope, helpful to your com¬ 
mittee as an example. 

I want to frame that story, really, in two paradoxes. First, I have 
during my entire political career enjoyed strong support from envi¬ 
ronmental organizations and that alliance continues today. And yet 
in all three of my campaigns for public office, most of my financial 
support came from real estate developers. The other paradox is 
that our city and our State is loaded with environmentalists. We 
have lots of trees and lots of tree buggers. And our city is awash 
in neighborhood associations. We have 100 of them, and in some 
people’s minds to make that even more bizarre, we actually fund 
them to provide them staff support. If there was ever a recipe for 
paralysis, we should be it. And yet Portland boomed in the 1990’s, 
and I was involved in the construction of over $2 billion worth of 
infrastructure, including highway widening projects. We have 
grown and grown well. Money magazine calls us the most livable 
city in America. 

So how is this possible? How is it possible that we have grown 
this way, and during that process, by the way, in almost no case, 
in almost no case, have major transportation projects been held up 
by appeals or multiple trips through the NEPA process, and a simi¬ 
lar story is true for private development. Almost all projects are ap¬ 
proved at the permit counter. 

I believe the answer to that question and the resolution of those 
paradoxes is that in our State, smart growth is not just a turn of 
phrase. It is a way of life. In applying that philosophy to these 
projects, we have really found three principles that are consistent 
all the way across the board. First, public works projects are 
placemakers. This is true whether the project is a highway or a 
transit line or a park or a community center. When you build a 
public works project, a freeway interchange, a light rail line, you 
exert a massive influence on the character and the destiny of the 
place. Suburban sprawl results from the compartmentalized, rather 
than integrated approach to this question. Designing projects which 
support the place is the only prudent investment strategy for public 
funds. The alternative strategy, and one which is far too common, 
is building public works projects and then letting the place develop 
spontaneously. 
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Second, land use planning must lead project engineering. We be¬ 
lieve the purpose and need section of NEPA is just applied common 
sense. We need to honestly consider all the alternatives and their 
side-effects, and that failure to do this is expensive. We think that 
transportation investments that serve a well thought-out plan pay 
dividends. My company summarizes this integrated approach in 
three words: community, mobility and environment. It is sound 
public policy to respect all three. 

The third principle: bring all stakeholders and all points of view 
to the table. As I mentioned, I build a lot of infrastructure. For 
those projects to succeed, all who have a stake in them must be ap¬ 
propriately involved early on. An open, inclusive process consid¬ 
ering all the issues involved in a major project is legally, pragmati¬ 
cally and politically required. 

Portland believes that the best way to, quote, “streamline 
NEPA,” end quote, is to go through the planning process right and 
the first time. A sustained commitment to comprehensive land use 
planning integrates these requirements and addresses the concerns 
of Federal, State and local agencies and communities in our plans 
and projects. We get to “yes” in that environment, even in a city 
with an endangered species swimming through our downtown. 

We have taken this coordination and public involvement and al¬ 
ternative analysis instructions from you seriously and put it into 
our practices. We do not believe because of that incorporation of 
this philosophy into our approach that environmental review needs 
to hold up projects, or add significantly to their costs. That is im¬ 
portant in my State. If Oregonians are green, they are also tight. 
We do not like to spend money and are almost as serious about 
that as Vermonters, I suspect. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hales. We think that done right and expeditiously, environ¬ 
mental review reduces interagency conflict. The Oregon DOT, like 
most State DOTs, is still primarily a road and highway organiza¬ 
tion, but our ODOT staff has incorporated this planning-based ap¬ 
proach into their work. They, in return, expect counties and mu¬ 
nicipalities to work cooperatively with them. 

I do not think it is possible to mandate cooperation or consensus 
or trust. So trying to push projects forward by arbitrary time limits 
or curtailing public or judicial review or limiting consideration of 
alternatives or determinations of the project’s purpose and need— 
I do not think those are going to work. I think in a complex envi¬ 
ronment like the design and permitting of major public works 
projects, cooperation, consensus and trust are necessities. Our ex¬ 
perience is that if local citizens participate in the planning process 
and have a clear buy-in and responsibility for commitment, there 
are few lawsuits and few appeals and few challenges. The plan is 
the community’s plan. 

I should also emphasize, because Portland gets bandied about as 
this example, maybe too much, that one does not need to adopt 
Portland’s approach. You do not have to clone Portland in the rest 
of the country in order for this approach to be effective. Portland 
is not a charming abnormality, but we get projects built by embrac¬ 
ing smart growth. There are lots of ways to do that, and that is 
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the message that I hope other communities will heed in making 
these laws work. 

To sum up, I believe that a community which first engages in 
real, comprehensive and sustained land use planning and which 
makes infrastructure decisions subordinate to and consistent with 
that plan, and conducts a genuine and genuinely open process of 
alternatives analysis, not only gets through environmental review 
with a minimum of difficulty, the people in that community own 
the results of that process and they get to live in a better place. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. I have enjoyed working with Or¬ 
egon for over 30 years now, I think, since we did away with bill¬ 
boards and beverage container laws and all those kind of things. 
So it is pleasure to have you here to testify. 

Now, I turn to questions. Trust, Ms. Wadhams—Emily—trust 
seems to be the key in your successful interactions with the 
Vermont Agency of Transportation. What would you say are things 
that other States can do to build trust between the State Transpor¬ 
tation Agency and the State Historic Preservation Office? 

Ms. Wadhams. That is a good question. I think you could do it 
the way we did, by having specific projects that we worked on, like 
our bridge project and our Vermont Design Standards Project, that 
were a collaborative effort. So people from the Agency of Transpor¬ 
tation and the Division for Historic Preservation got to work to¬ 
gether on projects with common goals. That was one thing that got 
us to the point where we had enough trust. 

But I think another really critical part of it was the leadership 
at both the Agency of Transportation and at the Division for His¬ 
toric Preservation. As a matter of fact, in the early 1990’s, Jeff 
Squires, who now is on your staff here, worked for the Agency of 
Transportation as a planner, and then was the Deputy Secretary. 
That was the same time that ISTEA was coming in, and there was 
a cultural shift that began to happen at the Agency of Transpor¬ 
tation. A lot of it I give Jeff credit for. Instead of having an engi¬ 
neer-based approach to create roads for “happy cars,” as we like to 
call them, it was really an approach that looked at people in com¬ 
munities and what they wanted. The leadership at the Agency of 
Transportation insisted that it happen. Plus, the Federal regula¬ 
tion—ISTEA and the enhancements program—really helped. 

On my side, I found there was great mistrust on the part of my 
staff about “letting the fox guard the hen house.”—(we cannot give 
up authority to review these projects to AOT. They are building the 
roads; they are going to be the ones that are tearing down the his¬ 
toric resources.) My sense was, it is the Federal agencies’ responsi¬ 
bility delegated to the States, to comply with section 106 and to re¬ 
view and evaluate historic resources. It is by law their responsi¬ 
bility. They have trained professionals on staff who have the same 
skills that we have. Give them the opportunity to prove that they 
will do a good job. If it does not work, we can stop. We can termi¬ 
nate the agreement. 

I really had to pull my own staff into this reluctantly, and I 
think they have also been surprised by how well it has worked. It 
is the leadership saying, we can do this, we can cooperate, much 
as you have in Oregon. 
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I think a third thing that you could do at the Federal level that 
might help us, (and I have to put in a plug here for more resources 
for historic preservation offices—I am the historic preservation offi¬ 
cer—is the Historic Preservation Fund. Federal funds (over ap¬ 
proximately 60 percent of our office expenses) have been level-fund¬ 
ed at best over the last 30 years. As a matter of fact, while our 
mandated responsibilities have increased, we have seen our dollars 
decrease in real-dollar value. What we would like to be able to do, 
is what Florida has done a very up-to-date data base and Internet- 
based survey. We in Vermont do not have that and a lot of States 
are in the same position that we are. If we could create the infra¬ 
structure for good decisionmaking, do good surveys, update the 
ones that we have, get good data bases, do good public education— 
do that part of our job, then we can make better decisions. We can 
give the information to the Agency of Transportation. They do not 
have to go out and do a survey every time they have a project. I 
think that would give the State Historic Preservation Offices the 
confidence that they were doing their job; they had the resources 
to provide information. Bring us into the 21st century with our 
technology, because many States are not there. 

So that is another thing that I think the Federal Government 
could do, either by earmarking transportation dollars for historic 
preservation offices, since we do work so closely together, to make 
sure we provide the transportation offices with the tools they need 
to do their work. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Morefield, do you have a comment to 
make on Ms. Wadhams’ statement? 

Mr. Morefield. Overall on the historical process, I think in Flor¬ 
ida we would love to work together, and I think we are moving to¬ 
ward that way on that particular activity through what we are 
doing with our streamlining process. I think some of the issues that 
we see is the 106 process being historic, and then having to go back 
through again the same type of a process because of the 4(f) re¬ 
quirements of the USDOT. 

So I think there are some efficiencies if we can do it one time 
would be good. As she related to our data base, I think that that 
particular issue is going to be key to our process. Is it going to 
work? We have got a program. We have got the Internet-based sys¬ 
tem. We are going to have timeframes for agencies to put into their 
portion of the file, their comments. I think it is going to behoove 
the Department of Transportation to make sure this process is 
going to work, that we listen. We read those comments. We actu¬ 
ally meet with those folks when they have valid comments, and 
that we actually make some changes in the process. 

It is not going to work if we just gather comments and then, like 
the old highway and bridge companies or agencies of the past, we 
are the Department of Transportation, we need to take into ac¬ 
count those, work with those that have comments, and make sure 
that we do in fact change the projects so that when we get to the 
NEPA process, we have identified those issues that need to go 
through the formal process. Once we do that, hopefully the NEPA 
process, instead of taking 5 years will take something less because 
we have narrowed it down to those few critical issues. 
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So it behooves the Department of Transportation, who has got 
the overall responsibility, to make sure that we do something with 
these comments now that we are going to have them, on a timely 
basis. 

Senator Jeffords. I am afraid we are going to have to end in 
about 15-20 minutes, so I am going to ask one question and have 
your comments on the panel. 

Section 1309 of TEA-21 was Congress’ attempt to focus public 
policy toward improved transportation decisions, while still pro¬ 
tecting and enhancing the environment. It directed the Department 
of Transportation to work with the Federal resource agencies to im¬ 
prove the environmental decisionmaking process. As practitioners 
from the State and local governments and the private sector, what 
programs and policies developed by DOT have been most success¬ 
ful, and where can further improvements be made? 

Anybody want to start? Mr. Hales, go right ahead. 

Mr. Hales. One of the programs that I think is working particu¬ 
larly well because it does recognize—I know talking about land use 
here in the Senate and in the Congress is problematical, having a 
lot of people running and screaming from the room saying it is a 
local issue, but the ETA has recognized that unless a transit 
project really carries out a local land use plan, it is unlikely to ex¬ 
ceed its ridership estimates. Unlike a highway project, obviously a 
transit project is better and better if more people are using it. 

So in their new-starts criteria, which guide their selection of 
those projects for funding, they have incorporated in those criteria 
a land use criteria, as well as ones about ridership and cost-per- 
mile and so on. I think that merits-based approach, that naturally 
involves other agencies because the ETA, after all, is not in the 
land use planning business; tends to bring the other parties to the 
table and tends to assure that the projects that get funded are the 
ones that really do multi-objective, do accomplish multiple objec¬ 
tives, rather than simply the transportation objective. So I would 
commend those new-starts criteria as an example of how an agency 
can put those provisions into practice. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Kassoff? 

Mr. Kassoff. I think ironically the area I would say has been 
most successful is one which the environmental community cites as 
an area that would be in the greatest jeopardy if streamlining were 
implemented, and that is the area of public involvement. Through 
ISTEA, which transformed the philosophical basis, the philo¬ 
sophical approach to transportation planning, and TEA-21, which 
kept that philosophy intact, you have public involvement in the 
long-range planning process that produces area-wide plans and 
statewide plans. You have public involvement in the programming 
process that produces what is called the STPs and TIPs, which are 
the capital improvement programs. And then at the project level, 
when a project proceeds forward you have public involvement 
again. 

What transportation agencies are learning is that it can’t even 
end at the planning and environmental stage, right down through 
construction, particularly when you are impacting people with con¬ 
struction, that public involvement process actually helps the agen¬ 
cy get its job done. 
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So I think the public involvement process, while not perfect and 
there is always room for improvement, has been one of the great 
successes in this country. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Wadhams? 

Ms. Wadhams. I would say the enhancements program in TEA- 
21 (originally ISTEA). I mentioned this earlier, I think because it 
did really effect a cultural shift in agencies of transportation, and 
allowed them to incorporate the idea of enhancements, not just 
pavement, bridges, new highways, but ideas of community, how 
you are affecting community, and building highways not for happy 
cars, as I said, but for people and communities. I think the en¬ 
hancements program has been very, very successful and I would 
encourage that it be maintained and increased even. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Morefield. 

Mr. Morefield. One of the things that, not just in the environ¬ 
mental area, but overall the EHWA, speaking specifically about 
them, is that their delegation for more responsibilities down to the 
division level in the States—they have done that. That has been 
working out great. We have been getting answers and a lot more 
decisions made on a lot quicker basis, whether it be design issues, 
environmental issues or whatever. So I think the delegation of 
some of the decisions that heretofore had been in Washington level 
or even at the regional level, giving it to the State EHWA division 
has worked out extremely well. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Murray? 

Ms. Murray. There are actually a couple of things that I would 
like to cite of things that USDOT has done that have been tremen¬ 
dous. You heard about the TE projects. They are fabulous. I abso¬ 
lutely agree. Some of that is reflective of their approach these days 
to be more flexible in allowing the State DOTs to determine how 
money is spent. It no longer has to fit in very rigid rules. That in¬ 
creases our ability to respond to the public, to respond to the envi¬ 
ronment, to respond to the communities. 

Quite frankly, I think it is something that Eederal Highway, and 
certainly USDOT should be complimented for because States have 
said all along, give us the money, let us make the decision, we will 
do what is right for the States. I think that has happened. 

One program we did not talk about at all is the TCSP program. 
We have four TCSP projects that we are doing in New Hampshire, 
and if you want to talk about the ultimate public involvement at 
the community level, that is those four projects. One of them began 
3 years ago in the capital city of Concord. It is not a State DOT 
project. It is the city’s in partnership with us and in partnership 
with USDOT. The first step was community-wide envisioning. Be¬ 
lieve it or not, we turned out over 10,000 people in the course of 
a summer to come in and talk about, this is what Concord looks 
like today; what do you want it to look like in the year 2020? They 
were energized. They were enthusiastic. And New Hampshire has 
a long tradition of building things on the back of volunteers. Once 
again, we did it and we got their input. 

We are now moving to phase two, where we have said, OK, you 
have defined the vision, you have said what you want your neigh¬ 
borhoods and your villages within the city to look like. Let’s start 
moving forward and putting things on the ground. Again, the flexi- 
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bility that Federal Highway and USDOT and in fact Congress in 
creating this program gave to the States I think is a wonderful op¬ 
portunity to bring in those local land use discussions. But before 
I leave that project, I do want to say very quickly that as we set 
up the board of directors, for lack of a better word, that will be 
overseeing phase two, we reached out to the environmental commu¬ 
nity—public, private. State and Federal—and we had a Federal 
agency that has declined to participate because they do not—the 
meetings are at night, and they are too far away from home, and 
they will reserve their comments until phase two is complete and 
we move to phase three. That is so damaging to the over 10,000 
people that have been involved. 

The final thing that I would have to say with USDOT is I think 
along with the State, they got it when you told us. Congress told 
us to get out there, be more involved, be more inclusive. The flexi¬ 
bility that they now allow the States to make their decision on how 
their funds are spent and how they interact with the public and 
the communities is reflective of that. So there are successes. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is a really important hearing today, and I really have en¬ 
joyed getting the different perspectives of those of you here at the 
table. 

My first questions is, would you like us to move on with this be¬ 
fore we wait until the end of next year and deal with the reauthor¬ 
ization of TEA, fresh TEA or whatever we are going to call it? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Voinovich. Just yes or no. Is there unanimity about mov¬ 
ing forward with this and not waiting until the end of next year? 

Ms. Murray. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I am going to answer 
from my perspective, and certainly I can only offer my opinion. I 
think certainly from my perspective, there is a need to get on with 
this. We have talked about it, we have talked about it. We are frus¬ 
trating the public. Quite frankly, on the Interstate 93 project, we 
have a crash rate that is totally unacceptable. It is not unusual on 
a daily basis to have an eight to 12 car crash, with injuries, with 
bodily injuries. The air is affected. Everything in those folks’ qual¬ 
ity of life was affected, but above all safety. We need to get on with 
it. 

Senator Voinovich. You are just saying, get on with it. All right. 
Anybody who does not think we should get on with it? Anybody? 
Ms. Wadhams? 

Ms. Wadhams. I feel it is working in Vermont, the way we have 
approached our historic preservation reviews. I am hesitant about, 
if you mean get on with it, looking at enacting legislation to open 
up section 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act of 1966, be¬ 
cause I really do feel that we have proven that you do not need leg¬ 
islative action to address that issue. So my only caution is there 
are some things I think with good faith effort and good leadership 
on the part of the people in the agencies of transportation. Federal 
highways, AASHTO, to really try to come up with good guidance 
or a regulatory solution, rather than a legislative solution in that 
case. I think it is hard to mandate change. 
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I think it is important to—I like the idea of looking at different 
best case examples and working on those, and finding ways to en¬ 
courage other States to do what you have heard about today. When 
I went to a conference in Kentucky a few months ago on transpor¬ 
tation and historic preservation, I was swamped with people that 
were very interested in what we were doing and how to do it and 
how did you make it work. And people have asked if I could come 
to their State, or send them information and talk about what it 
was we did. I am not sure legislation is always the answer to affect 
streamlining. I think there may be other ways, and I would be very 
hesitant to open up 4(f) to a legislative change. 

Senator Voinovich. Go ahead. Yes, Mr. Kassoff? 

Mr. Kassoff. I would like to comment on that, because first, we 
think it is essential to move on. There are many other issues in re¬ 
authorization, particularly funding issues, that could overwhelm 
this particular issue if we wait. 

Senator Voinovich. We ought to spend our time figuring out 
where to get the money, and the rest of it gets in the . . . 

Mr. Kassoff. And just a different perspective on 4(f)—I had the 
occasion yesterday to be in a meeting with one of Ms. Wadhams’ 
colleagues who is a State historic preservation officer, who offered 
a different perspective and one that I share, that often historic 
preservation goals are blocked as a result of 4(f) because the 4(f) 
tag is so onerous that State agencies would avoid an impact that 
a private owner could create on that same property without any 
difficulty, and there would be no mitigation. If 4(f) is looked at in 
the context of 106, you see sheer duplication and a lot of non-com¬ 
mon sense solutions. So I am afraid I have a different perspective 
on the 4(f) issue. 

Senator Voinovich. The thing is that what I would be interested 
in is the categorizing of these things. No. 1 is, those of you who 
have had good experiences, getting back to the question I asked the 
first panel, have there been any regulations, laws that have im¬ 
peded your ability to achieve what you have wanted to achieve by 
just sitting at a table and having good interpersonal skills and hav¬ 
ing consensus and getting everybody at the table? That is one 
thing. The second thing then becomes, what are the techniques 
that you have used—Ms. Wadhams—to bring people—now, you 
have put your historic preservation people over in the Department 
of Transportation—no? 

Ms. Wadhams. No, they have their own historic preservation 
staff in the . . . 

Senator Voinovich. OK, but they have, and they are competent 
people. In effect, you have kind of given your proxy there because 
you have the confidence that those people will do a good job and 
they are there, and that helps out. 

I think one of the things that a lot of people do not understand 
is it takes a lot of time to do these things, doesn’t it? I know it took 
us—we have a transportation track, transportation resource alloca¬ 
tion. It took us almost 4 years to put the standards together. Now, 
the President is looking around for priority projects. All he has to 
do is come to Ohio. We have got them. We know exactly what they 
are and we have objective standards in order to determine them, 
rather than arbitrary, so that the next Governor comes in and says. 
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“I am going to build that highway.” That took a lot of work, of get¬ 
ting everybody involved to agree on what the standards should be. 

So the issue then becomes, what are the best practices that you 
have put in place, Mr. Hales and Ms. Wadhams, and others, that 
facilitate that? And then the issue then is, is it the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility to have seminars, like Ms. Wadhams you 
went to one in Tennessee about historical preservation, to do that, 
to get that message out there. In other words, Mr. Chairman, we 
have to concentrate on the stuff that really impedes the process 
from going forward, but after that, it looks to me like the magic 
here in so many areas is how do people get together and do the job. 
And then the next issue, and I am going to ask you to comment 
on some of these, is like the National—I am past chairman of the 
National Governors Association, and one of the things that we cre¬ 
ated when I was chairman was our best practices. They wanted to 
call it the Department of Innovations, and I said I am not inter¬ 
ested in innovations, because many people announce innovations, 
and 5 years later nothing has happened. I want to know what has 
worked. Would it be the National Governors Association or the 
AASHTO? Somebody has got to get out there in this area, and it 
may not be the Federal Government, that is going to pull people 
together. There is enough synergy among various groups here that 
maybe they could take on that challenge. I think that might do 
more to move things ahead than the new regs and the laws. 

I will stop. Would you comment on what I have just mentioned? 

Mr. Hales. I will take a stab at that first. Senator Voinovich. 

To your first question, are there laws or Federal law that has 
really gotten in our way in the 10 years that I have been involved 
in projects in Portland. The short answer to that question is no, at 
least in terms of environmental review. Actually, the only Federal 
requirement that I can think of that really cramped our style on 
a project was that we built a new street car line in downtown Port¬ 
land, primarily as a development tool for a new district that we 
have created there. It is a great real estate success story, as well 
as a transportation success. That project would not have passed 
muster through the conventional FTA process because the neigh¬ 
borhood that it was about to serve did not exist yet, so you could 
not do a ridership estimate, and we wanted to buy vehicles from 
the Czech Republic, and therefore could not meet the U.S. content 
requirements for manufacturing. So we built that project with local 
money. So maybe that is the result the Federal Government would 
prefer, but if we want to fund those kinds of projects, some kind 
of small start or—I hate to use that overused word again—innova¬ 
tive projects provision in the next TEA bill I think could encourage 
those kinds of fairly quickly developed, inexpensive and very effec¬ 
tive projects. 

To your idea about best practices and some kind of collaborative 
effort, perhaps through the organizations involved, I think it is a 
very good idea. I think although I was involved in the National 
League of Cities and in fact was the President of my State League 
of Cities, I have not found the conventional structure of the asso¬ 
ciations, as good as they are, to be a good source of that kind of 
information exchange because they tend to be too insular—this pro¬ 
fessional association, that government association. I think some 
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kind of collaborative effort among them would really be a good idea 
and I hope we can do that. 

Senator Voinovich. Maybe I can do that because I am the only 
person in the history of the United States who was President of the 
National League of Cities and chairman of the National Governors 
Association, so maybe we can get them together and bang their 
heads and see if we can’t get them to work together on this. 

Mr. Hales. I suspect they will return your phone calls, Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Morefield. If I might. Senator, on the best practices, I think 
with the Florida Department of Transportation, we try and do that 
across the board. We try to benchmark other agencies, whether it 
is a highway agency or a sister agency in-state or out of state, 
whether it is a financial issue or engineering issue. I think in this 
case, certainly I have heard enough here today that I have got 
enough ideas to go back to have our historic officer contact 
Vermont and talk about certain things. But also in benchmarking, 
I think you do also have to look at the processes. If you do not con¬ 
tinually look at the processes to improve the processes, I think you 
get a lot of that out when you benchmark. That means you go back 
and take a look at your processes. I think NEPA is a process; the 
4(f) is a process, and the 106 is a process. So I am not saying you 
need to go out and change it, but I think it does behoove anyone 
when you are talking about best practices to take a look at the 
processes you are best practicing, and there may be some legisla¬ 
tive changes and/or rule changes, because primarily the only con¬ 
cerns that I have noted over the years—obviously, I do not agree 
with every, with all due respect, law that Congress or our State 
legislature passed—^but most of the problems that we have is in the 
agencies that do the implementing rules. What they put into it is 
not in the law—that gives us a lot of problems. 

Senator Voinovich. Efficient transportation decisionmaking proc¬ 
ess—have you done any projects yet underneath that? 

Mr. Morefield. We have got some pilot projects and everyone is 
going in the system, as I said. As of the middle of next year, we 
will have to go through this process. As we update the TIPs, we 
will be doing that. 

Senator Voinovich. One other point, if you would continue to 
comment on it—I was very disturbed that you have indicated that 
you g:ot everybody together, Ms. Murray, and that the Eederal 
agencies were not willing to sit at the table. Mr. Chairman, that 
may be a problem because if we are going to gain consensus and 
get things, it seems to me that if the community is willing to get 
together at the table, that any Eederal agencies that are involved 
ought to have representation there so that they have input in the 
beginning of the process. You thought you worked out something 
good, and they came back and said, no, we do not like this; it didn’t 
do the thing; spend $50 million, it didn’t do the thing. It seems to 
me that if they had been there initially at the time that you started 
the discussion, that probably would not have occurred—either that 
or you got it out on the table earlier and then you would have 
started talking about it, or they would have seen that there were 
some other things that were there that maybe would have satisfied 
the wetland problem. Would you comment on that? 
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Ms. Murray. Yes, Senator, that is a very good observation that 
you have made. We have monthly meetings with the resource agen¬ 
cies on the State and Federal level—monthly meetings where all of 
our projects as they develop are discussed. In addition to that, we 
invite all of the resource agencies to come out as we update our 10- 
year plan, which we do every 2 years as other States do. We have 
found that the response from the environmental agencies, whether 
they be regulatory or private, is minimal to those attempts. We set 
aside a fair amount of our planning money every year to do what 
we call corridor studies. As a matter of fact, we have one going on 
with Vermont and Maine, because we share a lot of things. We 
have been out in numerous public settings talking about the poten¬ 
tial of what is the future of Route 2. The environmental commu¬ 
nities have not come to those meetings. 

So we are out in the public. We are talking about engaging with 
them on land use discussions, on what their vision is for the future. 
We put all this effort into it, and we have been at that one for 
about 2.5 years. Now, if the resource agencies in turn come back 
and say, no, we do not agree with that, then I think we have se¬ 
verely let the public down, because they thought they were hearing 
from one voice. 

The other issue that I have seen, unfortunately, is positions that 
are taken early in a project development by a resource agency, a 
regulator, do not last to the next phase. That is, again, you talk 
about a way to waste time, if you get past a certain point, work 
on a project for 5 years, and then you hear, you did not get the pur¬ 
pose and need right, and you have to go back and start over—that 
frustration is huge. I do think that you highlighted a real weak¬ 
ness. If we are going to get out there, we are trying to improve how 
we are doing business. We need the others to engage, make deci¬ 
sions, stick to those decisions, and don’t revisit those decisions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you all. It has been very helpful testi¬ 
mony, and this is an extremely important area as we move into the 
future to make sure we can expedite, as well as do things better. 

So thank you, and the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to re¬ 
convene at the call of the chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these continuing hearings on the reauthor¬ 
ization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century—TEA-21—and I’d 
like to join you in welcoming our witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue of expediting the completion of federally funded highway 
construction and mass transit projects is an important one. I am extremely con¬ 
cerned that this can often he an expensive and time-consuming process that discour¬ 
ages the completion of valuable road and rail projects. As someone who represents 
the most densely populated State in the Nation, I can state to the need we have 
for quick help for the traffic problems that we face. 

I want to see things go faster. I know that the witnesses appearing before the 
committee today all want to see things go faster. But we need to make sure that 
we do not turn our backs on the strides we have made in protecting the environ¬ 
ment over the past 30 years—on the land, in the air and in the water. 

Congress enacted streamlining provisions in TEA-21. We need to consider the ef¬ 
fects of these provisions within the reauthorization process. But we also need to con¬ 
sider the progress that is being made on the State level because it is usually State 
Departments of Transportation that are responsible for the completion of environ- 
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mental documents. I was heartened, for example, to see in a report from the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation that all 50 States have adopted or initiated agreements for 
streamlining environmental review. I look forward to hearing from the witnesses 
today as to what has been accomplished and what can still be done. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion we need to focus on an inclusive process that con¬ 
siders the views of all stakeholders and brings them all together in an expedited 
process that does not sacrifice environmental protection. I look forward to working 
with the committee to see such an approach happen. 


Statement of Hon. Bob Smith, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Hampshire 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome to our witnesses. 

Progress on implementing the TEA-21 Environmental Streamlining provisions. 
Section 1309, has been a challenge. TEA-21 was authorized over 4 years ago, and 
implementing regulations have not yet been issued. 

On their own initiative, with support from DOT, a number of States have devel¬ 
oped improved project delivery and environmental management systems, dem¬ 
onstrating that Section 1309 is not only a laudable goal but a practical reality. 

I believe we all recognize that delays in the delivery of highway projects can cause 
severe economic impact, increased congestion and accidents, and higher construction 
costs. 

In addition to the States and DOT, other Federal agencies, especially those under 
EPW jurisdiction (Corps, EPA, Fish and Wildlife Service) must do better to make 
streamlining a priority. 

So I am very pleased that President Bush issued this executive order which I be¬ 
lieve will make huge strides in implementing the fundamental elements of section 
1309, including: 

• Integrated review of environmental regulations or concurrent reviews; 

• Full and early participation by all relevant agencies; 

• Coordinated time schedules; and, 

• Dispute resolution procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include a copy of Executive Order ti¬ 
tled “Environmental Stewardship and Transportation Infrastructure Project Re¬ 
views,” dated September 18, in the record of this hearing. 

I would also like to acknowledge today some important work being undertaken 
by the Western Governor’s Association, and led by Governors Leavitt of Utah and 
Ktzhaber of Oregon, to reform the NEPA process. 

This effort is called “Enlibra” and being undertaken in a growing number of 
States. At the heart of “Enlibra” is a set of principles that I believe could help guide 
our effort to streamline highway project delivery and improve environmental stew¬ 
ardship. 

These principles provide a common-sense approach to making progress on stream¬ 
lining and improving our protection of the environment. 

They emphasize the need to reward results (project construction and environ¬ 
mental stewardship), and not red-tape process and procedures. 

They recognize the need to promote collaboration, not polarization; and the need 
to support national standards yet allow flexibility for local solutions. 

They also promote basic conservative principles of sound science and economics. 

I ask unanimous consent to include a copy of the Enlibra principles in the record 
of this hearing. 

Lastly, I’d like to make a few remarks about New Hampshire’s 1-93 highway wid¬ 
ening. 

The widening of 1-93 is the State’s highway priority project. It experiences daily 
rush-hour congestion and there are serious safety concerns. 

In 2000, Congress designated 1-93 a National Environmental Streamlining Pilot 
Project. 

I’d like to applaud Carol Murray and the other members of the 1-93 Board of Di¬ 
rectors, which was created to develop a streamlined and environmental sound 
project. 

Your efforts have led to greater trust, reduced delays, and provided for a rapid 
dispute resolution process. 

It is unfortunate, however, that U.S. EPA cannot join the other agencies in either 
a consensus or negotiated package of wetlands mitigation and continues to demand 
that DOT purchase over $50 million (dollars) worth of land for conservation. 

I do not want to see transportation projects used as a back door to fund Federal 
conservation programs. 
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This certainly appears unreasonable, and I hope today’s hearing will provide us 
guidance for how we may resolve this, and other streamlining issues. 

ENLIBRA PRINCIPLES 

• National Standards, Neighborhood Solutions—Assign Responsibilities at the 
Right Level 

NEPA is basically sound—the Act does not need to be changed. Local areas, how¬ 
ever, need flexibility, with accountability, to address local environmental, economic 
and social conditions. 

• Collaboration, Not Polarization—Use Collaborative Processes to Break Down 
Barriers and Find Solutions 

Increase public involvement early in the transportation planning and NEPA proc¬ 
ess, and close legal loopholes used for disruptive and special interest lawsuits. Col¬ 
laborative approaches produce longer-term solutions and save money. 

• Reward Results, Not Programs—Move to a Performance-Based System 

Eliminate unnecessary paperwork and procedures, while rewarding better ac¬ 
countability, environmental protection and faster transportation project delivery. 

• Science For Facts, Process for Priorities—Separate Subjective Choices from Ob¬ 
jective Data Gathering 

Use sound science, engineering and economics to assess the impact of transpor¬ 
tation projects on the environment and economy. Increase State and local use of GIS 
to provide better location information on environmental and historical resources. 

• Markets Before Mandates—Pursue Economic Incentives Whenever Appropriate 

Market incentives can encourage more cost-effective and sustainable solutions to 

the environmental impacts of transportation projects 

• Change A Heart, Change A Nation—Environmental Understanding is Crucial 

Ultimately, environmental protection depends on the transportation choices peo¬ 
ple make every day. Government has a role in educating people about the impact 
their transportation choices have on the environment. 

• Recognition of Benefits and Costs—Make Sure All Decisions Affecting Infra¬ 
structure, Development and Environment are Fully Informed 

Decisions should be guided by an assessment of the true environmental and trans¬ 
portation costs and benefits. These assessments, with equal consideration of non- 
qualitative factors, can illustrate the advantages of different options. 

• Solutions Transcend Political Boundaries—Use Appropriate Geographic Bound¬ 
aries for Environmental Problems 

Focusing on the natural boundaries, or watershed, of the transportation project 
can help insure that the full range of scientific, economic, and political factors and 
interests are taken into consideration. 


Statement of Hon. Emil H. Frankel, Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
Policy, U.S. Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss the issues of transportation project delivery and environmental stewardship. 

Ensuring that important transportation projects are completed as quickly as pos¬ 
sible is one of the top priorities for all of us at the Department of Transportation, 
as I know it is for members of this committee. Transportation system users too are 
becoming more and more frustrated with a process they perceive to be overly labo¬ 
rious and cumbersome. Growing congestion is fueling this frustration. This Depart¬ 
ment has already made great strides in the area of streamlining the project develop¬ 
ment process while protecting the environment, and the reauthorization of the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) presents an excellent op¬ 
portunity to review and refine those efforts. 

There are a multitude of factors that impact the timing of project delivery, from 
the planning process to construction techniques to environmental issues. Issues con¬ 
fronted in one project will often vary substantially from the issues confronted in an¬ 
other seemingly similar project. Many problems are local in nature and thus de¬ 
mand local solutions. The Federal Government’s role in creating project delays is 
frequently minor, although occasionally it is not. Unfortunately, the nature and 
complexity of the issues mean that blanket solutions have proved very elusive. That 
is not to say that progress cannot be made. In fact, this Department’s expansive ef¬ 
forts have brought positive change. Progress has always required great efforts, and 
the area of transportation project delivery is no different. 

While this testimony will focus heavily on the environmental aspect of project de¬ 
livery, it is important to note that advancements have been made in streamlining 
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other aspects transportation project development. A few of those advancements are 
discussed later in the testimony. 

Environmental Streamlining 

Secretary Mineta noted to this committee back in January that one of the goals 
of the Department’s reauthorization proposal will be to increase the efficiency of our 
infrastructure while retaining environmental protections that enhance our quality 
of life. Transportation agencies realize today, more than ever, that environmental 
stewardship is a critical part of how we do business. 

Public expectations and demands for transportation solutions today, not 10 years 
from now, are understandable, given the magnitude and pervasiveness of America’s 
transportation problems. Equally understandable is the public’s desire for environ¬ 
mentally sensitive ways of doing business. Sometimes these two societal goals work 
in conflict. Environmental streamlining and stewardship is the term used for a new 
way of doing business that brings together the timely delivery of transportation 
projects with the protection and enhancement of the environment. In essence, it is 
a rejection of the false choice so often presented between adding transportation ca¬ 
pacity and protecting our environment. 

In its simplest terms, environmental streamlining consists of cooperatively estab¬ 
lishing realistic project development timeframes among the transportation and envi¬ 
ronmental agencies, and then working together cooperatively to adhere to those 
timeframes. Because major transportation projects are affected by dozens of Federal, 
State, and local environmental requirements administered by a multitude of agen¬ 
cies, improved interagency cooperation is critical to the success of environmental 
streamlining. 

The Department has worked extremely hard to solidify relevant interagency part¬ 
nerships through a series of actions that include pilot efforts, process reinvention, 
alternative dispute resolution, and a focus on performance evaluation. We can and 
will do more. 

TEA-21 

TEA-21 has also been crucial in encouraging meaningful streamlining and stew¬ 
ardship. The objectives of TEA-21’s streamlining section 1309 were to: expedite 
transportation project delivery; integrate review and permitting processes to identify 
key decision points and potential conflicts as early as possible; encourage full and 
early participation by all relevant agencies that must review a highway construction 
or transit project or issue a permit, license or opinion relating to the project; coordi¬ 
nate time schedules for agencies to act on project decisions; establish dispute resolu¬ 
tion procedures to address unresolved project issues; and to improve decisionmaking 
under the NEPA. 

Consistent with the mandate of Section 1309, the Department has taken a series 
of administrative actions to enhance environmental streamlining. The fiscal year 
2002 Department of Transportation Appropriations Conference Report, of November 
30, 2001, directed FHWA to report on agency streamlining efforts by January 2, 
2002. In January, we submitted a report to Congress that summarized many of the 
steps the FHWA has taken to enhance environmental streamlining: 

From 1999 to 2001, the median time for completing environmental review for 
projects requiring an Environmental Impact Statement decreased by 1 year (from 
five and a half years to four and a half years). This reflects respectable progress 
for projects that are most complex, challenging and have significant impacts. These 
constitute less than 3 percent of all federally funded surface transportation projects. 

This year, FHWA has set internal goals to continue to decrease the review time 
for all projects requiring rigorous environmental analysis. This would be accom¬ 
plished through negotiated project timeframes with each State DOT and FHWA di¬ 
vision office and consultation with review agencies. FHWA has put an Environ¬ 
mental Data tracking system in place to track review times on an ongoing basis. 
FWHA expects to have a solid data base within the first year. 

Fifty States have adopted initiatives for streamlining that clarify, amend, or re¬ 
invent the project development process. At least 24 States have focused their proc¬ 
ess redesign efforts on integrating planning and National Environment Policy Act 
(NEPA) activities. 

A number of these initiatives have evolved into major process reinventions that 
FHWA has supported with streamlining funds as well as technical assistance. Not 
only are environmental concerns integrated into the long range planning process, 
the processes themselves and the agency reviews and comments are conducted elec¬ 
tronically. This cuts review time and makes the web-based process transparent and 
accessible to the public. 
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Using TEA-21 authority, 34 States have agreed to provide personnel to State and 
Federal environmental agencies for the purposes of expediting reviews. The Depart¬ 
ment is very encouraged by the efforts. FHWA has now finalized guidance for using 
these arrangements, as well as documented the lessons learned for viewing by all 
States. The guidance includes a template that other States can easily adapt and 
modify for their use. 

Twenty-nine States have adopted agreements to merge the FHWA NEPA process 
and the Clean Water Act permitting process administered by the USACOE. This 
eliminates what can be a duplicative process. FHWA is working with the Corps to 
modernize merger agreements already in place and update agency policy directives 
and clarifications that will help foster new NEPA merger agreements. 

Forty-one States have created some level of delegated authority for historic re¬ 
sources that allows many projects to be processed quickly. This also frees up Federal 
and State resources to focus on complex issues. Vermont’s efforts in this area are 
to be commended, and their approach sets the standard nationwide. 

FHWA’s streamlining website, www.fhwa.dot.gov/environment/strmlng/index.htm, 
has proven to be a key medium for communication on these topics. It includes an 
inventory of best practices and a catalogue of State efforts and national activities. 
A new “Success Story” is featured each month, and feedback from our stakeholders 
has been very positive. Links to other key sites (e.g., AASHTO Center for Environ¬ 
mental Excellence) will make the website more interactive and provide access to 
very useful resources. 

Successful environmental streamlining requires fostering good working relation¬ 
ships across a number of organizational lines. These relationships allow for the de¬ 
velopment and establishment of reasonable and realistic schedules for advancing 
major projects. It is important for the Department to facilitate agreement by Federal 
agencies on timeframes for conducting reviews and granting approvals. Working to¬ 
gether in partnerships, combining a full range of Federal, State, and local officials 
and interest groups, will lead to reasonable ways to meet the Nation’s transpor¬ 
tation needs, while being good stewards of the environment. A wonderful example 
has been Senator Smith’s efforts to initiate a successful partnering model in NH 
that has fostered the examination and exploration of improved and more efficient 
approaches to mitigation while adhering to deadlines. 

Pursuant to a national memorandum of understanding signed among Federal 
agencies, DOT and other agencies have worked to further progress on a coordinated 
environmental process to expedite Federal highway and transit projects. The agen¬ 
cies have developed interagency action plans. We are on track for the successful im¬ 
plementation of our 2002 priority items adopted by the Federal Interagency groups. 
Our activities in this regard include: 

1. Securing commitments from Federal agencies to develop national templates for 
regional general permits, NEPA/404 mergers. National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966 Section 106 delegations/testing of alternative procedures. Section 4(f) pro¬ 
grammatic agreements, and Endangered Species Act programmatic agreements; 

2. Encouraging and supporting watershed-based approaches to environmental 
stewardship implementation/oversight through a best practices scan, and innovative 
mitigation pilots. 

3. Supporting research priorities that emphasize flexible mitigation for habitat 
connectivity. 

4. Meiximizing staff resources using cross training, interagency workshops, devel¬ 
opment and shared uses of data bases such as GIS maps of environmental re¬ 
sources, tribal interests and transportation facilities; 

5. Defining specific FHWA performance measures for streamlining and steward¬ 
ship. We have invited other Federal agencies to work with us to develop measures 
that demonstrate how they have aided the implementation of successful project de¬ 
livery. 

6. Continuing to add to our baseline studies on national timeframes for environ¬ 
mental reviews. A supplemental study on major projects completed from 1990-95 
is underway. This will validate our historical baseline data and help us to better 
isolate which variables may add time to the process. We are also expecting an initial 
assessment of streamlining implementation progress from both environmental and 
transportation frontline professionals some time this fall. This Gallup Organization 
managed research project will help define expectations and definitions of success 
and measures of quality. 

In addition, we are implementing actions to streamline the environmental review 
of airport projects. Secretary Mineta’s May 2001 report to Congress on the Environ¬ 
mental Review of Airport Improvement Projects concluded that reducing environ¬ 
mental delays should be addressed in areas of resource, process, product, and inter¬ 
agency coordination. FAA is implementing administrative initiatives outlined in the 
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report. These include establishing expert teams to expedite environmental reviews 
for critical airport capacity projects, allocating more resources to environmental re¬ 
views, maximizing the use of consultant resources, expanding the list of projects 
with minimal impacts that don’t need detailed environmental review, issuing guid¬ 
ance to streamline reviews, better interagency coordination and cooperation, and a 
guide to best practices. 

Environmental Stewardship 

When the first President Bush set a national “no-net loss” wetlands policy to stop 
a decades-long history of cumulative losses, FHWA set a target of 1.5 acres replaced 
for every acre adversely affected by highway projects. Our recent performance fig¬ 
ures show that we are exceeding that target by a substantial margin, providing over 
two acres of replacement wetland for every acre taken. To our knowledge, no other 
public or private entity is setting goals as ambitious as ours or is tracking their wet¬ 
lands performance as we are. 

To date, we have invested over $11 billion dollars to improve air quality in areas 
that do not, or did not, meet Federal air quality standards under the Congestion 
Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program, or CMAQ. These funds have 
furthered air quality improvement in a number of very important ways. They have 
helped to accelerate use of cleaner technologies by retrofitting, or replacing, heavily 
polluting trucks and buses. They have helped to further Intelligent Transportation 
Systems on the road and for transit, making our transportation system work better, 
smarter and cleaner. And they have helped to put in place alternatives to driving 
alone. No single source of funding has made a greater investment in clean air than 
CMAQ. 

Looking at the human environment, more money has been spent on historic pres¬ 
ervation from transportation funds than any other source. Historic preservation 
often leads to private investment far beyond the transportation investment. For ex¬ 
ample, the city of Meridian, Mississippi strategically used the $7 million rehabilita¬ 
tion of the Meridian, Mississippi Union Station for reuse as a multi-modal transpor¬ 
tation center to leverage over $10 million in private investment in the depot district. 

As we look ahead, we see a number of possible environmental stewardship oppor¬ 
tunities to pursue in collaboration with transportation and environmental col¬ 
leagues. We are providing funds and staff assistance to the new American Associa¬ 
tion of State Highway Transportation Officials (AASHTO) Center for Environmental 
Excellence. Working in partnership with the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) and with involvement from other Federal agencies, the Center will promote 
the use of environmental management systems by transportation agencies, as a sys¬ 
tematic way of institutionalizing environmental stewardship. 

We have provided Texas with funds to support their streamlining efforts to de¬ 
velop a Geographic Information Systems (GIS) based mapping and environmental 
management system that is helping State and Federal agencies to devise the best 
protection, conservation and mitigation strategies for the entire 1,000-mile section 
of the 1-69 North American Free Trade Agreement corridor project within Texas. 
The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers (USACOE) are consolidating their reviews and comments so that Texas 
will have just one set of comments from each agency. This action is greatly facili¬ 
tated by the coordination, training and development of those management efforts we 
are funding. 

We have asked FHWA division offices to help establish at least 30 exemplary eco¬ 
system initiatives around the country during the next 5 years. When we say “exem¬ 
plary,” we are looking for initiatives that raise the bar, that push the boundaries. 
Such initiatives will result in project delivery efficiencies through mitigation and 
conservation measures that are defined for regions or corridors and for which credits 
are applied to types of projects, or within specific transportation corridors. 

Endangered species habitat conservation plans fall in this category and so do 
large-scale studies of migration patterns by large mammals and ways to minimize 
conflicts between the migration of people on the highways and the migration of ani¬ 
mals near and across highways. FHWA is working with Alaska to advance habitat 
connectivity and GIS data base mapping efforts that will significantly address 
human and wildlife mortality along critical habitat corridors for major freight, 
transportation and railroad corridors and effectively plan for future transportation 
improvements. 

FHWA and Federal Lands Highway offices are working with States to develop in¬ 
tegrated approaches to transportation and environmental planning and project de¬ 
velopment at the system level and supporting “context sensitive solutions” at the 
project level. Many States have embraced or are advancing these approaches. We 
will continue to facilitate the success of such endeavors. 
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Context-sensitive solutions are an effort to get all of the players to work together 
in an integrated fashion to ensure that transportation decisions are fully respectful 
of the community and the natural environment. In Montana, on US 93, the State 
Department of Transportation, Indian tribes, and local communities were able to 
come together with a context sensitive approach. Currently 26 States have some 
type of context sensitive design activities underway. 

Project Construction Innovations 

As I discussed above, aside from environmental issues, other problems can delay 
the completion of a project. Construction of a typical highway project generally takes 
from one to more than 5 years depending on the complexity, size and controversy 
of the project. Unforeseen and often uncontrollable circumstances impede construc¬ 
tion efficiency. There are, however, some fairly recent and significant advancements 
that have been made in the ways projects are constructed. 

Design I Build 

The most significant of these advancements is the design/build construction tech¬ 
nique. TEA-21 expanded and clarified the circumstances under which designA)uild 
projects may be advanced. At least 30 States have adopted the technique. Under the 
design/build concept, the contracting agency identifies the end result parameters 
and establishes the design criteria minimums. The prospective bidders then develop 
proposals that optimize their construction capabilities. Allowing the project design 
to be tailored to a contractor’s advantage provides flexibility to compensate for cost 
increases in one area through efficiencies in another. This concept allows the con¬ 
tractor to optimize his work force, equipment and scheduling. 

However, along with the increased flexibility, the contractor must also assume 
greater responsibility and risk. Because both design and construction are performed 
under the same contract, delays related to design error claims are eliminated, and 
the potential for other types of claims are greatly reduced. Recently, design/build 
projects have been authorized to include right-of-way (ROW) acquisition in addition 
to design and construction, creating a “turnkey” project for the State. Prior to this 
authorization, necessary ROW for design/build projects was typically provided by 
the State or local transportation agency. To include ROW acquisition services as 
part of the design/build approach, it must be allowed by State procedures for pro¬ 
curement of such services. From a State highway agency’s perspective, the potential 
time savings can be substantial. 

With generous cooperation from the States of South Carolina and Virginia, and 
the Transportation Corridor Agency, Orange County, California, the FHWA’s Office 
of Real Estate Services reviewed several design/build projects. We interviewed offi¬ 
cials from the State and FHWA Division offices, along with key individuals from the 
prime contractor’s team, to determine “best practices” and the extent of any prob¬ 
lems associated with these projects. As a result, the Department is now working 
with State and local transportation officials on the most effective means and times 
to implement a design/build approach. 

Cost-Plus-Time Bidding 

Another innovative construction approach is called cost-plus-time bidding, also re¬ 
ferred to as the A-i-B method. This is a procedure that selects the low bidder based 
on a monetary combination of the contract bid items (A) and the time (B) needed 
to complete the critical portion of the project. This procedure is intended to provide 
a contractual incentive for the contractor to minimize delivery time for high priority 
and congested roadways by offering incentives for early completion and assessing 
disincentives for late completion. 

Lane Rental 

Lane rental is the practice of charging the contractor a fee for occupying lanes 
or shoulders during construction. Charges are based on hourly or daily rates and 
can vary with time of day, amount of traffic, and other measures of user costs. Simi¬ 
lar to cost-plus-time bidding, lane rental provides strong contractual incentives for 
early completion. 

Major Project Oversight 

One cannot have a complete conversation about transportation project delivery 
without talking about the Department’s oversight role. Although TEA-21 directed 
extensive delegation of approval authorities to the States for most Federal-aid 
projects, FHWA’s oversight role on larger projects was enhanced. Section 1305(b) re¬ 
quires that projects with an estimated total cost of $1 billion or more submit an an¬ 
nual Finance Plan, based on detailed estimates of the cost to complete the project 
and on reasonable assumptions of future cost increases. 
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Projects subject to this requirement have been labeled “major” or “mega” projects. 
However, FHWA includes in the major project category those projects designated 
“major” projects by senior management due to their complexity or a high level of 
interest by the public, Congress, or the Administration. Finance plans may be re¬ 
quired for such projects even though their estimated total cost is less than $1 bil¬ 
lion. 

Over the past 10 years, the number of projects greater than $1 billion has grown 
and, at present, we have identified 14 active major projects across the country, in¬ 
cluding six that are at the stage of requiring an initial Finance Plan. 

FHWA now has the benefit of “lessons learned” from some of the early major 
projects—construction of the Boston Central ArteryATunnel (CA/T) project, recon¬ 
struction of 1-15 in Salt Lake City, and the management of the Alameda Corridor— 
and we are putting these lessons to work. We have seen that the primary cost driv¬ 
ers of major projects, from the Plans, Specifications, and Estimates stage to comple¬ 
tion of construction, are: (1) inflation, since many of these projects take years to 
complete; (2) phasing of the projects to use available funds; and (3) regional and na¬ 
tional economic trends, since these projects are such large economic investments 
and typically stretch the available technology and industry abilities. We know that 
the most common factor leading to cost increases and delays for all major projects, 
especially in 2001-2002, has been the annual adjustment of project schedules to fit 
actual revenues available. Currently, as a result of the national economic situation 
and revenue shortfalls. States are readjusting their statewide programs, in some 
cases stalling major projects. 

While cost overruns and schedule delays on major projects occasionally occur, we 
have seen notable successes as well. The Alameda Corridor project in Los Angeles, 
California, was a huge success in being completed on schedule and within budget. 
Also, the 1-15 reconstruction project in Salt Lake City, Utah, was completed ahead 
of schedule, well before the opening of the 2002 Winter Olympic Games. Although 
the CAAT has been the subject of many controversies, it has resulted in important 
engineering and technological advances. Engineering innovations included new solu¬ 
tions for tunnel ventilation systems that have also been used to reduce the costs 
on the Cumberland Gap Tunnel project. When complete, the CAAT will link air, sea, 
rail, bus, and subway facilities, to facilitate local and regional economic growth, 
while providing environmental benefits, reducing traffic congestion, and improving 
traffic safety. 

Our approach to improving management of major projects has been to continue 
to strengthen our oversight of all programs, while issuing certain specific require¬ 
ments for major projects within the framework of existing laws and taking into ac¬ 
count that each major project is unique in its complexity, sponsoring agencies, and 
contracting plans. This approach is consistent with the overall delivery of the 
EHWA program as a federally assisted. State-administered program. 

FHWA Stewardship and Oversight Policy 

Implementation of the restated EHWA Stewardship and Oversight Policy (issued 
June 2001) underpins all of our major project oversight actions. A key element in 
implementing the policy is to emphasize that all federally funded projects are sub¬ 
ject to Federal oversight, even where State agencies have title 23 project approval 
authorities. FHWA has also committed to conducting risk assessments with States 
to identify strengths, areas needing improvement, and then prioritizing oversight 
activities accordingly. FHWA will trust, but verify. We must have confidence in the 
quality of a State’s products and processes, or we must work with the State to 
achieve appropriate improvement. 

The Plan for Oversight and Management of Major Transportation Projects (issued 
October 5, 2001), provides that improved management of major projects will rely on 
the sound implementation of the restated FHWA Stewardship and Oversight Policy, 
FHWA technical assistance and technology deployment, dissemination of best prac¬ 
tices information, industry and agency partnership activities, and specific initiatives 
for major projects in response to recommendations of the DOT Task Force on the 
Oversight of Large Infrastructure Projects (Report issued December 2000). The Divi¬ 
sion offices have lead responsibility for the delivery of FHWA programs and are as¬ 
sisted in oversight of major projects by the Major Project Team within FHWA Head¬ 
quarters. The Divisions are building on a foundation already in place that consists 
of existing FHWA/State Stewardship agreements, the documented State project de¬ 
velopment and financial procedures, and the FHWA Financial Plan Guidance 
(issued May 2000). In addition, once a project is identified as a “major project” based 
on Division Office information, the Major Project Team begins tracking the project 
and increases FHWA Headquarters involvement following the environmental clear¬ 
ance of the selected alternative. Each major project will be reviewed at this stage 
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for unique features, or unique relationships between the project sponsors, that re¬ 
quire additional documentation to clarify responsibilities and ensure that sound 
planning and management is implemented. 

In response to the TEA-21 major project finance plan requirement, FHWA issued 
Financial Plan Guidance and, since then, the Division Offices and Headquarters 
have applied this guidance in the review of finance plans on seven projects. Key 
major project finance plan requirements include: project cost estimates must be pre¬ 
pared in “year of expenditure” dollars; agency accountability must be increased for 
the proposed financing in the plan; and significant changes to the project scope in 
the annual finance plan must be accurately disclosed. FHWA requires annual up¬ 
dates to the plans and obtains independent verification of the financial data pro¬ 
vided by the States in these plans. 

Conclusion 

The upcoming reauthorization of the Federal-aid highway program gives us an op¬ 
portunity to refine the appropriate Federal role in overseeing infrastructure 
projects, particularly the high-cost projects. As the Secretary has directed, we will 
focus on the management and performance of the system as a whole, while ensuring 
appropriate oversight for both project management and program performance. 

We will look for ways to encourage well-managed State programs, without adding 
additional layers of Federal requirements. Our oversight procedures must har¬ 
monize with our efforts to streamline project approvals and expedite project deliv¬ 
ery. 

The bottom line is: improve oversight and accountability for the expenditure of 
public funds, without negatively impacting the ability of States and local govern¬ 
ments to deliver their programs. Together with Congress, we will define what our 
role should be and how we carry out our responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you again for the oppor¬ 
tunity to testify before you today. I look forward to responding to any questions you 
may have. 


Statement of John Peter Suarez, Assistant Administrator for Enforcement 
AND Compliance Assurance, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am J.P Suarez, Assistant Admin¬ 
istrator for OECA. Thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss 
project delivery and environmental stewardship under the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). I understand the committee is particularly inter¬ 
ested in EPA’s contribution to the environmental streamlining called for in Section 
1309 of TEA-21. 

I am pleased to be here today as this is the first time I have testified before you 
since my confirmation. I look forward to a productive relationship with this com¬ 
mittee and to working with you as you consider reauthorization of the TEA-21 legis¬ 
lation. As you know, I am responsible for EPA’s National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) program. In addition to OECA, other EPA programs have an interest in 
various TEA-21 provisions, such as those related to congestion management and air 
quality. My remarks today will focus on how EPA has incorporated the provisions 
of Section 1309 into the NEPA program. 

EPA embraces the streamlining provisions of Section 1309. We are committed to 
working with our Federal and State partners to better serve the American people 
with faster yet environmentally sound, transportation decisions. We are bringing 
our special expertise to bear earlier in the transportation decisionmaking process to 
improve the quality of analysis, protect the environment, and speed project approv¬ 
als. We have put new staff in key positions: we hired a manager with Federal High¬ 
way Administration (FHWA) experience for EPA’s regional NEPA office in Cali¬ 
fornia; and, in Texas, another State with a large number of highway projects, the 
regional office placed an EPA NEPA employee in the Texas Department of Trans¬ 
portation (DOT) office. In several key States, we are able to provide more timely 
and sustained assistance on State priority projects thanks to the additional per¬ 
sonnel funded by State DOTs that Section 1309 allows. While it is too early in the 
process to measure time savings for many of these efforts, we are confident that we 
will be able to quantitatively demonstrate the value of these investments in the 
near future. 

Interstate Highway 69, a proposed 1600-mile across-America highway—from Mex¬ 
ico to our border with Canada—is a good example of EPA’s current effort to expedite 
a specific national priority project. Three EPA regions are coordinating with the 
FHWA and seven State DOTs to identify and resolve environmental issues at the 
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earliest possible stage. On February 22, 2002, the EPA Regions sent one set of co¬ 
ordinated and consistent pre-Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) technical com¬ 
ments to the many highway offices and Federal agencies working on project design. 
The EPA regions are also providing technical assistance to the State DOTs with geo¬ 
graphic mapping of sensitive resources to improve and streamline the environ¬ 
mental impact analyses. In fact, Arkansas estimates that in one recent case use of 
GIS and early coordination cut in half the time needed to complete the NEPA proc¬ 
ess. 

While EPA has devoted considerable energy to implementing Section 1309, we re¬ 
alize there needs to be more progress before we have a truly streamlined transpor¬ 
tation review process. Both we and our State partners recognize that it takes an 
up-front investment to produce a pay-off. Initially, having all the stakeholders at the 
table well ahead of the Draft ElS takes more time on the planning end. However, 
indications are that well-planned projects do move faster once the environmental 
documentation is completed. FHWA’s statistics show that 1 year has been shaved 
off the median time to process environmental documents for major projects since 
passage of TEA-21. And, we are encouraged that newer tools such as geographic 
information system analysis are starting to have a marked impact on the speed of 
the environmental analysis. 

As we work more closely than ever with FHWA and with the State DOTs, formal 
agreements are being cooperatively negotiated that set the stage for future early in¬ 
volvement and technical assistance on individual projects. Within a year of TEA- 
21’s enactment, EPA had expanded the model process developed with the mid-Atlan¬ 
tic States, FHWA and our other Federal and State partners to streamline the envi¬ 
ronmental review of transportation projects. The Mid-Atlantic Transportation and 
Environment Process, also known as the MATE Process, resulted in a formal agree¬ 
ment that commits all parties to a timely, cost-effective, and environmentally sound 
transportation project development process. This agreement is supported by specific 
project development and agreement steps and specified input and concurrence 
points to avoid future gridlock. The mid-Atlantic States are funding four EPA posi¬ 
tions through streamlining agreements between EPA and the individual States. 

In addition to the MATE process in the Mid-Atlantic, other EPA regional offices 
have signed a variety of streamlining agreements tailored to the needs of individual 
States. For example, last year EPA and the California DOT (CALTRANS) signed an 
MOU for the review of California’s priority transportation projects. TEA-21 substan¬ 
tially increased the number of transportation projects in California, and through 
this agreement CALTRANS ensures increased EPA early involvement in project 
planning and development. Early involvement reduces delays at the later stages of 
project review resulting from interagency disagreements. It also ensures that critical 
resource issues are identified and analyzed, which can reduce the time lost to third- 
party litigation on the adequacy of the NEPA documentation. This MOU followed 
a July 2000 agreement (the Mare Island Accord) which has resulted in improve¬ 
ments such as joint training of EPA and CALTRANS staff. Joint training has long¬ 
term benefits by ensuring that the staff in both agencies have a shared under¬ 
standing of each agency’s requirements and the analytical processes that are needed 
to ensure a review that will meet all statutory and regulatory requirements. 

Another outgrowth of the Mare Island Accord is a pilot project to which 
CALTRANS, EPA, FHWA and the Merced County Association of Governments have 
committed staff and funding. The Merced Partnership for Integrated Planning will 
update the STET regional transportation plan taking into account environmental re¬ 
quirements; this project is supported with a geographic information system analysis 
and is intended to become the model for regional transportation planning California- 
wide. 

In Oregon, EPA and the State have formally agreed to prescribe and implement 
a specific process for resource agency involvement and streamlining. And, after the 
Washington State Legislature passed its Environmental Permit Streamlining Act 
last year, EPA became an active partner in developing and implementing stream¬ 
lined processes in that State. Additionally, EPA is serving as a cooperating agency 
with the Kansas DOT on the U.S. 59 project and on the 1-70 Second Tier studies 
in Missouri. EPA and the Minnesota DOT are working under an MOU to streamline 
the approval process for the 169 Trunk Highway. 

Our stronger relationship with the States is exemplified by our participation in 
streamlining discussions at many of the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) Planning and Environment Committee meet¬ 
ings. We greatly appreciate the State association’s invitation to meet and their will¬ 
ingness to discuss our experiences with streamlining. EPA certainly benefits from 
hearing directly from State DOTs about their successes and frustrations in dealing 
with us! This level of direct discussion with AASHTO members has come about 
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since the passage of TEA-21, and we believe results from Congress’ emphasis on 
streamlining. EPA also is participating in the development of AASHTO’s Center for 
Environmental Excellence. This Center holds great potential for sharing expertise 
across agency and State boundaries on a quick-turn-around basis, another result of 
the improved collaboration streamlining has engendered. 

One very encouraging sign EPA has noted since the passage of TEA-21 fours 
years ago is the growing endorsement of environmental stewardship by the State 
DOTs. Half of our State DOT partners are formally supporting AASHTO’s Environ¬ 
mental Stewardship Demonstration Program. This program has tremendous poten¬ 
tial from an environmental, transportation and financial perspective. New York 
State, for example, has found that by mulching land adjacent to highways, the State 
saves mowing costs while preventing stream damage from runoff. The more we can 
build environmental considerations into all aspects of transportation planning and 
delivery, the better we will serve the American public by providing environmentally 
sound transportation solutions. 

At the national level, EPA has taken a number of steps to promote streamlining 
since the passage of Section 1309. A National MOU on Environmental Streamlining 
set the stage for a number of specific initiatives, including EPA’s early involvement 
in the planning and scoping of projects and EPA’s active participation in stream¬ 
lining pilots. EPA participates in FHWA’s streamlining committee, and is working 
with FHWA to develop guidance and training on streamlining. We have helped train 
Federal resource agencies on drafting streamlining MOUs with State DOTs to 
strengthen relationships in the field and improve project management. We continue 
to encourage our regional offices, where most NEPA reviews are done, to work with 
their States to obtain funding for positions and technical support. These resources 
are providing intensive expedited attention to State priority transportation projects. 

EPA is also working with FHWA in its effort to develop training for Federal agen¬ 
cies and State DOTs on Alternative Dispute Resolution. This training, expected to 
start next Spring, will ensure that disagreements during the project review process 
can be identified and swiftly resolved. 

In conclusion, I would like to endorse the critical role NEPA plays in coordinating 
environmental requirements. NEPA has served the American public well for 30 
years by providing full disclosure of the impacts of major Federal actions and requir¬ 
ing an examination of alternative ways to achieve a project’s purpose. EPA is com¬ 
mitted to streamlining as the way to make NEPA even more effective through a 
more efficient and timely process. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would like to work with you as 
you continue to promote environmental stewardship and streamlining. These efforts 
are good for the environment and the economy, and they allow EPA to focus our 
resources where we can achieve the best results. 

I look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of John Peter Suarez to Additional Questions from Senator 

Carper 

Question 1. Can you discuss the relationship that EPA has with the States and 
the use of Section 1309 funds to provide additional personnel for environmental re¬ 
view of State priority projects? 

Response. EPA generally has a good working relationship with the State DOTs. 
State reaction has varied widely to EPA suggestions to use TEA-21’s Section 1309 
authority to fund dedicated positions to streamline the environmental review proc¬ 
ess. Currently, 6 States fund a total of 8 EPA positions, and one State provides 
funding for EPA technical assistance. Several States are considering increasing the 
number of Federal positions or providing one for the first time. Some States do not 
believe that EPA’s review creates significant timing issues, and many rely on the 
concurrence points laid out in the NEPA/Clean Water Act Section 404 merger proc¬ 
ess to define issues earlier in the process and achieve shorter review timeframes. 
EPA believes that the more complex or controversial projects benefit from State in¬ 
vestment in additional EPA personnel focused on their priority projects, especially 
in those States with a heavy transportation workload where EPA’s resources are 
spread across a number of projects, and we will continue to pursue these arrange¬ 
ments. 

Question 2. Can you discuss the President’s Executive Order regarding NEPA and 
transportation project delivery? How do you think this Order will affect your agen¬ 
cy’s ability to fulfill its mission? 

Response. The Executive Order on Environmental Stewardship and Transpor¬ 
tation Infrastructure Project Reviews was signed by the President on September 18, 
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2002. It sets up a Federal Task Force, including EPA, to expedite the review of se¬ 
lected transportation projects. EPA looks forward to working with our fellow depart¬ 
ments and agencies to focus attention on projects of national priority which we hope 
can serve as models of streamlining for other projects. While the Executive Order 
will require EPA to focus additional resources on the priority projects in the short 
term, we expect that the lessons learned from these projects will produce longer 
term savings as we apply these lessons to streamlining future transportation 
projects. 


Responses of John Peter Suarez to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. What is the process to establish formal agreements between the EPA, 
the Federal Highway Administration, and State DOTs? 

Response. There are formal agreements for streamlining that do not involve trans¬ 
fer of funds as well as those which do. There is no set process for either, but EPA 
helped the Federal Highway Administration develop guidance for our respective 
staffs and the State DOTs on establishing formal streamlining agreements. The 
guidance is on FHWA’s website at: 

The guidance explains requirements for use of TEA-21’s Section 1309 funding au¬ 
thority and suggests how to structure a formal agreement to produce the desired 
results. A State wishing to use Federal-aid funds to pay for another agency’s costs 
submits a request to FHWA and should have a formal agreement in place with that 
agency once funds are approved. FHWA’s website also has examples of agreements 
between Federal agencies and State DOTs, and my office maintains a file of current 
EPA agreements to assist EPA’s re^ons as they develop new ones with States. 

Many formal agreements do not involve a transfer of funds and only require the 
signatures of the agencies involved. In addition to one-on-one agreements with 
States, such as EPA’s wetlands banking agreement with PA and our transportation 
stewardship agreement with OR, EPA is a signatory to a multi-State agreement, the 
Mid-Atlantic Transportation and Environmental Streamlining Process (known as 
MATE). MATE was developed with PA, MD, DE and WV DOTs as well as State 
and other Federal resource agencies. The MATE agreement applies to the entire 
project planning and development process and provides for integrated permitting 
and environmental review processes. MATE was the result of an extensive mapping 
of the various decision points needed to complete the environmental review of a 
project and determining when each agency needs to concur to streamline decision¬ 
making. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you claimed that some of the benefits of an agree¬ 
ment between the California DQT and the EPA were due to joint training of the 
Federal and State agency staff. Is this a new innovation? Is it being applied in other 
agreements? Are there other examples of innovations that you could share with the 
committee that have streamlined the transportation review process? 

Response. While not a new innovation, EPA and its State partners are increas¬ 
ingly recognizing the value of joint training of our staffs. Interagency training helps 
establish a common knowledge base and provides opportunities for networking and 
building relationships. Some EPA NEPA training includes staff of other Federal 
agencies, as well as the State DOTs, providing even greater cross-fertilization. 

An important innovation in streamlining is the NEPA/Clean Water Act Section 
404 merger process used by EPA, State DOTs and our Federal partners to coordi¬ 
nate early on transportation projects and avoid duplication and reconsideration of 
issues as a project progresses. This is the key streamlining tool used by many States 
and EPA where there is no specific streamlining or funding agreement in place. In 
EPA’s Region 5 (upper mid-West), for example, agencies benefit from the concur¬ 
rence process set up under the merger agreement and several State DOT’s use this 
process routinely to work more efficiently with EPA on their transportation projects. 
(EPA’s Region 5 office notes, though, that staffing and/or travel assistance from the 
DOTs would allow for more up-front involvement and opportunities for early resolu¬ 
tion of issues.) 

Question 3. As one of the steps at the national level to promote streamlining, you 
stated that the EPA is encouraging its regional offices, which mainly do the NEPA 
reviews, to work with their States to obtain funding for positions and technical sup¬ 
port. How big of an issue is State funding in causing transportation review delays? 
How have States been responding to requests from EPA regional offices for addi¬ 
tional funding? 

Response. State funding or lack thereof can be a big issue in streamlining the re¬ 
view of transportation projects. In those States which have a large number of 
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projects underway, or one or more complex or highly controversial projects, having 
State funding support is critical for EPA to provide early and sustained involvement 
on State priority projects. EPA has approximately 15 EXE nation-wide devoted to 
NEPA reviews of highway projects, plus 8 positions funded under Section 1309. In 
any given year, EPA receives about 100 draft and final EISs for transportation 
projects and reviews a number of Environmental Assessments. In heavy workload 
States not providing assistance, EPA finds it difficult to be involved prior to receiv¬ 
ing the draft EIS. With little or no EPA involvement prior to the draft EIS, projects 
may be delayed if EPA’s review uncovers issues that could have been resolved dur¬ 
ing the scoping process for the project. If EPA is involved while projects are being 
planned, we can bring our expertise to bear and work with DOTs to choose trans¬ 
portation routes and options that minimize environmental impacts and mitigation 
costs while providing needed transportation solutions. 

As noted under Senator Carper Question #1, State DOT response has varied wide¬ 
ly to EPA suggestions for additional funding. Those States which (1) have the heavi¬ 
est workload, (2) have invested in streamlining at the State level and (3) which per¬ 
ceive EPA’s review to create timing delays are the most open to funding EPA posi¬ 
tions or technical assistance. As other States see the benefits the States providing 
funding are achieving, it is likely that more will do so. In addition to the 8 positions 
and one State’s funding of EPA technical assistance, several other States are consid¬ 
ering increasing the number of funded positions or providing one for the first time. 
In the meantime, EPA will continue to promote streamlining and look for ways to 
achieve greater efficiencies with our current resources. Reauthorization of Highway 
and Transit Programs: 


Statement of Hon. Kenneth M. Mead Inspector General, U.S. Department of 

Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We appreciate the opportunity to 
participate in the committee’s preparation for reauthorization. I commend the com¬ 
mittee for examining project delivery and environmental streamlining issues. Al¬ 
though meeting environmental requirements can take a significant amount of time, 
delays can occur throughout any project’s planning, design, and construction phases 
for any number of reasons. We know of no panacea that will prevent all problems. 
However, our work has shown that effective management and oversight can help 
prevent avoidable problems, and mitigate the cost increases and schedule delays 
when problems do occur. 

Today, I want to discuss a series of steps that can be taken in the reauthorization 
to improve management and oversight, and facilitate the delivery of projects to tax¬ 
payers approximately on budget, on schedule, and free from fraud. These steps are 

(1) refocusing Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA’s) oversight to ensure State 
programs operate effectively and projects of national significance are well managed, 

(2) promoting the use of proven project management tools, and (3) strengthening ef¬ 
forts to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse. Of course, whether moneys are lost to cost 
overruns, schedule slippage, or fraud, the result is the same—fewer resources re¬ 
main for transportation projects. 

The Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) provided record lev¬ 
els of transportation funding for highways and transit, with the investment almost 
doubling, from $23 billion in fiscal year (FY) 1997 to nearly $39 billion this fiscal 
year. The combined Federal, State and local investment in highways and transit 
during the 6-year period of TEA-21 will exceed $500 billion—an average expendi¬ 
ture of more than $225 million a day. 

Although the recent economic downturn has reduced Federal and State transpor¬ 
tation funding streams, the demand for investments in transportation infrastructure 
remains great. For example, the 14 active FHWA large projects are estimated to 
cost more than $39 billion. FHWA also has identified another 21 large projects on 
the drawing board that are expected to cost over $32 billion, and 22 large corridor 
projects that will cost over $44 billion. For fiscal year 2003, the Federal Transit Ad¬ 
ministration (FTA) is requesting funding for 34 new starts projects valued at a total 
cost of $21.2 billion. 

Managing the construction of large projects, especially in densely populated urban 
areas, has become much more difficult over the last several decades. Specifically, 
project managers are faced with such factors as having to maintain traffic flow and 
commerce during construction; meet environmental and historic preservation re¬ 
quirements; and incorporate intermodal capabilities. Financing large projects has 
also become a much more difficult proposition because it can often involve complex 
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financial techniques, such as structured bonding, innovative financing mechanisms, 
and private equity investments. 

These issues affect not only billion dollar projects, but often those in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars as well. Changing conditions have materially affected project 
delivery and have wide-ranging implications for the approaches and staffing of 
FHWA, FTA, the States, and grantees. However, improving project management 
and delivery can provide significant benefits. For example, increasing the efficiency 
with which $500 billion is spent by only 1 percent provides an additional $5 bil¬ 
lion—an amount equal to 4 of the 14 active FHWA large projects. 

The States have generally developed the capability to meet their responsibilities, 
and we have reviewed a number of large projects that stand as examples of good 
project management—projects such as Utah’s 1-15, New Jersey’s Hudson Bergen 
Light Rail project, and the Alameda Corridor in California. In contrast, we have re¬ 
viewed projects in which management and oversight were ineffective, leading to sig¬ 
nificant cost increases, financing problems, schedule delays, and technical or con¬ 
struction difficulties. These projects include the Central Artery, the Woodrow Wilson 
Bridge, the Springfield Interchange in Virginia, Puerto Rico’s Tren Urbano, the Los 
Angeles Metro Red Line, and the Seattle Central Link. In each of those cases, 
project management has agreed to take action to correct the deficiencies we re¬ 
ported. We are in the process of conducting follow-up work on several of the 
projects. 

Our testimony today is based on audit reports we have issued on 18 large high¬ 
way and transit projects, our ongoing work, as well as significant criminal investiga¬ 
tions we carried out with the Justice Department. 

Overall, we see several opportunities to improve project delivery in the reauthor¬ 
ization by: 

• Refocusing FHWA’s oversight to ensure State programs operate effectively and 
projects of national significance are well managed. 

• Recognizing that the interstate system was largely completed, and that States 
and localities know better what is needed for their citizens, Congress delegated re¬ 
sponsibility for project selection and execution to the States during the 1980’s and 
1990’s. The States have improved their capability to manage their transportation 
programs, including engineering expertise. However, FHWA has historically contin¬ 
ued to focus most heavily on oversight of engineering and contract issues, rather 
than on oversight of management and financial issues. To a large extent, FHWA de¬ 
fers to the States for both the implementation and oversight of federally funded 
transportation programs. Although FHWA has taken several steps to improve its 
stewardship it has not completed the transition from its traditional role of reviewing 
and approving contract level actions, to a new higher-level role of conducting re¬ 
views to ensure the effectiveness of the States’ processes in areas that are major 
project drivers, such as financing, controlling project-level costs, schedule perform¬ 
ance, transportation planning, and maintaining accountability over funds. 

Because FHWA remains focused on detailed engineering activities, rather than 
developing a more multi-disciplinary staff and higher level approach to oversight, 
it has sometimes missed larger management issues. For example, FHWA approved 
thousands of design changes on the Central Artery, but was caught unaware when 
the project’s cost increased by $1.4 billion. 

Among the actions that would promote more timely and efficient project delivery 
are: 

• Clarifying FHWA’s role to ensure it is focused on the programs and processes 
in which States use Federal highway funding, rather than on detailed, contract level 
reviews and approvals. On projects costing more than $1 billion, FHWA must have 
clear direction to monitor and ensure these projects of national significance are kept 
on time and on budget. 

• Delegating detailed contract and project actions to the States and refocusing 
FHWA on independently monitoring State management processes, rather than ap¬ 
proving detailed contract level actions. For example, FHWA still performs many de¬ 
tailed contract administration actions, such as approving contract change orders and 
the location and wording of highway signs. 

• Requiring FHWA to report on the skills and competencies it needs to imple¬ 
ment a process and program oriented oversight program. Reflecting its historical 
focus on engineering issues, the current FHWA staff mix is dominated by engineers 
(see Chart). Engineering skills will remain important, but on today’s projects a more 
multidisciplinary staff will be needed. This is not to suggest FHWA needs more 
staff. A strategy for achieving a more multidisciplinary approach to oversight activi¬ 
ties within current staffing levels could include a mix of actions such as hiring staff 
with private sector project management skills, that is, financing, program analysis. 
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and cost estimating; streamlining and delegating project-level approvals to the 
States so staff time can be refocused on overseeing higher-level management and 
financial issues. 

• On a selected basis, allowing FHWA to emulate FTA’s approach to overseeing 
large, significant, projects through project management oversight contractors 
(PMOCs) and financial management oversight contractors (FMOCs). This approach 
helped FTA become one of only a few agencies to get off the General Accounting 
Office’s “High Risk List.” The use of PMOCs and FMOCs needs further fine tuning, 
which we are working with FTA on, but overall it is a sound approach to project 
oversight. 

• Promoting the use of proven project management tools. In reviewing large 
projects, we have identified a number of tools that can help managers keep projects 
approximately on time and on budget. These tools include reliable costs estimates, 
project finance plans, achievable State transportation program plans, and integrated 
master schedules. When managers look to attract investors to participate in financ¬ 
ing large infrastructure projects, reliable information is essential to make appro¬ 
priate disclosures. Finally, information is critical for policymakers as they decide 
which projects would be the best use of resources to address transportation prob¬ 
lems and promote economic development. 

We have found several troubled highway and transit projects and programs in 
which these tools were not used, or were not used effectively. For example, several 
large projects were not using the full capability of their schedule tools, and thus, 
did not have the information needed to deal with the inevitable schedule conflicts 
that arise in complex projects employing multiple contractors. 

Actions that could promote more timely and efficient project delivery include: 

• Expanding the use of project finance plans to include other projects that can 
strain a State’s capability. Finance plans provide senior program and oversight offi¬ 
cials with the comprehensive information needed to make appropriate financial deci¬ 
sions regarding the projects. Our work has shown that requiring finance plans for 
projects costing more than $1 billion in TEA-21 was a very wise decision on the 
part of Congress. 

On the other hand, projects costing less than $1 billion can also burden a State’s 
management resources. The threshold for requiring plans could be reduced to $500 
million. In States that have smaller highway programs, projects costing less than 
$500 million may be difficult to undertake. An alternate threshold could be to re¬ 
quire finance plans for projects costing more than half a State’s apportionment. We 
also suggest, however, that there be some limits on finance plan requirements, such 
as exempting projects with minimal Eederal participation or any project less than 
$100 million regardless of the percentage of State apportionment. FHWA should 
continue to approve the plans for each project costing more than $1 billion, and 
should review States’ processes for preparing finance plans on other projects. 

• Requiring FHWA to establish baseline cost estimating standards for all 
projects exceeding $100 million or 50 percent of a State’s annual apportionment, and 
to ensure that cost growth on large projects is monitored and controlled. Presently, 
FHWA has established no detailed standards for preparing cost estimates on 
projects under $1 billion. 

• Requiring large projects to use integrated resource loaded schedule tools and 
earned value project measurement techniques. Given the complexity typical of large 
projects, problems with one contractor can have a domino effect that delays the 
overall project delivery. Integrated, resource loaded schedules can help to identify 
schedule conflicts and prevent or mitigate delays, thereby reducing cost increases. 

• Requiring FHWA to develop and implement systems to provide timely informa¬ 
tion on the performance of State programs and large projects. FHWA’s information 
system tracks only costs by individual project segment and each entry overwrites 
previous data. Consequently, to develop nationwide reports, such as identifying the 
status of large projects, FHWA must request data from each State and combine the 
data manually. Having timely, consistent information would enable FHWA to better 
analyze trends, such as might be found by comparing program-wide statistics on 
State planning, project delays, or cost increases beyond initial estimates on large- 
dollar highway projects. 

• Improving efforts to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse. Congress, the Federal 
Government, and State governments are all concerned with preventing fraud and 
abuse in transportation projects. Secretary Mineta has also recognized that DOT 
needs to develop better mechanisms to prevent and detect fraud, waste, and abuse. 
As he has said on numerous occasions “My credo on waste, fraud and abuse is sim¬ 
ple: If the project calls for concrete and it’s a 10-sack job, we at [the Department 
of Transportation] DOT are going to be sure we don’t end up with a 7-sack job.” 
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Our work does not suggest abuse on a scale such as was experienced in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. Nonetheless, in the last 3 years, since the increases in funding in TEA- 
21, we have seen significant increases in our fraud case work and judicial actions 
involving highways and transit. Overall, from 1999 to 2001, indictments based on 
our highway and transit fraud investigations increased from 12 to 39; convictions 
increased from 12 to 26; and monetary recoveries increased from $15.8 million to 
$43.2 million (see chart). Those include some of the biggest cases in the history of 
the highway program. At present, we have 106 pending investigations of contract 
and grant fraud involving highway and transit projects in 37 States. 

The types of fraud we are commonly seeing today include activities such as bid 
rigging, bribery and kickbacks, false claims, product substitution, and disadvan¬ 
taged business enterprises (DBEs). For example: 

• This month (September), two construction companies pleaded guilty to sepa¬ 
rate charges of making false statements to the Government in their bids on separate 
Federal highway construction projects in North Carolina. The companies had shared 
their bid prices with an unnamed competitor after certifying that they would not 
disclose bid prices to any other bidder or competitor before the sealed bid opening. 
The two contractors subsequently were awarded contracts for about $1.6 million and 
$3 million. Sentencing is pending, but each company faces a maximum corporate 
fine of $500,000 that may be increased to twice the gain derived from the crime or 
twice the loss suffered by the victims of the crime, if either amount is greater than 
the statutory minimum. 

• One of the most significant highway fraud cases occurred in Illinois. The 
scheme, which ran from the mid-1980’s until 1996, involved both fraud and bribery. 
The owners of two companies and several of their employees altered equipment in 
their production plant to overstate the amount of materials (like asphalt) delivered 
to various highway projects. To conceal their activities, they bribed the State engi¬ 
neer by building the engineer’s summer home. As a result, FHWA permanently 
debarred six companies and individuals from participating in federally funded road 
construction projects. In addition, the participants had to pay about $15 million in 
fines and restitution and faced sentences ranging from 3 years probation to 21 
months in jail. 

• Two minority business enterprises (MBEs) admitted they acted as fronts for 
contractors on public projects. This was one of the largest MBE frauds in U.S. his¬ 
tory, involving approximately 60 fraudulent MBE subcontracts with a total value of 
over $40 million. Approximately 46 subcontracts totaling $26 million were on con¬ 
tracts let by Department of Transportation grantees, including projects to repave 
area highways and rehabilitate transit stations. 

The States are the first line of defense in preventing such fraud, and we have 
been working closely with a number of State Inspectors General and State auditors 
on our fraud investigations. The Office of Inspector General, FHWA, and ETA have 
implemented many initiatives to protect major investments in infrastructure pro¬ 
grams. For example, we co-sponsored two National Fraud Conferences on Highway 
Construction and Related Programs with the American Association of State High¬ 
way & Transportation Officials (AASHTO), American Public Transportation Associa¬ 
tion (APTA) Internal Audit Committee, FHWA and FTA, and the Missouri and 
Georgia Departments of Transportation. Secretary Mineta personally addressed the 
conference we held this past May to emphasize the importance of fraud prevention. 
We have also increased the number of special agents working fulltime on fraud in¬ 
vestigations involving highway and transit infrastructure programs. Finally, we pro¬ 
vided fraud awareness briefings to over 10,500 Federal, State, and local officials, 
law enforcement agencies, and industry organizations. 

Preventing losses to fraud will make additional resources available for improving 
project delivery. Some States and even large transit authorities have established Of¬ 
fices of Inspector General or Offices of Audit to detect and prevent fraud and abuse. 
In our work, we have heard from several State officials that the pressure to fund 
“concrete and steel” projects sometimes makes it difficult to provide resources for 
oversight and fraud prevention. During the reauthorization. Congress should con¬ 
sider ways to help States fortify their oversight and fraud prevention efforts with 
dedicated funding, separate from funds used for constructing transportation 
projects. 

A possible source of funding may be to allow States to retain monetary recoveries 
resulting from Federal transportation infrastructure enforcement actions. Normally, 
fines and recoveries from such judgments are returned to the Federal Treasury. 
Since the States programs are damaged by the fraud that leads to the enforcement 
action, sharing in the recoveries would help them restore their programs and pro¬ 
vide support for further fraud deterrence efforts. 
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An example of this occurred in a civil settlement with Contech Construction Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc., and Ispat-Inland, Inc., which was a case involving product substitution 
in the State of Louisiana. The companies substituted sub-standard polymer-coated 
steel culvert pipe used in highway and road construction projects from 1992 through 
1997. Under the settlement agreement, the United States and the State of Lou¬ 
isiana shared in a $30 million recovery. 

That concludes my prepared remarks. I would be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. 


Responses of Kenneth Mead to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. In your written testimony, you cite three examples (Utah’s 1-15, New 
Jersey’s Hudson Bergen Light Rail Project, and the Alameda Corridor in California) 
of good project management. Could you provide the committee with your insights 
into why these projects were well managed? Are there themes of good management 
practices that are common among these projects? 

Response. These projects are examples of good management in that they were 
completed substantially on time, on budget, and with no known major instances of 
fraud or corruption. Our reviews found no significant problems or deviations from 
good management practice, although we did make suggestions to improve project 
controls in several instances. We did note some common characteristics which, we 
believe, contributed to their overall success. 

First, all three projects prepared finance plans or analyses that contained finan¬ 
cial data similar to finance plans. In two cases, the projects provided this detailed 
information about costs, funding sources, cash-flows, schedules even though they 
were not required to do so. We have identified finance plans as a key management 
tool that helps projects stay on track. 

We also found that reliable and even conservatively developed cost estimates was 
a common management practice in these projects. 'The cost estimates consistently 
included reasonable estimates for all anticipated cost elements, and reflected appro¬ 
priate contingency reserve to account for risks. 

These projects also applied disciplined management practices, including controls 
over costs and schedules and detailed tracking and reporting of progress compared 
to plans. The 1-15 project created an internal audit function that reviewed controls 
to ensure they operated effectively. The Alameda Corridor Project even hired an in¬ 
ternal auditor who reported directly to the agency director, rather than to a division 
manager. 

Each of the projects also used, in one form or another, a “design-build” contracting 
approach. Under design-build, one contractor is selected to both design and con¬ 
struct the project. This is in contrast to the more traditional approach of hiring one 
contractor to design the project, and then soliciting bids from other contractors to 
build the project as designed (“design-bid-build”). One of the benefits of design-build 
contracting is that, by using only one contractor, the conflicts and delays that result 
from disagreements between multiple contractors can be reduced. Design build is 
not a panacea because we have identified other design build projects that have en¬ 
countered problems. However, it appears that, properly managed, the design build 
concept has significant potential. 

Question 2. Given the constraints of making major personnel changes over a short 
time, what actions can the Federal Highway Administration take to improve the 
quality of oversight that FHWA provides? What long-term skill sets need to be in 
place at FHWA and how can we get those in place? 

Response. DOT has begun the process of improve the quality of FHWA’s over¬ 
sight. In June 2001 FHWA issued its Stewardship and Oversight Policy and, in Oc¬ 
tober 2001, an action plan for implementing that policy. The policy calls for FHWA 
Division Offices to conduct risk assessments of State programs and to periodically 
review State management processes to ensure they are effective. The most impor¬ 
tant short-term action for FHWA is to implement its new policy effectively. 

Another near term action that would improve the quality of FHWA’s oversight 
would be to begin to improve the agency’s management information systems. Reli¬ 
able data to support in-depth analyses of program performance is essential to im¬ 
proving oversight. However, over the years, we have found that FHWA lacks the 
data needed to understand the reasons for project delays and cost increases on high¬ 
way projects. For example, FHWA’s information system cannot track changes in 
project costs or the reasons for cost increases. For example, FHWA was unable to 
answer Congress when it requested that FHWA identify projects of $10 million or 
more that had cost increases of 25 percent or more. 
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Turning to the skill sets, engineering skills will remain important, but FHWA 
needs to strengthen its capability in other important areas such as financial plan¬ 
ning and budgeting, controlling project-level costs, program analysis, transportation 
planning, and maintaining accountability over funds. For example, complex financ¬ 
ing approaches such equity financing and grant anticipation notes require sophisti¬ 
cated finance skills. To determine the needed skills will require FHWA to re-exam¬ 
ine the activities it should be performing and to analyze the types of skills and num¬ 
ber of people needed to perform the required functions. Once required skill levels 
are identified, FHWA should develop a staffing plan to effectively meet the needs 
of the agency. 

A strategy to obtain the necessary skills should include a mix of actions such as 
hiring staff with private sector project management skills such as financing, pro¬ 
gram analysis, and cost estimating; streamlining and delegating project-level ap¬ 
provals to the States so staff time can be refocused on overseeing higher-level man¬ 
agement and financial issues; and perhaps adapting FTA’s approach of hiring con¬ 
tractors to provide needed expertise. 

Question 3. What are your thoughts on the mission of the FRA? What improve¬ 
ments need to be made to FRA if Congress was to make a major thrust of its reau¬ 
thorization effort the revitalization of rail freight and passenger rail? 

Response. FRA’s stated mission is to promote “safe, environmentally sound, suc¬ 
cessful railroad transportation to meet current and future needs of all customers.” 
Because economic and competitive issues, including entry and exit from markets 
and infrastructure investments have, in the past, been the province of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Surface Transportation Board, FRA’s focus has 
tended to be on railroad transportation safety and research. 

Any approach to improving rail freight and passenger services would need to in¬ 
clude significant investments to expand existing rail infrastructure. If Congress 
were to assign FRA responsibility for directing major Federal involvement in rail¬ 
road infrastructure investment, FRA would need to develop the capability to provide 
effective stewardship and oversight of those investments. FRA is not currently a 
grant-making institution in the mold of the Federal Transit Administration or the 
Federal Highway Administration. As a result, if infrastructure investments were 
made through grants, FRA’s capacity for and expertise in analyzing, approving, and 
overseeing grants would need to be strengthened. Furthermore, the best practices 
we have noted in other surface grant-making programs, such as requirements for 
finance plans and continuous project management and financial oversight, should 
be essential elements of any new FRA programs. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify today on the timely completion of 
highwa>’ projects that receive federal financial assistance from tl^ Federal 
Midway Administration (mWA) undCT the IVansportation Equity Act for 
the 21st Century (TEA-21), My te8timon.v today will discuss (1) the time 
involved in planning, gaining appro\’al for. and constructing federalfy 
financed highway projects; (2) events that arise that affect completion 
time; and (3) federal and state initiatives to improve the completion times 
of highway projects 

The Ifnited States is the most mobile nation on the planet. Constructing. 
Improving, and repairing roads and bridges is frindamental to meeting the 
nation's mobility needs to facilitate commerce, national defense, and 
pleasure use and to promote economic growih. Therefore, it is important 
that highway projects using federal financial support are completed in as 
timely a manner as possible. My statement presents preliminary results of 
our ongoing work for this committee cm the construction of new roads. My 
statement is based on our review of federal laws and regubtions governing 
the construction of federalfy funded highway projects: studies and other 
anafy'ses of the time it takes to complete new federally financed roads: and 
discussions with v'arious federal agency officials who have responsibilities 
relating to the constniction of federally financed roads, transportation 
engineering organizations, transportation professional associations, and 
state transpcMlation officials in seven states. We also reviewed the time it 
took to complete six new highway construction projects in California, 
Horida, and Texas. 

Federal and state governments do not maintain information centrally (or, 
in some cases, at all) on the time it takes to ccunpleie highway projects; 
and there is no acc^ed measuring stick with which to gauge whether 
project performance is timely. Our discussion of the typical amount of 
time it takes to complete major construction projects that involve building 
new roads is based on a best estimate prepar^ by FHWA. According to 
tHWA. it based its estimate on the professional judgment of its staff and 
several state departments of transportaticm. We also discussed typical 
times to complete major new highw'ay construction projects with several 
professional associations and state departments of tran^rtation. In those 
instances where th^* had anecdotal information, their estimates fell within 
the I'HWA time frames. (See app. I for additional details, including how we 
picked the six projects to review.) We are continuing to examine this issue 
and expect to report to you on the final results of om* work in Spring 2003, 
to aid in yoiu consideration of the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
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In summary; 

According to FHWA. and based on Its professional judgment, it typically 
takes from 9 to 19 years to plan, gain approv’al for. and construct a new. 
m^or federally funded highway project tliat Itas significant environmental 
impacts. However, these projects cortstitute onl>’ about 3 percent of ail 
federall.v funded projects, according to mw^A, These highway projects are 
often carried out In four phases. (See table 1.) 


TaUe 1: Typical Time Necessary to Complete a Fecterally Financed Major New 
Conatrvctlon Highway Protect 

Phase 

Time to complete. In years 

Pl.inning 

4-5 

Pr.9linMrv»rv design ar>d environmenial review 

1-5 

Final design and nght-ot-way aoquaiOon 

2-3 

Conslii>ct»on 

2-6 

Total 

9-19 


Note The durations d the phases are apprcucrnato The prelirrirviry desrgrVemircnmenlal resiew 
steps and tie fir«t dcBigrsh^tof-way actiMsilan steps often overl^. 

Souroe: FHWA. 

The time required Nwies with the size of the project, its complexity, and 
the public interest in the project. Some prtyects may take as few as 3 years 
or as many as 20 years or more to complete. The six new hifdtway 
constniction projects that we re\iewed rangeil fixun a $1.7 million pixyect 
in Rorida to upgrade an existing dirt road to a two-lane pax^ed road, which 
took 8 years to complete, to a $50 million pixyeci to build a six-lane, 

15 mile diutleti highway in Texas, which took over 15 years to complete 
(excluding the planning phase, for which infomiaticHi was not available). 
Constructing a new, nuy».>r roadway typically takes this long to complete 
because there can be as many as 200 rntdor steps inwK-ed throu^out a 
project's life, with approvals or input required from a nunit>er of federal, 
state, ai»d other stakeholders. 

Not surprisingly, officiaLs in federal and stale agencies and other 
knowledgeable organizatioas indicate that delivering larger, more c<omplex 
or controversial prqjects may take longer to complete tlian is typical for 
most highway prfyect-s. In addition to needing more time because of their 
size and complexity, they often take longer to complete because they must 
comply with more federal and state requirements and because of tlie 
public interest that they may generate- A survey of 33 state departments of 
transportation conducted by the American Association of State Highwjo' 
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and Transportation Officials agree that larger projects take longer to 
complete.' Howe\'er. both our work and the association's survey are based 
on anecdotal information and officials' memories, as no federal or state 
baseline information exists on how' long highway* projects take. ^Itile 
there are many reasons for new highway construction projects to take a 
long time to complete, most studies on the tc^ic focused on the timely 
resolution of en\ironmental issues to improve project completion times, 
rather than examining all a^)ects of highway projects. The officials we 
contacted generallj' stated that environmental review's resulted in better 
project decisiorts; but reaching those decisions was difficult and time 
consiuning, ccMupticated by such factors as incomplete permit 
applications, limited resources at environmental agencies, and 
environmental opposition to projects. 

Federal and state agencies have imdertaken several initiatives to improv^e 
completion times for highway construction projects. Most of these 
initiatives address opportunities for reducing the time required to obtain 
environmental approvals. For example, I-TIWA is working with federal 
agencies litat cwidua environmental and historic presenation review's to 
promote uidform practices and to clarify and update guidance. At the state 
level, according to FHWA, 'M states are using interagency' funding 
agreements to hire additional staff at state and federal environmental 
agencies to facilitate environmental reviews and approval. With respect to 
nonenvironmental issues, NcMih Carolina and Texas, for example, are 
identifying utilities that need to be moved earlier in the design phase than 
was previously done. This is intended to reduce delays during the 
construction phase. Texas and Florida are providing monetary' incentives 
to contractors to finish construction more quickly. 


Background 


In fiscal year 2001. FHWA obligated ov'er 120 billion to the states few 
roadway' projects.* GeneraJly, states are required to use their own funds to 
pay up to 20 percent of the project costs. Federally' fiinded highway 
projects vary In size, hum new lane striping to resurfacing an existing road 
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to building a new road or interchange. Most federally funded highway 
projects are minor rehabilitation or reconstruction projects rather than 
mt^jor new road construction projects. Of the approximately 27,000 miles 
of roadway projects funded in 2000 (latest data a\'aiUib)e), about 26,000 
miles (96 percent) in\x)lved either the addition of capacity, preseiA’ation, 
or improvements (such as widening lanes, resurfacing, and rehabilitation 
of roadways). Onl>’ about 1,100 miles of new road construction projects 
were underway. 

Although federal, state, and local governments all have a role in the 
construction of federally financed highway projects, the state department 
of tran^riation is typically the focal point for these aclhities. It is 
responsible for setting the transportation goals for the state. To do so, it 
wwks with the state’s transpwlation organizations and local governments 
and metropolitan planning organizations.^ State departments of 
transportation are responsible for planning safe and elfflcient 
transportation between cities and towns in the state. They are also 
responsible for designing most projects, acquiring property for highway 
projects, and awarding contracts for highway construction. Local 
governments also cany out many transportation planning fimctions, such 
as scheduling improvements and maintenance for local streets and roads. 
Citizens and community action (M’ganizations also generall>’ have the 
opportunity to provide their views and have them considered. 

At the federal level, mWA is the primary agency involv^ed in 
transportation project decisionmaking. mWA oversees the transportation 
planiung and project activities of state d^artments of transportation and 
metropolitan planning organizations by approving state transportation 
plans, certifying that states have met requirements inv'olving 
environmental protection, and approving acquisition of property for 
certain stale highwa>’ projects. FTIWA also provides advice and training on 
transportation topics ranging frcrni pav'ement technolog)' to efficient 
operations of highway systems, and it provides funding to the states for 
transportation planning and projects. Because an)' transportation project 
using federal funding must be examined for potential effects on the 
environment before federal decisions are made, mWA also works with 
other federal agencies and state, local, and tribal governments; public and 
private organizations; and the public to understand a project's potential 
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impact on the environment and historic properties.* Other federal agencies 
with environmental and historic preservittion responmbilities that often 
are affected by federally funded highway projects include 

the Environmental Protection Agency (air and water quality; wetlands 
preservation); 

the Ush and Wildlife Smice (eixlangered species) and the Bureau of Land 
Management (may own lands cm which a hlghwa>’ is to be constructed) 
within the Department of the Interior, 

National Marine Fisheries Service (for exantple, effects on fish and 

spawning grounds) within the Department of Commerce; 

the Army Corps of Engineers (effects on wetLtnds); 

the Coast Guard (bridge and navigation responsibilities); and 

the Adv'isory Council on Historic Presm’ation (protecting historic sites). 

Concerned about how long the completion of highw'ay projects takes, 
Congress included provisions in TEA-21 to streamline environmental 
review. Ihese provisions require FHWA to identify and work with federal 
agencies that have environntental and historic preservation jurisdiction 
ov'er highwa>’ and transit projects to coc^rativefy establish realistic 
project development time frames among the transportation and 
environmental agencies and to work with these agencies to adhere to 
those time frames. Because transportaticm projects are also affected by 
state and local environmental requirements. TEA-21 allows individual 
states to participate in these streamlining initiativ'es, as long as all affected 
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states' agencies participate. Finally, FHWA can appro\'e state requests to 
use their federal-aid highway and mass transit fun^ to provide additional 
federal environmental personnel to lielp e3q>edite environmental reviews. 


Time to Complete 
Highway Projects 


According to FHWA, and based on its professional judgment, planning, 
gaining approval for, and constructing a federally' funded major highw'ay 
project that involves new construction and has a significant environmental 
impact typically takes fixMn 9 to 19 >'ears. However, these projects 
constitute about 3 percent of all federally funded projects, according to 
mWA. Some projects may take as few as 3 years or as many as 20 years or 
more to complete. The six new construction projects that we reviewed did 
not all meet FHWA’s criteria >'et fell within the time range FHWA estimates 
that it takes to complete more complex projects. These six projects ranged 
from 8 >'ears to upgrade an existing dirt road in Florida to a two-lane 
paved road to ov'er 15 years to build a six-lane, 15 mile divided highwa>' in 
Texas (excluding the planning phases on both prefects, for which 
information was not avaiiableX 

Completing a new, mnior highw'ay construction project takes a number of 
years because of the man.v tasks, requirements, approvals, and 
stakeholders involved. As man>’ as 200 rntyor steps can be invoK'ed in 
developing a transportation project from the identification of project need 
to the start of construction, depending on the project ij’pe and complexity. 
(See fig. 1.) Smaller projects (such as new lane striping) as well as larger 
projects (such as constructing a new highway) must go through man>' 
steps that require multiple stakeholder reviews and approvals. Because 
most federallj' funded highway constniction projects are minor 
rehabilitatiem or reconstruction projects ratlier than ms^r new road 
construction projects, these projects generally will not require extensive 
planning studies and will not have significant environmental impacts. As a 
result, according to FHWA, most federally funded highwa>' construction 
projects advance from planning to construction within 1 year but may take 
up to 4 6 years, depending on the individual project's characteristics. 
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FlQura 1: Typical Amount of Time Involved in Planning, Approving, and Building a Major New Highway Project 
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According to HiWA, the planning phase for a m^r new construction 
project tM^ically takes fioni 4 to 5 years. In this phase, most projects must 
first be identified in long-range (for example, covmng a 20 year period) 
and short-range (for example. co\'ering a 3 to 5 year period) state 
transpcHtation plans.* Planners look at transportation alternatives and 
work with the public to select the alternatives that make the most sense 
for their areas and that are corrsistent with federal requirements, such as 
helping to adhere to air quality standards for the area. Short-range plans 
may have some citizen involvement and must be approved by state and 
local transportation officials as well as FHWA. States and metropolitan 
areas must demonstrate that funding is available for the projects included 
in the short-range plans. Mnally, the length of the planning phase for a 
project will depend on whether the prqlect is located in an urbanized area 
that does not meet federal air qualiO' standards.* 

'ITie preUminarj' design and en\ironmental re\iew phase opically takes 
fiom 1 to 5 years depending on the complexity of the design and possible 
environmental Impacts that must be considered, according to FHWA. 
During preliminary design, states identify' the preliminary' engineering 
issues, proposed alignment of the roadway, cost, and project details, such 
as tum-lane identification. 'Fhe proposed project and alternatives to it are 
examined for any impacts on tlie natural enrircmment (such as on 
endangered species) arvl public health and welfare (such as on safety and 
historic preservation). These envlrcmmental reWew's require state atKl 
FTIWA officials to address and compfy' with as many' as 60 federal laws, as 
well as applicable state laws. More complex projects require more time for 
the completion of preliminary designs and enrironmental reviews. 
lYansportation and en\1ronmental officials told us that reaching a decision 
on how' to address projects with significant environmental impacts has 
taken several years. A 2001 FHW'A study on tlie amount of time required 
for environmental reviews of projects with significant environmental 
impacts found that the average amount of time taken to complete these 
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reviews in 1998 was about 5 1/2 years.* In comparison, these officials told 
us that projects in which the en\ironmental impact was initially unclear 
and later determined to be insignificant took less time. These officials also 
told us that completing en\ironmental reviews for projects that FHWA luid 
determined as having no significant environmental imi>act from the start of 
the review’ process, including those categories of projects statiitorilj' 
excluded ftom environmental review’ (for example, landscaping or 
installaticm of road signs), took only a matter of months The previousl>' 
cited anecdotal survey of 33 state d^>anment5 of transportation 
conducted by the American Association of State Highway and 
lYansportation Officials in 2000 found that reviews Involving projects for 
which the envirwimentaJ impact was determined to be insignificant or the 
initial environmental impact was unclear took an average of nearly 2 years 
and about 31/2 years, respectively. KHWA has found that 91 percent of 
federally funded roadw'ay projects have no significant environmental 
impact aiKl. in another 6 percent of the projects, the initial impact was 
unclear, 

tlnal design and acquiring the right of wa>’ for a major new highwa>’ 
construction project typically takes ftom 2 to 3 years, according to mWA. 
During this phase, state departments of trarrsportation must develop 
detailed engineering plans consistent with environmental documents and 
updated environmental studies, and must finalize cost estimates. If a 
significant amount of time has passed since the preliminary’ design work 
was performed, right-of-way maps and other irtformaticm may need to be 
updated. Acquiring property for the project irtcludes detemtining any 
restrictions to state owTvership of the property, determining the identities 
of property owners: making offers to property ow’ners based on appraisal 
price; negotiating a purchase price; and sometimes invoking eminent 
domain.* This phase may take a significant amount of time, especially' if 
residents must be relocated. Utilities must also be located, marked, and 
surv’eyed. which can be ccwnpllcated if there are many' underground 
utilities that require professional engineers, geologists, and licensed land 
sunTyors for determining the exact location of utilities. 
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According to mWA, the construction phase typically takes from 2 to 
6 years To begin constniction, the state department of tran^)oitation 
must request and evaluate bids on the project and award a contract. 
Projects that receive federal-aid highway funds require FHWA 
concurrence on tlie award. During construction, tlie contractcw and the 
state must resoh'e any unexpected problems that may arise, such as 
remo\'al of hazardous waste discovered at the constniction site. Once 
satisfied that construction has been carried out as agreed to with the 
contractor, the state must approve the final completion of construction* 


MSJiV E V0ntS MRV suiprisingl>’. officials in federal and state agencies and other 

* . knowledgeable cu'ganizations indicate that larger, more complex or 

Affwt Pr()Jf*('t controvCTsial projects take longer to complete than is usiuil for most 

Coniolotion hlghwaj’ projects. This is because large, ccunplex projects are subject to 

^ more requirements, in\'olve more federal stakeholders, and attract more 

public interest. For example, in the preriously cited suivey of 33 state 
departments of trartspoitation, projects that invoh^e man>' federal agencies 
took longer to complete than projects requiring onl>' state-level reriew. 

The sun ey reported that state-onlj' re\iew'5 o-picall)’ occur for simpler, 
less complicated projects, which involve fewer stakeholders. Howe^'er. 
both the infcMmation we collected and the state survey are anecdotal and 
based on interxiewees* memories, because states do not maintain 
centralized information on project completion times. State officials told us 
that an effort to capture those data sj'stematically would require resources 
that the state departments of tranqxirtation could use more productively 
to complete projects. 

Although the six mediiun-sized and large highway projects in California, 
Horida, aiKl Texas that we reviewed did not meet all of mWA s criteria 
for a miyor project, they still took from neatly 7 years to over ISj'ears to 
complete, excluding the planning phase for which data were not available. 
(See table 2.) The time required to complete these six projects fell within 
the typical time FHWA has estimated that it takes to complete more 
complex projects. Onlj' tw'o of the six projects, both in California, were 
required to complete the pr^aration of an envircmmental impact 
statement. 
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Table 2: Duration of Six Uediian-tlzed and Lar^e New Conetniction Highway Project* in California. Florida, artd Texas 

Dollars in millions__ 


Pro^^ ^ati^ 


Projoct 

Ueduiry-ftlzed project 

Total cost 

Planning 

Preliminary deeign 
and envfronmanUd 
review 

Final design 
and right*^* 
way acquisition 

Construction 

TotaT 

Slat* Poule 168 jCaAiorma) 


“rwA* 

3 years, 

6 months 

3 years, 

4 months 

2 years, 
3monlhs 

9 years. 

4 months 

Fort Gr««rVOrw Road 
fFlorkfal 

1.7 

N/A 

2 years, 

7 months 

4 years. 

5 months 

1 year, 
Omonlhe 

8 year*. 
Smooths 

State Highway 146 (Texas) 

16.7 

N/A 

4 years. 

4 moniis 

4 years. 

5 monOis 

2 years. 
lOmomhe 

9 years. 
Smooths 

Ljrgaprojact 

State Route 19B (CaMomia) 

42.9 

N.'A 

4 years 

6 years, 

6 morMhs 

3 years. 
6months 

14 ye^. 

3 months 

Slate RoikI 115 (Florida) 

2.2 

N/A 

1 year. 

7 months 

1 year. 

2 months 

2 years. 
On^onlh* 

6 year*. 

7 months 

U.S. Highway 290 (Texas) 

50.1 

N/A 

9 years. 

6 monttis 

10 years 

3 years. 

1 month 

15 years. 
Smooths 


N/A > not avaibUo 


Total lime may net equal the sun of each phase In some nsiances total time • less tkin the sun ol 
each phase because phases ovoiiap, most noticeably with the two prajecIseiTauu tnaddOon tho 
State Route IlSprcject in Florida was a spn-off of an existing pro]^ Asa result there b a 
t S-monlh gap betwi^ the end of the preliinrury desi^) and emvonmonUl review phase attd the 
start of Pie design and nghl^way acquisition phase fer tiis spm-oR project 

Souroe <^0 artafyss of state doaenenlalDn ar>d daouesiora mPi state doparpnuit of trartsporiaban 
oftkials 


Another wa>' of assessing project timeliness is to compare how long it 
takes to complete a project with how long state transportation officials 
expected completion to take, For the six projects we re\iewed, state 
of^ials established milestones for each pha^ of the project (excluding 
the planning phase, for which state officials could not pro\1de 
information) but not always for the project overall." We attempted to 
compare the time it took to complete each phase against the time 
expected for the projects that we reviewed. For the two California 
projects, the project phases were generally completed within a >*ear of 
established time frames. However, aspects of the two projects in Texas 
took substantially longer to complete than planned. For example, the 
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preliminarj' desifin and en\ironniental re\iew phase for the U.S. 290 
project took 6 yeare and 7 months longer to complete than planned. In 
adcUticm, the right-of-waj’ acquisition for this project took 4 years and 
7 months longer to complete than planned. For the Texas State Highway 
146 project, the preliminary design and en\ironmental re\iew phase took 
2 years and 8 mcmths longer to complete than planned, and the right-of- 
wa>' acquisition took 2 years longer to complete tlian planned. State 
officials were able to provide a qualitative recollection or in some cases 
documentation of events that affected their ability to complete highwa>' 
projects on time. (See table 3.) For example, three of the six projects 
encountered problems in both the hnal design and right-of*wa>' acquisition 
phase and in the construction phase. 


TaWt 3: Ev«nt» Afleciing S«t*et«d Project* 

Protect 

Ptennino 

Pretimlnary design and 
amdronmental revlaw 

Flival design and right-of-way 
acQUisItton 

Conetruetten 

Stale Route 198 
(Calitomta) 

Funding 

shorta9e« 

No events a ted 

Folkivring earthquakes, project 
shelved m favor of seismic relrofil 
work around the slate 

Weather delays; oontracl 
change orders; oontraefor 
perlormarKs rssuas 

State Route 168 

Not avotfoble* 

No events cited 

No events cited 

No events cited 

Fort QreeiVOrta 
Road (Florida) 

Not available* 

No events ciied 

Contractor had to devote time artd 
resources lo other ongoing 
projects; redesigns on account of 
drainage problems: property 
owners resistsd right-of-way 
aoqusiiion 

Ouairty iesues with paving 
material ueed; poor 
contractor peitermance: 
weather d^ays 

Stale Rood IIS 
(Florida) 

No evanta 
cited 

No events cited 

No evsnts Cited 

Weather delays, vibration 
damage complainta from 
accent horrieowners 
necessitaled change in 
conalrucUon eau«meni 

State Highway 
l46<Texa») 

No events 
cited 

Design changes to 
accommodate large truck 
vertical ctearence 
necesehated change* to 
schematice and envirorvnenlal 
documents 

Lengdiy process to Nre design 
consultant; pamets of land had 
numerous tide problems; one 
property owner died during 
negotiatior)* leading to probate 
issues; umdentihed rtatural oas line 

No events cited 

U.S. Highway 
290 (Texas) 

No events 
cited 

Various accees design 
char>ge« to accommodate 
historic property; wetlarxls 
previously undiscovered at t>e 
site had to be addressed 

Property owners refused state’s 
purchase offer necesaitating 
condemnation; utility adjustments 

Slope stability probteme 
required an extensive 
redesign effort 


'Shale oHciah ocxjd not provkte tNs iniornulion 

Source' GAO review of prefect itacumanUCnn arad tfacuewor^ iMti stale doparVnent of e-ansportahon 
oficiale 
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Most studies we identified on timelj' completion of highway projects have 
examined the timely resolution of environmental issues for improving 
project completion times. For example, the previously cited 2001 FHWA 
stud>’ indicated that some larger, more complex projects tend to take 
longer than is tj^ical in the preliminary design and environmental review 
phase. In an attempt to establish a baseline for ev'ahiating project 
completion times, IHWA analyzed the time required for 37 projects with 
significant environmental impacts to complete the environmental review 
process. (As noted abov'e, projects of this class are usually mtdor projects 
rather than small, less complex ones.) This anal>'sis indicated that the 
average amount of time taken to complete these reviews was 5 yeais and 
7 months exceeding the 5 j'ears that a “typical" m^r highwaj' project 
was expected to take for the entire preliminary design and environmental 
review phase. According to FHWA. these t>pes of projects constitute only 
about 3 percent of all federally funded highwa>' projects. Most federally 
ftmded projects are minor rehabilitation or reconstniction projects that do 
not have significant environmental Impacts. 

The surv^ey of 33 state departments of trarrsportation conducted in 2000 for 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
iivdicated that state departments of transpoitation may underestimate the 
time that completing an environmental review would require. The survoy 
indicated that the environmental reviews for 31 to 48 percent of projects 
with no significant envircmmental impacts. aiKl for 43 to &1 percent of 
projects with potential environmental impacts, took longer to complete 
than expected. According to the survey results, these projects took three 
times longer than planned to complete federal environmental review 
requirements related to public lands and historic resources, historic 
resources and cultural resources, and wetlands. 

Federal and state transportation officials aiKl transportation engineering 
organizations identified the timely resolution of environmental issues as 
providing the greatest opportunity for reducing the time it takes to 
complete highw'ay projects. These officials generally stated that 
envlrorunenial reviews resulted in better project decisions, but that 
reachirtg the decisions was difficult and time consuming. For example, 
officials with the Arm>' Corps of Engineers in Texas told us that the permit 
applications that it receiv’es are sometimes incomplete or inaccurate, 
resulting in added time to process envlrorunental permits related to 
waterways. In addition, officials with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
CalifcHTiia Department of Transportation identified staffing shortfalls and 
workloads at the Fish and Wildlife Service as contributing to increased 
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time to perfonn en\ironmental consultations. HnaJly, officials with the 
En\*ironmental Protection Agency stated that public opposition to m£t)or 
transportation projects can result in greater scrutiny of environmental 
anab’ses or the proposed mitigation of environmental impacts, and 
therefore increases the length of the environmental review phase. 


Initiatives to Improve 
the Timely 
Completion of 
Highway Projects 


Federal and state agencies have undertaken several initiativ'es to improv^e 
completion times for highwa>’ construction projects. Most of these 
initiatives address environmental review; how'ever, some states have 
undertaken initiatives to improve completion times in other aspects of a 
project, such as construction. Generallj’, the impact of these initiatives is 
unclear because of the brevity of time they hav'e been in place. 


At the federal level. FHWA environmental streamlining efforts have 
included working with federal agencies involve in environmental and 
histOTic presen'aticm reviews to conduct agency-specific training 
workshops in 2001 and 2002. FHWA has conducted these workshops for 
field staff to promote uniform practices and to clarify and update 
guidance. In addition. FHWA has started tracking the time to ccmiplete 
environmental review-s of federally fimded highw-ay projects this year. A 
recent FHWA report indicated that since the enactment of the TEA-21 
environmental streamlining provisions in 1998, the average review time for 
projects with significant environmental impacts has decreased ^m 70 
months to 62 months." FHWA officials told us that the improved review- 
times could be a result of such things as reinvented processes, 
programmatic agreements, and accelerated review times. mWA has also 
develc^ied guidance for states on how to use federal-aid highw-aj' funds to 
reimburse federal agencies that meet agreed-upon targets for 
environmental review's. FHWA has catalogued environmental streamlining 
best practices and publicized them on its Web site. 


State departments of transportation are using interagenc>' funding 
agreements to lure additional staff at state and federal environmental 
agencies to facilitate environmental review and approval." According to 
tHWA, 34 states are using these agreements. A 2001 surve>' by the 
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American Association of State Highway and IVansportation OfRcials 
indicated that the people in these positions made permit review’s more 
efficient and consistent, improved communication between agencies, and 
fostered greater trust and understanding, thus facilitating project 
apprcn'als and making the process less controversial.** 

Fort>’-one states have some level of delegated aulhorit>’ for historic 
resources that allow’s them to process man>' projects quickly, according to 
F'HWA. For example, the Vermont Agency of'rianspoitaticm has an 
agreement with the state historic preser\ation office that allows the 
transportation department rather than the state historic preservation 
office to enforce historic preservation requirements, According to 
Vermont transportation agency officials, this agreement has resuhed in, 
among other things, expected permit acquisition, enhanced public 
participation, effective internal and inter-agency communication, and the 
best possible treatment of historic properties. These officials estimate that 
this agreement has shaved weeks from routine projects aivd will shave 
months from more complex ones. 

Outside of the environmental review process, states such as Horlda, Nwlh 
Carolina, and Texas are identifying utilities in certain lu’ban areas earlier 
in the design phase, in order to avoid delaj-s during construction. Texas 
and Florida have also developed strategies to accelerate construction for 
some projects by increasing contractor incentives ftw earlj' completion, 
and Florida has documented savings in time and cost frxmi this approach. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my pr^ared statement. 1 would be pleased 
to answer an>’ questions that you or Members of the Committee may have. 
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Appendix I: Scope and Methodology 


To perform oiir work, we re\iewe<l bws and rejBfulations governing the 
construction of federally financed highway projects. We discussed tliese 
requirements, the time required to complete projects, and initiatives to 
reduce this time with officials frcwn FTIWA. the Ad\1sor>' Council on 
Historic Presert-ation. the Emironmental Protection Agency, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Coast Guard, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
American Association of State Highway and lYansportation Officials the 
Anterican Road and Transportation Builders Association, the American 
Societ>’ of Civil Engineers, private tran^nation engineering firms, and 
others. We also interviewed officials from California, Florida, North 
Carolina, Texas. Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin departments of 
transportation about highway project completion times and initiatives to 
improve the timely completion of these projects. We chose these states 
eithCT becatise they spent tlie most federal-aid Itighway fimds or because 
officials w'e interviewed identified these states as making efforts to reduce 
project time. We also reviewed federal and private studies on highway 
project completion. 

We reviewed the time it took to complete six new highway constniction 
projects in California. Horida, and Texas. We selected three of the four 
states that spent the most National Highway Sy^em and Surface 
Transportation Program Funds in fiscal year 2000 (latest data available). 
These represent the primary sources of federal funds for r»ew road 
construction. In each state, we selected tw'o new construction projects 
that were completed between June 30.1999, and June 30.2002. In each 
state we selected the largest project (in terms of federal funds received) 
and a mediiun-sized project. In selecting these projects, we had no 
knowledge of the project itself or of how long it took to complete. We did 
not independently verify the information in the FHW'A information s>'5tem 
that contained these data For the six projects, we <^tained 
documentation aiKl interviewed state department of transportation 
officials to determine how the projects were plarmed, approved, and 
carried out. 

We conducted our work from May 2002 through September 2002 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 
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Response from Katherine Siggerud to Additional Questions from Senator 

Carper 

Question: In your testimony, you note wide diversity in the time needed to com¬ 
plete environmental review depending on the scope of the project. You also note a 
general agreement that the environmental review process improves project deci¬ 
sions, though it can be time-consuming. Are there broad measures that Congress 
can apply to improve the process, or will gains be driven by allowing more flexibility 
and innovation at the State level, within the context of strong Federal oversight and 
financial partnership? 

Response. The General Accounting Office will be issuing a report to Senator Jef¬ 
fords in March, 2003. In this report, we will outline promising approaches to im¬ 
prove the process of highway delivery and reduce the time required to complete 
highway projects. Our report will focus on the environmental review process, as well 
as other phases of highway projects, including planning, design and construction. 
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Once we have finished our analysis, I will be able to provide a more detailed re¬ 
sponse to your question. 


Statement of Carol Ann Murray, Commissioner, New Hampshire Department 

OF Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee 
and certainly. Senator Smith, good morning. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to talk about environmental 
streamlining. For the record I am Carol Murray, actually, let me correct that, for 
my Mom that I lost a month ago, I am Carol Ann Murray, the Commissioner of the 
New Hampshire Department of Transportation. The subject of environmental 
streamlining is a very important, difficult topic. One that has no silver bullet solu¬ 
tion that I can identify and isolate. 

I can readily identify the reason that I and my counterparts nationally consider 
this so significant. The public has asked the transportation agencies to provide this 
nation with the mobility critical for our quality of life and economic vitality. The 
same public also wants the environment preserved and protected. The only way to 
accomplish these twin goals is for transportation and environmental agencies to 
work cooperatively. This public looks to all these agencies to implement the policy 
direction provided by elected officials with an open, trusting, balanced, communica¬ 
tive spirit. 

I am not convinced that the public’s vision, or that of their elected officials, is 
being implemented very well by the various public agencies involved. The concept 
of environmental streamlining was not conceived to put environmental preservation 
and enhancement as a secondary or minor interest in the development of public 
transportation projects, but rather to encourage early discussion, involvement and 
decisionmaking by the agencies with environmental and transportation duties. If 
the public agencies could work to provide the best-balanced projects in a timely way, 
then the public’s voice is being heard. 

Over the last two reauthorization bills. Congress set a new direction for transpor¬ 
tation. Transportation agencies moved into a new era. With some resistance, we re¬ 
alized that mobility for the future was not just highways: choices in modes of trans¬ 
portation and connections between modes are now a focus. Congress also said that 
to develop the best projects for this country, the participation of the local commu¬ 
nities, regional planning agencies and the public must be encouraged and their voice 
heeded. 

This evolution in how State transportation departments work came hard to those 
of us used to doing designs by the book and approaching the public with our well 
designed, but off the shelf, standard highway solutions. 

What we in the transportation business have found is that Congress was right 
in the policy direction they gave us. After a decade of increasingly successful imple¬ 
mentation we are believers. We are cutting ribbons and celebrating projects that 
have been developed with more thoughtful consideration of the transportation users’ 
needs and the local communities’ vision for their future, and in balance with the 
natural and cultural environment they are built in. 

I do believe that over the last two decades the transportation community has 
changed and become better. While I would like to say that we have got it all perfect, 
that would certainly not be true. We need to continue to listen, learn and, I think, 
we are ready to do that with an acceptance that was not there before ISTEA and 
the lessons learned since. 

What is a frustrating is the reluctance of the environmental community to recog¬ 
nize this change. It is disheartening that the community has not championed and 
joined our early involvement and commitment to transportation project planning. 
We have found reluctance to engage in working toward a mobility solution that bal¬ 
ances the various public needs in a fiscally responsible way. 

You have all heard about the Interstate 93 widening project in New Hampshire 
and Senator Smith’s work to bring streamlining to a reality with this project. As 
agreed, policy level staff from all the public regulatory agencies met as decision 
points were approached. Early agreement was reached to operate in an open, trust¬ 
ful and professional manner. 

The group has met a number of times over the past 2 years. The culmination of 
this work is the draft environmental statement to be published this week. Then on 
September 9, I received a letter from the EPA that discounts the work accomplished 
in the streamlining process. Primary reasons given were that only the regulatory 
agencies were involved, and not the private environmental groups and the 18 com¬ 
munities that may experience secondary growth pressure even though they are not 
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directly on the Interstate. This letter came despite the four dozen public meetings 
held as this project has developed; with all meetings publicly notice well in advance, 
with individual notices to the specific environmental groups. 

This project impacts an estimated 70 acres of wetland over 19 miles of widening 
of an existing Interstate highway. Proposed mitigation for this project includes 650 
acres of land purchase and wetland creation at a cost estimated to be $15.0 million, 
plus a $3.0 million technical assistance program for local communities to assist in 
developing local land use regulations that reflect their future vision for their com¬ 
munities. 

The proposed mitigation package was severely criticized in the letter from EPA 
because, and this is a quote, “while of importance to the towns, it does not have 
high ecological value”. The EPA letter also says that (again I quote) “current State 
and Federal wetland regulations and typical zoning rules have generally not been 
effective . . .” 

While the debate about local. State and Federal roles in land use, transportation, 
and secondary impacts is an engaging debate, I believe that is a public policy deci¬ 
sion that Congress, State Legislatures, municipalities and the public should decide, 
not government employees, particularly those far removed from the project area. 

The EPA submits that a mitigation package of approximately 2300 acres at a cost 
of upwards of $50 million is needed. The reason cited is secondary impacts that may 
occur due to the project; not the direct impacts which they agree are of relatively 
minor consequence. Additionally, to their way of thinking, the highway widening 
should include the concurrent construction of transit options beyond the enhanced 
bus service already planned to be implemented and rail potential currently provided 
for in the project. 

All these proposed environmental mitigation elements are, I think, good things. 
The question is whether or not it is the responsibility of this project to pay for all 
of them? And, in fact, because New Hampshire has done a very good job in pro¬ 
viding a high quality of life in all arenas including environmental protection, mobil¬ 
ity and economic prosperity, people will come here even without Interstate 93 being 
widened. 

Why environmental streamlining? Because all agency implementers of elected offi¬ 
cials’ laws need to work together to effectively and in a fiscally responsible way to 
respond to public needs in a balanced way. 

The transportation agencies, after ISTEA and TEA-21, learned that we don’t 
know all the answers. The designers and builders of our Interstate highway system 
achieved a wonder, but in hindsight it might have been done differently. So Con¬ 
gress passed ISTEA and TEA-21. And now in 2002 it seems that the transportation 
projects in the environmental view are seen as a financial resource to implement 
conservation projects. 

Early involvement in transportation project planning by all involved is needed. 
But, additionally, mutual respect for professional responsibilities, fiscal reality and, 
overall, an understanding that we need to make honest decisions that respects the 
public’s will as envisioned by our elected leaders. 

The EPA letter that I mentioned earlier States that mitigation costs should be up 
to 20 percent of the total project cost. In a time when we are all struggling to fund 
the public’s transportation needs, a decision by a government employee to direct 
funding to a nontransportation purpose is inappropriate. 

What do we need to meet the public’s goal of providing mobility for quality of life 
and economic vitality while protecting and preserving the environment? This is best 
achieved if the principals envisioned by Congress for streamlining are implemented. 

Above all, we need a process that includes early involvement that is consistent, 
trust based and cooperative; a process that is streamlined, effective, balanced, public 
transportation delivery which unfortunately is not what we are experiencing today. 

Hopefully the next reauthorization will produce a streamlined process that follows 
the direction of Congress and meets the public’s expectations. 

I am happy to answer any questions, and again I thank you for this opportunity. 


Statement of Ken Morefield, Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
Policy, Florida Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to appear before the committee today to present 
the views of the Florida Department of Transportation (FDOT) concerning the reau¬ 
thorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). This 
committee is to be commended for the extensive hearings that have been held in 
preparation for legislative action next year. 
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Florida’s natural resources and pristine environment are what make us unique 
among the States. We are indeed fortunate to be home to the Nation’s oldest city, 
St. Augustine, the Nation’s largest restoration project in history, America’s Ever¬ 
glades, and some of the most endangered large terrestrial and marine mammals in 
the world. It is the policy of the Florida Department of Transportation to help pre¬ 
serve and enhance Florida’s natural, physical, cultural and social environment as 
we develop, implement and maintain transportation facilities and services. 

My testimony today will address “Project Delivery and Environmental Steward¬ 
ship”. Section 1309 of TEA-21 has provided the impetus for State and Federal agen¬ 
cies to look for ways to improve the delivery of transportation projects while pro¬ 
tecting our environment. The Federal Highway Administration along with the Fed¬ 
eral Transit Administration have worked with us and many other Federal, State, 
and local agencies to develop a new process we call the “Efficient Transportation De¬ 
cision Making Process” or “ETDM”. I am pleased to report that we are virtually fin¬ 
ished developing the new process. Training on the new process is scheduled to begin 
in January 2003 with completion by the end of June. We expect to begin full state¬ 
wide implementation by July 2003. 

This new process has not been developed by the Florida Department of Transpor¬ 
tation working in isolation. It began on February 3, 2000 when over 20 Federal, 
State, and local agencies met and pledged their support of an effort to examine how 
transportation decisions are made in Florida and to develop an improved process. 
A multi-agency working group including representatives of Metropolitan Planning 
Organizations was then formed and met several times during the year. Later, nine 
Task Work Groups worked on specific issues related to implementation of the new 
process. 

In December 2001, Federal, State, and local agencies gathered at an “Executive 
Summit” and signed a Memorandum of Understanding endorsing the ETDM process 
and pledging their continued support for the full development and implementation 
of the process in Florida. I am equally proud of the assistance we received from one 
of our environmental organizations, 1000 Friends of Florida, as they hosted five 
meetings around the State to explain the process to non-governmental organiza¬ 
tions. 

We believe our ETDM process is fully responsive to the direction of Section 1309 
and the National Environmental Policy Act. We have been pleased to brief your 
committee staff and others on our process, but we do not promote it as one that 
will fit every State. In fact, Florida’s environmental laws, our own mix of State and 
local agencies, and other differences led us to an early conclusion that the best way 
to address improved project delivery and efficient decisionmaking was within our 
own efforts, and not through a “one-size-fits-all” approach. 

Section 1309 of TEA-21 called for change. Key changes requested by Congress in¬ 
cluded: 

• Early and continuous agency and public involvement 

• Integrated environmental review and permitting processes 

• Early approvals in the planning process 

• Coordinated time schedules for agency involvement 

• Effective dispute resolution mechanisms 

Florida’s ETDM process accomplishes all these objectives and more. The State of 
Florida is fortunate to have a very rich data base of information about our re¬ 
sources. We have collected that information at the University of Florida GeoPlan 
Center in Gainesville, Florida. This high technology digital data base tool allows 
agencies and the public to access project planning information over the Internet. It 
provides the foundation for our ETDM process and is called the “Environmental 
Screening Tool”. 

This tool enables us to perform two “screening events” which document agency 
and community inputs much earlier in our transportation planning process. We call 
these screening events the “Planning Screen” and the “Programming Screen”. Modi¬ 
fication of project plans in response to these early screening events will enable us 
to avoid or reduce costly changes late in the process. These screening events will 
provide information that will allow agencies to be engaged in the thoughtful ex¬ 
change necessary to properly balance land use, environmental protection and mobil¬ 
ity needs. 

The primary purpose for the “Planning Screen” is to provide decisionmakers with 
better information to stage transportation improvements in the Cost Feasible Long 
Range Transportation Plan. The “Programming Screen” provides an opportunity to 
identify project issues and the need for technical studies prior to the project advanc¬ 
ing into our Work Program. The NEPA process begins at the “Programming Screen” 
with a class of action determination that leads to environmental documentation and 
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construction permits. A fundamental premise of our process is that it builds upon 
earlier analyses rather than reopening all issues at every step of the process. 

The screening events will be performed by Federal, State, and local agencies 
working together as an Environmental Technical Advisory Team. We will have one 
team in each of our seven geographic Districts. Each team will be responsible for 
agency review and feedback as projects are developed. Community Outreach Coordi¬ 
nators within FDOT will seek input from the affected community and post the input 
received so that agencies are aware of community concerns. 

Project planning information is entered into the Environmental Screening Tool by 
Metropolitan Planning Organizations (or by FDOT for our rural areas). Standard¬ 
ized analyses will then be performed on these planned projects and the results are 
then made available to agencies through the Internet. All agencies will perform 
their reviews on a coordinated time schedule and enter the agencies’ official com¬ 
ments about the impact on the resources protected by their agency. The agency will 
be able to suggest changes to project concepts through the feedback portion of the 
data base system. At the same time, the opinions of the affected community are also 
posted in the feedback portion of the system. The results are visible to the agencies, 
non-governmental organizations and the public. Everyone will have access to the 
same information. 

In summary, Florida is about to implement a new way of doing business. We be¬ 
lieve the Efficient Transportation Decision Making Process meets all the objectives 
this committee set forth in TEA-21. We are convinced that this new process will 
provide for earlier and concurrent agency reviews resulting in a reduction in the 
time required to plan projects and achieve earlier permit approval. Eurther benefits 
include improved public participation in the transportation planning process, a re¬ 
duction in the cost of planning and building projects, and, most importantly, im¬ 
proved decisions. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share Florida’s efforts on project delivery and 
environmental stewardship. I will be pleased to address any questions you may 
have. 


Responses of Ken Morefield to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. The proposed Efficient Transportation Decision Making Process seems 
to he an innovative approach to making better decisions. FDOT has invested a large 
amount of time and resources to bring this program to this stage. Since this process 
is a departure for how business is being done, how is FDOT dealing with the insti¬ 
tutional and cultural changes that will have to happen within FDOT and within the 
Federal, State, and local agencies involved in ETDM? 

Response. The following are past and present actions to bring about change with¬ 
in FDOT and other participating agencies: 

• FDOT began our first meeting with Federal, State, and local agency heads 
stating that we were willing to change our old way of doing business and partner 
with these agencies in developing a new more efficient transportation process. Our 
challenge to these leaders was to be willing to change the way their agencies oper¬ 
ate to improve the process for transportation projects. 

• A Memorandum of Agreement was signed by all participating agency heads to 
support, develop, and implement this new process. Also, there has been consistent 
and continuous communication with these agencies. 

• The Manager of our Central Environmental Management Office is meeting 
with the management of each of our District Office to discuss what will be required 
of their offices and their Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO) counterparts. 

• An ETDM Manual is being developed to provide operating procedures for 
EDOT and other agencies involved in this process in order to change how we will 
do business in the future. 

• Extensive training of the Manual and this process will be completed within a 
6-month period of time in order to begin implementation of this process within all 
of the agencies. Each of the seven geographic FDOT District Offices will host train¬ 
ing to include the agencies, MPOs, and their own District personnel who will serve 
on the Environmental Technical Advisory Team. This will allow each agency to see 
the roles of others and how collective involvement of all members will improve deci¬ 
sions efficiently. 

• Agency Operating Agreements are being developed that will describe how each 
agency’s operational processes will be practiced to accommodate this new process. 
Also, separate agreements are being developed to provide funding assistance to 
agencies for additional personnel and equipment needs where applicable so that 
agencies can be effective in partnering with FDOT. 
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• Electronic technology will bring about better coordination with agencies cre¬ 
ating consistency as agencies change their operations to complement this new proc¬ 
ess. 


FLORIDA'S 
ETDM PROCESS 
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EXECUTIVE SIMM A R Y 


Ibc riurida Dcpartmcni ul' lr<inspiinatuHi iMKM K wi*r1c- 
in^ in cunjunciion with the f cOcnl Admin* 

imniitun und iKher foderiU. stale, and Iwal agencies, 
is desx'lofin^ a relined and iiTf)nn<ed methcnk'lo^ for 
efl'eciin^ imprints! iranspiniaiiun deeisiimsi. Imlially 
called "streamlining!" in respi>nsc to Section 1309 of the 
lrans{x^rtation Hquiiy Aci for iheSist Century (I'fiA 21K 
the 11)01 pritcess redefines how the Stale of Plonda will 
accomplish transportation f^annin^ and project de%'elofv 
meni w-tihin its current statutes and regulations This 
report is the second progressrepivt descrihin^ ihe stale of 
dex'elofment of the new process>[he lilKtcient Iranspor- 
tation IXxisk)fl*Makmg! l^icess I Ihe I'.IDM Ptlhx’SS). 
This report includes the pitKCss reliiKments and changes 
noted below. 


Signifiainf I pthtfs fnm htigrvss Report So. I 


• Agencies endorse MOU to implement the 
HTDM Process. 

• ETAT and ETDM Cmirdinaxor roles and 
respiHisiNlities defiiKd. 

• Pliinntng and Project IV*%vlopment steps 
further defined. 

• Process for community outreach and 
invxilvcineni defined. 

• Envinmmental Screening Tool further 
developed 

• Dispute resolution pr<ves& defined. 

• AgeiKy Oprraiiiig Agreements being 
developed 

• Implementation strategy und scheduk in 
place. 


Ihe E'IDM I*roccss creates linkages between land use. 
transportation, and environmental resource planning ini* 
tialivcs through early, inlcractivc agency and community 
involvement, which is expected to impnivc decisions and 
greatly reduce the time. cITort, and cost to affect trans* 
poriaiion decisions. Efficiency is gained by two screen¬ 
ing events and an efficient permitting prixrcss built inio 
the current iranspertatian planning and project develop¬ 
ment process. The screening events arc the "Planning" 
and “Programming" Screens. 

An linvironmcnial Technical Advice)' Team fETAT) 
performs these screenings. The ETAT consists of plan¬ 
ning. consultation, and resource protection agencies. 
Each agency will appoint their I'lAT representative with 
lesponsiNlily to coordinate transportatiim reviews within 
their respective agency. They will then provide agctKy 
responses to the transportation planning entity (ITK)? 
and the Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO)i. 
Ihis response will be advisor>' during the early phases of 
transportation planning. Ihc ETAT member’s role tran¬ 
sitions as a project proceeds from planning to project 
development. The ETAT member's role then shills to 
coordination within the agency to issue an opinion or 
permit the project. 


t 


Long-Run 

Transportation 

Ptan 


t 


FOOT Work 
Program 
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Screening is canthKted by ihc agency hTAT rcfrcscnia- 
ii\H» appiHmcd for each I*IX)T Wstrict. Agency ()pef- 
aiing Agrccmcnis (AOAs) arc being created heiuecn 
I'tX)T. rilWA and each agency to address the specific 
details about ETOM implementation. The AOAs will 
also document agreed dispute resolution methods. 

The follotsing describes HTAT screening input at two 
stages in the planning and project dev'elopmcnt phases of 
a project. 

FfaHtiing Screen: This screen allows agencies to com* 
mcni on the impact of projects very early in the planning 
process. This will enable planners to adjust project con* 
cepts to avoid or minimi/c adverse impacts and to con¬ 
sider miiigaticn alicmaiivcs and improve estimation of 
project costs. Sccondaiy and cumulative ctVccis will be 
evaluated on a project and system-wide basis in con¬ 
nection with the Planning Screen. The interrelationship 
between land use. ecosystem management, and mobility 
plans could then be considered in integrated agency plan¬ 
ning. 

Programmiufi Screen: This screen occurs before proj¬ 
ects enter the FI)OT Ihrogram and uiilialcs the 
National Hjivironmcntal Policy Act (NHPA) process for 
projects that have not been categorically excluded. KTAT 
input ptxTvidcs “agency scoping’* requirements to satisfy 
NI'PA and other perttnent laws. etc., that arc addressed 
during the NHPA process. (“NEPA” is used throughout 
this nepcHi to colkctively refer to all applicable laws.) 

Permit Coordination: liTAT 
members cixirdinatc with ITX)T's 
project managers during project 
dc%'clopmcnt and coordinate 
within their agency to issue con- 
struciion permits simultaneously 
wnh the federal NI-PA Record of 
Decision. 


An electronic database sxstem will pro%idc the vehicle 
for information exchange to and from HTAT members 
regarding project plans, impacts, and agency recommen¬ 
dations or requirements. Ihc database s>'stcm will be 
housed at the University of Florida (koPlan ('enter. All 
project iuid resource data will reside in the (icoPlan ('en¬ 
ter's Florida(icographic Data I ibraiy (Kil)l.). The plat¬ 
form will be the current version of HSRI (icographtc 
Information System <(iISi sollwarc. All (ilS anat>'ses 
will he performed within the FGDl. s>'stcm so agency 
ETAT members will only need an Internet connection to 
view and comment on CHS results. 

'Ihc database s>'stcm will house rcsp^xiscs from IfTAT 
members as well as inputs documented from the public. 
1hat input will he summarized in virtualK' automated 
reports prtMluccd from the GIS database system. 1hesc 
reports will capture the essential detail that must he 
addressed as a consequence of irTAT and community 
input during plaiuiing and project development. 

Ihc HTAT concept was developed to create linkages and 
commumcalion with agencies responsible for protecting 
resources. Protection of the atVccied community, how¬ 
ever. is accomplished by coordination of transportation 
plans through a Community Outreach Network. This net¬ 
work is the responsibility of the riX)'r District C’ommu- 
nit>' impacts Assessment iCIAK'oordinator. 

During a Summit bdd in December 2UU]. federal and 
state agency heads signed a Memorandum ofUndcrsland- 


ETDM Implementation Timeline 

Proctss Mock Phasad Statawida 

Davalopmant ETAT Implamantatlon knplotnentatlon 


2001 2002 I 2003 
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ing suppi>ning the ceniinucd dev'dopenent and implcmcn* 
tation of the ItTDM Process. 



Agency panicipants. FIXJT. the Federal 1 lighway Admin¬ 
istration (RtWA), and the Ixdcral Transit Administra¬ 
tion (FTA) bdieve that Florida's FrTDM Process is a 
better way to plan and imptemem transponaiioa proj¬ 
ects. Agency invols'cfncnt will occur earlier in planning 
and will largely be esaluated through eflkient ciectronic 
information exchange. Secondary and civnulaliv'c impact 
analysis and evaluation will occur early in planning on 
a system-wide basis, linvironmental evaluations w ill be 
fiKUscd on key issues and proceed years earlier than in 
today's practice. Agency interaction and internal coordi¬ 
nation by their FTTAT members will lead to earlier permits 
and avoidance of Laic project changes. 

The HTt>M l*roccss has been in dev'dopment since early 
20UO and has involved signilicanl effort by agency par¬ 
ticipants. The development work is ongoing, and the new 
process is expected to he available for use in the summer 
20U2. ITic F' I'DM Process will he tested with a "Mock 
irTAT'dimngthcspring 2U02. Based on this experience, 
the process will be reiined and then documented as an 
FIXJT procedure that will complement the current Proj¬ 
ect I>cvciopmcTit and l*nvironmcnt (PD&Hi Manual as 
well as MP() and statewide planning procedures. 


CONTEXT FOR ETDM 
PROCESS 

Planncnt, engineers, envtronmemal scientists, and gov¬ 
ernment ofhciab have raised concern about the level 
of effort, lime, and cost associated with the environ¬ 
mental review and appr<wal process for transportation 
projects. Stories aKaind about Uaig delays in imple¬ 
menting projects, the diffkulty of one agency's change 
affecting aranher's decision, and ilie hijdi cost assiviaied 
with rework wtien an ageiKy denial fiv a pennii re({uires 
restarting the enviroiunenial review process. 

The envirnnmeniaJ provisions in Section 1309 of the 
Transponaiion Ivfuity Act for the 21st Ceniuiy (TEA-21 j 
reflect Congress' cvxncern abvwii delays, uniMcessary 
duplication of cfTon, and added costs oAcn associated 
with (he current proccts for reviewing and approving 
uansptmation projects, ('ailed "Mnvirouncntal Stream¬ 
lining," ihU Icgislaiim challenged FfWA and FTA to 
implement an impritved. more clTicicnt transportation 
planning and environmental review process. 

'ITici^vjcctheorFnvironjncnu] Streamlining is to improve 
interagency coordinatitm, more cfTeciivcIy address envi- 
nximenial etneents. and reduce costly delays in the envi- 
nximeniat review process. In addition to the need for 
predictable, expedient limefnimes within which resource 
agencies conduct their roles in the proces.s there Ls a].so a 
need for increased, meaningful activity from the federal 
resource agencies. The advantage of more inicasrve fed¬ 
eral resource agency involvement is that agencies' input 
is more useful in project decision making the earlier it 
occurs in the process, fhe timeliness and quality of 
the projects arc improved, and enviroomaiial issues can 
more easily he resolved. 


ETDM PROCESS 

EffivieM Transpttriatiim Declutm .yfaking 
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TEA-21 Streamlining Objectives 


PmaMish «if) <i)itf)trai«;d r«\‘iinA ar>d permit* 
lin^ p«iKes«, 

Integrate cnviroruncntal review and 
apfirovals early in the transportal ion plan* 
ning process; 

Fneourage fall and early participation by 
agencies; 

I'.stiiblish coordinated tune schedules I'ur 
agency action; and 

Fstablish dispuic*rcsoiution mechanisms. 


In the fall of 1999. Horida was selected as a pika state fer 
deN’clofing and impletneniing a streamlined planning and 
pnijeci development process, f 'londa was considered an 
ideal pilot state due to its strong state environmental laws 
that must be meshed with l»lerat laws and priKYSses. In 
response. I IXJI. working with l UWA. KIA, and other 
federal, state, and local agencies committed to evaluat* 
ing Honda's current transpi^rtation phtnning and pni^'t 
development and enviri'nmental prixesses 
<md identifying ways to make these pro¬ 
cesses mun; eflkient. 

THE PROBLEM 

In Florida's current iranspi.>natuH) plan* 
ning process, inohiliiy needs are identified 
by MlX)s and FI)OT in respvinse to the 
development thresholds allowed under approved l.ival 
Government f'omprehensive Hans. l>uring the c<mipre* 
hensive pfaiming process, minimal consideration is given 
to the piuentiai direct, seciaidary, and cumulative impacts 
of transportation or land use decisirvis on the ccunmuni* 
ly's social and natural resources. 


TOOAys process 



decades alter it has been decided that a transportMion 
facility is needed and significant funds expended. Sub¬ 
stantial cnvmmmcntal impacts that could inllucncc the 
priority of a project arc ikot considered. Often, the pur¬ 
pose and need fur the project has not been adequately 
defined. 

Ihc priority projocis then enter the HXJT Wiuk Progran 
and remain there for five >'cars hcibre any substantial 
planning and cnvinximcnial analyses arc conducted. By 
the lime a project enters the project development phase, it 
has gained so much public momentum that a decision not 
to build the projoci due to substantial environmental or 
social impacts is almost never made. Instead, mitigation 
strategics arc idcniilicd. In summary, land use. transpor¬ 
tation. and ccos>'sicm preservation dccisians arc not truly 
balanced to stqipon a community vision. The following 
figure shows some of the proHcms with llorida's current 
planning and project development processes. 



ME THODOL OGY- THE 
PROCESS TO DEVELOP 
THE PROCESS 


Opening Summit on Environmentnl 
Slrcnmlining 


MI*Os and liX)T identify transp^viaiion improvement 
priorities, for itKlusiim in a Long Range Transportation 
hanfl.RTPi with little input fromenvir<^utmental resiHirce 
agencies. The majority of agency input dtvs not (x;cur 
until later in iIk project dcvvlitpmcnt process, sometimes 


On I'chruary 5, 2CXX), Icadcni from 2.1 federal, state, and 
local tranH(x>naui>n and rcs<iurcc pri^oction agencies par¬ 
ticipated in a summit meeting environmental stream¬ 
lining. The purpose of the summit was to initiate a 
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Statewide cocitdinaied elVott to imprmv Ilcirida’s plan¬ 
ning and project dcvcloptncni processes, llie agency 
leaders committed their support and assigned responsihil- 
ity to kc>' sialV who then worhed with l'D()T to form a 
shared vision for Florida's transpcrtaiion decision making 
process: 


”// is tfur visitm nwpnnv irmspoifatWH tUdswn 
making lit a waytkaipniMs aar itamral aait human 
emiranmauat irsaarcn h a our gaai lhal wr, as 
tmvaamtntatresauntainltraa.sjtoftaitoti agendas, 
eslahlisk a sytiematic approach that iMr<|^ar<s load 
ttse, social, economic, emsranmental, aadtranspor~ 
taiion (oasuteratioas. This approach aiU indude 
the oaive partkiptttioa af fe^ai, date, and local 
agencies, and the puNk. It *eSI lead to decision 
thatpronde the highest gualli) e/lifeaadantiptmal 
level of mohilityfor the pahik me sen%* 


I'ollowing the stimmii meeting, a working group con¬ 
sisting ot' over 50 representatives firom over 211 agcTK’ies 
worked together with FIKII and I'HWA in a sertes of 
multi-agency meetings to accomplish their shared vision. 

IVIulti-Agcncy IVIceting<> 

TIte W(xking group team participated in eight multi- 
agetwy wixkshops between February 2000 and Newem- 
her 2000 to examine the eurrcni planning process and 
develop a more efficient privess while still protecting 
Horida's environment. This collahoraiive approach to 
redefine the existing planning and project developmeni 
processes was characteri/ed by “out of the box" thinking 
by ihe team. Initially, these workshops were infonna- 
tional. Planning participants became infixnfted of the 
IX'partmem'sWork Program and IHojeci Development & 
Hirviromnental tPD&Fi processes. l*rojeet IXvvIofment 
and res«xjrce agciKy participants were similarly infomred 
about the planning procesijes performed by Ml^ and by 
F1X)T. Together. Uie agencies tdentirKNl problems with 
the current pri>cesses, and the team identified iIk* follow¬ 


ing characteristics of a streamlined environmental review 
process; 

• liaiiicr agesvey involvement in the planning pro¬ 
cess. 

• Completeand accurate informatkei for improved 
dccistixi making. 

• ImprovHxl access to informatioa 

• Better and continuous communkation among 
agencies and with the public, 

• More efik'tent and concurrent propxi reviews, 
and 

• Complete and timely permii applicatioas. 

During the subsequent team workshops, the working 
group developed a CKmccptual pr<x:ess that iiKluded the 
above characicrisUcs. The team named die new procc:cs 
the “Hfficient Iransporiatiou Decision Making Process" 
(HTDM Process). 

The WiXkshop panicipanis then focused ixi developing 
and rcftnuig the l-!T DM Process A key issue was how the 
HTDM I*roccss could produce con.struciion permits ear¬ 
lier in project development. Since implenKniati<ei issues 
were focused on planning and permitting, two expanded 
focus groups were fixmcd. 

Focus Groups 

Twii focus groups were fixmcd to further develop and 
refme the planning and pcimitting phases of tite new pro¬ 
cess. The Planning Focus (iroup consisted of the plan¬ 
ners from the working group plus an expanded roster of 
representatives hnm various federal, stale, and local plan¬ 
ning agencies. The Permitting Focus (iroup consisted 
of an expanded group of project development profession- 
al-s and agency representatives involved in the FIIWA, 
NFiPA, and permitting |w<x;csscs- The focus groups con¬ 
ducted wixkshops in IXcemhcr 2000 and January 2001 
and provided recommendations to im|irove the concep¬ 
tual FTDM Ihrocess. 
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Task Work Groups 

Recc«nincnd;iiioni> rtrtiultin^ iVcni the Planning and Per* 
milling fucus group meetings identified several issues 
rctfuiring tiinhcr work lu define how the new process will 
be implemented. To address these issues, nine task wxvk 
groups were created consisting of experienced specialists 
and practiticmers who were charged with desxHoping the 
specific details about how the (: I DM Process wuits. The 
task worii groups and ob^iives are listed bdow; 


the fall of 2(X)1. the task work groups developed 
tindings and recommendations to further rehne the spe¬ 
cifics of the irri)M Process, and to define the conicni of 
Agency Operating Agreements and an Procedures 

Manual. The following sections present the status of the 
ETDM Process as well as the path to statewide implc- 
mcnlalion. 


Task H'ork Group 


Objectivt 


l-jtvironmcotal Pennits 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Two-Year Slate T ransporuuoa 1. 

Impanement Ptaii (STIP) 

2 . 

Progranming NliPA Projects I. 

NPPA Dectsun Making Process I. 

2 . 

Plaruimg IXicunieQl Kvahiaiion 1. 

2 . 


Sccondai>'and Cumubnve Impacts 1. 

Ilridgc Program I. 

2 . 

Culliiial Resources 1. 

2 . 

Communit)'Impact Asscamciil (CIA) 1. 


Devrlofi a process lo obtain coastruction peimiis simultaneously with the NHPA record of 
dCCBKMI (ROD). 

Achieve concurrcni and simplitied noiKCs where losMe. 

Develop cnicna for categorically excluding ocrUBi prowls frum pcfirutiing. 

Hvaliuie die feasibility of impkiDcntiog a iwo-ycar ^P and a two-vear Transpottatun 
IraproveiDcnt Program (TIP) devekpment cyele. 

Determine the steps requirod to iniplenm this 2-\'Cir plaruimg cycle with FOOT. 

Develop a method for prooocdmg with environmental studies earlier ni the PIXTT. Frvc-Yctf 
Work Progrm 

Detcrmnic how project developnient will be accomptidied in the FTTDM Process. 
Determine the method for achieving agency coBsalunon dunng project development. 

Develop recommendaltoos for key documcols that should be a part of the liTDht Process 
and create a linkage to project dcvelopcncnL 

Desaibe the tuning during the planning process, the content and the audience for the dixu- 
ttmis. 

Create a frantcwvtrk in the liTDM Process for amducimg secoitdary and cumulatTve impact 
asBcsancnls that inaKpotrales needed data from land use. transpkirlation. and rcsouax pro- 
lection plans. 

Inxemgaic and (kvumcni bow the ITXJI' bndge program enins the Five-Year Work Pr<igram. 
Recommend a nxihod Ibr interfacaig the bridge program with the KTDM Process. 

Investigate and document how to complcic Brchaadogical and historKil asscsnrmts for 
transponatam projects ikht cflicicntly and earlier in the project development process. 
Hnsurc how ^tpropnate Hlcniificaiion. avoidance. minimuaiiofL and miligaiMn of Native 
Amcncan issues arc considered and documented. 

Document how (TA and Public Invohemeni arc accomplished n the IDDM Process. 
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THE EFFICIENT 
TRANSPORTATION 
DECISION MAKING 
PROCESS 

I-lorida's F1 [>M IVikcss rc^ktincs htm the State uill 
accontplisit iraiti^xxtaiiiHt plajtnin^ attii pn^jeci <k^‘eKif- 
ment viiihin its curreni itiaiuies and rejnilaiions The 
im>K1 Wiiecss will hrtii^ a^'itey and communiiy tnierac* 
ikm forward into the early stages of traiispi.Niaii(m plan* 
ning. Fnieieficy is gatiKd in the new pr<Kess hy two 
agency screening events built into ilie current transpor¬ 
tation planning process The screening events are the 
llanning Senen aitd tiK* IVogramming Screen, which are 
conduciexl years earlier in the overall prieessihan at pres¬ 
ent This early ageiwy invxdvvineni coupled with coniin- 
utius contniunity impaci assessnieni luid invoivvineni is 
eepccted to iniprovv the 4|uaJity of decisions made during 
planning and reduce challenges during NI'.PA and permit¬ 
ting. This interaction will continue ihroughiHii the life of 
a project to ensure that mobility needs are baJaiKcd with 
land use decisii.ins and ecosysieni managcmeni and pres¬ 
ervation. In this new process. resiHirce avoidaiKe and 
minimi/atit.H) options and strategies are identified earlier, 
iuid cost impacts for these strategies can be considered in 
estid)lishing transpxirtation plan pruirities Agency inter- 
actit^m during pMjed develofmeiit will allow pemtitting 
to be coiKunent with the end of the federal NTPA pro¬ 
cess. 


Key features of the ETDM Process inciude: 

• liarly agency and community involvcmctM; 

• ('ontiiHious public rvpreseniaiuin, 

• liarly idcntifkaiion of avoidance and mitigation 
strategics: 

• ItMcgraicd planning between agencies; 

• Reduced duplication of o^ort; 

• I.inkagcs hciwxren laivd use, traaspvinaiion. and 
cnvironmciu; 

• Tarlier assessment of secondary aivd cumulaiivx' 
Impacts; 

• Access to comprehensive data in standardized 
fiTmats; 

• liarlicr project approvals. 

• l•'ewv^ projects subject to detailed iwk’ws; 

• Review's fitcused on the key issues; 

• Timely dispute resolution, 

• Permit issuance linked to NHPA reviews; and 

• Maximized use of tcchnohigy fiir coiirdinaiion. 

tarly ln\oi\ement • The Key tt> 

Success 

Knvironmental Technical Advisory Team 
(ETAT) 

Agency interaction will occur throughout the life ofa proj¬ 
ect - from concept to concrete - to ensun; that inuu^iortation 
decisions arc haUtKcd with social, land use. and ecosystem 
preservation decisions. This will he accon^ishcd through 
an limironmental TcchnKal Advisory Team ((TfATt. An 
TTAT, consisiing of planrung. consultaiKKU and resource 
protection agencies, will be established with each agency 



appointing a representative with respon¬ 
sibility to coordinate and perform all 
agency actions to satisfy' the agency stat¬ 
utory rcsponsibttiiy with respect to the 
planmng and implementation of trans¬ 
portation projects. This Fcsponsibihty 
will requue diverse and excellent skills. 


especially the ability to function encctivrly within the 


agency and to coordinate with other agencies on the hTTAT. 
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One irTAT will be established for each of the seven geo 
graphic KDOT Districts. The ETAT Mill consist of repre¬ 
sentatives from agencies uith Btaiutor>' responsihiliiy for 
approval and consultation on inobilit>' projects and other 
transportation and gov'criuncntal agencies. Agency beads 
will he responsible for appointing their IfTAT members, 
who will be the point of interaction with that agency 
on transportation decisiun-fnaking. One or more ETAT 
representatives may he appointed depending on agency 
rc((uircmcnts and geographic considerations. 


Ptrtentiat ETAT Representatives 


• Pcderal llij^way AdministratUat 

• pcdenl Transit Adminii(trati««) 

• Kederal Rail Admini.'araiitin 

• National Mahiw Fisheries Service 

• National Park Service 

• Natural Resources Conservation Service 

• U.S . Army Corps of Enginocr.«i 

• ll.S. (\iasl (Tuanl 

• U-S. Envirtmmental Protection Agency 

• U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

• U.S. Forest Service 

• Florida l>cpartmcnt of Agriculture and 
Consumer Services 

• Merida Depariinent of C’ommunity 
AlTairs 

• F'Uetda lX.TKirtment t>f Environmental 
Protection 

• Morida Department of State 

• Florida Department of Transportaiion 

• F'hvida Fish and Wildlife ('(tiMiivalion 
Conuniision 

• MPOs within ITX)T District (one repre¬ 
sentative per MPO) 

• I.ocal Resource AgeiK'ies 

• Regional Planning Councils 

• Water Management Districts 

• Native American Tribal Ciovemmcnis 

• Local Planning Agencies 


Tlic irfAT rcprcscntaiivv will have dclcgtfcd agency 
authority and rcrponsibility to coordinate internally and 
represent agency positions. The role of the ITTAT changes 
from advisory during planning to coordinator during 
project development, which includes permitting. During 
planning, the IfTAT will advise the MPO in urban areas 
and the ITXJT in non-MPO areas of potential projcci 
impacts to the natural and human environment, consis¬ 
tent w ith their agcnc>''s regulatory and planning program. 
Recommendations on how to avoid, minimize, or miti¬ 
gate these impacts will he provided. The ETAT will also 
evaluate and provide comments on sccondarv' and cumu¬ 
lative cfTccis of a transportation improvement prefect for 
the resource that their agesKy is responsible for protect¬ 
ing. The IfTAT's role is advisory during planning. Final 
decision making for establishing project priorities still 
lies within the transportation planning agency. 

As a project advances into the project development and 
design phases, the IfTAT wilt continue to provide project 
input and technical assistance to the project sponsor 
(c.g.. ITMIT. local govemmeni. transit authority) to sat¬ 
isfy agency permit requirements. This will include iden¬ 
tifying. dclining. and participating in technical studies 
needed for permitting decisions. ETAT members will 
be responsible for coordinating within their agencies to 
accomplish construction permitting concurrent with the 
completion of the federal NliPA process. 

The IfTAT is the mechanism for engaging agencies in the 
ETDM Process. It is equally important in this process 
to engage the alTccted cocnmunit>' by providing timely 
information and ctlixlivc methods for the public to par¬ 
ticipate. This will be accomplished in the ETDM Process 
through a C'cnunimity Outreach Network. 

('ummunity Outreach Network 

Each FTX)T Ihsirici Secretary ha.s appointed a ('ommu- 
niiy Impacts Asscs-smem (CIA) C'otvdinator, who U the 
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conduit for (he Hou of infonnation bcivi'ccn irans]>orta* 
lion planners and (he alTcctcd communit>'. This person 
will be rcspucisiblc for coordination with the District 
KTDM f'oordinalor to ensure (be puMic's interests arc 
known and represented. It is expected that the (1A Coor¬ 
dinator will compile Community Outreach Networks with 
the help of MK)s and local governments to engage the 
public in the transportation planning process. 

The C'ommuniiy Outreach Network represents the public 
in non-MK) areas and complements the MPO Citizens 
Advisory Commitlcc in urbanized areas. This is dene b>’ 
outreach to ncighborhoi>dB and other organized commu¬ 
nity groups. Representatives trom social agencies may 
also participate through the l.ocal Social Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. The ovemll purpose of this netw ork is to provide 
an avenue for twx>-wa>' how of information regarding 
transporttfion plans and cITccts on the conununity. 

ETDiM Coordinator 

] he District E'l DM Coordinators will be responsible for 
the full impiemcniaiuin ofMonda's h I'DM Process, over¬ 
all iriteragenc}' and puNn: involvement coordination, and 
for ensuring compliance with AOAs. This will include 
performing the following ke>'cmirdinalion activities; 

• Coordinates input of project planning data for 
the l-rDM Process; 

• I'hsurcs timely CTAT reviews; 

• linsures imely information flow with the CIA 
f'oordioator, the ('ommunity Outreach f<»ctw'urk. 
and the l.ocal Social Advrioiry {'ommittee: 

• I'jisures that traaiptYiation projcciH and tech¬ 
nical studies arc developed in full cimpli- 
ance w iih NHPA and all environmental permit 
rcvfuircmenis. 

• Prepares or delegates prcfctraiton of summary 
fcptirts of KTAT and Cimmunity Outreach 
Netw^wk responses; 

• C'onducts IiT[>M training and provides tech¬ 
nical assistance to I:TAT members; and 

• Cfhuditiaics pemunitig process with all agencies. 


Agency interaction during planning and project develop¬ 
ment will he accomplished largely through an interactive 
(ieographic [nformation Strsicm <C>IS). which will allow 
ETAT members to conduct emircnmcntal screenings on 
projects and transmit agency comments from their desk¬ 
top computers. This will be accomplished by the liiivi- 
rcnmcntal Screening Tool. 

Environmental Screening Tool 

The I'Jiviromnental Sovening Tool is an lnicmct-accessi> 
Me OIS application that aeaies linkages between hTAT 
members and I'he Florida (icographic Data Library 
iI'XjDL) housed at the (.)ev>ITan (enter at the University 
of Florida. I'he CTeoPlan Center at the University of Flor¬ 
ida will be responsible for managing and maintaining 
the environmental resiniivc data within (he FGDL. The 
Center has stalVand faculty who are experts in using GIS 
for emironmcntal management and transpiNiation plan- 
nmg applications. 

The ImvironmciMal Screening Tool application provides 
tools to input and update information about transporta¬ 
tion projects, perform standardized CilS anal)iies. gather 
and report comments by the hTAT members, and provide 
read-only infomiaiion to the public. The following dia¬ 
gram scheinaiicall>' displa>'s the concept for the h l DM 
Internet-accessible GIS database system: 





ETAT 

RtprasanUtivts 




U$6R INTERFACE 


Pubbe 
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Duta CBlr> 

The CiIS data input cnnHisis nf cnv'irofuncnuJ resource 
infi'irmatit'ui and project pianninji inronnauiin. latviroit* 
maital resource infiTmaiion is prmided by resource prtv 
lection agencies u hich input their data to the ITiDI.. the 
cmirixunental resource data Is updated via the FCiDl. 
aceivding to operating agreements v^ ith each agency, '(lie 
I'TAT member revieu'S the informatitm in the FGDI. to 
verify the most current information is availaMe. 

Project planning informaiiiMi is provided by ME^)s and 
by FIX)T in non-MPO areas. I'hclmvironmcnial Screen¬ 
ing Tool provides three nrcchanisms for entering irans- 
ptmaiion project planning information into the P.TDM 
daliibasc: 

• Inicracinv Data Flntry Knrms - Forms enable 
MI^Os and FTXJT to drav. pr\>ject segments 
on an aerial photograph and enter informaikut 
dcsaibtng the proicct via on-line fiirms. TItese 
tools are intended to asstsi MK)s and FIX)! to 
enter information that is not available docironi- 
cally. 

• Fxtractkm Tool f(»r Stale llighwa>s • Allows 
FIX)T staIVto input planned improvements to 
roadways th« arc stered in the FIX)T digital 
base map. The Tool allows planners to point at 
the beginning and end points along the roadw-a)'. 
Data entry forms arc prc-populaicd with infor¬ 
mation extracted from the database so users can 
update and add to the information. V>hcn com¬ 
plete, the project information is loaded iiMo the 
ItTDM database. 

• (ilS File Traiksfer • Intended for MPOs or 
ITXTl' planners who ha\c pri^i plans in GIS 
format already and rtced to transfer their data to 
the FIDM database. This input tool alhnss the 
existing GIS data to be readily translated and 
trait-sfcrred to the I{T1>M database Thi.s mini¬ 
mises redundant data entry. 

Standardized Analyses 

As the projects arc loaded into the IfTIM database, stan¬ 
dardized GIS analyses are automatically performed to 


idcniily' potential impacts to cnvironmcnial resources. 
Ibcsc analyses have been prescribed by the resource 
agencies performing the ETAT rxTficw on each spocilk 
resource issue. ITic analyses compare the location of 
proposed projects with the locations of cnMrcnmcnial 
resources and provide quantitative results for consider¬ 
ation by the IfTAT. The results arc displayed in the 
ETAT Review mcnlulc along with issuc-spccilk maps dis¬ 
playing the project and cnvironmcnial resources. Data 
layers, types of analyses, and graphic or tabular outputs 
were also prescribed by Ihe agencies respcnsibic for each 
issue through a series of workshops conducted in ihc tail 
2001 . 

ETAT members access the information by Internet con- 
noctiiHi to the Department’s ETDM wchsilc. “Point and 
click” simplicity is a Icaturc of this ^stem that allows 
agency ETAT members access to the ETDM database and 
GIS analysis results without the cost of high-end com¬ 
puter facilities, costly software, and the specialised skills 
of a GIS analyst. 



Ihc linvircnmcntal Sctvcning Tool includes intcracth’c 
mapping twils. forms for adding comments during the 
PUtnning 4ind l^rogramming Screen ph«ises of the h I'DM 
process, and summary reports of ETAI comments. These 
rv'piirts are also available ihnnigh a public access web 
site, which enables the public to view and query the infor* 
mation. Four data components compose the I'Jiviron- 
inenuil Screenuig Tool and are Jiagnuned and described 
below- 
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ETOM CIS DATA COMPONENTS 



Project Description Data 

The Project Description 4aia will dcscrihc the candidate 
transportation projccte for which the MK) and the IIXIT 
rc<|uiie project impact evaluations. The MPO in urban 
areas and the l-'IXIT in non-MK) areas will he respoci- 
sihlc for devchiping titc foUowinjt information to describe 
each candidate project and uploadint^ this data into the 
Project Description data of the l-invinximcntal Screcnini; 
Tool: 

• l^rojcct idcniilicaiion numher. 

• l*rojcct name ic.g., roadway, transit facility!. 

• Logical project termini (from>'toi, 

• lirief d^Tiption of initial pr<)jeci c<«K'Cpt, and 

• Initial purpose and need statement. 

The project termini, dcscripti^xi. and purpose and need 
statement may evolve over lime - through the planning 
and project dcvcltipmciu phases of the project • as the 
ITTAT and District or MPO planners gain knowledge 
about project issues. Iniiialt>', the purptKc and need state- 
mcni should incliKlc the following information for each 
candidate pritjcct; 

• Travel demand Itraflic or ridership prcijcctiocLs 
volumc'caitaciiy ratio), 

• Menial optums, 

• Agency-expressed needs (c.g.. cntcrgcncy evac¬ 
uation. freight mobility!, ^and 

• rommunity-expressed needs 


iLiivironniental Resource Data 

ITic luivironmcntal Resource data of the screening tool 
will include the data layers required by the HTAT mem¬ 
bers to perform envirtvuncnial impact analyses on each 
mobility project. liach agency on the liTAT will be 
rcspixisiNc for sending their updated data layers (includ¬ 
ing the location of priority resource protection areas) 
required for project analyses to the CicoPlan Center. 
These will include prioriti/cd resource protection areas 
and species recovery plans for each resource agency. The 
Center will be responsible for ensuring that the latest 
available data Layers arc in a standard format and arc 
accessible by ail HTAT members. 

Feedback and Decision Data 

The Feedback and Decision data will ctviiain the results 
of the HTAT project impact cv-aluaiions performed during 
lite Manning and l*rogramniing Screens This will include 
liw following information abiHii each candidate mobility 
project: 

• C umments front each KlAl member about the 
purpose and need statement; 

• Degree of impact of a proposed transportation 
project to the resource each HTAT member is 
rcsponsiNc for prorocting and'or managuig: 

• CoinineiMs and reciHitniendaiitws fhvn each 
ETAT member alx'ui project impacts. 

• Project scoping rcciMnmcndations, including 
required technical studies; and 

• ('arry forward summary of cinununiiy Lssues. 
conccm.s, and commitments made throughout 
the public involvement process. 

Public Access 

The public will be prov ided read-only access to key proj¬ 
ect information allowing the genaal public and non-gov¬ 
ernment organizations to view projoci data. The project 
infermation available to the puNk and non-government 
organizations will include the project dcscripti<vi. sum- 
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marizcd CHS analysis graphics, sumniari/cd results of 
the ETAT project impact anal>'9C&, previously submitted 
public comments, and other infonnaticn to assist I'onnu- 
laiion orcommcnis on the project. 

The publK' and non>govvmiiicni ergani/ations will not 
haw the Bbilit>' to submit comments using the linxircn* 
mental Screening Tool. C'ommcnis can be submitted 
to the project sponsec in writing or veitxally at a public 
worttshop. hearing, or other locally idcmitlcd method to 
receive public input. The District C1A Coordinator will 
be responsible for engaging and documenting input from 
the aIVceted community through Community Outreach 
Networks. 

During the planning phase of a project, the MK) in urban 
areas and the nX)T in non-MPO areas will be respon¬ 
sible I'or entering public comments received through their 
public involvement cflbrts into the Ihiblic Access data 
component. During the project development phase, the 
pit^t sponsor i ITXn. I.ocal Ciovemment. and Transit 
Agency) will be responsible for loading public ccenments 
into the database. 

MOBILITY PLANNING 

The intent of the blDM (hrtveess is that the keig-range 
planning process in rural areas mirrors the 

planning process in the MPO urban areas of ihc state. 
TItis will provide fee consistency among planning diKU- 
ments developed during the planning process with sian- 
dardi/ed hxmais and reporting procedures throughcnii the 
Stale The planning phase of the FTDM Process is con¬ 
ceptually shown in the folliming figure 


Long Range Transportation Plan Detviopment 


lirban Area nanning 

MP(>s. which rvpnutait largM urhun arua^, atv 
requireil In update long range irancpofiaiHin 
plans at a maximum of every three years in air 
quality non-anainmeni and maintenance areas 
and every five years in air quality atlainmenl 
areas. The primary puqxvie of the long range 
transportation plan is to guide tlie devviopinent 
of IraiuporUiltim systenu to serve the trawl 
demands of existing development and new 
growth, as envisioned by and balanced with 
gktals of otlier luwal (iovemnwtii (Vunprvhen- 
siw Plans, over a inuuinum 20-year period. 

KurgI Area Plunnine 

In non-MPO areas. KDOT in consultation with 
local gtwvmmcnts, has the (vsponsibihly of 
plaiming for fuiurc transportation systems. The 
Florida Intrastate Highway System (FIHSi Plan 
IS developed by the F1X>1 to idenlity- the mobil¬ 
ity neeik on the major regional state roads 
thrvHighiHtt Florida. At the local level, the 
Transportation lUcmenis of the Ixtcal Ciovem¬ 
ment Comprehensive Plans iclcniil)' the mobil¬ 
ity needs within each county and munkipahty. 


In the IITDM Process, the MP(>s in itfban areas and the 
FDOT in non-MPO areas will he responsible for iden¬ 
tifying the mobility needs required to suppert projected 
growih and dcvxrlopmeni in the region. The description 
and location of these candidate mobility projects will be 
electronically uploaded by the prefect sponsor into the 
Prujcci I>cscriptlcn Data compuncni of the Environmen¬ 
tal Screening Tool for review by the I'TAT. ITic irTAT 
will conduct project impact analyses for each candidate 
project. 
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ETAT Planning Screen 

lliis pn^i tnipaci analysis, called the Ptaiwiui^ Screen, 
alkiws tor curly idcntiBcation uf cnvirortmciMal issues 
that ciKild uiflucncc the prioniy. alignment, and'cr t'uiurc 
I'eaturvs of candidate pa»)ects. This systcm*icvv'l unalysis 
also idcniilk's resource prxaccdim areas that could inllu> 
cnee future land use and transponatitai decisions tn the 
cocnprehcnsiAV planning process. Ihc results of the Han* 
ning Screen analysis will K: diH.’vmented in a Planning 
Summary Kepcei whK'h will K' pi.>sted in the Feedback 
<ind LXx;ision Data component uf the C f DM database. 

The Hanning Screen is conducted on a ma.ximum three* 
year cycle in MPO air quality* non*attaimnent and main* 
icnance areas and on a maximum liw*year cycle ui all 
other areas, consistent with the federal requirements fer 
updating MPO long range transportation plans and Local 
Gov'emment ( emprebensive Plans. The primary purptise 
of this screen is to assist the MK)s in urban ureas and the 
I IWl ui noo*Ml*0 areas to priuritue transportation pref¬ 
ects hy providing resource agency input that identifies 
issues that could influence iranspiniation planning deci¬ 
sions. 

In the Planning Saeen. GeoPtan electronically uploads 
priced description data recened from the MH) and 
I IX)'! into the wcb*bascd Fjmronmcntal Screening Tool 
;ind f^Tlorms the standardized automated (ilS analyses of 
the data for EIAI review. 

I’he EIAI is etecironically noiitied to conduct an assess* 
men! uf (he potential direct, secondary, and cumulative 
impacts that each candidate muhilily project will have on 
the social or natural resiHiive that their agency is respon¬ 
sible fur protecting andcr managing. The FTAl will 
have 45 days to conduct their project impact evaluations 
iind ckx'ironically submit theu irqmt to the h I DM data¬ 
base. 



Surul Resources 

• 

Land Use 

• 

('ommunity ('ohesion 

• 

('ommunity Impact Assessment 

• 

pA-onomic Resources 

• 

Safely 

• 

Mobility 

• 

Civil Rights 

• 

Relocations 

• 

NiHse 

• 

Air Quality 

Nalunil Knsimtimvnial Resources 

• 

Wetlands 

• 

Wildlife and llaNtat 

• 

Water Quality and Quantity 

• 

Aquatic Reserves 

• 

Outstanding Florida Waters 

• 

Sole Source Aquifers 

• 

Wild and Scenic Rivers 

• 

Floodplains 

• 

Coastal /one ('^insistency 

• 

('oasial Harrier I.sland.s 

• 

Cimtaminated Sites 

('uKural Resources 

• 

Section 4if) Lands 

• 

lltsloric Siles<T>istricts 

• 

Archaeological Sites 

• 

Recreation Areas 

Secondary and ( umulative Imparts 


The ('ommuniiy Outreach Neiwori will also K; notified 
to perform their assesimieni of potential coMumunity 
impacts. Their evaluations wilt be submitted to the MPO 
in urban areas and the FTX7T in lum-urban areas for post¬ 
ing to the FTDM diuabase 

The Disthet FTDM Coordinator will verify that all input 
has been received from the F.TAT and the ('immunity 
Outreach Netwvek. Tlie Fnviromnenial Screening Twl 
will automatically date and time stamp all ETAT and 
public invoivemeni comments for future reference. 
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ScctmUary impacls arr Ike mdirett effntt of 
a prapased aitiim that avcar taler m time 
and are reatanabiy certaia la aeenr. Cumu- 
fatiir effevti are ike impaets an the emi- 
tvnmeni tekHii result from d*e ineremeund 
impael af the aetian hA<ti added ta aHter 
past, present, and reasanatdy fareseeabie 
Juture actians renardtess af nbat anemy ar 
perron undertakfs such other actions. 


In the l*roccss. secondary and cumulalivc impacts 

of land use and inmsporiation decisions will be evaluated 
ai the s>‘stcm level during the comprehensive plan devel¬ 
opment process as shown bdow. L’ndcrsiaiklini: ihcscc- 


summaiy of IfTAT comments on secondary and cumula¬ 
tive impacts will comprise a portiiui of the Planning Sum- 
mar>' Report. 

Analysis uf Public insuhement I'eedlrack 

The MP() in urban arciis and the F1X>T in non-MK) 
areas will be rcsptmsiblc for compilUiji and analy/Jnjt 
all system-wide and prnieci-spocihc public comments 
received from the ('nmmunity (Xiueach Network. The 
comments will be summari/cd and entered into a stan¬ 
dard report format. ITie rcpivi w ill be ckctrteiically sub¬ 
mitted to the District liTDM ('oordinator for posting in 
the I:TDM database rixnmunity input will be a piuiion 
of the Planning Summary Report. 


ondary and cumulative impacts of proposed actions carty Planning Summary Report 


in the ptanning process is expected to lead to improved 
balance between transportation, land use, and environ¬ 
mental resource management decisions. This analysis 
will be performed by HTAT during the Pliuming Screen. 


A Planning Summaiy Report will summarize ke>' rec- 
ommcndaiiocis and conclusions for the direct, secondary, 
and cumulative impiKis identified by the HTAF and the 
Ccmmtaiiiy Outreach Network in (he Plan- 



PurProiKt 


ntng Screen. The DislrKi EIDM ('oordinator 
will be responsible for preparation of the 
summary report and posting it ui the hl DM 
database. Standardized and automated report 
<njiput forms wtll provide an efAcient and accu¬ 
rate method of documentation. I be Planning 
Summary Report will be available electroni¬ 


cally to resounx agencies and to the puMk 


The FDOI h IDM ('oordinator will review the E'lAf 


comments on potential secondar>' and cumulalivc impacts, 
summarize these results, and deviHtp recommendations 
for addressing the slated impacts. Ihe cumulativv impacts 
will he htksed c«i a review uf potential direct and sec¬ 
ondary impacts related to both (he baseline quality uf 
environmental and community a'sources and the level 
of change that a future land use plan or planned trans¬ 
portation improvements could facilitate. Ilus summary 
statement will be pixsicd in the hH>M database. Ihe 
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The fepert will contain agcnc>' and coenmunit)' informa¬ 
tion needed by the Mi*Os and the riX>T to prioritize 
transpon^ion improvement projects in the l.RTi*, Plorida 
Intrastate Highway S>‘stetn iFIlUi) Plan, and the MX)T 
Work Program. The rcjxtrt will also be pro>idcd to the 
planners responsible for developing Local (.fovemmcni 
(‘omprehensive l*lans. It will contain identified issues 
and recommendations regarding potential secondary and 
cumulative impacts to assist comprehensive planners in 
more ciTcctivel>' balancing land use decisions with eco¬ 
system protection, conuntaiity mobility nccds^ and the 
human environment. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Prugrumming I'ransiponalkm 
Priorities 

Limited funding at the fcdcraL state, and hveai levels 
ikcccssiiatcs that uansponaiitai improvements be pritiri- 
tized to best serve the imvhility needs of our citizens. In 
urban areas, MPf)s arc primarily rcsponsiNc fiv pritei- 


ti/ing transportation improvement projects. The MK)s 
identity' these priorities through project evaluation criteria 
used in the LRTP development process, public involve¬ 
ment, and interagency coordination and with guidance 
from their advisory committees. The I’IX)T and local 
govcmmcrnscsi^Iish bridge replacement and HIIS proj¬ 
ect priorities in the non-MP() areas for annual i4>proval 
by the KIXJT ILxcculive Board. These project priorities, 
along with the MIH) aitd local government priorities, arc 
used to guide the development of the FIXJT Work Pro¬ 
gram. Before priorit>' projects will be cligiNc for inclu¬ 
sion in the FIXJT Work Program, a Programming Screen 
will be pcTforTi*cd by KTAT. 

Programming Screen 

In the Programming Screen. h'lAT representatives will 
twiew the Ljmronmental Screening Ibul information for 
pricvity prc\jccts and assist I-1KJT in scoping technical 
studies necessary to satisfy NltPA and obtain pruyect per¬ 
mits during the project devek^ment phase. hTAT com- 
menis will be enteted directly into the t eedbuck and 
Decision Oata portion of the L TDM database 
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Advance Noli6calion 

The NliPA pr<x:c<» hcjiins at the l^roKrainininit Screen 
with the dcveiiifHiicnt of the Advance Noti5caiion (AN). 
The FDOT Wstrici HTI>M ('ixwdinaior will be resfkxv* 
Mhic for asHcmblinji the AN package of information in 
prcparatiim for the Programming Screen. This proccs.s is 
the roethiKl used by FDOT to inHum federal, state, and 
local agencies of a proposed action and to giw miiice of 
the Department'a intcM to apply fiir federal aid <vi a proj* 
cct. 

The AN package consists of a transmittal letter, applica¬ 
tion for federal assistance (when applicable), department 
project fact sheet, and locaiiiHi map. Pan of the AN pack¬ 
age w ill be produced as a "standard report" from a query 
generated from the HTDM database. The AN package 
will he available ckctrtmically to the FTAT and distrih- 
uicd to other appropriate federal agencies, central units 
of Slate giwcmmcni, local agencies, and American Indian 
tribes, as appropriate 

Class of Action Determination 

Compliance with NhPA requires that the t^pc of required 
environmental documeniaiiun be agreed upon in consul¬ 
tation with FllWA^l'TA. This agreement is called the 
"Class of Action IX’icrmmaiion" and will be made by 
the l'MWA.'TTA liTAl member in consultation with the 
I IX)r FT DM ('oordinator. Theirdecisiim will determine 
whether a pn>jtx't can be categorically excluded from 
NliPA or whether the pn^t requires I'unher environ¬ 
mental analyses and dtvumentaliun to achieve required 
permits. This decision I IIWA and RA is based on the 
issues and comments presided by the FTAT in the Plan¬ 
ning Screen. 

Actmiies classified as C’aiegorical I'Jictusions will 
advance to the design phase and will be programmed h>' 
ITXXT. Inieragenc)- agreements Kiween federal, state. 


and local agencies will dclinc categorically excluded 
activiiics using FHWA‘FTA regulations as the basis. 

Projeef Scopiax 

The primar>’ purpose of the Programming Screen is for 
the IfTAT to Ciinduct "pro;joct scoping." Project acoping 
cntaiLs the idcniifkati<xt of environmental and social 
issues that require further study during project develop¬ 
ment and (he methodology for analyzing (hose issues. 
The Progranuning Screen also provides the opportunity 
foe irTAT members to elect "no furtlter involvement'' if 
the project has limited or no impacts on the resource that 
their agency is lespoiisihlc for managing itr protecting. 

After muification by ilie FIX)T liTDM f'o<ydinai<e that 
the Fnvironmcntal Screening Toed has been loaded w ith 
new projects entering the worli pn>|^am. each FITAT 
member will conduct the following activities during the 
Programming Screen; 

• Acccp<i>rK:c of the Ihirpose and Need Statement: 
The HTAT member may provide comments to 
clarify the purpvtse and need statement. 

• Update FoMrocimcntal Impact Reviews: linvi- 
ronmcfltal analyses conducted during the Plan¬ 
ning Screen may need to be updated if new 
daia or project issues warrant further evaluation. 
The liTAT member may also elect “no further 
involvement" if participation is not statutorily 
required. 

• Idcntificaiion of Required Technical Studies; 
The HTAT will participate in priijeci scoping to 
identify and define studies that should be enn- 
ducted during project development to satisfy 
NHPA and permits requirements. 

The HTAT will electronically submit analysis results to 
FDOT for use in programming the technical studies and 
subsequent pn^ixi phases into the FIX)! Five-Year Work 
Program The FIX>T FTDM Coordinator may elect to 
condtKi one or more face-to-face meetings with any or all 
HTAT members to discuss specific pn^ect issues, includ¬ 
ing secondary atid cumulative impacts, during prtvjeci 
scoping. 
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ETDM Dispute Rcsulufiuii Process 


ETOM FROCEHS COMMITMEST 

Sigmifkant unmatved difftutes muu prth 
ceed through l>isfHile Hn/dution prior to 
programming. 


Iikniirication of piHcniial disputes xsill hciiiti with the 
Planning Screen. Rcspmscs by 1:TAT uill diKument 
the piyicniial for a dispute relative tn a candidate proj¬ 
ect's afTcci ixi a resource. ^l>cn this occurs, the KTAT 
reprcscntaiissrs and the District lilDM ('oordinator arc 
encouraged to consult and resolve the dispute, during 
the planning prtvess. before the approval of the relevant 
I.RTPorllHSPIan. 


Ongoing unresolved issues that require Dilute Resolu¬ 
tion in the ItTDM Pr<xcss wtll be ilagged by l-iTAT during 
the Programming Screen. Agency Operating Agreements 
(AOAsi and addenda will contain criteria that identify the 
basis and methodology for llagging a dispute. 

Ihc Memorandum of Understanding signed in December 
2001 by state and federal agencies rc<|uircs that project 
disputes be resolved before prujccis arc eligible for pro¬ 
gramming by riX>T. 

The PTDM Dispute Resolution Process is shown in the 
diagram below. Thisproccssfocuscson resolution of dis¬ 
putes locally prior to elevation within agencies or to the 
ifovrmcr. 

For each dispute in the liTDM Process, the IH'DM Coor¬ 
dinator will first attempt to resolve the contlici or issue 
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at the agcnc>' stall* IcvxH. Che HTDM C'oordinalur w ill 
have the aulhority to make agency cotnnutments. such 
as requiring specillc technical studies to evaluate project 
altemathes or mitigation options during the project devel¬ 
opment phase, ir the conllkt cannot be resdx'cd by the 
IiTDM Coordinator, then the dispute Mill elevate to an 
Informal Dispute Resolution Process within the ETAT. 

The Infcirmal Dispute Resolution Process involves a sub- 
team of the ETAT including those agencies with idoitilicd 
concerns for a transportation project. The ETAT suhicam 
may undertake the following actions to address ideniitkd 
conflicts and issues; l)resDtv'e the issue or conflict through 
consultation and commemorate the resolution: 21 com¬ 
plete a feasibility or technical study for ETAT review: 3) 
advance project into the FDOT Woit Program with identi¬ 
fied issues to be addressed during project development. 

Signitkant disputes which cannot be resolved locally 
within ETAT will enter l-onnal Dispute Resolution which 
involves elevation within agencies. 

PruKraniimng Sumituiry Repurt 

A Programming Summary Report will he prepared f<y 
each project as a transition dix.'unicnt to the project devel¬ 
opment phi«sc. Tlic following key components w ill make 
up this report; 


Programming Summary Report Contents 


• Project description and logkal termini. 

• PurpvMc and need statesncni, 

• C'iass of action determination. 

• Agency coinmcnt.H, 

• Affected conunumty comments. 

• Preliminary project concept, 

• Required technical studies to achieve 
NEPA compliance and project fKTmii. 

• Reasonable alternatives for further study. 

• Dismissed alternatives with reasons, and 

• Dispute resolution issues. 


I'he community input and IfTAT analyses, commentary, 
and documentation contained in the Environmental 
Screening Tool will provide the base inform^ion required 
for the Programming Summarv' Report. Standardised 
and automated report output forms will provide an effl- 
cient and accurate method of documentation. 

The E'FDM Coordinator will be responsible for the prepara¬ 
tion and posting of all Progranumng Summary Reports m the 
frfDM database. These reports will be clecttonically avail- 
abk to all ETAT rcprcscmatrvcs and the FDOT design engi¬ 
neers. The rcpcris will be the iransitiao document which 
transmits agenc)' and communit)- plmining mput lor FDOT 
use ID subsequent project devdopmcni and design phases. 

E TDM AGREEMENTS 

Memurandum of Llnderslanding 

On I>cccmhcr 14, 2flOI, federal and state agencies 
involved with the tran.<qx)natii>n planning decisions in 
Florida signed a Memorandum of Understanding agree¬ 
ing to support iIk coniinued development and implemen¬ 
tation of the HTDM Process in Florida. The agencies 
endorsed the process concept and agreed to support. 
cstahlLsh, and implement the HTDM Process within their 
rcsjteciive agencies to the extent feasible w ithin cxisiing 
legal authority, siafllng. and budget. 
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.\genc> Operating Agreements (AOAs) 

AjKAcy Operatinit Agreemenu (AC)As) arc currcnily in 
review nr under dc\el<^tncfit and arc anticipated to he 
executed within the next xix mniiih.s. It is the intent of 
thcscAOAsto iinplcnicnt the HTDM l*r<x:css for all traits* 
ptvtation projects in Florida that require coordination, 
consultation, and contpliaiKc approval from transporta¬ 
tion and envirttrancnial rethturcc and regulatory agencies. 
Topics addres-sed in the AOAs include the project infor¬ 
mation and agency review's necessary in complcic the 


Planning and Ihogranuning Screens. The 
AOAs also document the resource analyses 
and technical reports necessary to obtain 
NTiPA approval and project permits during 
the Project l>evclopmcni Phase. Mutually 
agreeable changes to operating proce¬ 
dures will he developed within agencies to 
document procedures supponing Florida's 
!• I DM Process. 


The Path Forward 

Final prcpuraiions arc underway through 
the spring 2002 to alliwv FI)OT to begin 
using the fVTOM l^rocess in July 2002. It 
is planiKd that a ^OKicred implcnKmia- 
tiofi" will proceed at that time w iih FJI>M 
CcKvdinators within each FDOT District 
rolling out the new process to MI*Os and 
District planiKrs as warranted by their 
readiiwss and status of their planning 
cycle. MPOs initiating iIh' needs assess¬ 
ment phase of titeir hatg range transporta¬ 
tion plan updiMc. ri>r example, wxmld he 
a priitrity to begin using the new priKess. 
Full statewide implementation is antici¬ 
pated by July 200? 

The preparations include the following: 

* ('omplding dex’clopmcni ot* the finvircrtmenial 
Screening Tool; 

• C'tunpicung the HTDM Procedures Guide which 
will he used hy District planners, MPOs, and 
resource agciwics; 

• IXrveloping training materials for agencies and 
consultants, and 

* Testing the ctTocliv'cncss of the new process 
with a "Mock FTAT." 

iiach of these implementation issues Lv described further 
in the following paragraphs. 
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Environmental Screening Tool 

ALii\’ilic& planneJ ihrinj^h (he Sfinn^ 2(H)2 include pn'** 
gnvnming ihc tinal elements of (he l-imnnmmental Screen* 
in^ Tool and fmalinn^ pcep^raiiun uf the User's Guide 
as well as preparatiiHi of un*line documentaiiun This 
User's Cjutde will be included in the iVocedure Guide, 
i'be CIS learn will (hen train and work with ihe "Mock 
h'lAT*' duruig sysieni testing and will make ftnaJ reline* 
menis to ihe s)‘siem and User's Guide prior to implemen¬ 
tation. 

ETDM Procedure Guide 

Volume I of ('IX)T's fho^t Deselopmeni and Hfiviron- 
ment Manual ttlie two-volunie PO&i- Manual! will be 
siifiplemciued and eventually ivpiaced by the I'TDM ]*ri>* 
cedurc Guide that will describe the steps and actions 
needed to accomplish eftkieni transportation decision¬ 
making within this new process. The Prix'edure Guide 
wilt detail, for example, the activities needed to accom¬ 
plish ilie "Planning Screen,” "Programming Screen,” and 
the activities and timeline during "Pro^t Development" 
that will lead to issuance of construction permits and the 
federal Reeled of Decision 

This Privedure Guide will draw from the lesutis of task 
work groups that cixtsidcred the spociftc actions needed 
to implemetti the KTDM Process, 

The IhxKedure Guide will iiKlude a User’s Guide fitr the 
I'.nvironmenial Screening Tool as well as prtvedurvs for 
engaging input from the afTecied community 

Training 

Training on il>e intent of the ikw pr<x;ess and pr<x;cdures 
to be used will be required within P[X)T, resource agen¬ 
cies, and MPOs S<ime of the work to be pcrfomicd 
within FDOT or by MPOs ma>‘ Iv performed under Gen¬ 


eral Consulting Contracts or other contract arrangements 
with consulting fvms. Those consulting lirms will also 
require training in the process. 

Training materials and a training syllabus will be dev'd- 
oped to support (his preparatory acihity. All training 
for I>eparunent. agency, and MK) personnel plus con¬ 
sultants will preeced shortly following the start of the 
Department's 2(X)2‘'2003 i'iscal year. ItTDM Coordina¬ 
tors in each District will sequence the training depending 
on (heir perspeettve of the I>epart(ncnt's needs and the 
degree of readiness for the entity involved. For example, 
an MPO that is not currently performing an TRTP update 
may be a lower training priority than an MPO which is 
starting its LRTP update. 

It is planned that bulk training sessions will be held ini¬ 
tially to introduce the process and describe the proce¬ 
dures lobe used. I lands-on training will then be available 
as people engaged in the process begin using the tinviron- 
mcntal Screening Tool and Procedure Guide. I'be goal of 
this training cHbn is to minimize the potential frustration 
that can occur as new procedures arc implemented. 

Testing the ETDM Process 

initially it was planned to conduct a series of "pilot appli¬ 
cations'' to test the I'Jivironmental Screening Tool and to 
allow more lime for the MX>1 Ihsiricts to adjust to a 
"new way of doing business.” During meetings with the 
Districts in the latter pertion of 2001. however, the FDOT 
Central l!jivironmental Management Office met enthusi¬ 
asm for proceeding with implementaiiin. As a conse¬ 
quence. it was decided to accelerate preparations and to 
begin using the new process dunng the summer of 20U2. 
The concept of pikit applications has subsequently been 
replaced by "Min-’k hTAT*' testing to reduce the testing 
lime required. 


tTDM PROCESS 

tjffidfHi Traasfwrttnitm Ofcmwi \takwg 
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1 aic in ihc spring of 21J02. the Ml DM ProccAirc Ciuidc 
and Ilnv'iri.Muncnial Screening Ion) will he tested by 
a "MiKk I.IAT" llK I IX)I and "Mock liTAI" will 
meet with the 1:1 DM project team memhers lor a tw-o- 
day oncniaiion pcn^xl during which participants will he 
instructed in the use of the Mm'irixunental Screening Tool 
and Pnxedure Manual. This w ill he an ahhrcMated \’cr- 
sion of the Ml DM training which will he prinidcd to 
other participants since the ’"Mi-vk MTAl'** memhers will 
he knowIcdgeaMe of the background and intent that pro¬ 
duced the Ml DM l*roccss. 


■'MiKk MTAP memhers will then pcrliirm the Planning 
Screen and Programming Screen im’olved with an Ml*() 
I.RTP update and for selected project priorities within the 
TRI P- liTDM pri^cct team members will be available to 
tlic "Mock 1: l AT' through this test to provide hands-on 
help with tile s>'s1em and to collect feedback on suggested 
impnncments 

ITic Procedure Manual will be moditied to incorporate 
input from the "Mock I: rAP’ pnor to implementation 
within Districts beginning in July 21JU2 



Kxampics from Knvirunmcnial Screening Fool 


i:T0\f p/toctss 

tfpdrnt Tr4in\pttriatit>N Dts'ivron Making 
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Statement of Emily Wadhams, Vermont State Historic Preservation Officer 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for inviting me to pro¬ 
vide testimony today on the approach Vermont has taken to expedite historic preser¬ 
vation reviews of transportation projects. My name is Emiiy Wadhams. I am the 
Vermont State Historic Preservation Officer. I am aiso on the Board of Directors of 
the Nationai Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers and am an Advisor 
to the Nationai Trust for Historic Preservation. Although I am not speaking on be¬ 
half of these national organizations, I have been working closely with them on the 
issues I’ll be addressing this morning. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to testify today and especially want to thank Senator 
Jeffords for the invitation. We in Vermont have long looked to Senator Jeffords as 
a leader in historic preservation. History is important to Vermonters, and Senator 
Jeffords has done a lot to help the citizens of Vermont preserve our State as a spe¬ 
cial place. He has recognized and supported the importance of landmarks like cov¬ 
ered bridges and barns with national legislation that helps preserve these icons for 
all Americans. And he has championed our small towns and villages with his leader¬ 
ship on postal service policy that keeps post offices active as vital community cen¬ 
ters. 

In Vermont, my office collaborated with State and Federal transportation officials 
to improve the way we review the impacts of transportation projects on historic and 
archeological resources. In brief, we developed an agreement known officially as a 
Programmatic Agreement, or PA, that creates an alternative review process for 
transportation projects under Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act. 
Although Section 106 regulations encourage programmatic agreements, Vermont is 
the only State to have developed such a comprehensive document. Under the agree¬ 
ment, the State Historic Preservation Officer has delegated the review and sign-off 
authority to qualified historic preservation professionals within the Vermont Agency 
of Transportation for all State and Federal transportation undertakings. After al¬ 
most 2 years of experience with the PA, I can report that the success of this ap¬ 
proach has far exceeded our expectations. 

Background 

Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act requires Federal agencies 
to consider the effects of their undertakings on historic and archeological resources. 
In Vermont, as in other States, transportation safety and efficiency goals have often 
collided with historic preservation goals, sometimes delaying projects, and pitting 
State dot’s against State Historic Preservation Offices (SHPOs) in battles over the 
preservation of cultural resources. Mistrust among the parties to the process was 
common, and it often turned into a ’blame game’ of whose fault it was that projects 
were being delayed. In the end both sides lost—project schedules lengthened, costs 
increased, and cultural resources were destroyed. Vermont, like most States, was 
mired in the problem. We were hearing from communities that they were not being 
heard and that changes were being made in the name of improving roads that were 
ruining the character of their towns. 

Vermonters believe that it is possible to change things for the better, that if you 
bring together the right people and talk about a problem, you can fix it. In the mid 
1990’s, Vermont started talking about how to solve the Section 106 review problem 
for transportation projects. Many of the most pressing—and adversarial—projects 
involved historic metal truss bridge replacements, and so we focused first on a sur¬ 
vey of these bridges—which ones were most important, which ones were good can¬ 
didates for preservation, which ones had to be removed, and was it feasible to reuse 
some elsewhere? The Vermont Agency of Transportation and the Vermont State 
Historic Preservation Office both committed time and money to answer the ques¬ 
tions and produced a consensus bridge plan, formalized into a programmatic agree¬ 
ment for bridges. Although many bridges have been saved in place and continue to 
serve vehicular traffic, AOT developed a Historic Bridge Program to relocate and re¬ 
store important bridges. In Hinesburg, Vermont, a small pony truss has been reused 
to cross a stream on a heavily used community pedestrian and bike path. In Arling¬ 
ton, a bypassed metal truss bridge next to a fishing access on the famed Battenkill 
trout stream became a fishing platform accessible for people with disabilities. 

Another collaborative effort also occurred at the same time. This was the develop¬ 
ment of the Vermont Design Standards (1996) and a new community review process 
designed to create more flexibility and creativity in designing transportation 
projects and to increase community input early in the planning process. One of the 
first beneficiaries of the new Standards was the town of Underhill where citizens 
fought for and won a “footprint” replacement bridge, a bridge that matched the di¬ 
mensions of the old bridge as well as the small scale of the community. The success 
of these efforts led to broader discussions about how to streamline all Section 106 
reviews and better protect cultural resources in transportation planning. 

These projects changed our relationship with the Agency of Transportation. We 
began working on the premise that we shared the same two goals—to improve the 
review process to allow AOT to do it’s job, and to be good stewards of the State’s 
historic resources. The trust that evolved led to the creation of a general Pro¬ 
grammatic Agreement, or PA, that emerged in 2000. The PA delegates Section 106 
sign-off authority to the Agency of Transportation itself, for its own projects, a rad¬ 
ical concept. The PA relies on qualified historic preservation professionals within 
AOT to ensure appropriate consideration of historic and archeological resources in 
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transportation project planning. AOT now files a final comment with the SHPO, and 
there is a specified timeframe for the SHPO to ask questions or disagree. AOT and 
SHPO staff worked together to create the PA Manual that clarified or developed 
procedures and other guidance to define how resources should be evaluated and 
treated in the Section 106 process. That effort allowed us to discuss, debate, and 
agree on exactly how the Section 106 process would work under the PA, which set 
the overall tone of the process, but did not provide details. The first annual evalua¬ 
tion of the PA process proclaimed it a resounding success. Thirty other States have 
requested copies so that they may consider it for their jurisdictions. 

'What has changed—Increased stewardship 

Preservationists have long thought that consideration of historic and archeological 
resources early in project planning could eliminate many potential adverse effects 
on those resources in transportation projects. The PA promotes early consideration 
by sanctioning AOT historic preservation staff to actively and authoritatively par¬ 
ticipate in that early planning to avoid adverse effects. Formerly, when preservation 
issues came up late in the project planning process, it was often difficult and expen¬ 
sive to redesign to avoid adverse effects, and resources were lost. 

Reduces project and process delays 

The PA has reduced delays in the review process dramatically. AOT estimates 
that review of routine projects has been shortened by weeks, and complex projects, 
by months or more. The PA exempts from review a long list of activities with little 
potential to affect historic and archeological resources. The time-consuming ex¬ 
change of memos, telephone calls and frequent meetings have been eliminated be¬ 
tween the SHPO and AOT staff. 

Increases amount and range of public involvement 

The PA Manual prescribes opportunities for broad public involvement and com¬ 
ment on the issues covered by Section 106, piggybacked on the Agency’s existing 
public process. The Manual requires that the Agency reach out to certain interested 
constituencies and inform them about their opportunity to comment, thereby en¬ 
hancing the public’s ability to understand and comment on affected historic and ar¬ 
cheological resources. The PA also stresses public education about historic and ar¬ 
cheological resources, both as projects occur and as mitigation. 

Enhances interagency coordination 

The PA also called for interagency cooperation on other innovative non-regulatory 
projects, and several are currently underway which will benefit Vermonters: AOT 
now co-sponsors our annual State-wide historic preservation conference and 
Vermont Archeology Month; it is working with us to develop a data base of historic 
resources, refine a GIS-based predictive model for archeological sites; and is consid¬ 
ering helping us update our long-neglected State survey of historic sites. And I’ll 
throw in a plug for more capacity for State historic preservation offices here. The 
appropriation to Department of Interior’s Historic Preservation Fund, which pro¬ 
vides Federal funding to State historic preservation offices to do all the things we 
are mandated to do under Federal law,—survey work, regulatory reviews, historic 
tax credit reviews, provide technical assistance, and so on—has seen only minor in¬ 
creases in the last 30 years. In Vermont, we have not been able to invest in the 
infrastructure—good data base, historic sites surveys and GIS mapping—to allow 
information about historic resources to be integrated into State, local and Federal 
planning processes. Any way that the Historic Preservation Fund can be increased 
or enhancement dollars earmarked to assist us with this process would greatly im¬ 
prove our ability to be better stewards of these resources while improving the his¬ 
toric preservation offices’ regulatory review process. 

Increases Agency’s stewardship role 

The key to success of the Vermont Programmatic Agreement has been a willing¬ 
ness on AOT’s part to take its mandated responsibility toward historic preservation 
seriously. In the past, it was too easy for AOT to say the State historic preservation 
office was “making them” do something. With the new process, historic preservation 
concerns are more naturally integrated into the agency’s thinking in the earliest 
stages of project development, not as an afterthought or a burden. In addition, the 
Agency of Transportation has now begun to develop projects, like a new railroad 
depot initiative to rehabilitate the State-owned railroad depots that probably 
wouldn’t have happened without this new integration of historic resource protection 
into their day-to-day activities. 
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Role of Enhancements Programs 

Without the enactment of ISTEA and TEA-21—the enhancement programs that 
began in 1991, I’m not sure we would he where we are today. Congress made a clear 
statement with the enhancements program that built upon on the 1966 National 
Historic Preservation Act. It said that ’yes’ in 1966 we were serious about making 
sure that federally funded highway projects and other Federal undertakings couldn’t 
ignore the impacts of interstate highways and other transportation projects on our 
nation’s historic resources. Now, with the enhancements program, Congress has also 
made a commitment to those “activities that enhance community benefits of trans¬ 
portation investments”. Enhancements are engines of change and natural partner¬ 
ship builders. They enhance the natural and built environments through which 
roads pass. Vermont’s Agency of Transportation’s major responsibility is to repair 
and builds roads and bridges for safe and efficient travel. But it also takes its envi¬ 
ronmental responsibilities seriously. AASHTO honored the Vermont enhancements 
program as one of the four best in America in a 2000 competition. 

We have come a long way toward recognizing the importance of stewardship. We 
still need better policies to address important issues like limiting truck length and 
weight on the National Highway System roads, changing Federal funding policy to 
encourage, not discourage retention of historic bridges, and provide funding that will 
allow for the retention of unpaved scenic roads, for example. Also badly needed are 
changes to the enhancements program that remove serious impediments in applying 
for scenic easement acquisitions. Vermont is making a major effort to gain scenic 
or conservation easements at interstate exits to help communities address growth 
and traffic concerns. The current program, which will not allow for an appraisal or 
negotiated purchase price until after the enhancements grant has been awarded, 
make this almost impossible. 

In Vermont our “new and improved” approach to regulatory reviews is working. 
I believe it works because we have a citizenry that values the resources we strive 
to protect, we have legislators in Washington who recognize the importance of pro¬ 
tecting these resources for future generations of Vermonters, we have a Governor 
who has worked hard to protect our downtowns, village centers and scenic land¬ 
scapes, we have supportive leadership within our Agency of Transportation, and we 
have a Federal Highway Administration staff that has been a strong partner in 
these efforts. Our mutual goal has been to address issues of safety and efficiency 
in a modern transportation system in a way that enhances and does not compromise 
the special characteristics of the State we love. 

Section 4(f) 

I strongly believe that the approach we’re taken in Vermont to improve the regu¬ 
latory process can also work with the protections established in Section 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act. 4(f) prohibits the use of historic sites and public 
lands unless there is no prudent and feasible alternative. It is viewed by some as 
being rigid and cumbersome and sometimes results in solutions that don’t make 
sense especially with smaller projects. In Vermont, 4(f) is rarely a problem, because 
AOT’s historic preservation staff flags adverse effects very early on in the planning 
process and can work to either avoid the adverse effect or go through the required 
alternatives analysis early on. I think almost everyone who works with 4(f) agrees 
that improvements to the process could be made. But changing the statute would 
be drastic and unnecessary and open the door to weakening the protections created 
by the law. The success of the Vermont example to expedite reviews under Section 
106 can be applied to improving the 4(f) process. As we learned with our project, 
willing partners committed to making the process work effectively, can devise a reg¬ 
ulatory or procedural solution to address the problem. In Vermont, I believe we have 
shown that with a collaborative approach, everyone wins—projects get built, re¬ 
sources get protected and the public is better served. 

Thank you. 


ATTACHMENTS 

1. ) Manual of Standards and Guidelines, in accordance with the Programmatic 
Agreement among the VAOT, FHWA, ACHP, VSHPO regarding the Implementation 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Program in Vermont (12/28/0). Manual includes the 
Programmatic Agreement as Appendix A. 

2. ) Better Historic Preservation Reviews for Road Projects, National Trust for His¬ 
toric Preservation, 2002 
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Responses of Emily Wadhams to Additional Question from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. Transportation agencies and associations are recommending that Con¬ 
gress make changes to Section 4(f). They contend that Section 106 can in many 
cases take the place of 4(f). In your testimony, you mentioned that this was not a 
good idea. Why would transportation agencies seek such changes? Please expand 
upon your concerns over this proposed change. 

Response. Section 4(f) has always provided a greater level of protection than Sec¬ 
tion 106 because it prohibits damage or destruction of historic resources unless 
there is no prudent and feasible alternative. Section 106 provides a process for con¬ 
sidering alternatives to damage or destruction, but not a mandate to avoid them. 
Large-scale transportation projects have the potential to damage or destroy signifi¬ 
cant numbers of historic and archeological resources. The extra protection provided 
by 4(f) beyond Section 106 (which applies generally to all Federal agencies) high¬ 
lighted a specific public concern for potential environmental impacts of such trans¬ 
portation projects. The presence of 4(f) has flagged consideration of historic re¬ 
sources as a priority for State transportation agencies across the country, and has 
resulted in early planning for their preservation in transportation projects where 
possible. In some cases, where Section 106 has failed to protect resources where it 
was feasible to do so, 4(f) has done the job. From what I have heard from transpor¬ 
tation agencies and organizations around the country, there is legitimate concern 
that there is sometimes redundancy between 4(f) and Section 106, especially on 
minor projects. That redundancy can contribute to project delays. However, I believe 
that there is an easier and faster way to address that problem than changing the 
law and then spending many months on developing implementing regulations and 
training. Section 4(f) protection for historic resources is too important to lose. But 
we can streamline the process to avoid unnecessary duplication and delays through 
administrative action, specifically through Programmatic Agreements (PA’s). 

State or regional multi-State Programmatic Agreements (PA’s) could allow Section 
106 reviews to satisfy 4(f) requirements for minor takes and other projects where 
there is concurrence on an appropriate outcome. States could tailor PA’s to reflect 
their resource base, typical kinds of undertakings, and staff capacity and proce¬ 
dures. The Exempt List feature of a PA could include types of projects unlikely to 
affect historic resources because of their size and nature, and/or categories of Sec¬ 
tion 106 determinations, like “No Historic Properties Affected”, that all parties 
agreed on. Likewise, the Standard Mitigation Measures feature of a PA could pro¬ 
vide a menu for mitigating adverse effects in meaningful ways, without the added 
time and expense of developing separate mitigation on each individual project with 
an adverse effect. Vermont operates under a similar PA for Section 106 review of 
transportation undertakings (described in my September 19th testimony), and we 
have found it to be very successful at both streamlining reviews and protecting re¬ 
sources. 

I have heard complaints about a one-size-fits-all approach to 4(f) alternatives 
analyses that results in unnecessary extra work on smaller projects. We believe that 
either in a PA or in administrative guidance from FHWA, it would be possible to 
relate the depth of an alternatives analysis to the scale of a project and its potential 
effect. Common sense could prevail. 

The goal of streamlining historic resource reviews for transportation projects could 
be achieved quickly and effectively through a PA approach. Many Federal and State 
agencies have experience in creative problem-solving through PA’s, and the Vermont 
Division for Historic Preservation would be happy to contribute to such an effort. 
Please let us know if we can help. 
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Manual of Standards and Guidelines 
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<E) Training 
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<B) (fIS Systems 

(O .Vrehaeology Planning and Research 
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1 APPLICABIUTY AND SCOPE 
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2(A) EMPLOYMENT OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 
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2(B) MANUAL Of ANCILLARY STANDARDS AND 
GUIDELINES 
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staff - Nancy Boone. Litovanna Kvbles. Scon DilkaL ami Sue Jamefe. 
and mWA Klafr - Rob .Sikoni. Maty’Ami Nahor, Ihm of the Athiaay 
Council auJ cunenily the FHPO at FXW'.A, also provided input as 
questioos aivise 

Pmrful autlWTSortw Manwil wwe Scon Newman ■») Naiwy Boone 
(ienoally, they dmlleil Mclami of llic Manual, conespnndinit in llic locI hmt of 
Ihe PA, ami icvleweil them m ilctatl with toe Mecilng eiannwice. .Siawe 
aedliaMi nl toe Vtamwl iImi dealt pnmirit}' wnh archeolnyleal rcuaaoea wore 
itoifted by icn KuiaeU amt tiKnanma Peebtea. Ihe sleenng ennunitloe tpeni 
man)' hours ducussmg wl roiwaif drafl seclions of Ihe ihanimenl. and Ihe 
aulbon res'ised iIk Kaions m resfonse lo conaniHcc commenls aal corn'erns. 
and t«VKm<Nl Itwm again «di llw onnimllaw. This work la’cmnnl tvOmm 
.A|ail and ITmvmbor 2fif> The Manual aas oanpMed al Ihe end of l.bc<«nh«T 
2000. and anafted by llw pailws aa [Xicaanba, 2000 

Dpcumantation 
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2(C) COORDIMATION OF PROJECT REVIEW AMONG VAOT 
DIVISIONS 


Uwf. QtiWyWeBtt 

• SalKval IliJlcfK Pr«Mrv-dlK«i Ad , M CFR H(Ki 

• VAOT S«nK*iife»i Projtd l>;vehi|i«ik;iM P^xctt Maiiiuil 

• VAOT StrucMKk Preyed Dcvdopmciil Prcxeiu FlowelMrl 

• VAUr Lucii traiupuflnlKO l-iKililiesiiMKMuok 

• VA01 Proynmoulu /X^reenufM for Pn’infi and Minor llifhwiy Projects 

• VA01 lO'l.iMI Psfvwf PA Roxn - KeMsusd ile>KW Plucess 

• pJMta(« Actrviltes luted in d.'A'OO VAOT PA Appendix 

• VAut Proynmimilic Apreerrm f(« Projects Imxdvin^ Haonr Bridges 

• VAOT OniA C'trkriii fie ps-dluatiiei of (.'ceiarir Bralt^ and Ouaddiniis Tur 
Project Resaen 

• VAOT Surreys of RR lines m*t structiires. 

• VAOT FnviiiHiiiwiilal PeniM P»ixe»s lor Town Tnuwfwrtaiion Ptiyeds 

• VAOT limironiismial Prrtnd R<ii|Mrmi«nls fur FiMl«ral-Aid Town Highnsy and 
Btidgr Projrds 


K»v Dafinitiofw 


ImptemqntetiCKr 

Kedmll) asentral tranryxetalKei aclmlws wlminislurtHl by Ak VAOT ■*! 
cxecrtiluiing umlntakiivs mkr 36 CFR ROU M umkr srptmh; iliviMims uf llw 
agesKy. Seme iMve esuMlshol cevrdlimlliei proueilutes iOr Sedxes 106 resaen, and 
some ire lianleil in a leu formal way at Riis rime All ciaudliMlain eflOrts >e 
peranilKally rAleueit ami tgabiied, amt resaaed proueilures will tie nhleil tei the 
Marainl nl Ra: nme of its annual reaaew. 

11k VAur FaivirorancBtal Specialists toiM fia each of four reganuj obtain and 
prenadr lists uf proframnwd protects Rons ail Divmns to Ihe VAOT OITiiwra. 
I’tuvitaim uf lots ranams Ihr respiautbrlily fe* prufret nainagrrs m «ieh Disnaun. 
Iraheidual rngMsIs fm Sevtiun 106 review tvmr ihrectly frean protect mnugias 
Rased on the VAOT project acheitulc arat Aterwy reituiremenliv OIDcets prloniire 
anl conduct preyed res'lena, arat are respimslliie bn Anal ineoval fur all priijocts 
11k sfKcialisIs enswe all enviromKttal reviews reigured for Rk StPA process, 
inrtudaig Section 106 ne congileied ani fcrwiad Ric NEPA dccuriKnt to FHWA. 
Prayed <lila b enlaed adn IIk VAOT envirnnmenlal database where the permatling 
pnagress of all projects can he tracked 

TIm Mkoemg is a bnef descrgilnai of mlrrtiiuBgs by Divcomi. and a sumtmiy uf 
V.AOT SedKB K>6 csHaihnMiun ptulcx'ufa aa of I2'2000. 
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OHice of th» SecfdUf V 

• S|iocmI PTl^lh DiViMOtl 

Pii>|M<» me fc« m numhcf Imji ^lery huf^. time utmuniliiK piitecu with ihe 
capKity fee exlouivv iiEfueti lo hutccic ptopctlKx fjumpfes mcktie tm 
Mcnniii(itc<> Hypnu nod f httlendcB f'oimly f iraanlereadiil Hi|ib«ny pruyeclx. 
Hrojccis nu}' be m pluuno; lod teoanjclion fix ilecoiia. std Aet 25U «iH 
iKeBiill>' apply, hvyccts arc nonnally liondlcd by cniuukanis: sf>ecal xluilKeu 
mil call for apM ix«n DfTKcn ml may be conlinvcnaf Oflicers mill emurc 
eoity aid ceafcanf oxribBeilica «ilh the project manapen which u essential lo 
iMwptitii tfiinM ptiijiKts lai Iracli anil ac'oiibtp inanlnapabnl Seclaon KKi 
ctaicems. nilkoii »tl lesaew projects, dliect cimnfes. m, neoiteiL amt ptnueed 
wdli riiiHl ipfwoval 


Thchntchl Servichh DIvihlon 


• Ri|thi-4>r-yysy 

Projects lyptcally NKlmle llic mle. leatc, ix exc4Mii|je of VAdT -nisnod Mxpliu 
lands. These irxisfers me resiewed fee the pxnsibfe appiKolica of easements on 
histixK peopeitics wilhna the paroels as apfcupciole InlcciDataca re|tardin|i 
these projects a temanted lo env xomsenlol apecialisls for dtsIribulKai to the 
Oflioets for lotew md faial approval. 

• rmitev 

Projects include the installation or modsfication M utilities infrastructure wtsere 
this nvtfc B the pranary cr solv ixmpiawni of the jxojecl: aerial ind bixsid 
pou'er Iwieic. nheroplicv naler lines etc Inlixnmlaa rejjanhnt llicse projects m 
I crwMiteil lo eiiviiminicnial spoctahsls hx dlianbullixi to the Oinuets bn 
review and fuad approval. 


MhinlBnano Dlvt«aon 


• AsfaiWa 

Projects aaclude nirpotl nsfrastruclure unprcneinenis incjudiiiji nanny 
exponsicru aial wvrfc to facilities - some of which may be hislorK builduips or 
snuctures. ArchaeolojiKal properties iru)' be xnpacled. h is the responsibility 
of Aviation pro ject managers to provide mfomxilioa on all proposed projects lo 
the VAOT finvironniental Section showing area of polailxil affect, existing 
huildtojis aol sfruettres and preposed scope cf mutt noludmf aM ground 
dislirhomw The onkxrs wil offer liunktncv ixi priKwohitt witfi reipnreil 
hislexK pteservigiuB review, likely rKliKlmg an imlial lApieit fee project maps 
pirns, ami idcntlflcainni of Ihe tesouroes Once teafaxeil mbxnMtimi Is M hmt 
omceis will review projects, <hrecl cimtges as neerled. ml prcicccd tsifh 
final approval. Site vtsits arc generally recommended. 
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• Malnltnancv DMrkiv 

nuMkwuiiv anil untiv^mi: of «x»lav ltaci|K«tiliini inriaalnii:lw« 
ukU'iinrinaiil IoMk ntM-uf-uay- aKlviav fimlrad. MvnaiM. ai|;hl ihalani;* 
prii|Mt«. hmltoi Uhl <uhvit«, ■kiilia. tnlili^ wa«lM^. ualcr rc|icllwil. 
<nn:r(ink:y icfHici. and NilmH hfnli^e K|i«if« ftnyoui oat umk In Mklnidually, 
«r liianl n groups such ns "iMMccnKnt pruyecU." ' fnsl squuf' projects, or 
slalewidc propnuns li is the respunsrhilay of l>islncl .\dnBnislralar5 lo pn»sie 
infcanulinn on all prcpcocd proyects Id the VAOT Eimruranental Scclion 
showinji area of potential elTect. exsslatf huildaips nsd siructures and proposed 
Hvpw of mat incluihnt all tciound ifeduiliaKo The tHTnvrs Kill ulTin 
(tiidaic* iHi peiHvwlint! k«(i t<n|uir«<l hialieK piwservaliini r«vi««, likely 
iniliiihnii an mlial inpiatl Ter project maps, plans, and nknliricaitiin of iIm 
resourues titKc rei|wreil mfiemalKin hi In hniiiL Olnuers Bill revieu' projects 
direct dutijics ns needed, and proceed ««h final npptucnl. Site vnsls ore 
penenill}' recommended 


Prowct D^vilpoiiniiit DhntkMi 

In general. Soclsca lOh. Act 25(1, anf W 22 VS.5 resicBs follcns process described 
in the Ftoieci IJccekemert Prcxess .Manual i pp. 2IIK and Dee 22. I9»7 l»toiect 
Devcioninert Precess lloKclian Proprairs specific piDcedwes *e slipoUed for Ae 
Mlowiny SAisons of Ibr Protect Ooeloptnenl Divistcm: 

■ ('amlriactiiin 

Arvlueolojiy and llisloric Proervalion Ufficets schedule nuuuil meclmgs Bills 
cadi of few construction area enpincets to ressew conslruclion mues. 

Meetings issth project Resiikad Enpineeis are re<(ueshil <«i im as-taMdeil btssis 
Pre-iCBistructiiNi medinits are mmdatof m the sprclal provision Mctiims vf 
cvaHacts as re(|uited by lire .\rchBie(dot!y onker t* Historic Presrrsalioti 
Olllcer. ilsesc nteetiiips are IseU to ertture Iful cothMIcrki ol the .Secthni 106 
Icnnal cumineiil Idlers ainl otber pennilsnre iraplemenleil 

■ laical I'ranspiirlatiun Eacililin 

Wide array of locally admimsiered projects mctndinp transpcetalsm 
enlunceiTsenIs. huildnsp rehahiliralton. bdu'ped ^iblies scenic easements, 
etc. The l ocal I ransnotlalion l acilnies (Juidebook nrovides Ihotcmh and 
specific puntinie for LIE, kKUl officials, and Iheii vcnsiillanis <«i lh« steps 
retjuind Ire Seclttei 106 c m npf ti ttce Refer lo sectsoB 5-26 lo V46 for 
envnemiNnIal review process ll is 0 k respotiHbilny of Ibe V.50T L EE proyeit 
mratagers lo priAtde Use envitininsenliil aecllois n nh hsls ol projects hihI Kojie 
of work descripliotu. to eiuute dial cpialibed professionals are cceiductmp 
resoiace ll> and e0ea descnmiailicas as required and lo ensure thai all revsew 
steps undertaken by Ibeir local oflicials and Ibeir consultanls are earned out in 
acconhince mtth dK puidcbotW. (Jnce reqiared ndoimalian is m hand. < Hfecers 
Bill rev'icB cunsuluiab reports direct dwspes as needed, and proceed with 
fmal approval 

■ Pavcmetit Manacrmviil 

M<hi |Mvtii|t priayects |95%j are revie»«d inkter 2' EWi Pr<i|tratnmallc 
.XpreemesM for Pnvinp and Vlmar lliphnai)' Ptuyecis by ccnsuMaiiis on retainer 
Kith VACyf Eji(inoenn|i aubccntnicturs I cnsullniils inkJertiWe coinpleae 
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micw orpufecu wkler PA per lU IW PA Rcmch - Hwutd Re\ic» 
lUUiii inihjwolofiy cieirnnc< irom \‘A4>1 Aniucolo^ty oilker. ml 
fcrwanl lo VAOT IIisIcvk Prcaen'aiion (>n»c«r for miem and finil ipfim-al. 
f'cnMitoils tihiHiM ivnmill l Inknl vi ‘i'5<tCi PA Af^vniJn. 

uIikIi Pav«V <lw r>.vnMt i» UKrwtM^l «iih Ih^ 

lallcf. 


• Rnadwiv niwl Trafik l>r«»ien 

PrnjoctA vsm he knyllty atnl compkx. CHAccta win etmire cm ly amt 

wiilt pfojmi marugerA tHi itenigii t|iee«iMmi itltcre 

4tgiMfki«a are {aMMible ii> lieMorii: prcpertie*. ti m tlic rcffcmihilny of 

Road«vy project raanaircrs lo provide mformalioo ca all prcpuwil projects to 
the VAUl linvironnheiNal Section shiyaittf area o (poleniial oAect. existing 
huilihn^s and sinictwes and prcifKised sccfte c4 mvd ncludK^ aU ground 
dixuftiancvi. Piin;imniiu Ayttfiiwni fiM PmnB iinl Minitt Highm^ 
Pru 9 #c 1 »Riy a|f4>' See Ptuyret IVvvhipmenl Fnx«M :«kI PVwcharl. <hii;e 
rotjutrol inItvmalKai 0 tn h^d. Oflkvrs will revMw pr<i|«:ls. dirwi chanfca an 
necikU, amt proceed wiih IliMl approval 


• SiriKturv‘% 

Projeiis are irequentt}' ciaiifdea wtih ptdeMial Inr iigiuDcaia NM|Miit to htslortc 
p.fKfitet PKitrainwMlK Ainegweiil !■ < r>nre>1). 1||V1■^ wit Hiukk BnJ»«. 
nur>'4|i|4>' See«lfc> r)fa> i niern Kir Pvalimiixi wkI (■Mt.lelliic* Pt.itol 
Review . Kei|uire» early and ongoing coordnuiion wirti ilniLtures project 
mmagers on ikstga cfueationn where impncts are posible lo histcnc propeities. 
It j» die responsihilily of Slructuree Dwisaca proyect nxinager^ lo provide 
infiamaiion on all prcf^onJ propK4»lo the VAOT linvironiiwnlal SrclKvi 
showoif areaofpdbirdial aflect.exEitinit butidinitnand siructuiraandprop«^d 
KCfv of work Mchiiaig all grajml disluihiBcai.OfKV rnyrnl ainKmalwoi is 
in bniNt onkefs will review pn^cts, iSiroct chiiiges^ as iioeiled. and pr^Koeil 
with Piwl apprtival. See Pftocvi Dcvcbininciit Pi^kcv* and llrvwtltin 


Rail Diviwofr 

Prufods mav' itoixid htaitVK HR Hablingn^oachailaig 11 VAOT*iW»nad 
<lrpul9>. bridgrs. culverts ami Itfws* mosl of which qualify as hishvK disIriclK 
Rail proyrvl mwayMn adviM Mnvimntnrtaal soiiton of protects witfi htdonc 
resource* prescni Forty and twiyonig cmoiliiMiHai U neceMiry to prov ale for 
.Section I i)t» rev iew It is die reip«HisiNliiy ol Rail IM'isiim pnigect iMuniilcrs lo 
pMVHte inliirmaiion on all proptacil prtiyeus to tlie VAOT Fnvir<inmcniil 
Soctson showing area of poienltd artect. exidmg buskhngs and saniclures ml 
prcfioaed scope of weal indudmg nil grouml disturhiDce* kniphasis u given 
lo the prolcctson md preseniilKwi orhislonc RR dq;«:«s as ret|«red by 22 VSA 
14. Th.t Pttigra—HMla: Cm Patiny awtt Huhrm^ay 

PArmpl Aiiiviiso Ii 0 |«mI tn 4‘5>‘00 PA .Appcndi.v iray apptv' lo tnmw RR t«<ak«l 
prvyiclh <Hk¥ rn|Mrod mrortfulaei is«i lumd. onkvn will rcvMW preqaets. 
direct chaNge* a* neodeiL oml prvveeit midi find approvol. i'misuli VAOT 
<urxc^'> .t| KR l)Me« «o.l UtiiOMia 
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Documentation 


Peimitiinti progress ani relolod vccnmcnls ok enlereil iMo project Itks aol rtie 
cfiviroiiiihinliiJ tlnUtoastf Sepomle Iktfs ore raaiiUaiiicd im prefects kk caiefed in 
rlHabosc (e^. oihJDcemctii projeclsv diswct maintcrancc profectsi. 
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Kxampics of 
nxt>nimtffidtf<l educalion 
.'ind ouirvuch projix'bc 

• VAOT web Alie IMI 
C oodtullum Well 
!»«lcs 

• T «aip(W>' exhtbiis 

• TrvvJiait 

• ^mnawnl tf\hihil9 

• l.tKtuie MrM» 

htMiklelii 

• \*ef miiMi I -Ik 
Marine JdKie or 
news b«iktvi 

• ViiWo> 

• fteu relesue* 

• C'cavnufiiry 
rrchfteolofy pru^ects 
ium^ atlull »id 
ymilh \'cilijnteers 

I Kteld Sdioolft. 
S%Bnnia ('ar^s) 

• cummit 

• TV |ftiivr«n» 

• ( eclMTc - Mhle 

• C'D Rom 

• Inkcnctn-e ^vtiul 
lo«n 

• Di^tfal puMicalions 

• inleqirctfx'e a|9na|te 

• S«U UKII 9 

• S*t trvHiWM 

• IdTHn'M fv>e pruyram 
sce|S«ciMn 2(1^ 


2(D) EDUCATION 

Lawi. Raqulationi. GuidcliriM 
• OtaJelmei tin Arilnei^if kail Siultes f I9S9» 


Kov Dafinrtion* 

• CX<7 r«n fflivW<nt ; CnttiM Lixri (MKymrmnl Hnluric PrrwrvaiHHi 
ComiMiutiim icrKfled iliftHiitli tie NaknMl Pwk ServKc’r renifled l4HaU 
rnwcmmem Ptugran 


ImDlamanlalinn 

• VAOTf will iv^w'kW a aefnifiiajm public kdiK^ftnnt :inil «il<vpf«talt(«i 
cimifvnirai m its umkrtakvifs wIkw>« rpfn.*ffink 

• Ibe ^ool of the public ciiucnlioti eflcrt is lo procHle uiRimulKm about 
•ew'ly alenUiied resources, their histone context, ond or other siimlar 
resources »<viier lo foster undcrsutuimii of the si^ndkance of rescwces 
alTectcd by an VAOT project. 

• tdwctlion anil oulreacli should (v dtrucSnl i(iw*dr<l prvipnty owners, the 
(iv»n I both liKul fovvtnnMni ami coi m a w ly ipoupsi. odiKniocSv sluikais 
aikS the feneral public, m apfroprime 

• VAUT will require its coosultanis lo submit site miurnulson as apfropruie 
Id tile VAUI web ssc as well as ccaadmu web sites. 

■ To tie fTcaest extent possible. cducaiicQ outresich prefects md programs 
dwedd be condocted ui cotBahainn with (he local cotiwnunily and other 
mlumdKl paciMs both diraif plimnintt and unploiKnlalKei 

• FihicMNMi und iHilreuih acinutes wilt be lOordliiNted walh Native 
Americans as appropnalc. 

• Ike VI SHK> f.» AKhaeoliMxiii audia IIDIWI ue ihji -nil 

archaecdofiical studies esned out in Vermooi should interpret projoii 
results for the pubhehenefa and present those fiiidmis lo the public.** The 
exported kvd of eiiacaiion aid outreach differs lev each study phase and b 
• kpcndeal im pf ujail stfe and rwsufes. The Ciuakhiwa olTer sonw exantpirs 
of eifucataai and ouireacti projocts but arclaiook»|tical ce w uhant s itre 
encoumiireaS to takfr new aial ainovirtve metfstMU m well. Hie ftillowinu 
aKoipcciaes recent advances m teclmcloify to oAer as toob for paMic 
education and outreach wathm die general policy of the 19f9 (fUKfebnes. 
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AddMioful (riiidaiKic liir ArcbvoloKk-al Public Kducalbm 

ProjcclK 

• K\<cp<ionil ullcii Wttjr ie4)ulic <iiuc)Uli>« suki okUrciKh aDcr the 
111010 I ilud}'. 

• llulucic irchaealu(iKal sjles nw>’ be suiletl lo difieceai lype> ui 
educaiKKi nki outKocfa effciiu llain pretiulcnc iMes. 

■ hUliKsilliiii aikl oMBretKli aaiviliek will he ciHKihnMeit with NMIve 
Ametwiau lu anHupdale 

lUhicallun SpisrlAc hi (hit IjtndiiHiM'r; 

• Sue inrc<n9alK<i will he pcnviifed lo die boi.'miKr Wntleu 
inrnrnuini ihould uicluile Ihe Non ■Technical Nummar)-. Sale Swe>' 
Funn, mill a Mhi map if availbMe. 

■ Aiifilwenl liU mfKnniak'm mill ht (aiAwkil hi llw bnihiwnet an il 
bevunwi avatlhHeiaxiwilinK. fuf <nani|i|e. sale repotls. i»<avl«chiiK!il 
pUblluillCNC dc I 

■ A pjUk medinii for sile lanih>»nen and odier inaereslcd penons may 
be apptoprlae depending cai the reHdu of live siad>'. 


Kdacalinn S|ieci(ic hi the Town: 

• To Ihe ireateM eUew piuMHe. hioil tioennnvenu ami Cl Xi 
Conaniuwov lahere die)' exuti. siuuU be muile aware of Ibe 
archoeolopicai sliai)', projeci localton. oraicipoled siivedute. ale lour 
mfomialioiv. eac. 

■ Al Ihe ccaKhaaon of live anioeolopical study, sac inibtiiulKai will he 
prcn-ided lo Ibe Town, biroenialion mny include Ihe Non- Technical 
Summary, sile inifi, OPS iwnlinaliRi aal mpvit 

■ A preseraaciun lo Ibe Seleclbcord. Piaorvmg l unanuatcrv. CLU 
Cmunissaon. and 'or Kepicaal PhuauDf i'onanmiaiun nay be 
appcopnae depending oa the resuks of iIk andiaeolopKal slody. 


Documentation 

* Produos will be disarrbuled to npprcftiole pubhew 
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2(E) TRAINING 


Law*. R»aulatK)o». Gu»deline« 


Key Dafwitiona 


Imptefnantation 

• Itiu iaKliun wli fliil lniiniii(i urpcu (of cactk kimiiiq; penod IIk Kcumptuhincnl 
of <acia lramn)i task i» cmxiuraped Ka. pvca poutMe dunyei • aUTf ax-vtabtbty, 
uvfkhaiL :iiiil Imnc. twy aic wa miimlaiify imlA lh» qpiWfiKiai. Thy Tnl pant'd 
twyn I'l'OI mol <mib&W‘OI. Tlw wani twyiwt T'|>t>| anil anib I2>TI.’0I 
Reptinini pff lid* Ic4li>n Ihe ualoiitu yau aKieafler 

• Aa ad ciimptciat liniiimt adiv Mia ami revMHxu ka iramny lait«l« mil 

lac imfcruiini lU (un of cocli annual ratoa AivianpItanncMii «in liklude 
devdupnasnl of itaininf nulefub vvtMre the ua'Mfcdk.af will nal yel hove Uken ptaca 

• IXfpanilini! lai Mk aiihiA'I. wv«lulKf«. »aninai» «ul adm ltaina« aiMIvMias on tx 
(iMIMI^THliva «ITial»hil«Mn V.AOT aal V|>||p anJ <MlMr yiaaip* ankalini: Naliva 
Ametanm u appraifirtili;. 

Tiwnniglaryett riar iIk perioil l''l.‘'OI -fi'TQOl, ami T/l tll - l2iT|.'ni: 

• OnmiMion ha PA aih.1 Mnmuil Soclkan 106 paavHaanM lid cxcciilivc slafT 

• I’uMa: poctic^tiiMi in Ibe Sixtiua 106 tcvioh ptuemta: lid V AO I' piujccl 
itunagcra ami oixmillaiiU. 

■ IWd I'taL-ticds: iiXKn'alive appnuchis liir Sea'lxin 106 i.vinplianL'c as 
highlijiiicd in cwtcm aixl comptciml VAOT projocls. oiIm Slaic IX)rs. 

• Archaetikigiul PnorMies. 

• ImcIkio 106 Imuing kir VAOl Oulrict SlalT 

• (^Xigiiiitg cidnfUana'c winkshops for VAOT Pn'joci Managofii 

• I'tuliiKiaina] ilrvekipowal ami Irdmmg liir OincLiv tnekafantt CilS. 

■ Ongiiing trainiiqi lid cnnslndtiiin citsthcls and area engineem. 


Dpcumantotion 

AmanplidwiMnls w ill he evaluakd ml ■bHWNil in llw annual VAOT tapinl In VDHP 
S«i .Annuil Repial laMpiiieiiKnl.H in Swlwii )A 


II 
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2(F) ANNUAL EVALUATION 
Law. R«qulation«. Guidatiiws 


K9V Definitions 


Imoltifnentalmn 

• Tlw OfIk¥ni thill imnluw an Annwil iUpiI ai liniiay ami prtivMla wfws 
•ollwSHPOanJFIIWA. 

• An AiunwI FvnliuMliNt ineetliiif m iIim tiy Mach I of ench yaw, «kl 
ndudu Ibc piwlK), to Ibc FA - VAUT, FHWA luul SIIIH). AUl anil 
SHKt tlull convene the meetn; a n muluill)’ ijieai due anil lime 

■ IIk SH PU neeib In tcfiaWc a review of the Report by die Vermont 

AiKuory i'ouneil ca llutoric Prcservaioa pnor to the Amal I'valanlMi 
meet in^L 

• Rel«r lo tlw Anmal Rapinf thnliw a }<A) (iv a awnmay of «ha ifiouhJ 
hr achnlril a the Repinf The repiKlna prtioil for the Annual Report a 
aie calowlu yea. Tlie Repiat aarmaiiPe» uiHiertahlims aut llmlmat a • 
tiMe (ofma. akl mclalei n lana me iteKaifeion of >iu;oni|ilMhmemi. 
conoenu. amt recotnaienikilKea reponteg pouable chnnpo lo Wk Manual 
or the PA. 

• Alia the .Xmiil l■-t1lluatloo mcelag. the SHK> dull provnle i uTUIen 
retpcmsc lo the .Annual Report wilha V) dayv of Rk .Antuinl E valua un 
mcelmg. Fbe SHPU any cuaclade Iba the lerau of the P.A ami Manual 
are tvinv met , <« Ria pethnnaace imkt llw atreeateni »lew than 
miMliuaiuy 

• Klla SMPOciuieluitek Hal (icrfornunue ukwihai suiiiiliuaiwy. Hi^ 

Oflkaii hIhwIiI ciuttull witi IIk SilPC) aihl FIIWA to aiprote 
(Kilccmance. and naa wilhm sa months to evahute mprovemems. 


PQcumnntjtipn 

• Tlw .Annual Repel thoiilil follow the .Armual Repirt (iulhne 
m wction .liAiorthe Manal 


14 
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2(G) TRANSITION 

Lawa. Raoulalion*. Guidalinea 


KejiJDjJjnrtjon* 


Implamantation 

• llii» MilHHt Ihil pf<KVilui«9 «<r r^uviMl iw 

fN^Mnlcil silMalMwu: 

• Pri^octA have l)oe«i pev'kmod umlef Sechcii 106 m llie lime i4 ihe 

ifn|)kfnenlaCK«i of ilita afreanetM 

IKAMSmUK VAUT OlTicen *ill rainplde the revien'a under Ibe Icrms ot Ihc f A. 

• kxislm^ MOA'a »|ined It>' all panics re4|uire SIIK> lo kvkw docvneoas or fnonil<T 

Midi slifMkjlwvci 

I RANSI11<»N VAOT OITicef* »ii amvm dir rwW of SHP(> lo isiny oul liiska 
9p«:iriM(l undor rxisHnn MOA’a. 

• Re-<o«tMdermioitf»of SHPO VRiTiR eli^duliiy ddaiMniiHmv • rardx'mkSe. Imii can 
occur under certain otuidiiiciM 

IRANiilllON : VAUf OdWtirs uill re4|ual conctareace from SUKi. 

• t'lMnifod ctrcunMiarueii require moihflcaiioiNt lo projecia preciiNjM>‘ per imMed under 
Section too. 

IRANSlllON : VAOl (ifbeen will document chanfed ciniirmltincet. new prefect 
design, and proceed mKh new Section 106 ro'im'of new (ksi|n unless dimges hove 
tKi polmtni lo alTeci hiBl<VK paq:vitHn 

Documantabon 

l>x'Uiiwiitaiiiin fipt <l.*Atiw«lK«u nJ .u|<|M>f1intt anl<riil» »il b« (^wnlwl and (vpanl 
•a ollwi pulwt pvt iKninI PA r«vw« pMrwIurv 


15 
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j(ii) i»ki.k<;atu>n 


I jot. RcmiUtiinn. (iiiidclmr< 


Kn IVfiniliniR 


IniiikimiiUllMii 

AtchMolof y nnd Uulonc ftetcrvntuo UtfiMft ore K^wihle (w all Imdiiiyi refjriliii(i 
(II <l:lennfu(ian ttui on lakieiUkinf eusb: (ii) Ihc polcnlial oica ot an undcflokiii^ a 
cflcci: (n) the «li;ib<lily of arctn«>lo)iKal or hiatcnc pta|wi1i«a lo dK SaInnI Rtyister 
of Hc*i«k Platan within lh« tot-yAlt ar<ni uf aflKl. (h'l iklomnnalKao uf alTiKl. (v) 
■il«>i:*¥Wii<n Ilf lh« S«a«4ay of Ihn IhKihh's Sianhoifc Tvc Hultw PraMTaalRoa 
Pivycclw. |\1) udliifiimiKe wilh VormniH (iuiiklinM hw AnhoAiflull Sluilia <it' |9t9, 
cr (VIII applicalaillly oI'iIk Manuil ol Aiii;llkif}' SlaiHlonlh aikl (iiMilclMa mtiiploil 
ruMMiil mIliM PA, tlwll real wilh VAOT'a ArvluKuiug}'Oinucf iw HlUtwlc ReictMillon 
(Mficcr. 

Ihew KapmsihdilKs may neW he licle^ed 


Docum»nUitK>n 


16 
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Id) INNOV AITV K PKIh;K.AMS 


l4inv <i<iUlclln<» 

Kr\ 

|purfyiM<matiini 


Oigoinf: 


• AaoJfau and s^vdicMS of |nsl <tat3 accuiawlMed thfvu|:h V'AOl > FUWA 

:inil diaMrAnik mdi vinwinHlii.^ 

• i>rO]S>h»nl Slaltfs^iiW ot Wai4nlw«(»t<W Pr«ibctfv« Mmkts. 

• In^Avtl ilnin nwnufcmcnl tiinl mvcm lex ot eiccir<wiii: 

• tkvehipiMeni of c»nlexi» 4iiil piexeivmicM ftMiilcft. 

• i'oMMlItfiim uilit Saln« AmccKWi groups on muiucdtjr m^-euiit usuci and 
pMpranu. 

• SpoitKC ipevial cduraiion and outreach program lex: V*T .\rchaeo(o|:>‘ 
Weoki. 

• Ttevciop Cits hwcti iNMiirK: huthlmi wxi Uruotufc aurvejrK 


<*realr«v miligaiMvi irx'luili;* 

• C'cacribuK to local 
pre9wr\’aUc«i eOail 

• Ptepw preaer^aiion 
pbn <K <eilranc« 

• KaIaMmIi IkMtl Ice fuiufi 
preiervniioii aclAiticft 

• Reslcre <v fresme i 
rcsceroc sinubr lo one 
advcnel)’ aifeclcd 

• off-ane 


Fulore C'onsMkraiaon: 

• C’lXUlLicl ttaaewkfc HaeiiMiH. ctimdiH, or «illicr aurvejrh i»f htUixic pnifwrtier. 

• Frcparaljun ind impktnefXilKin of refeviuil presconiicAor nuoagemoM 

pUm 

• FJKuunge cr«alr»'« matigalico wten and where approfnalc. 

• tVv eh»p pohciO) Ihul enhanev p<mvuMn( leatnnve prvan.iK«i < for 

<mnif4ir. ^vhSM imporlani Mk» »%aivnf lo ROW. accukrxk of 

impirlani Mka af)« Pluw I <« (1 if land purihaK i» evnahoDy ■XK'^od. 
purchase extemeM*. etc t 

• I>eveh»p md emuurme permanent aile proiecinm araleytex 

• fkveliif Mreamlinod approoch to ‘*|vopcft>' esuemenT proted rexiew. 


Docunumlatlpn 


" lire type of <txumenialicn re<{uuc<l wdl depend on the cboaen prugraoi 
impkmenled. 
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3(A) TYPES OF DOCUMENTATION 


Iths lociBft jrc iikhidihi in Ifau mcImd: 

1. Histone iHiildvip md Stnsetures Ucilificnlicn nd KT.*ataalKia l orm 

2. ArvlMo4('Vic«l SiU Fitnti (.tligilil kivnplaW) 

3^ Fx«fnpl Activity IU>m« Forai 

4. No Htslocii* PtiififflKM Afl«kiiMl Rtfvit^w Fitrm 
% No AilvvfM Fllwi I cMa Furmn 

<% Adi'cnc Ffled - StatbtnnS MltifiUiiKi I ^iter FontMl 
T of Agfcenient Form 

R. Anniial fUporl Oulltnr^ 


IR 




KeconJL‘<l h% 
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ViRM::r«T AROCOLOOCAL NVMCRY' Vtowt OtMion lor HMortc PraMt^ailcr 

SITE SURVEY RTfM DATA OICtKmARY (r«v.2M>1) «MonalLa»&iA3»ia DrvwtrSO »» 

FtlAL DRAFT 

WorRMntr. Vmmon 0060 ? OODi 

DRAFT MSTRUCnONO FOR TEMPLATE OEmORMBIT ancl DATA OKmOMARY 

O iixnA 

1. Ml dkli any IWd Afin9i up pkli lal <um btenA boa •nd Mvowf 
Z RI0M elkfc on My n«U bHnp* up dou (AolMiiiy and lELP info 

X U«o *vnd«Anod.* ‘un to wwis* and *nol a ppA ci bW m anjr pick li«t Mwro approprarto ftM MMo aocoinmo dB ita 
oaioling.incomplati oAo ourvoy fonrnf 


1. SAoNa [muMbolormtfladotfMp*. VT-COUNTYABBREV.I 


7 A Sto Nam [ oonion nano of aAa, a oi w al a tiaa praparty nwiM, Imkmnar naan, nEkmim imd by aiway amt, olcl 


ZB. OtwMrMntar** 

(ouppoMod pMi IM; 

U8FS 

FiRdi 

Olhtr 

IfcH Appkr^aj 


Z Taan **| pick M »Mad>Ala trom VAOT] 

4 Courpy ailo loodad. baoad on lo«m naaa] 

& Sift Typo n’VCAAMtIOQkMBSicq 
B Rpcoriai} ty** 

[BiniMd pkA Ihfc 

O^mMI 

CAP 


U8FB 

LCMM 

Olhar [ maaidalory Hold, paomfd lo M in Inal] 

1 hoia lo daoi wf aRwr VT concuttaidoT? CoNtdora? | 

7. Rcporicr % AibMcss 


aOMFoiPdKdlgNyoMftaMI f I 9 (Mo&dvnMKl (4 (bgflyoar Aobf| J i laulo^MioratodbydMt 
aaniladoid] 

10 Dbcuw—d by H dfonri Pan ropola] and a di ro aa ** 

lauppadod piek Kak; 
nol apphcnbkt 
ottar 

hadh prompt to fli m ocMroto iMlI 
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11. ^iTUfy Sponsor ** 

- DHP 
VAOT 
NftC$ 

U8F8 

08wf tMl so»rKy 
9US* A^wicy 
PfWSit cl»V<ipp<f 

Muhipl* 

Utttcy 

Mon ptofH 

MlndUMl «r Acodtmic fl»fov^wr 
Mel ■pplkabto 

I SIxmAI fhsrs b* CoiKStr lltklTTl 

12. Pyc#d Nams )aii httc| 

13. SlLitr ‘’bMA ** 

** ■fdinaiQ^cal motiviy MMoaoMnl liAn f»ld —ptiioi d 
PiMStI 
PUtmm7 
PIMM 3 
Mof applicaMa 

14 Mip Locsson Data ** 

•• Vt Sifto PiaiM MAO 63 Coonf. ___ 

I IM _ 

|muil pidi on«( Man Mproprisla fwM baloa a^ana 

add dbap daawt 4tt d aila hsa 9ono 1o PhsM I ar ■ i4mcIo«> provicM vAapa iio) 


16 IfOrtxwboio^ 

VCS MAO 83 Coord &[ 6 ipiKMl Nt 6 W)O 0 cnl 

Mn bt Mantf 6 UTM t«od out 

lor QA>OC puipo a oa. pul in vabdalioai ch o ch for aan and mas co otrfmta vAiaa far lha Tomm) 

16 UTM7iro** 18 
19 

[CMk ba biMA] 

ir duTM 

EaaMno *MM0 Qs 1_NortNpo 17 spoMij 

Kon ba Mank « VCS MAO 63 tM atd 

for CVkK3C paopoaaa, pul in aabdaticw diadi for aon and mas catu^aMa vAuaa for lha Taaah) 

16 USQSFoanM** 

-78 

IS 

7Jx16 

19 UBQS Qu^ -( pkA lial MttMm Mom VAOT] 


20 Parmanam Dalu* Coordk>MM{ofantitl(6 

21 Ooctona to Slo tlaat) 

22. Ljndo«r«r typo ** 

- pifoJSi 
town 
•lafo’ANR 


22 
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•MMVAOT 

USF$ 

US Fbti a WiMfe 

o#«*rA»d«v«l 

Th» MaAura C RtiMwmey 

Oth«r 


23 LanScMMner (Ini fttki 

>4 Sto I aorta! By ** 

w—ichf 

infofmMil 

mfceto 

ONP«i«fr 

o4h«r 

(do WR ntod Hm fMd77 Sotmo dipllcotlyo. Sm M | 

25 . HowLocdoed** 

** SUffKB 

•ut>fu rf»c« lotting 

uwd«mo>w 

atclrtrol 

othar 


26 Cortui |c«i pkk mom Him 1 ] 

** P«lot«ndl>n 
Ertity AffMe 
ArcluMC 
Ltis ArchoK 
TonnifMH AfohMO 
Early WoodiMd 
MMolt Woodland 
Late Mfoodiand 
CofilKt 

UMdrttmiiirtd ptohMoffe 


27 Hwionc Cofteal ** |c«n picit mo»o than 1| 
**Conl»ct 
EartloroUon 
CoWBol 

Early Soldawrrt 
IndrtWry and Commtfot 
A^culfuro 
WvandPMCrt 

Tfontpoftatlon 
CvAttro and Cowammairt 
lliyilng and Community 
UndatomMiad htalorie 

26 Hrttonc Ttne Range ** 

- im -1700 
iTOo-irn 
1770-tMO 

1600 -taso 

1650 •««» 
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podlMO 

ufidaNnntoMd 


29 $»9 0 ^ - c i»y •*«} E rw ro w y td Sefrq 
[ fiteo—wnd th«l folo«dito InfonMittM b« pr<Mip«»d 

«!• ar>ci wMtfi» mXl, dwtawca 1e and typa doMtl liinmay. pronniMy to mkek toxntyt ^ndbda dntoncn and 
t)^K proaWMty to i#air>gt> totaiidtofrt atoMin*. timamad >n to wnilla«d ilriai. alto alivaton abovo cioaMt draMMOi ( to 
matofaX whadwr ar not aii^rt to ^aod io g: f P haaa M or W daacrtbi toW aito araa ascavatod ‘in ai^ a and auto 
cakulato % af aAa araa) 
tobal elNe??| 

XI CWa round |la«l 9ald| 

IRtoomaMnd that totowing adormiibon ba promptod: daacriba faMMmhlp al all <tMnt malartola and toolutaa, total 
aililaelB found, aitfacl dntrtottoDn, laci nuiitoar and am. tnstonah not oolattod, aitito olaaT??! 


J1 Orotoeat Oapto Rarpa cd Oda found *• 

** aiMfaea 

9 -20 on 

20 -dDfim 
40-80 on 
M -Mon 


M-100 cm 
lOOom 


33 CMil miKtai Merod^ ** 

** aiirta<r cnllf<lioH 
aradlittt aiirra<v 
aMOnarfaci* IrdbPK 
kaifkhnr IrriK-lilat 
MNdk'naalar laeardkiiK 
ocImt ) 

33. Ttod Unto BicaMatod 491. Za.4.^ 

M. Ptcailn^l'iutsbuavakd** 

** II 

aprctf^ a nnnbrr or liidlralc O 
30 EOrrMiad aAa am (in aq. ml 
36. Qtono nwihoda (uM iJxaKiratadl ** 

**€■44 OataaltaO Numbara ( apaetfr ] (aaod hard copy al lab ramdls to OHP) 
flapniitlr aitAaeto 
archival 

dhar dattop taoltniqu* 

37 AddachDda Rapoatoiy** Itat and open toto fev adebaaa] 


pfatoiMonal CRM conauibni 

pnvato ooilvetion 

otfiar u ntoarady 

prwato oamar 

oaOactor 

Mala of Varmoni 

Vamioni AacAtaolooir Cantai <to procaaa of davabpmanii 
$ pa c dy othar 
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38. aai»-Ti (0 SgrMcaro* |l»xl tttM] 


38. Stat»fMora KagiMr Stoljs ** | pK* 1 or (MortJ 
~lotade«»SR 
tiilid on M8 
8R'NR 

no4 fftg. SR MR 
kioufnonnl Mormolion 

40 '^opQoq«7^ «e*rg ** 

**l»leo«itfo 
Qiftdaklo 
•troomSonk 
floodfilain 
roliot dvw9» 
fi—llimS 
odfH <4 VM4lsnd 
Uiift'sIrMin csfAMncso 
rtvof/otTM m cofiAionco 
mountain or rid^o lop 
•doof (Saiw 
hood «l draw 
voSoyodo# 

oalcfopilodpo 

opoody onothor MtBng 
41. Skcio** 

8>1S% 

>1S% 

42 Etonddn I in M aulo <fcofd»r in IQ 
43. Acdoat ** 

ME 

E 

tt 

S 

Bdr 

mv 

fi 

44 londcrm ** ^bootd on VT Suidciil Good»gp Mdp) 

** Oiomplam So* or gtocial lido otiorodno 
gl»cul dtpotilo: 

• OH and maramo oadmonta 

• (|i*€lal Iknrtat fodlmtntt 

• kamo dtpoaia 
« oaJior dopofda 

• oukaatd dtpoaio 
aookan diyeaita 

glKBol aMdno bottom aodlrntnia 

marina ooafUko dalU compliK 
pbiTMl aodViMidO 
bo dr och 

Hoiooano fluvM dapotd* 

not appicaMo [ for imdarwatar aitaoj 

46 Cunorf taling ^ 

**«f«pland 

avtdbbar 
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il^ctdwou* modlaml 
mwtdUnd 
ma»d WMdtand 

k«4Ch 

wantf** odg* 

undaoMilar 

«p«cif)r «tti*r 

46 NRCS Ml fittfi avtas ** |iv*ii6te fr«m NRC8771 
iT Orsnaoa Baaio ** I gtt pK* MM firom duncM] 

4a W«ertl^AniakK>**|14<MQNMMCilw»tkiMdo«NRC8»iydN«»gk>«lunM*| 


40 Pif—I 'mtm lo ** 

** «eiblin 9 pf Miia fidtf chccfcad, eompMa S0| 
rakol pf Ova MtM cPmcAmL compitia f1) 

n» app—n t vaator vvilhin iOV fTTfjl Mii* faM ciacl iid ^ 9<*** ^ 

iO Clomt 90 «tng«i 4 Q'lDMv'* (p*Ofe liMwt numdalofy imt Ml far aach] 

** rivar | ) diaftinca in m 

Mreot/Mw I I diftanoa m m 

•Maonal flo«aoa ( ] 4»tano« in m_ 

laMa( ] dMnoamm_ 

pMd I I dteUno* in m_ 

aamtond { J dntanca m m_ 

iM4 ap^ieabla 

SI acwMfMclM««lDa4a*-^lDMaiMr7f 

** aadHM 

MHO 
dminapa 
baach kna 
^(Mllafca 
wtOand 
■ pa cd iy odwr 
Aa4 ap^fecabW 

S3 Site mtoQfitr ** 


**MvarploMmd 



haaviy diatobad 

road. 

amacin 

teattno or a^wr fypa of vandkMMi 

davalopmani 

•pacify otiw 


S3 RMXXf tfii ** Inaka; may not yat Ma aradabto wIiaA iwMaatory team •o6fnmad| 

** not apptcabla 
Inpaograa* 

rapoft oompteted (add teict fiald 

autiaala) 
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d«t« 
full ate 
prt^rMi by 
prapMd for 


S4 ^wMouK cdbdiom ** 

** r«4 «pp<^bfo 
*p«cWy fMn»«*ddrM« 


W Other wfo rformatoon • 

** Hiaoric MUp ftetereo c f 

**D IMP MMlrtefo. 
BMr« 

WatetQ 


USftSIS^ 

dhH 


ArOfoct Catsteg 

SteMap* 

Other OaUhMe LMk* 
Oagha ^% lB>o■ 

PtAI«h«d papor 
liwpiAliai«d iMniMcripi 
OtearOata 
Men* kfioM* 


Si.vs U'SftWftVrtV^ttWW.WiCWiWWW^ VIM* USE ONLY 

C6. OHP En^ravmmal Rmim Nu-hv |Mi4 
S7. Ac) 290 PanrA Hiiifaftr (teidQ 
SB. 36 CFR 61 CtflAad ** 

•• ya« 

tf 

r«vte««l by » ent 61 OI«> fUft 
SB LpddOad Sfo Fora |Mn m* auMpli dolM| 

60 Ifoi’a^rffH dukaCanMMibflr PaaMNiret and Hotdim ** (and tn^ 

** cortMfViiiMi aaMfiMiit (tpadly namafaditeaM «f •mmmmrti liokbn| 
Undirwafor Hwa»ne O rtaa^ 
teals Af ch notogi ca l Lamteisvlt 

81 « O-P ddt QAiQC Mrtladivt and rfofcihii arPy (last apscBir naaM) 

VOP date drived M dgrt yaa fWl4 f f 

81. bi DfP sidt QAiQC ^rticalion an] dRabaM ariry (lait apacty naMsl 
VQ^ dtes srterad (4 digd yaa tete| ) f 
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Vermoal Ajevney «»f rnins|MMlH(inn 

SeditMi 106 Krview Komi 

K«ml 4c1lvtni_ 

1 VAOT fralMl 1 




r>IN/iMalr Plaui r*«r(ltaaln 


MitvH AMrm 



luwfn Couniy 


Ap|Mk-aMr F.waiM ArlKIllM 

lixam^tte 

ROADWAY 

i. RehabihumoH of ti^ishngfHivement and/or <^)pltcation of newptnvmfiu on existing irawt 
lanes anti exlsUng pawdshoulders with shoulder barking. 

cvuERT^ANnom-fnsG 

l. Reesiablishmeni of existing ditches lo original width. 
imUTtKS 

Z RephcemaH and rehcaiion oj! existing utility poles between edge of sidewalk and road. 


I hav£ t\:view«d tlic jtlachiNl plaiti tbiicd for tins pt\>jecl aiid liave 

ikl«;nrurwd tliai (he priced (nvx>tves only (hoM: activKieit li:aed ahove and will not have any «^>(her 
eIVccts on hisinrK and archeotogical reiKnvccs. Completinn of (his form in aocordoiKc with (he 
VAOT PA evidence:! (hat 1-HWA hin satisfied its Section 106 resp^xisibihties for llus 
under (akuig. 


.Vrcheology Officer 


Dale 


Histone PrcscTvatii»n Officer 


Dale 


38 
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Vcramm Aurtt of I inii«norl«lloii 


Scti)i»n HI* Kolrw Kuna 


>« Hwinrk Pnmrrlio AltwicJ 


\ AO 1 Pnticci 


GIS / S4«lt Plaaar C:(n>rdtBal« 


Mrttl Addnrs!! 


I’own 



l’riiiLi.( PfMrrinlii.B 



□ 

□ 

□ 


Prnjcci dr»c« nni tfiv4i|\'c an) snmncl clisinrhance. 

Tben? ary av kauwn or fiixctcd archoilogkal »>lf» Ja tbc Arm oC 
K.fTrcl. Stf« allachcd MipfM»r1inK d4»cufncnlal^»ii or fnrtlirr r^planali^m and 
juitIfkaUoii on rt>rr»e. 

I'hen* arc known (K* expecled arrlictdoKtail dtoa in Hit Arvn of Polenllal 
KflWl, htti Hit project will have n«i vfTrct. p<iNiCivt or ncKalivt, tin them. 

Sec allached Mipporlins dotumentallon or furlhcr ciplanation and juvlincallon on 
reverse. 


(‘ompMionof this lorm in accordance wiih Ihc V.\OT PA evidences lha< FHWA 
h.15 satisfKd its Section 106 re<^>onsibilities for this undertaking 


Archc^ikicy (Mlkcr 


l>alc 


o\>:r 
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□ 

□ 


riK-re are no hullcUnst or slraclgret la Ihv APE. 

I'hcre are n4» hixlaric huildiagk, druclum, or landncaiwn in fbi* Arm 
of Poicnllal Effrel. Sec further cxplanalloa and jastinratlon bchi«. 


□ 


riicre are hblork butldlatk. ttruelurev or laiidwa|n in the Area of 
Piitrnlial PIflircl, but the project will have no effect, ponttvc nr ncealive, on 
them. .See further expbnaljon and judincatton hclnw. 


Completion of this form in accordance wilh the V.\OT P.\ evidence* that IIIWA 
has sattsficd its Section li)6 rci^xisibilttics for this undertaking 


lltslork Prevervallon Officer 


l>ale 


Further eiplanallon and Juslincalton fur drlcrnitnatton of Nolltslurle Properties Alfeeted 


I nr tkls to rvplulii wli\ llto biiliilla|t.Klrtoflurr«r ar^ke^togk ■! ftMr |i<rr*f-at In IW APK b Ml 

•II lIMuilc fniprrU nr wky U wW no4 br «ITr<tr<l by tbe pr*Jr<L liii;lu4r «MU|ib lnfurin«Uiin to Justify the 
cnnriuvton. Fnr tmiancr. vutooiarkrr Ihr ncfaiKr n*<nlls af • fVW knvnttgalton al a pntoaltal archc^Ktcal 
sWr. ar explain bnw b«tUi«c« Krmlcr than 5ti yrm aid have lost lalefirltv ta Ibr extent lhai Ibn are n» 
longer rHuMilr tar tbe National Reicbter. Be speellk. so that a reader ean mch tbe aitoe eoncluiban frani tbe 
Inforinalliin |Kovl4e4. ipenerallir alMint a Kpanpaf rvMiiirrea» If rbai hi appmprkale. Tbe wear pbalaientplit 
far biiHilbnK« hi rnraiiraie^, bnl mil retinirx'd. Pra«lde atlaebaeitl* nx appropriate. 
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llimiirk ItoMwrve s«cH»» 

Vcntwnl Agency ofTranspoitaiion 
National l.ifc Building. Draucr 33 
Montpelier, \T 03^33 


VTrans 


nor OL' j 


•Vchncology 802-828-3y65 (fax) 828-2334 duix'an.mikicirt staie.M.us 

Hbaonc Prv^rvatuin 8Ui828-3964 (fax) 828-2334 »co<t.i>et»nianfa:State.vl.us 


MEM<IRA>»I M 


To: Rob Sik<«. KHWA 


Date: 


Subject Nt) ADVmsK KFOXT 

IVijeet Name: 

Pixtjcct Number: 


l.iKatInn: 

Distribution: State Ilisloric Presenation OtViec 

Piujecr Ftlea, linviiunraeiital Section 
VTrans I’mject Manager 


The Verrmnl AgeiKV of Transportation has revieiced this unilertaking according to the slambrds 
and procedures detailed in the 4'’5.“r') ProgrammatK Agreement to implement the l-edcral-Akl 
llighuay Program in Vermont and, the P.A Manual of Stamiirds and Ouidclines. Prt^t review 
consists of idenlifying the proprcl ’ s potential impacts to histone buildings, structures, histonc 
distiK'ts. histoiK' landscapes, and settings, and to kixiwn or potential archeological resources. The 
following details the V.\OT Ollkcrs findings supporting our efiect determination Ibr this project 
ofNo .\dverse lilVect. (Tmpletion of this dccumcnt evidences that ITIWA has satisfied its 
obligations under Section IU6 for tliis undertaking. 

Protect Description: Pescrihepro/eti: type, specific localkmfs), purpose and need, scope off 
vmrk. specific effects to tilsioric properties, .iiiacfi mapis) as retpiired. 

.Mnivoti round lli stonc Pronerties: fiefine Arvo of fotentiaf tlffvrt (Af’K)and attach maf> if 
rvifuirvd f.isl surtvyvd historic pro/ierlies in APE with Survey H refereuren. f.isi unsurwyed 
historic properties In .4PE with building fdenti/lcalioii amf Esalmillon farms, and i'.4f farms. 
Sole boundaries iffesisting. new. or amended historic districts and attach district map. Specify 
properties that are affected and nature iff iffect. 

31 





■Vfchjtcvilngical RcmHirccsV .fs/ ullkntmv and discowrvJarckaeologlniny sensiUve sties and 
properties In the APE. Provide VA! references, mi^ps. G/S daui. and consulianls reports to 
.mpiKin findinfp as required, .'iperi/v pnifiertie.v that are affected and nature i^effert. 

PubiK Particination: Provide In/onmttloH and/or documenlalion regarding public Input for this 
project. Specify the nature and frequency of cons-uhation and who was lonsulted Describe 
significant changes to design that have been the result of puMic invobemem. 

.\n;ilv<iii Discuss Ihe application oj the the Secrvalarv ‘s Standards to prefect lo support finding 
ofNo .4d\erse Effect. Sc specific about nalure of all effects: direcl. Indirect, reasonably 
lorseeable. and cummulalive to all known and potential historic and archaeological prtqtenies.. 

SlipulatioiB: Specify all conditions on Implementation ofproject that support the finding of N'o 
Adverse Effect, scope of work, responsible parties, liming, peifomuinie criteria, and monitoring. 
Specify all sHirulalions lo be included in the speia! imnisions serthm of the lonsiruclion 
contract. 

AllaL-hniLim. .ithuh supporting dotumenis required to support finding u/.Vt> Iffect: 

maii.s, pholograph.v, plans, budding Identification and Evaluation forms, y,HfiH-m.v, 
rorrrspondenrr elc. List attachments in this section. 


-Xichaaolu^y OtTicer 


IJale 


IlialuiK Preservation OiTteer 


l>ate 
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lUrturic RcwwtCT c;n>»i>. i:»vlfncil«l SecItoB 

Vcmwnt Agency ofTransporMUon 
Naliocul Life Bvihling. Draucr 33 
MonlpHurr, V'l ll<A33 


:fTrans 


ftdX . 


.Xrchacology 8(»2-828-3y(i5 (fax) 828-2334 JuiKan.mIkicirt state.M.us 

Hialonc Preservation 8Ui828-3964 (fax) 828-2334 acoll.iiei*nui>iiiaale.\i.us 


MfcMORANbI M 


To: 

Rob Sikora. FlIWA 



Sobbed' 

.\DVKRSi: KFITfT-ST.\M).\RI) MITIC VriON .\PPI,l( ABI,i; 

Name: 


Pivjcci Numiher: 


I.LHration: 


Distribution: 

Stale Historic Preservation OITioe 

Project Files, l-nvininmental Section 

VTrans Project Manager 


llw Vermont Agency of fninsporUiliixi (las revieixetl this u nderUiking according to the standards 
and prcKcdurcs detailed in the 4''5-‘')9 Programmatic Agreement to implement the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program m Vermont and. the PA Mamial of Standards and (iuidelincs. Pto^'t review 
consists of ideiUifying the project' s potential impacts to historic buildings, structures, histonc 
distnets, historre landscapes, and settings, and to known or potential archeological resources. The 
following details the V.AOT Oflkers findings supporting our elTect delcrmination for this pro)ec( 
of .\dvcrsc lillect - STANDARt) MmC.XTION APP1.IC.\BI.F;. Complclion of this dooimcnl 
evidences tint FilW.X lias satisfied its obligations under Section IU6 for this undertaking. 

Projecl nescTiption: Descrihf project: type, specific locatio»(s). purpose and n eed. scope ol 
veork. specific effects to histone properties. Attach mapts) as reipilred. Specifi’ anticipated 
adverse ^eet. 

.\hov»s(iround Histone Proiierlies: Define Area o) I'olenliai tlffert (Al'fif and attach map if 
required List sursvyed historic properties in APE with Sunvy It references. List unsurveyvd 
historic properties in APE with building Identification and Evaluation forms, and VA! forms. 
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HolelnmnJarie-t <^Ktalmg, iww, orammkdhMum datrirU aniialtark diiSml mafi. SfMnS/y 
properties ilkii ore adversely affected and nature ofeffect. 

ArvhJwloiiKal Ke«i>uive«: tist all tmnvn and daivnvrvdonhaeoloKiially sensitive sites and 
properties in the Al’E. I'nniule K4I re/erenres. ma/ni, (US data, and nmsuJlants reinirts to 
support findings as rei{utred Spectfi properties that are adversely affected ortd nature of effect.. 

Huhlit.' I'afliciMlion: Provide In/urmation amt'or documentation regarding public input for this 
project Specify the nature and frequency of consultation and who was consulted. Describe 
significant changes to design that hate been the result of public inmbvmenl. 

AiiaIvsiH Discuss the application of the the Secreatary's Standards toprojeil to support finding 
of Adverse Elffct. Be specific about nature of all effects: direct, indirect, reosoncddy IbrseeaNe. 
and cummulattw to alt known and potential historic and archaeological properties. Provide 
evidence that no reasonable and feasabte ahematives exist that would avoid the adivrse effect. 

Standard Mitmlirti .ViwIiCiUmn: (/uote verbatim and list the standard mitigation measures to be 
applied to mlUgate the oiherse effects. Provide specifics aboui ihe application of the measures 
and how they achieve adequate mitigation. 

SiiPiiljli''n.'< Specify all implementation details gt standard mitigation measures-scope of work, 
responsible parties, timing, peiformame criteria, and monitoring. Specify all stipulation lobe 
included In Ihe spcial provisions section of the construction contract. 

Alljchmcnls .ittach supporting documents req uimi to siqiport finding of .Adverse ^ect - 
Standard htnigation Applicable: maps, photographs, plans, building identification and 
Evahtation form.'!. V.iltoma, torrespondeme etc. fist attachments in this xecliim. 


Dale 


Date 


.\rchacolog>- OtTiccr 


Histone Prcsen-ation onkcr 
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MI3HOR.VNDirM OF AGRKKMim 

AMONCi THF. UDI'RAI HUiHWAY ADMINISI RAIIONd llWA). 

THE ACiHNCY OF rR-ANSI’ORI AnoN (VTRANS), 

AND THE STATI; HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICER iSIIPO) 


RhCiAHOtNCf -fnfml ¥ 


WHERFIVS. tiK FHWA proposes to iinplemcnl 

and 

WilFlRI'AS, the ITIWA has established the nMv.tSMinTaisv's area of potential efrocls, asdctined 
at 36 CFR Sno. 16<d), to be and 

WHEREAS, the ITIWA has established thatwill have adverse effects oi i.*.e. 

in iTi i'-, a^iw, WS*,- ifmiwi and 


WHERIi.\S. the FHWA has delemiined ilut il>e Standard Mitigation Measiues as defuied in tlie 
VTrans Manual of Stantbrds and Guidelines are not appiopnale to mitijiale the adverse etfects; 
and 

WHEREAS, the FI IWA has consulted with the State IlistorK Preservation Officer in accordance 
willi Section 1(16 of Itic Natioruil Histone Preservation Act, 16 U.S.C. 470 (NHPA) and its 
impkincnliiig regulations (36 CFR Pan 8(KI) to resolve the adverse effects ofon 
historic properties, and 

(Optional! WHERFIVS, the ITIWA and the SHPO have invited j.vm n,vi.iwn.■ vn- o lo 

panicipalr in consultation and to concur in this MO.\: and 

(Optional — other WHEREAS clauses as needed to explain pertinent cnvumstances) 


NOW, THERIU-'ORE, the FliW.\ and the SHPO agree that, upon the FHW.Vs decision to 
proceed wilhiMnr.y>«^is4iAv, the FHWA shall ensure the following stipulations are imptemenled 
to in order to take into account the effects of anua^aiAr^BKon historic properties. 


Stipulations 

On behalf of die ITIWA. Uk- V.AOT sliall ensure that the following stipulations ate iinpleincntcd. 
(Insert slipuliition.s) 
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(refer to \forkhook Sei'Uon (06: An AJsiiHceJ Semliuir ln' ThomiK F. Kmgfurguliiellnes on the 
dryvliifmenl and «ri/uijf of \I(}A Miindalhmsf 

{MOA must ctmloln sunset proiisioit) 

(UU.i must t'onialH prvtision for an-haeolonttvl diseowries as nritien and included rilh this 
section of the Manual/ 


txcculiun uf Ihis MOA hy the FMWA ancl the SHIH), tlx suhtuquent acceptance hy the Cnuncil, 
and implementatioft of its terms evidence that the TIIWA hasailorded the Council an 
iVpoflunMy to coimtent oiioBKiitjBAiaitBcand its eflects on historic properties, and that die 
I'HWA has taken mto account the eflects of.-historic properties. 


FEDERAI. highway AIIMINISTR-ATION 


Hate: 

FHWA Division Administrator 

STATE HISTORIC PRKSERV.ATION OFFICER 


Slate Histottc Preservation Ofiker 


l>ate: 


Concur; 


\T .AGENfT OF TR,\NSPORTATION 

By. _ Dale: 

V.AOT .ARCFLAEOEOGY OFFICER 


Date; 


VAOr HISTORIC PRESliRV.ATION OEHCER 


Dale 


.K> 


lOtber invited concurring parties) 
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(Minimum StipulaiUtn.'t fin- Projet'ti That Ma\‘ Invoh-e 
Significant (irounJ Disturhancei 


SlipulalH'nr .\ichiiool»^Kal PrxipcrtKs: KHW.\ will cnwire af«hoeol(igKiil study is condiKted in 
n miinncT consislcnt with the Secrctiiry of the tnicnor's Sundtirds. The completed survey will he 
ailTKieni to dcicitninc tlk.> luitutv and extent of resouicex, evahule tlieu Natiouiil Register 
significance, and determne approprule tiealment measures. If the survey results in the 
identineation of privities eligihle for the National Register, endets on these properlKs' values 
will be assessed to dctcnninc the importance of preservation in place versus ibla recovery. If 
preservation in place is necessary, a change in design or location will be recommended, if 
feasible and prudent If the properties are solely valuable for the information Ihey eonlam, a data 
recovery plan will be developed and implcmeiued 

SIIPflUXTIONS 


.V. -yrcliaeuhii.'ical Resiiurves. 

1. .Ml archaeological studies will he cimpleled in acciedance with Ihe Secielary of Ihe 
Interiie's Standards andguidelines for .Mchaeology {4K FR 44734-.17>, Vermont State 
Historic Preservation Officer's (SHPO) Guidelines for .\rchacoloiucal Studies I lU!b». 

2. .-Ml archaeological studies must be completed pme to Ihe iniiialion of any gnwnd ibsturbing 
activities or any olher consiruclion activity lelaled to the pnijecl. 

B; Dtacuven: 

1. The project will st<^ tmmediately if previously unidentified archaeological sites, including 
human remains andor cultural ilcms. arc discovered during project construction. 

2. Burials arc consideicd areliaeological sites under state th federal laws. 

3. I he Construction t'onipany i» Resident Kngmeer will immediately nolilV Ihe V.AOT 
.\rvhaeology Officer who will nolily Ihe SHPO. 

4. No further construction will proceed in the site area until it lias been reviewed and 
documented according to 36 CFR 800.11. 

5. The V.MJT .yrchaeology OITicer will cinduci a field inspection of the site to deteniune its 
potential National Register eligibility and the project's potcniial effects. 

6 The V.\OT .Archaeologist or the .Archaeology' OfTioer may lure an .Archicological Consultant 
if additional uifomiaiion is necessary to determine site bi>uadaries and NR eligibility. 

7. If Ihe site is determined NR eligible, Ihe preferred Irealmenl is to avoid it and piutecl it in 
pbee. 

8, Sile significance and ueaunenl options should be discussed with die appropnale interested 
public parlies ruid documented. 
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9. irsite avoiilance is ni<l postihk, then data recii\'«c> uf the site must he eiiiii|ileteil in 
aixordanee with 36 CTR *<Xl and the Ciuiddines for .ArehaeoKigical Studies . 

(j_l>vjilmcnl_iiMluiiiun_Keiiiaiii^ 

1. ir hiuitan remains and'ur associated cultural items are discovered during construction, that 
purtiun of the peujoct w ill stop inunediatel>. Tlie reniains will be respeclfull>' coveted and 
tlw projeet resident engineer will immediately contact the V.\OT .Arcliaeology OITieet who 
will notify' the SHPO, 

2. The VAOT .\rvhaeology OITicer will also contact the Town SherilV, Town tleik , Ouef 
Medical lixamuier. and State Police as well as Native .Americans, when appropriate, and 
shall follow the nxpiiremerus of stale bw. 

3. li the human rematiB are idenlitied as Native .American, then a treatment and reburial plan 
will be developed in full consultation with the appropnate Native .American group<s> as 
idenliTied above. 

4. Human remains and cultural ilenw should not he disturbed or removed from their ongmal 
location if at all possible [refer io .Advisory Council for IlislorK Ptcsenalion Policy 
Statements: Native AmeiH'an Concerns (1993)| 

5. .Avoidance and preservation in place is Ihe pKl'ened option for Irealiiig human remauis. 

6 .All delemiinalions will be made or approved by ihe .Aiehaeology CMTiccr, 

7. If human teniains are ideiititied. a wntlen ueaUnent plan will be developed m eonsullatioii 
with the V.AOT .Archaeology Oflieer, SI IPO and with public patties such as Native 
.AmerKaiB, local govemmcnl and others as appropriate. 

R Recovery when necessaiy. should be done caieliilly. rcspccll'ully and completely in 
accotdaiice witli Llie proper arcliaeological me(lH<ds (as outlined ui 36 CFR RUU and Ihe 
(iuidelines be ArclMeoloaical Studies, |9R9 ) [also refer to Advisory Council for HisIoik 
PreservalH'n PolKy Slatemenls; Native .American Cmcems <19«X, 1993)]. 

9. Refer to Programmatic .Agiecmcnt Manual of Standards and tiuidcluies. Section 4 |T) for 
additional guiihmce. 





■Mil 


Annual Kcporl Oullinc (or 2(^') 


-projccl name 'numbers 
•Umn 

-iilcntiricalion findinipi (II of piopcities imIiIimJ to iflvenloncs. detemuned NK 
ebgiMe, etc.) 

-determination of cflcct 

•lesouive Ksults in adsvrse etTeds ( Standard Mitigation Moasutess atviKo 
phase S studies, moved buildings, demolitions, eie.) 


sunuiuiy statistics fixnn each category 


NarmUyt 1 2- A laiees.combined atclieoloev and buildingst 

-obscn aticns on statistics in table (e g. explanation ol'anonulies, year to year 
comparisons) 

-accmiphsluncnls 

-highlights of resource protection activities 
-innovativ'e programs 

-summaty of impoilaig aichoo logical discoveries 
■pnihlemvciincems 

-recommendations for changes lo prticeKC, PA, Manual, etc- 
-summary of staff and consultant training held 
-summary of slaff and consullant training needed 
-views of ,A(xr on the effectiveness of Ihe PA 


Performance Malcmenl 


Aiofntiivtf rAiir tJkc Uffietn Mirve that VAi/l met tkt itrmM <y'rAi? 

Pa A/amui/ Atriag dke frv1CH‘period 

-signuluiv lines fiv the Historic Preservalion OtTicer and Ihe Archeology OlYWer 


KntUaures 

-any V.AI or VHSSS I'ocms or other documentation not previously submitted 
during Ihe year 
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3 (B) CIS Systems 

Laws. RnouLaliofU. Guidniinns 

• liMuk-lmo .■\utgtf.<lni!u il SliKlh-i I NIN> 


Key Drimllmna 

• OtS CKityrar^tc InfurmiilKifi S>*!fl««n5. 

• Avflem u ii»«r for shwif. m»iipul»lii^. «tit MrKrvvif OtS 

• kUI: \‘<fnk3ni Ajchcolo^ical Im^ccy. rnMnUincd by Ibe Si I HO ii> tixmiKnl ihc 
jUie'ft recorded jrcbeolo^ical mes. 

• ITY// CvnM (tv iMoyripfiK'InffWiTOlHKi 

ImplQm^ntation 

• The SHPO B <lir«^lopwi( a sir^wy pdm foe iw-hiUclural will inihide a 

Afiirif CilS OiifnixHietif. mi when H »i;taM|4de<1, pcniiieM inlmmaiKin bean ilic 
plm will he Mwluifed here. Ptunmni; for aOIS Ayaiem for «chei4eYH3il resource* m 
tWihrr »h>uioeit, arul i* oultiiiei] helow 

• 1‘onvert all archaeological ule inkimulico into ekdreoK data fUes <bcbi siae data 
aitel |eo)irafil»c mlocmolioni v> VAUr can me Uiu mlcnttiticB in planning aial 
re>iewin(i preyeds lor archaeological reaoavoev 

• I'olkibonie widi SIIHO lo plan and Bfidccncnt the archeolopcal data ocanarsion 
f«\*9evl fttmi fnpMT Iw rlrianaMc syslanus 

• Cotalud “Ftfiaibihiy Shaly for I>av44(tpin|t an ArchsMidoxy Pt«MlMive MmM hv tfw 
Slate of Vermont'tewiiiplrud 9i97K 

• tK4d Suiewiite <ai De>clo|iti^ a Vermont Archoekdogtcal HredKflve 

MihIcI ihtfld 

• i>evekip appruprime VAl siie form leraphate for me by conauMancs and aa ham for 
eiecvcMC liUa base (Ikail droit ncariiip complelicBi. 

• CiHdnKl with VCXjI lo Mipply hchnical knowlodpr for iWvvfofwiMOt uf a numKir of 
RFP iaika(ile\ehipmeiii of elecir<aiit- site form. Arc View <taic fltea for all kitovan 
sites, and ilevehipmcni of predusive rranteliiiiti, asMM aa selectMi of CilS conuiluiic, 
and rex'iew cvctfullani deliix*rab4es and QA^' cb all electronic ilala 

• i'olkct all availahk <iectr<«iic 51«s on vctiaeolo^Kal snes m V'ermonl tsewes: 
SRi'S, UMNF, rVM f’AP, I'MF), aod conveh lo standard .\rcV*cwr file fcmiul. 
Idenlify cbe oumher of pmresaacnalty* recorded sales which do not hmx elecarooK 
siU lixatHois. Iklormintf Ihv rxiKt manbcf of pridetewaially rrvitrdnl Mim lo b«r 
iisbI in Ifw prediclfcv irKKlehny. 

• tVwli»p pnK^turvh ami (ittwrr«TK Fm ontmiaf other fKipor <lala otilo <blabtt»ir and 
OIS niNfvt IdenUty coM arat how aial «ta> can acoompltah 

• f>esigfi sfiialMtse aiat mapfoni RmiMi oial prottxids Icr ithe hy VArfF'SHPr) anil 
consadtanas. 

• i'onsuh wttli likely users aAer descloproenl of system proto type. 

• l(imlil>‘ rwspiscfiw raspiamhihtirs of VAOT ami SHPf) «^^nralions ami 
mamietMiioe ot'arihetdoi^ <laia Hise ami filS nwppniv 

DocumefitoUoo 


M) 
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4| 1-Jlablish «urkinf frct^ to coMumk woik un Nmivc Amcncan repalnalioii 
<NAaPRAI Isaac* ami other bsucs impvrtanl to AOT. 


Documentation 

• F«it4<ilily Rtfxirl 

• AOT «<4kM<iivtoil iXiIlKlMOM iltto muikfcil on itauhiM: ai* ptihl*; aM«u 
cotnpiHienI 

• l^eyal agreement itocuments OKhidinii: 

■ permanent loon, gilt or donitiun apreemenis from lankynner 

• pjctner ccmmiiincnits (or Vemvoni Aioheolopy 
Research I enter 

• olher 
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4(A> DETERMIHATION OF UNDERTAKING AND 
ASSESSMENT OF AREA OF POTENTIAL EFFECT 


Laws. RMutetwns. Guktelint? 

• CTR KOO.) 106 PhK¥i»( 


Kqv DflfinitiQn& 

• i meam a proj«c1. actnity, or pcogran t'wied «i wtiok or in part 

unikr Ibe dviKl of ■Klir«:t jwediction of a I'cderiri agicnry. including rt»nM 
earned out by or on behalf of a l^edenil agency; tfiosc canWd out vlhH Federal 
financial amilaace; fttoi* r^uinng a Federal fKtmil. Iiceme. <« approval; sml 
iIhmc iubjosi to ta kxal rcgubiiicn atHmniUcreit paatutini to a ileleiaf nhi or 
a|)tHi>val hy a Feileral |Vt CTR XOO.I6(y)|. 

" .irra o/VWraTia/ l^ffrci /AP£t mean» the lec^grafdiic area cr areas «L*fhin «hKh 
an laMkrldung may directly' or tndwecily cauw changes na tlw ihirachpr <« use 
ofhislieic prc^fvrties. if any such profvilies exist, llw area of pokMial efl^Ai b 
influawol hy the acak aial ruicvc of an utalcftikihf and may he dincrcttt for 
diflcreitt IiiihU of elkelA iniueid hy ihe ualcrtalcing (<00 l^d>F 


Implsmsntation 

• mWA drlegaks to VAOT Arclaieology :«mI HisIcvk (inkers the responcdhilKy 
to: K <1eierminc v^hether prsiposctl acliiai n an uiidoiMkiiig. 2. ikaermnae and 
<1iH.nimciii tlie area ol p.iaeiiriai elfeclit (APFl and: V <1eierinine whdticf ItMtitra- 
prc|Vdiea mny he affccteil 

• 11k APK is Che aren m vdaich historic prcpenies may be affected by dvecl 
andor aidirect elfecls. aoJ efiecis tiul any be amulalive or reasorubk 
tcresceahle i refer to Manul section foe critceia for, loJ esumples of. 
adverse effects.! 

• Tlw APF may* he signiriiamly larger than the propaf conslrudnai area, to 
pitssiHy inctmle viewshoh. irafTtc cKwridors. histceic dTMTiioism anJ rwal 
hisiiek; diuricu 

• The APF: iiwy he 

■ Federal undertakaigs dial nny affect hisionc prc^terties mchaie kasing 
prvifwfties, property easeriHMis. bind Iransfets, :ifiil right-cf-way |ravilBise«^ 


Dt>cumenUtKMi 

* APF «il be <l(Kt»mnieil m a hrwf wntien ikHTtfrion. mup. and'<e OIS 
iliiJiNeie. 
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MS) IDENTIFYING HISTORIC PROPERTIES 
Law. Rdoutotioni. Guictolines 

• Vi CTR X00.4 i MenllflciiMHi *>4 HMonc pMfwrtIci) 

WWW jtchp £<n' uscr<gun5c 

• ViCFR 6 ^<I)«l«nninaHm»uf FliiM^ilay Rt m lh« 

NAtkL^I Rtf|p3«l£f o# Hl^lccw PUccAl 

• SaticKul Kcifisicr HulVluu isdevlod reWviM bulkcmsi 

Ho^' to A(*f K* lb* NboktitJ R«|{i«i«r Oiicri* fw (fv»|ialto» 

How to CoMplM the Ntfwml Rcpoicr RcfiftniKin fWm 
DcTiMOft bouiiiine* (x NaIiomI Kciisicf Pfo^cftic* 

GMldiiBt Urn Ev4liuka|( 4*4 PuriMmtmi RiraJ iliAMwr Lukbftafm 
Guickliaoi fee EvoJtUlii^. uaJ tXxunmAM^ IlikkoK Avuliu* Ph:f>Cftm 
Owidiiw fev EvxItMMg -ml R«9id«n»f( Himeno Arc^tnbgicJil !<iiM .kni 
Dvtnct* 

(iukidine* Um aaI Documcatiiii I CUlNral Prarcwics 

i*irp> 

GuMklim tor E%alUAlm;t aod Scvni^Mfi pRf>atCH tbil Aiibieved 
j^^ifkviic* Wilkin A* fict FitW Year* 

OvMkliM* i>r Pkiluitjiv ind C^mucric* aid 9tn]l Plicas 

MimiMtMn Hmonc Vc«m4a and Shf>i»fciis *> ibe Nawiul Rcfiiier 
How 10 EkiluJM AXkl NomikJK Lkiufioi Iboionc IjckacApei 
Gukidiitai lev EvatMliof aod DAunnalii^ Pn^ttioi Aowualoi oilk 
ttipiifkaifi fHrncoc 
w'w'w,i:i’.n()« ^iiv<nr 

• Ilie Vcfmont Uiaonc Pr«»ervatioo PIvi - Htsloric Contexts 

• Mulla*W Prt»(i«iity DfK^cvNntaiMHi F^^nns<MPf)F'»> foe Namnil Rofislet Lislai^s 

Meld TfiMk Mi 0 ofif>. aid Coocreie HtkUcs to Vcrmoei 
AjncullwaJ Rcauiroea of VcnnMii 
Hiklofic RcKUfuea of Ike Mad Rncr Valley 
BbKsiinml Rmauicmr nrV*«nTK«t 
Hiftcvk (jmtmmca Buikai 0 s of Vermoa 
DR.\FI H>^ac«lectrw CieoeniMii Pactliiies to Vemoa 
DRAFT Minlime RoaHinsi uf Vemteal 

DRAFT Oincwden Cuwly Cmumfdeacrl Hiabwav (Fichatfora; Re*mn:ei| 
tIVMrAMi«|*>ft Nci 197. Mar l^tti 

Vcrmiifii HMiiric .Siie» ivwl Stmetwes Su^^ey MmumI 

• Socfeiiir >'’6 .SiHiNtotilA mi Ciyiddines (nr lifciiiitWuthei 

f.« ArAwliMiiai !i>id>a 119IW> 


Kav Drimitions 

Uisiotic frap^rt}' mciiw any fcehiaccK or lnsfiorit: disinci. ale. buildmii. sinictiire. or 
mduded m, or <li|:ihlc (nr mckision at Rk SiRionol ReyoMr o4 Hislonc Places 
BUMUaKil \rf dK Sccrelar)' of the Interior Has temi includes artifacts, recevtis. and 
remaais that are relibctl lo and located witfaai such prc^Krties. Ihe term KKlmfes 
proferfies ofIraNitHtal religious:ind oillural imp^aniv loan Indian IriHe<vNative 
Mawariai <v|ant/«lHwirTrPi and dial m«f the Nalamal Refi!*n ledem Tlie terai 
for im'kisMn io fhe SatMxmiS Ri*x*i> 1 Vt imhxW^ htUh propetlies ftHinally 
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lietennined m such in accurdiDce with refrulMions of the Soacury of Imcfiur all 
ether properties thjf meet rtie SnlkCful Ke^isterentena |36C*l*1llDU.161l>) 


lmpl8m<ntatiQn 

• Tbr IMimimi for Hailurit' Pi«RMtv«iiiift’» Ro«*tii nitii«n tn/ttnnitKvi i«i 

<is>tr 3IXCC0 hisloTK nn«l »chA>li»|;icd pr<v^*<t^- by ibr 

tnviM0(«>‘ is fm amif4rW. 

• i'hcck flics and cdier data souroes o4 cxislu^ mfonnaiion on heaevK and 
archeo4o|:iral prcf^ertaes mdudin^. ai minicmifn. die SalKtid Rcfisler of llBianc 
liooes. Vcrmonl lluloric S«es nd Siroclitfes Swvy. Vcrmcai Archeological 
iHixnlivy'. imWi of Salami R«v»lrr Ptrlirainvy* Rr^vas. rnnUx of V^miont 
ArvlNohYKtil Shaism Rrf^tls. and damJunl hidorK maps 

• Arvhn4<i(Hal >IUilk» muM mMl lh« SHPO's (iwctrtmd fw Aiv-hft*itKjl Xluihw 

• lliiiklciutiwy*iiwvc>'nfa|«crv’t<iiul) MMiktUilkMlIiMtVKilHlria, Anrr4kniM 
cixuuh mill the hHPO n deaetcpaig the wnfie ol«\xk. oonuneniurMe «idi the 
jcale of Ihe project 

• If uidcitakin; i swvy lhal ideiilirKk aihhiionil profKilKS m or jd^-eaa to lai 
exutnp dutnet. consoMiitioci >ith Ihe SI I Pi) u not neceuaijr 

• AOT ifwMld voniy (««vivuiii>’ iilenuriod Nwmvn m llw fwld to iklomiiiK if lh«>' 
renKiin ut haev ehatifod. 

• If IIm umbitikicK i> an eumiiK sclnily, k< nkaiifecolMi <« >hvuiiwiilaiiiHi of 
hliloflc poyicflte* h ie>|u<re<l. H»»e\<ef, an Pxewtpl Aaivlly lieiN U io|Mre<l. See 
kAk 

• Seek ininmailMn hum imhMdujb md or;aiiaaliMit. likely to hare knowledpe akuw 
hotcnc ptupoiKs in iIk APE. if such nrocnatKa is not leadily aciibbte ■ 
(whlished sources cv exMinp ■iv'ciilceies. 

PpcumcntatiQn 

Resensees not proaoiisly idenliried shall be dnctaneiileil at a standard fuemat for 
nchision n the Verraotic Hisicnc Sites md Suuctures Surc'cy oi the Vemmt 
Atdwuloviual InovnUey, an] (<< inrhoKm ■ a dalahcM syskna acevsedbk lo AOT ani 
SHPO. ^ seetKm )! AI of the Manual Supydemnilal nhinnalKei on extstinn Slate 
Re)|isaei or NaliiaMi ReijMet ptopeities iImII he prnvHket lo tlie Dtviuon Ice lliMnrie 
Presentilica in a stundaid loniial llul m cosy lo intepnile into eusliiip Stale Kepisler and 
Nationnl Keptfler files. Sec secUon S|A| of Ihe Manual. 
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4(C) PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND NOTIFICATION 

l^iL Rcfulaliora. (iiiHieliiiai 

• M C'l-R Ka.^4M6t iC ouulUnf Foniesi 

• MtHRUOUJdll) fUiePublKl 

■ M C'FR HUU^i 1|2> I ftmvling Notice and bifcnialKal 

■ M C'FR tW.2d()l (L'lc arAgenc>' l*rooeilurat 

• Adviwty Onincal on HbIihic PwKirvalion PolK-y Slal<niwnl!i Native AiiNfH»i 

riwenMl IWMt 

• ''Pr<d<>:lin( IIiudcIc rtupotla: A riiiMi't Ciukk to 5to:lKin lOA Revlcw~ 

avaddhle at vcaa at-hn iniv 

Key D«<inRioia« 

• ('oniadJiUioa meaik Rk proceas of Kcking, dascuawag. aid coiuadcnng I he 

viewi of olhef palicapaila. and. wime TeiuiMe, aodnii; agretniMil «ilh 
llwm Kyadintt mafeea aiiiang in llw Seviaca lOfi procyaa CFR 
Kni>.l6iril 

• CP mcana oinaulliiig (nrljr 

• rout meniit V AOT r mi t aitanl 

• Pr Mjir meaia VAOT ■‘fi^ecl Msuwta 

• £ev^ anevina KiiviroaoKnlnl SfMciataa 

• JT.dCmeana VT .Adviscty t'cwncil (nr IliJlonc Preservalioo 

• SHPV mean Vermont llutonc heaervaticei Oificer 

■ mVA meaK Fcikml llighaii)' AihmnKliMHHi 

Implemantatoora 

• For meet projeeta. aaki oeiMaeaa with Vi CFR xno.M^I. puMk notincatton aahl 
cocaaultntKei mil he nchieaed chrevgh tlie alandnni VAUf Frogect Uev'elopinent 
lAoceta. ai (olk»v 

.Ml MectllULS: Im'ite repiaeKnlnlivya fioni Iwal (I'vernnwnt. Rryaeol 
Ptavmag rnnanltMon. rifi, IlMoriuil .Soet«>‘, and gfiaipa udli an naereal 
III hailialc pnipenich ai Ihe APE. warn inceriiiit m public. Vfakc puhlK- mpm 
bftKlaae avatliMe an panMpaaau. 

UothdK V 1>HP hn alaaia the Pubtic Broebtae and VAU1 tohltt „llia!l 
I 9bc«ld b« c<«i9ulled m dctenniami; pubbe input requircfneiUs 

PuMlc ( VMKVfW Nioi^ng: Frcmdc cn'crvKw SecItoA 106 provmons 
■»J (»pp4»flunitK» for i^bNiv itiM^vvtwnl. inf<«in inMtin^ nlUnikv^ of tfK 
pwtiMiM nnil niilur< ofkmmn iHslunv aribii«Mili»yicai m iIn 

APf »im1 icek input c4HHxmiti|^ olber hIMorter 4rilMi£i>lL>|tc«l reftanvoefi 
iti Ihe APT. 


AllLTiMtivuaiMLHJlinu: slk>w htMoric Jiul orchnccdof ical resources ploltetl 
on project alkrfiati>e p4anK inf<«m mcdsig atterKkes about tfK F^ecntial 
cfl^l m these rescarces for ench allcmali>e prcMiiled: seekmput freen 
pubiK concerning rtiese posenlul effccisw md ihscvss a^xndance or 
mtfifalnni oplicvci m iffropr tab. ivnuiWr ^ sinas of ami !MnIi aitnMfiwnI 
with tfir paMic. if feasibW, c^aKvmini; nn|KiLis to hisIccK pr<qvrl»m 
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• AMKriuui itmuj|i4i Nxi: ix^uullHiimi vkiite Niiiive AnMfWMA 

be miluled emty in the project dr^clupmeni process and m discovery 
smuiions wliere npproprule. Where tite ArchnccAopy onker detenraoes. 
hnsed on scope and keolion of pruned, that there is pcHeaiial fer eiVecl to 
Sjirve Aoiericin cukimii piopeiT>’. he she will consult midi the Abenaki 
Self Help .Assucialiofi and die Ooemor's AdyBor>’ Council on Sdv\e 
ArndKon AfTnitSs 

■ (or prujccis with the potential for sa^mlKiinl advene effect, or projects 
whKhmay rnipnct a btpe number of prupenies. nidaional pubbe meetings 
may be required al the discrctKVi of the VAOT AtchcMolof y m<l Hisloric 
PmstftvdKvi onkon. to ducaw «>l UMk rascdulm of S#cIhki 106 iimmSk 


DocununUtion 

IIm depev and nature ofPtdMic involvoncM far a prater will b« doaatKtiled n the 
SmIiini 106 Furmil rnnaiNal Lalkir b}' «nH«i <kacri|HK«i 
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4<D) EVALUATING HISTORIC AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Law*. R»qulatkm», GMi<i»lio»» 

• 36 CFR ICKL4 iktertifKAliunc/HiAlcxK 

• 36 CFR 6) iDctcmiimkvBt oTElifjhiljn* fcr liclu«io« ip iHf 

Kitio«Bl of Hiatcne Plwwl 

• >4atKiMl RegHter bulletins isdecMd Dulkfiul 

to A(f4y the Nuioiol Rejasicf C'lmefi* let Evdiut»:« 

HuHr tu C cmy ieie Ihr KaIicvaI Rc^nicr Refp^lrJtion Farm 
DrfifM(i Bouadinca lor NpIsmuJ RejMcr Prupertiat 
Clwfklinoi frr Fv.s}tMtiig aid Diyrr u i i oog Ran) Kvinfk l.-ardKspM 
(iudcfeiict for Es'obiritig aid Uxurneatutf Hmoac A^wioo PragotiM 
GuukliM U» md Hj6f3ftcM^ .^rcbo:4o|»cal Siie« and Dwikis 

Guiktaea tor El'n)mIsi|( aatl PociwMi^iny Tndiliuiul Calluml Picfcrtioi 
GiaJdioea lot Kvaiutfia(i aid Numoalinx Phipettiai th4 fUs'c Achie\«J 
^^ficanai Wohia the Patf Fifty Y«in 
OiaddiiM forEvikuiing MdRcid^cnosCcMcnM inJ Burial Ptocc* 

^dmllanag Hrtonc VcMeB aid Sh^ntcika to the Keiutf er 

HuVk to EvaiaUe aid Sunmalc TVayml Hiaiunc Laadacapoi 
Gukkftnoi for Fvalmliag aad DbcumaabiiK pKificitm AjmicuIciI ^Ailh 
Sigaikear* ftw a iiai 
ttvkit tif.fCfctf V fC 

• The Vcrnaial HaaociL’ Pmcx%^mMt PUn • HtakoK Corteafti 

• MiAifTk PiTfwtiy UHaifmalirmfi Fivrm ftr Naraoml Ragdar l^ttifa 

M«nl TiUfs.Miaoiry. aodCoDcrci* io Vcivaoit 
.\j9HulianJ Rcaoaictf of Vcmwai 
Hiatonc RcK*aroea of Ihc \Ud ib>cr Vdlc> 

Ektcalmiml ReoHinst ofVemicol 
MUiofic Octtaram w n Buildiaga of Vcramal 
Hydfoekeme OcocrafMg Faciliiicv in Vemioai lin pn^MsI 
Maniaif Kcacuroes of Vemioai <io prccc**) 

DRAFT Ckneaden CiHialy Ciruitnlcacmul llt^hiPay <Prckt»lcaK Rcauanrcaj 
l^VM^AP, Rcpiii Ha 197, \Uy I9«R 

• !!HPO> Gi»4dir« P*r || [VJTfj-i 

Kav Dafinitiont 

Hittortr Pntpfrti nKan» any pcxhulxriv <« hiMociv dMnd. mK, htnlilini!, 
MriKlwe. nf nhjeii tiwluiteit In. c* eliaiMe ten mctiHlnn m. llic NWhHinl RegifM 
of IIMnnc Plnua mawrimal hy Ihe Seaelary ol’ilie ImefM TkM Icrm 
■KtiMtHi wulMlA, rixnfdi. ami reiNnlin. Ihit ire refcileit to niil louileil »lllw) 
such prupenies. The lenn includes progenies M icadilKoiil religiKiui iski 
cukurit impuclaik.-e lo an Indian inbe or Nilive lUwniiiin ocpanuoriun tsal tful 
■iKl the VilKinal Repisan cniena. Ilie term et(gtble (or inotvslcw In lAr 
Kutiomri Kfitiilrr aarlwki holh pnipwtHRi hvniall) >iil«nnin«i] )» such ■ 
aixucilBKV wiih tsaiilMions of IIm Srcwlary orlh« lnl<nii<t aid ail iMlwr 
|rru|Vfti<» Oral nSMi llw Naiiunai Rviliiliii laWitlii | >6 CFR K(KI l<i 1 1>| 
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Ttie 

(r^enui&g FatiUtiM .SfFPF 
Prov ides a conlesii fat 
o^luninf li>xlro fariltfies for 
the Natrnnil Ite|ii9t«r. Sane 
raciMws. Mo4«P(l in llw MPDF 
fik. Iav¥ iAr¥»d>' hMn 
<b«¥rtiwwil fif Ihe 

RegMier. 


Tbi Uflat Tmrt. .Wiiw«r». 
owl CwwrtVk' UPPF 

CiHilam Rm htrliiry of 
tvidve huiktai; m VernuNii 
jnd |av«s RefSJtraiJOfi 
KequueOKMs lor tiuas. Jihl 
nuBonry andccBcrele arch 
IvKlfcsi MaB>‘ imlnidual 
hrKi(ie5 havv notnintf ed 
lo llw NalKvtal R«iM»lMr mni; 
llw MPI>r 


imi>k‘awn<allim 

• Seek. l•d}lllnlOi horn udiv^lmh oni onuocutKW iiloty to hrve kruv^iedre of 
kiMocK pR^JONm 10 Ibe AFE. if luu'k allimulKto i* lerdiK ¥*Ml«b(c la 
(hiHkM wmKm at wirtitg iovnwnai Sam 4|C~l 

• Ttv kvvi «f it di oMo i inr tb»i mnk to be ikwkfwd * a kni mlTicitir to arslmto 
Kniotul RciMier digihliry. h it act acusury to lhU>' dcvelqt lofomuiico uader 
all NiUotnl RcftWto entena. if ooe cnena it met. However, i it oeccsatiy to 
Jcvd<^ mlumulioi uader unlcraMi D. a addOua to A. B. aoibur C it me 
atehaolcigictl ciHTV»fH>< of a p w yaalv- tmt ha intrnewd hjr lha pinjacl. 

• Aiehanbfietl atujiw tnaW mast iba SHPO** Oiwiahona for Arehaofnipcai Slwta n 

llW»L 

• C'ooacciKUi Rivvr hndjBes wcluioi in ihe 19115 Vcmioai Hjsioac BiaJfie Hiwvv 
h«v« been tklemuacd b\ tW b'emKtoi SfiPO to be dfiMe for ibe Nalsiul Rc 0 »tcr 
uT llarufv PLkc*. 

• Cnncnla *«bb aid gvrWr* or 'haam anl alth’ bndfaat ihil I ba «tiAial«i aaoordinf 
to cniena eauMabrd by the S^HPU aid AOT. 

• Vtlicfa nArvton MPDP't cotin.rviiiuariont rhill um the RccMnitk>a ReqaircnvMt 
m the MPUK 

Ibicmitfalaliiia 


• RcMMCca twi prrvKaMly akalilicd kh4ll be Axuimlcil in a aunlaol formal for 
McluMMi lo the Vcrattial HaTune Sooi atal Slmturei Sbrvcy ur tbe VemKOi 
Atchacdn^cil Invvaktry. aid for inefoafoa n a (foahm ignitom aciwiHi to AOT 
aad MHPO. See !ieciii:<i 3 of Ibe MmiuI 

• SU|ipfenMiaf wformaiMMi oa eutiioa 2iaie ftettHier or Naiiceul Repeicr prcpcftiet 
dull be provided to Ike Dtviatoa for HiatocK Ptnervulicwa m a utoadanl fomiul tkii 
ulc|(fam CMaly trio ceiaita|i Stale aul ^iTaMul Re^pter litca. See SeetM 3 uftke 
Mieual. 

• AOT ditll dioffovm adrliaoaal npont. as appecpnatc. to the local libniv' aadvw^ 
kifiofictJ focicty. UVM. i|b;bI inteitet nfociicriw. IoobI collecet or other 
fchook etc. 



I t optato: I THWa I sIlPo S . A. I t m Sp I Ft Vtjr J i -'ti-. ] « V 
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l<'ur prufecift ikat 
repair* aa Ad 25* 
^niM ar arv faadrd 
«firluwh«l> 
faa4%i fallaa 
A|^|>railU B af IW PA» 
“RrtVwarVAOT 
1'a4rrlakla|p( aaiWr 
V f imoai stBt< I jw.** 


4<E) RNDING OF NO HISTORIC PROPERTIES AFFECTED 


Law. Reflulatioii«. QuiiMin— 

« )6l'FR K00.4idil |Xo Hutonc Propcnics Allect«d - RcquirvoKHls for 
1‘indui^ t 

• V^rFR XflO.IUd) iHo HMttaic Pv«>pcflicA Alfes^lcd - rXHaancaiafNHt 

Rek|Hirti«MeiilA> 


Kav D^finitiPnt 

• Effect oicatu alicraiKai lo the duractenstm of a hisacnc prnpi9T>‘ 
t|wilir>av il fi»r imrluMLai in in (riiyiMily Tin llw ?>^H»nal Rayisld 


Implfnentation 

• of No Hisioric Ptuperties ABecaed jpprupnnic only when: 

■ I. Ilierc arc no Hialonc RroycftKs m iIk projed .\rca of l^Moiial fcfliect 
(APt^or 

• 2. Tlw pvo|Cif will no ponlrw or noyaliw. <«i hiiJonk* 
pfopertteii Rxnted withm llic APfi. 

• rindani: of No Hisloax Pr<if»cclM5 Allied aupfropnate when; 

• I. A hiftlcTK propcaty is pcaiin'ety or neynlivviy oflcaed direct, aafircct. 
cuiaaialive. reascauMy* fccesoeable effects <aee Mi Icr ea.piafuciuiu and 
exanpics of cfl^s.i, cr 

• 2. ^^Iwn MyntfRunl tialu b roixiwrcod from an NR-aliytMa «ifiaotd4>yKal 


Documentation 


• FlmRi^ol'No HMotk Pr«ipertii£i Afledod will he iVRumeiikd on iBe 
Ciiffcsptmdtiiy form m seciMi VA) 

• Provnte enough Bliamnlion lo juNiiy the ii*«ii;luirca% Be specific, so tM a 
reader can reach the same conclusicn trom die inthocroatK'n prov-ideti !>ee 
oddilMnat guidance ca the No lleaonc Properties Affected form ui section 
»A. 

• Alticti relevant Axsaneiils AnlMedofiuil Res4Hircc Auoumeni <AIIA|, 
I'leld Inspectsm. Phase I Saat>\ nr plioii>yrs|diK If iffro|Hlflle 

• If demulaiun of a buihhnft over 50 v'eors old h pro|»osed ai Uv project 
attach a ffscao of the husidinp. 
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4<F) FINDING OF NO ADVERSE EFFECT 


Lawi. RmuIUqih. GiwWinM 

• C Fit tUHi lAa»esaaKnl of hneds) 

■ Afrcemem Among the Fe 4 tenii 

A4toifM3Etrjl*on. tfae Advisoey ( ouncii c* llisluric FtesmnlioA. the 
VenikNtt A0ene>’ot 1 nnsportolioa. rt>c Vermunl llusonc Pr«4er>tfion 
OITicer, and the S'ennotg Agenc)* of i-'ornnkcrce »d t'ornniRnty 
OevelupnKm Regarding ImfkrBcntaiion of a Prugram kn Projects 
invohvig Histmc Brnlges i Bndge PAj 


Key Definitiong 

• i^VrrmcBB^lemiontothccharacteri^KsofahcAyKpvofMvty 
qualif^'ing « lev mctiuion m the or eligilHiit>' for the National Register 
li6l'FKfUU 16tll). 

■ CYf/erla (^^i#»vrsvi^erJ An eilect a louid »hcn in 

undcrtahing Buy oiler, (hroctly or loilaocti)’. the chanu*erislK& of n 
huicne property iha qualih’ the profkerty for inelusico m tlie Norional 
Register in a manner dm iavtuM duniniafa the integrity of the property's 
localioa. setiBig. dengn. moienaJs. uvekiaonship. feeding, or 
asKxialion |36CFRSiXJ.5ait)^ 


Implementabon 

• Flinhni of Ho Ads'erse Ftloct iffropnole only Blien; 

5) Ihere ore llalonc Properties ut the proyeti Aren of Poienlul Kifeet < j. 


For projocts (hat 
ruquirv an .Act 250 
pcmui or arc 
funded exclusively 
lAith siaU; 
follttw .Appendix M 
of the P.A, 

“keview of VAOT 
1 JnclcrUkings under 
Vernu^nt Stale 
Iaul:_ 


6) Ihe project «ill not athenel}' eAecI the hiaonc propemes (see 4|Ot for 
exphnaliAVts «»J examples of attviMM efTeUs.) 


• I'linhag of Ho Atherse Fffevl mnpivopriaae «tien: 

1) Ihere ore bo histocic propentes locnied m die APF. or. 

2) A hulonc pregterty a adivrseh' alkviod by threct. indirect, ctradaittx. 
reuociah(>' foRsoeable effects isee 4(G i for expianniKea ad examples of 
elfeclSLlor: 

3) When (tala a reeoivred Irom a archaeological sale 

* ProHcls invt»l>Bag meCal Iniss tviilges on a(klres«Md m dw Bridge 
PrognuniiMiic Agreement iPA) and the Briilgc Plan tnovporaaeil vidiiti d 
Reletioseefam 9nf the PA. RndfesasMgneilio<aiegorics A. R. and r m 
die Bridge Plan ire *Ni> Adverse fcflects.* Bridges augned lo mlegones 
U. Iv aski F are 'Adverse kffecls.* 
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DaeumenlatiOin 


■ 1'iiiiiiDj.dE Dt'^ki EtTcn sluill b^: dxuniiinl^H ml a PiTM[LMLJv:[iiirl. 

■ 'ItM jDd juJlxic at' invalvoincd ^ j. pn^ccl wiU ho 

docu[TU^Ml«i IilcIn ^cliAD !{>($ fonruil l^crbn-' mulfo 

d«M'ri|i|iL'ni 

■ FU'kr|i>r^iiL'ia h liif 
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Kiarapk« of 
Advcrw I'lnccts 

1. Pt)>vical ikstiuctKH) of 
orcbmagc to all or part of 
a ffificfty; 

2. Allention ofa po'rpefty, 
inducing rvAtcinitKia. 
rchflbiliuitioa, repair, 
mainlenance. sumiiTalion, 
hturaukiito inakTttl 
rcmocIsUKin. ami p«o>i»oci 
of haikliutppCil accofti. 
that is mot oomistcnt with 
ibk* Stxrrutaiy’a Slamhrds 
kif ibe TrcflViKnt of 
lliittoric pnipertiex (^6 
i'h'R piin6S|afld 
applicable guKlelineK: 

.1. Removal of a ptupeity 
fr^itn Ms hisbinc locaboo; 

4. ChsngL' of Itv cbinKTler 
of iIk pnipcfty's use or of 
physical leatures v^ithin 
the property's scnnig (Iwi 
oofMrihtlb^ ki its hbdiTic 
upniricanL'e; 

5. Innoiiiicboci of visual, 
atmivphi^nc. or aikl4)le 
clemetiis that diminish (be 
integriiy of (lie property’s 
Mgniticani bishirtc 
fiutwrs; 

6. Neglect of a prviperty 
which causes ils 
ileferioraboci. eacepl 
where such neglect ami 
<fe«eriofniitin are 
feci^i/eil i|uali(ies ofa 
poorly of leligKHS ami 
cidlumi ttgiiulicance lo an 
(miian Tnbe or Native 

1 lawaion orgoauaUun; 
and 

7. Tramrer, lease, nr sale 
ofa proiKrtyout of 
fbtknl ownership or 
ixasliol withiHil adei|uale 
and legally cnlbrccablc 
ivstncluns or cimliboixi 
to emime k^ng kni 
preservation of the 
property’s bisionc 
signihcance. |.^6 CFR 
K00_^a|2|| 


4(G) FINDING OF ADVERSE EFFECT 


l.awv» Rcgubilloi»»> (inideiaev 

• VtCFIttOOS lAMeMonetS of AiKerse FPettui 

■ MC'kRlKW.a (ile^4iilionorAihersc l-.lfectsy 

• Rciv<xifnccsii.‘il Approach far i’unsuluiMn on Rccmery of SigMlKont 

Informatioo from ArciMofagical Sites 

Key iK'Inlllnm 

• O/Jrrta cfAttvenr An Adverse elTcct u found when on mfartduiili 
may ahor. directly <* indirwily. tlw vlnracleri»lKsorahi»lucic pr<5vtl) Mitf 
qualify IIm piiperty kv nchunsi *i tlw Naltonal lteyi!*<t m a maniwr Ihnl 
would •hminiih Mw inbiynl}' ofMir pnipeity’s kioiliotv dMign, srllma. 
nMlertalft, woftmaiMhip todiiig, is nuoi-iailiisi. |VsrFR RMiAaftt). 


lnii>Wmefiiat>in 

• Munipl>ni of dvort irflrcSs mduds ikstiwclKW m port or in whofe of :m 
arvhaMolotlical mM or ahove-giiiuni hitmvK prv^vity 

• Fxinaple* of imlueiS effeciA may int-luite iluwe on a huanne tl'imiUimw <1ue 

to h}|«UA ciHiMruetiow or ortn irellk rerouiini; vvomJ nml amtitilc cfloctA 
iHi lusiork properticA fr<mi new onMnicliim. r«uil or (rafTk 

rerotamg ami. itainges lo s«nii«|s ot historic properties. 

■ kuorpfas of cumuinlive odxecse effects may mclufa sucoesane upgrades 
wood hisloric village centers reaollirti m presme lo upgrade mads wiUun 
the viiage; and MSx^SMvr curb oils on a bypuss rcuidlini! m iptawl aod, 
sucorsMve iVvvfapnwoi pr<i|<ct» in rural areao wImw wan icCal oeieiilutes 
m aiivrsr effact <«i trchwofapoil ^ipertiesi 

• (.xanples of reasonably foreseeaMe adverse cfTeets may mciwie clo«mg a 
hisrortr hrsdge lo traffic wiilusil a rchabilaaiioo and mninAeoaiK'e plan. 

■ Data recovery* of an archaeokyioil srte is consolered an ach'erse cH^i. 

■ Ejects invuh-mg metal truss bmlges ore addressed in die Undge 
MirufiranmaUc Agrecmeei tPA) aai the bridge plan uicorpmted willMn iL 
Refar to Section 9 of the PA. Ursdges assigned to cakgorses A. li. and C in 
the Bradge Plm vc *No Advene I'ffects.** Bridges msigned to calcgcnes D. 
E. and F arc **Aih^se Effects.** 


him I li vr Kkgi'IKK AN AC’T 25W 

PKKMri OK AlU: Fl'NDKI) E:\< l.llSlVEll.Y W11II 
S’l VH: MINDS, poi row appf.ndix b op i nk 
PA, ••REMI 3\ OF VAOT rNDKRTAKIN(;S 
I NDPU N l UMOM ST \ I T I \>V " 
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Dgcumqntatipn 

Fnlmtt a4 Ailv«w EfTovI Il-itaidani nalit;Miiin. ■t<aK2> - 
iiKnKr.iii>lum of airNMiMit, 4<OH)) - nHiinuil helufK' la*fttnci| wil Nr 
rkiitMKiHcil per die c<>rre>p<akftr)| MmiM. 

■ Refer to Section )(A) fee ikcumentalion requiremenis. 
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4(GK1) STANDARD MITIGATK>N MEASURES APPLICABLE 
Law*. Ragulationa, Guidalines 



Kay DofinKions 
Implamantation 

• affn>fraU, llw VAOT OCThm) nuy <«k cr fiKVtf Slanifcird 

VMigaluin frvvn rtw lul (wi»« lo milicaltf oc ixvnpmcjlM Un an 

a<Siir»r •ffTifd i.>n huliiric aKl‘i»r »vihK4(iyii,‘il 

■ The Ml irKMMt meAUifM ihM tMoctty Mldrcu iin<H4eil reanufcct. 

meiMure»> tfiM ftihou Mmibir reMMtfceft. stmt i)<T-«ite mitigtf itwi iMCMurcx 

• SinntMil MtfigMiittt McMures itnly he ctHiMilereit mlien Iticrc M 
compelling reasomx lo oocepl tfie advene etfoct on llte resource. AM 
potuible ellorts lo ovoid the advene effect should be made fnor lo 
consitAefalica of Xamfcvd Mili^scn Measures^ 

• AOT mue4 »<Mk llw vmwi of reevwnuly wlenlilVftJ mlw^sloil pwiim on 
propiMieil Siondsrd VfiiigsUhn Mesuufe» an) ituMde ihen in pfojoci 
tVxuinef*aiioii 


Documentation 


• Ihe Measures dull be inuwporaietl vertuijfn MMo VAO I's iurnul WTilten 
fndmii of »(h>erse effect, and suppktnenled midi nddMictal i^wcific dcusb 
mtiere appropriate See Section ) of the Manual. 

* VAOT shall mfeem the SHFO mtwn Mw Sknmnrs have Inwn compklod 


ShtHiU hr cvwKWted only 
offer rchabihialicn and 
conumied use hive been 
fwoven mteosible. Rehab 
costs cipciJ lo nem 
cuaoinsctKn »e getwrally 
cocBidcred reasorndde and 
remiMs F<« ndnmally 
sigmrwanl poywrlias, conndl 
NFS for ihtctmeiUaliAn 
requircsiMsts. 


A poed fan h elTon and 
efIMine puHic outreaefa are 
expected 


t. Muiodfvphkc iMrvmrnlatlnii Ihe VAUT shall ensure Ifaol Ibe 
llBilorsc f<n*pefry is rwivnlsd prim to Ms ikmiHiiiott alleralKvi m rekwatHin ■ 
iHxi'nlancw midi Hislmtir Anwiitan Buiklinus Sigvev iHABSor Hid.mu 
Anuticm Knmnrrnitm Reemd iKaTRi !<an>lHr<U. for ndionally sigmrwatd 
propcittes. nr, fm mher proportie*. Hie PhmivgropliK Dticumenuiinn sunMiU 
Im Htuonc Stnwtincii hy Hie SHPt> TTuVAOT sludl retun one ccp>% 

provide one li> M4F, and one or more lo oppropnole local dquiilories. Copies 
of cnpmal plans for cupawennii sltucrures should he pan of dw dLX'umetitainn 
package, if poosible 

2. Maikeilagand Kale TheVAOT dMlIilevelopamtirlieiiiigplHnand 
ensure (hit • properly It aitverfisexl ter ule m nemspspers of general local 
circsiUtimt for a minimMn of \0 daym <?7T) prior in iNe ilemnliiimt or rekKOiasi 
of bislonc properties. Fbe VACJf Offkers shall review all purchase offers and 
ouy consuk milh Ihe SIIKX If VAOl selects a oucceailul purchaser. VAOT 
mxf mckaie peesecvation cmietunls m die iransfcr deed, tipmi recommendvinn 
of llw VAOT OfTiom. If no swcoriafUl ptrehawr 0 idmtiftod. V'aOT nuy 
eidwT muvsy Hie pwf»rtty midtoul cmrwnnls m prexord u-Rh IM iWnuddion or 
rehnalimi afler Hw hiskavc pai.>pmtw!i havv Kmu retxuMI pursuant ki Ramlvikv 
tiiieil m I. AKvv«. 
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A good liUlto «flcct ajkl 
dVev'lA'tf public <nitr«acb are 

«Xp«€*cd. 


X. InrekxaiiagtfMbuildiiig.tfvtf^'tillcn shall on^ U> 

Kccsinhiish M’s hiM one orMfUolico. irasxwilMle s^niog. anl gcperal emTunmenl 
■I lh« nc* kicntKtt. in Mcvorcbncc viUi S 6 CFR 6lx Ilie VAUT Historic 
PhTwri-alion Oflkvr stall <vil«altf llw cxmtiBSwd vligihilily of (h« mov^d 
NaldiiiM for llw NyHtnul lUipslor or HtMonc and proviib a wmMi 
evalutfion lo the SHPO. If 0 k U hxMlaS wiiIim ait exMins NmiiwmI 

lU^Micr hut^vK' dlsarKt. VAOT iImII prepare m antendineiii to ilie extsmitt 
aahtiMMK'n form to refleca ilic rehxaiMi 


A|?pvupnaie tidicn a coy^emoi 
<« easemml atniU K« Kv 
iMNTous cT ■ Kta i'MlRdr x-Mh 
Ihtf Mali of Ck 


4 . Kaivrr Hark oa Balkiintpt hulurc wxvk on the exiencr and or 
Interior of the huiktinp shall meet rtic Scartvy of the Interior’s SiandMA for 
R>hMtMlilal»iti 


5 . I.evlarrs'l oars. Ilie VAOT shall eruure chat aqatlified 
Professaceul cvganizc public lectures and toun of ceipoing prefects and 
•rxcasalKiss ImxdviMmalufhH^ sdavt ttroiMisisenomrattiid $o«Soction 2 D 
for tmvtf optainSs 


Oo«id nwdia oovumiM shouU 
by p«t of Rk pbn 
Of^afiiiiilMs fee puHtc 
paticifnlicai are eia:<Hirage «1 
«liefe appropriate. 

VAOT may ctaiMili u-Mh 
SIIPO and cr fccfued that 
SIlPO partner with VAOT on 
public education perfects. 
l*i«»tiKls evadd incImV 
cxaranunMy arvlwolotiy 
proframv eilucafiiaul 
cwTlcuk. TV Of video 
pr^^gfanuw etc. 


*. fnbllc Edacatkn. VAOT sboll dei>elop a public odocalion program 
or prvi'tU litsM iM#iance!i piiblic iimkncanifcrv and appreviatiiai of Ck ms 4 >m>is 
c« site IK rKS«>uttK» simaiat in kiculKai or type lo lh« r«sourcK» adwrwly 
aireded by the facficl., and piovtiW an oiiIIhw of 11 m proyram or paopM to t>r 
SHPO VAOT shall re|WKi the reMilUtoihe^iHPO See !^Kai 2 D fiK nUKC 

OfMKWIS. 
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Wkie dulribtfiun lo 
mlercHtfd imIkika u 
expected 


I rcgiteMl <v 

AMctcute (fiplMctt 

tre etwiHiraKed 


Tlie HMssuw siqnilale 
the propeeiiet lobe Mirveyed. 
<« wfneiKV HmMhef 
dKMVKiii ihM tpecillct (Item 

llte measure slmld stipuiale 
the prc^eciKsto be 
rKminaied 


Af<fvvp*iaie uiten tbere b • 
likel^xid that ibe fcolwvs 
ttVBld he appropnaleiy 
rvuwil elwvlMre. 


7. fepttJtr PuMkalbriK Ihe VAOI. lhr<iu|h the ute of consulunix 
as approfewie. sluUl produce and dutribuie a popular msion of a letincnl 
repeui wi or. a hor^lct. pamphkt. <« brochure dal ilhutnies die »x«k cb a 
pecfwtiy , aiifwoluKK'al reewreet reayieretl i^-«l a sik. Ihe aik’s hisitey. or ils 
tuaJieic ivBkxl See Section 2D few more cftions. 


9. %%«hKlk- Tlie VAOTdMJI fMi iiMlernloB lit aeti sile, ntlh hitksio 
reUaed sOes. or. as apprcfmle. develop a new non-VACJT web site or enhawe 
an exisimf one, to nid pubke ualerstaiklini of Ihe reeoarcet on site or 
resources saniiiir m locBion or type to die resources adversely affected by die 
pvufect See Section 2D (.e more cftions. 


f. Intrrprrltvr MunarBr. fhe VAOT. Ibrou^ the use ofreseardi. 

Desivn and Tdewation consufeanis an appropride. shall pnelucv oim or imve 
Slants lo limcribe the uvrk oa a properly, atvdwcdofical resourom reemvred 
fnen a wie, da sik's hislory, or ils hiitceic ocadexi VAOT and'ie kval 
inleresvied punies dmll plan Ilk ugms) and taktress inami en nrKc arxl benptcw> 
care of pcniwneni ugMtl See Section 2D for more cftiiXB 


III. ExhMttts. The VAOl. m conjunction wflh apprc^viaie 
< 'ofuullonlv shall devdop and insoll a prolesacesil quataly exhibn thnl 
desenhes the wxvk on a prcperly. archeological rescwces recovered from a ade. 
die sik'a hislcvy, ce fb hislurK conlexl. Lovul mslallalionn or exhibds dot 
travel lo I«ku 1 schoob are ennsurafed. See Section 2D fer more c^tHina 


11. Survey. Ilk VAUT shall ensure thk a tfualified professicral 

Underlake a surveyor to meet Itw slandanb fee 

dw V'ermoni Htsloric Siles vkI Sinictwvs Survey andcr dk V'etmtml 
AtcbeuiogKul lavenlory. 

12. National Krghler. Ike VAOI slioll ensure that a qualified 
Prolessksaal prepve a Vacional Register of UistorK Places oceninalion fomusi 
for Ihe tblkming resource! si: 

I). Drvelnpinenliillllxtrirlc<.ealext. Ike VAOT shall ensure thal a 
Quulifted pvoreseKtnal rewearvh and prepare a wnflen hiiAeK ccaikxf stalBTKft 
fee Ihe elms of revowomaflecledhy Ike project The forml of Ihe ceeilexl 
Bateiiknl dull be tteteniwneil in conjunction udh ike .SHPO. 

lA Sah aif ef ArrhUcelaral ar EnKlacerinn IVatarn VAUf shall idodify 
appfopfi:ii*- parlMtloreuerce saKaged Bclnlectural or engmrenng l^iures. 
VAdT shall ensure Ihd Ihe fealurea are salvaged pvwr lo dmadtlKm 
activates bkI pr<q«etl) stored and cumed. %1sen 
leaadile. salvaged arcfuaeciur al fcafures dmll Ik rcukil in otker 
leeservuiion projects. 


15. Data Recovery of arckcnkgical Infitmalien. The VAOT Archeology 
OffTtcur dull deveh^ an AtctwolcigKul Dala Reuwvry Plm that mMs Ike 
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S4iy be fttrlKubuly 
iffnifriaU f«« nrfHtcaliiM of 
«n ••vnavwntul bruVi' riihn^ 
v^tww H » « %vry itf^*rl:«il 
Idmrc of ilic Imtlfe. Imi 
jie\«rei>' <fetefKir«ieiL oml 
fviwvie* » failure or 

olhcrwiM cfllufice« 
curamuniiy identity m an 
historic dislnct. h b not 
affro|Htal« if ropMr of llw 
tvif mil fmlurr is f^aaihk 


The ovetlor* mai)' foenM on 
natural ond'or hissonc 
resources. vKhiding hmonr 
hndges wd buildmg ruins. 


K\isl«ig hitfcvK liBilKupe 
IdMures 0ut tteiardiuie in • 
prcfierty’s si^lkii»;e aikl 
setting should be rctuftfd. 

Ivge firent y»d Bees, 
tree lines, slcew vulb. ^c. 
Rcplacefnecu trees ihoiald be 
as large as feasfbk 


rreaiite ns^lern ifeslgns are 
eocourifed inhere 
jffvcfiruae 


CounciTs 1 rwiiMftgM n f Aniicoluflical Pnwefliev the SIlKrs tiuiddmea lor 
rnndurfm. Afrt^Jn.irJ mi the "KKuraBioiiled .\|iprcw«i lc( 

('rwisultaiKei on Reomeryof Sigflitkani Information From ArcboologicaJ 
Stfes” .y.afL;r.il B4;p<La Mi) It. 1999. A|ifvnilKS B) Data Recover) |eu|ects 
shall mclmW a Mgmricmf public e«luculiief anti mterpretalsei eien|X'«wnl 
VMcriali roenvered iJmII be curaieil oiiil Bored «i n^c^eihinoe mitfi % C'FR 79. 
The VAOT ArcliseolL^D'Officer ilwll prtn Mle a«1raA ArcIweHilogical Oau 
Reenver)' Ptan, litcluilMf a ileioiletl ilrafi acttpe nf iivek. to the SHPn prior lt> 
fmili/jng the Data Recenery Plan and oiler the SlIK) an ofifKrtunity lo 
comnest on tf wittun SO days 

Idk Replk'slfon sf Brldvr Feature. The mb (niture shall nulch the old «i 
drMgn, iifwaninor, makrials. aanamanehii^ etc as dnsrl)' as fHissiMe 



|7. IkvrInpMenI af a Ncealc tb'erleak. VAOT shall inc<«pcme into the 
^ifeit ilesagn a pfckv f<e the pubhe In see and appreiaale Aw scenic vies at tbr 
arte Fnniaion of the overinr* ifsHild not aeatc anaiKer«eefl<Ha. 


It. Ijunhwapln^ VAOl shall mcorporaae a landscafte plan in the prufect 
iSesigB that enhances htslonc leatures. jbJ .'or replaces remcned or 
missiDg specimen trees and other planlings>. tree ranopees. roadway renrures 
such as Slone nnlb. or other histeax or trahlKwal btuheafK featwes. The 
VAOT onkers shall res'icn and approve final landscape plans. 


19. Design af a ^ew Hrtdge. VAOl slmll design a new hnd|ie that is 
compatible tlic swounding hthoric and natural environment mdesagn. 
ausnmg, icole. miiAh. moienab. ooior. etc. 1 lie design sliali be recogmxahfe 
as contemporary*, and «lule it may reference the design of the previous bndge, n 
shall uv<<ih 1 creulntg m insg^nTVuile fulse heireK anMaranev. 
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4(G)(2) FINDING OF ADVERSE EFFECT- 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Ljws. Raoulationa. Guidelinea 

• >6 CKR tBOO 6 I of Einoits^ 

* S6 C'I'R IW.l Mfi iMcfnoraiiJ«nof A^rocmeni • Dot-wncflUlKm 
re4)uirsmunU) 


Key D^finiUofw 

yrmomruttm ^Af^eemroxfitOAi means ihe itocumenl ifaul reocrik 
llic icfms and cxmlilicosi tfroeil ti> resolve Ihe ftiierse eflfecls of 

m undcnakiiifi cm hislocic prop<rlKS |36 ITR KOO. I6|0^|. 


Implefnentation 


* Vm of MOA is inHofval<( cwiy OfRorrs h«v\i iklMmwKiJ ll»l 
ilnuUfit <4<il) M inHpproffiHle (or mitigaliMi lifverAeeffcu 

of unikftakiitK on hitaorw profMciie* 

■ “Process MOA's'* rmy under certain rare ciroraBtances he <^ft«d and 
«a4v<ilod to expocltlM Kiiuoilioii of tfu; N PPA <kKtMr>ml This nu> be 
afTfopral 4 ahere tfKie »e exlmerve arduKoR^fnal rM|iiir<rtiwnis. 
uTfnplex iiiillinic>conuiiMin| <k»iipi clemesiM which will ntrt oiKerwIy 
affecl hutoriL prupcnies. or for phased review of ccoiplex prefects. In 
tliese ensev IkiUi the Arcluicoloffy acsi llislaric Preaen'Jison Oflken 
shall u|n the MCXA ossuninii the si^mtcry role of the 2»UPO. 


Documenthtion 


• MertOdmiNlumft of Aipecmcnl wtH be pre|wiriMl, mid 

doaimcoiuriun attached m accord w ith the format prescribed in iiection 
SA. 

■ Rc(» to wofthiHili; SAzIhw 106: An AiKanusl SgtmnM b)r TlkWus F. 
Kim|; ft»r fUNlefines tm tlic tfevektynenl jinI wTitmf o| Mr>A 
sljpulaticaks 

MOA num <tm»m sunsef prtn tsKai Jial pnwisMHi for dlMxnenes. 
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4(GM3) FINDING OF ADVERSE EFFECT- SPECIAL 
REQUIREMENTS FOR PROTECTING NATIONAL HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS 

• 56 C'l-R njO.IO iSpcaal RoquircnKflU Inr l*rDlociin^ Nxional 

llutixic l.iikRiurki( 

Kav Dafinkiont 

• .Viirktiwi/ ttiuorte Latktmait iSHLf mctuts o prapcfly ttui the S^ocun.’ otf 
Ihe Inlenarhus ilesi|iultfd i NalMOol Hutoric t.andinMk| 36 <’KK 

lmBl«m>naiion 

• Rcgulatiocn fcn’ccTwii the reaohvliofi of advene effects to KHLs( 36 C'FR 

KOO. i 0 ) tttiffKtak iitirliciptituei lh« FmiKivhI Adviin.-ey (.Vmnnl smtl 

S 4 ceetw>‘ iIm Inlerwv 

• VAOl offioen «tll contaii the Re^ioeol Oftke of the Nmional Hark 
Sen'ioe. «h«:h ponicipales <m behalf of the S<crelar>’ of the bikrior. in 
es'ery inscaoce of oih^ene effect to an NHL and coordinate fvocedures for 
proiecl nrv’wm mitfi ih« Coum*il. 


Docufinntation 

• K«Khn|;^ of Advvr^e FfToct fo an N'tll *111 be <bKMfKnle4t m aocxvilance 
with >6Cnt KOO.IOid) 


AATIONAl. HISIOKK LANDMARKS 

Addlsoa C'oanly 

R<>h«rt Fine Fara^ Rtftofi 

Emms Wilbrd Hmm. Makhahury 

Mouit tadcpcfkfeioe.Onvell 

ItMkdn. fiefr«fsuf)ik 

( aleifonta f'oaal) 

Si. XdiMitui%' Alhctticiwi. SI. itAnAuty 
(liltlendeR Coam) 

TiuHidenim. SkcSiuroc 
Ric«ifvi rhuieh. RicAmnad 
OrtMeC'oanly 

ki^is smrh Mornll Ucmcoicad. Stnfired 
aslilttgtoB C'oanly 
51 ccmImi I Ab^T' Pim' fkn« 

Vcrmooi SlaicboiMe. MoMpelier 
HliidliMM f'lKini) 

Siulakhis. CHjiraacnm 

RmAif^duin Mcdiafi Himmc. lUnkw^Aiw 

fl'ladsitr C'oiiat) 

Cwhw CuoUtK Humcesesd Dbirwl. Ptvmiiik 
Robfeim and I ^manoa Anraifv A 
Shop. Spri^fiaU 

Ccoipc Pcftira Minh ftoykood Home. 
Woodsiock 

SielUiiac ahciV4kiiv. Spna^lcU 
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4(H) EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


Lawi. RMulationt. GukjgNnct 

• V> CFR KOd.l 2 (hmergcticy Silualums) 

Key Oelinajofw 

The PA two or o( emcfgeiKT AtiiMiMinu 

• lonmNlulc rescue on^ suJv^l^ cfrcnoott. ocotmsed to fvnerve lile «r propoty 
such » nccessitaied h>‘ rcriunil disaster or ntfia ofiistrcphic <vail; 

■ till ww rMspktMlinf lu a elisaok* or Chil ttnnwikal^ 

llvMals lo lifu <« thul arr 

• i(A'lar«l b>' itw Pwsulmtf or Ouvemiv«ur 

• ikwtareil by tlie Secretary' of TrarMpivtJiiiw m ciVviMhitioii witi ilie VAOT 
Arilweology or HMotk f^esicrvTVKto CHItoers, or if umvaiirfhte. tlic SHPC) 

• laiJfrT ^shsch CDiTcctA'c measures are ralialed uiAni M dap after the deater 

ortfttwrgascy fi«mill> ito(tir«l 

ImplBmnntatKjfi 

• Fur etiwryatoMoi fcil invulw «t«VMdi*r r^soM and oprtalikw 

to p«nMW hfir or p^T^y ^ rwiveUtaiKd by ttohral iftKitfer <v 
olha uiheta^Mc <rv««|. no S-rclam lOftnoww Br«A|iitonl This^XiMftoiviiB 
(fiktolad to l)c \ery narroaly nikrpreieit l.e lo only to evous lAe 
turmtoesk. caiasarofdiK ftocsK nJ ether nets of Uod. 

• For emergeiKies declared by the Presukor. Ciovemor. or Secretary ol 
Transfvrtalscn. Oflkers wiM: 

• Requcsl and obtain a written dedarvlion of tfic emergeiK*)* fre«n the 
aothort/inp office; 

• Fkdl(»w »land»if SikIkvi 106 ftox*4Ri» with shorWmiJ peruNls for cotnrtwni aa 
reiiMTMd: 

• rotwwii uu ete.< a cd parties belore oorroelrve iitowiure»i are uinlenaken 
dependMkf on the nature of rt»e efBerpeftcy nrul the lamcfraoie available tor 
oorrcctn'e aclsectt: 

• Ruevnumnii os appoTnal^. p«»st - emergency miligainto fie tmavvwdiMr 
»her»r rflrvls to hinlofH' ras^tori^ascaMsnJ dirally cr mdtreOly by the 
esneigeitoy or corretfive aiirons 

Documentation 


* All facets of the underlakmps | iFeclaratsons, APk, reS43uroe lU. 
DesermiDalion of Fflfect. AvoadatKe. Miiumixalion and Mtti^ason 
Ntcaswes^ will be dxumenlod in aarordsKe with SeciMVi 106. Na wih 
motlirMiJ (inwrramvs lo atviHinl tor teg^ cxarvilive tneaMvos as 

IfrMveiisaiy, ikvumoiilsliiHi may ooiv after the umtortaking aa 
in tfsr osse of nafinl disaibir^ 
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I'xamplcs 0^ orciucokfxal 

Ml«i lha[ may h« tfaKv^«N0 

tkainit i.vai»lnKii(Hi: 

1. NdUve .KiDcruat) 

thill arv not 
antici|vite<lh>'ihc 
gciKral predictive 
fiKHid or ftcnsativ'ity 

2. Human renviins 
\%iiicharc 
unanlicipatcd 

.1. I'oundMionsand 
other simctvral 
rcimins including 
obscuK'd by 
later diHturhances 

4. Occpiy buried sites 
in flood plains 
which are missed by 
standard Icsting 
methods 

5. Historic 
archaeological sites 
which are not 
identified on historic 
maps < Beers. 
Wallings, etc.) 


4(1) DISCOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES DURING 
PROJECT CONSTRUCTION 

Laws, Regulations. Guidelines 

• >6('HR 80l).I3(b>(Discoveries without Prior Planning) 

• Ouiddmes for .-Ktchaeoloftical Studies 1 19X9) 

K»v Definition* 

■ Discoveries wiihott!priorphnnina: “Historic properties" 

(specincatly archaeological sites) whw'h are discovired, or the 
unanticipated cITccIs on stidi properties wtiKh are found after the 
VAOT .Srchacologist or .Sichaeology Olficet lias completed the 
Seelkin 106 pitvess |36('FR g(XI.U<b)). 

lmpl«m«ntaliQn 

• The project will stop unmedutely if prtWK>usly unidcittificd 
archaeological sites, including human remains and^'or cultural items, 
are dtKovered during project construction (see also Manual Section 
4<J)and4C'). 

• Burials are considered aivhaeological sites under state & federal laws. 

• The Construciion ('(^npany or Rcsileni Engineer will immediiitely 
notify' the VAOT .Xrchacdogy Olliccr who will nolif>' the SHPt). 

• No further construclkm will proceed in the site area until it has been 
reviewed and documented acciHdmg to T6 ('HR KlH).i 1. 

Documentation 


• Ilie VAOT' Arvhaeo)(>gy OfTicer will conduct a field inspeclKtn ofthe 
site to determine its pv^cntial National Register cligibilily and the 
project's pi4cnlial efleets. 

• The VAOT .\tvhaeologist or the .\icliaeology Oflicer may hire an 
ArchaeoiogKal (‘onsullani ifaddilional inl'iemation is necessary to 
determine site hciundaries and NR eligibility 

• If the site is determined NR eligible, ihc preferred trculmcnt is to 
avoid it and protect it in place. 

• Site significance and treatment options should he discussed with the 
appr\>pnalc interested puMk* parties and diKumenled 

• If site avoHiince is not possible, then data recovery of the site must be 
compleCed in aceordarKe with 3b ('HR KtM) arul the (iuidelines for 
Arctwwologicat Studies. 

|sce also Section 4(J) if human remains arc discovered! 
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/ Itfmovwt of 

Homum ttamtms: t penoo 
«ftO. CHV betmt KUlbiXHDfti 
Is*, lalealtuaulh euukUte*. 
rimim, T—n\w nr cirrw 
•*«[>' i hunwi hxis- or the 
rcnwMt tlotof. MicTKd or 
caicmhod io lbs fliie. or 
intetiaon<lIy csuaiIck 
ilMMlm. reaptfs ur csnvn 
rw«9 Ki c^rjoct i lacmiJ or 
esiMibeJ iMik • bwTua boJy in 
ihft sinr. Of krwwiwh 4«ib lo 
tuck eturtilMMi. Juialermeil. 
rcnvwl cr ciminc mUmv. ur » 
ocoovory ^11 k* 

infrvoMd not imoc ihaft 15 
yetn or fiaol ckt mort tkro 
SlOjOOOjOOwlMh [Ttfcia 
Semm aTbll. 


Oikcr ICcy IMuIkmi ReUm! 
to NbtK'v AmcncjD OfB*^ Soto 

< 'afn*ra)l Ittms: hunuo Kmam 
mmI 

(A I "avifjntttrJjfimfrwry 
jnJ 

(S> ^waMnnWf^/Munvry 
<W1I Mono 
utyaAi tte. m » of the 
ilnlh lit* nr ancmetrn' of s 
cw klwn s an nusenahh- hobrtwl 
to hn-* plKcd «iih 
MdmrbU kuimo rcnuiM ««km 
iO the lime of «ksalk ur later. ..** 

!«• NA^PRA .Hestkti ftU 
md 1Bl Ihr (ull (Mnilviaot 
Sonr^ i'JifreU tpcdic 
oercmoaul obyci.w vkich aiv 
•cttlctl by iRsliiimal Hrinv 
A mvKan ralipnn Imtan 6>t 
iW prackM of tradiiKaal Nkithv 
.Amricin rdkgtow hy thev 
pfeoeM ilay aJbemtt’' 
(NAGPRA ScUmm 2LXr\]. 
Cuttuml f Wn m my *^1 ohjaet 
baviag cn^rif botniinl. 
loditiciail. orciAonil 
Mporuocc ceairal «o the ^u(r>v 
Aimncan tmMf> ur ciAun ilselll 
nlhrr than froparty nwasH hy 
SB tBrlKiiMI nvtrr* 

.Arntneu). .* (mv \A 0 PRA 
Soxten SaOl <H fill 
d«ftBtf«>a| 


4(J) TREATMENT OF HUMAN REMAINS 

*>nlr: TTih Mvlina applin Io any hnniHii rcmaiD* which arc 
dlwovcml al an,i‘liiiir either durins Seviloa IIMi rrtirw iliidka 
hrforr coatinKihia or accidental dlKa>cr>' during convtmctlon. 

*lf huBiaa remains are dbcotcrcd. the project ntll atop imnirdlatcK. 

Laws. Rwulatlont. Guidtlinaa 

• C uuncil Monturandutti un .Aicliaculugical Burial Sitea 

• Native .-VnK'ncan (imve Frolccliiin and Kcpalnaliict .\ct. WKV 

tN.UirR.\) 

• Native .\inetKan Burial Stic Preservation act of IVJW 

• Title 13 VemKcit Statutes .\iUK<lated Seelioit. 376I<UnauU>ueiaed 
Kemoval of llunun Remains) 

• Title 13 VS.V Seelim 3764 (f'cmetcrics and Monuments - Grave 
markers and historical tablets) 

• Title I* VS.\ Section 5212 (Pemiil to Remove IX-ad Bodies) 

• .\dvisor)' t'laineil for Histone I’reaervation Pnlic>’ Statements: Native 
.Vmcrican ConceriB (l«l*) 


KtV Pttmitlon* 

• Burial Site: "any natural or prepared phy sical location, whether 
originally below, on. or above tlie surface of tile eanli. into which as a 
part of llie death nte or ceremony ofa culture, individual human 
remains are depiwiled " |N.\(il’K. V .Sccliiai 2<l )| 

• \alive AnKrican: "of. or relating to. a tribe, people, or culture that is 
indigenous to the I'nitcd States.” (N.\GPR.\ Section 2(9)|. 

• See sidebar for adililional key definitions 

Itnple mentation 

• .^voldLlnce and pteservalion in place is the preferred option for treating 
human retnams 

• The Transportation .\rchacology Oftker or .Xrchaeological Consuliant 
will evaluate tlie potential for burial sites or associated cultural items 
within the project area. If the protect area is considered sensitive for 
Native .American burials, then the appropriate Native .VmerKan 
group) s) will be contacted. Native .American groups may also notify 
V.AOf of bunal site pvaenlial concemc 

• Examples of these .vppropnale groups are identified as the .Abenaki 
ScfFllelp Organization and the Governor's .Advisory Council on 
Native .Amcncan .Affairs 

6.3 
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■ If hunuifi nmiinx anti'or axMviak-d culiunil itums arc ilixcovemL, the 
project \«ill stop and the .\rvfiacok>pcal Consultant t»ill imnKdiatcl>' 
contact the .Vrchscoloey Ofliccr who will notif>' the SHPO. 

■ If human amnns and'or assix.-iated cultural items ate iliscovered 
dunnii construction, the resident eniiineer will contact the VA() f 
.XrchacoJogy Ofllcer. 

■ Tlh! VAOT .Vrchaeology Ofllcer will also contact the Town Sltenff, 
Town Clerk, ChxT Medical llxamiitei aitd State Pi.ilice as well as 
Native .Americans when appropriate 

■ If the hunun remains are identifKd a$ Native .Amencan, then a 
treatment and rehunal plan will be developed in full consultdion witli 
the appropriate Native American groupfsjas identified alxwe. 

• Human remaire and cultural items should not he disturbed or removed 
ftvHTi tlieir original location if at all piossiblc. |rcler to .Advisory 
CoiiiK'd Policy Statement. I9jts| 

■ All determinatiims will he made or appnwed by the .Archaeology 
OfRcer. 

Documentation 

■ I f human remains are ulenti lied, a wntten trealmeni plan will he 
dev'eh'ped in consuhalion with the V.AOT .Arehacology Olficer, SHPO 
and w itli public parlies such as Native .AmerK-anSs loc^ govvmnx’nt 
and otlwrs as appropriate. 

• Rcs;overy when iiccc«ary, short Id be done carefully, respect ful ly and 
completely in accordance with the proper archaeological methods (as 
outlined m 36 CFR SOO and tlie tiuidelines for .Vrchaeoloiiical Studies, 
|9K9 > (refer to .Advisory (i'uncil Policy Statement, |9ltK|. 
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5. SUPPLEMENTARY REVIEW 


Laws. Regulations. Guldollnes 

Koy Dofinitlons 


Impismsntation (copisd from PA) 

■ 11iis I'lugianuiutic .\|tii.vineiiil m uMeikkil to provide for cunplele. 
Ihoroufdi, and ulrcamlincd review of VAOT Iransporlalion projocU. It 
is agreed that the livinal supplcmcntjiry revKw process desenhed 
below is intended Tor use in circumstances of signitkanl disagreement 
only. Hor the purposes of informal conmltalnei, the SMI'O may at his 
or her discretion, consult via tekphone, rnemi', or in a meeting with 
Ihc V.XOT's historic and archaeological preservation staff. 

■ If, for any undertaking, formal written comment or formal wntteri 
obtectioiu so tilled, is made within .iO days hy FHW.A, V.-\OT, SHPO, 
Ihe Council, or any consulting party, to any fmdings made by cither 
the .Arcliacology Ofiker or Historic Ptcservatuui OtTicer regarding: (i) 
delemiinaiiin that an undertaking exists; (ii) Ihe pi'tcnlial area of an 
undertaking's eflbcl; (iii) the eligibility of aichacological or historic 
properties to the State or National Register of Historic Places witliin 
the project area of effect; (iv) determinations of effect; (v) 
irgerprelatiiei of the Secretary of the Interior's SUindarxLs for Histonc 
Preservation Projects; hi) cofiTormancc with Vermont GuidcUnes for 
. Vrchcological Studies of 1989. and any successors to those guidelines; 
(vii) applicability of Ihe Manual of .Ancillary Standards .and tiuiddines 
adopted pursuant to this P.A; (viii) the appropriateness of the Standard 
Mitigation Measures, the .Archaeology Officer or Historic Preservation 
Officer shall consult, as appropriate, with SHPO, .ACHP, FHW.V, or 
V.AOT. If, alter consuluiion. agreement <.hi l-ederal undertakings 
cannot be reached regarding any <aich findings, any p;ily may texpicst 
Ihc pro|ec1 be reiiewed pursuant to the procedures identified in .i6 
CFR P.in 8<)U et soq. In such event, the terms of this agreement shall 
he superseded hy Ihe provisions corgained m .16 CFR Part KIX) ct set) 
for thal siitglc undertaking only. 
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PocumcnUtion 

■ himriiil MTitlm ubiectKitis stulI clisarly suie which dclermirMlii'n ix 
hfiiv ob|ix't«d hi.nnil specifically why Ihe nhieclitin is tximn nviile. 
• onkcrs will retain fomul ob)ec(i€«i docuincnls in project files and 
forward copies of same as received to SHPO. 
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i>K(h;ka>i\i VI ic A(iKKi:Mi:vi 
WIONC IIIK H:i)KR\L llK;im.\Y ADMIMSmvriON. 

TIIK \ KRMOVI A<;KN(”V OF I RVASPORI AllON. 

Tin: ADVISORY TOIIM II, 0\ IIISIOKK' I'RFSHRV AI lOV 
AM> I HK VTJ^MOM S'l A I F IIIS IORIC I’RRSFRV AI ION OKKK'FR 

rk(;ari>in(; impi.kmfmahon ofthk ffdkrvi^aid iiuaiwAV pr(x;r\m 

IN \ KRMOVI 
April $. 2(K)U 

tabm: of contfats 

Pnxuiible 2 

1. Applic-abilit)- and Sciipc 3 

(A) Applicability 3 

(B) Sciipe 3 

2. (icncial Rwpiireiticnl'i 4 

(A) IlmpUiyiiKiil of Qualincd Personnel 4 

(B) Manual orAiK'illaiy Standards and Uuidelines 4 

<(') ('<Mirdination of I’rt'iocI kevteu Amonii VAOI' Divisions 4 

(D) liducalion 4 

(E) Traininp 4 

(F) -Viuiual Evaluation 5 

(G) Transition 5 

(IBDele^lion 5 

(I) liuiovauve Ptoprains Envisioned 5 

3. IXKumentalion ft 

(A) Types of IXH'umentation 6 

(B) GIS Systems 6 

((') Aichoeolojiy I'lanninji and Kes<!aix;h ft 

4. Requirements for Project Review by EHWA and VAOT 6 

(A) IXtemuualion of I Inderiakinp and Assessmem of .Area of Potential Effocl 6 

(B) Identifyinii Histone Properties 7 

<0 PuNk Participation and notilkation 7 

(D) Evaluating llistoncal and .Archaeological Signillcarwe 7 

(E> Finding of No Historic Properties .Affected 7 

(F) Finding of No .Adverse Effect K 

(G) Finding of .Adi'crse E IVect R 

(2) Adverse EITccI - Standard Mitigation Measures .Applicable R 

(2) .Adverse Effect - Memorandum of .Agreement R 

(4j .Adverse I'.lTecI • Special Requirements for Protecting 
National Historic laindmarts 9 
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(H) l:incr$cnc>'Siluahons 9 

(I) l)i»covx:r>' 9 

(J) I tmlnKnl iif Humin Kettiain!! 9 

5. Suppkmcnlai>' Review 10 

6. Dispute RcsululHin 10 

7. .ViiteuilnwiU 10 

*. Ri(i»» loTeiminjilc 10 

9, Diinitiiei 10 

10. .^ipeiklices 12 

(.A) Mtinuiil of .Aneilbry Slamfcrds and (iuidelmeiL Outline ofToptes 12 

(B) Review of .\OT I tnderlaktngs under Vermont State l.aw 14 

(C) Ii.\empt .Activities 16 

(D) Statewide Piuttxanunatic .A^avenients IS 


WH1-RH.AS, tile Federal Hitdiway .Adinuustrattiii (FIIW.A) piupuies to adniiiuslei lU 
Tninsportation Frunniin tn Vemionl aulhon/ed hy 2.1 ll.S.C. 101 el sei). through the Vermont 
.Agency ofTiansponatiiv (V.AOTl (2.1 U.S C 315); and 

WIIIiRI--AS. FIIW.A: (I) lias detennined that undetiakuigs may have an eHfect upon 
propertKS included in or eligible for inclusion in the Natiieial Register of Histone Places; (2) has 
consulted with the .Advisory ('cvncil on Historic Preservation (Council) and the Vermont State 
Historic Prciiers’atiun UlFicer (SHPO) pursuant to Soction SUU.II of tiK* legulatHUii <36 CFR 
KOO) implementinii Section 106 of the Naliinal HistorK l*reservalion .Act (NIII’.A) (16 ll.S.C. 
470f); <3) wishes hi msure Ihiit A'.AOf will conduct its programs in a manner consistent with 36 
CFR IKKF. and (4) intends to integrate its historic and archaeological preservation planning and 
maiugement decisions with other policy and program requirements to the maximum extent 
pituihle cinsaslent with Sec 11 n of the N H I’,A; and 

WllFREAS, 36 CFR Part 81)1) encourages Federal .Agencies to cnkicMiy' fulfill then 
obligations under Section 106 of Uie National Historic Preservation .Act through the development 
and implementation of cooperative prograrnmulic agreements. 

WHFRli-AS. V.AOT has participated in the consultation and has been invited to execute 
this Programnuitic .Agreement (P.A); and 

WHFRFIAS, FHW.A and V.AOT are committed to the design of Iransporlalion systems 
Hut: (I) achieve a safe and efficient function appropriately placed within the Vermont context; 
(2) avoid, miiumiM and miligate adverse effects on historical and cultural resiHinies: <3) 
recogiu/e that investmenl in these hislotrc, atchaeologK'al, and cultural resources tt cnlKal to 
Vermont continued growth and prosperity; and (4) respvHid to the needs of Vermont 
communities. 
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W}11rKK\S, FHWA, the Council, SIKH), ;md VAOT »sp«n; (o cnjpife in me^ininsful, 
lon$ tcim planning for the protection of historic and archac\tlogical properties and. toward that 
end. desire to: (l> dc\'clop a comprehensiv’e and ctTicicnt process for all Scctum 1(16 
undertakings; (2) simptify pr(H;H;dunil nM|UirvmenU to the maximum extent poxsihle; (3) 
eliminate unnecetsar>‘ paperwork; (4) reduce the role of SHIH) to (he minimum extent required; 
(5) de\'otc a larger percentage of time and energies identify ing transportation-related cvtnccms 
threatciung historic aikl archaeological properiK's: and (6) create innovative programs to address 
those problems. 

^llHRltAS it IS desinibk to integrate and streamline project reviews under parallel stale 
historK preservatiitn and en\'ifonmental bws. 

NOW TUI'REFORE. FHW.A. the Council, VAOT and SHPO hereby agree that the 
review of FHW'A undertakings sliall be aikninistercd according to the followi ng stipulations in 
order to »ti8f>' FHW'A^ Section 1U6 responsibilities and to integrate, to tlie maximum extent 
feasible, the manner in wtueh ^'I1W^\ meets its histurw and areliaeological preservatiiui 
rvsponsihililiiM with its other respt^nsihililies uniter l ederal and Slate statutory or regulator)' 
authorities and polKies. 


STinJAHONS 

MIW'A will ensure that the following measunM are carried out: 

1. AppHcsbllliy and Scope. This PA sets forth the process b>* wtueh FHWA. w ith the 
assistance of VAtDT, will meet its responsibilities under Section 11)6 of the NHPA and the 
regulations set forth m (‘FR Pari ktXI as amended adopted to implement (hat act. F«v 
purpt^ses of this PA. the definitions for terms appearing in 36 (’FR K0n.l6 (a) lhrr<ugh <y) 
inclusive shall be employed whenever applicable. 

(A) Applicability - Ihis PA shall apply to all FHW'A undertakings admmi.%tered under its 
Federal-aid Highway Program in Vermont Those undertakings partially reviewed under any 
existing programmatic agreements or memi^randums of agreement will be siqvcrseded ly this 
agivvment to Uie extern that the terms of Uie former are incoitiastenl with the latter. A list of 
(hose programmatic agreements is attached hereto as Appendix I). See Appendix H for 
programmatic review of State-funded iranspi'irtntion prefects 

(H) Scope . I'he obieelive of this PA » to render more elTicient the methods by which 
FHWA and VAOF review individual undertakings that may affisct historK properties and to 
establish the priKcss by which FHW'A, the Council, the SIIPO. and interested persons will be 
utvi4vcd in any such review. 
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2. (Mnrnil KniuinMnriilv Incompliance wnlh list tvi^nsihilities unikr Nhl‘A ;inilaita 
cimLliluin uf itx awarti of any aiwiMtance untler Ihe I nleral-aiil llijihway l'n>iiram l<> VAIXI', 
F1WA shall RX(uirc Uut VAOT cairy out the requirements of CFR 8(X> inclusive, all 
applicable ('uuncil staiubnls and guidelines, or tlie lequirentents set rurlh m this P.A. fur all 
FHW.\ undertakings. FHWA will uisuiv Uut V.AOT ubserve's the fulluwing requirements. 

(A) limplovmetit of Oualilied Periiunnel . Fof ihe purpose of implementing this 
agreement, V.AOT slull continue to employ qualified professional stall' and eunsultaids who 
meet the requirements of Vi t'FK 1*311 61, .^ppendls A. At a mrnmium, the professional staff 
dull consist of two pemnnenl. lull lime, classilied scrvKc positions: (I) an archaeologist; and 
12) an architectural luslorian or historic prcscrs'ulion professHUul. The individuals bolding these 
positions slull have the lilies: (1) V.AOT .Areh^ology Ofliecr. and (2) A'.AOT Ilisiirie 
I'reservalitrt Ofheer. These Iwo iridivuliuls will report drnxily to Ihe l-jivironnKnUl Services 
F'nginccr Where Ihe VAOT .Archaeology OlUccr and'or the VAOT Historic I*reservalion OITiccr 
delcmiinc that a project nuy be controversial, the ofikers may al their discretion consult their 
Division Director and'or die Secretary of Transporlation. and'ur. refer a piojoet for review under 
16 CFR KdO. SIIIH) shall he consulled in Ihe selix'lim of individuals lo fill these two positions 
In the event of a prolonged absence of the archaeology olTicer or ihe historK prescn'ation ofliccr. 
V.AOT will, ui cottsullalion widi SIIPO. appoitu acting oll'ieers dul meet die tequuemenls of 16 
t'FR Part 61, .Appendix .A. 

(B) Manual of .Ancillary Standards and Ciuidelines. In addition lo Ihe Soetelary of the 
luterioi=s Standards fur llisloric Preservation Projects 1361'FR Pari 681. aiul die Vemioiil SIIPO 
(iuidclines for .Archeological Studies, as revised. V.AOT. FHW.V, and SIIPO shall prepare a 
ihvumenl lilted AManual of .Ancillary Slandirds and (iUKlelinesa lo implement this P.A, lo 
provide guidance for die dralling of any fuidings or other documents produced by die V.AOT 
-Archaeology OHiccr or Historic Prcservatiiui OITkct. and to prescribe meamres lo mitigate any 
adverse cITocis caused to historic resources. This document shall, by reference, be incorpcraicd 
into this P.A and will serve as a manual for die Section 1U6 review by V.AOT of all FHW.A 
undertakirtgs m Vermont. Ihe Manual of .Ancillary Standards and (iuidehnes will be prepared by 
September 10.2000, or within six rmuuhs of Ihe date of exectilion of thisagreemcnl, whichever 
is later. .An Outline of Topics for the Manual of .Ancillary Standarib and (iuidehnes is attached 
hereto as .Appendix .A. 

(C) rpordinalion of ProiccI Review .Amotia V.AOT ITivisionx V.AOT will prepare a 
detailed wTiticn procedure for Section 106 review of ITIW.A undertakings among ils various 
divrsions. atul diis procedure will be included in die Manual of .AiK'illaiy Standards and 
(iuidclines.. 

(D) hducalion I'HWA and V.AOT, m collaboratKin with SHPO, will provide a 
sigruTieaiiS publK edueation and inlerprelatioii component in its undertakings wlienevet 
approprute. 
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(E) Training. KHWA and VAOT will collaborate with SIlPO in ensuring periodK 
Irauiing for VAOT personnel and their consultants to assure compliance with Section 106 
respkmsibilitiist. Creative initiatives are encouraged. 

(F) Annual Tvaluation VAOT. THWA. and SHPO shall meet six months aficr the date 
this agreement takes efleci to evaluate tlie agieeinenL suggest levisiom to its provisions or to tlie 
Manual of .\ncillai>' Standards and (iuideUnes, and to evaluate the quality of tlie lesouiee 
ideiUilkation and protection activities earned out under the agreement .Mter the imtial period, 
evaluations shall lake place annually, by March I. Prior to the annual evaluation. VAOT shall 
submit a report to PHWA and SliPO. Tliis report sliall include, bul is not limited lo, summaries 
in table firm identifying all undertakings and specifying pro|ecl names, towns, and all findings 
pursuant to 36 CFR snn, The leporl <diall also contain a narrative description of 
accomplishments, concerns, and rocommendations regarding any changes to this PA or to the 
Manual of .MicUlaiy SUuidatds and (iuideliiK-s. 

The SHPO <hall provide a copy of the VAOT annual report to the Vermont Advisory 
CotuKil on Historic Preservation and shall schedule a meeting with the Council to discuss the 
leport pnoi lo the annual review meeting. Tlie SIlPO shall provide a writlen lesponse lo tlie 
rep'irl, after comitlenng the cirtiments of I'HWA, the Vermont Advisoiy Council, and lUher 
interest groups and, if appropriate, concur that the terms of the PA and Manual are being met 
sitisfaclorily. If tlie SlIKi concludes that perfortii.<uice under tlve agreenwiil is less tlian 
sitisfaclory, Uie pariws shall csHisult lo improve peifomiance. and meet again wiltuii sax montlb 
lo evaluate improvements. 

(G) Ttansilion. Tlus PA util become effective upon the date of its exoculion by all 
partws and, acceptance of the Manual of Ancillary Standards and (iuidelmes by Atfl, FIIWA, 
and the SI I It). If issues arise regarding FHW.A undertakings partially revrewed pnor lo the date 
this PA becomes effcctiv'e. the .kichaoology Ofliccr or Historic Preservation onker shall consult 
with SIlPO, ACHP, FHWA. or VAOT as appropriate. If. after consullaliotu agreement cannot 
he reached regarding any such prior review, any party may request proiecl review pursuant lo the 
priKoduics idenlilicd in 36 CFR Part 800 ct soq. In such event, the lerms of this agreement shall 
be superseded by the provisions contained in 36 CFR Part 81)1) ct seq for that single undertaking. 

ill) Deleualion. Responsihihty for any findings regarding (i) determiiiatiim that an 
undertaking exists: (ii) the potential area of an undertaking's elTccI: (iii) the eligibility of 
arehacological or histone properties to the National Register of Histone Places within the 
projocl-s area of elTecI; (iv) dclcmunations of effect: (v) iiMcrprelalion of Uic Secretary of the 
Interior's Standards for Historic Preservation Ptojccts: (vi) conformance with Vennoni 
Guidelines for .Vrchoologkal Studies of H>8V, and any successors lo those guidelines: or (vii) 
applicabdity of the Manual of Ancillary Standarih and Guidelutcs adopted puisuant to tliis P.\, 
idiall rest with VAOI'=» Archaeology Ofticer or Histone Preservation Offtcer. fhese 
responsibilities may not he delegated to project sponsors. 
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ll> Intmvalive t*r»i«raim l■nvu.^nllll^ll To lacilMiMc hiKlonc and archaenUigical 
pr«cr>'atiofi planning and actiona, VAOT will ciitaMish and pfomtac progrcasivc pingrama and 
activities of mutual uitcrest to, and in cocisultatiiifl with, |-HW.\. SHPO. ACIIP. or lahcr 
consiulting parlies In lUi .mnual reports, VAOf will identify special needs dial should he 
addressed through such programs and activities and will prepare a plan and coia eslimale to 
address those needs, (ixamplcs of programs enviskmed may inc lude: (i) analysis and synthesis 
of past dita accumulated lluough VAOT'THWA pKifects; (ii) statewide thematic or otlwr 
surveys of historic prepeities. (iiii statew ide predictive models: (iv) improved dau niaiiagemeni 
and access; (v) develipmenl of historic contexts and preservjition pnorilies; <vi) tdenlilicalion 
and sun'cy of properties considered eligible lor the National Register of Historic Places: (vii) 
coiisaillalicn witli Native American groups and (viii) preparalioii and implemeiilatioii of rdevaiM 
preservatKsn or management pkms; pr<s)eel information inlecnel nle. 

31 . Diitumeiilallisa. Documentation assemhied by the V.\OT Archaeology OHicer, the 
V.\0T Histone Prescrvalkai Offs'er, dietr slaff, or Iheir coitsullaiiLs, to suppiel any Section 106 
findings shall he consistent with ^6 t'hK KDO.It. t'opies of supporting diKumenlation shall he 
forwarded as gcnenilcd to SHPO to be made available for pubic mspeclion and use Seopmg 
reports, corridor studies, HA's and EIS's, and allcmalivc alignnKnl stuihcs shall be inchiiM in 
the documciilauon. I'llWA sliall uisure dial VAOT prepare a plan to address tlic folluwuig 
mtuiasnenls, and this plan will he included in the Manual of ,\ncillary Standards and 
Guidelines 

A- fvDcs of IXemnciilation . Tlic dvK'unientatton requued to support lindmgs of effect 
and eligibility to the National Register will he incorporated into a database system as desenhed 
in the Manual of .\iKillary Standards and Guidelines A list of all FHWA undertakings reviewed 
each ysar under this agiecmeiil will be ineluded 111 a repuct dial will be subniilled as part of the 
annual review desenhed in Stx-lion 2(F) herein V.AOl shall pnn'iife to SHPO copies of all 
iskmliticalion, evaluation, treatment and data recovery reports, survey forms, digital survey 
inforrmiliofu and other relevant lesouicc infomulion as they ace general^. 

K GIS Systems I’nsredures for incorporating pertinent documentation into GIS systetm 
w ill be developed as part of the Manual of ,VncillaTy Standards and Guidelines, and KHW..\ and 
V.VOT will coordinate with SHPO to accomplish das objective. iTicse procedures shall include 
the development of an lusloric and acelieological resource recovery database and statewide 
predKlivc model. SHI’O, F1IW,\, and V.Mif will dnre lechnology and mfonnalion by 
providing imiliial access to site data, histocK eonlexts, and any other inlontiation pcrlaining to 
cultural resource sensitivity aiulysis and'or site predklion modehng . 

C Atvhaeoloav Plaiinina and Research. FHWA .ind V.Vil shall provide for 
arehaeological plaiming and research that ncludcs, but is not limited to, appropriate care, access, 
and interpretation of data colicclions recovered from die above undcrtakmgs. FHW.\ and V.\OT, 
ineonsullalion with SHI’O, will partner with other orgam/alions who maintain or are responsible 
for Vertmxit collections to assess neests, identity allemalive solutions, and implement the most 
appropriate collections care, research, and interpretation program for Vermont. .\ny 
archaeological research center shall meet the standards set forth by the US Department of the 
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Inttfnnr in .^6 ('KR 79. Arvhaeulogical nisetfarvh pnimlies and n pnhlK cdiKalitvi and ouHruacti 
plan will be included in the Manual of .Xncillary Siandar<band Guidelines. 

4. Ke<|uin'mcnl« PndccI Ue\k‘H h> MIWA and V.\(>'|. For all FHWA 
umfertakinsx revicw^fd puroianl to Ihix P.\, FHWA and VACff 4uitl ohaen'e (he I'olKminig 
rc^uiTefnent$; 

A. 13c«aiiMiialion ol' 1 liklalakine ami .^iaagniail uf .Ana of Pmamal iilTecl. (Jn behalf 
of (he IIIWA. the VAOT Archaeology OlVicer and Hiitoric Preservation Oflkcr shall Ibilow the 
priKediires in J6 (TR 80(1. J and 8(KI,4 to (i) dcteniiine whether projKwed prt^eets, activities, or 
piogtanu cunstituk- an uiideitalungi and (ii l cslablisli tile undertaking=s area of pulonlial effects. 

B- IdenlilVina Hislnnc lYonerlies. Ihirsuanl to .16 CHR 8(HI.4, Ihe V.Vfl .Archae»log>‘ 
Oflkcr and Htslonc lYesen'ation Officer <hall identify hisloric and archaeological propcrlics ihai 
may be affoclcil by the undertaking and gather surficknt infotmation to evaluate the eligibility of 
these ptuperties foe tlie Nalional Register uf Histueie Places. lnfucnialK<n sItiU be ublamed 
ihrisigh cultural resource surveys or other apprupnale invesligaliieis- Irkniilicalion of histone 
and archaeological profcrtics shall follow the Secretary of the Intenoi's Standards and 
(iuideluies for .Viclwulogy and IlistoiK Preservation (48 |-R 44716), applicable SIlPO 
guideluies, and ageiK-y programs lo nteel (lie requiretnenls of SocUon I IO(aK2) of NIIP.A. 

C Public Participation and Notification The V.\OT .Vvhacology Officer and Hisloric 
Prcscrvatk'n Officer !*all. through opporturutics afforded by the VAOT projcci dcveiopmcni 
pivHX'Ss, seek and consider Ihe views of the public in a manner lhal retloets Ihe nalure and 
eompIcKily of Ihe undertaking and Ms effects on htstieie pri'perlies, Ihe likely iiMeresI of Ihe 
puhlK in (he cffoc(s on hiMorK propenks. confidemiality coiKcms of pnva(c individuals and 
businesses, and the rclalionship of the federal mvolvemeiM to ihe undertaking. V.kOT will use 
eaistmg privesluies to solicit public parlKipalion early in Ihe proiecl planning prts.-ess and 
constsleni with 36 O-R Part 800,3, 

Ui Evaluating Historic and .Arcloecdogk'al SigtiificaiK'c. For any undeitakuig lhal may 
alfeel pniperlies lhal have not been previoiesly evaluated for eligibilily to Ihe Naliiuul Register 
of Histone Places, the V.\OT .Vrchacology Olficer and Hisloric Prescrvalion Officer shall apply 
Ihe Notioivil Register C'ritcria (36 CFR 60.4). and diull make an appropriate finding regarding 
eligibility puisuanl to 36 CFR 80U.4tc). VAOT slull notify F1iW.\ and any interested person 
Dial this finding has lieen made and shall provide copies to SHIH) of adeijuale divumeiMalum to 
support that finding for inspection by the public. 

Ihior to any finding of cligihility or nonsiligihilily, V.AOf may consult with SllPt) 
regarding applicatiisi of Ihe cniena contained in 36 CFR 60.4. CopKS of these findings with 
supporting documeiUation dull be forwarded as they are generated lo SHPO for Ihcir records, 

E. Finding of No Hiitoric Piunerttea .tiffeclcj. If VAOT finds that ciUiei theic are no 
histone properties present or there are histone properties prescnl but ihe undertaking will have 
no effeci ret them as defined in .36 CTR P.iit S0(),|6<i). the V.XOT .\rvhacology Olfica and 
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Histiinc Crenmaliim OITicer shiill nuke a I'ornwl finilinii nf Nn Hulnne CniiKTlies Affocled. 
Prior to any such finding. VAOT may consult with SIlPO regarding application of the criteria. 
V.AOT slull notify' I'KW.V and any interested person that this finding of No Historic Properties 
Afl'ccled his hem made and sfiall forward copies of adequate documentation as set forth in 
(TK Part XCKI.11<d) to support that finding to SHP<> for inspection hy the public. No further 
review under Section KKi is lequired for a finding of No Historic Properties .\ffeclcd unless 
suppiementary leview puisuani to Section 5 herein, is requested. 

F findinii of No .\dvcrse Fllect , For any undertaking that includes, within the area of 
potential elTecis. listed or eligihk properties that will not be adversely allied by the 
undertaking, as defined by the t'riteria of .Adverse Effect set forth in 36 f'FR 8tXI.5<ak the 
V.ACxr .Archaeology onker and Historic Preservation Officer diall make a formil finding of no 
adverse efiect and specily those conditions, if any. that shall be imposed to secure that finding. 
FHW.A and V.AOT slull ensure Ihnt specified conditiotis are met. A'.AOT shall notify FllW.A and 
any interested person that this finding of no adverse effect has been made and sluU forward 
copies of ailequate documentation to support that finding to .SllPf) for inspeelion hy the public. 
No I'urtbcr review under Sceliin 106 is required for a finding of no adverse elTeci unkss 
suppiememary review pursuani to Section 5, herein, is requested. 

Prior to any finding of no adverse elTeeU VAOT may consult wiUi SHPO reganluig 
application of the cnlena. Copies of these findings of no adverse elYeet with supporting 
dnnimenlalion shall be forwarded to SHPO as avails Me for their records. 

G I'indines of .Adverse Elfecl . For any undertaking dial includes, withm the area of 
poicniial cITccIs, hsied or eligible properties lial wilt or may be advensd)' atlbcled by the 
undertaking, as defined by Ihc Crilena of .Adverse Flfect set lorth m 36 f'FR 800,.S(a). the 
V.AOT -Archaeology OHieer and Hisloric I’leservalioo Oflieci shall imke a Tomial fuiduig oT 
adverse effoel. When a finding of adverse effoet has been made, V.AtXf shall, at a minimum, 
evaluate in eonsultalion with consulting parties allemalivcs to the proieet that would avmd any 
advcnie elTcef and documenl tliem in the project tiles. If tw such allemalivcs exist, V.AOT slull 
undertake all possible siqM to nunimue or mitigate Ihc adverse effect, taking into account ilic 
requirements of the Secrelaiy of the lnlenoi=s Standards for IhslorK Preservation Pnijecls; Ihe 
A'ermonl Guidelines IW .Archeological Studies of IdXU and tis suhsequeni revisions, together 
with the Manual of .Ancillary Standards and Giiidelines adopted pursuant to this P. A 

111 .Adverse EITocl • Standard MihualKHi Meaaites .Applicable. Prior to any fuiding of 
adverse elTeel, V.At>'i may eonsuti with SHPO regarding applKation of Ihe erileria and 
appropnalcncss of iitiliring the Standard Mitigation Measures scl forth in the Manual of 
•Ancillary Standards and OuidcliiKS. If V.AOT makes a detcrminatH<n regarding applicabilily of 
Ihe Slamlard Mitigation Measures, those measures shall he incorporated into a formal wniten 
finding of adverse effect. V.AOT diall mUifV FHW.A, SHPf), consulting parties and inleresled 
members olThc public that this finding of adverse cflbcl has been made and shall forward copies 
of adequate documentation to support that finding to SHPO for inspeelion by Ihe public. No 
furtlier review under Section 106 is required fur a linduig of adv ase effect unless supplementary 
review pursuant to Section 5, herein, is roqueslod 
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l2l AJvCTiit Eflfect • MenmranAiiti «»l Agrwmtnt (MOA) 11' VAOI ilLlmninus llm the 
Standaid Mcamres are not applicabk. VAOT will consult with SHPO, FlOh'A. and 

oonsultinf parties on the special provisions adopted to avoid, minimue, or mitigate the adsersc 
efl'ect, and dratl an MOA to rejlccl the agreement llii* MOA, together with coptes of the 
(hvumenlalion necessary to support the finding of adverse elTect, will he lorwan.led to SIII’O 
and K1IWA wherein they will, within 30 days, either sign the agrceriKnt or initiate consultation with 
the Council. Copies of tlie MO.\ and lindutgs of adverse effect witli supporting ducunientitiun slull 
be forwarded to die Council, and SHPO as generated fur tlieu reeotds and utspeetiiHi by Ok- puMic. 

i.li .Vdvenic lillixl - Snorial Reauiremats lor Pnaccting NalHnnl HtstivK 1 andmntks 
If VAOT deiernunes that an undertaking nay adversely alTeet a Nattunal Historie landnutk. V.'kOT 
diall rajijesl the SHIt), the Coimeil and the Sectelary of the Inlenorlo participale in eonsullation to 
resolve any adverse cfkcls, as isitlined in 36 CTO »0(> 10. 

H. Kmereenev Situations. This dtcunietU piescribes review processes Ter Iwo classes of 
emergency situalKins. The tirsi class exists when (1> the undeilaktngs are openilions Hut are 
responding to a doasier or emergency declared by the PresKkrt or governor, or that are ic<^inding 
to immediate Ihreals to liTc or property, or (2) that arc respimding to immediale threats to life or 
property that are declared emergencies by tlw biccretary of TtaniporlalH« in coitailtaliiai witli the 
V.V>'I Huaieic IVeservalion and .Vchwidogy Officers iv, if iwvailable, ih; SIII’O and (3) 
corrective tneamres are initialed wnhin .30 days after the disaster or emergency has been lormally 
doebued. Reviews in these emergency situatn<ns slull utiliA: the review privess described in Section 
4. but with a shortened binelraine for purhcipiition by the SIlPO, cenailUiig parties, and tlw general 
public as lime pcimits. Wniten nolificBlioci of the emergerwy action being civisideied dull be 
provided to the SHPO, the legislative body of the Municipalily and the Muiucipal Planning 
Commissiirt TTie notice slull be cksarly and prinunently niaikcd as an emergency noUficaboii. and 
dull include a hnef (kscrtplion of the sigmficanee of the resouives involved, the nature and 
anlKipaksd eltect of the emergency action on the resounx*(s), and the aniKipaled limefraitie avaibblc 
for comment. Notification may be similarly provided to the general pubhc in a box ad in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the area. V.\OT is cncocvagcd to also communicate with consulting (xulics 
by telephone 

The socivid class of emergencies as delinod by immnhatc rescue and silvage operations 
conducted to preserve life or prsipcrty such as necessitated by' natural disaster or other calastropiiK 
evoiU. are cxcnipl from the provisions of Section 1U6 and this Piogranunadc .Xgiv.'cmcni. 

I. Discovery If pmiosBiy unidcniilicd aichooo logical or histone sites ate discovered after 
V.\OT lus complcled its review under this programnulk agioemcni. that portion of the projoci will 
stop innicdialely. TIk* rcsidcnl engineer will immediately' contact tlk; SllPfX No furtlwt 
conaruclnei will proceed until Ihe luquitemenls of .36 < 'bit KIH). 13 have hvsen salnvfied. btlW.3 and 
VAOT will consult with SHPO to record, documcnl and evaluate Naliorul Register chgibilily of the 
site and the project's cllccl on Ihe site, and to ifcsign a plan for avoiding or mitigating adverse efl'ocls 
in a potemially eligible wie. 

J. Treatment of llunun RciiBim. In accordance with sure laws Hut pKUoct unmarked 
buriaK if previously uiuskniincd Native .\mcrican remains are drscovered during consiructioa that 
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piirliiin <>rtlK' will »l«f> iirniedialdy. Itie teiminii will he nspeeltully cti\'eml met ami iIk 
project engineer will iitinedulcly consuh with l-KW.V VAOT's arcliaeoiogirt. and SI IPO. \ 
Ircatmenl and rehunal plan will he developed hy VAOT, and SHPO in c\<nsultat>on with 

appropnale Native .Xmencami. hi IWA and VAO'I will enwiie that the tiealmenl and ivhunal pbn la 
fully implemenled. Av'oidanue and preaervaliin m place ei the preferred i^Kin for treaUng human 
reiraiiM. 


5. Suppleroemary Hevirn Tlua Piogranniatic Agieemeiit ia intended to provide for 
complete, thorough, and atreamlined review' of VAOT Iramportalion pio|ecta. It i« agreed that 
the Ibfmal mpplemenUirv’ review prteess desenhed below is intended for use in ciivumsiances of 
significaig disagreement o niy. For the putposcs of informal consultation, the SIIPO may at his or 
Iwr discretion, consult via tdepburur. nKnio. or in a iiv'cting wilh the VAOT's liistiwic and 
arehseological prewnvalion staff. 

If. for any undertaking, formal wrgtcn commem or fonnal wiritten objection, so titled, is 
made within 30 days by HIW.V V.\OT, SHPO. Uic Council, or any consulting paity, to any 
findings made hy either the .Vehaeology OlFiceT or Histone Preservation Officer regarding: (i) 
determination that .in iinderlaking exists: (ii) the potential area of an undeitakirig's efieci: (iii) the 
eligibility of arcliaeologK'al or historic properties to Uie State or National Register of Historic 
Places within the piojed area of effect; (iv) dclerminatKSis of elTcet: (v) interpretation oflhe 
Secretary of the Inlenot's Standards for Histone Preservation Projects; <vi) conlbrnuncc wnlh 
Vermont Guidelines for .Xrcheological Studies of I9R9, and any successors to those guirielincs; 
(vti> appUcabilily of the Manual of .Ancillary Stamkuds and Guidelines adopted pursuant to this 
P.A; (viii) the appropnaIcnes.s of the Standard Mitigation Measures, the Archaeology OlTwer nr 
Histone Preservation OfTicer shall consuh, as appropriate, with SHPd, .ACHP, FHW.A, or 
V.\OT. If. after coRsullation. agreement on Federal undertakings caimot he reached regarding 
any such Tmdtngs, any party may rcigiesl the project he reviewed pursuant to the procedures 
identiTied m 36 CFK Part MKI et seq. In such event, the terms of this agreemeig shall he 
superseded by the provisirets eonUiined in 36 CTR Part Rnn cl seq for that single unrtertakmg 
only. 


6. Dispute Kesidulion. Should any parly to this agreement object within 30 days to any 
actions proposed pursuant to this agreemenl nor covered hy Section .I (Supplementary Rcvkw >, 
FHW.V V.AOT, SHPO, and the objecting party shall consult to resolve the objection. If the 
objection caiuiut be resolved. FHW.X and V.-AUT slull respiesl comment from the Gouneil 
pursuant to 36 CFK Klg).6|h). .Any Council cimmenl provided in response to such a request will 
he taken into account by I'HW.A and V.AOT in accordance with 36 CFR f!0n.6(c)(2) with 
reference only to the subject of the dispute. The responsibility of V.AOT. FHW.A, and SHPO to 
carry out all actions under this agreement, rdher than those that are the .subject of the dispute, will 
remain unchanged. 
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7. Amcadmvnt. .Any pmily to thit .nurvtrmenl nuy rui|iM;Ht that it he wlwrcupon 

the ptftic$ will consult in accordance with 36 CFR 800.14 to consider such anicndment. The 
rcspoRsibiijty of VAOT, FHWA. and SHPO to carry out all actions under this agreemenu other 
than suh|«t't to the amendmenl^ will remain urichainged. 

8 . Right l<i rcmiaatc. .\ny parly to this PA may termiiutc it by providing thirty (30) 
days written iKHice to the iHlier parties, provided that Uie parlies will consult duruig the perivKl 
befv>re lerniinatics) to seek ugjvemeK on aniendnieius or oUier action that W(.Kild avoid 
icrminatK^n In the c^ent ot‘t«:rminatim. the FHWA shall ct^mply with 36 ('FR 800 with regard 
to the individual imdcnakings covered by thts PA, 

9 Dunilh^n. This l^rogrammatic Agreement will be in clYect for three years from Che date 
of execution, with reiKwal upon agreement by all parties 


Fxecutuifi and implementation of this PA evidences that the FHWA has satisfied its 
Section 106 respcinsibilities for all individual undertakings of the FoderaFaid Highway Program 
in VernKMM. 


Division .\<kninistrntor. Federal 
Highway .\dinuustration 

date 

itxeculivc Director, Advtsory 
Council on Historic Prescrvatitei 

date 

Vermont Stale Historic 
Preservation OlVicer 

date 

Secretary, Vcrtnonl .\gcncy 
ol' 1 ransportatum 

date 
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APPKNDIX A 


M ANUAI. OF ANCII.I AKY S I ANDARDS AND til JIIM .I INKS 
Outline of Tt>(Hcs 


I. Applicability and Scope 
(A) Applicability 
IB) Scope 

1 Ucncnil RcquircntcnU 

< A) I'itiployment of QtialilWd PerMmnel 

(B> Manual of Ancillary Standards and Guidelines 

(C) Coordination of Project Rcmcu .\n>on^ VAOT Divisions 

(D) ILducation 
<E) Traimnjt 

(F) .Annual Evaluation 

(G) Transition 
(II) IXlcgatiou 

<l) Innovative l’n.isram!< linvixioned 

3. DocuincntatKui 

t.A) Types of IXtcunK'iuation 
<B) (ilS Sysleras 

(C) .Archaeolojiy Planning and Research 

4. Rei|uirement.s lie l*ro|oct Review by FHWA and VAtXF 

(A) Determination of Undertaking and .AxMexsmenl of Ans of Potential Hflect 
tB) Identify ing Hkstotic Properties 

(C) Public I^icipation and notification 

(D) Fvaluatirtg lli.s(oncal and Aadiaesdogical Significance 

(E) Finding of No Historic Properties Allccted 

(F) Finding of No .Adverse Effect 

(G) Findutg of .Adverse Efieci 

(.3) .Adverse Effect • Standard Mitigation Mea.surus .Applicable 
(2) .Adverse Efibet - Memorandum of .Agreement 
(5) .Adverse ElfecI - Special Requirements for Protecting 
National Histone l.aiidinarks 


(H) limergcncy Situations 

(I) Discovery 

{!) Treatment of Human Remains 


5. Supplementary Review 



<>. l)Ls{HUe Resolution 
7. Amendment 
H. Kiglti to Temtiiiiiie 

9. Dunition 

10. Appendices 

I A) Manual of Ancillar>' Standaids and (iuidclincs. Outline of Topics 

(Bl Review of AOT Undertakings under Vermont Slate Ijw 

<C) Hxempt Activities 

<D| Statewide I’rogrammaik Agreements 
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APPKNDIX B 

Krtirw iif VAffl IlndcrlMkini's under Vrrm<inl Sliilr l.nw 


1 


1 . tNTRODUmON TO STMT-: RKVIllW PR(K'l-:i>imi:S. In addition lo Section 
106 nrview of VAOT projects, state law requites that state undertakings be reviewed 
under 22 V.8.A. 14. the Vermont Historic Preservation Act, and in some cases, uruler 10 
V.S.A. IM. Act 2M). the State's land u<b permit law. VAOT undertakings titat cvHiiply 
with the review requirements of Section 1116 or Act 25ii sitall be considered to be in 
compliance with the requirements of 22 V.S.A. 14. ('ompliance with 22 V.S.A. 14. 
however, generally docs not satisfy the review respitrements of Section 106 or Ad 250. 

A. 22 V S.A. 14 In those cin;uin.stances where there is no federal or Act 250 
involvement in an AOT undertaking, tite Vermont Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation (VACIIP) delegates to the VAOT and VAOT’s qualified historic and 
archaeological pieservalHin professionals the responsibility lo identify potentially 
significant resources, to evaluate project impacts, and to develop mitigation measures that 
avoid IT minimise adverse irapacLs, as outlined in the Division's rules for State 
undertakings. For undertakings that do not result in an adverse efl'eci, AOT shall provide 
a copy of ilie deierminaiioits to the VACHP. Pvtr undertakings that may have an impact 
on a listed or eligible State or National Register ressiurce. VAOT shall consult with the 
VACHP as outlined in the rules. 

11 10 V.S.A. 151. Act 251) . VAOT shall identi^' the applicability of Act 250 to 
VAOT projects early in the planning process. For undeitakings that require an Act 2511 
permit, the VACHP delegates lo the VAOT and VAOTs qualified hi.sioric and 
archaeological preservaiHm professionals iIk* responsibility to identify potentially 
significant resources, and the Vermont Division fur Historic Preservation delegates the 
responsibility lo evaluate project impacts and to develop mitigation mcasunrs that avoid, 
miniml/e, or mitigate impacts. a.s outlined in the Division's rules for stale undertakings. 

(I) FindinirofNo l■ffect . For any undertaking that does nut include a listed or 
eligible Stale or National Register resource within the area of piKcntial effects, or 
allcmattvely includes listed or eligible properties that will nut be affected by the 
undenaking the VAOT Archaeology Oflioer and Historic Preservation Ofliccr shall 
make a formal linding of no cITcci. VAOT shall forward copies of this finding lo the 
DLstrict Knvironmenlal Commisvion and the SHPO and these cturunenU shall serve as the 
SHI*0's commenis on the project for Criterion S and other applicable criteria. No furtlter 
rev iew by AOT under Act 250 is required. 

<21 Fmdine of No Adverse Fffect . Fur any undertaking that includes, within 
the area of puienttal cffcels. a listed or eligible Slate or National Register resource that 
will not be adversely affected by the undenaking as dcliitcd in the Division's rules, the 
VAOT Archaeology Olftcer and Historic Preservation Officer shall make a formal 
linding of no adverse elTeci and specify those conditions, if any, ihai slull be imposed lo 
secure that finding. VAOf shall forward copies of this fmdmg to the Disliict 
Fnvironmental Cummissiun and the SHPO and these comments shall serve as ibe 
SHPO's comments on the project for Criterion S and other applicable crilctia. No liinhcr 
review hy AOT under Act 250 is required. 


liUU 
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I 

(J) Kindint of Aijvenii; Effect. Prior lo any llnding of adverse effecl, VAOT 
may coasuli with SllPf) rejtarding application of the criteria of adverse effect in the 
Division's rules For underiakinjts that may Itave an adverse effecr on a listed or eligible 
Stale or National Kegisier resvHitce. VAUT shall eonsutl with the SIIPO. and prepare for 
the SI IPO's concurrence a recommendation fur mitigation measures that would avoid an 
undue adverse cflcct. The rccommcndalioa with the SI IPO's concurrence, shall be 
submitted to the Distrkl Commission and shall serve as the Division's comments on the 
project for Criteri>« X and other applicable criteria If the SIIPO docs not concur, either 
in ilie a$>cs$meni of undue adverse effect or in propoised miiigaiion measures, tlte SHPO 
may is.sue his or her own comments to the Ifisirict Commission 


2. PUBLIC NOTinCATION. VAOT shall also be responsible for notifying towns 
or municipalities when a property is being evaluated for die .SR'NR as required by Title 
22, Vermont Statutes Atuioiaied, Section 72)( 11) and related policies Such notil'icaiion 
shall he incorporated into existing VAOT procedures as appropriate. VAOT and SIIPO 
will cvHirdinale any requested public hearings requested pursuant to that act. 


Vermont Advisory Coimcil for dale 
I listoric Preservation 


Vermont Slate Historic date 

Preservation Officer 


Secretary. Venuont Agency date 

of Transportation 


I2A)0 
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APPKNDIXr 
(ArmpI Aclivilin 


ROADWAY 

1. Kclwbiliiation or«xistiiigpavt>Aii;iii aiHt'or applicaikm of new pavenicni onexiaiing 
travel lanes and existing leaved slunilders with sluHilder backing 

2. Sub-base iitpruvemenl limited to the depth ul'lhccxistmg sub-base, lur drainage 
purposes. 

3. Routine pavement maintenance such as crack lilling. 

4. Routine sign maintenance, such as in-kind replacement of damaged or down signs, 
and in-kiiHi replacement of signs, guardrails, lights, signals, curbs, sidewalks, 
shoulder hacking, and pavement markings at their existing locations. For projects not 
located in historic districts, minor modifications in sire, locutions, content, and 
material composition of these features are permitted and do not require review. 

5. Interstate pro)ecLs involving: (I) installation of guardrails to replace existing 
guardrails; (2> installation of new guardrails on existing shoulders; and (3) 
maintenance projects. iiK'luding coitstruciion of cross-vivers, on previously disturbed 
median strips. 

6. Convening existing drop inlets to traversable designs. 

7. Safely end treatments Isiandard flares) for guardrails. 

8. Installation ofnew guardrail on existing shoulders outside historic districts. 

9 . ln.stallauon of rumble strips on existing pavement. 


( UI VI R INANI)I)I rcilINCi 

I In kind replacement of 48' or smaller culverts not fitly years old, provided 
rcpiacctneni is confined to existing locations. In-kind replacemem shall mean 
construction ofa new facility suhsianiially the same in materials and siM. 

2. In kind replacement of 4^" or larger culverts not filly years old. provided a'placement 
is confined to existing locations, no temporary bridge or culvert is required, and no 
approach work is undertaken. In-kind replacement shall mean construction ofa new 
facility substantially the same in materials and si/c and in footprint. 

3. Rcesiahlisliment of existing ditches to original width. 


HRJlXil.S 

1. Washing, cleaning, and regular maintenance. 

2. In -kind repairs to ahulmenls w here no excavation is proposed. 

3 for bridges that are iku filly years old, rehabilitation of existing pavement and'or 
application ofnew pavement on bridge decks, replacement of membranes, and 
replacement of expumion joints, and teplacement'repair of failings where bridge is 
located outside a historic district. 

AIRPORTS 

12AIU 
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I Repaving ofexisling nuiway!). 

1 Repairing exiaiing less ihan 50 year old safety compttnenis including beacons on 
airport property as long as no new access is requireil 

3. In kind replacement or repair of existing beacons less Ihan 50 years old mrt on airport 
property as long as no new access is required. 

4. (feneral maintenance of existing airport facilities. 


RAII ROADS 

1. Installation of new KR signals and replacement’'repair of existing less than 50 year 
oldRR safety components. 

2. Resurfacing on railroad crossings. 

3. In-kind replacement of existing bolt connected KR tracks and wood ties. 


i:NtlAN(i:MHN1S 


I Installation of Bike Racks 

1 Maintenance and minor improvements to existing I'ark and Rides, exoepi lighting, 
wheiv iKt excavation will take place 

3. Modilication to concrete sidewalks and curb ranqts losatisly the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. 


LTIUTIKS 

1. Replacing'repairing existing underground utilities in kind and within existing footprint. 

2. Replacement and relocation of c.xisting utility poles between edge of sidewalk and 
road. 


I’RCXIiDLIRAI 

I. Minor changes to previously permitted projects where those changes fall under the 
exempt activity caiegoo' as described in this appendix. 


125)0 
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APPKNDIXI) 

KfislincS Itairwidr Proerammiilic Agreements 


1. Paving and Minnr Ilighuay I’rojcci I’rogiarrunaiic Agrcemcnl. executed Februarv 1. 
1W6 

Prugrtininuiic Agreenieiii ainung the Fedeial IliglMiiy Adniinislriiiiun, die V'ernunii 
Agency of franspitriaiion. iIh* VeniuKU Stale HisiofK lYeserv-aiioti OlTker. and Itie 
Advisory Council on Histone I’reservation regarding Paving and Minor Highway 
Projects. 


2 Histone Hndge t*roi!TaniiiialK Agmement. executed July 7, I99K 

I’rogrammaiic Agreement among the Federal Highway Administration, the Advisory 
Council on Historic Prescrvaiiocu the A'ennont Agency of Transp<vtauon. the Verirkwt 
Agency of Natural Kcstnirees, and the Vemioni Agency of C<>nimerec and Comniuniiy 
I>evelopnieni legarding iinpleineiitaiion ofa progiant involving historic bridges 


121111 


Statement of Hal Kassoff, Vice President, Parsons Brinckerhoff, on Behalf 
OF THE American Council of Engineering Companies 

Good morning. My name is Hal Kassoff. I am Vice President with the consulting 
engineering firm of Parsons Brinckerhoff. I am representing the 5,800 member firms 
of the American Council of Engineering Companies, where I chair the Transpor¬ 
tation Committee’s Subcommittee on Environmental Streamlining. I am also co¬ 
chair of the Planning and Environmental Working Group for the American Road 
and Transportation Builders Association’s TEA-2 Reauthorization Task Force. 
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Expediting project delivery is one of the premier issues for members of the trans¬ 
portation community. And those who are experienced in delivering surface transpor¬ 
tation projects will agree that the most difficult and time consuming challenge in¬ 
volves coping with what has become an overly arduous and time consuming environ¬ 
mental review process. 

Recently, those who oppose streamlining the transportation project environmental 
review and approval process have begun to argue that the process is not a signifi¬ 
cant cause of project delay—that funding constraints and mismanagement are the 
real problems. These arguments are a distortion of the reality that I have known 
for 18 years as planning director and then Administrator for the Maryland State 
Highway Administration, and for the past 5 years working on a national basis with 
Parsons Brinckerhoff. Environmental groups have, on occasion, candidly acknowl¬ 
edged that using the current process to delay projects that they oppose is key to 
meeting their objectives. 

In his testimony before this committee on April 29, 1999, Mr. Roy Kienitz, the 
then Executive Director of the Surface Transportation Policy Project said: 

“In the struggle between the proponents and opponents of a controversial project, 
the best an opponent can hope for is to delay things until the proponents change 
their minds or tire of the fight. It is the only option they have, and so they use 
it.” 

Mr. Kienitz went on to offer: 

“We think of the projects that navigate the Federal approval process as falling into 
two natural categories: first, those on which a consensus has been reached locally, 
and second, those where strong disagreement still exists . . . We believe that Fed¬ 
eral process reforms can be most effective in addressing the treatment of projects 
in the first category. There is no good reason for Federal approval to take years 
if there are no major disagreements over the project being proposed. These delays 
are the most needless of all, and are the easiest ones to attack.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a refreshing observation by Mr. Kienitz that underscores 
the fact that the process needs to be fixed. 

A recent study by FHWA has confirmed that the time required to process environ¬ 
mental documents for large projects has more than doubled over the past 20 to 30 
years. According to this report, in the 1970’s the average time for completion of en¬ 
vironmental impact statements was 2.2 years. This time period doubled to 4.4 years 
in the 1980’s and grew further to an average of 5.0 years in the 1990’s. Also of inter¬ 
est is that the average time grew by nearly 2 years when section 404 wetland per¬ 
mit issues come into play and the same occurred when section 4(f) historic preserva¬ 
tion or parkland avoidance issues are involved. 

And another recent study under the National Cooperative Highway Research Pro¬ 
gram (NCHRP) reported on a survey of more than 30 States who described their 
experiences with delays in satisfying environmental requirements for small, simple 
projects as well. According to this report, 63 percent of all DOTs responding to the 
survey reported experiencing environmental processing delays with preparation of 
categorical exclusions (CEs), and 81 percent reported similar delays involving envi¬ 
ronmental assessments (EAs). These delays triple average environmental review 
times from about 8 months to just under 2 years for CEs, and more than double 
these time periods from under 1.5 years to about 3.5 years for EAs. 

Some DOTs have extended their schedules to reflect these extremely long dura¬ 
tions—which can then give the misimpression that the environmental process is not 
taking an inordinately lengthy period of time. Other DOTs will simply not allocate 
funds to projects until environmental requirements have been met in order to avoid 
tying up and then delaying the utilization of critically important financial resources. 
In an ironic twist of reality, environmental activists can then claim that such 
projects are being delayed not by environmental requirements but by funding con¬ 
straints, when in fact the opposite is often the case. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, needless delay to transportation 
projects caused by environmental processing is widespread, and the opportunity is 
at hand to take positive action. Section 1309 of TEA-21 attempted to address the 
problem by calling upon the U.S. DOT and environmental resource agencies to coop¬ 
eratively implement streamlined procedures, including concurrent processing, adher¬ 
ence to deadlines and dispute resolution. The goal was to expedite project delivery 
by eliminating unnecessary delays and requiring timely resolution of conflicts with¬ 
out diminishing environmental protections. 

The last point—“without diminishing environmental protections”—is critically im¬ 
portant. Ten national environmental organizations recently joined in releasing a 
one-page document titled “Expediting Project Delivery Without Sacrificing Environ¬ 
mental Protection.” And while exception could be taken with a number of specific 
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points in the paper, the overall title is on the mark. In fact, we are not aware of 
anyone in the transportation community who would argue that environmental pro¬ 
tection should be sacrificed in order to expedite the project delivery process. This 
issue is not about weakening environmental protection. The issue is about imple¬ 
menting an improved process that expedites project delivery without sacrificing en¬ 
vironmental protection. 

There are some environmental groups who are interested in continuing a process 
that facilitates delay, or can be manipulated or challenged to cause delay, of project 
decisions with which they disagree. Those of us involved in delivering transportation 
project decisions are interested in a process that allows full public participation and 
ensures that only environmentally sound projects that meet the public and business 
demand for safe and efficient travel move forward. We also want a process, however, 
that is fair, certain, and comes to closure in what most people would consider a rea¬ 
sonable amount of time. 

We believe that Section 1309 needs a legislative “booster shot” in the form of a 
carefully balanced approach that reflects three basic components: 

(1) clarify expectations of both transportation and environmental agencies, 

(2) transform specific processes, and 

(3) hold both transportation and environmental agencies accountable for achieving 
positive results. 

(1) Clarify Expectations 

Congress should clearly define its expectations for expediting project delivery by 
articulating in clear and unmistakable language a balanced array of basic policy 
principles. Such clearly defined expectations will be of great value in guiding the 
actions of participants in the process. Attached to this testimony is a draft of 20 
such principles—10 that would apply to transportation agencies and 10 to environ¬ 
mental resource agencies. Taking just a few as examples, transportation agencies 
would be expected to advance projects that reflect environmental sensitivity as a 
priority. This will help lend substance and meaning to the philosophy of environ¬ 
mental stewardship which AASHTO and FHWA have been articulating and prac¬ 
ticing. At the same time, environmental agencies would be expected to recognize the 
economic, safety/health and mobility needs for transportation projects, and offer con¬ 
structive and problem solving ideas that respect their basic purpose. Environmental 
staffs would work with transportation agencies in a search for win/win outcomes. 

To fully appreciate how far the transportation community has come with respect 
to environmental stewardship, I commend to you the definition and goals as pre¬ 
sented by AASHTO in its Transportation Environmental Stewardship Program, 
which is also attached. One of the key points that AASHTO makes is that environ¬ 
mental stewardship is a voluntary commitment to go beyond the minimums re¬ 
quired by law. It can only succeed if States embrace the concept in their own unique 
ways. It cannot be standardized, nor can it be embodied in a new set of require¬ 
ments, without defeating the whole purpose of inducing a culture change that en¬ 
courages going beyond bare minimums. 

(2) Transform Processes 

Mr. Chairman, transformations of certain processes are essential if significant im¬ 
provements in expediting project delivery are to be achieved. Legislation is needed 
to ensure that these changes occur. They include the following: 

• US DOT Lead Agency Responsibilities: The US DOT must play a stronger lead 
agency role in advancing process improvements and in advocating responsible trans¬ 
portation projects. This can be achieved legislatively by clarifying DOT responsibil¬ 
ities in defining the purpose and need for transportation projects, in determining 
the legitimate range of transportation alternatives to be considered, in approving 
transportation related technical methodologies, in establishing and enforcing reason¬ 
able project schedules, including review and comment periods, and in orchestrating 
the involvement of appropriate agencies. 

• Streamlined Planning and Environmental Regulations: The US DOT should be 
directed to transform its planning and environmental regulatory approach from an 
overly complex and prescriptive framework to a more concise, flexible, performance- 
based combination of rulemaking and guidance that focuses on outcomes. Opportu¬ 
nities to integrate planning and environmental requirements should be offered, but 
not prescribed, and should be predicated on the notion that guidance derived from 
duly certified and valid long range transportation planning processes bearing upon 
such issues as transportation corridor purpose and need, mode selection, and range 
of alternatives will be acknowledged and have standing in subsequent environ¬ 
mental stages. Duplicative corridor studies that have no standing under NEPA 
should clearly be eliminated as a requirement. 
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• Section 4(f) Reform : Legislation is needed in addition to administrative actions 
that US DOT might advance to address Section 4(f) problems that have become a 
major source of delay. The needed reforms include: 

• Section 4(f) Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) designation to streamline 
those actions where impacts to 4(f) resources are determined to be insignificant 

• Integration of 4(f) alternatives as part of the NEPA process 

• Review of “feasibility” and “prudence” in a manner that permits weighing the 
balance and proportionality of diverse impacts 

• Satisfactory completion of the Section 106 Historic Preservation process for his¬ 
toric properties should suffice for 4(f) 

• Exclude 4(f) applicability to private properties unless they are National Historic 
Landmarks or fall under some form of legal protective covenant 

• Exclude the consideration of Interstate highways themselves as being historic 
and falling under Section 4(f) and 106 requirements 

• Decision/dispute Resolution Process: US DOT should be expected to implement 
a simplified, responsive and effective decision and dispute resolution process to be 
invoked at the request of a Governor and led by the Secretary or his designee. 

• Time Limits to Legal Challenges: A reasonable time limit should apply to the 
filing of legal actions that challenge the environmental process (90 days seems rea¬ 
sonable). 

• Delegation of Authority: US DOT and Eederal environmental resource agencies 
should be required to implement programs to delegate authority to willing and able 
State counterpart agencies for EA/EONSI and Categorical Exclusion projects, using 
a post-audit quality assurance process to ensure adherence to Federal requirements. 
Environmental agencies should conserve their limited resources to focus attention 
upon the relatively small number of projects that involve significant environmental 
issues. Various models exist for implementing the delegation process, such as Sec¬ 
tion 404 wetland permitting in New Jersey and Michigan, and Sectionl06 historic 
preservation procedures in Vermont. These have been described in a recently com¬ 
pleted AASHTO requested study funded under the NCHRP. 

(3) Hold Agencies Accountable 

• Annual Report: Congress should require annual reports on the progress that 
is being made to achieve a streamlined environmental review and approval process 
that does not weaken environmental protections. The report should include discus¬ 
sion of process changes and results. Results should be measured in two ways. 

• Milestone Durations: Similar to the recent report by FHWA on the time required 
to process EIS’s over the past 3 decades, a monitoring and reporting framework 
should be established to determine trends for time required in achieving key mile¬ 
stones, classified by type of project and type of environmental document 

• Interagency Cooperation: Building upon a prototype process being developed by 
the Gallup Organization under contract to FHWA, a peer review “report card” 
should be implemented to gauge the degree to which congressionally endorsed ex¬ 
pectations are, in fact, being fulfilled by individual transportation and environ¬ 
mental agencies. If done well, this approach can foster working relationships in 
which environmental stewardship as well as environmental streamlining will 
flourish. 

• Project Reports: Reports on a project basis should be filed by US DOT with 
Congress when certain milestone criteria have not been achieved (by a wide margin) 
and also in connection with designated transportation projects of national signifi¬ 
cance. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for fixing the environmental review and approval process 
is real. The problem has been building for decades. Solutions are needed now, or 
urgently needed projects will continue to be bogged down. The result will be lives 
lost, a weakened economy, less time with our families, fuel wasted, expensive and 
undependable delivery of freight, and increased air pollution. 

On behalf of the transportation community we would urge the committee to sup¬ 
port legislation that will address the problem in a meaningful and effective way. We 
believe that the objective articulated by the environmental community to “expedite 
project delivery without sacrificing environmental projection” is both laudable and 
achievable—but it will require a 3-pronged legislative approach that clarifies expec¬ 
tations, transforms processes, and holds agencies accountable to achieve success. 
Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
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ATTACHMENTS 

Expectations of Transportation Agencies in Expediting Project Delivery 

• Advance reasonable projects that reflect environmental sensitivity 

• Ensure that the purpose and need are well established and compelling 

• Consider alternatives that reflect environmental concerns 

• Treat environmental concerns on a par with transportation issues 

• Foster an open and interactive project development process 

• Encourage early involvement by environmental resource agencies 

• Keep unavoidable environmental impacts to a bare minimum 

• Develop context sensitive solutions with environmental agency as well as pub¬ 
lic involvement 

• Provide effective mitigation and reasonable enhancements to temper unavoid¬ 
able impacts 

• Adhere rigorously to environmental commitments and monitor effectiveness 
Expectations of Environmental Agencies in Expediting Project Delivery 

• Uphold and implement environmental laws and regulations 

• Recognize the need for environmentally sensitive transportation projects 

• Participate early and effectively in transportation project development 

• Demonstrate a spirit of cooperation 

• Offer constructive and problem-solving ideas that address purpose and need 

• Reflect a sense of urgency about meeting schedules 

• Implement concurrent processing and a performance approach to permitting 

• Apply clear and consistent interpretations of legal and regulatory requirements 

• Consider common sense, balance and proportionality consistent with legal and 
regulatory requirements 

• Avoid unnecessary duplication by sharing responsibilities with capable and 
willing State counterparts 

Environmental Stewardship Is: (AASHTO) 

• Improving environmental conditions and quality of life when possible, not just 
compl3ring with regulations 

• Careful management of environmental resources and values through partner¬ 
ships among public and private entities. 

• Attitude, ethics, and behavior by individuals. 

• Wise choices based on understanding consequences to natural, human-made, 
and social environment. 

• Fulfilling responsibilities as trustees of the environment for succeeding genera¬ 
tion, moving toward a cost-effective and environmentally sustainable future. 

• Integrating environmental values with partners within all transportation work 
as a “core business value”. 

Environmental Stewardship Works Toward: (AASHTO) 

• Agency-wide commitment to environmental excellence 

• Improved public and regulatory attitudes 

• Improved transportation programs and services 

• Achieving TEA-21 streamlining goals 

• Developing an environmental stewardship ethic 

• Overcoming barriers 


Statement of Charles Hales, Transit Planning Principal, HDR, Portland, 

Oregon 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Environment and Public Works. My 
name is Charles Hales. I am the Transit Planning Principal with the engineering 
firm of HDR in Portland, Oregon. HDR is a member of the American Council of En¬ 
gineering Companies, and supports their efforts to improve project delivery. I am 
pleased to testify today as a former elected official and as a principal of HDR. In 
both of those capacities, I have worked collaboratively with a broad coalition of envi¬ 
ronmental and smart growth organizations. Some of them have endorsed my testi¬ 
mony here today and have supplied supporting materials for the points I will make 
here; those include: The Surface Transportation Policy Project, Environmental De¬ 
fense, The Sierra Club, The National Coalition to Defend NEPA, Defenders of Wild¬ 
life and the Natural Resources Defense Council. 

Thank you for this opportunity to advise you on your work on Federal policy af¬ 
fecting transportation project delivery. In both my public service as Portland’s 
Transportation Commissioner and in my role now in the private sector, building 
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public works—particularly transportation projects—has been and is the focus of my 
work. 

Twelve years ago, I was working in the development and construction industry. 
In 1991, I made the decision to run and was elected to the office of Portland City 
Commissioner. I did so because I believed that Portland was about to experience a 
major wave of growth and change, and I wanted to help steer our course through 
the perils and opportunities that growth brings. As it turned out, I was correct in 
that prediction; Portland boomed in the 1990’s, and I was involved in the construc¬ 
tion of over $2 billion worth of infrastructure. I’m happy to report that we have 
grown well. Money Magazine and others share my opinion when they call us Amer¬ 
ica’s Most Livable City. 

My experience might prove instructive as you consider issues involved with the 
reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), 
and ideas for “streamlining” the planning process required under this law or the Na¬ 
tional Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). What we have found is a set of principles 
that have been validated in project after project: 

(1) Public works projects are “place-makers.” This is true whether the project is 
a highway, a transit line, a park, a community center, or a police station. To pre¬ 
tend otherwise is . . . well, to pretend. When we build a freeway interchange or 
light rail line, we exert a massive influence on the character and destiny of the land 
around the project. A lot of unlovely places have been created and a lot of infrastruc¬ 
ture money wasted by ignoring this principle. Suburban sprawl results from the 
compartmentalized, rather than the integrated approach to land use and develop¬ 
ment planning in one realm, while the provision of public works happens in another. 
In an era when infrastructure dollars are limited (actually, is there ever a time 
when this isn’t true?) and quality of life is the most important driver of local eco¬ 
nomic development, designing projects which support the “place” is the only prudent 
investment strategy for public funds. The alternative strategy, and one, which is far 
too common, is building public works projects, and letting the “place” spontaneously 
develop around them. Sprawl, congestion and other unintended consequences are 
the predictable result. 

(2) Land use planning must lead project engineering. The “purpose and need” 
stage of NEPA is applied common sense. Before we build a project, we need to ask 
what our goals are and how a proposed “improvement” will advance those goals. We 
need to honestly consider all the alternatives. We need to examine the consequences 
and side effects of the proposed improvement. If we don’t we will not leverage the 
benefit of the infrastructure investment as we should, and we will likely create 
problems that will be worse and more expensive to solve than the one that we just 
“solved.” The classic example of this phenomenon is the much-repeated fallacy of the 
past 50 years: expanding highways to alleviate traffic congestion. We don’t need to 
be subtle about this issue anymore: building highway capacity without integrating 
transportation planning and project design with regional and local land use plan¬ 
ning is counterproductive. 

Lewis Mumford warned us more than 50 years ago when he said, “Americans will 
soon have every facility for moving around the city, and no reason whatsoever to 
go there.” Transportation investments which serve a well-thought-out land use plan 
pay dividends; those which take an engineering-only approach cause terrible side- 
effects or at least, don’t perform very well or very long. My company summarizes 
the integrated approach in three words: community, mobility and environment. It 
is sound public policy to respect all three. 

(3) Bring all stakeholders and points of view to the table. As I mentioned, I’ve 
built a lot of infrastructure and now, as a principal with HDR, I look forward to 
being involved with building a lot more. For those projects to succeed, all who have 
a stake in them must inform their concept and design. The “good old days”, in which 
a Robert Moses in New York or in my State, a Glenn Jackson could locate and au¬ 
thorize a project by fiat, are gone. The public, with good cause, won’t stand for it. 
Similarly, Federal, State, regional and local agencies have their responsibilities 
under law, and they are bound to carry them out. 

An open, inclusive process of considering all the issues involved in a major infra¬ 
structure investment is legally, pragmatically, and politically required. 

The good news I have to report, Mr. Chairman, is that these principles are not 
simply lofty ideals.They are standard practice in my community, and as a result 
Portland is widely considered to be one of America’s most livable cities. 

My community’s experience shows that the best way to “streamline NEPA” is to 
go through the planning process right the first time and only once. We have made 
a sustained commitment to comprehensive land use and transportation planning. 
We work collaboratively to integrate the requirements and address the concerns of 
Federal and State regulatory agencies in our plans and projects. We then ask those 
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agencies to sign off early on purpose and need. We base our project priorities on 
the plans. We are thrifty in our expenditure of public moneys. We build transpor¬ 
tation projects on time and on budget. And our transit projects in particular out¬ 
perform their projections. 

Our experience allays some concerns about environmental review: 

(1) It is not my experience that environmental groups and NIMBY’s (not-in-my- 
back yard neighborhood groups) will exploit environmental review and tie needed 
projects up for years. If there is any place in America where this should be true, 
it is Portland, Oregon. Our State is loaded with environmentalists (remember the 
book “Ecotopia”?), and our city is populated with neighborhood activists. In fact, 
Portland actually goes so far as to provide funding and staff support for neighbor¬ 
hood associations and gives them a free land use appeal right for discretionary land 
use decisions. Some might expect this to be a recipe for paralysis. 

Yet the contrary is true. In the 10 years I served as a Portland City Commissioner 
and as Portland’s representative to the MPO for our region, we built dozens of major 
highway, transit, sewer, and water projects, and other major facilities. In almost no 
case . . . allow me to repeat that ... in almost no case have projects been held 
up by appeals, litigation or multiple trips through the NEPA process or though 
State or local review. I’m proud of that track record; I believe that I made good deci¬ 
sions. I must admit, though, that I was not infallible. Some appeals are meritorious; 
they are part of the checks and balances system, and their scrutiny accomplishes 
a legitimate purpose of these laws: avoiding bad projects, or reshaping them to be 
good ones. 

Similarly, in 10 years of rapid growth and dramatic change in the built landscape 
of my city, only citizen blocked a handful of private development projects in Port¬ 
land or neighborhood appeals. This paradox is explained by the fact that we have 
taken the coordination, public involvement and alternatives analysis goals of NEPA 
and TEA-21 to heart. We plan, we work for consensus, and we follow our plans. 
We are a case study that demonstrates that good administrative practice gets good 
treatment under the Federal requirements. We demonstrate that even in a city with 
Endangered Species swimming through its downtown. Federal and State agencies 
can reach agreement and construction of public works and private development can 
continue apace. 

(2) Environmental review does not need to hold up projects or add significantly 
to their costs. If my community’s citizens are “green,” they are also “tight.” Orego¬ 
nians are frugal, and expect frugality in public expenditure. In my experience, this 
expectation is more likely to be met with a truly good faith effort to follow these 
planning and alternatives analysis requirements. To borrow a popular phrase, plan¬ 
ning is expensive and time-consuming, but not compared to the alternative. 

(3) These laws and regulations don’t foster internecine warfare among public 
agencies; done right, environmental review reduces interagency conflict. The Oregon 
DOT, like most State DOTs, is still primarily a road and highway organization. The 
ODOT staff has, however, incorporated this planning-based approach in their work. 
They, in return, expect counties and municipalities to work collaboratively with 
them; for example, we are transitioning some former State highways located in 
urban areas into locally managed streets. These projects don’t require environ¬ 
mental review, but the cooperative working relationships forged in environmental 
review makes these other “win-win” agreements possible. 

Environmental review requirements, well integrated and well administered, help 
assure that good projects are advanced with public support, avoiding adverse im¬ 
pacts and mitigating unavoidable impacts. This translates into public acceptance 
and smoother permitting. Indeed, efforts to expedite project delivery are likely to 
fail and work against sound decisionmaking if they set arbitrary time limits, curtail 
public and judicial review, limit consideration of alternatives and determinations of 
project purpose and need, or allow use of project segmentation and analysis models 
insensitive to induced traffic and other indirect impacts. Such approaches are likely 
to spur increased conflict and reduced public support for transportation funding and 
programs. 

It’s not possible to mandate cooperation, consensus and trust. Trying to push 
projects forward by the means I just listed will fail because in a complex environ¬ 
ment like the design and permitting of a major public works project, cooperation, 
consensus and trust are necessities, not niceties. Likewise, it’s not possible to meas¬ 
ure a transportation project’s success on transportation or engineering terms alone, 
so evaluation measures, if the committee pursues them, should evaluate a project’s 
affect on a community’s goals and plans. Land use results—i.e. the places where 
Americans live their lives—are not a “secondary effect.” 
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When I was first contacted about testifying before your committee, I was reluctant 
to accept the invitation. I knew that the subject was streamlining the approval proc¬ 
ess for transportation projects, and that the committee would, necessarily, confer 
with experts on the specific language of Federal law and the regulations, both cur¬ 
rent and draft, which have been promulgated to implement these laws. My reticence 
was based on my understanding that I am not one of those experts and, more pow¬ 
erfully, that I have spent 10 years governing a growing city and building major in¬ 
frastructure projects without having to think much about NEPA or the planning re¬ 
quirements of TEA-21. 

That, ultimately, is my message and why I am here after all: if you take the com- 
monsense planning, coordination and public involvement requirements of these Fed¬ 
eral policies seriously, they don’t get in your way. If you are committed to the spirit 
of these laws, the particulars are relatively unimportant. And as a local or State 
official, your time is much better spent in genuine consensus-building and inte¬ 
grated planning than in complaining about the regulations or defending against cit¬ 
izen suits. Our experience is that if citizens participate in the planning process and 
have a clear buy-in and responsibility for commitment, there are few suits. The plan 
is the community’s plan. I should also emphasize that one does not need to adopt 
Portland’s approach, or anyone else’s; a community is free to plan its own future, 
not imitate anyone else’s approach in order to get these beneficial results. 

I’m not simply saying that if one plans, coordinates and communicates, the Fed¬ 
eral regulatory requirements are not so bad. The results can be better than that. 
A community which first, engages in real, comprehensive, and sustained land use 
planning, and which makes infrastructure decisions consistent with that plan, and 
conducts a genuine and genuinely open process of alternative analysis not only gets 
through the environmental review process with a minimum of difficulty; the people 
of this community own the results of the planning process and get to live in a better 
place. 

That is the opportunity that environmental review offers to States and localities. 
I hope that this committee, in its work on the next transportation bill, encourages 
us all to get serious about taking it. 

Thank you. I would be pleased to answer any questions. 

ATTACHMENTS: 

• Attachment 1, “Expediting Project Delivery Without Sacrificing Environmental 
Protection,” summarizes broadly supported principles for accomplishing improved 
project delivery and better environmental stewardship through better administra¬ 
tion of the planning and project review process. These principles are fully consistent 
with the approach we have followed to achieve success in Portland. 

• Attachment 2, “Questions and Answers About Environmental Streamlining,” 
provides important background on the debate over streamlining vs. stewardship and 
transportation project delivery, including information about sources of project delay 
identified by AASHTO and FHWA studies. 

• Attachment 3, “The Most Environmental Impact: Forests, Highways and Army 
Corps of Engineers,” shows the share of agencies issuing Environmental Impact 
Studies (EISs) by year and the trends in number of EISs filed each year. These 
charts show that transportation still accounts for a large share of projects that are 
so environmentally significant as to trigger a full EIS, but that the number of EISs 
filed is actually declining slightly overall. 

• Attachment 4, “Environmental Streamlining: Better Decisions from Integrated 
Transportation Plans/Reviews? Or Steam-rolling for Destructive New and Bigger 
Highways and Airports?,” summarizes key talking points developed by Environ¬ 
mental Defense to explicate the current public policy issues in this area and offering 
ideas for what streamlining should and should not seek to accomplish if it is to pro¬ 
tect the environment and expedite project delivery. These are principles that are 
highly consistent with our experience in Portland and I commend them to your at¬ 
tention. 

• Attachment 5, “Comments by Environmental Defense on Proposed Metropoli¬ 
tan Planning and NEPA Streamlining Rules,” provides important background on 
the statutory requirements for regional planning in TEA-21 and how these relate 
to NEPA requirements. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, and other elements of the 
Federal highway law that require consideration of the adverse effects of air pollu¬ 
tion prior to the approval of plans and specifications for a highway, as well as meas¬ 
ures to eliminate or minimize the adverse effects of air pollution. The approaches 
advocated in these comments are consistent with Portland’s efforts to integrate 
transportation, growth management, and air quality efforts. 
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• Attachment 6, “Letter to Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater from Rep. 
John Lewis and four other Members of Congress, December 2000”, calls for U.S. 
DOT to adopt a national mobility goal to measure the performance of metropolitan 
transportation system and ensure equal access to employment opportunities and 
public facilities through regional transportation plans and timely progress toward 
this goal through transportation improvement programs. Adoption of this goal would 
be consistent with making our communities better places to live, with greater trans¬ 
portation choices, with a transportation system that delivers effective performance 
for all citizens, fostering a sense of place and a sense of region built on access to 
opportunities. 

164 

Statement of Defenders of Wildlife, National Wildlife Federation and The 
Humane Society of the United States, Washington, DC. 

Our organizations submit the following testimony to the public record on behalf 
of our millions of members and supporters, who support strong environmental pro¬ 
tections as well as sustainable transportation solutions. 

There is no question that America’s transportation infrastructure is imperative to 
our mobility, productivity and success. However, it has also had significant impacts 
on ecosystems of the U.S. Four million miles of roadways in the U.S. cover an area 
approximately the size of the State of South Carolina, and impacts beyond the road 
surface extend to as much as 20 percent of the total land area. Unfortunately, roads 
have not always been planned wisely, leaving a destructive B and permanent B foot¬ 
print on landscapes and wildlife habitat. That is why it is imperative that transpor¬ 
tation decisions are made after careful consideration of not only the immediate need 
and purpose, but also the long term and cumulative effects. In addition, transpor¬ 
tation decisions cannot be made in a vacuum, but only after consultation with all 
stakeholders and interested parties. 

Our primary concern with environmental streamlining, as some have proposed it, 
is simple and transparent: the potential for weakening environmental considerations 
required by the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). NEPA is the foundation 
for environmental protection in this country, and is largely credited for the level of 
environmental quality we enjoy today. When the 91st Congress enacted NEPA, the 
intent was clearly to declare environmental protection a national priority B not to 
delay projects, or pit agency against agency. The NEPA review process was intended 
to ensure that the actions of Federal agencies reflect the nation’s dedication to envi¬ 
ronmental quality. It was not intended to be an assembly line of meaningless paper¬ 
work in pursuit of a mindless rubber-stamp approval. However, when agencies per¬ 
ceive the process as a nuisance, it not only contributes to the added costs and 
delays, it is an aberration of congressional design and a miscarriage of the trust and 
responsibility endowed upon these agencies by the American people. 

Rather than advocating solutions that would shortchange critically needed envi¬ 
ronmental reviews required by NEPA, we believe that administrative actions that 
have been adopted in response to streamlining provisions in TEA-21 are fundamen¬ 
tally working. Some State streamlining activities, including early involvement of 
natural resource agencies in highway planning, coordination with existing natural 
resource planning efforts and enhanced application of mitigation approaches, can 
further reduce project completion time and do so without the need for additional leg¬ 
islation. 

TEA-21’s Streamlining is Working 

Past streamlining debates resulted in the inclusion of an environmental stream¬ 
lining provision in the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 
This provision. Section 1309, mandates that the Department of Transportation 
(DOT) work to reduce delays in project delivery while maintaining environmental 
protection: AThe Secretary shall develop and implement a coordinated environ¬ 
mental review process for highway and mass transit projects.^ 

Since then, great strides have been made in expediting the environmental review 
process. A report to Congress by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) in 
February 2002 examined States’ efforts in carrying out Section 1309. The report 
found significant progress across the country, in particular that Athrough trial and 
error, innovation, testing, and early lessons learned, much of the transportation 
community has adopted a new way of thinking to get beyond the usual environ- 


iTransportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, Pub. L. No. 105—178, 191309. 
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mental process bottlenecks.^ Among other findings were that every State has adopt¬ 
ed or initiated a process for streamlining that clarifies, amends, or re-invents the 
project development process. Nearly half of the States (24) have focused their efforts 
on integrating planning and NEPA activities. Forty-one States have some level of 
delegated authority for historic resources permitting. 

Streamlining, as set out in TEA-21, is working. Improved project delivery is al¬ 
ready being realized, simply by improving the process. One measure of that achieve¬ 
ment, cited by FHWA, is that the length of time spent processing environmental 
documents has declined by 8 months between 1999 to 2001. 

Environmental Reviews Are Not Causing Most Project Delays 

There is no doubt that some transportation projects stretch far beyond their pro¬ 
jected timeframe for delivery. However, there is little evidence to suggest that envi¬ 
ronmental regulations are the cause of most project delays. Three new studies, from 
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 
and FHWA, quantify the impact that the NEPA process has had on transportation 
projects. The results of these studies call into question the complaints that environ¬ 
mental regulations are the source of delays, and provide further evidence that ef¬ 
forts to reduce review time are successfully under way. 

Federal Highway Administration published two reports on transportation project 
delay in late 2000. The first study examined 89 projects requiring an environmental 
impact statement (FIS) that have yet to complete the review process after five or 
more years. Contrary to popular belief, the most common reason for delay was lack 
of funding or low priority (32 percent), local controversy (16 percent), or the inherent 
complexity of the project (13 percent). These issues, as well as changing or expand¬ 
ing the scope of the project (8 percent) far outweigh environmental review as causes 
of project delay.3 

The second study, conducted by the Louis Berger Group, set out to establish a 
baseline of the len^h of time required to comply with the NEPA process. The study 
found that the average (mean) time required to complete the NEPA process was 
about 3.6 years. The median time was only 3 years B which in this case is a better 
indicator because of outliers in the sample. It is important to note that the time re¬ 
quired to complete the NEPA process is not necessarily additive to the project plan¬ 
ning and design process, and may be coincident with other phases of the project."*^ 

A third study, commissioned by AASHTO and conducted by the consulting firm 
TransTech Management, looked specifically at the causes of delay for projects re¬ 
ceiving a Categorical Exclusion or requiring an Environmental Assessment. Accord¬ 
ing to AASHTO’s survey of 32 State DOTs, the vast majority of transportation 
projects require only a Categorical Exclusion (CE). In fact, the AASHTO study found 
that fully 92 percent of environmental documents processed by State DOTs are CEs. 
Environmental assessments (EA) make up 7 percent, with Environmental Impact 
Statements (EIS) rounding out the sample at less than 2 percent.® 

Consideration of Natural Resources Can Expedite Projects 

We fully support efforts to reduce costly delays in transportation projects to the 
extent that they do not compromise environmental safeguards. We emphasize sev¬ 
eral measures which can expedite project delivery while enhancing natural resource 
conservation. Each of these measures is authorized in TEA-21, and many States are 
already taking advantage of the benefits. 

1. Early, continued, substantive and supported involvement by regulatory agencies 

Many projects are delayed because they are planned and designed before consulta¬ 
tion with regulatory agencies. If regulatory agencies are involved from the begin¬ 
ning, they can steer DOTs clear of problems early. We support the facilitation of 
agency representation at the early stages of project design. Early agency consulta¬ 
tions can identify decision points and potential conflicts before considerable time 
and resources have been committed to a particular plan of action which may later 
be discovered to be unacceptable or inconsistent with existing standards. 


^Federal Highway Admin., Highway and Transit Environmental Streamlining Progress Sum¬ 
mary (Feb. 2002). 

®FHWA. Reasons for EIS Project Delays. September 2000. 

'^The Louis Berger Group, Federal Highway Admin., Evaluating the Performance of Environ¬ 
mental Streamlining: Development of a NEPA Baseline for Measuring Continuous Performance 
( 2000 ). 

^American Ass’n of State Highway and Transp. Officials, Environmental Process Stream¬ 
lining: A Report on Delays Associated with States’ Categorical Exclusion and Environmental As¬ 
sessment Processes (Oct. 2000). 
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NEPA reviews are but one of many responsibilities of Federal land and resource 
management agencies. Delays are often the result of inadequate funding and under¬ 
staffed field offices. When agencies are fiscally restrained, their ability to respond 
to applicants’ requests is likewise restrained. TEA-21 significantly increased trans¬ 
portation funding, resulting in an increase in transportation projects requiring envi¬ 
ronmental review. TEA-21 did not, however, increase funding to the agencies 
charged with reviewing and permitting these projects. The experience of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) provides an excellent example. Between 1998 
and 2000, USFWS experienced a 77 percent increase in transportation project work¬ 
load. However, since 1994 the USFWS budget and personnel levels for transpor¬ 
tation technical assistance have increased only 1 percent. 

Section 1309 allows transportation funds to he used to reimburse permitting agen¬ 
cies for staff hours and expenses, so that these agencies can dedicate staff time to 
reviewing proposed road projects early on and in a timely manner. Such reimburse¬ 
ment is an efficient investment that prevents delays in project delivery and in¬ 
creases natural resource conservation. To date, several States have taken full ad¬ 
vantage of the reimbursement provision and are reaping the streamlining benefits 
of early, continued and supported involvement. 

2. Incorporate conservation into transportation planning 

Substantial progress can be made in reducing project delays by coordinating con¬ 
servation planning and transportation planning. Several States, including Florida 
and Massachusetts, have undertaken comprehensive wildlife conservation plans 
which identify the most important habitats for sustaining the full complement of 
species in the State into the future. Under the State Wildlife Grants program in the 
FY2002 Interior Appropriations Act, States are now receiving Federal funding that 
can be used to develop these State plans. State natural resource agencies are award¬ 
ed formula-based grants with the requirement that it complete a comprehensive 
wildlife conservation plan by 2005. Transportation plans and projects will have re¬ 
duced impacts on wildlife and proceed more smoothly if they take these conservation 
plans into account by avoiding impacts to ecologically important lands and directing 
mitigation funds to the preservation of those lands. 

Florida’s Efficient Transportation Decision-Making (ETDM) process is an example 
of coordination of conservation plans with transportation plans. ETDM was devel¬ 
oped as a streamlining program, in which transportation plans, very early on in the 
process, are evaluated in terms of their environmental impacts, including impacts 
to the State’s strategic habitat conservation areas. The ETDM system also enables 
more rapid permitting by moving the permitting to earlier stages of the process. 

3. Advance programmatic mitigation or conservation banking 

Better coordination of conservation plans and transportation plans can allow 
transportation agencies to avoid and minimize impacts to biodiversity. These con¬ 
servation plans can also inform mitigation efforts, when impacts to remaining nat¬ 
ural areas cannot be avoided. Current mitigation practice, however, is not only time- 
consuming and expensive for action agencies; it may not always provide the best re¬ 
turn for resource agencies. Most mitigation is done on an onsite, project-by-project 
basis, which often misses important indirect and cumulative impacts. On-site miti¬ 
gation is often necessary, hut project-by-project mitigation can result in isolated 
patches of protected land that are not ecologically viable and are more vulnerable 
to continued development. 

We support innovative efforts by State DOTs to conduct advance programmatic 
mitigation and conservation banking for endangered species. In these efforts. State 
DOTs acquire or “bank” large blocks of conservation lands, from which they can ex¬ 
tract conservation credits for those projects deemed to have negative environmental 
impacts. Mitigation funds are used most effectively when directed toward the acqui¬ 
sition of lands identified as ecologically important in State or eco-regional conserva¬ 
tion plans. We support wider use of conservation mitigation and banking as part 
of expediting project delivery, with appropriate regulations and guidance, and with 
assurances proper sequencing would not be compromised. We believe that this ap¬ 
proach will save DOTs considerable time and expense, while implementing State 
and ecoregional conservation goals. 

In closing, we reiterate that implementation of TEA-21 has largely resulted in 
faster project delivery and meaningful streamlining that still preserves environ¬ 
mental standards. Our points of emphasis above (early involvement, coordination 
with conservation planning, and advance mitigation) are all authorized and sup¬ 
ported in TEA-21. Major legislative changes in streamlining are not needed. Fi¬ 
nally, we urge the committee to embrace the reformative ideals of Section 1309 
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without losing sight of the original intent of NEPA: to protect and preserve our nat¬ 
ural heritage. 


Statement of the American Society of Civil Engineers 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) wishes to express its views on 
the environmental streamlining provisions in section 1309 of the Transportation Eq¬ 
uity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) and to recommend some simple adjustments 
to section 1309 to improve the functioning of the streamlining process, as well as 
the larger issue of project delivery related to surface transportation projects. 

ASCE was founded in 1852 and is the country’s oldest national civil engineering 
organization. It represents more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, 
government, industry, and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the 
science and profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a non-profit educational and 
professional society organized under Part 1.501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Service 
rules. 

As you know, Congress enacted section 1309 in 1998 to remove the procedural 
bottlenecks in the environmental review process for Federal-aid highway projects, 
many of which take years to complete. The Act directed the Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministration (FHWA) to issue new regulations to implement the streamlining pro¬ 
gram. The FHWA proposed regulations under section 1309 in May 2000. The regula¬ 
tions have not been made final as of this writing. 

ASCE opposed the FHWA’s streamlining regulations at the time that they were 
proposed. We believed then—and continue to believe—that the proposed regulations 
were faulty because they failed, at a minimum, to establish firm deadlines for the 
completion of the Federal portion of the transportation streamlining process and 
they appeared to clear the way for pilot projects in contravention of the intent of 
Congress. 

Because the FHWA has estimated that the environmental review process still 
averages approximately 5 years to complete, ASCE recommends that the committee 
provide more detailed guidance to the FHWA on the implementation of section 1309. 
Specifically, we urge the committee to add binding deadlines to the environmental 
review process. 

Additionally, ASCE considers section 1309 to be flawed because it does not require 
agencies other than the FHWA to comply with the Act’s streamlining requirements. 
This failure should be remedied in the reauthorization of TEA-21. 

ASCE advocates two important steps that government can take immediately that 
would profoundly enhance our ability to preserve and improve our infrastructure. 
First, revamp and simplify the regulatory regime affecting infrastructure planning 
and implementation to be less prescriptive and confining and more performance 
based and flexible. Second, reform the rules to be more concise, outcome oriented, 
plainly written, common sense oriented and, supplemented by best practice models 
that encourage continuous improvement. Specifically, ASCE supports concurrent re¬ 
views, and the designation of a lead agency to manage the process. 

Few will disagree that it takes too long to deliver major projects. Recent studies 
by FHWA have documented that the environmental process alone takes twice as 
long as it used to, due in large part to expanded environmental requirements. While 
major efforts are focused on speeding up that process, it is clear that there are other 
factors contributing to the extended timeframe required to navigate from early plan¬ 
ning to completion, a timeframe often measured in decades. 

With structural, safety and service issues spurring the need for renewing, replac¬ 
ing and expanding an aging infrastructure, the nation’s long-term economic vitality 
and quality of life will be affected by whether project planning, financing, and deliv¬ 
ery systems can keep up the necessary pace. 

It is clear that processes considered adequate over the past 50 years are inad¬ 
equate to meet the needs of the next half-century. And compounding the problem 
during a period of generally expanding financial resources has been a depletion of 
human resources as measured by numbers and experience within organizations re¬ 
sponsible for deployment. 

The answer lies in reinventing processes for planning, financing, and delivery of 
infrastructure, and doing so in a way that retains and builds upon vitally important 
and successful principles and practices. For example, improving the environmental 
review process cannot be at the expense of protecting and enhancing environmental 
quality. And streamlining project delivery cannot be at the price of weakening mar¬ 
ket forces or reducing competition. 
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Procurement ofAlE Services 

ASCE believes that the selection of professional engineers as prime consultants 
and subconsultants should result from competition based on the qualifications best 
suited to complete the work successfully. Cost of engineering services, while impor¬ 
tant and meriting careful negotiations and performance accountability, should be 
secondary to professional qualifications. 

Accordingly, ASCE supports qualifications-based selection (QBS) procedures such 
as those specified by the Brooks Architect-Engineers Act of 1972, 40 U.S.C. 541 et 
seq., and the American Bar Association’s Model Procurement Code for State and 
Local Governments for the engagement of engineering services. This process has 
withstood the test of time. 

Traditionally, Federal Government procurement procedures properly have empha¬ 
sized awarding contracts to the lowest bidder, or using price as a dominant factor. 
For many goods that the government purchases ? paper, office equipment, desks, 
even construction services ? this process serves the government and the taxpayer 
well. Specifications can he written, products can be inspected and tested, and safe¬ 
guards can be built in to assure saving money. 

Sometimes, however, agencies mistakenly assume professional architecture, engi¬ 
neering, surveying and mapping services fall into this category. Unfortunately, the 
assumption ignores the increase in costs to administer the preparation of detailed 
scopes of work and hid specifications, to evaluate numerous bids, and to remedy se¬ 
rious consequences of unprofessional A/E related services. 

Quality, therefore, should always he the primary focus in the competition for ar¬ 
chitectural, engineering and surveying and mapping procurement. Only after high- 
quality performance is ensured should the focus turn to the contract price. That is 
exactly what QBS provides. The Brooks A/E Act ensures that specialized skills and 
technologies are evaluated properly and are not overlooked. At the same time, the 
Act also ensures that small businesses are able to compete on an even basis with 
large A/E design firms. In this manner, the government benefits from direct control 
of both the quality of the services and the project’s development. 

The Brooks A/E Act applies to the acquisition of all architectural and engineering 
services, including services of an architectural or an engineering nature that are 
logically and justifiably to be performed by architects or engineers. The language 
of the Brooks Act governs the broadest range of A/E design services, i.e., any that 
are performed by architects or engineers and those that may be. Nothing in the Act 
limits or restricts the application of QBS procedures to some architectural or engi¬ 
neering services while exempting others. 

The use of negotiated procedures directs the focus of procurement activity where 
it should he, on the quality of the professional A/E services specifically suited to a 
given contract. 

All competitors must submit their qualifications to the procuring agency; the 
agency assesses the relative expertise of the competing firms; and the most qualified 
firm is selected for the particular procurement. Such procedures produce a more cost 
effective design, map and related professional service than can be achieved under 
price bidding procedures. 

The qualifications-based selection law was codified to protect the interest of tax¬ 
payers. It is Federal law because over the life of a project, engineering-related serv¬ 
ices account for less than one-half of 1 percent of total costs. Yet these important 
services play a major role in determining the other 99.5 percent of the project’s “life 
cycle costs,” such as construction, operation, and maintenance. 

This process has been so successful at the Federal level that it is recommended 
by the American Bar Association in its model procurement code for State and local 
government. Forty-two States have enacted their own qualifications-based selection 
laws for architecture, engineering, surveying and mapping services based on the 
Federal model. Others use it as a standard procedure. Today, no State has a specific 
law requiring bidding of these services. 

For design build procurement, ASCE strongly supports the use of the two-phase 
competitive source-selection process required by the Federal Acquisition Reform Act 
of 1996, 41 U.S.C. 253m, for design-build contracts awarded by government agen¬ 
cies. The design-build team must be selected using the modified QBS criteria speci¬ 
fied by the Act. 

Expedited Project Delivery 

If we are to meet the needs of a future where infrastructure investments and im¬ 
provements are increasingly large and complex, where requirements are more di¬ 
verse, where time is of the essence, then it is essential to continue to improve and 
expand creative and innovative approaches that provide the broadest array of nec¬ 
essary tools. It is essential that future legislation and policies be supportive of this 
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goal. Alternative delivery systems such as fast-tracking, design/build, CM/GC and 
program management have taken root, again where large-scale projects and pro¬ 
grams exceeded the capability or effectiveness of established processes. 

Thank you for considering our views. If ASCE can be of any assistance to the com¬ 
mittee in the debate over section 1309 or other aspects of the reauthorization of 
TEA-21, please do not hesitate to contact Brian Pallasch, Director of Government 
Relations, in our Washington Office at (202) 789-2200 or by e-mail at 
<pallasch#asce. org>. 
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The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) wishes to express its views on 
the environmental streamlining provisions in section 1309 of the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21*' Century (TEA-21) and to recommend some simple adjustments to 
section 1309 to Improve the functioning of the streamlining process, as well as the 
larger issue of project delivery related to surface transportation projects. 

ASCE was founded In 1852 and is the country's oldest national dvil engineering 
organization. It represents more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, 
government, industry, and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the 
science and profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a non-profit educational and 
professional society organized under Part 1.501(cM3) of the Internal Revenue Service 
oiles. 


As you know. Congress enacted section 1309 In 1998 to remove the procedural 
bottlenecks in the environmental review process for federal-aid highway projects, many 
of which take years to complete. The Act directed the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) to issue new regulations to Implement the streamlining program. The FHWA 
proposed regulations under section 1309 in May 2000. The regulations have not been 
made final as of this writing. 

ASCE opposed the FHWA’s streamlining regulations at the time that they were 
proposed. We believed then - and continue to believe - that the proposed regulations 
were faulty because they failed, at a minimum, to establish firm deadlines for the 
completion of the federal portion of the transportation streamlining process and they 
appeared to clear the way for pilot projects in contravention of the intent of Congress. 

Because the FHWA has estimated that the environmental review process still 
averages approximately five years to complete, ASCE recommends that the Committee 
provide more detailed guidance to the FHWA on the implementation of section 1309. 
Specifically, we urge the Committee to add binding deadlines to the environmental 
review process. 
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Additionally. ASCE considers section 1309 to be flawed because it does not 
require agencies other than the FHWA to comply with the Act's streamlining 
requirements. This failure should be remedied in the reauthorizatkxi of TEA-21. 

ASCE advocates two important steps that government can take immediately that 
would profoundly enhance our ability to preserve and improve our infrastructure. First, 
revamp ar>d simplify the regulatory regime affecting infrastructure planning and 
implementation to be less prescriptive and confining and more performance based and 
flexible. Second, reform the rules to be more concise, outcome oriented, plainly written, 
common sense oriented and. supplemented by best practice models that encourage 
continuous improvement. Specifically. ASCE supports concurrent reviews, and the 
designation of a lead agency to manage the process. 

Few will disagree that it takes too long to deliver major projects. Recent studies 
by FHWA have documented that the environmental process alone takes twice as long 
as it used to, due in large part to expanded environmental requirements. While major 
efforts are focused on speeding up that process, it is dear that there are other factors 
contributing to the extended time frame required to navigate from early planning to 
completion, a time frame often measured in decades. 

With structural, safety and service issues spurring the need for renewing, 
repladng and expanding an aging infrastructure, the nation's long-term economic vitality 
and quality of life will be affected by whether project planning, financing, and delivery 
systems can keep up the necessary pace. 

It is clear that processes considered adequate over the past 50 years are 
inadequate to meet the needs of the next half-century. AtkJ compounding the problem 
during a period of generally expanding financial resources has been a depletion of 
human resources as measured by numbers and experience within organizations 
responsible for deployment. 

The answer lies in reinventing processes for planning, financing, and delivery of 
infrastructure, and doing so in a way that retains and builds upon vitally important and 
successful principles and practices. For example, improving the environmental review 
process cannot be at the expense of protecting and enhancing environmental quality. 
And streamlining project delivery cannot be at the price of weakening market forces or 
reducing competition. 

Procurement of A/E Services 

ASCE believes that the selection of professional engineers as prime consultants 
and subconsultants should result from competition based on the qualifications best 
suited to comii^ete the work successfully. Cost of engineering services, while important 
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and meriting careful negotiations and performance accountability, should be secondary 
to professional qualifications. 

Accordingly. ASCE supports quallfications-based selection (QBS) procedures 
such as those specified by the Brooks Architect-Engineers Act of 1972. 40 U.S.C. 541 
ef seq., and the American Bar Association's Model Procurement Code for State and 
Local Governments for the engagement of engineering services. This process has 
withstood the test of time. 

Traditionally, federal government procurement procedures properly have 
emphasized awarding contracts to the lowest bidder, or using price as a dominant 
factor. For many goods that the government purchases 7 paper, office equipment, 
desks, even construction services 7 this process serves the government and the 
taxpayer well. Specifications can be written, products can be Inspected and tested, and 
safeguards can be built in to assure saving money. 

Sometimes, however, agencies mistakenly assume professional architecture, 
engineering, surveying and mapping services fall into this category. Unfortunately, the 
assumption ignores the Increase In costs to administer the preparation of detailed 
scopes of work and bid specifications, to evaluate numerous bids, and to remedy 
serious consequences of unprofessional A/E related services. 

Quality, therefore, should always be the primary focus in the competition for 
architectural, engineering and surveying and mapping procurement. Only after high- 
quality performance is ensured should the focus turn to the contract price. That is 
exactly what QBS provides. The Brooks A/E Act ensures that specialized skills and 
technologies are evaluated properly and are not overlooked. At the same time, the Act 
also ensures that small businesses are able to compete on an even basis with large A/E 
design firms. In this manner, the government benefits fom direct control of both the 
quality of the services and the project's development. 

The Brooks /\/E Act applies to the acquisition of all architectural and engineering 
services, including services of an architectural or an engineering nature that are 
logically and justifiably to be performed by architects or engineers. The language of the 
Brooks Act governs the broadest range of A/E design services, i.e., any that are 
performed by architects or engineers and those that may be. Nothing in the Act limits or 
restricts the application of QBS procedures to some architectural or engineering 
services while exempting others- 

The use of negotiated procedures directs the focus of procurement activity where 
it should be. on the quality of the professional A/E servces specifically suited to a given 
contract. 
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All competitors must submit their qualifications to the procuring agency; the 
agency assesses the relative expertise of the competing firms; and the most qualified 
firm Is selected for the particular procurement. Such procedures produce a more cost 
effective design, map and reiated professional service than can be achieved under price 
bidding procedures 

The qualifications-based selection law was codified to protect the interest of 
taxpayers. It is federal law because over the life of a project, engineering-related 
services account for less than one- half of one percent of total costs. Yet these 
important services play a major role In determining the other 99.5 percent of the 
project's "life cycle costs," such as construction, operation, and maintenance. 

This process has been so successful at the federal level that It Is recommended 
by the American Bar Association in its model procurement code for state and local 
government. Forty-two states have enacted their own quallfications-based selection 
laws for architecture, engineering, surveying and mapping services based on the federal 
model. Others use it as a standard pwocedure Today, no state has a specific law 
requiring bidding of these services. 

For design build procurement, ASCE strongly supports the use of the two-phase 
competitive source-selection process required by the Federal Acquisition Reform Act of 
1996, 41 U.S.C. 253m. for design-build contracts awarded by government agencies. 
The design-build team must be selected using the modified QBS criteria specified by 
the Act. 

Expedited Project Delivery 

If we are to meet the needs of a future where Infrastructure Investments and 
Improvements are increasingly large and complex, where requirements are more 
diverse, where time is of the essence, then It Is essential to continue to Improve and 
expand creative and innovative approaches that provide the broadest array of 
necessary tools. It is essential that future legislation and policies be supportive of this 
goal. Alternative delivery systems such as fast-tracking, design/build, CM/GC and 
program management have taken root, again where large-scale projects and programs 
exceeded the capability or effectiveness of estabished processes. 

Thank you for considering our views. If ASCE can be of any assistance to the 
Committee In the debate over section 1309 or other aspects of the reauthorization of 
TEA-21, please do not hesitate to contact Brian Pallasch, Director of Government 
Relations, in our Washington Office at (202) 789-2200 or by e-mail at 
boallasch(S)asce.ora . 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m., Hon. 
Max Baucus (chairman of the Committee on Finance) and Hon. 
James M. Jeffords (chairman of the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works) presiding. 

INNOVATIVE FINANCING: BEYOND THE HIGHWAY TRUST 

FUND 

Present for the Committee on Environment and Public Works: 
Senators Jeffords, Reid, Inhofe and Crapo. 

Present for the Committee on Finance: Senator Baucus. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MAX BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. The joint hearing of the Finance Committee 
and the Environment and Public Works Committee will come to 
hearing. 

This is a unique and quite possibly historic occasion because the 
Environment and Public Works Committee and the Finance Com¬ 
mittee are holding a joint hearing in the Finance Committee hear¬ 
ing room, chaired by the chairman of the Environment and Public 
Works Committee. I am sure that all historians will note this. It 
surely will be recorded as a major moment in history. 

Senator Jeffords. If you hear a rumbling up there, let me know. 

Senator Baucus. But at the very least, I welcome everyone. I will 
make an opening statement, then turn the hearing over to Chair¬ 
man Jeffords, who will chair the joint hearing. 

First, as a member of this committee and also Environment and 
Public Works Committee, I have spent a lot of time working on 
highway issues and financing highway programs because highways 
are just so important to the State of Montana. 

This joint hearing, clearly, is one that recognizes the joint inter¬ 
ests between the two committees: providing the funds to the Fi¬ 
nance Committee for a highway program—the trust fund; and sec¬ 
ond, the authorization of programs by Environment and Public 
Works Committee, deciding which projects will be built and main¬ 
tained over the life of the authorization law. 

( 1001 ) 
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I was also privileged to be a co-author of TEA-21, with Senators 
Warner, Chafee, Byrd, and Graham. There are many others, also, 
who helped to make it a successful bill. 

It was a time, frankly, where we all worked very well together. 
I expect the same camaraderie and relationship to prevail among 
the principal members of the Environment and Public Works Com¬ 
mittee again this year. 

I am especially pleased that Senator Grassley, the Ranking 
Member of the Einance Committee, has also shown such a great in¬ 
terest in these issues. He, too, will play a very important role dur¬ 
ing TEA-21 reauthorization. 

The Einance Committee recently held a hearing that explained 
how the Highway Trust Eund is structured to provide funding for 
our highway system. We heard testimony that was quite inter¬ 
esting. The testimony focused on the projections for trust fund in¬ 
come over the next 10 years. 

As successful as the trust fund has been, unfortunately our 
transportation needs far outweigh the resources. In fact, I remem¬ 
ber the Department of Transportation mentioning—this has been 
the case over many years—how the needs of our country in devel¬ 
oping our highway program provide only about half of the funds 
that are available about 50 percent. My guess is, that figure is not 
going to get any better in the future. 

Today’s hearing is intended to discover how we can get additional 
financing beyond the trust fund for our highway program. We are 
looking at additional means to finance the ordinary way—that is, 
the gasoline tax and fuel taxes that the users pay to the trust 
fund—in order to meet our Nation’s needs. 

In recent years, there has been increased recognition of the 
greater importance of our highways to our country. As we prepare 
to reauthorize the highway program next year, the big question for 
Congress will be how to increase the level of investment for the 
benefit of us all. 

Earlier this year. Senator Crapo and I introduced bipartisan leg¬ 
islation with 12 co-sponsors, S. 2678, the MEGA-TRIJST Act, for 
Maximum Economic Growth for America through the Highway 
Trust Eund. 

This bill laid out some ways to increase investment in the high¬ 
way program without raising taxes. That legislation would allow 
the trust fund to be properly credited with taxes either paid or 
foregone with respect to gasohol consumption. 

We would also reinstate the principal that the highway and mass 
transit accounts of the Highway Trust Eund should be credited 
with the interest on their respective balances. 

As we all know now, the general fund does not go back to the 
respective balances of those two programs. I think that change is 
very important. 

But we must also continue to work out additional ways to enable 
a stronger level of highway investment. Next week, I will introduce 
the MEGA-INNOVATE, Maximum Economic Growth for America 
through Innovative Einancing. I do not know where in the world 
we got that name. 

Under this legislation, the Secretary of the Treasury would sell 
bonds, with the proceeds being placed in the highway account of 
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the Highway Trust Fund. The Treasury would be responsible for 
the principal and the interest. The bond proceeds would enable the 
basic highway program to grow. It would help the citizens of every 
State. 

The administration of this initiative would be simple. No new 
structure is required. It is a new idea that does not raise taxes, but 
would advance our national interest in a strong highway program. 

As this is a new idea for highways, the bill introduces this con¬ 
cept at a very modest level, in the range of $3 billion annually in 
bond sales. 

However, when combined with the provisions of the Trust Act 
and the continuation of current resources of revenue, this legisla¬ 
tion should enable the highway program to achieve an obligation 
level of approximately $41 to $42 billion by fiscal 2009. 

Many other elected officials and organizations have shown inter¬ 
est in both of these acts, and I would like to enter their statements 
into the record. 

Senator Jeffords. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Grassley follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Charles Grassley, U.S. Senator from the State of Iowa 

I would like to thank Chairmen Baucus and Jeffords for scheduling this joint 
hearing between the Senate Finance Committee and the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee. We are here to examine issues of highway finance in an¬ 
ticipation, of the reauthorization of TEA-21. As Senator Baucus indicated, hoth com¬ 
mittees have an interest in providing adequate funding for our nation’s transpor¬ 
tation system whether it be through the traditional fuel tax regime or through other 
tax-based financing mechanisms. As I noted in our first hearing on the highway 
trust fund reauthorization in May, transportation issues are very important to Iowa. 
Accordingly, I look forward to working with Senators Baucus, Jeffords, and Smith 
in reauthorizing TEA-21 during the next Congress. 

On May 9, the Finance Committee held its first hearing to begin evaluating the 
future health of the Highway Trust Fund. In that hearing, we focused largely on 
the flow of taxes into the trust fund and the continued ability of the highway trust 
fund to support transportation needs under reauthorized TEA-21. 

We also began talking about the impact that alternative vehicles and alternative 
fuel sources will have on the trust fund in the years ahead. Finally, we began to 
consider how we would maintain the existing levels of trust revenue for transpor¬ 
tation demands without raising taxes. 

Today, we will not focus on trust fund revenue. Instead, we will shift our atten¬ 
tion to various financing mechanisms that will supplement transportation needs be¬ 
yond the dedicated revenues in the trust fund. 

Historically, issuing State and local bonds (which are exempt from Federal tax¬ 
ation) was the principal way States raised capital for transportation needs in excess 
of those currently available with highway trust fund resources. While this works 
well in some States, some including Iowa have decided against using bonds to fi¬ 
nance infrastructure projects while others are constitutionally prohibited from doing 
so. 

During the reauthorization of TEA-21, a concerted effort was made to begin using 
Federal resources to encourage private investment in transportation projects. Dur¬ 
ing the reauthorization, the drafters also attempted to expand and make more flexi¬ 
ble the resources available to State transportation departments. A number of pilot 
programs were established to achieve those goals including (i) TIFIA Funding 
(named for the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act), (ii) SIBs 
(State Infrastructure Banks), (iii) GARVEES (Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles), 
and GANS (Transit Grant Anticipation Notes). Because many of these programs 
rely on State borrowing, they are not viable solutions for all States. In other cir¬ 
cumstances, the programs may not have worked as intended. 

Iowa, for example, is in the process of closing out its State infrastructure bank. 
Without the ability to use State and local bonds to increase SIB funding, it was dif¬ 
ficult for Iowa to effectively use the concept. In addition, several shortline and re¬ 
gional railroads in my State have tried to use the railroad infrastructure fund ad- 
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ministered by the Federal railroad administration. The application process is ex¬ 
tremely cumbersome and prevents many railroads from even considering the option. 
Those who have applied have had difficulty coming up with the required credit risk 
premium to access funds. The role of the State DOT in these projects has been lim¬ 
ited to moral support—a problem that should clearly be fixed. 

Evaluating the successes and failures of previously authorized programs is an im¬ 
portant first step in the reauthorization process. I look forward to hearing from the 
witnesses today on how we may improve and further refine existing programs. We 
should particularly examine programs that involve public-private partnerships such 
as TIFIA. Many of the witnesses have commented on the operation of these pro¬ 
grams in their testimony, and at least one of our witnesses has suggested program 
modifications. These types of comments are highly instructive, and I look forward 
to hearing additional witness views on these issues. 

As we move into reauthorization, I know we will want to maintain the important 
goals of stretching available resources and inducing private investment into the 
transportation sector. This hearing should help us evaluate alternative financing 
mechanisms for achieving those goals. Specifically, I look forward to learning more 
about the bond proposals offered by the American Association of Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) and Senator Baucus. Because these ideas are 
new to the transportation sector, we will want to consider carefully the details of 
those proposals. With respect to each new proposal, I would like to further consider 
whether additional funds should be raised for State apportionment (program fi¬ 
nance) or, for the benefit of specific projects (project-finance). In addition, I would 
like to further consider whether leveraged funds should be retired using tax- 
arbitraged escrow funds, repayments from the general fund, or project-specific rev¬ 
enue sources. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate that I look forward to working with my col¬ 
leagues on the reauthorization of TEA-21. I am anxious to hear from the witnesses 
on how to most effectively finance the important needs of our highway transpor¬ 
tation system. Thank you, Mr. Chairmen. 

Senator Baucus. Concerning other statements for the record, the 
first, is from the Departments of Transportation from the following 
five States: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, endorsing hoth the MEGA-TRUST and my forthcoming 
hond proposal. Second, a statement from the American Highway 
Users Alliance, also indicating support for hoth measures. 

I very much appreciate the support of these groups, as well as 
the support of others, for these two important initiatives. A well- 
funded highway program is certainly essential to the economic fu¬ 
ture of each of our States. I look forward to working with my col¬ 
leagues on these measures, and on other ways to help our citizens 
benefit from increased levels of highway investment. 

I also look forward to hearing additional proposals on alternative 
means to finance the Nation’s surface transportation program. The 
more we can get the private sector involved and the more we can 
leverage funds, the better we will be able to meet our transpor¬ 
tation needs. 

[Additional statements submitted for the record appear at the 
end of the hearing record.] 

Senator Baucus. I would now like to turn the hearing over to my 
good friend, Jim Jeffords from Vermont, who will chair the joint 
hearing. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Senator Baucus. I appreciate the 
opportunity to sit in your seat here. We work very closely together 
on both committees, and you are doing an excellent job on the Fi¬ 
nance Committee. It is appreciated, your hard work that brings us 
here today. 
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I am pleased this morning to join in this hearing on a very, very 
important subject. Today, we will focus on money, a key to the fu¬ 
ture of America’s transportation system. 

By some accounts, the annual level of investment needed to just 
maintain our transportation system is nearly $110 billion per year. 
Our current national program falls well short of that figure. 

Over the last 50 years in our successful campaign to develop the 
Eisenhower Interstate Highway system, we have used Federal 
grants to States in a pay-as-you-go program to build our national 
system. Today, that system is essentially complete. 

We are in a post-interstate era. Our Federal aid programs now 
focus, appropriately, on maintaining, operating, and enhancing the 
highway asset that we have built. But this Federal/State partner¬ 
ship is now being overwhelmed by just its asset management re¬ 
sponsibility. Unless we adapt, I foresee a continuing deterioration 
of our transportation system. 

We are a Nation with unlimited potential and boundless possi¬ 
bility. That spirit has propelled a range of achievement unparal¬ 
leled anywhere else in this world. Our renewal of America’s trans¬ 
portation program must reflect this national heritage in meeting 
the needs of the next generation. 

It should be as bold as President Eisenhower’s vision was in its 
time. Our vision should not be hobbled by artificial constraints or 
narrow thinking which would permit other nations to gain competi¬ 
tive advantages over us. To fully compete in the world markets and 
to offer all American families and businesses the full range of prod¬ 
ucts in international commerce, we need strategic investment in 
key new facilities, while reinvesting in those already built. 

We have explored options to increase revenues to the highway 
fund in previous hearings. I will consider all options for growing 
the trust fund. But today we will look beyond the Highway Trust 
Fund, beyond the grant and aid programs, and beyond the Federal/ 
State partnership. 

We will hear today from two distinguished panels on a topic that 
has been referred to in the last 10 years as innovative financing. 
We will look at the role of revenue streams, private capital, special- 
purpose entities, and intermodal facilities in meeting the needs of 
the next generation. But this is not innovative, radical, or even 
new. In fact, what we will explore today is really the pre-interstate 
approach to financing roads and bridges. It is the standard way 
that our free enterprise system creates our means of production 
through private capital and return on investment. 

I am pleased that Councilwoman Hahn from Los Angeles is here 
to discuss a pioneering effort in modern transportation finance, the 
Alameda Corridor. This prototype project is intermodal in its na¬ 
ture, provides both freight and passenger benefits, draws on new 
revenues to retire debt, and is sponsored by a special-purpose dis¬ 
trict. 

In my home State of Vermont, we have utilized a finance pro¬ 
gram called a State Infrastructure Bank, or a SIB. A SIB is a re¬ 
volving fund mechanism for financing a wide variety of highway 
and transit projects through loans and credit enhancement. 
Vermont has taken hundreds of fuel delivery trucks off our roads 
by financing bulk storage facilities in key rail yards. 
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Other States have used this mechanism, and others, to provide 
early project financing. In the State of South Carolina, a variety of 
finance techniques, coupled with public/private partnerships, has 
resulted in the construction of 27 years’ worth of projects in a 7- 
year timeframe. 

On a smaller scale, the State of Delaware has joined with the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad to renovate historic Shellpot Bridge, 
with the railroad retiring the project’s cost over time through fees 
on its rail cars. 

What we will discuss today is a complement to our traditional 
programs, not a replacement. Private capital represents a realistic 
means to expand our buying capacity. The key is revenue streams. 

When a project is supported by dedicated revenues, whether it is 
tied directly to the use of the facility as in the case of Alameda or 
Shellpot Bridge, or simply earmarked from more general sources 
such as property rentals or operating revenues, then the project 
can retire debt. 

The freight community particularly will benefit from expanded 
use of financing. Today’s freight interests are frustrated by their 
inability to compete when projects are ranked at the State and 
NPO level. 

Through its capacity to generate revenue, the freight sector can 
essentially create its own program. This will also reduce demand 
on the traditional Federal aid grant program. 

Let me close by suggesting a vision for transportation finance. In 
the future, every responsible fund manager, both here and globally, 
will have a fraction of his or her portfolio invested in U.S. transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure. They will do so with confidence in the invest¬ 
ment and the bold Nation it supports. Over the next few hours, I 
will listen for ways to make this vision a reality. Thank you. 

Now we turn to the hearing, the best parts of it. I would turn, 
also, to the Senator from Nevada for any statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE NEVADA 

Senator Reid. I thank you and Chairman Baucus. I commend 
both of you for holding this joint hearing. It is so important. I am 
thankful also, of course, that Ranking Members Smith and Grass- 
ley have agreed to do this. 

We are authorizing TEA-21 the legislation to address our Na¬ 
tion’s infrastructure needs is a big job, an important job, and one 
that will take the cooperation of more than one committee. 

Early this month, the Subcommittee on Transportation, Infra¬ 
structure, and Nuclear Safety conducted a joint hearing on freight 
issues with Senator Breaux’s Commerce Subcommittee. We need 
more cooperation between committees involved in reauthorizing 
TEA-21. 

We have to work together to ensure that our significant diverse 
transportation needs are addressed. Our highways, transit system, 
and railways are too important to our economic well-being and 
quality of life to ignore. 

I look forward to working with the Finance Committee and other 
committees to see if we can adequately address our transportation 
needs. We are nearing the completion of the Environment and Pub- 
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lie Works Committee’s year-long series of 14 hearings and 
symposia addressing the critical issues related to reauthorization. 
It is appropriate that our final two scheduled hearings focus on 
funding issues. 

As we have been told today, we will review opportunities for in¬ 
novative financing. On Monday, the Transportation Subcommittee 
will examine the state of the infrastructure and the funding nec¬ 
essary to maintain and improve our Nation’s highway system. 

The State of Nevada has been a leader in the field of innovative 
financing and has aggressively sought to leverage private invest¬ 
ment through existing Federal financing programs. 

For example, the project that should have taken place 100 years 
ago, the Reno Transportation Rail Access Corridor, RTRAC, is 
seeking to use $70 million in loans under TIFIA to leverage $200 
million in State, local, and private funding to build a below-grade 
rail transportation corridor. This project will increase safety and 
reduce traffic congestion by eliminating 10 at-grade rail crossings. 
That is important, of course. 

The Las Vegas monorail project is seeking a $120 million TIFIA 
loan to bridge the gap between Federal, State, local, and private fi¬ 
nancing to build Phase II of what will eventually be an 18-mile re¬ 
gional rail transit system. 

Finally, the State is expediting the critical Hoover Dam Bypass— 
and we are working with the State of Arizona on this—by using a 
bonding mechanism similar to the GARVEE bonds to allow con¬ 
struction to proceed before Federal funding is completed. 

Each of these vital highway transit rail projects were made pos¬ 
sible by innovative financing opportunities provided by the Federal 
Government. In the future, we hope to creatively use new, innova¬ 
tive financing tools to bridge the gap between public and private 
investment to build a high-speed magnetic levitation train between 
Southern California and Las Vegas. 

There is no question that innovative financing must be a critical 
component of next year’s transportation bill. We should encourage 
new public/private partnerships and focus on where Federal re¬ 
sources can creatively be used to leverage State, local, and private 
investment for critical highway transit and rail projects. 

Let me say publicly what I have said privately. I think it is tre¬ 
mendous that the chairman of the Finance Committee, the all¬ 
power Finance Committee as we know here, and the former chair¬ 
man of this committee is working so closely with us. 

I think that we are going to benefit so greatly in the year to come 
from Senator Baucus’ experience as chairman of this committee, 
and his experience as chairman of the Finance Committee, to help 
come up with some of these innovative ways to finance these 
projects. We need this very, very badly. 

I applaud and commend the chairman of the Environment and 
Public Works committee. Senator Jeffords, for his agreeing to do 
these kinds of joint hearings. This is something we do not do here 
very often. We were so protective of our turf here. I think we 
should Senator Baucus for all we can because of his experience. 

[Laughter.] 

I think that we need to understand that we, as the Transpor¬ 
tation and Infrastructure Committee, cannot do it alone. We need 
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to do things differently than we have done in the past. I think this 
is great to have this hearing. I think this is an indication of what 
is to come next year, and coming up with a highway bill. It is going 
to be different than any highway bill we have ever done before. 

I want to apologize to the committee. Senator Inouye is not here 
today, and I have got to help him on a committee beginning at 10 
o’clock. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much for your excellent 
statement. 

Senator Baucus. If I might, Mr. Chairman, also thank Senator 
Reid for his very strong endorsement of the joint hearing. I think 
that we get better legislation here with more joint hearings, as a 
general rule. The legislation is good as it is, but I think joint hear¬ 
ings are very, very helpful. I compliment the Senator for making 
that observation. 

Senator Jeffords. There is no subject that a joint hearing is 
more appropriate for than this one right now. 

Senator Crapo? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Senator Crapo. Thank you very much. I would like to thank both 
of our joint chairmen today and associate myself with the remarks 
of Senator Reid about the importance of the fact that we are work¬ 
ing together and having these joint hearings. 

As we work together to put together the next highway bill, it is 
going to be critical that we do a good job, and a prompt job. But, 
even more importantly, we have got to work together to make sure 
that we build the kind of support for the good bill that we will need 
to build. I appreciate the efforts of both of our joint chairmen for 
holding this hearing. Clearly, innovative financing and the funding 
aspects of this are going to be critical. 

In terms of talking about working together, I want to especially 
thank Senator Baucus. He and I, both coming from neighboring 
States out in the Northwest, have similar concerns with regard to 
our States’ issues with regard to transportation. 

We have found an opportunity to work together across party 
lines to put together some innovative approaches of our own to try 
to address the question of how to increase the pot of funding for 
our highway needs in this country. With the two approaches that 
we have come together on, we have done it without raising taxes, 
and I think that that is a very important first step: the MEGA¬ 
TRUST Act, which Senator Baucus already mentioned, and then 
the MEGA-INNOVATE Act that will be introduced soon. 

We have two ideas on the table that are very important. As has 
been indicated by Senator Baucus and Senator Jeffords today, I 
look forward to hearing from people around the country who have 
had a lot of experience with this and who have a lot of ideas about 
how we can accomplish it, to giving us more ideas and more pro¬ 
posals for how we can address the needs for funding our next high¬ 
way bill. 

So, again, to both of our chairmen, I thank you for this oppor¬ 
tunity. I look forward to the information we are going to receive 
today, and working with you as we put together the next bill. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you. A very helpful statement. 

Senator Inhofe? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As we work together in drafting the reauthorization of TEA-21, 
it is safe to say that all members here recognize that this is a time 
of extraordinary challenge and opportunity for the transportation 
sector. 

The world of surface transportation is changing. It is now our joh 
to work together to ensure adequate funding for investment in the 
Nation’s transportation system and preserve State and local gov¬ 
ernment flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds for 
transportation solutions. 

TEA-21 dramatically altered the transportation funding mecha¬ 
nisms, provided greater equity among States in the Eederal fund¬ 
ing, and record levels of transportation investment. Eor most Eed¬ 
eral aid projects, the law requires that 20 percent of the costs be 
derived from a non-Eederal source. 

In order to maximize the use of all available resources. States 
now have a range of options for matching the Eederal share of 
highway projects. By providing flexibility in a form that the non- 
Eederal match might take, Eederal dollars can be leveraged more 
effectively. 

What we have been taking advantage of in Oklahoma is the toll 
credit match. We apply certain toll revenues/expenditures to build 
and improve our public highway facilities as a credit toward the 
non-Eederal matching share of particular projects. 

However, transportation officials at all levels of government still 
face a significant challenge when considering the ways to pay for 
improvements to transportation infrastructure. It is apparent that 
traditional funding sources are insufficient to meet the increasing 
complex needs. 

I remember when I was mayor of Tulsa, we worked diligently 
trying to focus on the public/private partnerships. I recognize that 
the implementation process is a complex undertaking with a wide 
range of organizational and financial options. But it is important 
for public agencies to evaluate all of their alternatives. 

Despite the record levels of investment, funding is not keeping 
pace with the demands for improvement and to maintain the vital¬ 
ity of the Nation’s transportation system. 

I am in a unique position to appreciate this because I spent 8 
years in the House of Representatives on the Transportation Com¬ 
mittee and I was really into it. 

When I came to the Senate, I was more on some of the problems 
we were having in the EPA and clean air problems. Until I became 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Transportation and Infrastruc¬ 
ture, I was more involved with those issues. 

In that 4-year period, the congestion and other severe problems 
that we are facing are brought home to me in such a way that I 
see that we are going to have to try something new and different. 

That is what we did with TEA-21; that is what we are going to 
continue to do. I am looking forward to working with you. I ask 
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unanimous consent that my entire statement be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Senator Jeffords. It certainly will. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 

Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Oklahoma 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. As we work on the drafting of this reauthorization, I 
think it is safe to say that all the members here recognize that this is a time of 
extraordinary challenge and opportunity in the transportation sector. The world of 
surface transportation is changing. It is now our job to work together to ensure ade¬ 
quate funding for investment in the nations transportation system and preserve 
State and local government flexibility to allow the broadest application of funds to 
transportation solutions. 

TEA-21 dramatically altered transportation funding mechanisms. It provided 
greater equity among States in Federal funding and record levels of transportation 
investment. 

For most Federal-aid projects, the law requires that 20 percent of the costs be de¬ 
rived from a non-Federal source. In order to maximize the use of all available re¬ 
sources, States now have a range of options for matching the Federal share of high¬ 
way projects. By providing flexibility in the form that the non-Federal match might 
take. Federal dollars can be leveraged more effectively. 

What we have been taking advantage of in Oklahoma is the toll credit match. We 
apply certain toll revenue expenditures to build and improve our public highway fa¬ 
cilities as a credit toward the non-Federal matching share on particular projects. 

However, transportation officials at all levels of government still face a significant 
challenge when considering ways to pay for improvements to transportation infra¬ 
structure. It is apparent that traditional funding sources are insufficient to meet the 
increasingly complex needs. I remember when I was Mayor of Tulsa, we worked dili¬ 
gently trying to focus on public private partnerships. I recognize that the implemen¬ 
tation process is a complex undertaking with the wide range of organizational and 
financing options but its important for public agencies to evaluate all their alter¬ 
natives. 

Despite the record levels of investment, funding is not keeping pace with demands 
for improvements to maintain the vitality of the nation’s transportation system. 

Some transportation projects are so large that their costs exceed available current 
grant funding or would consume so much of these current funding sources that they 
would delay many other planned projects. 

ARTBA proposed a number of options for enhancing the Highway Account reve¬ 
nues. Some included indexing the motor fuels excise taxes for inflation, crediting the 
Highway Account with gasohol tax revenues that currently go into the General 
Fund, and expanding innovative financing programs. I might also mention that 
since the enactment of TEA-21, interest accrued on any obligation held by the fund 
does not get credited to the Highway Trust Fund, the interest earned goes to the 
General Fund. This is obviously something that we need to rethink during reauthor¬ 
ization. These are all revenue enhancements that would increase the fund substan¬ 
tially. 

With the Energy bill pending in Conference, the Trust Fund will recoup an addi¬ 
tional 2.5 cents per gallon of ethanol currently being deposited into the general rev¬ 
enue. The Senator from Montana has been very aggressive at trying to make the 
Trust Fund whole with respect to the current 5.3 cent per gallon ethanol subsidy. 
Although he and I do not agree on how to best address this issue, we are in agree¬ 
ment that the Highway Trust Fund should not pay to subsidize any fuel source. Our 
surface transportation infrastructure needs are such that we cannot afford to forego 
any revenue source. 

Certainly one of the key factors in the economic engine that drives our economy 
is a safe, efficient transportation system. If our economic recovery is going to con¬ 
tinue to expand, we cannot ignore the immediate and critical infrastructure needs 
of highways, bridges, and State/local roadway systems. 

Finally, I would encourage our witnesses to address the current issues with fund¬ 
ing dilemmas and how the use of innovative finance can generate real economic re¬ 
turns by expediting project construction. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I look forward to today’s hearing and want to welcome 
all of our witnesses. 

Senator Inhofe. I also want to say, Mr. Chairman, that at the 
same time in the next room we have the Senate Armed Services 
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Committee that is meeting, so we have required attendance at both 
places and I will he going hack and forth. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Now we turn to the important part of the hearing, and that is 
listening to our witnesses. 

Our first witness is David Seltzer, Distinguished Practitioner at 
the National Center for Innovations in Public Finance, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SELTZER, PRINCIPAL, MERCATOR AD¬ 
VISORS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, NATIONAL 

CENTER FOR INNOVATIONS IN PUBLIC FINANCE 

Mr. Seltzer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem¬ 
bers. I am affiliated with the National Center at USC. It is a pro¬ 
fessional education and research center in the field of infrastruc¬ 
ture finance. As part of the record, I have furnished this copy of 
a report that USC published last year concerning public/private 
partnerships in California. I feel compelled to tell you, this will be 
covered on the final exam. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. It will be made a part of the record. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Seltzer. I, too, would like to commend you for holding this 
joint hearing on innovative finance. Because the Nation’s transpor¬ 
tation needs require a wide array of tools, it is very valuable that 
both the tax writing and authorizing committees are jointly delib¬ 
erating this important issue. 

This morning you will be hearing from a distinguished panel of 
individuals from the Federal, State, local, and private sectors on 
various innovative finance tools, including New Mexico’s GARVEE 
bonds, the Alameda Corridor, TIFIA credit instruments, private ac¬ 
tivity bonds, and tax credit bonds. 

What I would like to do, briefly, is provide a table-setter, giving 
you a framework for evaluating these and other innovative finance 
tools. This may help your committees determine which tools would 
be most effective in filling the funding gap and, in essence, provide 
a context for considering innovative finance. 

To my mind, the central problem in Federal transportation policy 
is that, on the one hand, transportation projects are lumpy invest¬ 
ments. They are capital-intensive, long-lived, and very hetero¬ 
geneous. 

On the other hand. Federal budgetary policy is very short-term 
oriented. It is cash-based and it is focused on costs rather than 
benefits. This treatment is really reflected in Federal budgetary 
scoring, where current outlays are treated the same way as long¬ 
term capital investments in transportation infrastructure. That 
mismatch between the period of when costs and benefits are recog¬ 
nized can distort project investment decisions. 

Where innovative finance comes in, is that it can help redress 
some of that imbalance, in my view. Innovative finance tools are 
generally less intrusive than direct Federal grants. They, as you 
pointed out, Mr. Chairman, allow market forces to work by draw- 
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ing on private capital, and can better match the periods of the costs 
and the benefits. 

Your two committees have at their disposal, really, three ap¬ 
proaches that may be used to advance infrastructure projects: regu¬ 
latory incentives. Tax Code incentives, and credit incentives. 

Regulatory incentives are best demonstrated perhaps by New 
Mexico. You will be hearing in the next panel about not just inno¬ 
vative financing using GARVEE bonds, but also innovative pro¬ 
curement using design build procurement and innovative asset 
management, employing long-term warranties. Those three regu¬ 
latory reforms were put together to advance an important project. 

The second incentive, the Tax Code, includes things like tax-ori¬ 
ented leasing of capital assets, private activity bonds, and tax cred¬ 
it bonds. These tax measures have the benefit of using the pay-go 
scoring methodology, where the tax expenditures are recognized on 
an annual basis, not all up front. That approach represents some¬ 
thing more akin to a commercial practice of amortizing costs. 

The third of the three general approaches, Mr. Chairman, is 
credit incentives, as evidenced by Federal loan and loan guarantee 
programs like TIFIA and the Railroad Rehabilitation and Improve¬ 
ment Financing Program. 

For Federal credit instruments, the budget scoring uses a 
present value concept, again akin to commercial practices where 
the time value of money is taken into account. 

Now, for any of these various innovative finance tools to be suc¬ 
cessful, they must satisfy three groups of stakeholders simulta¬ 
neously. First is the project sponsor, the public or private entity 
that is developing, advancing, and managing the capital invest¬ 
ment. 

The second of the three stakeholders is the investor. You have 
to provide a competitive, risk-adjusted rate of return that an inves¬ 
tor can compare to options to invest capital elsewhere. 

The third of the three stakeholders is, of course. Federal policy¬ 
makers who have to look at both policy objectives and budgetary 
costs. 

Senator Jeffords, you indicated an interest in identifying new 
products for portfolio managers. One interesting example would be 
a way to attract pension funds into infrastructure finance. 

Public, corporate, and union funds represent some $3.6 trillion of 
investment assets, yet today there are virtually no U.S. transpor¬ 
tation projects in their portfolios. 

The principal reason for that is that the primary financing vehi¬ 
cle of tax-exempt bonds does not appeal to tax-exempt entities such 
as pension funds. However, something like tax credit bonds, which 
you will be hearing about later, where the principal could be sold 
to, say, a pension fund and the tax credits decoupled and sold to 
other investors, might address some of your objectives. 

In summary, different innovative finance tools are suited to dif¬ 
ferent products and projects. I have submitted also as part of the 
record a methodology for looking at how one can systematically 
compare tools such as GARVEE bonds, tax credit bonds, private ac¬ 
tivity bonds, and TIFIA instruments in considering reauthoriza¬ 
tion. 

So, thank you very much for your time. I appreciate it. 
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Senator Jeffords. Thank you for a very helpful statement. 

Our next witness is Phyllis Scheinberg, Deputy Assistant Sec¬ 
retary for Budget and Programs a the U.S. Department of Trans¬ 
portation, right here in Washington, DC. 

Ms. Scheinberg, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PHYLLIS SCHEINBERG, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR BUDGET AND PROGRAMS, U.S. DEPART¬ 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Scheinberg. Thank you. Chairman Jeffords. I want to send 
my appreciation to Chairman Baucus and members of the commit¬ 
tees. 

Thank you for holding this hearing today and inviting me to tes¬ 
tify on Federal innovative finance initiatives for surface transpor¬ 
tation projects. 

These financing techniques, in combination with our traditional 
grant programs, have become important resources for meeting the 
transportation challenges facing our Nation. 

Last January, Secretary Mineta indicated to you his desire to 
“expand and improve innovative finance programs in order to en¬ 
courage greater private sector investment in the transportation 
system.” 

He stated that innovative financing will be one of the Depart¬ 
ment’s core principles in working with Congress, State, local offi¬ 
cials, tribal governments, and stakeholders to shape the surface 
transportation reauthorization legislation. Secretary Mineta re¬ 
mains steadfast in his support for these programs, so we want to 
tell you that we are here to work with you. 

But, first, let us talk about, what is innovative finance? We at 
the Department apply the term to a collection of financial manage¬ 
ment techniques and debt finance tools that supplement and ex¬ 
pand the flexibility of the Federal Government’s transportation 
grant programs. 

We see the primary objectives of innovative finance as leveraging 
Federal resources, improving utilization of existing funds, accel¬ 
erating construction timetables, and attracting non-Federal invest¬ 
ment in major projects. 

There are three major innovative finance programs that I would 
like to talk about today: the Transportation Infrastructure Finance 
and Innovation Program, or TIFIA, Grant Anticipation Revenue 
Vehicles, or GARVEE bonds, and State Infrastructure Banks, or 
STBs. 

Eirst, the TIEIA credit program. Through the leadership of the 
Senate, and this committee in particular, TIEIA was established to 
provide a direct role for the Department of Transportation to assist 
nationally or regionally significant transportation projects through 
direct loans, loan guarantees, and stand-by lines of credit. 

TIEIA allows the Eederal Government to supplement, but not 
supplant, existing capital finance markets for large transportation 
infrastructure projects. We seek to take prudent risks in order to 
leverage Eederal resources through attracting private and other 
non-Eederal capital projects. 

We have selected 11 projects, representing $15.7 billion in trans¬ 
portation investment, to receive TIEIA credit assistance. The TIEIA 
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commitments themselves total $3.7 billion in credit assistance, 
with a budgetary impact of only a little bit more than $200 million. 
Highway, transit, passenger rail, and multimodal projects have all 
sought, and received, TIFIA credit assistance. 

We are pleased with the results that we are seeing. The overall 
leveraging effect of the Federal assistance for the TIFIA projects 
has been 5 to 1. Private co-investment has totaled $3.1 billion, or 
about 20 percent of the total project costs. 

We believe that a limited number of large surface transportation 
projects each year will continue to need the types of credit instru¬ 
ments offered under TIFIA. Project sponsors and DOT staff are 
still exploring how best to utilize this credit assistance, and we wel¬ 
come congressional guidance and dialog during this evolutionary 
program period. 

A second financing tool used by States has been the issuance of 
Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles, or GARVEEs. These bonds 
enable States to pay debt service and other bond-related expenses 
with future Eederal-aid highway apportionments. 

A GARVEE generates up-front capital for major highway projects 
and enables a State to accelerate project construction, and spread 
the cost of a facility over its useful life. With projects in place soon¬ 
er, costs are lower and safety and economic benefits are realized 
earlier. In total, six States have issued 14 GARVEE bonds totaling 
more than $2.5 billion to be repaid using a portion of their future 
Eederal-aid highway funds. 

A third significant project finance tool is the State Infrastructure 
Bank, or SIB, which is a revolving fund administered by a State. 
Eederally capitalized SIBs were first authorized under the provi¬ 
sions of the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. 
SIBs provide various forms of credit assistance. As loans are re¬ 
paid, a SIB’s capital is replenished and can be used to support new 
projects. 

As of June 2002, SIBs had entered into almost 300 loan agree¬ 
ments, for a total of $4 billion of loans. This level of activity indi¬ 
cates that the SIB program is ready to move beyond its pilot phase 
to become a permanent program. 

Looking ahead, the use of TIEIA, GARVEEs and SIBs are mov¬ 
ing from innovative to mainstream. This reflects significant suc¬ 
cess, but it does not indicate that the needs of project finance have 
been completely met. 

Secretary Mineta has issued a clear challenge to those of us in 
the Department in our development of a reauthorization proposal 
for TEA-21, asking us to expand innovative finance programs to 
encourage private sector investment. 

We are considering options for further leveraging Eederal re¬ 
sources for surface transportation. Among these options are en¬ 
hancing the use of innovative finance in intermodal freight projects 
and adapting the financing techniques used in other public work 
sectors. The challenge is to build on our successes to date, but not 
set unrealistic expectations for the future. 

We look forward to working with our partners in the State DOTs, 
metropolitan planning organizations, and private industry to apply 
innovative funding strategies that extend the financial means of 
our individual stakeholders. 
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Senator Jeffords, we look forward to working with you and the 
Congress to craft the next surface transportation legislation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I will be happy 
to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much for your excellent 
testimony. I extend my good thoughts to your Secretary. We have 
been friends for over 20 years, and I now have the opportunity to 
work closely with him on this. I am looking forward to it. 

Ms. SCHEINBERG. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Next, we have JayEtta Hecker, Director of 
Physical Infrastructure Issues at the GAO. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA HECKER, DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 

INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased to be 
here, and appreciate the historic occasion of the two committees 
working together. As you and others have said, there could be no 
topic that more justifies that kind of collaboration. 

First, the use and performance of innovative financing mecha¬ 
nisms; second, the cost involved in alternative approaches; and fi¬ 
nally, selected issues for reauthorization. 

I will skip over the use of the existing programs. I think Phyllis 
clearly described 6 States with GARVEEs, 32 States with STBs, 
and 9 States with having agreements in TIFIA. 

What I will do, is summarize the key advantages and limitations 
that have been identified in some of the studies and some of our 
own interviews with different States. 

There is no doubt that one of the most significant advantages of 
these new financing and grant management tools is that they ac¬ 
celerate project construction. That is unequivocally a real result for 
many of these projects. 

It is also very clear that they increase the tools in the State, 
local, or regional toolbox. They are financing multi-billion dollar 
long-term investments and you need tools that do that wisely and 
well. 

The third advantage, is they have the potential to leverage Fed¬ 
eral investment. Some of our work on the costs will discuss what 
we mean by leveraging and what we are really measuring with 
some of the different approaches. 

The limitations on the use of these tools are real. The biggest 
one, of course, is States’ willingness and authority. You have a lot 
of States that are very cautious about debt financing and financing 
projects in a manner other than on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

There is also a skill issue. At a hearing last week, we talked 
about the skill capability in the DOTs. This is a brand-new kind 
of skill, financing and bond market specialists. It is very different 
than highway engineering. 

Also, it is mostly affected by legislators at the State level or the 
local level and their willingness to look at these different tools. 

There are also limitations in Federal and State law. The applica¬ 
tion of TIFIA is limited to projects costing over $100 million. Only 
5 States are allowed to use TEA-21 funds to capitalize their STBs. 
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Then there are State laws that restrict public/private partner¬ 
ships and, of course, there are Federal tax policies on private activ¬ 
ity bonds. So, there are a whole range of factors that are really be¬ 
hind some of the limitations in the extensive application of these 
new tools. 

Our real contribution today is, in part, to examine options for fi¬ 
nancing $10 billion though four different approaches. Basically, we 
compare the Federal grants, similar to the current highway pro¬ 
gram, with an 80/20 match; a TIFIA-like Federal loan; State tax 
credit bonds that are basically similar to the AASHTO proposal. Of 
course, the credit is from Federal taxes. State-issued tax-exempt 
bonds are again, exempt from Federal taxes. 

I have two charts that I present. One, is about the short-versus 
the long-term costs of the different tools, and they vary quite dra¬ 
matically. The other chart compares the State versus Federal costs, 
as well as other parties. 

Depending on how the programs are structured and who ends up 
paying can vary considerably not only across the alternatives, but 
even within them. Then the risks vary. 

Looking at the tax credit bond, for example, the total cost of that, 
in present value terms, is nearly $13 billion compared to $10 bil¬ 
lion that it would cost in direct appropriations in the grant pro¬ 
gram. The tax credit bond also varies quite a bit in its distribution 
of costs between the Federal Government and State and other par¬ 
ties. 

The tax credit bonds, because of the costs of borrowing and are 
paying investors, cost $12.7 billion, but most of that is borne by the 
Federal Government in a tax credit bond. Compare that with the 
TIFIA direct loan, where most of the costs, with the 33 percent lim¬ 
itation, are borne by the State and other parties. 

The broad overview here is that there is, in fact, only modest 
success in leveraging private investment. We are getting debt fi¬ 
nancing, new debt to the table, which is significant and has bene¬ 
fits. 

But these approaches have limits in how mu ch they are really 
bringing private equity capital and real investors to the table who 
are absorbing a substantial amount of the risk. 

That goes back to some of the limitations that I cited earlier. 
There are limited projects that really can generate their own rev¬ 
enue. That is in part a reflection of how we finance highways and 
that users tend to view highways as free. There are conflicts with 
the Federal tax-exempt finance rules and the cap on the private ac¬ 
tivity bonds, and the State laws. 

So, you have got some restrictions inherent in the current system 
that are limiting how much private investment in highways and 
other intermodal facilities you can bring to the table. 

These financing tools are a critical part of reauthorization. They 
decide on whether current users or future users pay, they decide 
on the extent to which we continue to rely on user financing or 
switch toward the use of general revenues, and they have very dif¬ 
ferent results in the use of State and Federal funds. 

We have ongoing work for your committee and are looking for¬ 
ward to being able to provide more detail on this. I think, as you 
and others have said, some of the real opportunities are to provide 
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new structures or to get broader applicability of these to projects 
of national concern, intermodal needs, and to focus on the effect on 
promoting the efficiency in the transportation sector. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

I think I will ask you the first question. While many States have 
embraced transportation financing techniques, several States seem 
resistant to these tools. 

What precludes some States from the use of innovative financ¬ 
ing? 

Ms. Hecker. There is a concern among many States about mov¬ 
ing further from pay-as-you-go to debt financing, as well as State 
DOTs unfamiliar with these approaches. 

There are also a range of State laws that could apply, restrictions 
on public/private partnerships that are written into State laws. 
There are State laws that prohibit committing their future appor¬ 
tionment to debt repayment and thus prohibit the use of 
GARVEEs. 

We’ve talked with several of the States who are applying these 
tools and are very excited about it. So it seems once folks get in¬ 
volved, they are pretty enthusiastic. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to bring sort of a current situation and 
ask you what difference makes now, when we have had this huge 
downturn in the economy and the threats to various means of fi¬ 
nancing. How does that impact what may or may not be a better 
way to borrow, or what kind of financing instruments you have put 
on the rockets? 

Ms. Hecker. Well, certainly there is more interest in looking for 
alternative sources with the revenue conditions and budget pres¬ 
sures at both the Federal and State level. So, the impetus of the 
economic downturn actually increases interest in these tools. 

The ultimate financing question, though, is really not the tool 
itself It is how the debt is going to be paid for. That is really what 
we are looking at, and we encourage the committee to keep very 
transparent. 

If you look at the TIFIA loans where you get over 70 percent at 
the private and State level, most of it is different State taxes that 
get dedicated. In only a few instances do you really have private 
equity. So, there is borrowing going on and new taxes being raised. 

As the instruments are broadened and extended, the issue is the 
extent to which costs are borne by current versus future users, and 
the extent to which costs are borne by general taxpayers versus 
users. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Seltzer, in your testimony you state that “capital is notori¬ 
ously unsentimental, and finance techniques used for transpor¬ 
tation projects must compete for investor demand against other in¬ 
vestment products in the marketplace.” 

What conditions need to be in place to make transportation 
projects more attractive when competing for private investment? 

Mr. Seltzer. Well, Senator, you yourself in your statement indi¬ 
cated that the first ingredient or prerequisite is identifying the rev¬ 
enue stream. It has to be stable and reliable enough to attract in¬ 
vestors. If it is debt financing, typically there is a watershed invest- 
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ment-grade rating category that indicates it is not a speculative 
type of investment. 

Some of the innovative finance tools that your committee will he 
considering could help advance debt financing through providing 
various forms of credit enhancements such as the TIFIA program 
that Ms. Scheinberg mentioned. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Scheinberg, currently the threshold for 
projects to be eligible for TIFIA programs is $100 million. How 
would lowering the threshold for projects to $50 million affect the 
program? 

Ms. Scheinberg. Senator Jeffords, we are not sure. We have no 
experience with anyone coming in and saying they could not meet 
the $100 million threshold. So, we cannot tell you that that is a 
barrier to this program. 

The program, as you probably know, is new to the users and 
there is a fair amount of learning that goes on regarding how to 
engage in the TIFIA program. So its original purpose was for large 
projects that could not find funding in the traditional categories of 
funding that the Federal Government provides—large, intermodal, 
complicated, lumpy projects, as David said. 

I think we still have not tapped out those projects. We are still 
working with folks. We have six letters of interest that have come 
in that are seriously looking at asking for a TIFIA loan. 

We have not seen people who have come in and said, we wish 
it was a lower threshold, so I cannot really tell you what the dif¬ 
ference would make. We have a lower threshold for ITS projects of 
$30 million and we have not seen any takers on that. That does 
not seem to have made a difference. 

Senator Jeffords. Our next generation effort will place greater 
emphasis on intermodal projects and on project financing. I am 
concerned that U.S. DOT is not adequately staffed or structured to 
accommodate this shift in focus. 

Do you share my concern? I imagine you will say yes. 

Ms. Scheinberg. Well, first I would say, yes, we are also very 
focused on intermodal in general, and freight in particular, which 
we believe needs much more attention than it has received in the 
past. 

As far as our staffing, we are looking at this. I can tell you that 
it is a topic of discussion in the Department, organizationally, fi¬ 
nancially, and with resource attention. 

We are looking at this issue of freight very seriously, both how 
to help the freight sector and how to deal with it internally in 
DOT. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, I want to thank you, all three of you, 
for very helpful testimony. I assure you, we will be taking advan¬ 
tage of your expertise as time goes by to assist us as we move for¬ 
ward to try and improve the ability to finance these projects. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Seltzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Scheinberg. Thank you. 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. I want to let everyone know that we are going 
to have votes starting, two votes, in the next few minutes. So we 
will postpone the testimony on the next panel. You can relax and 
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await my return. Since it takes about 20 minutes for the first vote 
and I have to wait for the second vote, it will probably be about 
25 minutes before we resume. 

So if anybody wants to take a break, take a break. 

[Whereupon, at 10:29 a.m. the hearing was recessed.] 

[At 11:16 a.m. the hearing was reconvened.] 

Senator Jeffords. The hearing will come to order. I am sorry for 
the delay, but we are in the process of saving the Nation, so it took 
a little bit longer than we anticipated. 

[Laughter.] 

Welcome, panel No. 2. Our first witness is the Honorable Janice 
Hahn, Councilwoman for the city of Los Angeles, California, on be¬ 
half of the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority. We have 
been waiting anxiously for your testimony because of all the excit¬ 
ing work that you have been involved in. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JANICE HAHN, COUNCILWOMAN, CITY 

OF LOS ANGELES, LOS ANGELES, CA, ON BEHALF OF THE AL¬ 
AMEDA CORRIDOR TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY; ACCOM¬ 
PANIED BY DEAN MARTIN, ALAMEDA CORRIDOR’S CHIEF FI¬ 
NANCIAL OFFICER, AND JOSEPH BURTON, GENERAL COUN¬ 
SEL. 

Ms. Hahn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. Thank you 
for this opportunity to be here today. Besides being a city council- 
woman in Los Angeles, I serve as the chairwoman of the Governing 
Board of the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority. 

So, on behalf of the city of Los Angeles, the mayor, Jim Hahn, 
my brother, the city of Long Beach, Mayor Beverly O’neill, and the 
Corridor Authority’s Governing Board and our CEO Jim Hankla, I 
am honored to be here today. 

Accompanying me today are Dean Martin, the Corridor 
Authority’s chief financial officer, and Joseph Burton, our general 
counsel. 

The Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority, or ACTA, is a 
joint powers authority created by the Cities of Long Beach and Los 
Angeles in 1989 to oversee the financing, design, and construction 
of the Alameda Corridor. 

The project was monumentally complex, running through eight 
different government jurisdictions in urban Los Angeles County, 
requiring multiple detailed partnerships between public and pri¬ 
vate entities, and presenting extensive engineering challenges. 

One of the key partnerships that has been vital over the years 
has been with the U.S. Congress. We greatly appreciated the 
strong support you and your colleagues provided to ACTA in devel¬ 
oping the innovative loan from the Department of Transportation. 

Indeed, the Federal Government, by its $400 million Department 
of Transportation loan, became the first financial partner in this 
magnificently successful project. We are particularly thankful for 
the strong leadership demonstrated by many of you in Congress, 
including our two distinguished Senators, Dianne Feinstein and 
Barbara Boxer, along with Congressman Steve Horn and Congress- 
woman Juanita Millender-McDonald. Without their vision and 
support, it is unlikely the Alameda Corridor would be in operation 
today, strengthening the Nation’s global economic competitiveness. 
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The $2.4 billion Alameda Corridor, one of the Nation’s public 
works projects, opened on time and on budget on April 15th of this 
year. 

A container train from the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
to the transcontinental rail yards near downtown Los Angeles used 
to take more than 2 hours and wreak havoc to L.A. traffic at doz¬ 
ens of crossings. It now takes about 45 minutes, avoiding traffic 
conflicts. 

As cargo volumes increase, this enhanced speed and efficiency is 
critical. More than 100 trains per day are expected on the Alameda 
Corridor by the year 2020. 

We have demonstrated that governments can work together, and 
they can work with the private sector, putting aside competition for 
the benefit of greater economic and societal good. 

We have proven that communities do not have to sacrifice quality 
of life to benefit from international trade and port and economic ac¬ 
tivity. The volume of containers doubled in the 1990’s, and last 
year reached more than $10 million 20-foot containers. Last year, 
our ports handled more than $200 billion in cargo, or about one- 
quarter to one-third of the Nation’s waterborne commerce. 

ACTA consolidated four branch lines serving the ports into a 20- 
mile freight rail expressway that is completely grade separated, in¬ 
cluding a 10-mile long 30-foot trench that runs through older, eco¬ 
nomically disadvantaged industrial neighborhoods south of down¬ 
town Los Angeles. 

The linchpin of ACTA’s funding plan was designation of the Ala¬ 
meda Corridor as a high-priority corridor in the 1995 National 
Highway System’s Designation Act. That designation cleared the 
way for Congress to appropriate $59 million needed to back the 
$400 million loan to the project from the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 

That was the leverage, if you will, for the biggest piece of our fi¬ 
nancing package, more than $1.1 billion in proceeds from revenue 
bonds sold by ACTA. The bond and the Federal loan are being re¬ 
tired by corridor use fees and paid by the railroads. 

The funding breaks down roughly like this: 46 percent from 
ACTA revenue bonds, 16 percent from the U.S. DOT loan, 16 per¬ 
cent from the ports, 16 percent from California’s State and local 
grants, much of it administered by the L.A. County Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority, and 6 percent from other sources. 

There are many reasons why our project stayed on schedule, but 
at the top of the list are permit-facilitating agreements with cor¬ 
ridor cities, relocating agreements with utility companies, and our 
decision to use a design-build contract with the Mid-Corridor 
Trench. 

Among the direct community benefits, the Alameda Corridor is 
projected to reduce emissions from idling trucks and automobiles 
by 54 percent, slash delays at railroad crossings by 90 percent, and 
cut noise pollution by 90 percent. 

Disadvantaged firms have earned contracts worth more than 
$285 million, meeting our goal of 22 percent DBF participation. 
The goal of our Alameda Corridor job training and development 
program was to provide job training and placement services to 
1,000 residents of the corridor communities. 
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We exceeded that goal. Almost 1,300 residents received construc¬ 
tion industry-specific job training, and of those, 600 were placed in 
construction trade union apprenticeships. The Alameda Corridor 
Conservation Corps provided the life skill training to 447 young 
people from that community. 

In the future, ACTA and the California DOT are working at an 
innovative, cooperative agreement to develop plans for a truck ex¬ 
pressway that would provide a “life-line” link between Terminal Is¬ 
land at the ports and the Pacific Coast Highway at Alameda Street. 

The Alameda Corridor truck expressway is intended to speed the 
flow of containers into the Southern California marketplace. This 
project could be ready for approval as early as March, 2003. 

At ACTA, we believe that by restructuring our Federal loan we 
can undertake this critical truck expressway project without any 
additional Federal financial support. But we need this 
committee- 

Senator Jeffords. Would you repeat that, please? 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Hahn. I am glad you asked for that. Hold my time, Mr. 
Chairman. At ACTA, we believe that by restructuring our Federal 
loan we can undertake this critical truck expressway project with¬ 
out any additional Federal financial support, but we need this com¬ 
mittee to help us get Congress to give the approval to DOT to allow 
us to do this. 

Let me just give you a few recommendations for your committee 
as you are looking at reauthorization of TEA-21. We think the 
planning and funding of intermodal projects of national significance 
directly benefiting international trade should be sponsored at the 
highest levels within the Office of the Secretary of Transportation. 

There should be a national policy establishing the linkage be¬ 
tween the promotion of free trade and the support for critical inter¬ 
modal infrastructure, moving goods to every corner of the United 
States. Public-private partnerships do, in fact, work and should be 
promoted and encouraged by Federal transportation legislation. 

We think a specific funding category is needed to support inter¬ 
modal infrastructure projects and trade connector projects. Consid¬ 
eration should be given to new and innovative funding strategies 
for the maritime intermodal systems, infrastructure improvements 
enhancing good movements. 

The Corridor benefited from the DOT being willing to undertake 
some risks and provide loan terms that were not available on a 
commercial basis. The Federal participation gave private investors 
confidence in the project and made our bond financing possible. 

Most important in my mind is this. The success of the Alameda 
Corridor has shown that Federal investment in trade-related infra¬ 
structure can benefit the economy without sacrificing the quality of 
life issues. 

Thank you for inviting me. I am happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

The Honorable Peter Rahn. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PETER RAHN, SECRETARY, NEW MEXICO 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, SANTA FE, NM 

Mr. Rahn. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Pete Rahn. I am 
the Secretary of the New Mexico State Highway and Transpor¬ 
tation Department and I am very pleased to be here today to tes¬ 
tify before this very unique joint hearing. 

It seems so important that the two committees work smoothly to¬ 
gether in the reauthorization of the National Highway Funding 
bill, which is absolutely critical to the States and their transpor¬ 
tation systems. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to not only urge, but plead, that Con¬ 
gress not only allow, but actually encourage, innovative public-pri¬ 
vate partnerships. Public-private partnerships draw on the experi¬ 
ences and expertise of both sides to perfect just tremendous success 
in projects like New Mexico 44, which is now called U.S. 550. 

New Mexico traditionally has been a pay-as-you-go State, which 
meant we paid as we went downhill and lost more and more of our 
system. 

New Mexico 44 is, I believe, a national example of a successful 
project that brought together the Federal Government, State gov¬ 
ernment, and private concerns to open up a corridor into northwest 
New Mexico that is providing economic opportunity and greatly im¬ 
proved safety for those people traveling on that roadway. 

New Mexico 44 stretches 141 miles from just north of Albu¬ 
querque into northwest New Mexico. Northwest New Mexico did 
not have a four-lane highway for the entire corridor of the State. 

This corridor has opened up economic opportunity in the region 
of Farmington and Bloomfield in which they are now experiencing 
growth at twice the rate of the average of the State of New Mexico. 

The project itself brought together innovative financing, innova¬ 
tive procurement, innovative contracting, and innovative construc¬ 
tion. I need to give credit to the Federal Highway Administration 
as a very critical partner in developing this project. 

The project itself was a 118-mile corridor that utilized innovative 
financing in the form of GARVEE bonds. I understand it is not 
very flattering to Jane Garvey that our particular bonds were 
named “naked” GARVEE bonds because they did not have the 
guarantee of the State government, but only the revenue stream of 
future Federal programs to back up the issuance of those bonds. 
The bonds were issued for 15 years. We also utilized the soft match 
provisions of TEA-21. 

Our procurement was unique in that we were able to utilize, not 
design-build, but the traditional low-bid process in a very unique 
way in which we secured a developer, and the developer designed 
the project, provided the designs back to the department, we uti¬ 
lized low bid, selected the contractor, presented the contractor back 
to the developer which managed the construction of it, and then 
warranteed the project for 20 years. Twenty years, to our belief, is 
the longest period of time that a highway has ever been 
warranteed in the United States. 

From concept to contract, the project took us 15 months. From 
contract to construction of a 118-mile long four-lane road was 28 
months. Using traditional methods, we estimate it would have 
taken us 27 years to have built that roadway utilizing the tradi- 
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tional 3-and 5-mile increments that most DOTs undertake in con¬ 
structing long corridors. 

The warranty is a $114 million guarantee for performance of the 
roadway for 20 years. It is a no-fault guarantee that we estimate 
will save the State $89 million over the life of the warrantee. 

Coke Industries, which was the developer, has $50 million of 
their own assets at risk within the warranty and have produced a 
roadway from their design and management of the contractors that 
is smoother and will last longer than any road built in New Mexico 
today. 

Utilizing the leveraging of Federal revenue streams at very com¬ 
petitive interest rates, our overall bonding program, of which the 
GARVEE bonds are only once piece, has an average interest rate 
of 4.47 percent, when the Federal Highway Administration esti¬ 
mates inflation in the construction industry at 4.5 percent. So the 
value of a road in place today is greater than the value of a road 
in place tomorrow. 

I will close by just saying that I believe it is very important that 
Congress, as it is looking at reauthorization, not only allow the 
DOTs the flexibility to use Federal revenues in the ways best suit¬ 
ed for their particular States, but the importance of a stable rev¬ 
enue stream that the States can depend upon is critical to our abil¬ 
ity to leverage those dollars through using innovative financing, 
whether it is bonding or any of the other ways. 

The last point I would make, Mr. Chairman, is just simply that 
if Congress wants to encourage private investment in our transpor¬ 
tation system, I believe there is going to have to be a mechanism 
for the private sector to invest on par with government tax-free 
bonds in order for that investment to occur. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Excellent presentation. 

Our next witness is John Horsley, executive director of the Amer¬ 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
right here in Washington, DC. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN HORSLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANS¬ 
PORTATION OFFICIALS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Horsley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, we want to commend you and Senator Baucus for con¬ 
vening this joint hearing, and commend you. Senator Reid, and 
your colleagues in the Senate for fully restoring highway funding 
for fiscal year 2003 to the $31.8 billion level that Governors, States, 
and many others have been pushing for. It is vital that you suc¬ 
ceed, and we want to commend you and the Senate for your leader¬ 
ship. 

We also hope you will convey our thanks to Senator Baucus for 
his leadership in moving the 2.5 cents of gasohol revenues that now 
go to the general fund over to the Highway Trust Fund, and some 
of the other work that he is doing, including pushing for use of the 
interest in the Highway Trust Fund in order to put that into our 
cash-flow and be able to put it to work. 
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So, I want to thank you both for holding this hearing today. I 
heard a lot of good things so far, and look forward to Jeffs testi¬ 
mony. 

Pete is one of my bosses, so I will try to represent you well, Pete. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the central issue on reauthoriza- 
tion will be how to grow the program. Huge safety, preservation 
and capacity needs exist in every region of the country. 

To fund them, AASHTO believes Congress must find a way to in¬ 
crease highway funding from $34 billion in fiscal year 2004 to at 
least $41 billion in 2009, and annual transit funding over the next 
6 years from $7.5 billion to $10 billion. 

The challenge, is how to fashion a funding solution that can 
achieve these goals and garner the bipartisan support needed for 
enactment next year. 

AASHTO has explored a menu of options for generating addi¬ 
tional program revenues, including tapping Highway Trust Fund 
reserves, gasohol transfers, indexing, and raising fuel taxes. While 
the program could grow somewhat without raising taxes, it would 
fall short of meeting national needs. 

We also directed our staff to explore the feasibility of leveraging 
new revenues through a federally chartered transportation finance 
corporation which could achieve AASHTO’s goals for highway and 
transit funding in coordination with all of the other proposals, such 
as those proposed by Chairman Baucus. 

They have developed a creative proposal which appears feasible 
and has been well received. Let me describe it for you in brief. 

Under this concept. Congress would be asked to charter a non¬ 
profit transportation finance corporation, authorized to issue $60 
billion in tax credit bonds over 6 years. We describe this as pro¬ 
gram finance rather than project finance. 

Thirty-four billion dollars would go to highways and be appor¬ 
tioned to States through Federal highways, and $8.5 billion, 20 per¬ 
cent, would be apportioned to transit agencies; $17 billion of the 
bond proceeds would be invested in government securities which, 
over 25 years, would generate a return sufficient to pay off the 
bond principal. 

The Department of Treasury would be reimbursed for the annual 
cost of the tax credits from the Highway Trust Fund. There would 
be no impact on the Federal deficit. The TFC would leverage ap¬ 
proximately $18 billion in new revenues into an increase of nearly 
$43 billion in program funding. 

When we tested this concept with seven Wall Street investment 
banks and two rating agencies, this is what we heard. No. 1, tax 
credit bonds are marketable. Capital markets can absorb the 
amount of bonds being discussed. 

Second, bond marketability and liquidity are enhanced by a cen¬ 
tral issuer, and there is a broad potential investor base, especially 
if the tax credits could be decoupled from the bond principal. 

Our analysis shows that AASHTO’s funding targets through fis¬ 
cal year 2009 could be achieved through the Transportation Fi¬ 
nance Corporation without indexing or raising taxes. Over the 
longer term, however, the program for the following 4 years would 
slip slightly before it resumed positive growth again in fiscal year 
2013. 
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When the TFC is combined with indexing, not only does the pro¬ 
gram continue with healthy growth from fiscal year 2010 on, even 
higher funding levels in the $41 billion for highways and the $10 
billion for transit would be possible. 

We believe this idea has potential, and stand ready to work with 
Congress to find a way to grow the program using this technique, 
or other techniques. 

In addition to this concept for program financing, we also believe 
reauthorization needs to make improvements in several project fi¬ 
nancing tools such as extending State Infrastructure Bank to all 50 
States, lowering the threshold for TIFIA loans from $100 million 
down to $50 million, and working with you to change the terms of 
the RRIF program. 

I will be glad to submit the balance of my testimony for the 
record. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. Excellent testimony. 

Our last witness is Jeff Carey, Managing Director of Merrill 
Lynch & Co., New York, NY. 

STATEMENT OF JEFF CAREY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, MERRILL 
LYNCH & CO., INC., NEW YORK, NY 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am a man¬ 
aging director in public finance at Merrill Lynch. I have had the 
privilege to work with U.S. DOT, Federal Highway officials, as well 
as our clients. State transportation officials, and other project spon¬ 
sors during the last decade on the development and implementa¬ 
tion of innovative finance mechanisms. 

Thank you for inviting me to provide a wrap-up commentary 
from a capital markets perspective at today’s joint hearings and for 
encouraging private sector participation during your on-ramp to re¬ 
authorization. 

Public finance industry professionals are pleased to have played 
a role in creating a strong market reception for the new transpor¬ 
tation funding tools and expanded flexibility for public-private part¬ 
nerships. 

We commend these panel participants, the leadership from DOT 
and Federal Highway, other State transportation officials, and pri¬ 
vate sponsors for the dramatic evolution from Federal aid funding 
to the wide array of financing vehicles and programs introduced 
and utilized over the last 8 years. 

To briefly reflect on the prior testimony, ISTEA, post-ISTEA ini¬ 
tiatives, and TEA-21 implementation have produced many market- 
related accomplishments, dramatically increased bondholder invest¬ 
ment in transportation projects and State programs; new and/or 
specially dedicated revenue sources, particularly for the purpose of 
paying off debt obligations; broad market acceptance in the use of 
Federal aid funding for debt instrument financing; more coordina¬ 
tion with other funding partners beyond just the States, and lower 
financing costs and increased project flexibility and feasibility 
through Federal credit enhancement. 

Addressing characteristics sought by capital markets and private 
sector project sponsors provides efficient market access and innova¬ 
tive transportation finance opportunities. 
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Coining an earlier term, the “unsentimental characteristics” 
sought by capital markets participants include: sound, understand¬ 
able credits; evidence of government support at the Federal and 
State level; strong debt service payment coverage; predictability in 
Federal programs and a consistency with an evolution of new fund¬ 
ing instruments, something that the MEGA-Fund and Trust Acts 
would enhance; market rate investment returns for bonds, develop¬ 
ment costs, and equity investment; reasonable and reliable timing 
in terms of the receipt of grants and revenues; acronyms that cap¬ 
ture Federal programs’ spirit and promote investor familiarity; and 
volume market profile, and liquidity. 

For example, the track record and predictability of Federal aid 
highway programs enabled GARVEE bonds to be structured with¬ 
out the double-barreled credit of other State credit-backed stops, as 
described earlier in New Mexico. It was the strong issuance history 
of municipal bond banks in States like Vermont that served as the 
model for the development of State Infrastructure Banks or STBs 
in the mid-1990’s. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that STBs such as Vermont’s can provide 
an extremely flexible and responsive financing tool. How various 
innovative financing components have been used by public agencies 
and received by the markets provides a strong road map for reau¬ 
thorization. 

When STBs were created as part of the 1995 Act, the pilot pro¬ 
gram for 10 State transportation revolving funds became very pop¬ 
ular in 1996, in part because supplemental Federal funding was 
available for seed capitalization. 

Thirty-two States have active STBs and have made different lev¬ 
els of highway or other project assistance primarily through loans, 
despite widespread under-capitalization and the curtailment of the 
program in TEA-21. 

Limited capitalization has resulted from the inability to use Fed¬ 
eral aid funds outside of five States and the application of Federal 
requirements and rules to all moneys deposited in the SIB revolv¬ 
ing fund, regardless of whether the source was a State, a public 
contribution, or repaid loan proceeds. In addition, only two States 
have leveraged their STBs with bonds. 

As a flexible. State-directed tool, STBs have a greater potential 
to provide loans and credit enhancement that can be realized 
through further modifications as part of Reauthorization. 

Reauthorization should provide incentives for public-private mar¬ 
ket-based partnerships that finance, develop, operate, and main¬ 
tain highways, mass transit facilities, high-speed rail and freight 
rail, and intermodal facilities. This could be accomplished by per¬ 
mitting the targeted use of a new class of private activity bonds, 
or by modifying certain restrictions in the Internal Revenue Code 
on tax-exempt bond financing of transportation modes. We com¬ 
mend the Senate and this committee’s earlier consideration of 
HICSA, HIPA, and, most recently, the Multimodal Transportation 
Financing Act. 

Mr. Chairman, my office is across the street from the World 
Trade Center site. As workers in downtown Manhattan, we greatly 
appreciated your passage of Federal legislation creating a Liberty 
Zone for the redevelopment of lower Manhattan and for the ere- 
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ation of a new type of tax-exempt private activity bonds, Liberty 
Bonds, for the rebuilding and economic revitalization of New York 
City. Transportation infrastructure financing deserves a bond 
mechanism similar to Liberty Bonds under Reauthorization to at¬ 
tract more private investment, as well as to increase the use of new 
construction techniques, cost controls, performance guarantees, and 
technologies, as also described by the New Mexico Secretary. 

Past “innovative finance” should become mainstream transpor¬ 
tation finance under TEA-21 Reauthorization, and the Federal 
Government should provide additional, new financing tools and ini¬ 
tiatives, at least on a pilot basis. 

The market’s perception of the integrity of the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund would be greatly enhanced by the MEGA-TRUST Act 
and the MEGA-INNOVATE Act, providing tax-credit bond pro¬ 
ceeds to augment gas tax revenues. 

The success of innovative finance places a higher level of respon¬ 
sibility on the Federal reauthorization process to maintain the 
characteristics that attract strong capital markets and private sec¬ 
tor participation. 

We want to meet your vision, Mr. Chairman, and your challenge 
to structure and sell U.S. transportation credits to investor port¬ 
folios in U.S. municipal markets and in other appropriate markets. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you. Excellent testimony, all of 
you. I am very appreciative, as I think we are going to make some 
good progress this year. 

The first question is for Janice Hahn. Design-build was utilized 
on the Mid-Corridor Trench portion of the Alameda Corridor. How 
important was this approach to project the development in your ef¬ 
forts to finance and build the Alameda Corridor? 

Ms. Hahn. Well, I think design-build was really one of the rea¬ 
sons that this project came in on time and on budget. It was so im¬ 
portant, that actually we had to get an ordinance passed by the 
City Council of Los Angeles, because previously that was not al¬ 
lowed under the normal building of projects and the REP proposals. 
So we estimate that that concept saved the project 18 months in 
terms of streamlining the majority of that project. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

I note that the Alameda project was sponsored by ACTA, a spe¬ 
cial-purpose entity. Does this institutional arrangement provide 
any advantages? 

Ms. Hahn. Well, certainly the whole structure and the coopera¬ 
tive agreements that we came to, joining together two cities, Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, both rival ports and competing railroads, 
and then with the public entity of ACTA, provided really a very 
unique partnership and agreement. I must say, as chairwoman of 
this Governing Board of ACTA, it is a very small, focused gov¬ 
erning board. I think that really is the reason this is so successful. 

Senator Jeffords. David Seltzer, in an answer to my earlier 
question, said that one of the keys to attracting private investors 
is a reliable revenue stream. Janice, can you tell us more about 
your project’s revenue stream? 

Ms. Hahn. Well, that really was another huge piece of success, 
is we locked in a great revenue stream, which was the containers 
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themselves. The containers have been there. They are there now, 
and more are coming every year. 

As a matter of fact, as I mentioned, we have 10 million con¬ 
tainers using the Corridor on an annual basis. The charge is about 
$15 per 20-foot container, so you can see that that is an incredible 
revenue stream that we have locked in for a very long time. 

Senator Jeffords. Peter, as a member of the AASHTO Board of 
Directors, what are your thoughts on that organization’s funding 
proposal? 

Mr. Rahn. Mr. Chairman, I support their proposal because I be¬ 
lieve it is a way for us to get more money into infrastructure today. 
I hope that that was one of the things that was made clear by my 
testimony, was the belief that transportation infrastructure is more 
valuable in place today than it is tomorrow. 

The proposal from AASHTO is a vehicle by which this country 
can invest in more infrastructure, thereby supporting our economic 
activity, as well as quality of life and safety of its citizens. I believe 
it is a very innovative approach. I believe it is workable, and I am 
hopeful that Congress will approve it. 

Senator Jeffords. John, in your testimony you state that “fi¬ 
nance tools are useful, but only fill a niche in program and project 
funding.” 

What changes are needed in reauthorization to allow for more fi¬ 
nancing of transportation projects? 

Mr. Horsley. Mr. Chairman, there is need for change at both 
levels. At the Federal legislative level, we think the authority to ex¬ 
tend State Infrastructure Banks to all 50 States, for example, 
should be included in your bill. There is, I think, a great interest 
in the success of the five States that are currently authorized. 

We would seek your authority to extend it to all 50 States, but 
with the understanding that all Title 23 requirements come with 
the extension of that authority, including Davis-Bacon, for exam¬ 
ple. We are willing to continue to advance the program in partner¬ 
ship with a broad base of interests, including labor, that wants the 
Davis-Bacon provision to apply to future funding cycles. 

Many of our smaller States have told us that the $100 million 
restriction in TIFIA is too tight, and they have smaller projects 
that would benefit from either the additional loan security or other 
finance enhancements of TIFIA. So, we’d like to have you take a 
look a dropping that threshold. 

The terms and conditions of RRIF includes restrictions that 
Treasury has put on that are too tight, and we think, if you could 
take a look at flexing the terms of finance for railroad finance, that 
would be helpful. 

Now, let me tell you, at the State level we have a long way to 
go. For example. New Mexico represented by Pete here, California 
and Florida. But we have some very sophisticated States that have 
long track records of innovative finance and are using those tools 
well. 

We have 17 States that we understand are statutorily barred 
from using debt finance. So when it comes to enhancing project fi¬ 
nance, we have some change that also needs to take place at the 
State level so they can put to work GARVEEs and some of the 
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other excellent techniques that you have approved over the last 6 
years. 

Senator Jeffords. A major piece of your testimony centers on 
the creation of a Transportation Finance Corporation. Under your 
proposal, the TFC would issue tax credit bonds. We have heard tes¬ 
timony from GAO that these instruments are the most costly long¬ 
term to the Federal Government. Why does AASHTO consider this 
to be the most appropriate bonding mechanism for the Federal aid 
program? 

Mr. Horsley. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are looking for the art of 
the possible. When we tried to put together a vehicle that, as Pete 
was describing, could leverage revenues that are currently avail¬ 
able to achieve the funding targets that we are seeking for fiscal 
years 2004 to 2009, we looked at several options. 

We looked at whether municipal bonds issued at the State level 
would work, and concluded they would not because so many States 
have obstacles, either statutory or constitutional, to the issuance of 
debt and the utilization of GARVEEs in some of the current tech¬ 
niques, so we figured that that would not extend universal help to 
all 50 States. 

We looked at the utilization of municipal bonds at the Eederal 
level and figured that would compete directly with Treasury’s, so 
that was not as good a vehicle. We then looked at the appeal of the 
tax credit bonds. It was currently pending in RAIL-21 as a vehicle 
for funding high-speed rail and had been used previously to fund 
schools through so-called QSABs. 

But our conclusion was that the TEC was the most efficient, 
most viable method that would also score well under Eederal scor¬ 
ing rules and just in practical terms, would get us, with current 
revenues or revenues enhanced with indexing, to the funding tar¬ 
gets that States feel are essential, which is over $40 billion for 
highways and over $10 billion for transit. 

Senator Jeffords. Does it make sense to issue bonds to support 
the mainline work of State DOTs, namely system preservation? 
Would it not be more appropriate to reserve debt financing for cap¬ 
ital improvements, and particularly for those projects with associ¬ 
ated revenue streams? 

Mr. Horsley. Mr. Chairman, the Transportation Einance Cor¬ 
poration funding, that we are talking about, we classify as program 
finance, which would then be available to States to use for all of 
those purposes. 

But we are looking for a near-term practical solution that gives 
you a measure you can pass with bipartisan support to boost fund¬ 
ing for the next cycle to the funding levels we are after. 

When it comes to the use of the issuance of municipal bond debt 
at the State level, I think each State has to make a judgment 
whether they issue long-term debt, for long-term purposes, such as 
schools, water and sewer plants, and most hospitals. 

Almost every other area of public infrastructure is financed 
through debt. We think that transportation has been slower than 
those other entities to come to the table and use debt finance for 
long-term infrastructure. But we think the time has come. 

As you have from both of these panels, the market is there and 
the transportation agencies are there and are utilizing debt finance 
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on an increasing basis. But the one differentiation I wanted to 
make was between the program finance, which would flow out to 
States for utilization as if it were cash over the next 6 years, and 
then Pete could leverage it as he saw fit through further leverage 
through GARVEEs and other means, as opposed to project finance, 
which we also support. 

Senator Jeffords. Mr. Carey, as I mentioned in my opening re¬ 
marks, I have a vision that investment in U.S. transportation in¬ 
frastructure would become a component of every fund manager’s 
portfolio. Based on your experience, what measures should Con¬ 
gress consider to expand private sector investment to assist in 
making transportation a solid investment choice? 

Mr. Carey. I think it is a focus on the previously stated 
“unsentimental characteristics” in terms of maintaining predict¬ 
ability and Eederal program consistency in the introduction of new 
instruments. Also, to provide an opportunity for market rate in¬ 
vestment returns on transportation project finance. 

Also, as has been described in some of the proposals today, an 
opportunity to look at new taxable instruments, as well as vari¬ 
ations on existing tax-exempt instruments, to broaden the existing 
capital markets participation in transportation finance. 

I have to stress, however, that the municipal markets in the 
United States are unique in the world. These markets are incred¬ 
ibly deep, conservative, and provide guidance for Eederal credit as¬ 
sistance and other initiatives on the part of the Eederal Govern¬ 
ment under TIEIA. 

Also, these markets provide a lot of examples that have been 
adopted for transportation “innovative finance” over the last 8 
years. They are incredibly easy for States and local governments to 
access, which is not the case in the taxable markets or in foreign 
government markets. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, thank you very much, all of you. I find 
that you have done such a wonderful job, I am not even going to 
ask you the final question I had because you have already an¬ 
swered it with all of your testimony. So, you have a grade Ah- for 
your participation today. 

[Laughter.] 

I would like you to know that. 

But we will also reserve the right to continue to hound you until 
such time as we come through with a perfect solution. Thank you 
very much. That goes for both panels. This has been a very excel¬ 
lent hearing. I look forward to working with you as we continue 
forward to give our people the best advantages we can to make this 
the best transportation bill that ever occurred. Thank you very 
much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m. the hearing was concluded.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Senator Jon S. Corzine, U.S. Senator from the State of New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Chairman Jeffords and Chairman Baucus, for holding this joint hear¬ 
ing on the success we have had on expanding the reach of the highway trust fund 
through innovative financing and how we can continue that success in the reauthor¬ 
ization of TEA-21. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 
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Chairman Jeffords and Baucus, it is clear that we need to consider alternative 
means to finance our important highway and mass transit projects. AASHTO esti¬ 
mates that the annual level of investment needed to maintain current conditions 
and performance of our highway systems is $92 billion. For mass transit, the 
amount is $19 billion. We are falling far short of this under the authorized amounts 
of TEA-21. To get even close, we need to look at all sources of funding, including 
financing. 

Congress enacted financing provisions in TEA-21. Under the “Transportation In¬ 
frastructure Finance and Innovation Act” (TIFEA), the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation may provide secured loans, lines of credit and loan guarantees to public and 
private sponsors of eligible surface transportation projects. $530 million was author¬ 
ized for this program. 

Chairman Jeffords and Baucus, we need to look at what good has been done 
under TIFEA, what needs to be changed, and what can be done in addition to 
TIFEA. I look forward to working with you both to explore ways to do this. 


Statement of David Seltzer, Distinguished Practitioner, The National Cen¬ 
ter FOR Innovations in Public Finance, University of Southern California 

A FEDERAL POLICY COMPARATOR FOR PUTTING “INNOVATIVE FINANCE” IN CONTEXT 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. My name is David Seltzer, and I am a prin¬ 
cipal at Mercator Advisors, LLC, a consulting firm that advises public, private and 
nonprofit organizations on infrastructure financing issues. I also am affiliated with 
The University of Southern California’s National Center for Innovations in Public 
Finance. The National Center, established 2 years ago, undertakes research and 
helps provide mid-career professional training in the field of infrastructure finance, 
including the growing use of public-private partnerships for project delivery. I would 
like to submit for the record a copy of a report USC published last year on Califor¬ 
nia’s 10-year experience with Innovations in Public Finance, which may prove in¬ 
formative to your committees. 

Previously, I had the privilege of serving as Capital Markets Advisor for 3 years 
at the U.S. Department of Transportation during TEA-21’s authorization, and be¬ 
fore I that spent over 20 years assembling bond issues for transportation and other 
public agencies as an investment banker. So having worked in the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors, I have clearly violated both ends of the timeless dictum of “neither a 
borrower nor a lender be.” 

You will be hearing testimony this morning from a distinguished array of Federal, 
State, local and private sector experts in connection with new financing initiatives 
for reauthorization. Since many of the new ideas draw upon teix incentives as well 
as other Federal policy tools, I commend you on making this is a joint hearing of 
both the tax writing and surface transportation authorizing committees. 

I found when in Federal service that the wide array of financial tools, techniques 
and even terminology can be bewildering. If I may, I’d like to put on my academic 
hat for a couple of minutes and try to present an analytic framework that may be 
helpful in comparing so-called “Innovative Finance” options. 

The term “innovative finance” in Federal transportation parlance encompasses not 
only new financing techniques such as State Infrastructure Banks and TIFIA credit 
support, but also new approaches in the areas of project delivery, asset manage¬ 
ment, and service operations. In many cases, the techniques involve some form of 
public and private sector partnering. Private participation is seen as offering the po¬ 
tential to transfer risks, achieve production or operating efficiencies, and attract ad¬ 
ditional capital. 

In order to systematically analyze the cost-and policy-effectiveness of an innova¬ 
tive finance proposal, I believe it would be useful to employ a “Federal Policy Com¬ 
parator.” A comparator is a scientific instrument used for measuring the features 
of different objects. In much the same way, it should be possible to compare various 
innovative finance proposals within an analytic framework to determine which pro¬ 
posals would be most effective. 

The Federal Policy Comparator would seek answers to three central questions: 

1. Which Federal Policy Incentives are most suitable to attaining the proposal’s ob¬ 
jectives^ 

2. Does the proposal achieve balance among Sponsors, Investors and Policymakers? 
And 

3. What is the Budgetary Treatment of the proposal? 
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1. Which Federal Policy Incentives are Most Suitable? Aside from conventional 
grants, the Federal Government has available to it three major types of incentives 
it can use to stimulate capital investment: 

• Regulatory Incentives make existing programs and tools more flexible, in order 
to expand project resources or accelerate project delivery. (GARVEE Bonds are one 
such example, in that they broadened allowable uses for grants to include paying 
debt service on bond issues that fund eligible projects. Other regulatory reforms in¬ 
clude design-build contracting, in-kind match and environmental streamlining.) 

• Teix Incentives involve modifying the Internal Revenue Code to attract inves¬ 
tors into transportation projects. (Examples include private activity bonds, tax credit 
bonds, and tax-oriented leasing.) 

• Credit Incentives provide Federal assistance in the form of Federal loans or 
loan guarantees to reduce the cost of financing and fill capital gaps. (Examples in¬ 
clude Federal credit instruments provided through TIFIA and the Railroad Rehabili¬ 
tation and Improvement Financing (RRIF) program.) 

Generally, there is a tradeoff between the budgetary cost of the incentive and its 
degree of effectiveness in making the desired capital investment feasible. For in¬ 
stance, many regulatory reforms have little or no budgetary cost, but they also gen¬ 
erally provide only very incremental assistance in advancing projects. Tax measures 
typically are a “helpful but not sufficient” pre-condition for investment; the project 
must be on the margin of viability to benefit from them. Credit assistance can fill 
funding gaps and attract co-investment, but its uncertain cost depends on risk fac¬ 
tors and interest rate subsidies. For instance, a complex and capital-intensive initia¬ 
tive such as Maglev may confer significant mobility, environmental and technology 
benefits. However, it also may well require deeper tax and/or credit subsidies in 
order to bring projects to fruition than that afforded by an incentive such as private 
activity bond eligibility. 

2. Does the Proposal Achieve Balance Among Sponsors, Investors and Policy¬ 
makers? To be successful, each innovative financing initiative should be designed to 
meet the requirements of three distinct groups of stakeholders. First, the proposal 
must be attractive to project sponsors-the public or private entity responsible for de¬ 
livering the project. Attractiveness to the project sponsor can be measured in terms 
of its cost-effectiveness, flexibility, and ease of implementation. Second, the proposal 
must make sense to investors-offering them a competitive risk-adjusted rate of re¬ 
turn. Capital is notoriously unsentimental, and the innovative finance tool must 
compete for investor demand against other investment products in the marketplace. 
And finally, the concept must make sense to Federal policymakers. This entails not 
only achieving public policy objectives but also being affordable in terms of budg¬ 
etary cost. These three groups-project sponsors, investors and policjnnakers—can be 
thought of as the legs of a three-legged stool. If any one leg of the stool has short¬ 
comings, the proposal will wobble, and probably not be supportable. 

For example, dating back to the 1993 Federal Infrastructure Investment Commis¬ 
sion, there has been a wide-stated interest in trying to voluntarily attract pension 
fund capital into the infrastructure sector. Public, union and corporate plans rep¬ 
resent over $3.6 trillion of assets, yet they have virtually no U.S. transportation 
projects in their portfolios. Why? Because the dominant financing vehicle to date 
has been tax-exempt municipal bonds. While the tax-exempt market will continue 
to be an absolutely critical component of infrastructure financing, pension funds, as 
tax-exempt entities, place no value on the teix-exemption. Pension funds gladly 
would purchase infrastructure debt if it were offered at higher taxable yields, but 
that has limited appeal for the project sponsors who can access the municipal mar¬ 
ket. Consequently, the three-legged stool is uneven. (I note that various proposals 
have been introduced recently to create a “win-win” security that is both cost-effec¬ 
tive for borrowers and competitively priced for pension fund lenders-while at the 
same time satisfying Federal policy drivers.) 

3. Finally, what is the Budgetary Treatment of the proposal? Efficient markets 
rely upon transparent pricing signals to function properly. However, oftentimes 
when Federal proposals are Being developed, the key pricing information-budget 
scoring-is at best translucent, if not completely opaque. It seems it is the mysterious 
scoring of a proposal, and not its policy effectiveness, that too frequently drives the 
ultimate policy decision—perhaps a case of the “tail wagging the dog.” Better infor¬ 
mation on budgetary costs earlier on in the process would Benefit the development 
and evaluation of alternative policy options. 

Unlike corporate and State and local entities, the Federal Government makes no 
budgetary distinction between current period operating outlays and long-term cap¬ 
ital investments. Nor does it distinguish between full faith and credit general obli¬ 
gations and limited special revenue pledges. From the perspective of infrastructure 
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advocates, this is both inequitable and inefficient: Inequitable in that costs are not 
shared by future beneficiaries, and inefficient in that there is a bias toward consid¬ 
ering those proposals that have the lowest front-end costs, rather than looking at 
cost-effectiveness over the long-term. 

Some Federal innovative finance concepts attempt to overcome this problem by 
drawing upon either credit reform budgetary rules (a rare case where Federal ac¬ 
counting is on an accrual basis and conforms to best commercial practices) or by uti¬ 
lizing the tax code (where the PAYGO rules recognize tax expenditures on an an¬ 
nual basis). 

While some may consider these tools to be unnecessarily complicated attempts to 
circumnavigate cash-based accounting, I believe they offer the benefit of 
rationalizing the budgetary treatment of capital spending and facilitating sound de¬ 
cisionmaking on Federal infrastructure policy. 

In conclusion, I submit that by using this three-part Federal Policy Comparator 
as an analytic framework, policymakers can more systematically compare the budg¬ 
etary cost with the policy effectiveness of proposals. It would allow comparisons of 
initiatives as varied as private activity bonds for intermodal facilities, shadow toll¬ 
ing for highways, national or regional loan revolving funds for freight rail, tax credit 
bonds for high-speed rail, and reinsurance for long-term vendor warranties. By way 
of illustration, I am including as an attachment a pro-forma Federal Policy Com¬ 
parator analysis of four current or proposed Federal innovative finance tools for sur¬ 
face transportation—GARVEE Bonds, TIFIA Instruments, Private Activity Bonds 
and Tax Credit Bonds. 

Thank you very much for your time. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you might have. 


Attachments 

Appendix A. Federal Policy Comparator PowerPoint Slides 



Using a Federal Policy Comparator 
to put "Innovative Finance"in Context 


Joint Committee Hearing on Innovative Finance 

Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works 
Senate Committee on Finance 

September 25, 2002 


Da\/id SeltzeKf Distinguished Practitioner 
National Center for Inno\/ations in Public Finance 
University of Southern California 
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Four Features of ‘^Innovative Finance’’ Tools 
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Balancing the Interests of 
Three Key Stakeholder Perspectives 
when Designing Innovative Finance Tools 
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Project Sponsor Drivers 

+ What is the effective financing cost (IRR)? 

-f How high is the annual payment factor? 

+ Is there a direct or contingent financial liability to the 
sponsor’s balance sheet? 

•¥ What is the book and legal accounting treatment (e.g. 
approval requirements, debt ceilings)? 

-f How difficult is it to implement? 

use fNatonat Center for innovations in PutoUc Finance 
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Investor Decision Drivers 


Is the risk-adjusted rate of return 
competitive? 



-f Is there a secondary market (liquidity)? 


+ Are there other investment risks (tax compliance, call 
risk, etc.)? 

-f Will it help diversify portfolio exposure? 

+ Are there any other strategic reasons for investing? 
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Federal Policy Drivers 

+ What is the budgetary cost? 

^ Is the finance tool cost-effective (how much 
leveraging)? 





-f What is the overall economic return 
(benefit/cost ratio)? 


+ Does it support federal policy objectives (e.g. 
access, mobility, safety through better 
management, private participation, project 
acceleration)? 
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1. New Sources of Debt Repayment: 
GARVEE Bonds (23 U.S.C. 122) 


+ State issues tax-exempt bonds to fund federal share 
(e.g. 80%) of Federal-aid eligible project costs. 

+ Principal and interest are repayable from future years’ 
anticipated FHWA apportionments. 

-f Bonds may stand alone or be backed by the state. 

^ State must meet match on a present-value basis. 
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Flow Chart of GARVEEBonds 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of 


GARVEE Bonds 

Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Accelerates non-revenue 
projects (avoided costs and 
accelerated benefits). 

+ Avoids having one large “pay-as- 
you-go” project displace 
numerous small ones. 

4- Promotes efficient resource 
allocation by matching term of 
payments with life of asset. 

4- Protects the state’s general 
credit rating (if stand-aione). 


4- Reduces out-year capacity / 
flexibility by consuming future 
years’ grants. 

4- If stand-alone, may entail slightly 
higher interest cost than G.O. or 
State Highway Fund backed debt. 

4- State may need to obtain 
legislative authority or voter 
approval. 

4- State must demonstrate that 
acceleration benefits outweigh 
financing costs. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of 
GARVEE Bonds 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


4- Mid-investment grade ratings 
reflect adequate security. 

4- Growing number of states 
issuing GARVEEs builds 
political constituency for 
continuing the Federal-aid 
program. 

4- Direct assignment of grants to 
trustee reduces risk. 


4- No assurance that the Federal- 
aid program will be reauthorized 
over the life of the bonds (no 
federal guarantee of payment). 

4- Bonds may be non-recourse to 
the issuer (no state back-stop or 
security interest in the facility 
being financed). 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of 


GARVEE Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Simple “program” with little 
additional federal 
administration. 

4- As a regulatory / eligibility 
initiative, avoids explicit budget 
scoring. 

4- Consistent with efficient / 
equitable pay-as-you-use 
funding strategy that 
accelerates project benefits. 


4- Some policymakers see tax- 
exempt bonds as an inefficient 
subsidy, since the federal revenue 
loss exceeds the interest savings 
benefit to the borrower/issuer. 

4- GARVEE projects are still funded 
mostly (e.g. 80%) by the federal 
government (limited leveraging 
with non-federal funds). 

4- Use of GARVEEs slightly 

increases the Federal-aid program 
spend-out rate. 
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2 New' Sources of Investment Capital: 

TIFIA Instruments (23 U.S.C 181-189) 

4- Direct federal credit assistance in the form of loans, loan 
guarantees and lines of credit. 

4 Designed to provide supplemental and subordinate capital for large 
project financings. 

4 Twin-test volume cap of the lesser of $10.6 billion in credit 
authority or $530 million in budget authority. 

4 Limited to 33% of eligible project costs. 

4 Project must cost $100 million (or 50% of state’s apportionments). 

4 Project’s senior debt must be investment grade (“BBB-” or higher). 
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Flow> Chart of TIFIA Assistance 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of TIFIA 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Source of “patient capital” for 
large projects. 

•4- Flexible payment structures, 
including deferrals and 
prepayments. 

4- TIFIA lending rate (U.S. 
Treasuries) is competitive with 
tax-exempt borrowing rates for 
weaker (low-rated) credits. 

4- Reduced transaction fees and no 
credit facility fees. 


4- Limited to 33% of project costs. 

4- Direct loans may not be 
attractive for stronger (high¬ 
rated) projects with access to 
the tax-exempt market. 

4- TIFIA makes the entire project 
subject to federal rules, 
including NEPA. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of TIFIA 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Direct loan strengthens senior 

bondholders’ security by shifting up to 
33% of bomowings to a junior 
position. 

4- Loan guarantee secures bondholders 
with pledge of the U.S. government. 

4- Line of credit provides supplemental 
capital to mitigate revenue “ramp-up” 
risk. 

4- Co-investment by federal government 
indicates public sector commitment to 
and due diligence on the project. 


4- For weaker (low-rated) 
projects, the “springing lien” 
may erode the functional 
subordination of TIFIA 
assistance. 

4- Co-investment by the 
federal government does 
not imply any U.S. backing 
of the non-TIFIA debt (TIFIA 
assistance mitigates but 
does not eliminate project 
financing risks). 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of TIFIA 


Advantages 

Substantial leverage both internally 
(fractional risk-scoring) and 
externally (federal share 33% or 
less). 

Costs only 5 cents per dollar lent, on 
average. 

Substantial co-investment by private 
sector helps ensure fiscal discipline. 

Investment grade requirement for 
senior debt limits federal exposure. 

Facilitates large project financings 
with significant public benefits. 



Disadvantages 

4- Federal government generally 
is opposed to taking a 
subordinate lien position. 

4- TIFIA assistance for non¬ 
project financings may displace 
rather than induce capital 
markets participation. 

4- “Procrustes’ Bed’’ syndrome: 
credit applicants are either too 
risky or too well off, meaning 
program assistance is either 
inadvisable or unnecessary! 
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3. New Methods of Project Delivery: 
Private Activity Bonds 


Proposed tax code change (S. 870 - The Multimodal 
Transportation Financing Act, or “Multitrans”). 

■¥ Authorizes certain highway, transit, rail and intermodal 
projects with ongoing private participation to issue tax- 
exempt private activity bonds (exempt from volume caps). 

4- Allows for-profit companies to share in commercial risks 
and rewards of projects through long-term management 
contracts. 


4- Permits 2 advance refundings for revenue bond-financed 
projects (vs. one or none under current law). 
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Flow Chart of Private Activity Bonds 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of 
Private Activity Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4- Tax-exempt debt is cheaper (20- 
25% interest savings in p.v. terms). 

4- Broader universe of investors in the 
tax-exempt market who understand 
infrastructure projects. 

4- Familiar funding mechanism to most 
state and local governments. 

4- Private participation in development 
and/or operation aligns motives and 
reduces costs and risks. 


4- Must adhere to IRS 
requirements concerning 
investment yields, 
permitted uses, etc. 

4- May not be a deep enough 
subsidy in and of itself to 
advance larger, more 
complex projects. 
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Investor Pros and Cons of 
Private Activity Bonds 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


4- Slightly higher yield (approx. 0.10%) 
due to the Alternative Minimum Tax. 

4- Reassuring participation of the 
government in the project approval 
process through issuer conduit, 
franchise award, etc. 

4- Alignment of interests between 
private developer / operator and 
investors. 


4- Bonds likely to be non¬ 
recourse to the issuer (no 
“deep pocket”). 

4- Perception of riskier tax 
status than for 
governmental purpose 
bonds. 


4- Potential co-investment by vendors 
and other project participants. 


use/Natonat Center for tnnova^ons in PutHc Finance 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of 
Private Activity Bonds 

Advantages 



Encourages private investment 
(and associated benefits / 
efficiencies) in public infrastructure 
with little administrative cost. 

Levels the playing field by providing 
the same tax incentives for all 
modes of transportation. 

Budget scoring should be minimal, 
since much of the financing activity 
should be a substitution for 
governmental purpose bonds. 


Disadvantages 

4- Some policymakers see tax- 
exempt bonds as an inefficient 
subsidy, since the federal 
revenue loss exceeds the 
interest savings benefit to the 
borrower/issuer. 

4- Despite the likely “substitution 
effect,” significant tax 
expenditures are scored 
against such proposals (up to 
$18m per $100m of bonds 
over 10 years). 


use/National Center for Innovations in PufoUc Finance 
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4. New Types of Financial Return: 
Tax Credit Bonds 


^ Proposed tax code change (S. 250 - The High- 
Speed Rail Investment Act of 2001) to provide annual 
federal tax credits to bond purchasers. 

■¥ Investors would receive annual tax credits in lieu of 
cash interest payments from the issuer. 

+ Tax credit would be set at mid investment grade 
corporate bond yield (e.g. 6.50%) and would be 
taxable. 


(/SC /Natonat Center for tnnova^ons in PutHc Finance 







Flow Chart of Tax Credit Bonds 

(asmitdHg iuierest is split from principal) 
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Project Sponsor Pros and Cons of 
Tax Credit Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


■¥ 0% effective cost of borrowing 
represents approximate 50% 
total savings in p.v. terms. 

+ Potential for accessing new 
category of institutional 
investors for infrastructure 
projects - Pension Funds. 


+ Limited investor familiarity 
may hinder marketability of 
bonds. 

4- Program volume is controlled 
by Congress, rather than 
issuers (as with tax-exempt 
bonds). 


4 Doesn’t compete with issuer’s 
traditional investor base. 


use/Natonat Center for tnnova^ons in PutHc Finance 









Investor Pros and Cons of 
Tax Credit Bonds 


Advantages 



Disadvantages 


4 Should be of reasonably high 
credit quality, since there is no risk 
of payment default on the 
“interest” portion (the tax credit). 

4 If principal de-coupled from tax 
credits, opportunity for pension 
funds to diversify into the 
infrastructure sector. 


4 Non-cash nature of the interest 
component limits marketability. 

4 New instrument with limited 
volume lacks an active 
secondary market, if investor 
needs to sell due to change in 
its tax position. 

4 May face tax risk, if issuer fails 
to meet federal requirements 
of the program. 


(/SC /Natonat Center for innova^ons in PutHc Finance 
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Federal Policy Pros and Cons of 
Tax Credit Bonds 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


+ Little administrative cost compared to 
grant and credit programs. 

-f Some policymakers believe tax credit 
bonds are a more efTicient subsidy than 
tax-exempt bonds - borrower gets 100% 
of tax benefit. 

+ May reduce muni bond tax expenditures, 
to the extent it substitutes for issuance of 
tax-exempt bonds. 

+ New form of public-private partnership, 
new source of capital for public 
infrastructure. 


-t- Compared to tax-exempt 
bonds, much deeper subsidy 
(50% vs. 10% debt sen/ice 
savings to borrower) with 
higher tax expenditures. 

+ Tax expenditures scored at 
up to ^6m per $100m of 
bonds over 10 years. 


(/SC /National Center for Innovations in PufoUc Finance 
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Innovative Finance Comparator 


Finance 
Mechanism 
(Policy Tool) 

Type of 
Federal Policy 
Incentive 

Key Benefit of 

IF Tool to 
Project 
Sponsor 

Cost of Funds to 
Project Sponsor 

Federal 

Budgetary Cost 

(per $100m borrowed) 

GARVEE Bonds 

(20-yr, "A" credit) 

Regulatory 

Reform 

Enables States to 
monetize future 
Federal grant 
receivables 

4.80% 

lOYrCash: $79m 

20YrPV: $100m 

TIFIA Instruments 
(35-vr, "BB+" credit) 

Federal 

Credit 

Provides 
supplemental & 
subordinate capital 
for large projects 

5.00% 

10 Yr Cash; $5m 

35 Yr PV: $5m 

Private Activity Bonds 
(20-yr, "A" credit) 

Tax Code 
Change 

Allows projects with 
private participation 
to access lower 
interest rates 

4.90% 

fOYrCash: $18m 
20YrPV: $19m 

Tax Credit Bonds 

(20-vr,"AA'’ 6.5% 

credit) 

Tax Code 
Change 

Cuts effective 
financing cost in 
half by eliminating 
interest expense 

0.00% 

lOYrCash: $46m 

20 Yr PV: $57m 
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Appendix B: Findings & Recommendations: A Roundtable Discussion of Cali¬ 
fornia’s Experience with Innovations in Public Finance, The National Cen¬ 
ter FOR Innovations in Public Finance, University of Southern California, 
April, 2001. 


[December 13, 2000] 

Findings and Recommendations, Report Prepared by the University of 
Southern California, National Center for Innovations in Public Finance 

A ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION OF CALIFORNIA’S EXPERIENCE WITH INNOVATIONS IN PUB¬ 
LIC finance: FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FINANCING OUR NATION’S INFRASTRUCTURE 

(Edited by Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr.; Director, David Seltzer, Distinguished 
Practitioner, USC; Sarah Layton, President, Advancing Infrastructure, LLC) 


University of Southern California, 
National Center for Innovations in Public Finance, 

Los Angeles, CA April 2, 2001. 


Dear Friends: On December 13, 2000, the University of Southern California hosted 
a Roundtable policy discussion at USC’s Sacramento Center entitled “California’s 
Experience with Innovations in Public Finance.” The program was sponsored by a 
grant received from the United States Department of 'Transportation. The National 
Center for Innovations in Public Finance, located within USC’s School of Policy, 
Planning & Development, served as the host coordinator. 

As the Director of the National Center, it is my pleasure to enclose a summary 
of Findings, Recommendations and Proceedings elicited from the participants at the 
Roundtable. Approximately 75 experts, drawn from governmental, academic and 
business organizations within California and throughout the country, were in at¬ 
tendance. 

The National Center for Innovations in Public Finance is dedicated to exploring 
how new development and financing techniques involving public-private partner¬ 
ships could contribute to addressing the nation’s infrastructure challenges at the na¬ 
tional, State and local levels. We believe sthat many of the ideas and recommenda¬ 
tions generated at the Roundtable could serve as important references in future 
public policy decisions. 

For those interested in a more complete record of proceedings, a videotape of the 
conference as well as a summary of each speaker’s remarks may be obtained 
through the National Center. We would welcome any comments you might have on 
the Roundtable. I would like to thank the entire faculty and staff at the USC Sac¬ 
ramento Center for their support of this valuable effort. 

Sincerely, 


Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr., Director 
National Center for Innovations in Public Finance 


UNIVERSITY of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The USC School of Policy, Planning, and Development (SPPD) builds on the 
strengths of two premier professional schools to address the dynamic intersects of 
the public, private and nonprofit sectors. Launched on July 1, 1998, the new School 
combined the former nationally ranked schools of Public Administration and Urban 
Planning and Development and offers degrees in five core areas—public policy, plan¬ 
ning, public administration, health administration and real estate development. 

The School’s primary mission is to cultivate leaders—the ethical men and women 
who will design and build our communities, reshape our governmental structures 
and processes and rethink the relationship between government, citizens and busi¬ 
ness. We accomplish this in three important ways: teaching that prepares students 
to lead, shape and manage in the evolving new 21st century world order; research 
that takes advantage of and contributes to Southern California, the State, the Na¬ 
tion and the world; and action that 3 delds insights and offers solutions to pressing 
societal problems. 

The USC Sacramento Center, located at 1800 I Street, Sacramento, offers Master 
programs in Public Administration, Health Administration, and Planning and De¬ 
velopment. The Center also offers leadership training programs. For more informa¬ 
tion about the Center and additional programs, please visit www.usc.edu/sacto. 
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The National Center for Innovations in Public Finance was established in 1999 
to promote research and instruction in the field of infrastructure finance. Housed 
within use’s School of Policy, Planning and Development, the National Center 
draws upon USC academic faculty and distinguished practitioners from the public 
and private sectors to teach courses, conduct research projects and provide advice 
on key public policy issues. The Founder and Executive Director of the National 
Center is Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr. who has been centrally involved in framing na¬ 
tional policy in the areas of deregulation of utilities and in transportation finance. 

This report was prepared as part of a project sponsored by the University of 
Southern California with funding from the Federal Highway Administration, under 
the terms of a cooperative agreement. The views expressed herein are those of the 
conference speakers, participants and authors of this report and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the University of Southern California or the Federal Highway 
Administration. 


INTRODUCTION 

Ten years have passed since the first toll road franchises were awarded by the 
California Department of Transportation in December 1990, under Assembly Bill 
No. 680 (A.B. 680). To date, only one of the four projects selected through that proc- 
ess-the SR 91 Express toll lanesactually has been built and is operational. Yet this 
landmark legislation and other initiatives across the State for highways, seaports, 
transit, intercity rail, and airports have made California the nation’s leading incu¬ 
bator for using public-private partnerships to develop, finance and manage transpor¬ 
tation facilities and services. 

The California experiment with public-private partnerships has seen a number of 
new approaches used to deliver and manage transportation projects. In the highway 
sector, in addition to the SR 91 project, three major new toll roads have combined 
design-build development teams, a project-finance approach, and Federal credit as¬ 
sistance: a second AB 680 franchise—the SR 125 toll road south of San Diego, which 
is scheduled to come to market during 2001—as well as two new toll roads devel¬ 
oped in the mid-1990’s by the Orange County Transportation Corridor Agencies. 

In the transit sector, major new capital investments such as the BART Airport 
Extension and the recently awarded Los Angeles-Pasadena light rail line have 
drawn upon novel design-build procurement techniques. The Alameda Corridor 
freight rail project represents a unique joint venture between two major rail car¬ 
riers, the Ports of Long Beach and Los Angeles, and numerous other local. State 
and Federal stakeholders. Several new private sector initiatives are being pursued 
across the State in the aviation sector. 

Outside of California, one sees unmistakable evidence both in other States and 
at the Federal level of greater willingness to experiment with innovative public-pri¬ 
vate approaches to address infrastructure investment needs. Taken together, these 
developments indicate that the evolution-if not the revolution—is well underway in 
how large infrastructure investments are being developed and financed. 

With a decade’s experience in California, it is timely to look back and candidly 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of using public-private partnerships for major 
transportation projects. 

Among the questions that need to be explored are: 

• What kinds of projects are most suitable for public-private partnerships? 

• Are public policy objectives adequately being served through these public-pri¬ 
vate approaches? 

• Have there been demonstrable advantages in terms of expedited project com¬ 
pletion, greater cost-effectiveness, or reduced public sector risk? 

• What are the appropriate roles for the public and private sectors at various 
stages of each project’s development? 

• Does the current development process properly balance social objectives such 
as environmental considerations and fair labor practices with capital investment 
needs? 

• Which institutional models and capital structures appear to work best in terms 
of both economic efficiency and social equity? 

The lessons learned from California’s experience—as well as that of other States 
and from recent Federal activities—could provide valuable insights into what new 
policies to consider for the upcoming State of California budget considerations and 
for the Federal reauthorization of the TEA-21 transportation bill in 2003. 
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POLICY DRIVER I: ASSESSING THE STATE OF THE STATE 

The State Economy 

California’s economy-really a series of major regional sub-economies-has changed 
dramatically in recent years. The State domestic product is now of similar mag¬ 
nitude to the gross national products of major Western European trading partners 
such as Italy, the United Kingdom, and France. Moreover, California has been the 
epicenter of the e-economy. And yet, as profound as the emergence of e-commerce 
has been, the “new” economy is very much dependent on the infrastructure of the 
“old”; businesses are increasingly reliant upon timely delivery of goods and services. 
At the same time, the mobility of e-business, which allows employers to locate their 
places of employment “virtually” anywhere, makes good transportation links critical 
if the State is to remain an attractive venue for these high value enterprises. The 
State’s population is expected to grow by another 10 million residents by 2020, plac¬ 
ing further burdens on aging transport infrastructure systems to move people and 
goods safely, quickly and cost-effectively. 

Past State Investment Policy 

Investment in transportation infrastructure within the State has not kept pace 
with either the growth of population or the increase in travel demand. California’s 
per capita investment in transport has declined by two-thirds in real terms since 
the 1960’s. Forty years ago, transportation spending represented 23 percent of the 
State budget; today, it comprises about 6 percent. One of the major reasons for 
underinvestment has been the fiscal constraints of the tax limitation measures en¬ 
acted in the 1960’s and 1970’s. The current electricity crisis has also added a new 
uncertainty as to budgeting for transportation. 

Presently, there is no exclusive dedicated State funding source for transportation, 
so it has had to compete with other governmental and social service programs for 
annual funding through the political process. Because of the lengthy lead-time re¬ 
quired to develop major infrastructure projects, such investments are dependent 
upon stable and reliable long-term funding commitments. And, as with the elec¬ 
tricity sector, new capital formation has been curtailed because of increased con¬ 
cerns about environmental issues. As a result, transportation services have deterio¬ 
rated dramatically. For example, the time lost by the average motorist due to free¬ 
way delays has doubled over the last decade. Prospects for the future are problem¬ 
atic: Many of the county local option sales teixes adopted in the 1980’s for transpor¬ 
tation funding expire over the next several years, yet their extension by voters is 
uncertain. 

Recent Initiatives 

The State has taken several positive steps in recent months to address these con¬ 
cerns. The Governor’s Commission on Building for the 21st Century will soon pub¬ 
lish the results of its ISmonth survey of California’s infrastructure investment 
needs. The final report is expected to cite that California today has over $100 billion 
in unmet transportation investment needs. 

Even prior to the completion of the Commission’s report, the State had started 
leveraging its available funding through mechanisms such as the California Infra¬ 
structure and Economic Development Bank and Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehi¬ 
cles (GARVEEs). The Bank is a new $475 million State loan revolving fund designed 
to make loans to small and mid-sized transportation and other infrastructure 
projects. GARVEE Bonds, which were authorized by the State legislature last year, 
are a form of non-tax backed borrowing in anticipation of future year’s grant assist¬ 
ance from the Federal Department of Transportation. Another important advance 
is the enactment of bill A.B. 1473, under which the State would begin preparing an¬ 
nual Five-year Capital Facilities Plans to better integrate capital planning and fi¬ 
nancial policy decisions. 

Yet these measures by themselves will not be sufficient to overcome past years’ 
underinvestment. Simply stated, more resources must be identified, collected and 
committed. And the State needs to consider how best to leverage these finite re¬ 
sources most effectively. California’s recent electricity crisis has underscored the im¬ 
portance of a comprehensive State strategy that responds to market signals as con¬ 
veyed through the pricing mechanism, to ensure a proper balance between supply 
and demand. Public-private partnerships (PPP’ s) can play a key role in helping 
solve the problem-especially for the larger, more complicated projects. 

Issues to be Addressed 

Conferees identified the following issues currently confronting State policymakers: 
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• There is a clear need for better planning of capital investments-specifically, 
more closely relating State transportation spending policy to State land use and 
housing policy. The State should integrate its planning and funding strategies for 
water systems, drainage, waste management and public buildings with its transpor¬ 
tation investment decisions. 

• The current allocation formula under S.B. 45 distributes 75 percent of State 
transportation funding to the metropolitan planning organizations and retains 25 
percent to be administered at the State level. This regional emphasis, while valu¬ 
able in vesting investment decision authority with metropolitan organizations, 
makes it difficult to address statewide transportation issues on a comprehensive and 
systematic basis. For example, it is difficult to coordinate actions for inter-regional 
investments such as intercity high-speed rail or regional airport systems to relieve 
congestion at heavily used facilities. 

As zoning is a local matter, the MPO’s cannot control land use policy decisions 
at the municipal level. Fractionalized zoning policy at the local level often leads to 
a disconnect between infrastructure planning efforts and actual development activi¬ 
ties. 

• The plan of finance for new capital projects should explicitly identify not only 
how to finance upfront acquisition costs but also how to pay yearly operating and 
maintenance costs over the projects’ useful lives. The financial interdependence be¬ 
tween asset acquisition and asset maintenance must be firmly established at the 
outset. The initial capital investment decision should be based upon Life-Cycle Cost¬ 
ing, taking into account the best value for money over the long-term economic life 
of the asset. 

• To the extent tax sources fall short, the State should explore user fees, since 
they send a clear market signal about consumer demand for goods and services. To 
the extent there are “free” transportation alternatives (such as a freeway with tolled 
express lanes), the user charge allows individuals to make an economic decision as 
to whether the timesavings and convenience of the tolled facility are worth the cost. 
User charges also free up limited grant funds for those projects that are important 
for reasons of social equity or public policy, but are not financially self-sustaining. 
By freeing up capacity on non-tolled facilities, user charges actually may benefit 
those who are not in a position to pay. Ideally, these charges would reflect the user’s 
actual consumption of transportation services, such as fees based on weight-distance 
or vehicle miles traveled. The challenge in establishing user charges is discerning 
the benefits that accrue to society as a whole from the benefits accruing to the indi¬ 
vidual user or some narrower group of beneficiaries. 

• In addition to direct user charges, indirect user charges such as supplemental 
gas taxes, capacity charges on Alternative Fuel Vehicles, and the extension of expir¬ 
ing local option sales taxes also deserve consideration. Once the underlying funding 
sources are in place, policymakers can select which tactical financing techniques 
would be most effective. 

POLICY DRIVER II: DEFINING ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN A PUBLIC-PRIVATE 

PARTNERSHIP (PPP) 

For the overwhelming majority of transportation projects and services, traditional 
governmental ownership, operation and financing will continue to be the most ap¬ 
propriate approach. However for some types of projects-especially those that are 
large or complex-a joint venture between the public and private sectors may prove 
advantageous. The non-profit sector may also play a significant role in the institu¬ 
tional structure. 

Reasons to Consider PPP’s 

State and local governments around the country are turning to joint ventures 
with private sector organizations to meet their capital needs. They are doing so for 
a variety of reasons, including: 

• Production Efficiency. Oftentimes, private firms can build projects faster (if not 
cheaper), using design-build and other innovative procurement techniques. 

• Operating Efficiency. Complex projects may he managed more efficiently, due 
to greater expertise with innovation and technology, the presence of commercial 
competition, and the incentive of performance-hased compensation. 

• Risk Transfer. Private firms may be willing to assume certain risks from the 
governmental project sponsor as concerns construction, performance, or demand for 
the facility. However, the private sector should not he viewed as the ultimate reposi¬ 
tory for all project risks-only for those exposures which are of a business (as opposed 
to regulatory or political) nature. 
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• Access to New Sources of Capital. Private firms may be able to help identify 
new sources of project revenues that can be monetized. In addition, the private sec¬ 
tor partners may be willing to invest directly in projects or draw upon other funding 
sources not typically employed in conventional municipal financing of projects. 

• Simplified Project Management. Out-sourcing responsibilities to third party 
providers should reduce the governmental unit’s need for staffing up during con¬ 
struction and allow the organization to maintain its institutional focus on current 
operations. 

Features that make a Project a Good PPP Candidate The following project charac¬ 
teristics lend themselves to a PPP: 

• Size and/or complexity issues, which neither the public nor the private sector 
could resolve adequately on their own. 

• Widely acknowledged need for the project (public acceptance). 

• Equilibrium and trust among the various public and private stakeholders in 
the project. Central to achieving this goal is obtaining financial commitments from 
both public and private participants, to align their interests (i.e., ensure that both 
public and private participants are “sitting on the same side of the table”). 

• A governmental sponsor with the policy and legal infrastructure to see the 
process through. 

• Clear demarcation of responsibilities of different parties for securing public ap¬ 
provals, environmental clearances, etc. 

• A dependable and bankable revenue stream. 

• The “tummy test”—an intangible sense that the project “feels right,” being 
structured as a PPP. 

Key Issues Confronting PPP’s 

While joint ventures can confer substantial benefits, several sensitive public policy 
issues need to be addressed early on in the project development process: 

• Labor Policy. At least for larger capital projects in California, the issue in con¬ 
struction is not labor wage levels, (Davis-Bacon) but labor availability. There is a 
dearth of qualified workers to build and manage complex projects. Concerns about 
displacement of governmental workers in PPP’s generally can be resolved. 

• Unsolicited Proposals. The A.B. 680 program of 1990 has seen one of the four 
projects built and become operational (SR91 in Orange County). The second project 
(SR 125 near San Diego) is expected to be financed in spring of 2001. A third (Santa 
Ana Freeway) is still in the planning stages, and the fourth has been tabled. Each 
of these projects was identified and advanced by private development teams, not by 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPO’s) or the State. Yet private sector identi¬ 
fication and sponsorship of projects is not a problem per se. What is imperative, 
however, is that the projects be placed on State transportation plans and supported 
by the host governmental jurisdiction. 

• Procurement Rules. In California (as in most States), prevailing law generally 
does not permit design-build procurement. Eor the handful of major projects done 
thus far in California using design-build, either special legislation was required or 
special legal authority was available. A.B. 680, for example, expressly authorized de¬ 
sign-build for its four pilot highway projects. Two measures enacted by the legisla¬ 
ture last year, A.B 958 and A.B. 2296, allow design-build to be used by transit agen¬ 
cies and certain counties for larger projects. 

Another approach is to establish a Joint Powers Authority, which can draw upon 
the inherent powers of one of its sponsoring local governmental units to use design- 
build, as was the case with the Alameda Corridor freight rail project. 

At the Federal level, although TEA-21 has liberalized the procurement rules for 
federally assisted projects, contractors under the National Environmental Protection 
Act still are prohibited from having an interest in the ultimate development of a 
project. This rule generally prevents construction firms that assist projects in their 
environmental review process from continuing to be involved in design and construc¬ 
tion. It results in a loss of continuity and discourages entrepreneurial efforts in the 
critical developmental phase of potential projects. 

• Environmental Risk. Environmental permitting and governmental approvals 
are inherently political processes. Although private developers can play a valuable 
role in synthesizing the project design with the environmental review process, they 
are ill equipped to absorb what fundamentally are non-business risks. Moreover, in 
contrast to other environmental statutes such as the Clean Air and Clean Water 
Acts, there is no statute of limitations governing challenges to transportation 
projects under the National Environmental Protection Act. Unlike a decade ago, de¬ 
velopers are now unwilling to assume the financial risk of public approvals in these 
early stages (as in SR 125). 
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• Exit Strategy. Most of policymakers’ efforts thus far on PPP have been focused 
on developing projects and negotiating entrance strategies for private sector partici¬ 
pation. Yet a fundamental requirement for attracting investment capital is liquidity. 
Insufficient attention has been given to the investor’s exit strategy during the life 
of a franchise, including valuation of the asset or concession. Although there were 
a number of political issues surrounding the proposed sale of the SR91 franchise, 
at least part of the controversy was attributable to insufficient local input into eval¬ 
uating the concession operator’s desired exit strategy. 

POLICY DRIVER III: SELECTING TOOLS TO GUIDE CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
Benefits of Design-Build Procurement 

As demonstrated by the two Transportation Corridor Agency toll roads built thus 
far (total investment of $3 billion) design-build (vs. traditional design-bid-build) can 
provide substantial benefits for larger projects: 

• Simplified Project Management for the governmental project sponsors; 

• Better Cost controls (reduced exposure to cost overruns); 

• Faster Completion (a recent university study surve 3 dng major capital projects 
determined on average that design-build leads to 33 percent faster construction com¬ 
pletion); and 

• Base price of hard costs may be comparable or even slightly higher, but sav¬ 
ings on soft costs and the other benefits described above often justify it. 

Linkage between Investment and Ongoing Asset Management 

The relationship between the initial project investment decision and periodic cap¬ 
ital maintenance and renewal must be strengthened to preserve the value of the in¬ 
vestment over time. On toll roads with a net revenue pledge, the rate covenant cov¬ 
ers both capital recovery and operations and maintenance requirements. 

For non-tolled facilities, this full-cost recovery can be achieved through synthetic 
mechanisms. For example, long-term performance warranties from the constructor 
can require that assets be maintained at a specified service level in exchange for 
an up-front or ongoing warranty fee. 

Another approach, used in the United Kingdom and elsewhere overseas, involves 
shadow tolling. Under shadow tolls, an operator is paid a per vehicle fee by the gov¬ 
ernmental sponsor based on throughput, to build and maintain an asset at a defined 
level. 

GASB Statement 34, going into effect for governmental units July 1, 2001, man¬ 
dates more complete disclosure of governmental infrastructure assets, including rec¬ 
ognition of depreciation expense if asset quality deteriorates. Warranties or shadow 
tolls would link capital investment with capital renewal, and help ensure that infra¬ 
structure assets are adequately maintained-both for accounting and transportation 
purposes. 

Special Purpose Entities 

California popularized the concept of creating new Special Purpose Public Agen¬ 
cies (like the Orange County Transportation Corridor Agencies, Alameda Corridor 
Transportation Authority, and LA-Pasadena Rail Construction Authority) to carry 
out infrastructure development on a project-finance basis. An alternative approach 
involves the formation of a special purpose notfor-profit corporation under Internal 
Revenue Service revenue procedure 63-20. For example, two recently opened several 
hundred million-dollar toll roads, the Pocahontas Parkway in Virginia and the 
Southern Connector in South Carolina, utilized 63-20 corporations to develop and 
finance the facilities. Having a singular mission, these entities bring a special focus 
to completing the projects. 

POLICY DRIVER TV: COMPARING DIFFERENT TRANSACTION TEMPLATES 
Institutional Models 

There are a variety of organizational forms that can be used to advance infra¬ 
structure projects. They can be viewed as stretching along a continuum, ranging at 
one end as conventional public projects to the other end as fully commercialized fa¬ 
cilities. The accompan 3 ring diagram illustrates four distinct positions along the spec¬ 
trum from purely public to purely private. Projects can be categorized in terms of 
whether public or private parties share in the risks and rewards of development, 
operation and ownership. 
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INCREASINGLY PUBLIC—INCREASINGLY PRIVATE 

The financing component is a discrete element but also may be classified as being 
either public or private. Financing is considered to be public if either: 

a. the capital funding source for the loan or investment is public teix dollars (e.g. 
a governmental infrastructure bank, revolving fund or public pension fund capital¬ 
ized with public funds); or 

b. if the loan repayment source is derived from or guaranteed by public teix dollars 
(sales taxes, State Highway Fund moneys. Federal-aid supported, etc.). 

On this basis, a loan funded by a State infrastructure bank, even if the borrower 
is a corporate entity, would be deemed “public financing.” Likewise, a privately 
funded loan for a transit project developed and operated by a private consortium but 
payable from or guaranteed by the State transportation fund, would be considered 
public financing. On the other hand, a taxable or tax-exempt revenue bond sold into 
the capital markets and backed by user charges would be deemed “private,” even 
though the obligations were issued by a public conduit (e.g. Transportation Corridor 
Agencies, Alameda Corridor). The ultimate determinant is whether public capital is 
at-risk, either in terms of the initial funding or the ultimate repayment of the obli¬ 
gation. 


Matrix of Public-Private Transaction Templates 



Governmental 

Model 

Turnkey Develop¬ 
ment Model 

Warranty/Conces¬ 
sion Model 

Profit-Sharing Model 

Examples of 

LACMTA; 

TCA; ACTA; BART 

Hudson-Bergen; 

Las Vegas Monorail; SR 91, Dulles Greenway 

Projects. 

Caltrans. 

Airport; Extn. 

NIVI44. 


Developrrent 

Public . 

Private. 

Private. 

Private 

Operation .... 

Public . 

Public . 

Private. 

Private 

Ownership ... 

Public . 

Public . 

Public . 

Private 

Financing .... 

Public . 

Public or Private 

Public or Private 

Private 


Models on the left of the table are increasingly public and models on the right are increasingly private. 


The four principal financing templates are: 

Governmental Model 

Starting on the left side of the chart would be governmentally developed, owned 
and operated projects, using public teix dollars. Examples include Caltrans highway 
projects or other normal public works spending, either pay-as-you-go or debt fi¬ 
nanced, with the governmental unit responsible for funding operating and mainte¬ 
nance costs. The vast majority of transportation projects are developed in this fash¬ 
ion. 

Turnkey Development Model 

Of greater “private” character are turnkey financings, where the projects are de¬ 
veloped under a guaranteed maximum price and guaranteed completion date by a 
private design-build team and then turned over to the governmental sponsor. Be¬ 
cause of construction risk transfer, there are financial rewards and penalties to the 
constructors based upon performance. In some cases, the facilities are financed prin¬ 
cipally with project-generated revenues (project-financing) such as the San Joaquin 
Hills and Foothill-Eastern Toll Road projects developed by the Transportation Cor¬ 
ridor Agencies in Orange County. In other cases, such as the BART airport exten¬ 
sion, the projects are funded conventionally with public grants and local tax dollars. 

Warranty / Concession Model 

Farther along the spectrum to the right would be projects that are publicly owned, 
but use private parties not only for development but also for operation/maintenance 
of the facility. Generally, the compensation is based on a flat fee or a cost-plus basis, 
rather than a profit-sharing formula based upon the net revenues or patronage vol¬ 
ume. The new Hudson-Bergen light rail line in New Jersey falls into this category. 
Under current tax law, the term and compensation for private management con¬ 
tracts associated with facilities financed with tax-exempt debt is severely con¬ 
strained, diluting any incentives for superior performance. 

Another way to get ongoing private participation without running afoul of the IRS 
management contract rules is through long-term performance warranties on the 
physical condition of the infrastructure assets themselves. For example, the New 
Mexico Corridor 44 road-widening project has entered into a long-term warranty 
with a private firm for the pavement and bridge structures extending up to 20 
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years. In both the Hudson-Bergen and the New Mexico 44 projects, the pledged re¬ 
payment source for debt service is public moneys, not project revenues. 

Profit-Sharing Model 

Finally, at the far right end are fully commercial projects, involving private devel¬ 
opment, operation, and even ownership of the facility. Financing sources are largely 
or entirely project-based revenue streams, rather than public or tax-backed sources. 
Compensation to the operator is based upon utilization of the facility and/or net in¬ 
come, resulting in performance-based rewards. Major examples of this are the SR91 
Express Lanes in Orange County, the Dulles Greenway in Virginia, and the Las 
Vegas monorail, currently under construction. 

No single model or structure can be said to be “the best"; rather, the most suitable 
model will depend on facts and circumstances surrounding each particular project. 
Among the factors that will determine which approach is most appropriate are: 

• political support for an alternative project delivery method; 

• need for project cost and completion date certainty (which is particularly appli¬ 
cable to project financings); 

• State law considerations (especially procurement regulations); 

• Federal tax code implications (as concerns eligible financing instruments); 

• commercial potential of the project, as reflected in capital markets acceptance; 
and 

• degree of risk transfer to the private sector. 

As noted above, projects need not be self-liquidating to benefit from a PPP ap¬ 
proach. Concession arrangements for subsidized services such as public transport 
have proven successful overseas because incentivized performance for private opera¬ 
tors can produce better service, lower public subsidy, and greater cost transparency. 
For instance, Melbourne, Australia achieved these enhancements in out-sourcing op¬ 
erations of its commuter rail network. 

Nor is a commercial or “privatized” approach incompatible with a cooperative 
working arrangement with organized labor. In fact, both the management team and 
the union work force can benefit from entering into a project labor agreement at 
the outset of the project that squarely addresses prevailing wages, non-disruption 
of work schedule, and other features that will facilitate the timely, on-budget com¬ 
pletion of a high-quality project. 

Historically, most transportation projects have been funded either through gov¬ 
ernmental grants (public equity) or tax-supported municipal bonds (public debt), 
since these have represented the lowest cost sources of capital. However, there are 
alternative sources of private sector equity and debt capital that may be drawn 
upon for infrastructure projects with steady cash-flows linked to economic growth. 
Low tcix bracket institutional investors such as life insurance companies and non- 
taxable pension funds would benefit from being able to diversify into a new eco¬ 
nomic sector that presently is absent from their portfolios. Because the major finan¬ 
cial vehicle for infrastructure has been tax-exempt bonds, it has not been appro¬ 
priate for pension funds as tax-exempt entities to purchase such paper when higher- 
yielding corporate bonds of equal quality are available. 

However, several recent developments have lowered the relative funding cost of 
taxable debt and equity: 

• The Federal budget surplus has reduced the supply of Treasury bonds, low¬ 
ering the benchmark against which teixable paper is priced, relative to municipal 
bonds. 

• Pension funds and insurance companies have gained greater familiarity with 
project financings, through investing in debt and equity in overseas infrastructure 
projects and domestic power generation facilities. They are now willing to accept 
longer term debt obligations with minimal amortization in the early years, cush¬ 
ioning the cash-flow impact on project revenues. 

• New Federal programs such as TIFIA (the Transportation Infrastructure Fi¬ 
nance and Innovation Act of 1998) provide debt capital on terms which in some 
cases are even more favorable than those in the municipal bond market. Other pro¬ 
posed legislation such as teix credit bonds would allow de-coupling of the principal 
from the interest portion, creating a stand-alone teixable debt instrument suitable 
for retirement funds. 

• Finally, even though infrastructure projects are highly capital intensive, cost 
savings on the operating side from private participation may partially offset the 
higher capital costs of taxable rate financing. 

Taxable Investment Funds. Together, these factors are combining to reduce the 
disparity in funding cost between the teixable and tax-exempt markets. As a result, 
project sponsors may now find that it is cost-effective to seek out pension funds and 
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other taxable market investors to invest equity and debt capital in project 
financings. As corporate, union and public retirement systems represent $5 trillion 
in investment assets, even allocating a small portion of their portfolios to invest in 
U.S. transportation infrastructure could have significant ramifications. They could 
invest either directly or through pooled investment accounts similar to mutual 
funds. 

"Innovative Finance" Techniques 

Innovative approaches that involve PPP’s to develop, operate or own transpor¬ 
tation assets will lend themselves toward using innovative financing techniques. 
“Innovative Finance,” while not a panacea, can help address these capital invest¬ 
ment needs once the underlying payment source for the project has been identified. 

Innovative Finance can be defined as the use of external financing approaches 
that draw upon at least one of the four following elements: 

1. New Sources of Repayment that haven’t previously been used to secure external 
financing. 

2. New Methods of Service Delivery that offer development, production or oper¬ 
ational efficiencies. 

3. New Sources of Investment Capital that broaden the funding alternatives for 
transportation projects beyond conventional tools. 

4. New Methods of Paying Financial Return to investors, that either reduce effec¬ 
tive financing cost for the project sponsor or shift risks (such as interest rate and 
financial risk) to third party investors, or do both. 

Diagram of Elements Comprising Innovative Finance 



Participants at the Roundtable suggested a number of innovative finance ideas re¬ 
lating to repayment streams, service delivery, funding sources, and investment re¬ 
turn: 


NEW SOURCES OF REPAYMENT 


State & Local Taxes 

• Extension of Local Option Sales Tax 

• New Tax on Alternative Fuel Vehicles 

• Inflation adjusted Gas Tax 

• Other User-related fees (e.g. weight-distance) 

• Non-user related Teixes (internet/mail order sales tax, property transfer tax, 
etc.) 

• A defined percentage of State General Fund Revenues 
Other 

• Shared revenue from fiber optics, etc. along State rights-of-way 
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• Tobacco Funds 

• State version of GARVEE Bonds (using counties’ share of State Gas teix alloca¬ 
tion) 

• State-aid Intercept mechanism to credit enhance local bonds 

• Development Risk Insurance 

New Methods of Service Delivery 

• Broaden application of innovative procurement techniques such as design- 
build. 

• Modify transit requirement 13(c) [consent required of DOL and local unions to 
proposed project labor agreements] to make it easier for transit agencies to out¬ 
source existing operations/capital improvements via tendering routes to conces¬ 
sionaires. 

• Liberalize the management contract rules or seek tax code change (private ac¬ 
tivity bonds for highways) to allow performance-based compensation to private oper¬ 
ators of toll facilities financed with tax-exempt debt. 

• Permit outsourcing of highway maintenance activities or enter into long-term 
warranties to guarantee defined service standard levels of State highways under 
GASB Statement 34. 

• Change statute of limitations under NEPA for challenges, so that it is con¬ 
sistent with other environmental statutes (e.g. within 60 days from the Record of 
Decision). 

New Sources of Investment Capital 

• Public (State and local) Pension Funds and Taft-Hartley (union) Pension 
Funds, investing either directly or through pooled accounts. 

• Leveraged Leasing (domestic and cross-border tax-oriented equity). 

• Extend TIFIA beyond 2003. 

• Reduce threshold project size below $100 million for TIFIA assistance, to make 
it consistent with the lower thresholds in TEA-21 for using design-build (e.g. $50 
million). 

New Methods of Paying Financial Return 

• Teix Credit bonds (interest paid by U.S. Treasury in the form of a tax credit 
to the investor). 

• Shadow Tolls (per vehicle compensation to private concessionaire). 

• Variable Rate bonds for State transportation borrowings to hedge interest 
rates. 

Government Policy Tools 

Historically, the public sector has used direct governmental spending to expand 
transportation capital investment. However, where innovative finance and public- 
private ventures are involved, it may be possible to generate additional investment 
through less costly means. To encourage the foregoing innovative finance tech¬ 
niques, the government sector may use these policy tools: 

1. Regulatory Incentives-streamlining procedures, removing program restrictions, 
etc.; 

2. Tax Incentives-using the teix code to encourage the free flow of capital into cer¬ 
tain desired investment and operational activities; and 

3. Credit Incentives-using fractional credit assistance (direct loans or loan guaran¬ 
tees) to leverage a larger multiple of private financing. 

Each of the suggestions under the four innovative financing tools may be ad¬ 
dressed through regulatory, teix, or credit policy initiatives. 

conclusion: encouraging continued innovation 

The following policy recommendations emerged from the Roundtable discussion:— 
Process Streamlining. Process reform was recommended in three areas: 

• State procurement practices should be simplified for public-private partner¬ 
ships; 

• Regional financing protocols with Federal agencies need to be supported; and 

• Environmental review processes should be consolidated with public agency re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Environmental Risk. Project-based financings must have time-certainty and cost- 
discipline to attract private debt and equity capital. Because securing environmental 
and public permitting approvals is fundamentally a governmental rather than a 
commercial process, the private sector is not equipped to assume the financial re- 
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sponsibility for obtaining the environmental record of decision. The time period for 
challenges to projects’ environmental impact statements under NEPA should be 
made consistent with other environmental statutes. 

Co-Investment by Public & Private Sector. User fees can he both an effective and 
equitable way of generating project-funding streams. However, in most cases, 
project-generated revenues alone will not be sufficient to fully finance the projects. 
Some level of public investment will be required, and it needn’t take the form of 
contributed capital. For instance, the Alameda Corridor has four distinct layers of 
debt investment-first tier capital markets, second tier TIFIA loan, third tier capital 
markets, and fourth tier port loans-as well as lesser amounts of Federal, State and 
local grant funding. In addition to reducing the burden on project revenues to cash¬ 
flow the private investment, public co-investment is useful in that it gives all par¬ 
ties a financial stake in the commercial success of the enterprise. 

Subsidy Level. Even where an external operating subsidy is required (e.g. public 
transit or freeway maintenance), the public sector doesn’t have to provide that serv¬ 
ice. As has been demonstrated overseas, there may be substantial reductions in pub¬ 
lic subsidy required and/or enhancement of service levels through selective 
outsourcing of operations to private parties. 

Special Purpose Agencies. Major capital projects can benefit by establishing a spe¬ 
cial purpose entity to undertake development and operations, whose sole responsi¬ 
bility is the project. The organization, which could be a legislatively established new 
authority, a joint powers authority formed by several jurisdictions, or a private non¬ 
profit corporation formed by the principal public and private stakeholders, helps 
bring a singular institutional focus to completing the project on-time and within 
budget. 

Design-Build. Larger or more complex projects often can accelerate completion 
and reduce construction and performance risk through design-build procurement. 
Yet State law may make it difficult to proceed on any other basis than design-bid- 
build, with its attendant delays and lack of accountability. Also, State and Federal 
law should allow a contractor to participate in both the environmental analysis of 
a project and its subsequent construction, to gain the benefit of their continued in¬ 
volvement from project inception to project completion. 

Linking Investment & Maintenance. Reliable funding of ongoing project operations 
and maintenance costs must be identified at the outset, to ensure the best capital 
investment decision is made. Among the institutional arrangements that can foster 
this Life-Cycle Costing perspective are long-term franchise agreements (for toll fa¬ 
cilities) or shadow toll agreements (for free facilities); or long-term warranties stipu¬ 
lating that specific asset quality levels be maintained over the life of the project. 

Role of Innovative Finance. Once a project’s revenue stream has been identified, 
innovative finance techniques can assist in capitalizing the value of the future 
project revenues to fund the investment today. Federal, State and local policy¬ 
makers can use regulatory, tax and credit incentives to encourage the use of new 
financial instruments. The financial tools themselves may draw upon one or more 
of the following mechanisms: new repayment streams, new procurement methods, 
new sources of investment capital, and new methods of a pa 3 dng financial return. 
Given that many of these financing approaches already are in use in the private 
sector, a more apt name for “innovative finance” might be “project-based finance.” 

Continuing Education. Presently, there is very little offered in the way of orga¬ 
nized educational programs on the use of PPP’s for infrastructure development. The 
dearth of relevant training extends both to entry-level candidates for public or pri¬ 
vate positions (Masters programs) and to mid-career corporate and governmental 
practitioners. An ongoing university-sponsored program on new project development 
and financing techniques could prove highly useful in further developing both public 
and private sector management skills in this growing and dynamic discipline. 


Table 1: Key Drivers on Innovative Finance Proposals for Project Sponsors, 
Investors and Federal Policymakers 

PERSPECTIVE KEY QUESTIONS PROJECT SPONSOR/BORROWER 

• What is the effective financing cost (IRR)? 

• How high is the Annual Payment Factor? 

• Is the transaction reported as a direct or contingent liability on the Sponsor’s 
balance sheet? 

• What legal steps (State legislation, etc.) must be taken to utilize it? 

• How difficult is it for Management to implement it? 
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Investor 

• Is the risk-adjusted rate of return competitive? 

• Is there a secondary market for the product (liquidity)? 

• Are there other investment risks (teix compliance, call risk, etc.)? 

• Will it help diversify the investor’s portfolio exposure? 

• Are there any other strategic reasons for investing aside from its return? 

Federal Policymaker 

• What is the proposal’s budgetary cost? 

• Is the finance tool cost-effective (how much leveraging of Federal resources)? 

• What is the overall economic return (benefit/cost ratio)? 

• How well does it achieve multiple Federal policy objectives? 

• Improve Access 

• Enhance Mobility 

• Shift Risks away from the Government 

• Attract Non-Federal Resources / Private Participation 

• Accelerate Projects 


Response of David Seltzer to Additional Question from Senator Baucus 

Question. Many of us are concerned about the continued viability of the Highway 
Trust Fund. That is, with increased fuel economy and incentives for alternative 
fuels, can the Trust Fund continue to meet our ever-increasing highway needs? In 
fact, in the MEGA-TRUST Act, I create a commission to look at the Trust Fund 
and its continued sustainability. When we talk about innovative financing for high¬ 
ways are we talking about a way to supplement the Highway Trust Fund or replac¬ 
ing the Trust Fund with this “new way of doing business?" 

Response. Perhaps the most accurate answer is “a new way of doing certain types 
of business.” 

The vast majority of highway projects are not capable of generating their own rev¬ 
enue streams, and will continue to be reliant upon grant funding from Federal and 
State sources. That is why the findings of the National Surface Transportation In¬ 
frastructure Financing Commission proposed in S. 2678 will be so vital to policy¬ 
makers in identifying ways to sustain the Highway Trust Fund in coming years. 

However, the term “Innovative Finance” really encompasses a number of different 
initiatives that can help promote investment in the Nation’s surface transportation 
system. 

First, it references grant management techniques that give States greater flexi¬ 
bility in using existing Highway Trust Found resources. GARVEE Bonds are a good 
example of this; the total resources committed to highways are not increased, but 
projects can be greatly accelerated, through monetizing future streams of Federal 
receivables. Another example is State Infrastructure Banks and section 129 loans, 
where States may use Federal-aid apportionments to fund loans and provide other 
types of financial assistance. 

Second, Innovative Finance connotes innovative procurement methods, such as de¬ 
sign-build contracting, which can expedite projects, transfer risks to private parties, 
and/or save the project sponsor money. The pilot provisions for design-build con¬ 
tracting in TEA-21 provide an excellent vehicle for evaluating such alternative ap¬ 
proaches. Further refinements, especially as concerns streamlining Federal approv¬ 
als, would be beneficial. 

Third, the term includes innovative asset management techniques that provide 
superior value-for-money over the long-term. Initiatives that encourage States to 
make project investment decisions with regard to the life cycle costing over the eco¬ 
nomic life of the project should be encouraged. For example, long-term warranties 
such as those New Mexico has used on its Corridor 44 project, or other long-term 
performance-based private management contracts, help ensure that the initial cap¬ 
ital investment is maintained adequately to optimize its value. 

Finally, Innovative Finance includes new financial instruments that either lower 
the cost of capital obtained from existing sources, identify new sources of capital, 
or do both. For instance. Federal credit programs such as TIFIA establish the Fed¬ 
eral Government as a new source of debt capital on favorable terms for certain types 
of projects. This can make it easier for projects with their own revenue streams, 
such as toll roads, to access the capital markets for the balance of their needs. To 
the extent a project sponsor can more readily borrow against non-Federal revenue 
streams, the number of claimants on a State’s apportionments is reduced. 

Other new financial instruments, based on tax code incentives, can reduce the re¬ 
quired cash outlays from traditional funding sources by providing a return to inves- 
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tors in the form of a non-cash tax benefit. Techniques such as tax credit bonds or 
tax-oriented leasing serve to attract debt and equity capital from private sources, 
again freeing up traditional revenue sources for other projects. 

In summary, the combination of grants management, procurement, asset mainte¬ 
nance and financing techniques comprising “Innovative Finance” should be viewed 
as an important element of any national transportation policy. But it will never re¬ 
place the need for a long-term strategy for augmenting Highway Trust Fund re¬ 
sources that are used to fund grants required by most surface transportation invest¬ 
ments. Ultimately, the political process will determine the types and amounts of re¬ 
sources directed to the HTF, based on the desired level of investment activity and 
the perceived role of the Federal Government relative to State, local and other fund¬ 
ing partners. . 


Statement of Phyllis F. Scheinberg, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget 
AND Programs United States Department of Transportation 

Chairman Jeffords, Chairman Baucus, Ranking Members Smith and Grassley, 
and members of the committees: Thank you for holding this hearing today and invit¬ 
ing me to testify on Federal innovative finance initiatives for surface transportation 
projects. These financing techniques, in combination with our traditional grant pro¬ 
grams, have become important resources for meeting the transportation challenges 
facing our Nation. Secretary Mineta, in his testimony last January before the Envi¬ 
ronment and Public Works Committee, indicated his desire to increase their applica¬ 
tion. 

The Secretary stated that “Expanding and improving innovative financing pro¬ 
grams in order to encourage greater private sector investment in the transportation 
system . . .” will be one of the Department of Transportation’s core principles in 
working with Congress, State and local officials, tribal governments and stake¬ 
holders to shape the surface transportation reauthorization legislation. He remains 
steadfast in his support for these programs. 

Defining “Innovative Finance” 

Perhaps the first issue to address today is “What is innovative finance?” We in¬ 
creasingly hear the term used in the context of transportation projects, but what 
does it really mean? We at the Department apply the term to a collection of man¬ 
agement techniques and debt finance tools available to supplement and expand the 
flexibility of the Federal Government’s transportation grant programs. We see the 
primary objectives of innovative finance as leveraging Federal resources, improving 
utilization of existing funds, accelerating construction timetables, and attracting 
non-Federal investment in major projects. The quantifiable successes of such inno¬ 
vative finance are beginning to mount. 

The July 2002 report entitled “Performance Review of U.S. DOT Innovative Fi¬ 
nance Initiatives” states that Federal investments of $8.6 billion have helped to fi¬ 
nance projects worth a total of $29 billion, a ratio of $3.40 invested for each Federal 
dollar. Of this $29 billion, more than 27 percent, or $8 billion, consists of debt that 
will be repaid from new revenue sources. Sponsors report that more than 50 projects 
were accelerated from 6 months to 24 years as a result of innovative financing com¬ 
pared to transportation grants. The total economic impacts of $91 billion nationwide 
represent benefits that have accrued more rapidly than ever possible using a pay- 
as-you-go method. 

While these achievements demonstrate the value of innovative finance techniques 
and tools, they also deserve a realistic assessment in the context of the grant sys¬ 
tem, financed by the Highway Trust Fund, that provides the foundation of Federal 
financial assistance for surface transportation projects. 

The first assessment in realism is to examine the “innovative” nature of the finan¬ 
cial tools. Improving the flexibility of fund administration and creating opportunities 
to borrow and lend Federal money have been vitally important initiatives, and we 
can thank numerous role models outside the transportation sector for developing 
these tools long ago. The “new” or “innovative” feature of these tools, then, derives 
from their application to the Federal transportation program. Further, these financ¬ 
ing techniques have now become better known and accepted by many State and 
local transportation partners. Because the demand for transportation investment 
throughout the country consistently exceeds the supply of resources, those regions 
facing the greatest challenges to mobility have readily embraced—and in many 
cases paved the way for—the opportunities provided by innovative finance. 

The second assessment concerns the potential for innovative finance to ease de¬ 
mands on the current grant funding distributed each year to States and local agen- 
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cies. That doesn’t seem likely. The focus of innovative finance (and perhaps a more 
appropriate term to designate these tools) is project finance. The techniques supple¬ 
ment existing programs on an as-needed, project-by-project basis. Transportation of¬ 
ficials must evaluate each project individually to determine the best financing ap¬ 
proach. The grant programs remain the bulk of Federal transportation assistance, 
supplemented by the extra muscle and flexibility of innovative finance. 

The diagram below depicts a pyramid that illustrates the range of surface trans¬ 
portation projects and the innovative tools available for financing them. The base 
represents the majority of projects: those that rely on grant-based funding, but may 
benefit from measures that enhance flexibility and resources. Various Federal funds 
management techniques, such as advance construction, tapered match, and grant- 
supported debt through Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles, or GARVEEs, can 
help move these projects to construction more quickly. The mid-section represents 
those projects that can be partially financed with project-related revenues, but may 
also require some form of public credit assistance. State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) 
can assist State, regional, and local projects through low-interest loans, loan guar¬ 
antees, and other credit enhancements. State loans of Federal grant funds known 
as Section 129 loans represent another credit assistance technique. The Transpor¬ 
tation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) program provides credit 
assistance to a small number of large-scale projects of regional or national signifi¬ 
cance that might otherwise be delayed or not constructed at all because of risk, com¬ 
plexity, or cost. The peak of the pyramid reflects the very small number of projects 
able to secure private capital financing without any governmental assistance. 

Federal Project Finance Tools for Surface Transportation 



The TIFIA Credit Program 

Let me begin with the program that, through the leadership of the Senate during 
enactment of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), provides 
a direct role for the Federal Government to assist large transportation projects. In 
June 2002, the Department delivered its Report to Congress on the Transportation 
Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act of 1998 (TIFIA), which authorizes the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) to provide three forms of credit assistance— 
secured (direct) loans, loan guarantees and standby lines of credit—to surface trans¬ 
portation projects of national or regional significance. 

The public policy underlying the TIFIA credit program asserts that the Federal 
Government can perform a constructive role in supplementing, but not supplanting, 
existing capital finance markets for large transportation infrastructure projects. As 
identified by Congress in TEA-21,“. . . a Federal credit program for projects of na¬ 
tional significance can complement existing funding resources by filling market 
gaps, thereby leveraging substantial private co-investment.” Because the TIFIA pro- 
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gram offers credit assistance, rather than grant funding, its potential users are in¬ 
frastructure projects capable of generating their own revenue streams through user 
charges or other dedicated funding sources. 

Identifying a constructive role for Federal credit assistance begins with the ac¬ 
knowledgement that, compared to private investors, the Federal Government’s natu¬ 
rally long-term investment horizon means that it can more readily absorb the rel¬ 
atively short-term risks of project financings. Absent typical capital market investor 
concerns regarding timing of payments and financial liquidity, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment can become the “patient investor” whose long-term view of asset returns en¬ 
ables the project’s non-Federal financial partners to meet their investment goals, 
allowing the project’s sponsors to complete a favorable financing package. 

The TIFIA program’s pragmatic challenge is to balance the objective of advancing 
transportation projects with the equally important need to lend prudently and pro¬ 
tect the Federal interest. The DOT must apply rigorous credit standards as it fash¬ 
ions assistance to improve the financial prospects of participating projects. The Fed¬ 
eral objective is not to minimize its exposure but to optimize its exposure-that is, 
to take prudent risks in order to leverage Federal resources through attracting pri¬ 
vate and other non-Federal capital to projects. 

The TIFIA program assistance is meant to support expensive, complex and signifi¬ 
cant transportation investments. In general, a project’s eligible costs must be rea¬ 
sonably anticipated to total at least $100 million. Credit assistance is available to 
highway, transit, passenger rail and multi-modal projects. Other types of eligible 
projects include intercity passenger rail or bus projects, publicly owned intermodal 
facilities on or adjacent to the National Highway System, projects that provide 
ground access to airports or seaports, and surface transportation projects principally 
involving the installation of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS), for which the 
cost threshold is $30 million. The TIFIA credit assistance is limited to 33 percent 
of eligible project costs. 

Congress has authorized the DOT to provide up to $10.6 billion of TIFIA credit 
assistance through the TEA-21 authorization period of 1998-2003. From the High¬ 
way Trust Fund, Congress authorized $530 million, subject to the annual obligation 
limitation on Federal-aid appropriations, to pay the subsidy cost of TIFIA credit as¬ 
sistance and related administrative costs. The subsidy cost calculations establish the 
capital reserves which the DOT must set aside in advance to cover the expected 
long-term cost to the Government of providing credit assistance, pursuant to the 
Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990 (FCRA). 

To date, the DOT has selected 11 projects, representing $15.7 billion in transpor¬ 
tation investment, to receive TIFIA credit assistance. The TIFIA commitments total 
$3.7 billion in credit assistance at a subsidy cost of about $202 million. The DOT 
has received 38 letters of interest and 15 applications from project sponsors. All 
major categories of eligible projects—highway, transit, passenger rail and multi¬ 
modal—have sought and received credit assistance. The TIFlA credit assistance 
ranges in size for each project, from $73.5 million to $800 million, mostly in the 
form of direct Federal loans from the DOT to the project sponsors. These projects 
are summarized in the table below. 


TIFIA Commitments as of September 2002 


Project 

Project Type 

Project Cost 

Instrument Type 

Credit Amount 





$269 million 
$163 million 
$94 million 

ter. 

SR 125 Toll Road . 

Hwy/Bridge . 

... $450 million . 

Direct Loan 

... Direct Loan . 

Farley Penn Station . 

Passenger Rail. 

... $800 million . 

Line of Credit 

... Direct Loan . 

$33 million 
$140 million 

Washington Metro CIP .. 



Line of Credit 

$20 million 
$600 million 
$300 million 
$240 million 




Tacoma Narrows Bridge 

Hwy/Bridge. 

... $835 million . 

... Direct Loan . 

Cooper River Bridge . 

Hwy/Bridge. 

... $668 million . 

Line of Credit 

... Direct Loan . 

$30 million 
$215 million 





$159 million 
$917 million 

Central Texas Turnpike 

Hwy/Bridge. 

... $3,580 million . 

... Direct Loan . 





$51 milljon 
$5 million 
$18 million 
$450 million 

SF-Oakland Bay Bridge 

Hwy/Bridge . 

... $3,305 million . 

Direct Loan 

Direct Loan 

... Direct Loan . 
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TIFIA Commitments as ot September 2002—Continued 


Project 

Project Type 

Project Cost 

Instrument Type 

Credit Amount 

Total . 


$15,711 million . 


$3,704 million 


Already limited by statute to 33 percent of total project costs, actual TIFIA assist¬ 
ance has averaged 23 percent of project costs. Including grant assistance, total Fed¬ 
eral investment in TIFIA projects amounts to 43 percent of total costs. Investments 
from other government and private sources comprise the remaining 57 percent. 

Because credit assistance requires a small fraction of the contract authority need¬ 
ed to provide a similar amount of grant assistance, TIFIA promotes a cost-effective 
use of Federal resources to encourage co-investment in transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture. Federal grant funds that otherwise might be required to support these large 
projects can then be redirected toward smaller but critical infrastructure invest¬ 
ments. 

An explicit goal of the TIFIA program is to induce private investment in transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure. Private co-investment in the TIFIA project selections totals 
about $3.1 billion, comprised of more than $3 billion in debt (including State and 
local debt held by private investors) and nearly $100 million in equity. This co-in¬ 
vestment totals approximately 20 percent of the nearly $15.7 billion in total costs. 

The DOT believes that a limited number of large surface transportation projects 
each year will continue to need the types of credit instruments offered under TIFIA. 
Project sponsors and DOT staff are still exploring how best to utilize this credit as¬ 
sistance, and we welcome congressional guidance and dialog during this evolution¬ 
ary program period. 

As stated in the Conference Report accompanying TEA-21 and TIFIA, “[a] n ob¬ 
jective of the program is to help the financial markets develop the capability ulti¬ 
mately to supplant the role of the Federal Government in helping finance the costs 
of large projects of national significance.” The current form of TIFIA administra¬ 
tion—within a Federal agency subject to regular budget oversight—enables policy¬ 
makers to monitor program performance as staff, sponsors and the financial mar¬ 
kets gain experience. As current TIFIA projects move into their construction, oper¬ 
ation and repayment phases, and as additional projects obtain TIFIA assistance, 
policymakers will acquire better information with which to determine whether 
TIFIA should remain within the DOT, “spin off’ into a Government corporation or 
Government sponsored enterprise, or phaseout entirely and rely on the capital mar¬ 
kets to meet the program’s objectives. 

The Department also administers a credit assistance program specifically for the 
railroad industry: the Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing Program 
(RRIF). Also authorized in TEA-21, the RRIF program provides direct loans and 
loan guarantees to railroads and other public and private ventures in partnership 
with railroads. The aggregate unpaid principal amount under the program cannot 
exceed $3.5 billion, and the subsidy cost is covered by a “credit risk premium” paid 
by or on behalf of the borrower from a non-Federal source. To date, the Federal 
Railroad Administration (FRA) has approved four RRIF loans for a total of more 
than $200 million, and six more applications are currently being evaluated. 

GARVEE Bonds 

Another financing tool among States has been the issuance of Grant Anticipation 
Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs): bonds that enable States to pay debt service and 
other bond-related expenses with future Federal-aid highway apportionments. 
States are finding GARVEEs to be an attractive financing mechanism to bridge 
funding gaps and accelerate construction of major corridor projects. The GARVEE 
generates up-front capital for major highway projects at tax-exempt rates and en¬ 
ables a State to construct a project earlier than using traditional pay-as-you-go 
grant resources. With projects in place sooner, costs are lower due to inflation sav¬ 
ings and the public realizes safety and economic benefits. Paying via future Federal 
highway reimbursements spreads the cost of the facility over its useful life, rather 
than just the construction period. GARVEEs expand access to capital markets, 
supplementing general obligation or revenue bonds. 

A GARVEE is a debt-financing instrument authorized to receive Federal reim¬ 
bursement of debt service and related financing costs. In general, projects funded 
with the proceeds of a GARVEE debt instrument are subject to the same require¬ 
ments as other Federal-aid projects with the exception of the reimbursement proc¬ 
ess. Instead of reimbursements as construction costs are incurred, the reimburse¬ 
ment of GARVEE projects occurs when debt service is due. 
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Candidates for GARVEE financing are typically large projects, or a program of 
projects, where the costs of delay outweigh the costs of financing and other bor¬ 
rowing approaches may not be available. In total, six States have issued 14 
GARVEE Bonds, totaling more than $2.5 billion, to be repaid using a portion of 
their future Federal-aid highway funds. The table below summarizes this activity. 


GARVEE Transactions as of luly 2002 


State 

Date of Issue 

Face Amount of Issue 

Projects Financed 


. IVlay-98. 




Aug-99 

$20 rrillion 

Spring-Sandusky and 


Sep-01 

$100 rrillion 

Maumee river improvements 






Feb-01 

$19 million 



. Mar-OO . 




Jul-Ol 

$185 million 



Jul-02 

$215 million 







Apr-01 

$506 million 

in part by Federal funds 


Jun-02 

$208 million 



. Jun-00 . 




May-01 

$143 million 



. Apr-02. 



Total . 


$2,517 million. 



State Infrastructure Banks 

Another significant project finance tool is the State Infrastructure Bank (SIB), a 
revolving transportation investment fund administered by a State. A SIB functions 
as a revolving fund that, much like a bank, can offer loans and other credit products 
to public and private sponsors of Title 23 highway construction projects or Title 49 
transit capital projects. Federally capitalized SIBs were first authorized under the 
provisions of the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. The initial in¬ 
fusion of Federal and State matching funds was critical to the startup of a SIB, but 
States have the opportunity to contribute additional State or local funds to enhance 
capitalization. SIB assistance may include loans (at or below market rates), loan 
guarantees, standby lines of credit, letters of credit, certificates of participation, debt 
service reserve funds, bond insurance, and other forms of non-grant assistance. As 
loans are repaid, a SIB’s capital is replenished and can be used to support a new 
cycle of projects. And, as has been accomplished in Minnesota and South Carolina, 
SIBs can also be structured to issue bonds against their capitalization, increasing 
the amount of funds available for loans. 

SIBs complement traditional funding techniques and serve as a useful tool to 
stretch both Federal and State dollars. The primary benefits of SIBs to transpor¬ 
tation investment include: 

• Flexible project financing, such as low interest loans and credit assistance that 
can be tailored to the individual projects; 

• Accelerated completion of projects; 

• Incentive for increased State and/or local investment; 

• Enhanced opportunities for private investment by lowering the financial risk 
and creating a stronger market condition; and 

• Recycling of funds to provide financing for future transportation projects. 

The pilot program was originally available to only 10 States, and was later ex¬ 
panded to include 38 States and Puerto Rico. TEA-21 established a new pilot pro¬ 
gram for the States of California, Florida, Missouri, and Rhode Island. Texas was 
later authorized to participate in the TEA-21 program. To date, however, only Flor¬ 
ida and Missouri have elected to revise their agreements in accordance with TEA- 
21 . 

The authorizing Federal legislation allows States to customize the structure and 
focus of their SIB programs to meet specific requirements. While a SIB can offer 
many types of financing assistance, loans have been the most popular tool. As of 
June 2002, 32 States had entered into 294 loan agreements totaling more than $4 
billion. This activity has been largely concentrated within six States. The largest 
SIB, the South Carolina Transportation Infrastructure Bank, has approved financ¬ 
ing and begun development of almost $2.4 billion in projects, helping to condense 
into 7 years a transportation program that would have taken 27 years under a pay- 
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as-you-go approach. The Florida SIB had executed 32 loan agreements through the 
end of fiscal year 2001, at a value of $465 million. The Florida SIB has been aug¬ 
mented with a State appropriation of $150 million, and both Ohio and Arizona have 
also contributed additional State funds to their SIBs. The table below demonstrates 
the concentration of activity in the six largest SIBs. 

State Infrastructure Banks Transactions as of June 2002 


State 


Number of Agree- Loan Agreement 
merits Amount 


South Carolina . 6 $2,382 million 

Florida . 32 $465 million 

Arizona . 37 $424 million 

Texas . 37 $252 million 

Ohio. 39 $141 million 

Missouri . 11 $73 million 


Subtotal 
Other States . 


162 $3,738 million 

132 $318 million 


Total 


294 $4,056 million 


Looking Ahead 

Although States and local partners have not adopted them evenly, the tools of 
TIFIA, GARVEEs and SIBs have clearly moved from the innovative to the main¬ 
stream. This reflects significant success, but it doesn’t indicate that the needs of 
project finance have been completely met. Secretary Mineta has issued a clear chal¬ 
lenge to the Department in our development of a reauthorization proposal for TEA- 
21, asking us to expand innovative finance programs to encourage private sector in¬ 
vestment and examine other means to augment existing revenue streams. As part 
of our internal reauthorization deliberations, we are considering options for further 
leveraging Federal resources for surface transportation. Enhancing the use of inno¬ 
vative finance in intermodal projects and examining the financing techniques used 
in other major public infrastructure investments are among the areas we are look¬ 
ing at. The challenge is to build on our successes to date, but not set unrealistic 
expectations for the future. 

A particular focus is on the issue of private investment, an at-risk contribution 
to a project with the expectation of repayment from project revenues—and a return 
on investment—over time. Unlike much of the world, the provision of roads and 
transit systems in the U.S. is almost completely a public sector responsibility. As 
has been often pointed out, our system of tax-exempt financing means that the pub¬ 
lic cost of capital is significantly less expensive than for a private entity. Many pub¬ 
lic works sectors in the U.S. permit private firms to gain access to teix-exempt cap¬ 
ital for the construction of public infrastructure. Legislation has been introduced 
previously to confer this opportunity to a limited number of highway projects. Before 
the Department would consider any proposed amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code, it would first consult with the Department of the Treasury. 

One transportation sector with a high degree of private participation, which de¬ 
serves a higher profile among public transportation planners and policymakers, con¬ 
cerns the movement of freight. Supporting the efficiency of commercial freight trans¬ 
portation continues to be a cornerstone of the Department’s vision for America’s 
transportation system. ISTEA and TEA-21 legislation gave us many tools to bring 
this vision to reality, and our experience has given us new ideas for programs that 
will get us even closer to our goal of a seamless transportation network. Greater 
investments in transportation infrastructure and wider use of information tech¬ 
nology will certainly be required to achieve this goal. 

The activity of SIBs in many States indicates that this program is ready to move 
beyond its pilot phase to become a permanent feature of the innovative finance land¬ 
scape. 

The Department looks forward to working with our partners in State DOTs, met¬ 
ropolitan planning organizations, and private industry to apply innovative funding 
strategies that extend the financial means of our individual stakeholders. And we 
look forward to working with the Congress to craft the next surface transportation 
legislation. Working together, the Administration, the Congress, States and local¬ 
ities and the private sector can preserve, enhance, and establish surface transpor¬ 
tation programs that will result in increased mobility, safety and prosperity for all 
Americans. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. I would he happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 


Responses of Phyllis Scheinberg to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) are currently limited to only a few 
States. What is the track record of SIBs? Are they performing as anticipated? Are 
SIBs a viable option that should be available to all States? Do you have suggestions 
which this committee should consider to improve the effectiveness of SIBs? 

Response. Thirty-nine States, including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, were 
authorized by the Department of Transportation to establish a SIB under the Na¬ 
tional Highway System Designation Act of 1995 (NHS Act). In addition, the Trans¬ 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) established a SIB pilot program 
that was limited to only a few States that already had authorized SIBs under the 
NHS Act. Specifically, five States (Florida, Missouri, California, Rhode Island, and 
Texas) were authorized to use TEA-21 funds to capitalize their SiBs. However, only 
Florida and Missouri have modified their SIB agreements to comply with the TEA- 
21 requirements and are currently eligible to use TEA-21 funds for SIB capitaliza¬ 
tion. To date. States have transferred $456 million of Federal funds apportioned in 
FYs 1996 and 1997 into SIBs and $52.1 million of TEA-21 funds have been trans¬ 
ferred to SIBs. 

We believe that SIBs have been a viable tool for States that have established 
them. Of the 39 authorized SIBs, 32 remain active even though only two (Florida 
and Missouri) are using the additional TEA-21 funds for capitalization. As of June 
2002, these States have entered into 294 SIB loan agreements for a total of $4 bil¬ 
lion dollars for surface transportation projects. Some benefits of SIBs assistance are 
flexible project financing, accelerated completion of projects, recycling of funds, in¬ 
creased State and/or local investment, and enhanced private investment and eco¬ 
nomic development opportunities. 

There is an important distinction between the SIB provisions in the NHS Act and 
TEA-21. For SIBs operating under the provisions of the NHS Act, all “first genera¬ 
tion” SIB assisted projects are subject to Federal requirements. Federal require¬ 
ments, however, do not apply to SIB projects funded with “second and subsequent 
generation” SIB funds—i.e., funds derived from repayment proceeds of the first gen¬ 
eration projects. All SIB projects assisted with TEA-21 funds are subject to Federal 
requirements regardless of whether they are first generation projects or financed 
from repayment proceeds of previously assisted projects. Most States seem to prefer 
the NHS Act provision that does not expand the application of Federal require¬ 
ments. 

Question 2. In my statement I mentioned that the State of South Carolina is un¬ 
dertaking what would be 27 years worth of projects using traditional Federal-aid 
funding in a span of 7 years. They are able to accomplish this through various 
transportation financing mechanisms. What challenges does a State face if they use 
this approach to “jump start” project construction? Are programs like those helping 
or harming the State’s future ability to invest in infrastructure? 

Response. One significant challenge involves a State’s ability to manage a sudden 
increase in the number of projects. Another challenge relates to the availability of 
contractors to perform the work. South Carolina has addressed the first challenge 
by supplementing its own staff with consultants. In addition, the State has not, to 
date, reported problems with the availability of contractors. 

Accelerating the start of transportation infrastructure projects can result in the 
twin benefits of (1) cost savings from reduced cost escalation due to inflation and 
increases in right-of-way costs and (2) earlier returns on economic and safety bene¬ 
fits provided by the new facility. 

At this point, we are not aware of instances in which the use of financing mecha¬ 
nisms to “jump start” projects has jeopardized a State’s furture ability to invest in 
infrastructure. For example. States that have issued GARVEE bonds thus far have 
judiciously imposed coverage tests and dollar limits that they believe are appro¬ 
priate and marketable. GARVEE bonds are State-issued bonds whose repayment 
source is future Federal-aid highway apportionments. 

Question 3. AASHTO is proposing a Transportation Finance Corporation (TFC) be 
created in the next reauthorization to increase the size of the Federal program. The 
TFC would be involved in various financing mechanisms such as bonding. Has DOT 
investigated or researched similar ideas? What are your thoughts on the viability 
of such an approach? 
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Response. DOT is currently formulating its highway reauthorization policies, but 
has not finalized its proposals. DOT has considered a variety of alternative financ¬ 
ing approaches and has solicited input from all relevant stakeholders. 

Question 4. In your statement you mention that DOT is pursuing more avenues 
for transportation financing. We are very interested in this matter including looking 
at Federal loan guarantees, bonding, tax incentives to purchasing bonds, and a 
range of other options. One concept I heard was “adapting the financing techniques 
using other public works sectors”. Could you give us examples of other public works 
techniques? How applicable would they be to transportation investment? What other 
innovative financing approaches should we work with you on? Are there other mod¬ 
els which have worked well in other areas which could be helpful here—for example, 
the Farm Credit System sells securities to raise funds to make loans. What existing 
financing ideas regarding other Departments, Government Sponsored Enterprises, 
Federal or State agencies, or private entities should we at least consider in terms 
of the reauthorization? 

Response. One mechanism that is currently available for certain major public in¬ 
frastructure projects—but not highways—is private activity bonds. Private activity 
bonds are tax-exempt financings issued for certain privately developed and operated 
public infrastructure. Examples of projects that are currently eligible for private ac¬ 
tivity bonds are airport facilities; docks and wharves; water, wastewater and solid 
waste disposal facilities; mass commuting facilities; and high speed intercity rail fa¬ 
cilities. Whether private activity bonds would be a useful tool for highway financing 
could be worth investigation. 


Statement of JayEtta Z. Heckee Director, Physical Infrastructure Issues, 
General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committees: We are pleased to be here today 
to discuss alternative financing for surface transportation infrastructure projects. As 
Congress considers reauthorizing the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen¬ 
tury (TEA-21) in 2003, it does so in the face of a continuing need for the Nation 
to invest in its surface transportation infrastructure and at a time when both the 
Eederal and State governments are experiencing severe financial constraints.^ Many 
observers are concerned that a significant gap exists between the availability of 
funds and immediate needs. In the longer term, questions have been raised about 
the financial capacity of the Highway Trust Fund to sustain current and future lev¬ 
els of highway and transit spending. This is of particular concern since Congress 
has by law established a direct link Between Highway Trust Fund revenues and sur¬ 
face transportation spending levels. 

In recent years, as transportation needs have grown. Congress provided States— 
in the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995 (NHS) and TEA-21—addi¬ 
tional means to make highway investments through alternative financing mecha¬ 
nisms. These alternative mechanisms included State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs)— 
revolving funds to make or guarantee loans to approved projects; Grant Anticipation 
Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs)—which are State issued bonds or notes repayable 
with future Federal-aid; and credit assistance under the Transportation Infrastruc¬ 
ture Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA)—including loans, loan guarantees, and 
lines of credit. All are part of the Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA’s) Inno¬ 
vative Finance Program. As the time draws nearer to reauthorizing TEA-21, infor¬ 
mation is needed about the performance of these tools and the potential for these 
and other proposed tools to help meet the nation’s surface transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture investment needs. 

At the request of your committees, we are examining a range of surface transpor¬ 
tation financing issues, including EHWA’s Innovative Finance Program and pro¬ 
posed alternative financing approaches. My testimony today is based on the prelimi¬ 
nary results of our work and discusses (1) the use and performance of existing inno¬ 
vative financing tools and the factors limiting their use, and (2) the prospective costs 
of current and newly proposed alternative financing techniques for meeting surface 
transportation infrastructure investment needs. I will also discuss issues concerning 
the potential costs and benefits of expanding alternative financing mechanisms to 
meet our nation’s surface transportation needs. My testimony is based on our review 
of applicable laws, FHWA’s evaluation studies and other reports concerning its In¬ 
novative Financing Program, and interviews with FHWA officials, transportation of¬ 
ficials in eight States, and bond rating companies. It is also based on a cost compari¬ 
son we conducted of four current and newly proposed financing techniques. 


^Performance Budgeting: Opportunities and Challenges. (GAO-02-1106T, Sept. 19, 2002). 
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In summary: 

• A number of States are using existing alternative financing tools such as State 
Infrastructure Banks, GARVEE bonds, and TIFIA loans. These tools can provide 
States with additional options to accelerate projects and leverage Eederal assist¬ 
ance—they can also provide greater flexibility and more funding techniques. How¬ 
ever, a number of factors can limit the use of these tools, including some States’ 
preference not to use the tools, restrictions in State law on using them, and restric¬ 
tions in Federal law on the number of States and types of projects that can use 
them. 

• Federal funding of surface transportation investments includes Federal-aid 
highway program grant funding appropriated by Congress out of the Highway Trust 
Fund, loans and loan guarantees, and bonds that are issued by States and that are 
exempt from Federal teixation. In addition, the use of tax credit bonds—where inves¬ 
tors receive a tax credit against their Federal income taxes instead of interest pay¬ 
ments from the bond issuers—have been proposed for helping to finance surface 
transportation investments. Because each of these financing mechanisms is struc¬ 
tured differently, we determined that the total cost of providing $10 billion in infra¬ 
structure investment using each of these existing or proposed mechanisms ranges 
from $10 billion to over $13 billion (in present value terms). The mechanisms that 
involve greater borrowing from the private sector, such as teix-exempt bonds and teix 
credit bonds, require the least amount of public outlays up front. However, those 
same mechanisms have the highest long-term costs to the public sector participants 
in the investments because the latter must compensate the private investors for the 
risks that they assume. With respect to the Federal Government’s contribution, tax 
credit bonds are the most costly mechanism, while TIFIA loans and tax exempt 
bonds are the least costly. 

• Expanding the use of alternative financing mechanisms has the potential to 
stimulate additional investment and private participation. But expanding invest¬ 
ment in our nation’s highways and transit systems raises basic questions of who 
pays, how much, and when. How alternative financing mechanisms are structured 
determines how much of the needs are met through Federal funding and how much 
are met by the States and others. The structure of these mechanisms also deter¬ 
mines how much of the cost of meeting our current needs are met by current users 
and tcixpayers versus future users and taxpayers. 

Background 

The Federal-aid highway program is financed through motor fuel taxes and other 
levies on highway users. Federal aid for highways is provided largely on a cash 
basis from the Highway Trust Fund. States have financed roads primarily through 
a combination of State revenues and Federal aid. Typically, States raise their share 
of the funds by taxing motor fuels and charging user fees. In addition, debt financ¬ 
ing—issuing bonds to pay for highway development and construction—represents 
about 10 percent of total State funding for highways, although some States make 
greater use of borrowing than others. 

Federal-aid highway funding to States is typically in the form of grants. These 
grants are distributed from the Highway Trust Fund and apportioned to States 
Based on a series of funding formulas. Funding is subject to grant-matching rules— 
for most federally funded highway projects, an 80-percent Federal and 2C)-percent 
State funding ratio. States are subject to pay-as-you-go rules where they obligate 
all of the funds needed for a project up front and are reimbursed for project costs 
as they are incurred. 

In the mid-1990’s, FHWA and the States tested and evaluated a variety of inno¬ 
vative financing techniques and strategies.^ Many financing innovations were ap¬ 
proved for use through administrative action or legislative changes under NHS and 
TEA-21. Three of the techniques approved were SIBs, GARVEEs, and TIFIA loans.^ 
SIBs are State revolving loan funds that make loans or loan guarantees to approved 
projects; the loans are subsequently repaid, and recycled back into the revolving 
fund for additional loans. GARVEEs are any State issued bond or note repayable 
with future Federal-aid highway funds. Through the issuance of GARVEE bonds, 
projects are able to meet the need for up-front capital as well as use future Federal 


^FHWA uses the term “innovative finance” to refer to any funding measure other than grants 
to States appropriated from the Highway Trust Fund. Most of the innovative measures entail 
debt financing. The term is used to contrast that approach with traditional methods of funding 
highway projects. 

^FHWA’s test and evaluation research initiative (TE—045) evaluated a number of other inno¬ 
vations, including flexible match, toll credits, advance construction, partial conversion of ad¬ 
vance construction, and tapered match. Many of these techniques were subsequently approved 
for use. 
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highway dollars for debt service. TIFIA allows FHWA to provide credit assistance, 
up to 33 percent of eligible project costs, to sponsors of major transportation 
projects. Credit assistance can take the form of a loan, loan guarantee, or line of 
credit. See appendix II for additional information about these financing techniques. 

According to FHWA, the goals of its Innovative Finance Program are to accelerate 
projects by reducing inefficient and unnecessary constraints on States’ management 
of Federal highway funds; expand investment by removing barriers to private in¬ 
vestment; encourage the introduction of new revenue streams, particularly for the 
purpose of retiring debt obligations; and reduce financing and related costs, thus 
freeing up the savings for investments into the transportation system itself. When 
Congress established the TIFIA program in TEA-21, it set out goals for the program 
to offer sponsors of large transportation projects a new tool to leverage limited Fed¬ 
eral resources, stimulate additional investment in our nation’s infrastructure, and 
encourage greater private sector participation in meeting our transportation needs. 

Alternative Financing Mechanisms Offer States Options, But Factors Limit Their 
Use 

Over the last 8 years, many States have used one or more of the FHWA-sponsored 
alternative financing tools to fund their highway and transit infrastructure projects. 
As of June 2002: 

• 32 States (including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) have established SIBs 
and have entered into 294 loan agreements with a dollar value of about $4.06 bil¬ 
lion; 

• 9 States (including the District of Columbia and Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico) have entered into TIFIA credit assistance agreements for 11 projects, rep¬ 
resenting $15.4 billion in transportation investment; and 

• 6 States have issued GARVEE bonds with face amounts totaling $2.3 billion. 

These mechanisms have given States additional options to accelerate the construc¬ 
tion of projects and leverage Federal assistance. It has also provided them with 
greater flexibility and more funding techniques. 

Accelerate Project Construction 

States’ use of innovative financing techniques has resulted in projects being con¬ 
structed more quickly than they would be under traditional pay-as-you-go financing. 
This is because techniques such as SIBs can provide loans to fill a funding gap, 
which allows the project to move ahead. For example, using a $25 million SIB loan 
for land acquisition in the initial phase of the Miami Intermodal Center, Florida ac¬ 
celerated the project by 2 years, according to FHWA. Similarly, South Carolina used 
an array of innovative finance tools when it undertook its “27 in 7 program”—a plan 
to accomplish infrastructure investment projects that were expected to take 27 years 
and reduce that to just 7 years. Officials in the States that we contacted that were 
using FHWA innovative finance tools noted that project acceleration was one of the 
main reasons for using them. 

Leverage Federal Investments 

Innovative finance-in particular the TIFIA program-can leverage Federal funds by 
attracting additional nonFederal investments in infrastructure projects. For exam¬ 
ple, the TIFIA program funds a lower share of eligible project costs than traditional 
Federal-aid programs, thus requiring a larger investment by other, non-Federal 
funding sources. It also attracts private creditors by assuming a lower priority on 
revenues pledged to repay debt. Bond rating companies told us they view TIFIA as 
“quasi-equity” because the Federal loan is subordinate to all other debt in terms of 
repayments and offers debt service grace periods, low interest costs, and flexible re¬ 
payment terms. 

It is often difficult to measure precisely the leveraging effect of the Federal invest¬ 
ment. As a recent FHWA evaluation report noted, just comparing the cost of the 
Federal subsidy with the size of the overall investment can overstate the Federal 
influence—the key issue being whether the projects assisted were sufficiently credit¬ 
worthy even without Federal assistance and the Federal impact was to primarily 
lower the cost of the capital for the project sponsor. 

However, TIFIA’s features, taken together, can enhance senior project debt rat¬ 
ings and thus make the project more attractive to investors. For example, the $3.2 
billion Central Texas Turnpike project—a toll road to serve the Austin-San Antonio 
corridor—received a $917 million TIFIA loan and will use future toll revenues to 
repay debt on the project, including revenue bonds issued by the Texas Transpor¬ 
tation Commission and the TIFIA loan. According to public finance analysts from 
two ratings firms, the project leaders were able to offset potential concerns about 
the uncertain toll road revenue stream by bringing the TIFIA loan to the project’s 
financing. 
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Provide Greater Flexibility And Additional Financing Techniques 

FHWA’s innovative finance techniques provide States with greater flexibility 
when deciding how to put together project financing. By having access to various 
alternatives, States can finance large transportation projects that they may not have 
been able to build with pay-as-you-go financing. For example, faced with the chal¬ 
lenge of Interstate highway needs of over $1.0 billion, the State of Arkansas deter¬ 
mined that GARVEE bonds would make up for the lack of available funding. In 
June 1999, Arkansas voters approved the issuance of $575 million in GARVEE 
bonds to help finance this reconstruction on an accelerated schedule. The State will 
use future Federal funds, together with the required State matching funds and the 
proceeds from a diesel fuel tax increase, to retire the bonds. The GARVEE bonds 
allow Arkansas to rebuild approximately 380 miles, or 60 percent of its total Inter¬ 
state miles, within 5 years. 

Factors Can Limit the Use Finance Tools 

Although FHWA’s innovative financing tools have provided States with of addi¬ 
tional options for meeting their needs, a number of factors can limit the use of these 
tools. 

• State DOTs are not always willing to use Federal innovative financing tools, 
nor do they always see advantages to using them. For example, officials in two 
States indicated that they had a philosophy against committing their Federal aid 
funding to debt service. Moreover, not all States see advantages to using FHWA in¬ 
novative financing tools. For example, one official indicated that his State did not 
have a need to accelerate projects because the State has only a few relatively small 
urban areas and thus does not face the congestion problems that would warrant 
using innovative financing tools more often. Officials in another State noted that be¬ 
cause their DOT has the authority to issue tax-exempt bonds as long as the State 
has a revenue stream to repay the debt, they could obtain financing on their own 
and at lower cost. 

• Not all State DOTs have the authority to use certain financing mechanisms, 
and others have limitations on the extent to which they can issue debt. For example, 
California requires voter approval in order to use its allocations from the Highway 
Trust Fund to pay for debt servicing costs. In Texas, the State constitution prohibits 
using highway funds to pay the State’s debt service. Other States limit the amount 
of debt that can be incurred. For example, Montana has a debt ceiling of $150 mil¬ 
lion and is now paying off bonds issued in the late 1970’s and early 1980’s and plans 
to issue a GARVEE bond in the next few years. 

• Some financing tools have limitations set in law. For example, five States are 
currently authorized to use TEA-21 Federal-aid funding to capitalize their SIBs. Al¬ 
though other States have created SIBs and use them, they could not use their TEA- 
21 Federal-aid funding to capitalize them. Similarly, TIFIA credit assistance can be 
used only for certain projects. TIFIA’s requirement that, in general, projects cost at 
least $100 million restricts its use to large projects. 

Costs and Risks of Alternative Financing Mechanisms Vary 

We assessed the costs that Federal, State and local governments (or special pur¬ 
pose entities they create) would incur to finance $10 billion in infrastructure invest¬ 
ment using four current and newly proposed financing mechanisms for meeting in¬ 
frastructure investment needs.’' To date, most Federal funding for highways and 
transit projects has come through the Federal-aid highway grants—appropriated by 
Congress from the Highway Trust Fund. Through the TIFIA program, the Federal 
Government also provides subsidized loans for State highway and transit projects. 
In addition, the Federal Government also subsidizes State and local bond financing 
of highways by exempting the interest paid on those bonds from Federal income tax. 
Another type of tax preference—teix credit bonds—has been used, to a very limited 
extent, to finance certain school investments. Investors in teix credit bonds receive 
a tax credit against their Federal income taxes instead of interest payments from 


’'In deriving our comparisons we use current rules and practices relating to State matching 
expenditures. Specifically, when computing the costs associated with grants we assume that 
States pay for 20 percent of the investment expenditures; we assume a similar matching rate 
would be applied if a tax credit bond program were introduced. Our tax-exempt bond example 
represents independent investments by the State or local governments (or special purpose enti¬ 
ties) with no Federal support other than the tax subsidy. In the case of the direct loan program, 
we assume that the $10 billion of expenditures is financed by approximately the same combina¬ 
tion of Federal loans, Federal grants. State, local or special purpose entity bonds. State appro¬ 
priations, and private investment as the average project currently financed by TIFIA loans. (See 
app. I for further details of our methodology). However, it is important to note that the current 
rules and practices could be revised so that any desired cost sharing between the Federal and 
State governments could be achieved through any of the mechanisms. 
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the bond issuer.® Proposals have been made to extend the use of this relatively new 
financing mechanism to other public investments, including transportation projects. 

The use of these four mechanisms to finance $10 billion in infrastructure invest¬ 
ment result in differences in (1) total costs—and how much of the cost is incurred 
within the short term 5-year period and how much of it is postponed to the future; 
(2) sharing costs—or the extent to which States must spend their own money, or 
obtain private investment, in order to receive the Federal subsidy; and (3) risks— 
which level of government bears the risk associated with an investment (or com¬ 
pensates others for taking the risk). As a result of these differences, for any given 
amount of highway investment, combined and Federal Government budget costs will 
vary, depending on which financing mechanism is used. 

Total Costs—And Short-and Long-Term Costs—Differ 

Total costs—and how much of the cost is incurred within the short term 5year 
period and how much of it is postponed to the future—differ under each of the four 
mechanisms. As figure 1 shows, grant funds are the lowest-cost method to finance 
a given amount of investment expenditure, $10 billion.® The reason for this result 
is that it is the only alternative that does not involve borrowing from the private 
sector through the issuance of bonds. Bonds are more expensive than grants because 
the governments have to compensate private investors for the risks that they as¬ 
sume (in addition to pa3dng them back the present value of the bond principal). 
However, because the grants alternative does not involve borrowing, all of the public 
spending on the project must be made up front. The TIFIA direct loan, tax credit 
bond, and tax-exempt loan alternatives involve increased amounts of borrowing from 
the private sector and, therefore, increased overall costs. 

Grants entail the highest short term costs as these costs, in our example, are all 
incurred on a pay-as-you-go basis. The tax-exempt bond alternative, which involves 
the most borrowing and has the highest combined costs, also requires the least 
amount of public money up front.'^ 

Figure 1: Preeent Value Costa of PIrtancing $10 BlRk>n of Sperxjing on Transportation, Uskig AKemath/e Approocftes 
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Alternatives Result in Different Shares of the Cost 

There are significant differences across the four alternatives in the cost sharing 
between Federal and State governments. (See fig. 2). Federal costs would be highest 
under the tax credit bond alternative, under which the Federal Government pays 
the equivalent of 30 years of interest on the bonds. Grants are the next most costly 
alternative for the Federal Government. Federal costs for the tax-exempt bond and 


®The only tax credit bonds currently in existence are Qualified Zone Academy bonds. State 
or local governments may issue these bonds to finance improvements in public schools in dis¬ 
advantaged areas. The issuance limit for these bonds is set at $400 million for 2002 and is allo¬ 
cated to the States on the basis of their portion of the population below the poverty level. 

®We present our results in present value terms so that the value of dollars spent in the future 
are adjusted to make them comparable to dollars spent today. 

"^The results presented in figure 1 were computed using current interest rates, which are rel¬ 
atively low by historical standards. At higher interest rates, the combined costs of the alter¬ 
natives that involve bond financing would be higher, while the costs of grants would remain 
the same. If we had used bonds with 20-year terms, instead of 30-year terms, in our examples, 
the costs of the three alternatives that involve bond financing would be lower, but they all would 
still be greater than the costs of grants. 
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TIFIA loan alternatives are significantly lower than for tax credit bonds and 
grants.® 


Ftgur* 2: Pre«ent Value of Federal. State, and Other Coata of Financing $10 Billon of Spending on Traneportation. Uaing 
Ahamallva Approachaa 
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In some past and current proposals for using tax credit bonds to finance transpor¬ 
tation investments, the issuers of the bonds would be allowed to place the proceeds 
from the sales of some bonds into a “sinking fund” and, thereby, earn investment 
income that could be used to redeem bond principal. This added feature would re¬ 
duce (or eliminate) the costs of the bond financing to the issuers, but this would 
come at a significant additional cost to the Federal Government. For example, in 
our example where States issue $8 billion of tax credit bonds to finance highway 
projects, if the States were allowed to issue an additional $ 2.4 billion of bonds to 
start a sinking fund, they would be able to earn enough investment income to pay 
back all of the bonds without raising any of their own money. However, this added 
benefit for the States could increase costs to the Federal Government by about 30 
percent—an additional $2.7 billion (in present value), raising the total Federal cost 
to $11.7 billion. 

The Federal Role in Bearing Investment Risk Varies 

In some cases private investors participate in highway projects, either by pur¬ 
chasing “nonrecourse” State bonds that will be repaid out of project revenues (such 
as tolls) or by making equity investments in exchange for a share of future toll reve¬ 
nues.® By making these investments the investors are taking the risk that project 
revenues will be sufficient to pay back their principal, plus an adequate return on 
their investment. In the case where the nonrecourse bond is a tax-exempt bond, the 
State must pay an interest rate that provides an adequate after-tax rate of return, 
including compensation for the risk assumed by the investors. By exempting this 
interest payment from income tax, the Federal Government is effectively sharing 
the cost of compensating investors for risk. Nevertheless, the State still bears some 
of the risk-related cost and, therefore has an incentive to either select investment 
projects that have lower risks, or select riskier projects only if the expected benefits 
from those projects are large enough to warrant taking on the additional risk. 

In the case of a tax credit bond where project revenues would be the only source 
of financing to redeem the bonds and the Federal Government would be committed 
to paying whatever rate of credit investors would demand to purchase bonds at par 
value, the Federal Government would bear all of the cost of compensating the inves¬ 
tors for risk.i® States would no longer have a financial incentive to balance higher 


®Using different assumptions could produce different results. For example, Congress could re¬ 
duce the Federal cost differences across the four alternatives by establishing higher State 
matching requirements for those programs. In the case of tax credit bonds, setting the rate of 
credit to substitute for only a fraction of the interest that hond investors would demand would 
require States to pay the difference. 

®A nonrecourse hond is not backed by the full faith and credit of the State or local government 
issuer. Purchasers of such bonds do not have recourse to the issuer’s taxing authority for bond 
repayment. 

^®In the case of Qualified Zone Academy Bonds the statute calls for the credit rate to he set 
so that the bonds sell at par. Selling at par means that the issuer can sell a hond with a face 
value of $1,000 to an investor for $1,000. If, alternatively, the credit rate were set at an average 
interest rate, bonds for riskier projects would have to be sold below par (e.g., a bond with a 
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project risks with higher expected project benefits. Alternatively, the credit rate 
could be set equal to the interest rate that would be required to sell the average 
State bonds (issued within the same timeframe) at par value. In that case, States 
would bear the additional cost of selling bonds for projects with above-average risks. 

In the case of a TIFIA loan for a project that has private sector participation, the 
Federal loan does not compensate the private investors for their risk; instead, the 
Federal Government assumes some of the risk and, thereby, lowers the risk to the 
private investors and lowers the amount that States have to pay to compensate for 
that risk. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, alternative financing mechanisms have accelerated 
the pace of some surface transportation infrastructure improvement projects and 
provided States additional tools and flexibility to meet their needs—goals of FHWA’s 
Innovative Finance Program. FHWA and the States have made progress to attain 
the goal Congress set for the TIFIA program—to stimulate additional investment 
and encourage greater private sector participation—but measuring success involves 
measuring the leverage effect of the Federal investment, which is often difficult. Our 
work raises a number of issues concerning the potential costs and benefits of ex¬ 
panding alternative financing mechanisms to meet our nation’s surface transpor¬ 
tation needs. Congress likely will weigh these potential costs and benefits as it con¬ 
siders reauthorizing TEA-21. 

Expanding the use of alternative financing mechanisms has the potential to stim¬ 
ulate additional investment and private participation. But expanding investment in 
our nation’s highways and transit systems raises basic questions of who pays, how 
much, and when. How alternative financing mechanisms are structured determines 
how much of the needs are met through Federal funding and how much are met 
by the States and others. The structure of these mechanisms also determines how 
much of the cost of meeting our current needs are met by current users and teix- 
payers versus future users and teixpayers. 

While alternative finance mechanisms can leverage Federal investments, they are, 
in the final analysis, different forms of debt financing. This debt ultimately must 
be repaid, with interest, either by highway users—through tolls, fuel taxes, or li¬ 
censing and vehicle fees—or by the general population through increases in general 
fund tcixes or reductions in other government services. Proposals for teix credit 
bonds would shift the costs of highway investments away from the traditional user- 
financed sources, unless revenues from the Highway Trust Fund are specifically ear¬ 
marked to pay for these tax credits. 

Mr. Chairman this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to an¬ 
swer any questions you or other members of the committees have. 


Appendix I: Methodology for Estimating the Costs of Transportation 
Financing Alternatives 

We estimated the costs that the Federal, State or local governments (or special 
purpose entities they create) would incur if they financed $10 billion in infrastruc¬ 
ture investment using each of four alternative financing mechanisms: grants, tax 
credit bonds, tax-exempt bonds, and direct Federal loans. The following subsections 
explain our cost computations for each alternative. We converted all of our results 
into present value terms, so that the value of the dollars spent in the future are 
adjusted to make them comparable to dollars spent today.^ This adjustment is par¬ 
ticularly important when comparing the costs of bond repayment that occur 30 years 
from now with the costs of grants that occur immediately. 

The Cost of Grants 

We estimated the cost to the Federal and State governments of traditional grants 
with a State match. We assume the State was responsible for 20 percent of the in¬ 
vestment expenditures. We then found the percentage of Federal grants such that 
the Federal grant plus the State match totaled $10 billion. This form of matching 
resulted in the State being responsible for $2 billion of the spending and the Federal 
Government being responsible for $8 billion. 


$1,000 face value might sell for only $950), meaning that the issuer receives less money to spend 
for a given amount of bonds issued. Conversely, bonds sold for less risky projects could be sold 
above par, so that issuers receive more funds than the face value of the bonds issued. 

iPor example, current interest rates on long-term bonds indicate that, to the government and 
investors, the present value of a dollar to be spent 30 years from now is less than 25 cents. 
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The Cost of Tax Credit Bonds 

We estimated the cost to the Federal and State governments of issuing $8 billion 
in tax credit bonds with a State match of $2 billion. The cost to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment equals the amount of tax credits that would be paid out over a given loan 
term.2 We estimated the amount of credit payment in a given year by multiplying 
the amount of outstanding bonds in a given year by the credit rate. We assumed 
that the credit rate would be approximately equal to the interest rates on municipal 
bonds of comparable maturity, grossed up by the marginal tax rate of bond pur¬ 
chasers.^ For the results presented in figures 1 and 2 we assumed that the bonds 
would have a 30-year term and would have a credit rating between Aaa and Baa. 
The cost to the issuing States would consist of the repayment of bond principal in 
future years, plus the upfront cost of $2 billion in State appropriations for the 
matching contribution. 

The Cost of Tax-Exempt Bonds 

The cost of tax-exempt bonds to the State or local government (or special purpose 
entity) issuers would consist of the interest payments on the bonds and the repay¬ 
ment of bond principal. The cost to the Federal Government would equal the taxes 
forgone on the income that bond purchasers would have earned form the invest¬ 
ments they would have made if the tax-exempt bonds were not available for pur¬ 
chase. For the results presented in figures 1 and 2 we made the same assumptions 
regarding the terms and credit rating of the bonds as we did for the tax credit bond 
alternative. We computed the cost of interest payments by the State by multipl 3 dng 
the amount of outstanding bonds by the current interest rate for municipal bonds 
with the same term and credit rating. We assumed that the pretax rate of return 
that bond purchasers would have earned on alternative investments would have 
been equal to the municipal bond rate divided by one minus the investors’ average 
marginal tax rate. Consequently, the Federal revenue loss was equal to that pretax 
rate of return, multiplied by the amount of tax-exempt bonds outstanding each year 
(in this example), and then multiplied by the investors’ average marginal tax rate. 

Direct Federal Loans 

In order to have our direct loan example reflect the financing packages typical of 
current TIFIA projects, we used data from FHWA’s June 2002 Report to Congress'^ 
to determine what shares of total project expenditures were financed by TIFIA di¬ 
rect loans. Federal p’ants, bonds issued by State or local governments or by special 
purpose entities, private investment, and other sources. We assumed that the $10 
billion of expenditures in our example was financed by these various sources in 
roughly the same proportions as they are used, on average, in current TIFIA 
projects. We estimated the Federal and nonFederal costs of the grants and bond fi¬ 
nancing components in the same manner as we did for the grants and tax-exempt 
bond examples above. To compute the Federal cost of the direct loan component, we 
multiplied the dollar amount of the direct loan in our example by the average 
amount of Federal subsidy per dollar of TIFIA loans, as reported in the TIFIA re¬ 
port. In the results presented in figure 1, this portion of the Federal cost amounted 
to $130 million. The nonFederal costs of the loan component consist of the loan re¬ 
payments and interest payments to the Federal Government. We assumed that the 
term of the loan was 30 years and that the interest rate was set equal to the Fed¬ 
eral cost of funds, which is TIFIA’s policy. The private investment (other than 
through bonds), which accounted for less than 1 percent of the spending, and the 
“other” sources, which accounted for about 3 percent of the spending, were treated 
as money spend immediately on the project. 

Sensitivity Analysis 

A number of factors—including general interest rate levels, the terms of the bonds 
or loans, the individual risks of the projects being financed—affect the relative costs 
of the various alternatives. For this reason, we examined multiple scenarios for each 
alternative. In particular, current interest rates are relatively low by historical 
standards. In our alternative scenarios we used higher interest rates, typical of 
those in the early 1990’s. At higher interest rates, the combined costs of the alter¬ 
natives that involve bond financing would be higher, while the costs of grants would 


^Although the credits that investors earn on tax credit bonds are taxable, we assume that 
any tax the Federal Government would gain from this source would be offset by the tax that 
investors would have paid on income from the investments they would have made if the tax 
credit bonds were not available for purchase. 

^For the tax credit and tax-exempt bond computations we based our rates on municipal bond 
interest rates reported in the August 22, 2002 issue of the Bond Buyer. 

^U.S. Department of Transportation, TIFIA Report to Congress, June 2002. 
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remain the same. If we had used bonds with 20-year terms, instead of 30-year terms 
in the examples, the costs of the three alternatives that involve bond financing 
would be lower, but they would still be greater than the costs of grants. 


Appendix II: States’ Use of Innovative Financing Tools 
State Infrastructure Banks 

One of the earliest techniques tested to fund transportation infrastructure was re¬ 
volving loan funds. Prior to 1995, Federal law did not permit States to allocate Fed¬ 
eral highway funds to capitalize revolving loan funds. However, in the early 1990’s, 
transportation officials began to explore the possibility of adding revolving loan fund 
capitalization to the list of eligible uses for certain Federal transportation funds. 
Under such a proposal. Federal funding is used to “capitalize” or provide seed 
money for the revolving fund. Then money from the revolving fund would be loaned 
out to projects, repaid, and recycled back into the revolving fund, and subsequently 
reinvested in the transportation system through additional loans. In 1995, the feder¬ 
ally capitalized transportation revolving loan fund concept took shape as the State 
Infrastructure Bank (SIB) pilot program, authorized under Section 350 of the NHS 
Act. This pilot program was originally available only to a meiximum of 10 States, 
but then was expanded under the 1997 U.S. DOT Appropriations Act, which appro¬ 
priated $150 million in Federal general funds for SIB capitalization. TEA-21 estab¬ 
lished a new SIB pilot program, but limited participation to four States—California, 
Florida, Missouri, and Rhode Island. Texas subsequently obtained authorization 
under TEA-21. These States may enter into cooperative agreements with the U.S. 
DOT to capitalize their banks with Federal-aid funds authorized in TEA-21 for fis¬ 
cal years 1998 through 2003. Of the States currently authorized, only Florida and 
Missouri have capitalized their SIBs with TEA-21 funds. 


Table 1: State’s use ot SIBs 


State 

Number of agree¬ 
ments 

Loan agreement amount {$ 
000) 

Disbursements to date ($ 
000) 

Alabama. 

Alaska . 

. 1 

$2,737 

$2,737 

Arizona . 

. 37 

$424,287 

$216,104 

Arkansas . 

. 1 

$31 

$31 

California. 

Colorado . 

. 2 

$400 

$400 

Connecticut. 

Delaware . 

. 1 

$6,000 

$6,000 

D.C.. 

Florida . 

. 32 

$465,000 

$98,600 

Georgia. 

Hawaii. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana . 

. 1 

$3,000 

$1,122 

Iowa. 

. 2 

$2,874 

$2,874 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine . 

. 23 

$1,758 

$1,478 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan . 

. 23 

$17,034 

$13,033 

Minnesota . 

. 15 

$95,719 

$41,000 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

. 11 

$73,251 

$67,801 

Montana. 

Nebraska . 

. 1 

$3,360 

$3,360 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

$541 

$541 

New York. 

. 2 

$12,000 

$12,000 

North Carolina. 

. 1 

$1,575 

$1,575 
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Table 1: State’s use of SIBs—Continued 


State 

Number of agree¬ 
ments 

Loan agreement amount {$ 
000) 

Disbursements to date ($ 
000) 

North Dakota. 

. 2 

$3,565 

$1,565 

Ohio . 

. 39 

$141,231 

$116,422 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon . 

. 12 

$17,471 

$17,471 

Pennsylvania . 

. 23 

$17,403 

$17,403 

Puerto Rico. 

. 1 

$15,000 

$15,000 

Rhode Island . 

. 1 

$1,311 

$1,311 

South Carolina . 

. 6 

$2,382,000 

$1,124,000 

South Dakota . 

. 1 

$11,740 

$11,740 

Tennessee . 

. 1 

$1,875 

$1,875 

Texas . 

. 37 

$252,013 

$225,461 

Utah . 

. 1 

$2,888 

$2,888 

Vermont. 

. 3 

$1,023 

$1,000 

Virginia . 

. 1 

$18,000 

$18,000 

Washington . 

. 1 

$700 

$385 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

. 3 

$1,814 

$1,814 

Wyoming. 

. 8 

$77,977 

$42,441 

Total . 

. 294 

$4,055,578 

$2,067,432 


Source; FHWA, June 2002 


Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Aet (TIFIA) eredit assistance 

As part of TEA-21, Congress authorized the Transportation Infrastructure Fi¬ 
nance and Innovation Act of 1998 (TIFIA) to provide credit assistance, in the form 
of direct loans, loan guarantees, and standby lines of credit to projects of national 
significance. The TIFIA legislation authorized $10.6 billion in credit assistance and 
$530 million in subsidy cost to cover the expected long-term cost to the government 
for providing credit assistance. TIFIA credit assistance is available to highway, tran¬ 
sit, passenger rail and multi-modal project, as well as projects involving installation 
of intelligent transportation systems (ITS). 

The TIFIA statute sets forth a number of prerequisites for participation in the 
TIFIA program. The project costs must be reasonably expected to total at least $100 
million, or alternatively, at least 60 percent of the State’s annual apportionment of 
Federal-aid highway funds, whichever is less. For projects involving ITS, eligible 
project costs must be expected to total at least $30 million. Projects must be listed 
on the State’s transportation improvement program, have a dedicated revenue 
source for repayment, and must receive an investment grade rating for their senior 
debt. Finally, TIFIA assistance cannot exceed 33 percent of the project costs and the 
final maturity date of any TIFIA credit assistance cannot exceed 35 years after the 
project’s substantial completion date. 

Table 2: State’s use of TIFIA credit assistance 


State 


Project name 


Project description 


Pri- 

Project cost {$ Instrument Credit amount 

millions) type ($ millions) 

pledge 


Calitornla . 

. SR 125 Toll—1999 . 

Road Highway/ 

$455 . 

Direct loan 

$94,000 



Bridge Construe- 


Line of 

User. 



tion of 11 mi 4- 


credit 

$33,000 



lane toll road in 



Charges 



San Diego. 





San Francisco-Oakland 

Replacement of SF- 

$3,305 Di- 

$450,000 



Bay Bridge—2002. 

Oakland Bay 

rect loan. 

Toll sur- 




Bridge east span. 


charge. 


D.C . 

. Washington Metro— 

Transit capital im- 

$2,324 

$600,000 



1999. 

provement pro- 

Guar- 

Other. 




gram. 

antee. 
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Table 2: State’s use of TIFIA credit assistance—Continued 


State 

Project name 

Project description 

Project cost {$ 
millions) 

Instrument 

type 

Credit amount 
($ millions) 

Pri- 

maiy 

rev¬ 

enue 

pledge 

Florida . 

Miami Intermodal Cen- 

Multi-modal oenter 

$1,349 Di- 

$269,076 




ter—1999. 

for Miami Intern’l 

rect loan. 

Tax rev- 





Airport, including 

Direct loan 

enue. 





car rental garage, 


$163,676 





intermodal center, 


User 





people mover, 


charges 





and roadways. 





Nevada . 

. Reno Rail Corridor . 

Intermodal . 

$280 Direct 

$73,500 






loan. 

Other. 



New York. 

. Farley Penn Station— 

Intermodal . 

$800 Direct 





1999. 


loan. 





$140,000 Other. 






Line of credit 

$20,000 Other 







Staten Island Ferries— 

Transit . 

$482 Direct 

$159,068 




2000. 


loan. 

Other. 



Puerto Rico . 

Tren Urbane—1999 . 

Transit rail line . 

$1,676 Di- 

$300,000 






rect loan. 

Tax reve- 







nues. 



South Carolina ... 

Oooper River Bridge . 

Replace double 

$668 Direct 

$215,000 





bridges over the 

loan. 

Other. 





Cooper River, 







connecting 







Charleston and 







Mt. Pleasant. 





Texas . 

. Oentral Texas Turn- 

Construot 120+ mi. 

$3,220 Di- 

$917,000 




pike—2001. 

toll faoilities to 

rect loan. 

User 





ease 1-35 oon- 


charges. 





gestion. 





Washington . 

. Tacoma Narrows 

Construct new par- 

$835 Direct 

$240,000 




Bridge—2000. 

allel bridge, toll 

loan. 

User. 





plaza, and ap- 

Line of 

$30,000 





proach roadways. 

credit 

charges 







(both) 



Total . 



$15,393. 





Source; FHWA, June 2002. 


Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) 

Grant anticipation revenue vehicles (GARVEEs) are another tool States can use 
to finance highway infrastructure projects. GARVEE bonds are any bond or note re¬ 
payable with future Federal-aid highway funds. The NHS Act and TEA-21 brought 
about changes that enabled States to use Federal-aid highway apportionments to 
pay debt service and other bondrelated expenses and strengthened the predictability 
of States’ Federal-aid allocation. While GARVEEs do not generate new revenue, the 
new eligibility of bond-related costs for Federal-aid reimbursement provides States 
with one more option for repaying debt service. Candidate projects are typically 
large enough to merit borrowing rather than pay-as-you-go grant funding; do not 
have access to a revenue stream (such as local teixes or tolls) or other forms of re¬ 
payment (State appropriations); and have support from the State’s DOT to reserve 
a portion of future year Federal-aid highway funds to fund debt service. In some 
cases, States may elect to pledge other sources of revenue, such as State fuel tax 
revenue, as a backstop in the event that future Federal-aid highway funds are not 
available. 
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Table 3: State’s use of GARVEE bonds 


State 

Date of 
issuance 

Face amount of issue 

Projects 

Backstop financing 

Alabama . 

.... Apr-02 .... 

$200 million . 

County Bridge Program . 

All Federal construction reim- 





burscments. Also insured 







May-01 

$142.9 million 



Arkansas . 

.... Mar-00 ... 

$175 million . 

Interstate highways . 

Full faith and credit of State, 


Jul-01 

$185 million 


plus state motor tuel taxes 

Colorado . 

.... May 00 ... 

$537 million . 

Any project tinanccd wholly or 

Federal highway Funds as al- 


Apr-01 

$506.4 million 

in part by Federal lands. 

located annually by COOT; 


lun-02 

$208.3 million 


other State funds 

New Mexico. 

.... Sep-98 ... 

$100.2 million . 

New Mexico SR 44 . 

No backstop; bond insurance 


Feb-01 

$18.5 million 


obtained 

Ohio . 

.... May-98 ... 

$70 million . 

Spring-Sandusky project and 

Moral obligation pledge to 


Aug-99 

$20 million 

Maumee River Bridge Im- 

use State gas tax Funds 


Sep-01 

$100 million 

provements. 

and seek general fund ap- 





propriations in the event 





of Federal shortfall 

Total . 


$2,301.7 million. 



Source: FHWA, June 2002 


Responses by JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Baucus 

Question 1. One way of organizing some of these ideas are selling bonds for project 
specific financing versus using bond proceeds to supplement the Highway Trust 
Fund. Will you comment on the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, in the competition for finite transportation resources, 
selling bonds to help finance a specific project can help advance a project that might 
otherwise go unfunded or be delayed. In addition, project-specific financing can be 
useful for large-dollar projects that would otherwise take up a large portion of a 
State’s Federal highway apportioned funds in any given year. However, as we indi¬ 
cated in our statement, given the restrictions in some State laws and the views of 
some State officials, project-specific financing currently has limited applicability. As 
a result, not all States can use project specific financing, nor can it be used for all 
projects. In addition, State officials will weigh the risks associated with project- 
based bonds against the expected benefits from those projects to determine whether 
the added risk is justified. 

In the short term, using bond proceeds to supplement the Highway Trust Fund 
would increase the available funding, and this additional funding would then be ap¬ 
portioned to all the States. This approach could enable a wider range of projects to 
be advanced. If the Federal Government sold these bonds, they would be less risky 
than project-specific bonds. Consequently, investors would not demand as high an 
interest rate as they would for the project-specific bonds. However, this debt would 
ultimately have to be repaid—either by the general population through increases in 
general fund taxes or reductions in other government services, or by earmarking 
funds from the Highway Trust Fund. If funds were earmarked from the Highway 
Trust Fund to repay the bonds in the future, highway funding would not be in¬ 
creased. Rather, costs would be shifted to future users. 

Raising new sources of funding presents Congress with the option of devising al¬ 
ternatives to the existing formula-based grant program for delivering funds, in ei¬ 
ther a project-or program-based fashion. This could open the possibility of engaging 
new approaches to deal with seemingly intractable transportation problems and na¬ 
tional priorities. For example, DOT and FHWA have concluded that the reliability 
and effectiveness of the freight transportation system is being constrained because 
of increasing demand and capacity limitations. Many observers have questioned the 
ability of our surface transportation systems to keep pace with the growing demands 
being placed upon them as pressure continues to build on already congested road 
and rail connections to major U.S. seaports and at border crossings. Either a project- 
based or a program-based financing approach could target funds to these or other 
major national priorities. 
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Responses by JayEtta Heckee to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In your statement you make reference to the lack of qualified per¬ 
sonnel at the Department of Transportation in regard to financing. How many posi¬ 
tions (FTE) does the DOT currently have invested in finance personnel? What is 
your hest guess as to the percentage of those FTEs having the necessary skill sets 
to advance a more aggressive transportation financing program? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, FHWA requested 2,412 FTEs for fiscal year 2003. Of 
these, 99 were for financial manager and financial specialist positions. The degree 
to which staff in these positions are involved in innovative finance activities varies. 
They include staff located in each of FHWA’s division offices in every State who 
have some involvement with innovative finance, staff located in headquarters and 
other locations who specialize in innovative finance, and other staff who are not di¬ 
rectly involved with innovative finance hut need some knowledge of it. 

We have not reviewed DOT’s staffing profile in sufficient detail to determine 
whether the right number of personnel are performing these functions or to assess 
their skills. But the department—and indeed all Federal agencies—face a growing 
human capital crisis that threatens their ability to effectively, efficiently, and eco¬ 
nomically perform their missions and to ensure maximum government performance 
and accountability for the benefit of the American public. For that reason, as you 
know, we have designated strategic human capital management as a high-risk con¬ 
cern governmentwide. As I mentioned in my statement, this challenge ripples 
throughout the State and local transportation agencies that build, maintain, and op¬ 
erate the vast preponderance of the nation’s transportation system. About 60 per¬ 
cent of the people who plan, develop, and manage the nation’s transportation system 
will become eligible to retire in the next 5 years. A survey of State departments of 
transportation conducted by the New Mexico State Highway and Transportation De¬ 
partment in 1999 identified the need to attract, hire, and retain skilled personnel 
as the greatest human resource issues facing these departments. In addition, the 
Transportation Research Board has cited the impending shortage of skilled per¬ 
sonnel as among our nation’s most critical transportation issues. 

In our view, addressing human capital challenges requires comprehensive work¬ 
force planning strategies to identify the mix of skills needed to accomplish an agen¬ 
cy’s mission, the skill mix the agency has on hand, whether those employees are 
expected to retire and when, and a recruiting and hiring strategy to fill the gaps 
where needs exist. For example, any examination of the transportation finance 
arena would necessarily reflect the changing nature of the surface transportation 
program-from a federally funded formula grant program to one involving a multi¬ 
plicity of funding sources and delivery mechanisms. This change requires people 
with new skills-for example, persons skilled in public finance who can navigate the 
private capital markets. DOT has made progress addressing its human capital con¬ 
cerns by publishing its Human Resources Strategic Action Plan for 2001-2003 with 
goals that call for increased human capital investments and workforce planning. In 
addition, FHWA is actively working with major national and State transportation 
organizations and independent experts to identify human capital needs and innova¬ 
tive ways to meet them. Clearly, it is important that the needs of financing the na¬ 
tion’s transportation system be part of this assessment. In January 2003, we will 
be reporting further on human capital challenges faced by DOT and other Federal 
agencies in our biannual high risk and performance and accountability assessment. 

Question 2. One of the outcomes of reauthorization should be the ability to allow 
for more meaningful investment by the private sector into transportation. Current 
transportation bonding techniques do not seem to provide the income that the pri¬ 
vate sector is seeking since we primarily use teix-exempt mechanism. Can you pro¬ 
vide more insights on how we can “decouple” the bonding process to make it more 
attractive to these types of investors? Are there examples where such activity is oc¬ 
curring? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, proponents of tax credit bonds have advocated “decou¬ 
pling” as you suggested. These proponents contend that if the bonds are sold as two 
separate components-the right to receive the tax credits and the right to receive the 
principal repayment when the bond comes due-then the bond issuer could receive 
larger proceeds for selling a bond with a given face value. This practice is known 
as “stripping.” The reason this result is expected is that each component of the bond 
would be better tailored to suit the requirements of different types of investors. For 
example, some investors may prefer to receive the periodic benefit of the teix credit 
and may be less interested in receiving a principal repajnnent in the distant future. 
Other investors, such as pension funds or taxpayers setting up individual retirement 
accounts, have no need for current income or tax benefits and may simply prefer 
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to receive a certain amount of money at a specified future date. Therefore, the sum 
that the two different types of investors would be willing to pay for the two compo¬ 
nents is likely to be larger than the sum that either type of investor would be will¬ 
ing to pay for an “unstripped” bond. 

The practice of “stripping” is prevalent in the sale of interest-bearing securities. 
For example, Treasury bonds with maturities of 10 years or longer generally can 
be sold as two separate components. However, under current law, no existing tax 
credit bonds can be stripped. A Treasury department official told us that the moni¬ 
toring of tax compliance would be more complicated if tax credit bonds were allowed 
to be stripped. For example, if the tax credits ever had to be recaptured because 
of noncompliance on the part of issuers, it might be difficult to track down the re¬ 
cipients of the credits if those credits had been resold separately in the secondary 
market. 

Question 3. It seems that our current transportation financing mechanisms work 
well for large-scale projects. What avenues are available for smaller scale projects? 
Are there other models which have worked well in other areas which could be help¬ 
ful here—for example the Farm Credit system sells securities to raise funds to make 
loans. What existing financing ideas regarding other Departments, Government 
Sponsored Enterprises, Federal or State agencies, or private entities should we at 
least consider in terms of the reauthorizations? 

While our current transportation financing mechanisms are—for the most part— 
geared toward larger scale projects, Mr. Chairman, at least one mechanism, SIBs, 
have effectively supported smaller projects. TIFIA, as you know, is limited by stat¬ 
ute to projects with an estimated cost of $100 million or more, and States that have 
used GARVEEs have generally done so to support the financing needs of large 
projects. Although SIBs have also been used to fund some large projects-such as the 
projects in South Carolina’s “27 in 7” program-they also support smaller projects in 
those States that have SIBs. For example, loans in Missouri have averaged $7 mil¬ 
lion per project, while loans from Maine’s SIB have averaged $76,000 per project. 
FHWA officials told us that SIBs have been effectively used for smaller projects that 
might otherwise have received a lower priority for funding. However, these projects 
have required some type of revenue stream in order for the borrower-often a munici- 
pality-to repay the loan. 

I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that a variety of financing mechanisms exist in 
different sectors to bring private participation and investment to the table in sup¬ 
port of public goals and purposes. For example, as you pointed out, the Congress 
has created government-sponsored enterprises (GSE) such as the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem-as well as Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, and the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys¬ 
tem—to provide support for agricultural and home lending beyond what the finan¬ 
cial markets would provide in their absence. These GSEs are sophisticated financial 
institutions with Federal charters that grant them benefits so that they can help 
achieve their public missions. Among these benefits, GSEs can issue debt in the cap¬ 
ital markets at favorable interest rates to help finance a wide range of lending to 
farmers and homeowners. Our work has shown that these institutions often have 
unique flexibilities and play a key role in providing services and options that are 
beyond the capacity of public agencies or financial markets to provide. 

However, the Congress did not decide to create these entities lightly. Because of 
the sophistication of their financial operations, the risks they face, and the require¬ 
ments of their missions, GSEs require public oversight mechanisms to ensure their 
safety and soundness, and to ensure that the public purposes for which they were 
created are being carried out. As such, a decision to create a GSE might best follow 
a conclusion that one was uniquely positioned to fulfill unmet national needs and 
priorities and that the benefit of government sponsorship and the role of such an 
institution in fulfilling those needs and priorities exceeded the costs of creating and 
operating it. To date, GSEs have not been used for financing public facilities, such 
as highways. We have completed an extensive body of work on this subject and 
would be pleased to work with you and the committee staff to examine more specifi¬ 
cally the potential application of these and other financing mechanisms to meeting 
our surface transportation needs. 

Question 4. I am interested in attracting private capital to supplement the High¬ 
way Trust Fund in meeting the nation’s transportation needs. The key consideration 
for private investors is the availability of a reliable revenue stream to retire debt. 
Where might we turn to secure such revenue streams? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, probably the most prevalent and reliable revenue 
stream is the user fee. User fees can be in the form of tolls, fuel taxes, or license 
and vehicle fees—and States have turned to a variety of user fees to finance trans¬ 
portation projects. For example, Arkansas imposed a diesel fuel teix to partially pay 
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for the GARVEE bonds issued to reconstruct the State’s interstate highways, while 
Illinois increased its vehicle registration fees to finance bonds for its “Illinois First” 
project—which included a number of significant highway renovations. User fees are 
increasingly taking less conventional forms—Florida intends to repay part of its 
TIFIA loan for the Miami Intermodal Center from fees levied on rental cars while 
New York’s Farley Penn Station TIFIA loan is to be repaid from lease pa 3 unents 
from the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, revenues from Amtrak, and 
rents paid from planned station retail facilities. In addition to highway user fees, 
many States and localities have tapped property-based sources of financing, includ¬ 
ing general property taxes, real estate transfer taxes, and developer impact fees to 
finance surface transporttion projects. 

As we discussed in our March 2000 report (Port Infrastructure: Financing of Navi¬ 
gation Projects at Small and Medium-Sized Ports), some States allow local sponsors 
of Corps of Engineers’ navigation projects to levy property teixes or issue general ob¬ 
ligation or revenue bonds. General obligation bonds issued to support projects are 
generally paid for through teixes implemented by State or local governments. Rev¬ 
enue bonds issued to support a particular project are typically paid for out of the 
revenues generated by that project. 


Statement of Janice Hahn, Member, Los Angeles City Council Chairwoman, 
Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority 

Mr. Chairmen, and members of the joint committees, good morning, and thank 
you for inviting me here today. My name is Janice Hahn. I am a Los Angeles City 
Councilwoman and serve as Chairwoman of the Governing Board of the Alameda 
Corridor Transportation Authority. The Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority 
is a joint-powers authority created by the Cities of Long Beach and Los Angeles in 
1989 to oversee the financing, design and construction of the Alameda Corridor. The 
Governing Board of the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority is a seven-mem¬ 
ber board representing the cities of Los Angeles and Long Beach, the ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach and the Los Angeles County Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority (MTA). 

On behalf of city of Los Angeles Mayor James Hahn, city of Long Beach Mayor 
Beverly O’Neill, the Corridor Authority’s Governing Board, and our CEO Jim 
Hankla, I am honored to be here. 


INTRODUCTION 

We are commonly called ACTA. ACTA is the public agency that built the Alameda 
Corridor, a 20-mile-long freight rail expressway linking the Ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach to the rail yards near downtown Los Angeles. The project was monu¬ 
mentally complex, running through eight different government jurisdictions in 
urban Los Angeles County, requiring multiple detailed partnerships between public 
and private entities, and presenting extensive engineering challenges. 

One of the key partnerships that has been vital over the years has been with the 
U.S. Congress. We greatly appreciate the strong support you and your colleagues 
provided to ACTA in developing the innovative loan from the Department of Trans¬ 
portation. We are particularly thankful for the strong leadership demonstrated by 
many of you in Congress including our two distinguished Senators, Dianne Fein- 
stein and Barbara Boxer along with California Congressman Stephen Horn and 
Congresswoman Juanita Millender-McDonald. Without their vision and support it 
is unlikely the Alameda Corridor would be in operation today, strengthening the na¬ 
tion’s global economic competitiveness. 

Over the years there were many who doubted the Corridor project could be built, 
let alone on time and on budget. But after more than 15 years of planning and 5 
years of constructing the $2.4 billion Alameda Corridor, one of the nation’s largest 
public works projects opened on time and on budget on April 15. Today, more than 
35 freight trains per day use the Alameda Corridor, handling containers loaded with 
shoes, clothing, furniture and other products bound for store shelves throughout the 
United States. They also deliver to the ports U.S. goods such as petroleum products, 
machine parts, and agricultural products for shipment to worldwide markets. 

A trip from the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach to the transcontinental rail 
yards near downtown Los Angeles used to take more than 2 hours. It now takes 
about 45 minutes. As cargo volumes increase, this enhanced speed and efficiency 
will be critical; more than 100 trains per day are expected on the Alameda Corridor 
by the year 2020. It is important to note that ACTA is collecting revenue from these 
rail shipments in amounts sufficient to meet its current and future financial obliga¬ 
tions. 
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MODEL FOR SUCCESS 

Because of our success, the Alameda Corridor is considered a model for how major 
public works projects should be constructed. The Corridor illustrates the significance 
of intermodalism to the future of our economic and transportation systems. Among 
those praising the Alameda Corridor have been Transportation Secretary Norman 
Mineta—a long time supporter and friend of the Corridor project—and three of his 
predecessors, one from the first Bush Administration and two from the Clinton Ad¬ 
ministration. 

At our grand opening ceremony last April, Secretary Mineta said this about the 
Alameda Corridor: “Its successful completion demonstrates what we can accomplish 
with innovative financing and public-private cooperation, and it provides a powerful 
paradigm for the kinds of intermodal infrastructure investment we want to encour¬ 
age as we begin working with the Congress to develop legislation reauthorizing 
America’s surface transportation programs.” We were also pleased to see that just 
this month in testimony before a joint hearing of the Environment and Public Works 
and Commerce Committees, Associate Deputy Secretary of Transportation Jeff 
Shane praised the Corridor project as a national model. The project, he said, “will 
have far-reaching economic benefits that extend well beyond Southern California.” 
Similarly, in an article written for TrafPicWorld, former U.S. Department of Trans¬ 
portation Secretaries Federico Pena and Samuel Skinner said: “The Alameda Cor¬ 
ridor is of national significance not only because of its direct economic impact on 
jobs, taxes and commodity prices but because the corridor serves as a model of how 
our country can and must expand and modernize our freight transportation system 
if we are to remain a world-class trading partner.” In addition, former U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater has also been a supporter of the 
Alameda Corridor project. 

We are flattered by the accolades and pleased and proud to share our experience 
with those who hope to benefit from it. In fact, one of the goals of the ACTA Gov¬ 
erning Board is to support other projects that promote international trade and the 
efficient movement of cargo. 

The key to our success can be attributed to two major themes that guided us 
throughout the planning, financing and construction of the project: First is multi- 
jurisdictional cooperation. The Alameda Corridor is built on the partnerships forged 
between competitive public agencies and between those agencies and the private 
sector. We have demonstrated that governments can work together, and they can 
work with the private sector, putting aside competition for the benefit of greater eco¬ 
nomic and societal good. Second is direct and tangible community benefits. The Ala¬ 
meda Corridor provided direct community benefits in the form of significant traffic 
congestion relief, job training and other programs. We have proven that commu¬ 
nities don’t have to sacrifice quality of life to benefit from international trade and 
port and economic activity. 


PROJECT NEED AND PLANNING 

The roots of our multi-jurisdictional cooperation began to take hold in the early 
1980’s, when a committee was formed by the Southern California Association of 
Governments to study ways to accommodate burgeoning trade at the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. The panel included representatives of the ports, the rail¬ 
road and trucking industries, the Army Corps of Engineers as well as local elected 
officials and others. The ports had projected—accurately, it turns out—massive 
cargo increases driven by the growing use of intermodal containers transferred di¬ 
rectly from ships to rail cars and trucks. The volume of containers crossing the 
wharves doubled in the 1990’s and last year reached more than 10 million 20-foot 
containers per year. That figure is expected to exceed 36 million by the year 2020. 
Last year, the ports handled more than $200 billion in cargo, or about one-quarter 
to one-third of the nation’s waterborne commerce. This has had huge ripple effects 
in Southern California and across the country in the form of jobs, tax revenues and 
general economic activity. 

In the early 1980’s, there was growing concern about the ability of the ground 
transportation system to accommodate increasing levels of trade-related rail and 
truck traffic in the port area. By 1989, the cities and ports of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach had joined forces to form a joint powers authority that later became the Ala¬ 
meda Corridor Transportation Authority. The agency then selected a preferred 
project: consolidating four branch lines serving the ports into a 20-mile freight rail 
expressway that is completely grade-separated, including a 10-mile-long 30-foot-deep 
trench that runs through older, economically disadvantaged industrial neighbor¬ 
hoods south of downtown Los Angeles. The project would eliminate traffic conflicts 
at more than 200 street-level railroad crossings. 
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PROJECT FINANCING AND FUNDING 

Our broad base of cooperation is also evident in the project’s unique finance plan, 
which draws revenue from a range of both public and private sources. 

The linchpin of this funding plan was designation of the Alameda Corridor as a 
“high-priority corridor” in the 1995 National Highway System Designation Act. That 
designation cleared the way for Congress to appropriate $59 million needed to back 
a $400 million loan to the project from the U.S. Department of Transportation. As 
mentioned previously, Senators Boxer and Feinstein, along with California Con¬ 
gressman Stephen Horn and Congresswoman Juanita Millender-McDonald and 
other members of our congressional delegation, were instrumental in helping to 
form a bipartisan congressional coalition to support this effort. It is important to 
point out that this financing arrangement preceded the passage of TEA-21, and the 
associated provisions known as TIFIA. ACTA was pleased to work cooperatively 
with Department of Transportation officials and congressional staff, to be a “trail- 
blazer” with the Office of Management and Budget and forge an innovative arrange¬ 
ment to finance an intermodal project of national significance. 

Similarly, at the State level, ACTA worked closely with both Republican and 
Democrat members of the Legislature, Governor Pete Wilson along with the Cali¬ 
fornia Business, Transportation and Housing Agency, the California Transportation 
Commission and the Department of Transportation to include the project in short- 
and long-range plans and to expedite State funding. At the local level, ACTA coordi¬ 
nated closely with Mayor Beverly O’Neill of Long Beach and then-Mayor Richard 
Riordan of Los Angeles for support of the project, and ACTA worked closely with 
the Los Angeles County Metropolitan Transportation Authority to set aside State 
and Federal grant funds and local transportation sales tax revenues for use on the 
Alameda Corridor. And, of course, the ports provided almost $500 million in startup 
funding and for the purchase of rights-of-way. 

The collective assistance offered by Federal, State and local agencies and elected 
officials provided the base funding—the leverage, if you will—for the biggest piece 
of our financing package—more than $1.1 billion in proceeds from revenue bonds 
sold by ACTA. The bonds and the Federal loan are being retired by use fees paid 
by the railroads. The Use and Operating Agreement between ACTA and Burlington 
Northern and Santa Fe Railway and Union Pacific Railroad, approved in October 
1998, is truly unprecedented. Never before had the competitive railroads cooperated 
on a project to the extent that they did on the Alameda Corridor. Like the ports, 
the BNSF and the UP put aside their rivalry to cooperate on a project with positive 
economic implications at the national, regional and local levels. 

In the end, funding for the Alameda Corridor came from multiple public and pri¬ 
vate sources and resulted from bipartisan support. The funding breaks down rough¬ 
ly like this: 46 percent from ACTA revenue bonds; 16 percent from the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation loan; 16 percent from the ports; 16 percent from California 
State and local grants, much of it administered by the Los Angeles County Metro¬ 
politan Transportation Authority, and 6 percent from other sources. 

PROJECT CONSTRUCTION 

As with project planning and funding, construction also required extensive co¬ 
operation and coordination among multiple entities. 

The Alameda Corridor included, among other elements, construction of 51 sepa¬ 
rate bridge structures, relocation of 1,700 utilities, pouring of 27,000 concrete pilings 
and removal of 4 million cubic yards of dirt excavated to make way for the Mid- 
Corridor Trench. More than 1,000 professionals from 124 engineering and construc¬ 
tion management firms, as well as more than 8,000 construction workers, contrib¬ 
uted to the project. Moreover, construction occurred in eight different government 
jurisdictions. Any project of the Alameda Corridor’s size and scope inevitably en¬ 
counters hurdles in the construction process that can lead to delays. There are many 
reasons why our project stayed on schedule, but at the top of the list are our permit 
facilitating agreements with corridor communities and utility providers, and our de¬ 
cision to use a design-build contract for the Mid-Corridor Trench. 

ACTA saved an estimated 18 months on project delivery by utilizing the design- 
build approach for our largest contract, the Mid-Corridor Trench. The design-build 
approach allows for the overlapping of some design and construction work and pro¬ 
vides greater control over cost and scheduling. Design-build authority was obtained 
through an ordinance approved by the Los Angeles City Council. This enabled 
ACTA to subject the contractor to significant liquadative damages if the contract 
was not completed by a fixed date at a fixed price. 

Before construction began, ACTA negotiated separate Memoranda of Under¬ 
standing with each city along the route, detailing expedited permitting processes, 
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haul routes for construction traffic and the protocol for lane closures and temporary 
detours. By agreeing in advance on these and other issues, we streamlined a com¬ 
plex construction process and saved time and money. 

DIRECT COMMUNITY BENEFITS 

One key to securing the MOUs and additional community cooperation and support 
was to deliver on our promises of direct community benefits. 

By eliminating more than 200 at-grade railroad crossings, the Alameda Corridor 
is projected to reduce emissions from idling trucks and automobiles by 54 percent, 
slash delays at railroad crossings by 90 percent and cut noise pollution by 90 per¬ 
cent. The project also reduces traffic congestion through improvements to Alameda 
Street. But from the start, the ACTA Governing Board wanted to leave a lasting 
legacy beyond construction of a public works project. This was accomplished by cre¬ 
ating several community-based programs. 

Through its contractors and various community partnerships, ACTA administered 
several programs designed to provide local residents and businesses with direct ben¬ 
efits that would long outlive construction. For example: 

• The Alameda Corridor Business Outreach Program offered technical assist¬ 
ance, networking workshops and aggressive outreach to provide disadvantaged busi¬ 
ness enterprises with the tools they need to compete for work on the project. Dis¬ 
advantaged firms—known as DBFs—have earned contracts worth more than $285 
million, meeting our goal for 22 percent DBF participation. 

• The goal of our Alameda Corridor Job Training and Development Program was 
to provide job training and placement services to 1,000 residents of corridor commu¬ 
nities. We exceeded that goal—almost 1,300 residents received construction indus¬ 
try-specific job training, and of those 637 were placed in construction-trade union 
apprenticeships. 

• The Alameda Corridor Conservation Corps provided life skills training to 447 
young adults from corridor communities, exceeding the goal of 385. While studying 
for high school class credits, these young adults completed dozens of community 
beautification projects in corridor communities, including graffiti eradication, tree¬ 
planting and debris pickup. After completing the 3-month program, recruits had the 
option to join the Los Angeles or Long Beach conservation corps chapters full time, 
phase into a city college program or enroll in a business, vocational, trade school 
or apprenticeship program. 

• And finally, in partnership with the World Trade Center Association Los Ange¬ 
les-Long Beach, the Alameda Corridor Transportation Authority International 
Trade Development Program has provided technical training and international 
trade-specific job skills to 30 entry-level job seekers in local communities. In addi¬ 
tion, some 600 local companies seeking inroads into the import or export business 
have been identified for one-on-one technical assistance. That assistance is being 
provided throughout this year. This unique program is helping local residents and 
businesses capitalize on international trade. 

These community-based programs ensured that local residents and businesses did 
not get left behind, that they would receive direct and long-lasting benefits from the 
project. 


THE FUTURE 

The efficient movement of cargo through our nation’s ports and on our rail lines 
and highways is a critical issue not only in Southern California—which has the na¬ 
tion’s two busiest ports—but the Nation as a whole. The Alameda Corridor is truly 
the backbone of an emerging trade corridor program in Southern California. Al¬ 
ready, others are following our lead, including governmental agencies in Los Ange¬ 
les, Orange, San Bernardino, and Riverside Counties who are building grade-separa¬ 
tion projects. 

In addition, ACTA and the California Department of Transportation are working 
under an innovative cooperative agreement to develop plans for a Truck Expressway 
that would provide a “life-line” link between Terminal Island at the Ports and the 
Pacific Coast Highway at Alameda Street. The Alameda Corridor Truck Expressway 
is intended to speed the flow of containers into the Southern California marketplace. 
Environmental reports are being prepared, and the project could be ready for ap¬ 
proval as early as March 2003. At ACTA, we believe that by restructuring our Fed¬ 
eral loan we can undertake this critical Truck Expressway project without any addi¬ 
tional Federal financial support. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Alameda Corridor not only creates a more efficient way to distribute cargo, 
but it also boosts the regional and national economies by keeping the ports competi¬ 
tive and capable of generating additional economic growth. Moreover, it provides di¬ 
rect, long-lasting benefits to local residents and companies, benefiting the entire re¬ 
gion with a legacy well beyond actual construction. In short, the Alameda Corridor 
has demonstrated the benefit of investment in well-planned and well-executed inter- 
modal transportation infrastructure. 

As your committees, the full Congress, and the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation begin the TEA-21 reauthorization process, including the formulation of poli¬ 
cies to address growing freight rail and truck traffic congestion and other challenges 
posed by international trade, we respectfully offer these policy recommendations, 
based on our experience with the Alameda Corridor: 

• The planning and funding of intermodal projects of national significance, di¬ 
rectly benefiting international trade, should be sponsored at the highest levels with¬ 
in the Office of the Secretary of Transportation. There should be a national policy 
establishing the linkage between the promotion of free trade and support for the 
critical intermodal infrastructure moving goods to every corner of the United States. 
Public-private partnerships do in fact work and should be promoted and encouraged 
by Federal transportation legislation. 

• A specific funding category is needed to support intermodal infrastructure 
projects, and trade connector projects. Consideration should be given to new and in¬ 
novative funding strategies for the maritime inter-modal systems, infrastructure im¬ 
provements enhancing goods movement. 

• The Alameda Corridor project benefited from a Department of Transportation 
willing to undertake risk and provide loan terms that were not available on a com¬ 
mercial basis. This Federal participation gave private investors confidence in the 
project and made bond financing possible. 

Most important, in my mind, is this: The success of the Alameda Corridor has 
shown that Federal investment in trade-related infrastructure can benefit the econ¬ 
omy without sacrificing quality-of-life issues. 

Mr. Chairmen, once again, thank you for inviting me here today. That concludes 
my remarks. I would be happy to address any questions. 


Statement of Peter Rahn, Cabinet Secretary, New Mexico State Highway 
AND Transportation Department 

INNOVATIVE finance: LEVERAGING ORDINARY RESOURCES INTO EXTRAORDINARY 

SUCCESSES 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
submit testimony concerning the positive benefits that the State of New Mexico has 
received through innovative financing for transportation, and how our State has le¬ 
veraged ordinary resources into extraordinary successes. 

Flexible and stable revenue from Congress has enabled the New Mexico State 
Highway and Transportation Department the ability to deliver dramatic results for 
our citizens through improvement and enhancement of our transportation system. 
We have developed and implemented new ways to finance and contract highway 
construction projects. 

Since 1998 we have used innovative financing techniques to bond $1.2 billion that 
advance highway construction projects by as much as 27 years. We are building 
quality projects that provide enormous returns on investment for the taxpayers and 
deliver economic benefits today. 

New Mexico’s strategy is to connect our communities to regional and national eco¬ 
nomic opportunities by building four-lane corridors. This access has historically been 
limited to our Interstate system, serving less than 70 percent of our population. 
Today we have added 653 miles of new four-lane highways that link 96.7 percent 
of our citizens to these vital economic opportunities. 

As well as adding 653 miles of four-lane highways, we have built 4 urban relief 
routes, 15 interstate interchanges and the Big I, which is the intersection of the 
Interstates 25 and Interstate 40-that serves as a bridge for regional, national and 
global commerce. Our efficiency, combined with stable and flexible Federal funding, 
provides a seamless regional transportation system to serve this commerce and con¬ 
tinue the movement of products to market. Our urban citizens are moving more 
quickly and safely to work, school and medical care. 

Innovative finance enabled us to use Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicle Bonds 
(GARVEE Bonds) to construct four-lanes on NM 44 from central to northeast New 
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Mexico. Because of Federal revenue stability, both Standard and Poor’s and Moody’s 
rated our bonding proposals at “A” level investment grade. We were able to con¬ 
struct a 118-mile four-lane highway corridor in 28 months with a 20-year warranty 
that will save the taxpayer $89 million in maintenance costs. This 118-mile corridor 
would have taken 27 years to construct under traditional methods. 

We have also improved the road quality of our Interstate and State Highway sys¬ 
tem through our innovative financing program. We have reversed a 20 5-year trend 
in our deteriorating State and interstate highways. Since 1998, we have improved 
3,035 miles highways—a 51 percent decrease in our deficient status highway miles. 
In 1999 only 81.8 percent of our Interstate highway system was rated in good condi¬ 
tion—today 98.7 percent of this system is in good condition. 

In addition to major improvements to our system, our citizens have benefited 
through economies of scale. In 1995 New Mexico’s cost per mile of four-lane con¬ 
struction was $1.3 million. In 2002, through our large bonding program, we reduced 
that cost to $740 million per mile. This economy of scale construction saves our 
State over $182 million in four-lane corridor construction. 

Investment in the nations transportation infrastructure 3 delds high returns. 
Based on information generated by the National Highway Users Alliance, the Big 
I will save personal and commercial users $8.1 billion in time; $870 million in fuel; 
$460 million in safety; and another $670 million in environmental impacts. This 
$286 million investment by Congress will realize a $10.1 billion return on invest¬ 
ment. This $10.1 billion return on investment for one project is 34 times greater 
than the interest paid on our entire bonding program. 

It is critically important that we understand and acknowledge our innovative fi¬ 
nancing program would not be the success that it is without the provision for flexi¬ 
ble, stable and reliable funding. States across the country have invested in the na¬ 
tional infrastructure based on the guaranteed funding levels. These guarantees have 
enabled us to program and deliver projects in a predictable financial climate. In 
fact-based on the FHWA highway construction inflation rate of 4.5 percent—our en¬ 
tire bonding program, with an interest rate of 4.47 percent, delivers $1.2 billion of 
transportation improvements to New Mexico at a lower cost and the benefit of being 
used today rather than years in the future. 

We can assure our citizen’s that all user fees directed to the Highway Trust Fund 
are being spent for its designated purposes, and we can speak with confidence about 
the Federal transportation-financing picture over a multi-year period. Strong budg¬ 
etary mechanisms, balanced planning and streamlining program delivery have made 
innovative finance work for New Mexico. 


Responses of Peter Rahn to Additional Questions from Sen. Baucus 

Question 1. I have some concerns about Garvee bonds. I understand the advan¬ 
tage using future apportionments to guarantee bonds, so you can enjoy the addi¬ 
tional capital today. But what is going to happen tomorrow when you need to use 
your future apportionments to build and maintain highways, but the money already 
been spoken for as repayment for the project you did today? 

Response. States have to be adept at what they utilize GARVEE bonds for. Crit¬ 
ical projects that produce major returns on investment in the areas of economic de¬ 
velopment opportunities, safety and congestion relief are most suitable for bonding, 
especially when the cost of the project is outside the bounds of what can be accom¬ 
modated within the normal STIP process. By this I mean, that a single project 
would take an inordinate percentage of the annual construction program to con¬ 
struct. Three of our bonded projects would have each exceeded the total annual con¬ 
struction dollars available to New Mexico and three more would have each exceeded 
50 percent. 

To utilize GARVEE bonds, or any bonds for that matter, to pay for maintenance 
activities would be a mistake. Maintenance should be accommodated within existing 
budgets, as we have provided for in our future plans. However, the notion that new 
construction projects will be on hold until the issued bonds are retired—and there¬ 
fore bonds should not be used at all—is flawed. If bonds had not been issued in New 
Mexico, not only would those other projects be waiting, so would the projects now 
in place. 

'The economic benefits of bonding must also be factored into the decision. Building 
large projects at one time can produce many millions of dollars in savings from 
economies of scale. Additionally, current low interest rates are attractive when com¬ 
pared to nearly identical inflation costs within the highway construction sector. The 
true costs are practically the same, but the benefits of use are available today. 
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Question 2. Why didn’t the State just issue State general obligation bonds or pri¬ 
vate activity bonds? Why chose Garvees? 

Response. New Mexico chose to issue GARVEE bonds rather than general obliga¬ 
tion bonds due to the ease and speed with which GARVEES could be taken to mar¬ 
ket versus the lengthy process required by the State constitution to utilize GO 
bonds. Private activity bonds do not enjoy the same teix advantages as GARVEE 
bonds. 


Statement of John Horsley, Executive Director, the American Association 
OF State Highway and Transportation Officials 

Mr. Chairmen and members of the committees, my name is John Horsley. I am 
the Executive Director of The American Association of State Highway and Transpor¬ 
tation Officials (AASHTO). I am here today to testify on innovative and other fi¬ 
nancing issues as the Congress begins consideration of legislation to reauthorize the 
Federal-aid highway and transit programs. 

First, I want to thank you both for your leadership in fully restoring highway 
funding for fiscal year 2003 to $31.8 billion as AASHTO, the National Governors’ 
Association and many others have urged. As I will discuss today, RABA needs to 
be fixed next year to avoid radical swings in funding levels, but without your help, 
we would still be facing a disastrous cutback this year. 

Senator Baucus, AASHTO would like to commend you for your leadership in 
transferring the 2.5 cents per gallon of gasohol teix revenues from the General Fund 
to the Highway Trust Fund and for your efforts to credit interest to the Highway 
Trust Fund where it belongs and will help greatly. 

In addition, I want to thank both Chairmen for demonstrating their leadership 
by scheduling this very important hearing. I am honored to be invited to testify on 
these important issues and to offer the views of AASHTO on a variety of financing 
issues. Mr. Chairmen, I would like to begin by recognizing the contribution that 
TEA-21 has made to address the nation’s need to invest in our highway and transit 
systems. We have seen record level investment made possible by that legislation 
and we at AASHTO commend the Congress and these two committees for your con¬ 
tributions to achieving that result. However, as much as that investment has con¬ 
tributed ($208 billion), the national needs continue to far outstrip the available re¬ 
sources. Your holding this hearing gives us the opportunity to recognize those needs 
and to suggest ways that working together we can increase investment in surface 
transportation as part of the reauthorization bill while maintaining fiscal discipline. 

highway and transit financing history 

Mr. Chairmen, the Federal-aid highway program since 1956, and since 1982 the 
mass transit program, have financed critical national transportation investments 
primarily from the dedicated depository of revenue the Highway Trust Fund. There 
are a variety of fees deposited in the Trust Fund, but the largest source of income 
by far has been fees levied on motor fuels (gasoline and diesel). Although the needs 
for highway and transit investment have dramatically increased, fuel-related user 
fees have been adjusted only on a sporadic basis. The following chart provides a his¬ 
tory of changes in rates since the creation of the Trust Fund in 1956. 

Changes in Gasoline Tax: 1956-Present 


Year 




1956 . 3 3 

1959 . 4 4 

1983 . 9 8 1 

1987 . 9.1 8 1 0.1 

1990 . 14.1 10 1.5 2.5 0.1 

1993 . 18.4 10 1.5 6.8 0.1 

1995 . 18.4 12 2 4.3 0.1 

1997 . 18.4 15.44 2.86 0.1 


Source: FHWA, "Financing Federal Aid Highways," 1999 

In concert with increases in user fees there was growth in funding for both the 
highway and transit programs. The most dramatic growth occurred since 1991 start¬ 
ing with the enactment of ISTEA and reinforced by TEA-21. However, in spite of 
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this growth, needs continue—by anyone’s measures—to far outstrip available Fed¬ 
eral, State and local resources. At its completion, TEA-21 will have provided $208 
billion for highways, transit and safety, but the needs as measured by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Transportation are far greater than even this record level investment. 

In the 1990’s, various innovative financing techniques were piloted and then en¬ 
acted into law through the National Highway System Designation Act and TEA-21. 
Among the tools that now are part of many State DOT financing approaches are: 
eligibility of Federal-funding to pay debt service for project financings; grant antici¬ 
pation notes also known as GARVEE Bonds; tapered match, which allows States to 
manage matching shares over the life of a project; and the Transportation Infra¬ 
structure Finance and Innovation Act of 1998 (TIFIA) program introduced in TEA- 
21 that provides secured loans, loan guarantees and standby lines of credit to sur¬ 
face transportation projects of national or regional significance. These tools are use¬ 
ful but only fill a niche in the program and project financing toolkit. We clearly need 
to do more with innovative financing in the future to enhance the mechanisms, and 
apply innovative financing to more areas of surface transportation. I will provide 
ideas for the committees’ consideration later in my testimony. 

AASHTO’S PROPOSED FUNDING LEVELS FOE REAUTHORIZATION AND FINANCING OPTIONS 

Mr. Chairmen, we believe the central issue in reauthorization will be how to grow 
the program. Huge safety, preservation and capacity needs exist in every region of 
the country. AASHTO will release shortly its Bottom Line Report, which projects 
needed highway investment to assure American mobility and to advance our econ¬ 
omy. 

The report will show that the annual level of investment needed to maintain cur¬ 
rent conditions and performance of our highway systems is $92 billion. The esti¬ 
mated annual level of investment needed to maintain the current conditions and 
performance of the nation’s transit systems is $19 billion. These investment levels 
far exceed current investment and we recognize that the magnitude of increase 
needed is not likely to be made available through the Federal-aid highway program. 

However, to begin to address these needs, AASHTO is seeking a substantial in¬ 
crease in funding over TEA-21 for both the highway and transit programs. Overall, 
as compared to TEA-211 obligation levels for highways and funding for transit, we 
seek to grow the program from at least $34 billion in fiscal year 2004 to at least 
$41 billion in fiscal year 2009 for highways and, likewise, from at least $7.5 billion 
in fiscal year 2004 to at least $10 billion in fiscal year 2009 for transit. These min¬ 
imum figures represent 35 percent and 45 percent program increases, respectively. 

The challenge is how to fashion a funding solution that can achieve these goals 
and garner the bipartisan support needed for enactment next year. 

New sources of funding are needed to significantly grow the program. Without the 
introduction of new sources of funding, growth in the highway and transit programs 
will rely on additional revenues from increased travel and truck sales. Based on the 
latest data available to AASHTO, these revenues would translate to about a 10 per¬ 
cent program increase for highways over the life of a 6-year reauthorization bill. 

This increase would not even come close to keeping up with the loss of purchasing 
power due to inflation. From 1996 projecting through 2009, inflation as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index results in a 26 percent decline in purchasing power, 
if reauthorization of TEA-21 includes only “status quo” options for achieving a larg¬ 
er program, we will soon find that the status quo is actually a rather a dramatic 
decline in investment due to the erosion of purchasing power. The following graph 
illustrates the impact of inflation on the current user fee rates. 


^Growth calculations: Highway baseline of $168.7 billion includes TEA-21 obligation limita¬ 
tion, exempt and RABA. Transit baseline includes guaranteed funding of $36.35 billion. 
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Put another way, based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics inflation calculator, 
merely to have maintained the purchasing power of the three cent gasoline tax as 
was instituted in 1956, the gasoline tax today would need to be 20 cents. 

Maintaining the status quo is not an option; however, as I said, the challenge is 
to develop a solution that attains at least $41 billion for highways and $10 billion 
for transit by 2009 that garners bipartisan support. The AASHTO Board of Direc¬ 
tors is considering a menu of funding options to create additional revenues that in¬ 
cludes drawing down the Highway Trust Fund reserves; capturing 2.5 cents per gal¬ 
lon gasohol revenues currently going to the General Fund for the Highway Trust 
Fund; transferring the equivalent of 5.3 cents per gallon of gasohol teix from the 
General Fund to the Highway Trust Fund to make up for the rate differential be¬ 
tween gasohol and gasoline; capturing interest on Highway Trust Fund reserves; in¬ 
creasing General Fund support for transit; selling financial instruments; and index¬ 
ing and raising Federal fuels taxes. 

Although the program could grow somewhat without raising taxes, it would fall 
short of meeting national needs. AASHTO recognizes that the Congress needs fund¬ 
ing and financing options beyond the traditional user fee increase approach. The 
Board also directed the AASHTO staff to explore the feasibility of leveraging new 
revenues through a Transportation Finance Corporation. While most of AASHTO’s 
funding options are very straightforward, I would like to take a few minutes to de¬ 
scribe the proposal to create a Transportation Finance Corporation, which could 
achieve AASHTO’s goals for highway and transit funding without indexing or a tax 
increase, in more detail. 

TRANSPORTATION FINANCE CORPORATION 

In order to help close the sizable funding gap between surface transportation in¬ 
vestment needs and projected resources available in the Highway Trust Fund, 
AASHTO is exploring including among its menu of funding options the concept of 
establishing a new tax credit bond program to raise revenue in the capital markets. 
We describe this concept as program finance, rather than project finance. 

AASHTO proposes that Congress consider chartering a private, non-profit organi- 
zation-the Transportation Finance Corporation-to serve as the centralized issuer of 
tax credit bonds. Approximately $60 billion in bonds would be issued between 2004 
and 2009. From the bond proceeds, approximately $34 billion would be distributed 
to the highway program through FHWA according to an apportionment formula de¬ 
termined by Congress (perhaps similar to the current Federal-aid highway funding 
formula). About $8.5 billion would be made available to transit agencies on a basis 
to be determined. From a State (or transit agency) perspective, these funds would 
essentially be indistinguishable from regular Federal-aid apportionments: States 
would be required to comply with all Title 23 requirements to use the funds. In 
summary, the TFC would leverage approximately $18 billion in new revenues into 
an increase of nearly $43 billion in program funding for fiscal year 2004-2009. 

The States would not in any way be liable for the repayment of the bonds. A por¬ 
tion of tbe bond proceeds (approximately $17 billion) would be set aside at issuance 
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and deposited in a sinking fund, which would be invested in Federal agency or other 
high-grade instruments. At maturity, the sinking fund will have grown to be suffi¬ 
cient to repay the bond principal. These taxable bonds would have a term of 20- 
25 years. 

In lieu of interest, the bond holders would receive taxable teix credits that could 
be applied against the holder’s Federal income teix liability. There is a cost to the 
U.S Treasury for this type of tax credit program. The Treasury would be reimbursed 
for the budgetary cost of the program (arising from tax expenditures) by additional 
Highway Trust Fund receipts derived from a new net source of revenue. Thus, there 
would be no impact on the Federal deficit. 

This summer, AASHTO met with seven major bond underwriting firms (invest¬ 
ment banks), two ratings agencies, and a bond insurer to assess the viability of the 
Transportation Finance Corporation proposal from the perspective of the financial 
community. In our due diligence we investigated the ability of the capital markets 
to absorb an additional $60 billion in investment; overall marketability of the bonds, 
including necessary and preferred characteristics of the financial instruments; po¬ 
tential investors; and credit assessment. 

In addition, the TFC proposal contemplates up to $5 billion of Federal funding 
being used to fund a Capital Revolving Fund, which would make available direct 
loans, loan guarantees and standby lines of credit to a variety of surface transpor¬ 
tation projects not readily fundable under existing Federal programs. This fund 
would be a catalyst to leverage capital for an expanded list of transportation to in¬ 
clude, highways, transit, freight rail, passenger rail and security infrastructure. 
This funding would assist in promoting public private partnerships and attract new 
private capital to transportation projects. 

Overall, we found a high level of interest in the program due to the equity and 
efficiency advantages of using debt proceeds to finance long-term infrastructure in¬ 
vestments. Our key findings: 

Tax credit bonds are marketable. The Corporation should be authorized to de-cou- 
ple the principal from the stream of tax credits, and market each portion of the fi¬ 
nancing instrument to different groups of buyers on a discounted basis. For exam¬ 
ple, the principal component is likely to appeal to pension funds, and tax credits 
should be attractive to financial institutions & corporations. Major individual inves¬ 
tors anticipating Federal income teix liability in future years are also potential pur¬ 
chasers of the tcix credits, as are individual investors interested in safe, long-term 
investments. Securities firms would maintain an active and continuous secondary 
market in both the principal and teix credit portions to assure their liquidity. 

Capital markets can absorb TFC paper. The proposed size of the program (an av¬ 
erage of $10 billion per year over 6 years) equals 0.2 percent (two tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent) of the U.S. bond markets’ $4.6 trillion debt issuance volume in 2001. 

Marketability and liquidity are enhanced by a central issuer. Larger, more homog¬ 
enous issues than the fragmented Qualified Zone Academy Bond (QZAB) school con¬ 
struction program should result in a more efficient secondary market and reduced 
transactions fees as well as centralized investor information leading to price trans¬ 
parency. A centralized issuer also mitigates tax compliance risk and ensures that 
all States benefit from the program rather than only States using debt financing. 

There is a broad potential investor base. Decoupling teix credits from principal will 
be more efficient and result in a broader investor base. The principal component 
should appeal to pension funds; tax credits are likely to be attractive to financial 
institutions and corporations; and allowing individuals to buy credits will broaden 
the market. The TFC will need to mount an investor education program to develop 
an efficient market. 

Other aspects of the due diligence show that tax credit bonds are likely to be in¬ 
vestment grade and, of course, that specific terms of the legislation will be critical 
to the success of the program. 

Our analysis shows that AASHTO’s funding targets through fiscal year 2009 could 
be achieved through the Transportation Finance Corporation without indexing or 
raising fuel teixes. However, the program level would drop below fiscal year 2009 
slightly for the following 3 years before it resumes positive growth in 2013. In our 
modeling, when the TFC concept was combined with indexing, the program con¬ 
tinues healthy growth from fiscal year 2010 on. As you can see, the AASHTO staff 
and our Financial Issues Work Team have developed a creative proposal that ap¬ 
pears feasible and has been well received. We commend it to you for your consider¬ 
ation. 

Potential Program Growth Summary 

The following charts illustrate potential sources of growth in highway and transit 
program funding. 
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“Incremental” represents revenues from travel growth, 2.5 cent per gallon gasohol 
transfer, and drawing down the Highway Trust Fund. 


Grovirig the Transit Program 
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Innovative Financing Options 

In addition to the menu of funding options, AASHTO wants to work with the Con¬ 
gress to enhance and strengthen current Innovative Financing tools. These changes 
include enacting legislation to extend the legislative authority in TEA-21 for State 
Infrastructure Banks to all States, assuring the continuance of the current innova¬ 
tive financing provisions and making improvements to the TIFIA program. Specifi¬ 
cally, regarding TIFIA we recommend that the current $100 million threshold he re¬ 
duced to $50 million which will serve to expand the universe of projects that can 
take advantage of this financing tool. In addition we urge the Congress to make 
clear the intent of the program is to he a minority investor and thus to demonstrate 
more flexibility in taking credit actions under TIFIA. This is not to suggest that care 
should not he taken in transactions involving taxpayer money hut rather to meet 
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the program goals which are to round out financing of projects with Federal assist¬ 
ance. 

The Board of Directors will be making final decisions on AASHTO’s reauthoriza¬ 
tion financing recommendations in the late fall and I note that Chairman Baucus 
has included a number of items similar to those on the menu of options in legisla¬ 
tion he recently introduced. 


OTHER FINANCING ISSUES 


Guaranteed Spending 

One of the key features of TEA-21 is guaranteed spending. The assurance of sta¬ 
ble, predictable funding has made it much easier for States to plan and carry out 
programs. AASHTO has adopted as a top priority ensuring the continuation of fund¬ 
ing guarantees. Funding guarantees are essential to meeting our commitment to the 
traveling public, which pays the dedicated user fees for highways and transit pro¬ 
grams, that they are receiving the benefits of their fees. The return on this invest¬ 
ment in transportation programs is ensuring a competitive economy with hundreds 
of thousands of high-paying American jobs. 

RABA Calculations 

Another key feature of TEA-21 is the budgetary mechanism known as Revenue 
Aligned Budget Authority (RABA). This mechanism was designed to ensure that the 
receipts coming into the Highway Trust Fund Highway Account are fully utilized 
by the program. This mechanism added over $9 billion to the program thorough fis¬ 
cal year 2002. However, due to the downturn in the economy, the look-ahead provi¬ 
sion of RABA substantially overestimated fiscal year 2001 revenues; thus the RABA 
adjustment for fiscal year 2003 would have reduced the obligation levels for the 
highway program by $8.6 billion or 26 percent. AASHTO is pleased that the Con¬ 
gress is moving to restore this much needed investment funding. 

AASHTO believes that it is necessary to preserve a RABA mechanism. However, 
action is necessary to ensure a more stable and predictable outcome. Therefore, we 
offer an option that would eliminate the look-ahead provision of current law and re¬ 
place it with a provision that retains the look-back part of the calculation. This like¬ 
ly will make the program funding more stable but also will cause a buildup of rev¬ 
enue in the Highway account. Therefore to ensure full use of the revenue we also 
recommend including a provision that would reduce the cash balance in the High¬ 
way Account to a fixed minimum by raising the program level in the last year of 
the authorization bill to a level sufficient to reduce the balance. 

Long-term Financing 

Given the advent of more fuel efficient vehicles and the increasing use of alter¬ 
native fuels, income to the Highway Trust Fund may be significantly reduced. In 
order to prepare for future reauthorizations AASHTO recommends that Congress 
create a Blue Ribbon Commission to study financing options and report its findings 
prior to the next reauthorization cycle. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Federal-aid highway and transit programs have a long history of strong part¬ 
nership with the States and have made major contributions to creating surface 
transportation systems that are among the best and safest in the world. However, 
by all measures surface transportation needs far outstrip investment resources. 

AASHTO recognizes the need for additional investment and has proposed pro¬ 
gram increases of 35 and 45 percent for highways and transit. This increased invest¬ 
ment is vital to the nation’s economy and assures the continuance of high paying 
jobs in the transportation sector. 

Recognizing the need to offer creative solutions for revenue generation, AASHTO 
is considering including a proposal for the creation of a Transportation Finance Cor¬ 
poration in its menu of funding options. This federally chartered non-profit corpora¬ 
tion would leverage funds for the program and take advantage of the private capital 
markets for bringing revenue into the program. In addition, the TFC would include 
a Capital Revolving Fund that could leverage as much as $30 billion in credit sup¬ 
port for a variety of transportation programs including, highways, transit, freight, 
and passenger rail and security infrastructure. This fund will likely serve as a cata¬ 
lyst for generating public/private partnerships and thus further expand investment 
in transportation programs. 

Guaranteed spending is a key feature of TEA-21. It provides predictable funding 
so that States can plan with a greater degree of certainty. It assures that dedicated 
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user fees are spent on the programs for which they were collected in a timely man¬ 
ner. One of AASHTO’s reauthorization goals is to preserve guaranteed spending. 

RABA has served to ensure that increased revenue is utilized for programs with¬ 
out having to wait until the next reauthorization cycle to increase program levels 
in highways. There needs to be adjustments to the RABA mechanism to make the 
results more predictable and AASHTO has offered a solution that could accomplish 
that end. 

In the long-term, consideration needs to be given to possible new sources of in¬ 
come and way to collect income to ensure that there is sufficient income to make 
the investments in transportation necessary to meet the nation’s needs in the fu¬ 
ture. 

We look forward to working with the Congress to enact legislation that will en¬ 
sure continuing maximum possible investment in our transportation system. 1 
Growth calculations: Highways baseline of $168.7 billion includes TEA-21 obligation 
limitation, exempt and RABA. Transit baseline includes guaranteed funding of 
$36.35 billion. 


Responses of John Horsley to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. A major piece of your testimony centers on the creation of a Transpor¬ 
tation Finance Corporation. Under your proposal, the TFC would issue tax credit 
bonds. We have heard testimony from GAO that these instruments are the most 
costly long-term to the Federal Government. Why does AASHTO consider this to be 
the most appropriate bonding mechanism for the Federal-aid program? 

Response. I think GAO’s testimony points out how difficult it is to compare these 
disparate financing tools on an “apples-to-apples” basis. 

On the one hand, it shows that financing transportation improvements by issuing 
debt—whether through TIFIA credit instruments, tax credit bonds or tax exempt 
bonds—entails a cost (interest expense) that could be avoided if sufficient grant 
funds were on hand in the first place. But the problem, of course, is that grant mon¬ 
eys often are not available up front. And obtaining the benefits of accelerating infra¬ 
structure investment through debt financing techniques, while perhaps not the least 
costly method, may in fact be the most cost effective approach taking into account 
the benefits as well as the costs. 

On the other hand, GAO’s testimony reveals the different ways in which certain 
financing tools are used and the different levels of Federal subsidy conferred by 
those techniques. GAO’s cost assumptions attempt to capture the various financial 
profiles of “typical” transportation projects that might benefit from the different fi¬ 
nancing tools. For example, under the normal Federal-aid grant reimbursement sce¬ 
nario, the Federal share is 80 percent. Compared to that traditional payas-you-go 
approach, the various debt financing techniques tend to leverage Federal resources 
and induce greater non-Federal investment. The average Federal share ranges from 
about 20 percent for projects funded with teix-exempt bonds to about 25 percent for 
TIFIA-funded projects to somewhere between 50 and 70 percent for projects funded 
with tax credit bonds (depending on several underlying assumptions), hi all cases, 
however, the relative Federal share is less than that of the base case of grant reim¬ 
bursements. 

The important point, I think, is that these different tools may be most cost-effec¬ 
tive for different types of projects that require different levels of Federal assistance. 
If critical infrastructure investments need to be made, and up-front grant funding 
is not available, then project sponsors simply must look at other financing options. 
And depending on a particular project’s costs, benefits and access to revenues, the 
use of one or more of the financing tools examined by GAO may prove cost effective. 

Mr. Chairman, we are looking for the art of the possible. When we tried to put 
together a vehicle that, as Pete Rahn was describing, could leverage revenues that 
are potentially available to achieve the overall funding targets we are seeking for 
fiscal years 2004-2009, we looked at several options. 

We looked at whether simply relying on tax-exempt municipal bonds issued at the 
State level would work, and concluded it would not—because so many States have 
obstacles, either statutory or constitutional, to the issuance of debt and the utiliza¬ 
tion of GARVEEs and some of the other financing techniques. So we figured that 
simply proposing what is currently allowed would not extend universal help to all 
50 States with regard to raising overall transportation funding levels. 

We looked at the possible utilization of tax-exempt bonds at the Federal level and 
figured that would compete directly with Treasury securities, so that was not a good 
vehicle. We then looked at the appeal of the teix credit bond concept. It was cur¬ 
rently pending in RIDE-21 (the Rail Infrastructure Development and Expansion Act 
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for the 21St Century) as a vehicle for funding high-speed rail, and has been used 
to help fund schools through the so-called QZAB (Qualified Zone Academy Bond) 
program. 

Our conclusion was that the TFC (Transportation Finance Corporation) was the 
most efficient, most viable method for boosting surface transportation funding. It 
would score well under the Federal budgetary scoring rules and, just in practical 
terms, would get us with current or likely revenues—or revenues enhanced with in¬ 
dexing—to the overall funding targets that the States feel are essential: more than 
$40 billion annually for highways and more than $10 billion annually for transit. 

Question 2. Does it make sense to issue bonds to support the mainline work of 
State DOTs, namely system preservation? Would it not be more appropriate to re¬ 
serve debt financing for capital improvements, and particularly for those projects 
with associated revenue streams? 

Response. Mr. Chairman, the Transportation Finance Corporation we are talking 
about we classify as program financing, which would be available to all States to 
use for those purposes. TFC proceeds, in our proposal, would be available for the 
same types of capital outlays eligible under title 23 and title 49 as are Federal-aid 
grants and GARVEE bonds today. Maintenance and system preservation would still 
be the responsibility of the States. 

We are looking for a near-term practical solution that gives you a measure you 
can pass with bipartisan support to boost funding for the next cycle to the levels 
we are after. 

When it comes to the issuance of municipal bonds at the State level, I think each 
State has to make a judgment about whether they should issue long-term debt for 
long-term purposes, such as schools, water and sewer plants, and hospitals. 

Almost every other area of public infrastructure is financed significantly through 
debt. We think that transportation has been slower than those other sectors to come 
to the table and use debt financing for long-term infrastructure. But we think the 
time has come. 

As you have heard from both of these panels, the market is there and the trans¬ 
portation agencies are there and are utilizing debt financing on an increasing basis. 
But the one differentiation I wanted to make was between program finance, which 
would generate grants from bond proceeds that flow out to all the States as cash 
over the 6-year reauthorization period—and then State DOTs could leverage it fur¬ 
ther by issuing GARVEEs or through other means—as opposed to project finance 
(bonds earmarked for a particular project), which States can do today and which we 
also support. 


Statement of Jeffrey Carey, Managing Director, Municipal Markets, 
Merrill Lynch & Co. 

mainstreaming innovative finance: a capital markets perspective 

Chairmen, Ranking Members, members of the committees, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am Jeff Carey, a Managing Director in Municipal Markets at Merrill Lynch. As 
a 24-year veteran in public, transportation, and infrastructure finance, I have had 
the privilege to work with U.S. Department of Transportation and Federal Highway 
Administration officials, as well as our clients. State transportation officials and 
other project sponsors, during the last decade on the development and implementa¬ 
tion of “Innovative Finance” mechanisms for Federal-aid transportation programs. 
Thank you for inviting me to provide a wrap-up commentary from a Capital Mar¬ 
kets perspective at today’s Joint Hearing. 

You have heard testimony this morning from two very experienced panels of U.S. 
DOT and State transportation officials, a city councilwoman, the GAO, and Pro¬ 
fessor Seltzer on the very significant accomplishments of the DOT Innovative Fi¬ 
nance Initiatives. Public finance industry professionals are pleased to have played 
a role in creating the strong market reception for the new transportation funding 
tools and expanded flexibility for public/private partnerships. We commend these 
panel participants, and the leadership from DOT and FHwA, other State transpor¬ 
tation officials, and private sponsors for the dramatic evolution from the Eisen- 
hower-era. Federal-aid funding to the wide array of financing instruments and pro¬ 
grams introduced and utilized over the last 8 years. 

To briefly reflect on the prior testimony involving program and project finance and 
case studies, ISTEA, post-ISTEA initiatives and TEA-21 implementation have pro¬ 
duced the following market-related accomplishments: 1) dramatically increasing 
bondholder investment in transportation projects and State programs; 2) new and/ 
or specially dedicated revenue streams, particularly for the purpose of retiring debt 
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obligations; 3) broad market acceptance of the use of Federal-aid funding for debt 
instrument financing; 4) more coordination with other funding partners beyond 
States, and; 5) lower financing costs and increased project feasibility through Fed¬ 
eral credit enhancement. 

1. Addressing characteristics sought by the Capital Markets and private sector 
project sponsors provides efficient market access and innovative transportation fi¬ 
nance opportunities. What do market intermediaries underwriters, rating agencies, 
bond issuers, project sponsors and institutional and individual investors want? 

Characteristics 

• Sound, understandable credits 

• Evidence of government support 

• Strong debt service payment coverage 

• Predictability and Federal program consistency with evolution of new instru¬ 
ments 

• Market rate investment returns for bonds, development costs, and equity 

• Reasonable and reliable timing of issuer’s revenue/grant receipts 

• Acronyms that capture the Federal programs’ spirit and promote investor fa¬ 
miliarity 

• Diversified range of investment opportunities 

• Volume, market profile, and liquidity 

For example, the track record and predictability of the Federal-aid highway pro¬ 
gram since the Eisenhower-era has enabled Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles 
(GARVEE) bonds to be structured without the double-barrel credit of other State 
credit backstops, as first used in New Mexico. 

It was the strong issuance history of municipal hond banks in States such as 
Vermont, as well as the successful use of State wastewater and clean water revolv¬ 
ing funds, that served as the model for the development of State Infrastructure 
Banks (SIBs) in the mid-1990’s. 

And it was the broad market acceptance of municipal bond insurance and bank 
letters of credit that provided a model for the development of TIFIA credit assist¬ 
ance and pre-TIFIA successes such as the Alameda Corridor multi-modal project. 

As David Seltzer commented in the first panel, are the Federal policy incentives 
in Innovative Finance initiatives suitable to attract and expand capital markets in¬ 
vestment? And are the programmatic tools and requirements balanced to provide 
the characteristics sought by debt investors and private sponsors, as well as public 
entities? 

2. How various Innovative Financing components have been used by public agen¬ 
cies and, in some cases, private sponsors, and received by the markets provides a 
roadmap for surface transportation reauthorization. 

When State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) were created as part of the NHS Act in 
1996, the pilot program for 10 State transportation revolving funds became very 
popular in 1996, in part, because of supplemental Federal funding for “seed” capital¬ 
ization matched with non-Federal funds. As highlighted in FHwA’s State Infra¬ 
structure Bank Review from earlier this year, 32 States have active SIBs and have 
made different levels of highway and transit project assistance primarily through 
loans, despite widespread under-capitalization and the curtailment of the program 
in TEA-21. Limited capitalization has resulted from the inability to use Federal-aid 
funds, outside of four States, and the application of Federal requirements to all 
moneys deposited in the SIB, regardless of whether the source was State or private 
contributions, or repaid loans. In addition, only two States have leveraged their SIB 
programs through the issuance of bonds. 

As a flexible. State-directed tool, SIBs have greater potential to provide loans and 
credit enhancement that can be realized through further modification as part of Re¬ 
authorization: 

• Extend the program to included all States; 

• Expand capitalization to meet demands with supplemental Federal appropria¬ 
tions and by permitting the use of future Federal-aid funds to capitalize SIBs; 

• Rollback the imposition of Federal requirements on SIB-funded projects, or, at 
least, exempt “recycled” loan repayments and State contributions, as permitted 
under the 1995 NHS Act Pilot Program; 

• Encourage States to expand capitalization by leveraging their SIB program 
through the issuance of bonds; and 

• Remove “pilot” moniker from the SIB Pilot Program to send strong signal of 
on-going Federal support. 

Reauthorization should provide incentives for public/private, market-based part¬ 
nerships that finance, develop, operate, and maintain highways, mass transit facili- 
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ties, high-speed rail and freight rail, and inter-modal facilities. This could be accom¬ 
plished by permitting the targeted use of $15-20 billion of a new class of private 
activity bonds, and/or by modifying certain restrictions in the Internal Revenue 
Code on tax-exempt bond financing of transportation modes. We commend the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and the Finance Committee for your prior consideration of the 
Highway Innovation and Cost Savings Act (HICSA, 1999), the Highway Infrastruc¬ 
ture Privatization Act (HIPA, 1997), and, most recently, the Multi-Modal Transpor¬ 
tation Financing Act (Multitrans). 

My office is across West Street from the World Trade Center site. As workers in 
downtown Manhattan, we greatly appreciated your passage of Federal legislation 
creating a “Liberty Zone” for the redevelopment of lower Manhattan and for the cre¬ 
ation of a new type of tax-exempt private activity bonds. Liberty Bonds, for the re¬ 
building and economic revitalization of New York City. 

Existing tax law discourages private investment in transportation projects, pro¬ 
hibiting lower cost teix-exempt financing for projects involving private equity invest¬ 
ment and incentive-based, private sector operating contracts. Transportation infra¬ 
structure financing deserves a bond mechanism similar to Liberty Bonds under Re¬ 
authorization to attract more private investment, as well as increase the use of new 
construction techniques, cost controls, performance guarantees and technologies. A 
new class of private activity bonds for qualified highway infrastructure, mass com¬ 
muting vehicles, and other transportation projects would expand the application of 
the tax-exempt financing and lower the cost of capital, making public-private part¬ 
nerships more attractive to public sector sponsors than conventional approaches. 

3. Past “Innovative Finance” should become mainstream transportation finance 
under TEA-21 reauthorization and the Federal Government should provide new fi¬ 
nancing tools and initiatives, at least on a pilot basis. From a financial markets per¬ 
spective, Congress should use this opportunity to make refinements to more clearly 
articulate transportation financial assistance goals and send a consistent message 
as to how the Federal Government is going to act toward investors, project sponsors 
and all program participants. 

• TEA-21’s funding guarantees and firewalls that permit the flexible use of 
GARVEE Bonds beyond multiple reauthorization periods should be maintained, and 
radical swings in budgetary funding from RABA (Revenue Aligned Budgetary Au¬ 
thority) should be avoided. Similarly, transit funding guarantees should also be pre¬ 
served. 

• Examine the creation of a government corporation, perhaps in a form discussed 
by AASHTO, to provide a focus on transportation infrastructure finance, possibly 
administer a portion of DOT’s financing programs, and provide a basis for new fi¬ 
nancing tools, such as tax credit bonds. Federal Government corporations have 
helped the capital markets create strong and liquid markets to fulfill other policy 
and programmatic objectives. 

The creation and implementation of U.S. DOT Innovative Financing Initiatives 
over the last 8 years has prompted an even more vigorous debate about transpor¬ 
tation financing issues, challenges, and future innovation with the coming year’s 
surface transportation reauthorization. This ongoing debate, coupled with past and 
current Program successes, will encourage a further willingness to look beyond Fed¬ 
eral-aid grant reimbursement, introduce additional players in transportation finance 
and enlarge the spectrum of instruments and programs to attract additional private 
and capital markets investment. The success of Innovative Finance places a higher 
level of responsibility on the Federal reauthorization process to maintain the charac¬ 
teristics attracting strong capital markets participation. Municipal Markets partici¬ 
pants will continue to work with Congress, DOT, States, local governments, and pri¬ 
vate sector sponsors to maximize leverage and investment levels in transportation 
infrastructure over the coming authorization period and beyond. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to participate in today’s Joint Hearing with 
such knowledgeable witnesses. Thank you, again, for the opportunity to testify. I 
look forward to responding to any questions you may have. 


Responses of Jeffrey Carey to Additional Questions from Senator Baucus 

Question 1. The Capital Markets would positively view and receive a Tax Credit 
bond proposal where the proceeds of the bonds are deposited directly into the Trust 
Fund. First, raising and depositing additional funds to the Trust Fund will supple¬ 
ment and diversify the sources of Trust funding, adding to the proposed sources 
from the MEGA-TRUST Act, and further address characteristics sought by the cap¬ 
ital markets, as noted in my testimony. This additional, predictable funding will fur- 
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ther strength GARVEE credits and other Federal aid highway derived project fi¬ 
nancing. 

Response. In your question, you correctly acknowledge that QZABs, as the only 
existing tax credit bonds, provide little guidance for the market’s receptivity due to 
relatively small issuance volume, disparate issuers, and credit considerations. The 
proposed year sale of $3 billion. Qualified Highway Bonds by Treasury under the 
MEGA-INNOVATE Act responds to some tax credit bond marketability concerns by 
providing larger issuance volume over the Reauthorization period by a centralized 
issuer. Market participants continue to believe that the centralized issuance of tax 
credit bonds where the tax credit can be decoupled, or stripped, from the principal 
repayment stream could attract major buyer interest, as well as active trading by 
securities dealers. Decoupling would broaden the market for the bonds since tax 
credit bonds are hybrids, with a tax-advantaged non-cash piece (the credits) and a 
cash-on-cash piece (the principal), attracting different types of investors. This fol¬ 
lows the Senate Finance Committee Chairman’s goal to attract new and different 
taxable bond and tax credit investors to supplement the current, dominant buyers 
of tax-exempt transportation bonding. 

Question 2. The advantages and disadvantages of using some of the proposed Tax 
Credit bond proceeds to go into a sinking fund to repayment bond principal closely 
relate to using a centralized issuer, either Treasury or dedicated national transpor¬ 
tation issuer. 

Response. 

Advantages of a Sinking Fund: 

• Should result in very low risk of default of principal, if sinking fund invest¬ 
ments are limited to highly rated instruments; 

• Homogenizes the creditworthiness of different series of bonds, enhancing mar¬ 
ketability/liquidity (no local issuer variances); and 

• Overcomes disparities among States in terms of their legal ability to incur debt 
or their political willingness to do so. 

Disadvantages of a Sinking Fund: 

• Somewhat inefficient from a teix viewpoint, in that 30 percent (plus or minus) 
of the tax expenditures are for bonds that are funding the retirement of principal 
rather than funding new transportation projects. 

• At some point, it may be difficult to find attractively priced, highly rated, long¬ 
term defeasance investments in sufficient volume. 


Responses of Jeffrey Carey to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. As many in the Senate will recall. Private Activity Bond (PABs) rules 
were historically an outgrowth of the perceived overuse of industrial development 
bonds, where purely corporate investments were nominally financed through a State 
or local industrial development authority to gain teix exemption without adequately 
serving governmentally perceived, economic development or service objectives. As a 
result of successive Federal tax acts and IRS regulations, we now have a patchwork 
of inconsistent tax rules—i.e., seaports and airports can issue PABs not subject to 
volume cap; transit systems can finance infrastructure with PABs, but subject to 
volume cap. Neither transit rolling stock nor highways can be financed with teix- 
exempt bonds at all if there is what is termed “private use” and a so-called “private 
security interest.” Within TEA-21 Reauthorization, the Senate should consider pro¬ 
viding a new concept centered on whether the transportation project is of “public 
benefit.” If a highway (or transit line) is publicly available to any user, what dif¬ 
ference should it make if there is incidental private management of the asset? The 
State or local political subdivision would already have determined that the public 
(and tcixpayers) would benefit from private sector participation 

Response. Private participation is not just applicable to the development of toll 
roads. Even greater potential application is outsourcing the asset maintenance of ex¬ 
pressways and freeways to private firms which agree to maintain roads to publicly 
required standards, in compliance with GASB 34. Current IRS “Qualified Manage¬ 
ment Contract” provisions do not permit incentive, performance-based compensa¬ 
tion. Allowing the financial interests of the private sector developer/manager (in 
combination with private equity) to be aligned with the tax-exempt bond investors 
(i.e., maximize net revenues) should facilitate the financing for additional transpor¬ 
tation projects. Tolls and private sponsor or participant returns can be regulated 
using a rate covenant (governmental utility model) or regulated return on capital 
(investor-owned utility model) mechanics. The Multimodal Transportation Financing 
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Act (“MultiTRANs”, S. 870) would achieve most of the aforementioned, desired tax 
law or regulatory reforms. 

Question 2. One of the outcomes of reauthorization should be the ability to allow 
for more meaningful investment by the private sector into transportation. There 
seems to be barriers for participation for numerous large investment sectors. One 
example is pension plans or retirement investment sector. Current transportation 
bonding techniques do not provide the income this sector is seeking since we pri¬ 
marily use tcix-exempt mechanisms. Can you provide more insights on how we can 
“decouple” the bonding process to make it more attractive to these types of inves¬ 
tors? Are there examples where such activity is occurring? Are there changes that 
need to be made to statue to assist this type of activity? 

Response. As your question correctly recognizes, pension funds represent one of 
the largest sources of capital in the economy—for the 1,000 largest plans in the 
U.S., the total assets are $3.6 trillion in defined benefit plans and $1.2 trillion in 
defined contribution plans (2001). Pension funds are invested in multiple asset 
classes (including overseas infrastructure) with the exception of domestic infrastruc¬ 
ture. Yet, as tax-exempt entities they have no demand for lower returns on teix-ex- 
empt securities. An objective going back to the 1993 Infrastructure Investment Com¬ 
mission—develop an investment product that is cost-effective to the transportation 
project sponsor (overwhelmingly, a public sector entity eligible to issue tax-exempt 
bonds), while at the same time providing competitive, pre-teix returns to the pension 
funds. One possibility, highlighted above, is decoupled tax credit bonds. The tax 
credits could be sold to teixable investors, leaving a zero coupon, taxable bond with 
a sufficient credit rating to be marketed to pension funds—providing a secure long¬ 
term asset to offset long-term liabilities (retirement benefits). It is important to note 
that decoupling routinely occurs with other market instruments, including U.S. 
Treasury bonds (since 1985) and the mortgage-backed securities market. 


[From The Bond Buyer, Wednesday, June 12, 2002, Vol. 340] 

Senate Panel Leaders Lobby DOT To Use Innovation in Its Funding 
(By Humberto Sanchez) 

WASHINGTON—Leaders of the Senate Finance and Environment and Public 
Works committees urged the Department of Transportation yesterday to investigate 
new ways to leverage Federal funds to finance the construction of needed infrastruc¬ 
ture, including using a centralized entity to fund loans and issue taxable tax-credit 
bonds. 

In a letter sent to Transportation Secretary Norman Y. Mineta, Sens. James M. 
Jeffords, I-Vt., chairman of the public works panel. Max Baucus, D-Mont., chairman 
of the finance committee, and 11 other senators said they want the DOT to look 
closer at “ways to leverage limited Federal resources through so-called ’innovative 
finance’ techniques.” 

The senators also said they believe that additional research into the matter 
“would benefit the administration and the Congress as we develop” reauthorization 
proposals for the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, which expires 
Sept 30, 2003. 

The senators—including public works ranking member Robert C. Smith, R-N.H., 
and finance ranking member Charles E. Grassley, R-Iowa—said they are interested 
in exploring the possibility of “using a centralized entity to fund loans and provide 
credit enhancement, and the use of tax credit bonds as a financing vehicle for trans¬ 
portation infrastructure,” according to the letter. 

The letter comes as the American Association of State Highway and Transpor¬ 
tation Officials is floating a similar proposal in which a federally chartered corpora¬ 
tion would be authorized to sell teixable tax-credit bonds in order to provide funds 
to States for construction of roads, mass transit, and rail. 

Under the AASHTO plan, the transportation finance corporation would use new 
or increased Federal funds to back a $60 billion tax-credit bond issue that, over 6 
years, would increase funding for highways by $34 billion, $8.5 billion for transit, 
and $5 billion for other needs, including rail. 

The senators wrote that “a detailed examination of some of these fairly complex 
financial tools and vehicles is warranted.” They also said that they look forward to 
“close coordination regarding the continuation of’ State infrastructure banks—which 
provide low-interest loans to local governments to build transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture—and the TIFIA program, which provides direct loans, loan guarantees, and 
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lines of credit for up to 33 percent of the construction cost of transportation projects 
costing at least $100 million. 

A joint public works and finance committee hearing on innovative finance is being 
planned for late September. 


[From the Bond Buyer, Thursday, August 1, 2002, Vol. 341, No. 31440] 
Senate Panel Tells TIFIA Program to Make Do With 2002 Leftovers 
(By Humberto Sanchez) 

Because the TIFIA program has only awarded funds to 11 transportation projects 
since it was launched in 1998, the Senate Appropriations Committee has decided 
not to provide any more funds to the slow-starting financing program in fiscal 2003. 

Under the $64.6 billion fiscal 2003 transportation funding bill that was approved 
by the committee last week, the $130 million that was authorized under the Trans¬ 
portation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act to provide credit assistance to 
large transportation projects would be shifted to three other programs in the fiscal 
year that starts Oct. 1. Those are the transportation and community and system 
preservation pilot program, the national corridor planning and development pro¬ 
gram, and the coordinated border infrastructure and safety program. 

The proposed diversion of funds means that any transportation projects selected 
for TIFIA loans, loan guarantees, or lines of credit in fiscal 2003 would have to 
make do with the $96.million that program administrators estimate is left over from 
the $120 million authorized in the current fiscal year. 

So far, in fiscal 2002—which ends Sept. 30—the Department of Transportation 
has designated just one project for TIFIA assistance—a subsidy to back a $450 mil¬ 
lion loan for a $3.3 billion plan to fortify and rebuild parts of. the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge that was severely damaged by an earthquake 12 years ago. Al¬ 
though the Texas Turnpike Authority closed on a $916.76 million TIFIA loan Mon¬ 
day, that aid was actually approved in 2001. 

“We think well have enough to finance any projects that we anticipate,” said Max 
Inman, acting head of the DOT office that oversees the TIFIA program. “Hopefully 
it won’t have an impact. But you never know what might happen later in the year. 
Currently, we are not seeing an3dhing that would be beyond the anticipated need.”. 

Documents accompanying the transportation appropriations bill—which was ap¬ 
proved last Thursday and is currently awaiting consideration by the full Senate— 
explain that the committee diverted the funds because it believes that demand for 
credit assistance has not kept pace with the amount of subsidy available under the 
program. Meanwhile, the House Appropriations Committee has not started work on 
its bill and has not decided whether to follow the Senate panel and transfer TIFIA 
funds to other projects. 

While TIFIA program administrators agree that the program has more funds than 
it will likely use, they contend that the program could assist more projects after 
project sponsors and TIFIA administrators get used to the subtleties of the program. 

Despite the diversion of funds, the program has strong support. “The committee 
believes that TIFIA is an important part of the Federal Government’s overall infra¬ 
structure investment effort—one that is likely to grow in importance and size in the 
future,” the Senate Appropriations Committee said in the report accompanying the 
2003 transportation bill. 

Last month Transportation Secretary Norman Y. Mineta lauded the program and 
noted that it will be included in the Bush Administration’s plan to reauthorize the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, or TEA-21, which expires on Sept. 
31, 2003. Mineta will unveil the proposal in the fiscal 2004 budget, which is due 
to be sent to Congress in Eebruary. 

The Senate Environmental and Public Works Committee and the Finance Com¬ 
mittee plan to hold a hearing in September on innovative finance where ways of 
making the program more efficient will be explored. 

To date, the DOT has selected 11 projects in eight States, the District of Colum¬ 
bia, and Puerto Rico to receive TIFIA assistance. At a budgetary cost of slightly 
more than $200 million to the Federal Government, the projects have provided $3.7 
billion in credit assistance that has backed transportation investments worth more 
than $15 billion. The program provides direct loans, loan guarantees, and lines of 
credit—in lieu of traditional grants—and can cover up to 33 percent of the cost of 
major surface transportation projects that cost at least $100 million. 
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[From The Bond Buyer, Tuesday, September 3, 2002, Vol. 341, No. 31462] 

Road Revolution Coming? 

(By Humberto Sanchez) 

WASHINGTON—First of a two-part series. 

FANNIE MAE AND FREDDIE MAC REVOLUTIONIZED THE MORTGAGE BUSINESS. 

Now a plan being floated by the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials wants to copy that success by establishing the Transpor¬ 
tation Finance Corporation, a centralized, federally chartered entity that would 
issue taxable teix-credit bonds to finance transportation infrastructure projects. 

Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac are publicly held corporations that were established 
by the Federal Government to increase the availability of home mortgages by estab¬ 
lishing a liquid, well-functioning home loan secondary market. The corporations, 
known as government-sponsored enterprises, or GSES, purchase mortgages from 
banks and financial firms and package them into securities that are sold to inves¬ 
tors. The banks’ financial firms use the money from the sale of the home loans to 
make more loans. 

But the TFC, whose name some believe will be shortened by lobbyists and con¬ 
gressional staffers to Trannie Mae or Trans Mac, would be designed to increase Fed¬ 
eral investment in transportation infrastructure by establishing an active market 
for tax-credit bonds. 

The plan, calls for Congress to charter the TFC as a new, private, nonprofit orga¬ 
nization that would be authorized to sell about $60 billion in tax-credit bonds over 
6 years. The bond proceeds would be given as grants to States primarily to help fi¬ 
nance highway and transit projects, and the Treasury would provide a tax credit 
to investors in lieu of interest payments. 

AASHTO—the lobbying group representing State departments of transportation— 
is currently shopping the proposal around to Congress, investment bankers, and rat¬ 
ing agencies to assess its viability. Depending upon the level of interest in the plan, 
the association will vote later this fall on whether to adopt the proposal as part of 
its lobbying campaign to reauthorize the 1998 Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century, which expires Sept. 30, 2003. 

But while AASHTO maintains that preliminary responses to the proposal have 
been positive, the success of the plan rests on its ability to balance Congress’ cost 
concerns with the transportation finance interests of States and the interest of in¬ 
vestors. 


HOW THE TFC WOULD WORK 

Under AASHTO’s plan, the TFC would issue the $60 billion in tax-credit bonds 
over 6 years, starting the year TEA-21 is reauthorized and extending through the 
transportation act’s proposed 6-year life span. 

“The bonds would have a 20-to 25-year life,” said Jack Basso, AASHTO’s director 
of management and business development. “We would cycle them out so that we 
have a 25-year level of activity because of the way the bonds are issued over time.” 

Of the $60 billion in bond proceeds, about $17 billion would be set aside in a sink¬ 
ing fund that would be used to pay liack the principal. The sinking fund would in¬ 
vest in Treasuries or other similarly safe instruments that, over time, should 3 deld 
enough to pay back the principal. 

“We are assuming that we will get about a 6 percent return on our investment, 
and our market research says that that is perfectly reasonable,” Basso said. “At the 
end of that 25-year cycle, that $17 billion will have grown sufficient to pay off the 
principal of the bonds—the $60 billion.” 

The plan also calls for repaying the Federal Government for the income tax cred¬ 
its—which go to bondholders in lieu of debt service payments—through one or more 
strategies that are currently being explored by the association. 

States would be required to provide a 20 percent match to receive their share of 
the bond proceeds, which would be distributed to States through apportionment for¬ 
mulas similar to the ones currently used to redistribute gas tax receipts collected 
into the highway trust fund. States would not be liable for repayment of the bonds 
because a portion about 30 percent of the bond proceeds would be invested in a sink¬ 
ing fund that would raise the money to pay back the bond principal, and the tax 
credits would be paid by the Treasury. 

However, the plan calls for the tax credits—which AASHTO estimates will cost 
the Federal Government roughly $19 billion—to be repaid by one or more methods 
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from a list of possible strategies. The list includes drawing down reserves in the 
highway trust fund, collecting the interest on fund reserves, a gas teix increase, or 
indexing the gas teix. 

Other possibilities AASHTO is exploring to generate funds to pay for the tax cred¬ 
its include capturing the 2.5 cents for each gallon of ethanol sold that now goes into 
the general fund rather than the highway trust fund, and the 5.3 cents per gallon 
subsidy that encourages the use of ethanol and ethanol blended fuels, such as gas- 
ohol. 

The highway trust fund—a pool of money created by gasoline and highway user 
taxes and tapped to finance the nation’s highway and transit projects—is the pri¬ 
mary funding source for highway and transit construction. Transportation infra¬ 
structure advocates are concerned that increased use of ethanol would deplete the 
trust fund. 

Ethanol is currently taxed at 13.1 cents per gallon—5.3 cents a gallon less than 
gasoline. However, 2.5 cents of the 13.1 cents goes into the Treasury’s general fund, 
rather than the highway trust fund. AASHTO believes that the trust fund could 
gain an additional $3 billion to $4 billion over 6 years by capturing that 2.5 cents. 

AASHTO would also like to have an amount equal to the 5.3 cents per gallon eth¬ 
anol subsidy paid into the trust fund, a move the group estimates would add $6 bil¬ 
lion to $7 billion to the trust fund over 6 years. 

Diverting the 2.5 cents per gallon in ethanol teixes into the trust fund has a good 
chance of becoming law, the group believes, because it has support in the House and 
Senate and is included in the energy bill that is currently being negotiated by the 
two chambers. If the energy bill fails to become law, which many observers expect. 
Sen. Meix Baucus, D-Mont., who heads the Senate Finance Committee, is expected 
to push legislation he introduced in June to get both the 2.5 cents and the equiva¬ 
lent of the 5.3 cents in reduced teixes per gallon of ethanol paid into the trust fund. 

in addition to the ethanol-related funds, the group anticipates that the highway 
trust fund will grow by an additional $17 billion over 6 years due to an estimated 
3 percent increase in travel. 

“There is this menu of several possible options,” said Bryan Grote, a principal 
with Mercator Advisors, which is working on the plan with the group. “AASHTO 
is not advocating any particular option at the moment, they are just saying that 
from one or more of those menu items, you could possibly raise additional revenues 
that would off set the budget costs of the teix credits of this proposal.” 

POLITICS 

The inclusion of a device to repay the $19 billion in tax credits gives the measure 
a significant advantage in gaining approval from Congress, the plan’s proponents 
believe. 

“In order for this to have any kind of realistic consideration, they have to propose 
some budgetary offset to the cost of those tax credits,” said Grote, a former official 
with the Department of Transportation. 

There are currently two tax-credit bond measures pending in Congress, and 
AASHTO believes that the TEC proposal has an advantage over both. The pending 
measures include a bill in the House that would authorize States to issue $12 billion 
in taxable tax-credit bonds and $12 billion in tax-exempt bonds over 10 years for 
high-speed rail projects and legislation in the Senate that would authorize Amtrak 
to issue $12 billion in teix-credit bonds over 10 years for high-speed rail projects. 

“What makes this proposal unique, as opposed to other proposals of this nature, 
like the high-speed rail bill or the Amtrak bill, is that we propose a way to raise 
revenue to pay the tax-credit costs,” said AASHTO’s Basso. “Our strategies will 
allow us to raise the money and reimburse the Treasury for the cost of those tax 
credits. That’s a very significant and distinguishing feature in this matter,” he said. 

Despite any advantages the plan may have. Members of Congress still need to be 
convinced. 

One objection Congress may have to the plan, according to a staffer, is that the 
proposal would, in effect, take the funds out of Congress’ control and put it in the 
hands of the board that would run the TEC. 

However, AASHTO maintains that the TEC board would just administer the oper¬ 
ation of the entity and the issuing of the bonds. The bond proceeds would be distrib¬ 
uted to the States according to a congressionally approved formula. 

“The board’s purpose would be to administer the bonds; do the fiduciary work 
that’s necessary from an investor’s standpoint,” Basso said. “But principally the de¬ 
cisions on money would work exactly as they do now because the bulk of the high¬ 
way and transit funding, almost all of it, would go out under congressionally man¬ 
dated formulas. The program, from the State’s perspective, would look and feel and 
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work pretty much as it does today; the difference is where the money’s coming 
from,” he said. 

The principal committees that would need convincing are the two tax-writing com¬ 
mittees—the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. 

The transportation authorizing committees—the House Transportation and Infra¬ 
structure Committee and the Senate Environment and Public Works Committee— 
would also have jurisdiction. The Senate Banking Committee, in addition, would 
have a say in the legislation because it oversees the nation’s transit program. 

While it”s early in the process of selling the plan to Congress, AASHTO officials 
maintain the reception to it so far has been favorable. 

“It’s important that we work with the Congress to help find some way to increase 
transportation funding,” said Pennsylvania Transportation Secretary Bradley L. 
Mallory, who is also AASHTO’s president. And “the political reception to the plan 
has been good.” 

But that does not surprise AASHTO officials, since some of the chairmen of these 
committees are very amenable to innovative finance ideas for transportation 
projects. 

For example. Sens. James M. Jeffords, I-Vt., chairman of the public works panel, 
and Baucus plan to hold a joint Environment and Public Works and Finance com¬ 
mittee hearing on innovative finance as soon as this month. 

The two, along with 11 other senators, sent a letter on June 11 to Transportation 
Secretary Norman Y. Mineta, asking him to investigate new ways to leverage Fed¬ 
eral funds to finance the construction of needed infrastructure, including using a 
centralized entity to fund loans and issue taxable tax-credit bonds. 

The senators—including Robert C. Smith, R-N.H., and Charles E. Grassley, R- 
lowa, the top Republicans on the public works and finance committees—said they 
are interested in exploring the possibility of “using a centralized entity to fund loans 
and provide credit enhancement, and the use of teix credit bonds as a financing vehi¬ 
cle for transportation infrastructure,” according to the letter. 

In the House, Rep. Thomas E. Petri, R-Wis., chairman of the Transportation and 
Infrastructure Committee’s highways and transit subcommittee, has shown interest 
in the plan, noting at a hearing in May that AASHTO had “stepped up to bat.” 

Officials in the Bush Administration are also exploring the plan, but have not en¬ 
dorsed it. 

At a hearing in May, Federal Highway Administration chief Mary E. Peters told 
a congressional panel that she had met with AASHTO representatives and is re¬ 
viewing their initiatives. 

“We are actively working at a number of the options but have not yet taken an 
administration position on any,” Peters said. 

states’ needs 

States have long argued that increasing traffic congestion around the Nation has 
resulted in a pressing need to build additional roads and highways, as well as to 
maintain and improve aging ones. According to the DOT, an annual investment of 
$56.6 billion is needed over the next 20 years just to maintain the physical condition 
of existing highways and bridges. 

To meet these needs, AASHTO wants to increase funding each year to $41.4 bil¬ 
lion for highways and to $10 billion for transit by the end of the 6-year life span 
of the successor to TEA-21. By comparison, the Federal Government in fiscal 2002 
provided $31.8 billion for highway programs and $6.8 billion for transit. 

The TFC, the proceeds of which would work in conjunction with the highway trust 
fund, would play a crucial role in achieving those funding levels and would increase 
funding by $34 billion over 6 years for highways and $8.5 billion for transit, 
AASHTO officials maintain. The plan also would provide $5 billion for a capital re¬ 
volving fund that would help finance other needs, such as freight rail, intermodal 
projects, passenger rail, and transportation security infrastructure. The $5 billion 
could be generated, over 6-years, from the menu of revenue-generating options, but 
the association has not specified where the funds would come from. The revolving 
fund would provide direct loans, lines of credit, and loan guarantees. 

“The dollars that we have in the system just don’t come anywhere near meeting 
the needs at the State, city, and county level,” said John Horsley, AASHTO execu¬ 
tive director. “When we look at what is needed out there and where we stand in 
the current program, it is clear that we need to substantially grow the program.” 

Previously, it was a gas tax increase that provided additional funding for road 
construction. During the administrations of Presidents George Bush and Bill Clin- 
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ton, highway trust fund revenues—which are made up of gas-tax receipts—were 
doubled. 

But, “this time we are not seeing a willingness, or an openness, or an appetite, 
in Congress or the administration to enact a substantial fuel-tax increase,” Horsley 
said. 

The TFC would allow all States to benefit from debt leveraging and innovative 
finance and meet the funding goals, AASHTO contends. 

Horsley noted that bonding and innovative finance “have enabled many States to 
do substantially more than they could with just current cash-flows or current Fed¬ 
eral allocations,” and he cited the issuance of Garvees, the use of State infrastruc¬ 
ture banks, and the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act in 
particular. 

Grant anticipation revenue vehicles, or Garvees, are backed by annual Federal 
transportation grants, while State infrastructure banks provide low-interest loans to 
local governments to build transportation infrastructure. The TIFIA program pro¬ 
vides direct loans, loan guarantees, and lines of credit for up to 33 percent of the 
construction cost of transportation projects costing at least $100 million. 

“But we’ve also seen some States that are restricted by constitution, restricted by 
statute, or simply haven’t, as a matter of practice, gone to debt financing to extend 
what they could do,” Horsley said. 

In addition, the primary funding mechanism for highway and transit financing, 
the highway trust fund, is under fire because gas tax receipts have been down and 
subsidies for alternative fuels have reduced the fund. 

Under TEA-21, receipts going into the highway trust fund were tied to Federal 
highway and transit funding levels so that the funds could only be used to finance 
highway and transit projects. 

As a result, TEA-21 provided specified funding amounts for highway and transit 
programs for fiscal 1999 through 2003 and included a provision that the funding 
levels would be recalculated annually to reflect actual and projected increases and 
decreases in tax receipts over the 6-year life of the law. 

States were initially pleased with this arrangement, and the adjustment, referred 
to as the revenue aligned budget authority, has added over $9 billion to the nation’s 
highway programs, due primarily to the booming economy of the late 1990’s. 

But as the economy stalled and estimates of gas-teix receipts turned out to be too 
optimistic, funding for highways in fiscal 2003 under TEA-21 was set at $23.3 bil¬ 
lion—$8.5 billion below the fiscal 2002 funding amount. The cut was included in the 
president’s fiscal 2003 budget, which sought $23.3 billion for highway programs. 

But highways will get at least $27.7 billion in 2003 after $4.4 billion was included 
in the emergency supplemental spending measure approved this summer. In addi¬ 
tion, the Senate Appropriations Committee recently approved a $64.6 billion trans¬ 
portation-spending package for fiscal 2003, which included $31.8 billion for highway 
construction. Most observers believe that fiscal 2003 highway finding will fall some¬ 
where in this range. 

State departments of transportation are anxiously watching to see how much 
highway funding they’ll get, because a cut from the $31.8 billion could adversely af¬ 
fect the ability of States to use bonds to finance transportation projects. 

“I think what we are doing with the TEC proposal is expanding substantially on 
the concept of innovative finance,” Basso said. 

While programs such as TIEIA and State infrastructure banks boosted the num¬ 
ber of transportation projects, AASHTO maintains that they are niche programs and 
don’t help finance the most projects in the most States. 

Under TIFIA, a project has to cost at least $100 million, a threshold that 
AASHTO contends is too high to help many States. Also, due to the manner in 
which TIFIA was authorized. State infrastructure banks finance projects in only a 
limited number of States. Thirty-nine States are authorized to operate State infra¬ 
structure banks, but under TEA-21, only four States—California, Florida, Missouri, 
and Rhode island—are permitted to augment their funds with new Federal trans¬ 
portation grants. As a result, most State programs have failed to take off to the ex¬ 
tent many observers had expected.The TFC proposal, AASHTO maintains, is a 
broader form of innovative finance and will help more States and finance more 
projects. 

“They work for certain types of projects, but they aren’t universal,” Basso said. 
“What we are proposing here is a very centralized, universal attempt to raise 
money.” 

Next: How a market for teix credit transportation bonds can be created. 
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[From Transportation Watch, Thursday, September 26, 2002] 

FOE UPCOMING REAUTHORIZATION OF TEA-21 SENATORS EYE EXPANDING INNOVATIVE 

FINANCE 

Senators interested in alternative financing methods for highway and transit 
projects learned Sept. 25 that while existing programs have accelerated project con¬ 
struction, limitations cause States to continue to look for traditional pay-as-you-go 
financing. 

As Congress prepares for the 2003 reauthorization of the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21), lawmakers are looking for ways to boost reve¬ 
nues to the Highway Trust Fund and to develop project financing mechanisms be¬ 
yond the trust fund that would encourage greater private sector investment. 

“As successful as the trust fund has been, our transportation needs far outweigh 
our resources,” Senate Finance Committee Chairman Meix Baucus (D-Mont.) said at 
a rare joint hearing of his committee and the Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee. 

The three main innovative financing methods currently in use to make highway 
investments are State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs), Grant Anticipation Revenue Ve¬ 
hicles (GARVEEs) and the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act (TIFIA). 

Innovative financing techniques give States additional options to accelerate 
projects, leverage Federal investments, and increase the “tools in the toolbox” of 
States and local or regional governments, according to JayEtta Z. Hecker, the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office’s director of physical infrastructure issues. 

According to the Federal Highway Administration, as of June 2002, six States 
have issued GARVEE bonds that are repayable with future Federal aid totaling $2.3 
billion; 32 States have SIBs including 294 loan agreements worth $4.06 billion, that 
once the loans are repaid, the money will recycle back to the revolving fund; and 
9 States have TIFIA credit assistance agreements for 11 projects representing $15.4 
billion in investment. 

Downsides Noted 

With the advantages, however, come a wide array of disadvantages, Hecker said. 

State DOTS that are comfortable and used to traditional funding methods are not 
always willing to use innovative financing nor do they always see the advantage. 

“States are very cautious about debt financing,” Hecker said. In her written testi¬ 
mony, she said two States said they have a philosophy against committing their 
Federal dollars to debt service, rendering themselves unable to partake in new fund¬ 
ing methods. 

There also are a number of limitations in State and Federal law that do not give 
States the authority to use these funding methods. For example, California requires 
voter approval to use its trust fund allocations to pay for debt servicing costs, 
Hecker said. Other States have laws that restrict public-private partnerships. 

The TIFIA program has a requirement that projects cost at least $100 million, 
which limits it to large projects. 

In response to a question by Senate environment committee Chairman James M. 
Jeffords (I-Vt.), Phyllis F. Scbeinherg, DOT’s deputy assistant secretary for budget 
and programs, said it was unclear if lowering the TIFIA threshold to $50 million 
would make a difference. 

“No one has come in and said they can’t meet the $100 million threshold,” 
Scheinberg said. “We have a $30 million threshold for ITS and don’t have takers 
on that.” 

Looking to Reauthorization 

States also need to determine the short and long-term costs associated with var¬ 
ious financing mechanisms to determine which best fits their needs and abilities. 
They also must decide which form of debt financing is best, with it being repaid by 
highway users or by the general population, Hecker said. 

One public finance industry professional told senators that TEA-21’s successor 
should provide incentives for public/private, market-based partnerships that finance, 
develop, operate, and maintain highways, mass transit facilities, high-speed and 
freight rail and inter-modal facilities. 

“This could be accomplished by permitting the targeted use of $15-$20 billion of 
a new class of private activity bonds, and/or by modifying certain restrictions in the 
Internal Revenue Code on tax-exempt bond financing of transportation modes,” said 
Jeffrey Carey, managing director in Municipal Markets at Merrill Lynch. 

Carey also supported a proposal by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials to create the Transportation Finance Corporation, a 
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federally chartered, nonprofit corporation that would provide increased investment 
resources through the leveraging of existing resources. 

“Federal Government corporations have helped the capital markets create strong 
and liquid markets to fulfill other policy and programmatic objectives,” Carey said. 

Even if lawmakers refine some of these innovative finance tools to make them 
more mainstream, they will not supplant existing funding methods. 

“What we discuss today is a complement to our traditional programs, not a re¬ 
placement,” Jeffords said. 

Upcoming Highway Hearings 

The House Highways and Transit Subcommittee will hold a hearing Sept. 26 on 
capital and maintenance needs of the highww and transit system. The Senate 
Transportation, Infrastructure, and Nuclear Safety Subcommittee will hold a hear¬ 
ing Sept. 30 to examine the conditions and performance of the Federal-aid highway 
system. 

The Federal Highway Administration’s long-awaited Conditions and Performance 
Report remains tied up at the Office of Management and Budget and DOT’s Office 
of the Secretary and will not be available until October, a spokesman said. However, 
it will be discussed at both hearings. 


American Highway Users Alliance 


September 24, 2002. 

The Honorable Max Baucus, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, 

The Honorable James Jeffords, 

Chairman, Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D. 20510. 

Re: Joint Hearing of September 25, 2002 

Dear Chairmen Baucus and Jeffords: The Highway Users Alliance (AHUA) takes 
this opportunity to briefly address issues regarding the Federal highway program 
and asks that this letter be included in the record of the hearing of the Finance 
and Environment and Public Works Committees on this subject. 

Your committees are to be commended for holding this hearing on how the Fed¬ 
eral Government can finance an increases level of Federal investment in highways— 
an investment that will provide important benefits country. 

As the nation’s broadest-based highway advocacy organization and the organiza¬ 
tion that represents the motorists, truckers, and businesses that pay the teixes that 
fully fund and rely on our nation’s highway and bridge investments. The Highway 
Users is particularly interested in your joint efforts to improve revenue collection 
and increase investments. 

America’s roads have serious and documented funding needs—too many Ameri¬ 
cans are dying or being injured on roads suffering from outmoded design—traffic 
congestion is worsening, threatening safety, slowing air quality progress, increasing 
tailpipe greenhouse gas emissions, wasting fuel, slowing product deliveries, and tak¬ 
ing commuters away from their families and other productive exercises. 

Some have called for increasing Federal fuel taxes. If there are demonstrated 
needs and current funding is being invested appropriately, highway users will seri¬ 
ously consider that option. But we believe that your committees must first improve 
where today’s teixes are going, prevent further erosion of available resources, and 
examine all means available to boost highway revenues without raising taxes. 

Thus, we take this opportunity to support S. 2678, the “Maximum Economic 
Growth for America Through the Highway Trust Fund Act,” bi-partisan legislation 
introduced earlier this year by Chairman Baucus. The 12 co-sponsors of that bill in¬ 
clude the following members of the Finance or Environment and Public Works Com¬ 
mittees: Senators Daschle, Reid, Graham, Warner, Bond, Thomas, and Crapo. We 
thank all the supporters of that legislation for their leadership in advancing the pro¬ 
visions of that bill. 

Among other provisions, S. 2678 would provide that the 2.5 cents per gallon of 
tax on gasohol that currently is directed to the General Fund of the Treasury would 
be deposited in the Highway Account. 

In addition, S. 2678 would deposit into the Highway Account an amount equal to 
the fuel taxes not imposed on gasohol due to the gasohol tax preference. This is in 
keeping with historical precedence of funding agricultural programs, like ethanol, 
from tbe general fund. 'The bill would not raise the teix imposed on gasohol. This 
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means that the Highway Account would receive treatment on gasohol comparable 
to the treatment currently given to the Mass Transit Account. That account, unlike 
the Highway Account, already receives the same amount of funding for a gallon of 
gasohol as it does for a gallon of regular gas. 

S. 2678 would also resume the practice of crediting the Highway and Mass Tran¬ 
sit Accounts of the Highway Trust Fund with interest on their respective balances. 
While we would prefer that Congress invest those surpluses, the trust fund should 
receive interest on highway use taxes collected, but not invested. 

Increased revenues for the highway program can also come from improved collec¬ 
tions. We ask that the two committees work to achieve greater compliance with our 
tax laws that support the Highway Trust Fund. We have heard, for example, that 
changing the point of collection of aviation fuel teixes could add billions to the Trust 
Fund over the life of a reauthorization. Other enforcement steps could be beneficial 
as well. We urge the Congress to take appropriate steps to achieve the highest pos¬ 
sible rate of collection of the taxes due to the Highway Trust Fund. 

In addition, we understand that Senator Baucus is exploring additional legislation 
that would allow the Secretary of the Treasury to sell tax credit bonds. The proceeds 
would go into the Highway Trust Fund and the General Treasury would be respon¬ 
sible for the principal and interest. We are eager to see this approach advance as 
an additional means of increasing highway investment. 

Mssrs. Chairmen, the American Highway Users Alliance commends the Commit¬ 
tees for holding this hearing and urges enactment of legislation, in accord with the 
points outlined above, to finance increased Federal highway investment. Thank you 
for your consideration of our views on this important matter. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William D. Fay, President and CEO, 

American Highway Users Alliance. 


Statement of the Transportation Departments of Montana, Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming 

The transportation departments of Montana, Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming submit this brief statement for the record of the joint hearing held 
on this date by the Committee on Finance and the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

We are extremely pleased that, today, there is a consensus in the country that 
a well funded highway program makes an important and positive contribution to 
our nation’s economic prosperity and quality of life. But we urge the Congress not 
to rest on that consensus, but to buildupon it and increase today’s level of Federal 
investment. As the Congress receives testimony and prepares to shape legislation 
to reauthorize federally assisted surface transportation programs, it is important to 
keep foremost in mind that increased transportation investments will truly advance 
the public interest and help all citizens and all States. 

The two committees are to be commended for holding this hearing. The nation’s 
ability to achieve increased transportation investment requires increased funding. It 
requires an answer to the question of how the Federal Government will finance its 
contribution to such an increase. 

A very important part of the answer is already before you. Earlier this year. 
Chairman Baucus, with the co-sponsorship of Senators Crapo, Daschle, Thomas, 
Craig, Enzi, Johnson, Warner, Reid, Graham, Bond, Harkin, and Carnahan, intro¬ 
duced bi-partisan legislation, S. 2678, that would increase receipts into the Highway 
Trust Fund without raising taxes. 

We support every provision of that legislation. 

That legislation would allow the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund, 
which has foregone very significant revenue due to increased gasohol consumption, 
to be properly credited. The bill would ensure that the 2.5 cents per gallon of tax 
on gasohol that currently is directed to the General Fund of the Treasury would be 
deposited in the Highway Account. In addition, the bill would credit the Highway 
Account with funds equal to the amount of fuel taxes not imposed on gasohol due 
to the gasohol tax preference (currently 5.3 cents per gallon). The bill would not 
raise the tax imposed on gasohol. This approach would make the Highway Account 
whole with respect to taxes either paid or foregone with respect to gasohol consump¬ 
tion. It would allow the Highway Account to finally receive treatment on this issue 
comparable to the treatment on this issue currently given to the Mass Transit Ac¬ 
count which, unlike the Highway Account, already receives the same funding for a 
gallon of gasohol as it does for a gallon of regular gas. 
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S. 2678 also properly would reinstate the principle that the Highway and Mass 
Transit Accounts of the Highway Trust Fund should each be credited with interest 
on their respective balances. The bill also includes a thoughtful provision requiring 
a commission to look at long-term issues in financing the surface transportation pro¬ 
gram. 

So, while witnesses today may be emphasizing various innovative ways of financ¬ 
ing increased Federal surface transportation investment, we wanted to emphasize 
our support for the important and straightforward provisions included in S. 2678, 
the “Maximum Economic Growth for America Through the Highway Trust Fund 
Act.” 

As to additional financing mechanisms, at this time we will limit ourselves to a 
brief positive comment on a concept that we understand to be under development 
by Senator Baucus. The approach would be for the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
bonds with the proceeds being deposited in the Highway Trust Fund. The General 
Treasury would be responsible for the principal and interest. We welcome the devel¬ 
opment of this additional approach as a means of serving our national interest in 
increased investment in highways and transportation. 

In closing, we commend Chairman Baucus and Ranking Member Grassley of the 
Finance Committee and Chairman Jeffords and Ranking Member Smith of the En¬ 
vironment and Public Works Committee for holding this hearing on the important 
issues of finding ways to finance increased Federal transportation investment. That 
investment is certainly essential to the economic future of our States and we appre¬ 
ciate this opportunity to offer views on how that might be achieved. 


Statement of the American Society of Civil Engineers 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) is pleased to provide this state¬ 
ment for the record on financing alternatives for the nation’s surface transportation 
programs. 

ASCE, founded in 1852, is the country’s oldest national civil engineering organiza¬ 
tion representing more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, government, 
industry and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the science and 
profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit educational and pro¬ 
fessional society. 

ASCE believes the reauthorization of the nation’s surface transportation programs 
should focus on three goals: 

• Expanding infrastructure investment 

• Enhancing infrastructure delivery 

• Maximizing infrastructure effectiveness 

ASCE’s 2001 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure graded the nation’s infra¬ 
structure a “D+” based on 12 categories, including roads with a grade of “D,” bridges 
with a grade of “C,” and transit with a grade of “C-.” Roads, bridges and transit 
have benefited from an increase in Federal and local funding currently allocated to 
ease road congestion, to repair deca 3 dng bridges, and to add transit miles. However, 
with 29 percent of bridges still ranked as structurally deficient or obsolete and near¬ 
ly a third of major roads considered to be in poor or mediocre condition, engineers 
warn that Congress cannot afford to allow promised funding for transportation to 
lapse. Transit ridership has increased 16 percent since 1995, adding a strain despite 
unprecedented growth in transit systems and increased funding. 

Establishing a sound financial foundation for future surface transportation im¬ 
provements is an essential part of reauthorization. TEA-21 provided record funding 
levels to the States and significant improvements have been made to our nation’s 
infrastructure. In spite of these notable efforts, the nation’s surface transportation 
system will require an even more substantial investment. United States Department 
of Transportation (DOT) data reflect the fact that an investment of $50 billion per 
year would be needed just to preserve the system in its current condition. With 
funding as the cornerstone of any attempt to reauthorize TEA-21 it is imperative 
that a variety of funding issues be advanced as part of ASCE’s overall strategy. 

Sustaining Infrastructure Investment 

ASCE supports the following goals for infrastructure investment. 

• A 6-cent increase in the user fee with one cent dedicated to infrastructure safe¬ 
ty and security. These new funds should be distributed between highways and tran¬ 
sit using the formula approved in TEA-21. 

• The user fee on gasoline should be indexed to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to preserve the purchasing power of the fee. 
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• The Transportation Trust Fund balances should be managed to maximize in¬ 
vestment in the nation’s infrastructure. 

• Congress should preserve the current firewalls to allow for full use of trust 
fund revenues for investment in the nation’s surface transportation system. 

• The reauthorization should maintain the current funding guarantees. 

• Congress should stop diverting 2.6 cents of the user fee on ethanol to the Gen¬ 
eral Fund, and put it back into the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Make the necessary changes to alter the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA) to decrease the volatility in the estimates from year to year and ensure a 
stable user fee based source of funding. 

• The current flexibility provisions found in TEA-21 should be maintained. The 
goal of the flexibility should be to establish a truly multi-modal transportation sys¬ 
tem for the Nation. 

ASCE supports a reliable sustained user fee approach to building and maintaining 
the nation’s highways and transit systems. While ASCE supports a wide variety of 
innovative approaches to finance surface transportation projects, ASCE feels strong¬ 
ly that the current user fee arrangement is the most equitable and efficient means 
of ensuring stable transportation funding. 

Eirst to be addressed is the issue of raising the user fee on motor fuels. While 
the gas tax is an important element of the current revenue stream feeding the Fed¬ 
eral Highway Trust Fund, it continues to erode in value due to its inherent inelastic 
nature. Two strategies must be advanced to remedy this condition. First, raise the 
gasoline user fee by six cents. This would provide a much needed infusion of funding 
toward the $50 billion per year need. In tandem with raising the motor fuel tax, 
ASCE believes that it is important to shore up the weakness of the motor fuel tax 
and its inability to retain value over the long term by adding a provision to the law 
that would index it based on the Consumer Price Index (CPI). This would allow the 
rate to adjust and reflect the current economic conditions of the Nation. 

Innovative Financing 

ASCE supports the innovative financing programs and advocates making pro¬ 
grams available to all States where appropriate. Additionally, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should make every effort to develop new programs. 

ASCE supports the following changes to enhance the existing programs: 

Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) 

• The TIFIA process for review, approval and negotiation is regarded as burden¬ 
some, and could be streamlined. 

• TIFIA projects have a minimum eligibility threshold of $100 million and con¬ 
sideration could be given to lowering this to $50 million to expand the pool of 
projects. 

• TIFIA loans could be “fully subordinated”. Current TIFIA legislation is written 
to subordinate TIFIA loans to other creditors. However, in the event of liquidation/ 
default, the TIFIA loan advances to parity status with other creditors. This is 
known as the “springing lien” provision. It is thought by some that this has limited 
the availability of other credit. The issue is controversial, with pros and cons on 
both sides, but reform should be seriously considered. 

State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) 

• With the exception of five States (Texas, Rhode Island, Florida, Missouri, and 
California), TEA-21 did not permit further capitalization of SIBs with Federal 
funds. It is felt that this has suppressed SIB activity. 

• Federal regulations still apply to loan funds that are repaid to the bank, en¬ 
cumbering SIB firnded projects with Federal regulatory requirements. 

Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) 

• Increase the flexibility of GARVEE bond repayment methods. For example, uti¬ 
lize the total apportionment amount as a source of repayment (i.e., all funding cat¬ 
egories), so that no particular funding category is overburdened. 

New programs for consideration as part of the next reauthorization are: 

• Increased use of user fees, tolls, value pricing, and HOT lanes. 

• Possible indexing of highway trust fund motor fuels tax to inflation. 

• Establishing a true multimodal funding program (i.e., funds can be used inter¬ 
changeably for rail, highway, freight, intermodal facilities, etc.). 

• Teix credit bonds, private activity bonds, and tax-exempt bonds for privately 
developed projects. 

Tax-based revenues are not sufficient to keep pace with the nation’s transpor¬ 
tation needs. 
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There is a compelling need for enhanced funding, to a large extent through user- 
oriented fees that have been demonstrated to be a well-accepted and equitable 
source of infrastructure financing. In the case of surface transportation, federally 
sponsored studies demonstrate the need for higher levels of investment. An addi¬ 
tional challenge is to convince our citizens and our elected leaders that we must ei¬ 
ther “pay now” or “pay later”, and that paying now is much more cost-effective and 
prudent in the long run. 

Innovative financing techniques can greatly accelerate infrastructure development 
and can have a powerful economic stimulus effect compared to conventional meth¬ 
ods. This is the current approach in South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, where expanded and accelerated transportation investment programs 
have been announced. Innovative financing techniques, including toll road-based 
funding, figure heavily in several of these State programs. 

The innovative programs in TEA-21 have been a good start, but more needs to 
be done to expand their scope, and new programs or approaches must be introduced. 
We must find new and innovative ways to finance the critical transportation infra¬ 
structure needs of the Nation. 

Life Cycle Cost & Surface Transportation Design 

The use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles will raise the awareness 
of clients of the total cost of projects and promote quality engineering. Short-term 
design cost savings which lead to high future costs will be exposed as a result of 
the analysis. In the short-term the cost of projects will increase; however, the useful 
life of a project will increase, and there may be cost savings in operations and main¬ 
tenance over the long term. 

When the cost of a project is estimated only for design and construction, the long¬ 
term costs associated with maintenance, operation, and retiring a project, as well 
as the cost to the public due to delays, inconvenience and lost commerce are over¬ 
looked. The increasing use of bidding to select the design team has resulted in a 
pattern of reducing engineering effort to remain competitive, with the result of high¬ 
er construction and life cycle costs. 

ASCE encourages the use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles in the de¬ 
sign process to evaluate the total cost of projects. The analysis should include initial 
construction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all other costs rea¬ 
sonably anticipated during the life of the project, whether borne by the project 
owner or those otherwise affected. 

Long-term Viability of Fuel Taxes for Transportation Finance 

ASCE supports the need to address impacts on future surface transportation 
funding and believes that provision should be made in the next surface transpor¬ 
tation authorizing legislation to explore the viability of the most promising options 
to strengthen this funding. In particular, the impacts of fuel cell technology should 
be studied as well as how to create a mileage based system for funding our nation’s 
surface transportation system as this technology comes to market and lessens the 
nation’s dependence on gasoline as a fuel source for automobiles. 

Fuel taxes have long been the mainstay for transportation infrastructure finance, 
but their future is now uncertain. In many States, there is a strong reluctance to 
raise fuel teixes, and some State legislatures have even reduced taxes to compensate 
for the sharp increase in average gasoline prices over the last 2 years. Many local¬ 
ities and States are supplementing or replacing fuel taxes with other sources, such 
as sales taxes and other general revenue sources. There is also a growing trend to 
use additives to gasoline for environmental reasons, and the most prominent addi¬ 
tive, ethanol, enjoys a Federal exemption from fuel taxes that reduces Federal and 
State trust fund revenues by some several billion dollars annually. Looking ahead, 
a slow but steady increase in fleet efficiency—perhaps due to increased market pen¬ 
etration by electric, fuel cell, or hybrid technologies—would reduce the revenue per 
mile of use generated by users. Whereas cleaner-burning fuels and increased fuel 
efficiency are desirable policy goals in their own right, particularly in regard to glob¬ 
al warming, they may reduce the ability to rely on fuel teixes in the future. 

A helpful first step in this process will be the Transportation Research Board’s 
recently initiated Study on Future Funding of the National Highway System, which 
will describe the current policy framework of transportation finance and evaluate 
options for a long-term transition to sources other than fuel taxes. The goals of the 
study are to: (1) determine the extent to which alternatives to fuel teixes will be 
needed in the next two decades or so; (2) analyze the pros and cons of different al¬ 
ternatives in terms of political feasibility, fairness, and cost; (3) suggest ways in 
which barriers to these alternatives might be overcome; (4) recommend ways in 
which the efficiency and fairness of the fuel tax could be enhanced, and (5) rec- 
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ommend, as necessary, a transition strategy to other revenue sources. The study’s 
first task, to be summarized in an interim report, will provide one or more scenarios 
to illustrate the time span during which petroleum-based gasoline availability and 
cost might reduce fuel tax revenues. The interim report has been requested to pro¬ 
vide insight to those parties involved in the development of the surface transpor¬ 
tation reauthorization legislation, particularly with regard to projections of fuel tax 
revenues during the next reauthorization cycle. The study will also provide esti¬ 
mates of trends in expenditures for transportation infrastructure from sources other 
than the fuel tax. 


Statement of Ross B. Capon, Executive Director, National Association of 

Railroad Passengers 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this information. Our non-partisan orga¬ 
nization has worked since 1967 in support of more and better passenger trains of 
all types in the U.S. Our vision of the future includes an intercity rail passenger 
network that connects all regions and metropolitan areas of the country and serves 
all important transportation routes. Such a vision would be similar to the one adopt¬ 
ed with the authorization of the Eisenhower Interstate Highway system in 1956. 

It is critical that TEA-3 Reauthorization finally resolve the chronic under-funding 
of passenger and freight rail transportation by establishing a Federal program that 
encourages States to invest in both passenger and freight rail development. 

At a time of unprecedented highway congestion, the freight railroads are reducing 
infrastructure improvement projects due to decreasing rates of return on capital in¬ 
vestments. Meanwhile, for 31 years, we have subjected Amtrak to unpredictable 
funding levels that have left our national passenger rail system with a $5 billion 
backlog in needed capital investments. In California alone, over $100 million in 
intercity passenger rail investment plans that also would benefit freight operations 
have been shelved until more Federal funding becomes available. A strong rail sys¬ 
tem serving both passengers and freight is a national necessity. 

Individual States will never fulfill rail funding needs on their own, nor will they 
sustain the national vision for an efficient freight and intercity passenger rail net¬ 
work beyond their own borders. To realize the national vision, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment must lead. The traveling public wants intercity passenger rail. The rules for 
success are simple: Give people half decent service, and they will ride; give them 
great service, and they will come in droves. Very modest investments in service 
have brought substantial returns in patronage. To name just a few: 

• Downeaster (Portland, Maine to Boston): Inaugurated in December 2001, this 
new route exceeded all revenue projections for the entire year in only 6 months. 
Through the summer, the trains often had standees even though third and fourth 
coaches were added to the original consists (which had one combined cafe/coach/ 
Coastal Club Service car and two coaches). Although driving is an hour faster (with¬ 
out traffic), New Englanders are choosing the train for its convenience and comfort. 
August ridership was 30,700. With four daily round-trips, that is an average of 
about 124 passengers per trip. 

• Long Distance Sleepers: In the January-March, 2002, quarter, sleeping-car rev¬ 
enues increased 18 percent and travel (measured in passenger-miles) 11 percent 
above year-earlier levels. Airline revenues were still down about 20 percent. 

• Amtrak carries more passengers between New York and Washington than all 
airlines, and Acela Express/Metroliner service is a big factor in that. When all city- 
pair combinations between New York and Washington are included, Amtrak’s mar¬ 
ket share of the air-rail segment surpasses 70 percent. Premium Acela Express and 
Metroliner service has experienced a ridership surge of 35 percent since 2001. 

• Amtrak’s share of the Boston-Philadelphia air-rail market was 8 percent before 
Acela and Boston-New Haven electrification, but that rose to 26 percent in the Jan¬ 
uary-March, 2002, quarter (most recent available). This means that, in spite of Am¬ 
trak running-times of almost 6 or 6 hours (Acela Express and Acela Regional, re¬ 
spectively), there is more than one Amtrak customer for every three airline pas¬ 
sengers. In the Pacific Northwest, new Talgo trains helped boost ridership from 
226,000 in 1993 to 658,000 in 2001. (Passenger-miles rose 2 percent during the first 
11 months of fiscal 2002 in spite of the travel recession.) The overall growth from 
1993 was based on marginal increases in frequency and speed (with the best Se- 
attle-Portland schedules now taking 31/2 hours, a 53 mph average). 

• Capitol Corridor: Since 1998, ridership on this bustling Sacramento-San Jose 
route has climbed 132 percent, surpassing one million annual passengers. 

On the freight side, the Alameda Corridor in the Los Angeles area has improved 
over 200 grade crossings, reduced truck traffic, and tremendously enhanced the flow 
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of freight trains between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Not long before, freight-pas¬ 
senger interference was reduced with construction of a rail-over-rail flyover in Los 
Angeles. 

To make similar success stories possible elsewhere in California and the rest of 
the Nation, the Federal Government must create a partnership with States that 
supports and encourages investment in passenger and freight rail. Several bills in 
the House and Senate, such as RIDE-21 and S. 1991, laudably set the framework 
for a Federal rail infrastructure program, where money should be spent, and how 
tax-exempt bonds, teix-credit bonds, and expanding the Rail Rehabilitation and In¬ 
frastructure (RRIF) program will provide the needed capital. However, none of these 
bills outline where the cash needed to support these Federal programs will come 
from. 

Thus, the National Association of Railroad Passengers strongly supports the cre¬ 
ation of a Rail Trust Fund, similar to those used so effectively for the highway and 
aviation modes. 

While the Rail Trust Fund might eventually derive significant revenue from user 
fees, user-based revenue sources would not generate much revenue initially. In 
order for a rail trust fund to reach critical mass, the Federal Government must first 
“prime the pump” by earmarking revenue from other sources. Highways and avia¬ 
tion systems were already relatively mature before creation of their trust funds. 

Some possible Rail Trust Fund sources already exist in the form of taxes levied 
on the railroads, which, unlike highway and aviation teixes, do not benefit further 
investment in their respective mode. 

This counter-productive precedent has hindered development of both passenger 
and freight rail for decades. Between 1941 and 1962, the Railroad Ticket Tax raised 
billions in revenue, none of which went toward enhancing development of the freight 
or passenger rail service; some revenues actually went toward highway develop¬ 
ment. Today, through taxes levied on railroads on infrastructure and fuel, we con¬ 
tinue to discourage investments in rail by tunneling these revenues into the general 
treasury. 

We believe rail should receive a portion of any future increase in gasoline or avia¬ 
tion taxes. We support many State DOTs in the view that they should be allowed 
to spend flexible gasoline-tax dollars on intercity passenger rail. We do not believe 
the Nation or the cause of balanced transportation benefits from an ’ironclad’ mode- 
specific approach to trust funds, but in the present context we certainly agree that 
taxes levied on railroads (including Amtrak) should benefit railroads—passenger 
and freight. 

We know that freight railroads are very sensitive to the possibility that creation 
of a trust fund would alter the competitive balance among the railroads, or result 
in rail tax payments cross-subsidizing passenger projects. We believe these chal¬ 
lenges can be addressed. General guidelines about overall project balance between 
competing freight railroads and how improvements must benefit both freight and 
passenger service could establish a fair process of disbursement for all parties. 
Other stipulations about the share of allowable projects whose benefits are judged 
to be “passenger only” could be negotiated. If Congress does not repeal the 4.3 cent 
diesel tax which Amtrak and the freight railroads currently pay toward general def¬ 
icit reduction, then the $170 million raised annually from this tax should be di¬ 
rected into a Rail Trust Fund, and no longer be set aside for deficit reduction. This 
precedent has already been set, as similar airline and highway taxes were redi¬ 
rected into their respective trust funds in 1997. Since 1997, the railroads have paid 
approximately $1 billion in diesel taxes to general revenue; this money should be 
retroactively rebated at its present value to the Rail Trust Fund and set aside for 
rail infrastructure development. 

Other revenue sources being considered for the Rail Trust Fund include teixes on 
equipment sales, and passenger ticket teixes on commuter and Amtrak trains. Any 
new tcixes levied on the freight railroad industry and passengers must not be viewed 
as a panacea, and be implemented with restraint. Raising teixes on equipment will 
increase startup costs for new services as well as decrease an already diminished 
rate of return for capital investments. An equipment tax will be pointless if rail¬ 
roads simply reduce their capital investments further because they are now pa 3 dng 
a tcix on new equipment. A net gain for capital investments infrastructure must ac¬ 
company any tax levied on new equipment purchases. 

With respect to passenger tickets, again, NARP believes these taxes must not be 
seen as a panacea, and be implemented cautiously (perhaps not at all, or only after 
the results of meaningful capital projects have become apparent in service improve¬ 
ments). Unfortunately, the vast reservoir of patronage that made the railroad ticket 
tax so successful (at raising general revenues!) between 1941 and 1962, is much 
smaller, and cannot generate nearly as much revenue as before. A passenger ticket 
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tax must not try to make up this difference by imposing a much higher tax rate; 
taxing passengers too much would stifle ridership to the point that nobody rides the 
train. Amtrak already tries to set fares to maximize revenues, and many fares al¬ 
ready are very expensive. Also, Amtrak, as noted above, already pays the 4.3 cent 
fuel tax. 

Polls over the years have consistently shown public support for faster, more fre¬ 
quent, and reliable passenger trains, including two national polls this summer. A 
poll conducted by CNN/GallupAJSA Today near the height of Amtrak’s June cash 
crisis (June 21-23) found that 70 percent of the public support continued Federal 
funding for Amtrak. Similarly, The Washington Post found that 71 percent of Amer¬ 
icans support continued or increased Federal funding for Amtrak (August 5 article 
reporting on July 26-30 poll). 

If we provide quality service, the public will ride the trains. If the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment provides States a meaningful match, the States will drive the needed in¬ 
vestments. At the same time, the public also will realize a tremendous benefit from 
an improved freight rail network. Again, the key to realizing these benefits will be 
a long term Federal partnership with States, and an adequately supported Rail 
Trust Fund that would bring balance into national transportation policy, and ulti¬ 
mately benefit the users of every mode of transportation. 

The web site of the National Association of Railroad Passengers is 
<www.narprail.org>. 


Statement of State Senator Betty Karnette, California State Capitol, 

Sacramento, CA 

Thank you for having this important hearing to discuss the security and infra¬ 
structure needs of trade-based transportation throughout this great country of ours. 

Clearly, America’s long-term economic growth depends on our ability to move 
goods safely and efficiently. Throughout the Nation, we see how freight movement 
brings our trade economy to life. We can be proud of how we work as a nation to 
stay competitive in the global economy. 

However, there are serious obstacles to our nation’s freight security and mobility 
that could significantly reduce the safe and efficient movement of goods in the im¬ 
mediate future. Unless we address these problems in an innovative, systematic fash¬ 
ion—without delay—we risk America’s ability to provide the type of transportation 
infrastructure on which the goods movement industry has come to rely. 

Before 9/11/01, our freight mobility issues were already challenging enough. But 
today, we must also ensure that our nation’s freight movement system is as secure 
as it is efficient. Clearly, our present challenge is to insure the security, efficiency 
and sustainability of the nation’s freight movement system. 

It is awe-inspiring to see how the various regions of this nation collaborate in 
manufacturing, selling and moving goods to each other and to our trading partners 
throughout the world. For example, nearly $650 billion in domestic and inter¬ 
national trade flows between California and other regions of the United States. 

What would happen if the goods movement between the east coast, west coast and 
points in between were to collapse? Clearly, our economy—and those who rely on 
it—would be in serious trouble, and that day may not be far away. Rail lines and 
rail yards in California are expected to reach meiximum capacity within five to 7 
years. Moving a freight container from one side of Chicago to the other can often 
take up to 4 days. 

There are countless examples of problems just like these that demonstrate the im¬ 
portance of developing a systematic strategy to meet the challenges that confront 
us. If we fail to act, our competitors in the global economy will be the only bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

I would like to focus my testimony on how we can ensure that our nation’s freight 
transportation network can keep pace with the demands of economic growth. 

First, we need a comprehensive strategy for increasing capacity and improving the 
efficiency of goods movement in the United States. The strategy must be complete 
and it must include private sector participation. 

As I have indicated in my attached report. National Freight Security and Infra¬ 
structure Bank, we can simultaneously meet the needs of both government and in¬ 
dustry by creating an organization that focuses on public/private finance and project 
selection. A public/private partnership is the only sensible approach we can take. 
We must make sure that the two major stakeholders of the nation’s freight system— 
government and industry—have a forum to collaborate and to solve national goods 
movement problems. 
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Second, as Congress rightfully confronts the issue of freight security, it is essen¬ 
tial that any such effort include an innovative and comprehensive financing strategy 
to address it. We do not have sufficient financial support from existing Federal pro¬ 
grams to guarantee the freight security and mobility in the way we would like. 
Therefore, I have developed an innovative finance proposal for freight projects. 

My proposal for a National Freight Security and Infrastructure Bank dem¬ 
onstrates how to develop an innovative funding base and how to deliver freight 
transportation projects with public/private collaboration, while conforming to trans¬ 
portation programming requirements at the Federal, State and local levels. 

While there may be some concern that user fees may not be the best way to fund 
freight security and mobility, we simply cannot lose sight of the option. Security and 
mobility are key elements of America s ability to remain competitive in the global 
economy. 

These are the same considerations that led President Dwight David Eisenhower 
to create the Interstate Highway System. Creation of the Interstate Highway Sys¬ 
tem was primarily driven by security concerns during the cold war years of the 
1950’s and 1960’s (i.e., the need to quickly, safely and efficiently deploy troops and 
material). 

Today we face similar security concerns that must be addressed as we aggres¬ 
sively pursue goods movement infrastructure development. Many of our present 
challenges may seem insurmountable. But our nation’s history is rich with examples 
of how Americans can rise above the challenges of the day. 

The bottom line is that a comprehensive approach will simultaneously enhance 
America’s economic development and mitigate environmental and safety issues— 
while at the same time addressing national security. 

National Freight Security and Infrastructure Bank 

The National Freight Security and Infrastructure Bank (NFSIB), a stand-alone 
Federal agency, would be funded by a new uniform NFSIB security and infrastruc¬ 
ture fee, administered by U.S. Customs, and based in part upon a percentage of the 
existing duties on all imported cargo through border crossings and through the na¬ 
tion’s seaports. The NFSIB would establish security and infrastructure fees for cer¬ 
tain commodities, which at present have no existing U.S. Customs duty, but which 
have security or infrastructure impacts. The amount of the NFSIB security and in¬ 
frastructure fee would be adjusted annually based upon the change in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI). 

U.S. Customs would be responsible for collecting the NFSIB security and infra¬ 
structure fee. US Customs would receive compensation from NFSIB for providing 
this administrative service. Fees would flow to the National Freight Security and 
Infrastructure Trust Fund, which would be administered by the NFSIB. The 
NFSIB’s staff and administrative costs would be funded by fees paid by project 
sponsors (from non-NFSIB import cargo fee resources). The NFSIB’s Board of Direc¬ 
tors would consist of 15 representatives from the public and private sectors, includ¬ 
ing the U.S. Department of Transportation, U.S. Customs, ports, steamship lines, 
shippers, trucking and railroad industries. 

85 percent of the Trust Fund would be available as cash, or pledgable revenue 
to support project financings of eligible freight security and infrastructure projects. 
Project sponsors would be responsible for developing financing plans for individual 
projects. Project sponsors could choose direct funding, and/or use of leveraging strat¬ 
egies, including issuing debt, or a combination of funding strategies, in which the 
project sponsor would rely on cash or pledgable revenue provided by the NFSIB. 10 
percent of the Trust Fund would be remanded to the U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation for grants for discretionary freight security and infrastructure projects, and 
5 percent would be available to the U.S. Customs Service for administering the col¬ 
lection of fees. 

Project sponsors/applicants may include any of the following: States; cities; re¬ 
gional and local public agencies; port authorities; joint powers authorities; and joint 
applicants involving public agencies and private transportation firms or associa¬ 
tions. 

All eligible projects must address security and transportation needs of imported 
cargo through seaports located in specified Global Gateway Regions of the United 
States, or through selected border crossings, or through selected inland cargo inter¬ 
change points, or through the area of jurisdiction of the local Metropolitan Planning 
Organization. Projects nominated for funding must be included in the Regional 
Transportation Plan adopted by the Metropolitan Planning Organization. Regard¬ 
less of their distance from the seaport, border crossing, or interchange point, all 
nominated projects must address one or more of the following goals associated with 
the movement of imported cargo: 1) increase national or homeland security, 2) expe- 
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dite shipments of imported cargo by increasing capacity, improving communications 
and information sharing, reducing delay or increasing speed or efficiency of ship¬ 
ment, and 3) relieve traffic congestion, reduce air and noise pollution or mitigate 
other environmental impacts. 

The Board of Directors of the NFSIB will determine which projects will receive 
funding. Funds will flow directly from the NFSIB to project sponsors. Project spon¬ 
sors must provide 25 percent matching funds from any source. The U.S. Department 
of Transportation shall approve projects recommended for funding by the NFSIB, 
and shall have veto power over any project funding recommended by the NFSIB. 

Global Gateway Regions shall include: 

1) Southern California, including ports of Los Angeles, Long Beach, Hueneme and 
San Diego; 

2) Northern California, including the Port of Oakland, Port of Stockton; 3) Pacific 
Northwest, including the Ports of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma; 

4) Gulf Coast, including the Ports of Galveston, Houston, Corpus Christi, New Or¬ 
leans, Mobile, Tampa; 

5) Southeast, including Jacksonville, Miami, Everglades, Palm Beach, Charleston, 
Charlotte, and Savannah; 

6) Northeast and Mid-Atlantic, including the Ports of New York/New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Wilmington, Baltimore and Norfolk; 

Border Crossings shall include: 

1) Laredo, TX 

2) El Paso, TX 

3) Bellingham, WA 

4) Portal/Northgate, ND 

5) International Falls, ND 

6) Sault Ste Marie, MI 

7) Detroit/Port Huron, MI 

8) Niagara Falls, NY 

9) Plattsburg, NY 

10) Otay Mesa 

11) Calexico 

Inland interchange points shall include: 

1) Chicago, IL 

2) Memphis, TN 

3) Kansas City, MO 

4) Washington, DC 

5) Richmond, VA 

6) Charleston, WV 

7) Ft Worth, TX 

8) Chattanooga, TN 

9) Denver, CO 

10) Little Rock, AR 

11) Minneapolis/St. Paul, MN 

12) St. Louis, MO 

13) Albany, NY 

14) S3Tacuse, NY 

15) Cincinnati, OH 

16) Columbus, OH 

17) Pittsburgh, PA 

18) Hattiesburg, MS 

19) Atlanta, GA 

20) Lexington, KY 

21) Birmingham, AL 

22) Nashville, TN 

23) Cairo, IL 

24) Louisville, KY 

25) Indianapolis, IN 

26) Charlotte, NC 

27) Raleigh/Durham, NC 

Examples of projects that would be eligible for funding include: 

1) California Global Gateways 

Accounting for 40 percent of all U.S. waterborne commerce, California represents 
the largest trading complex in the United States. Freight transport capacity, how¬ 
ever, has not kept up with demand. Although the Alameda Corridor opened in April 
of 2002, serious deficiencies in railroad track and yard capacity and freeway capac¬ 
ity still exist in the L.A. area. California is facing explosive growth in international 
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trade through its ports and border crossings over the next 20-25 years. Grade sepa¬ 
rations and other mitigations are needed to relieve freight-related congestion in 
local communities. Examples of specific projects that could apply for NFSIB funding 
include: 

Alameda Corridor-East (extension of the Alameda Corridor through the San Ga¬ 
briel Valley, Orange County, San Bernardino County, and Riverside County);—Ger¬ 
ald Desmond Bridge replacement in the Port of Long Beach;—Oakland Joint Inter- 
modal terminal at the Port of Oakland. 

2) Florida’s Gateway Project: The Americas Corridor 

Florida is the fourth largest container handling State in the Nation, with the 
State’s South Florida seaports handling an important share of the international 
goods flowing through the State to and from global markets. The goal of the Amer¬ 
icas Corridor is to optimize the movement of international cargo and domestic 
freight among seaports, rail lines and State highways in South Florida. In par¬ 
ticular, the 60 linear miles of the intermodal transportation system linking South 
Florida’s three seaports is of critical concern. The containers moving across the 
docks of three South Florida seaports, each of which is also a premier cruise port 
and located adjacent to a busy downtown center, must traverse the choked streets 
of urban neighborhoods to access the Interstate highway system, impeding mobility, 
productivity and compromising the nation’s security. Double tracking of the rail sys¬ 
tem between Jacksonville and Miami is another specific project that will be required 
in the future. 

3) Chicago Cross Town Highway and Rail Improvements 

In Chicago six Class I railroads converge at some 18 major intermodal terminals 
ringing the city. 1,500 trains per day approach these terminals and 3,500 cross-town 
container moves occur daily. The stress on the region’s roadways is enormous, and 
the delay to cargo delivery is increasingly inefficient. A series of improvements to 
this fragmented infrastructure would add capacity and velocity to the rail and 
trucking systems. 

4) New York!New Jersey Port Access Projects 

The Port of NY/NJ is the largest port complex on the east coast, and the second 
largest in the Nation. Significant environmental concerns hamper overall freight in¬ 
vestment. New highway building is constrained by land availability and environ¬ 
mental concerns. 15,000 trucks move in and out of the port area each day, but each 
truck trip faces an average of 30-50 minutes of delay due to increasing congestion 
in the area. The port has devised a series of port access improvements and inter¬ 
modal connectors needed in the region. 


Statement of Professor David J. Forkenbrock, Director, Public Policy 
Center, University of Iowa 

A New Approach to Assessing Road User Charges 

This testimony describes a major study in progress to develop a new approach for 
charging vehicles that travel on public roadways. The new approach applies intel¬ 
ligent transportation system (ITS) technology to the problem of assessing road user 
charges, enabling these charges to be fairer, more stable, and more flexible. Though 
very simple in concept, the new approach has required that a number of institu¬ 
tional and technological issues be resolved. It is to resolve both types of issues that 
we are undertaking this research. 

Phase I of this research was concluded in September 2002, and a final report is 
available from Professor Forkenbrock. The first phase of this research was funded 
through a special consortium comprised of the Federal Highway Administration and 
15 State departments of transportation: California, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. If funded in the transportation reauthor¬ 
ization bill. Phase II will field-test the concepts developed, so that by the time im¬ 
plementation is considered, the new approach will be ready to implement by State 
legislatures and Congress. It is vital that it be fully tested because nationally the 
amount of revenue generated by road user charges is substantial-the motor fuel tax 
alone generates upwards of $50 billion annually. 

PROBLEMS WITH CURRENT METHODS FOR CHARGING ROAD USERS 

At both the State and Federal level in the United States, the primary method for 
charging road users is the motor fuel tax. In many ways this tax has served quite 
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well. Road users are charged roughly on the basis of the amount of travel on the 
public road system. As such, motor fuel taxes have the desirable attribute of being 
a “pay-as-you-go” form of user charge. There are, however, several major short¬ 
comings with motor fuel taxes including: 

• first and foremost, an inability to generate the necessary revenue to provide 
quality transportation services in future years as hydrogen fuel cell vehicles and 
those with other new propulsion systems become more commonplace; 

• high evasion, perhaps up to 10 percent for diesel fuel under some cir¬ 
cumstances; 

• increased fuel efficiency meaning lower receipts per mile traveled; 

• no relationship to the type or cost of the facility being used or the level of serv¬ 
ice provided; and 

• a weak relationship to the relative costs of particular trips such that some ve¬ 
hicle operators pay user charges that exceed the costs they impose, while others pay 
substantially less than their costs. 

From the standpoint of public policy, motor fuel taxes are not entirely satisfactory. 
Vehicle operators are not given price signals to make them aware of the costs a par¬ 
ticular trip may imposes on society. With motor fuel taxes, it is not possible for gov¬ 
ernment agencies to provide incentives to vehicle operators to change the nature of 
their road use, such as traveling on higher-standard roads or during off-peak hours. 

The move away from State and Federal motor fuel taxes must be accomplished 
with great care. Combining fuel teix receipts at both levels of government, this tax 
accounts for almost two-thirds of all road user charges. In short, a very large 
amount of road financing capability is at stake. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of Phase I of this research has been to design a system for charging 
road users that embodies as many attributes of an ideal user charge system as pos¬ 
sible. Among the key attributes of an ideal system are that it enables: 

• A low cost of collection for both agency and user. 

• A stable revenue stream. 

• An ability to assess higher user charges for users who impose higher costs 
(e.g., contributions to congestion delays by autos and road damage by heavy vehi¬ 
cles). 

• A low evasion rate. 

• Incentives for users to travel on appropriate roads and to spread their trips 
across time periods. 

• Any form of vehicle propulsion to be accommodated. 

The approach to charging road users must not be burdensome, and it must be 
tamperproof, highly reliable, and a useful tool for achieving a variety of policy objec¬ 
tives. Of paramount importance, it certainly must not diminish the privacy of road 
users. 

Fortunately, newly emerging ITS technology makes it possible to design an ap¬ 
proach to charging road users that avoids the problems and shortcomings of current 
mechanisms and that embodies the desirable attributes listed above. 

To progress closer to an ideal system of road user charges, our research is leading 
to a new approach that is practical and cost-effective. The new approach will enable 
a real-time assessment of road user charges that is based on mileage accrual and, 
in the case of heavy vehicles, also on actual vehicle operating weights and configura¬ 
tion, as well as the type of road being traveled. 

SKETCH OF THE NEW APPROACH 

Key to the new approach is a simple on-board computer. The computer stores a 
record of actual road use charges. Periodically, this record is uploaded and trans¬ 
mitted to a data processing center; we refer to it as the collection center. The center 
bills a vehicle owner and reimburses the States, counties, and cities operating the 
roads on which the vehicle has traveled. The on-board system is simple, secure, and 
capable of protecting the user’s privacy. Importantly, the on-board system enables 
a variety of user charge conventions. In its simplest form, this approach can be used 
to assess a vehicle-miles-traveled (VMT) teix. With a VMT tax, the computer would 
calculate road mileage actually traversed; it compares this mileage with that ob¬ 
tained through an odometer feed. It then applies appropriate user charge rates to 
the mileage traveled within each jurisdiction (typically each State). Only data on 
user charges due are stored in the on-board computer (i.e., where travel has oc¬ 
curred is not stored). Periodically, the vehicle owner uploads these stored data to 
a collection center. The collection center operates much like a credit card billing cen¬ 
ter. 
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Charging Autos 

Inputs to the computer can be quite simple for autos, involving only a global posi¬ 
tioning system (GPS) receiver, a geographic information systems (GIS) data file, and 
the vehicle’s odometer (for back-up data on distance traveled). The GIS file contains 
data polygons that define boundaries of the respective States. A receiver on-board 
the auto uses GPS signals to determine the vehicle’s position. The computer rec¬ 
onciles this position with the stored data polygons to determine the State in which 
travel has occurred; the miles traveled within that data polygon are used to compute 
user charges, which in turn are stored. When a vehicle crosses into another State, 
it enters a different data polygon, and travel within that polygon is used to compute 
user charges. Of course, sub-State polygons, such as those defining a metropolitan 
area, also are feasible. The GIS file that defines polygons is stored in the on-board 
computer and is readily updateable. Periodically, the collection center transmits up¬ 
dates of the GIS file to the vehicle using a smart card as a “messenger.” A smart 
card is a small credit card-sized plastic device that contains an internal embedded 
computer chip in the form of a microprocessor and/or a memory module. This tech¬ 
nology was developed in France more than 20 years ago. Smart cards are very dura¬ 
ble and should serve a typical user for the life of the vehicle. If the smart card is 
lost or destroyed, it can easily be replaced at a small cost to the user (a typical 
smart card costs less than $5). 

Communication via a smart card is done using a reader that closely resembles the 
credit card readers found in nearly all businesses. 

Normally, the smart card occupies a slot in the vehicle’s dash panel. The on-board 
computer continuously updates the smart card regarding total user charges owed to 
each State or other jurisdiction that is defined by a polygon. Data transferred to the 
smart card, then, are in units of dollars, the on-board computer having (1) measured 
the distance traveled within each polygon, (2) applied the appropriate per-mile user 
charge as established by the applicable jurisdiction, and (3) calculated the user 
charges owed to each jurisdiction. Thus, the vehicle operator can remove the smart 
card at any time and insert into a reader to transmit the charges due to the collec¬ 
tion center. 

Why would a vehicle owner want to upload billing data very often? A simple dis¬ 
play on the instrument panel during vehicle startup displays the current user 
charges stored in the on-board computer. Each jurisdiction can choose to levy an in¬ 
terest charge for road use that occurred more than, say, 30 or 45 days in the past. 
The instrument panel display can show both current user charges and interest ac¬ 
crued. As the interest charges mount, the display will serve to encourage the person 
to upload the billing data. Failing to upload data at all may result in a requirement 
to pay all user charges in arrears before receiving the next year’s vehicle registra¬ 
tion. 

During the data uploading process, the smart card authenticates the user and 
then anonymously uploads the road use information. When the collection center 
identifies the user, it checks for fraudulent behavior or malfunctions. If there is a 
problem, the smart card is notified to prompt the user to go to a service center, and 
the system flags that particular vehicle. During this communication, the collection 
center updates the vehicle’s rate schedule through the smart card, if the stored 
schedule is not current. The center also provides a one-time encryption key to the 
smart card to facilitate anonymously uploading how much of the user charge arose 
from travel in each jurisdiction. Once the collection center receives the information 
on how much of the mileage occurred in which jurisdictions, the center correctly ap¬ 
portions the funds to the appropriate jurisdictions in which travel has occurred. 

We stress that the apportionment data would be anonymous. It is not necessary 
to know which vehicle generated a particular sum of user charges for each jurisdic¬ 
tion; what is necessary is the amount to be apportioned. In every case, the total 
amount for all jurisdictions taken together equals the single value uploaded in the 
initial contact made by the vehicle via the smart card. Thus, all of the necessary 
data are transmitted, but the only figure that can be tied to a particular vehicle 
is a single dollar amount for total user charges and interest, if applicable, due. This 
approach maximizes user privacy. 

User acceptance of the new approach to assessing user charges could be increased 
if other benefits result. For example, navigation displays, now a costly option on lux¬ 
ury autos, could become standard equipment or a low-cost option. Nearly all of the 
components needed for such displays would be on-board the auto; adding them in 
a mass-production manner would be simple. Note, too, that looking a few years into 
the future, regardless of how user charges are assessed, traveler information dis¬ 
plays are likely to become commonplace (their costs already are beginning to fall). 
In that case, adding the capacity to store road use information would be easy and 
inexpensive. 
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Another user benefit of the GPS/GIS system would be emergency location notifica¬ 
tion. The Advanced Collision Notification System, which is beginning to receive na¬ 
tional attention, uses cellular transmissions to relay a vehicle’s exact location to the 
appropriate service provider in the event of a crash, health problem, or mechanical 
breakdown. The protection this sort of system offers motorists is likely to be valu¬ 
able to many people, but it would be especially beneficial to elderly drivers and 
those who travel in remote areas or unsafe parts of cities. It should be stressed, 
however, that it is not the GPS system that transmits any form of location data. 
GPS satellites only send radio waves that the vehicle’s GPS receiver uses to cal¬ 
culate its location. GPS satellites are unable to receive any form of information from 
a vehicle. 

Charging Heavy Vehicles 

In the case of large trucks and other heavy vehicles, the on-board computer sys¬ 
tem could be very simple, enabling only a per-mile user charge to be levied, or it 
may be slightly more complex. Like autos, heavy vehicles will have a GPS receiver 
and stored GiS information on data polygons. IBecause privacy is much less of an 
issue with commercial vehicles, the polygon data could be supplemented with sev¬ 
eral levels of road classes. In this way, user charges for road use by heavy vehicles 
can be varied according to the standard of road traveled. For example, a State may 
choose to levy a lower per-mile charge for travel by heavy vehicles on interstate 
highways and other facilities that are capable of withstanding high axle loads with¬ 
out being damaged. The road user charges uploaded to the collection center can eas¬ 
ily be made to reflect several different per-mile rates that vary with the standard 
of road used. Likewise, combination trucks with additional axles could be assessed 
lower per-mile user charges because they damage roads less. Optionally, an on¬ 
board weight indicator could be included, which would be activated each time the 
cargo doors are closed (in the case of a freight semi-trailer truck). The weight indi¬ 
cator, which is a simple strain gauge attached to the trailer’s suspension, transmits 
information to the on-board computer, indicating the current weight. A code informs 
the computer about the configuration of the trailer, especially the number of axles. 
The computer then takes into account vehicle weight and configuration, along with 
type of road being traveled, in calculating the road use charges that are due. 

It is noteworthy that the new approach eliminates the pitfalls of such methods 
as weight-distance taxation: the uniform per-mile rate (regardless of current weight) 
of that approach is replaced with a much more flexible approach, and evasion will 
cease to be a problem. Of course, individual States can determine the extent to 
which they levy user charges based on the type of road being traveled or on vehicle 
weight and configuration. 

With the new approach, motor carriers will benefit by the elimination of toll- 
booths, and interstate permitting can be automated. Also, opportunities that do not 
exist today become available; for example, by adding axles and traveling on higher- 
standard roads, operators could minimize their user charges. 

Related Advantages 

At least two related advantages would accrue to State departments of transpor¬ 
tation in addition to the inherent benefits of the new approach. One advantage is 
that the expensive weigh-in-motion (WIM) scales used by many States can be elimi¬ 
nated. Another advantage is that toll facilities on roads and bridges no longer will 
be necessary. With segment-specific user charges, adjustments can be made for 
what are now toll roads and bridges. Privately owned highways, similar to SR 91 
in California, will become highly feasible. 

PROGRESS TO DATE-PHASE I 

Phase I of the effort to design and test the new approach to assessing road user 
charges was recently completed. In Phase I, we accomplished the following: 

• Developed the basic concept of using intelligent vehicle technology to assess 
road user charges. 

• Refined the concept to absolutely maximize road user privacy. 

• Incorporated features to ensure system security, robustness, and user conven¬ 
ience. 

• Ensured that for the States, road use revenue will be stable, evasion will be 
extremely difficult, and fairness among both road users and taxing jurisdictions will 
be maximized. 
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Research Process Followed 

Dr. David Forkenbrock, principal investigator of this research, formed a research 
team comprised of several groups, each of which has had specific responsibilities. 
The groups studied: 

• Legal aspects of privacy as it relates to road use. 

• The most promising computer and electrical engineering approaches to col¬ 
lecting, storing, and transmitting road use data. 

• Economic and policy needs, desirable attributes, and practical considerations 
in assessing road user charges. 

• Technological capabilities existent today and likely to become available in the 
coming few years related to GPS, GIS files, on-board computers, data transmission, 
and other key components. 

Work completed by the respective groups has been published in the form of a re¬ 
port that is accessible to a layperson. The research leading to publication of this re¬ 
port was reviewed in a series of meetings with representatives of the 15 partici¬ 
pating States and the Federal Highway Administration. Throughout the 2-year 
Phase I effort, one-to 2-day meetings have been held every 6 months. The States 
and FHWA have been kept fully apprised of research progress, emerging issues, and 
intended research directions. Attendance in these meetings by the States and 
FHWA has been excellent, nearly 100 percent. 

'Where the Research Effort Currently Stands 

Phase I has led to the conclusion by the research team and the funding agencies 
that the new approach as described above is conceptually sound and operationally 
practical. It is highly flexible, so that each State can embody a variety of public poli¬ 
cies regarding road user charges. The new approach will enable fair, stable user 
charges to be levied, even when hydrogen fuel cell vehicles and other vehicles that 
burn less or even no fossil fuels become commonplace, as they surely will. Many 
other limitations of current motor fuel taxes can be eliminated with the new ap¬ 
proach, and essentially all of the attributes of an ideal user charge system listed 
at the beginning of this discussion paper can be incorporated. 

Even though the concept and features of the new approach are technologically and 
practically feasible, a great deal of testing and refinement is needed before it is 
ready for national implementation. We need to study how best to integrate the on¬ 
board equipment with emerging vehicle technologies, the best way to operate the 
collection center, and how the States would prefer to structure their road user 
charges, given the advances possible with the new approach. Choices need to be 
made regarding the sorts of data storage and uploading features to adopt. The bot¬ 
tom line is that before a gradual replacement of the motor fuel tax can be imple¬ 
mented, all parties must be very certain that the new approach works very well and 
does what policymakers want it to. Extensive testing is the only way to be sure that 
the on-board equipment is reliable under widely varied weather and operating con¬ 
ditions, tamperproof, and convenient for diverse groups of drivers whose needs are 
quite different. 


THE NEXT STEP-PHASE II 

Phase II is needed to fully test and demonstrate the basic concepts just discussed, 
to refine the working features of the new approach to assessing road user charges, 
and to develop working specifications for the applicable components. 

Context for the Research 

This is an opportune time to develop the new approach to assessing road user 
charges. Auto manufacturers are making rapid advances in the electrical systems 
of their products. Soon, many of the systems needed to deploy the new approach will 
become standard equipment on most if not all autos. It is especially significant that 
several auto manufacturers intend to incorporate on-board computers to carry out 
various functions that now rely on mechanical switches, gauges, and linkages. These 
on-board computers will afford much greater user flexibility, and they will include 
such features as GPS receivers to facilitate emergency location and navigation, as 
well as electronic odometers. Such odometers are an important back-up system in 
the event that the GPS receiver should fail or be denied signals. In the same vein, 
major trucking companies are making widespread use of GPS to pinpoint the loca¬ 
tion of freight shipments. 

This is a propitious time to begin collaborating with motor vehicle manufacturers 
as they dramatically change their on-board electrical systems and include advanced 
new features. Specifically, we propose to work closely with these manufacturers to 
find the best means for incorporating the components needed to support the new 
approach. Early cost estimates are highly favorable in that the additional expense 
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of adding the data storage and uploading capabilities will not be at all large, less 
than $100. Features like electronic odometers that cannot be tampered with are 
forthcoming, as vehicle manufacturers protect the limits of their mileage-based 
warrantees. 

Phase II Work Plan 

Before State legislatures can pass the necessary enabling legislation, a com¬ 
prehensive demonstration program must be carried out. As mentioned earlier, Fed¬ 
eral and State motor fuel taxes generate over $50 billion annually. One must be 
very sure that the replacement approach is completely sound before implementing 
it. Following are key components of the Phase II work plan: 

• Systematically test the security and reliability of on-board computers and data 
uploading methods. 

• Evaluate the acceptability of the approach by diverse user groups. These user 
groups include both operators of autos and various types of trucks. 

• Carry out a well-designed operational test program. Five geographic areas 
across the United States will be selected as test sites, and several hundred autos 
and trucks will be outfitted with the required on-board equipment. Prototype 
uploading facilities will be established, and a prototype collection center will be de¬ 
veloped cooperatively with a selected private firm. 

• Work with several national interstate trucking firms to test the feasibility of 
assessing a mileage-based user charge system across numerous States. A key objec¬ 
tive will be to make the new approach integrate well with trucking firm needs. Cer¬ 
tainly, the greatest cost of Phase II will be outfitting participating autos and trucks 
with the necessary equipment to carry out a meanin^ul test of system robustness, 
security, and user convenience. Also significant will be the expenses related to es¬ 
tablishing a prototype collection center. The center probably can be established coop¬ 
eratively with a credit card processing company because the necessary capabilities 
are very similar. 

Funding Requested in the Transportation Reauthorization Bill 

As we have discussed. Phase II of this multi-year research program is critically 
important. It will enable the technology and implementation strategies to be fully 
refined before State legislatures debate a major change in transportation financing. 
Technological advances in cleaner, less fossil-fuel consuming vehicle propulsion sys¬ 
tems mean change is inevitable; the issue is how best to charge vehicles with a 
range of propulsion systems for travel on public roads and highways. 

Our research team estimates that funding Phase II of this university-based re¬ 
search program at the level of $3 million per year for the duration of the forth¬ 
coming transportation reauthorization bill will enable a full operational test of this 
promising approach. We stress that most of these funds will be used to outfit private 
vehicles for the operational test. The remainder will be used to design the test, work 
with equipment manufacturers on detailed specifications for the on-board gear, re¬ 
cruit participants, and analyze the results. 

The specific request is for an authorization of $3 million per year to the Iowa De¬ 
partment of Transportation to commission a demonstration of the intelligent trans¬ 
portation system (ITS) approach to assessing road user charges based on on-board 
computerized systems. The Iowa DOT will in turn commission the University of 
Iowa Public Policy Center to carry out the demonstration. 

The Research Team 

Leading Phase I and the proposed Phase II is the Public Policy Center at the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa. The Center is an interdisciplinary research unit in the Office of the 
Vice President for Research. Director of the Center and Principal Investigator for 
this research is Dr. David Forkenbrock, who originally conceived the new approach. 
Dr. Forkenbrock has an international reputation as a scholar in the area of trans¬ 
portation policy and finance. He is assisted by a team of engineers, policy analysts, 
and social scientists from various universities and firms, who collectively are 
uniquely qualified to carry out this national study. New members with technical 
evaluation skills will be added to the research, and more active communications 
with vehicle designers within the auto and truck manufacturing industry will be es¬ 
tablished. 

We foresee a continuing role for the 15 State departments of transportation that 
have worked closely with the research team during Phase I of this project. The rep¬ 
resentatives of these DOTs are knowledgeable about the new approach being devel¬ 
oped, and they have offered many useful suggestions as our work has progressed. 
Together with the equally valuable representatives of FHWA, we propose to con¬ 
tinue our association with them. 
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Importance of Phase II Research 

Evidence of the importance of this issue may he found in the recent efforts hy sev¬ 
eral European nations to implement some form of distance-hased user charges. For 
example, the Netherlands’ parliament has passed legislation calling for this type of 
user charges to he implemented within the next several years. The United Kingdom 
and Germany are evaluating similar proposals. The study team has heen actively 
collaborating with senior staff in these countries. 

The United States’ energy security and environmental quality both will benefit by 
the exciting new vehicle propulsion technologies soon to be made operational. The 
need is to ensure that these vehicles can be charged for road use in a fair, cost- 
effective, and convenient way that protects the privacy of road users. At the same 
time, the inherent problems with the motor fuel tax can be eliminated. 

Contact Information 

For further information, please contact: David J. Forkenbrock Director and Pro¬ 
fessor Public Policy Center 227 South Quad University of Iowa Iowa City, lA 52242- 
1192 Phone: (319) 335-6800; Fax: (319) 335-6801 Email: david- 

forkenbrock@uiowa.edu URL: http://ppc.uiowa.eclu October 2002 


Statement of Rig Williamson, Member, Texas Transportation Commission 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Ric Williamson, a member of the Texas Transportation Commission, 
and I am pleased to provide this testimony on behalf of the commission and the 
Texas Department of Transportation (TxDOT) regarding transportation financing 
innovations in Texas. This testimony will provide information on Texas’ current use 
of available State and Federal transportation financing mechanisms and our plans 
to implement new tools. I will also suggest changes to the existing Federal transpor¬ 
tation financing tools that will help Texas take better advantage of them in our con¬ 
tinuing effort to meet our State’s tremendous mobility and access needs as effec¬ 
tively and efficiently as possible. 

TEXAS’ experience WITH EXISTING FEDERAL FINANCE TOOLS 

The Federal Government has traditionally financed highways through 80 percent 
reimbursement grants but the last three major pieces of Federal transportation leg¬ 
islation—ISTEA, the NHS Act of 1995, and TEA-21—have produced alternative 
forms of “non-grant” assistance. Over that same timeframe (since the early 1990’s), 
Texas has slowly accrued complementary authority on the State level to enable us 
to begin to use these new Federal financing tools for transportation. Positioning 
TxDOT to utilize innovative financing where it is determined to be appropriate 
serves the users of the State’s transportation system by accelerating construction of 
select projects of significance, delivering customer benefits ahead of schedule, and 
augmenting stretched revenues. While this section describes our experience to date, 
it also represents only the beginnings of a new era in transportation financing for 
Texas. 

State Infrastructure Banks 

Background. In November 1995, the President of the United States signed Public 
Law 104-59, known as the 1995 National Highway System Designation Act (NHS 
Act). Section 350 of that law allowed the United States Secretary of Transportation 
to designate a maximum of ten States as pilot projects for the State Infrastructure 
Bank program. Texas was selected as one of the initial pilot States for an NHS Act 
SIB. About 30 States eventually elected to participate. 

A State Infrastructure Bank, or a SIB, operates chiefly as a revolving loan fund 
and may provide a wide range of financial assistance in addition to loans. The pur¬ 
pose of the pilot program is to attract new funding into transportation, to encourage 
innovative approaches to transportation problems, and to help build needed trans¬ 
portation infrastructure. The NHS Act provides that each designated State may 
transfer up to 10 percent of certain Federal dollars, match those funds with State 
funds, and deposit them into a State Infrastructure Bank. The greatest benefit of 
this program may well be the creation of a self-sustaining, growing, revolving loan 
fund. 

In 1997, the 75th Texas Legislature passed Senate Bill 370, which created the 
State Infrastructure Bank to be administered by the Texas Transportation Commis¬ 
sion, the governing body of the Texas Department of Transportation. In September 
1997, the Texas Transportation Commission approved the administrative rules that 
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govern the State Infrastructure Bank. The SIB allows cities and counties to access 
capital at lower-than-market rates. Since its creation, interest in the SIB program 
has been strong. TxDOT has approved 41 loans totaling more than $252 million to 
cities, counties, and toll authorities around the State. The loans are helping fund 
more than $1 billion in transportation projects in Texas. 

TEA-21 Changes. Section 1511 of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Cen¬ 
tury (TEA-21) created a new State Infrastructure Bank (SIB) Pilot Program allow¬ 
ing the establishment of TEA-21 SIBs in only four States: California, Florida, Mis¬ 
souri, and Rhode Island. California, Florida, and Missouri also had NHS Act SIBs. 
Texas was not included. Pre-existing SIBs created pursuant to Section 350 of the 
NHS Designation Act of 1995 (NHS Act SIBs) continue to exist, but Federal funds 
authorized for fiscal year 1998 or later may not be used to capitalize them. 

Through language in the fiscal year 2002 Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, Texas Senator Kay Bailey Hutchison and Texas Congressmen Tom DeLay and 
Chet Edwards were instrumental in adding Texas to the list of TEA-21 SIB Pilot 
Program States. With this change, Texas may now use up to 10 percent of its NHS, 
STP, IM, Bridge, Seat Belt Incentive Grant, and Minimum Guarantee funds to cap¬ 
italize its SIB. Without Federal funds, future loan applications—and any large sin¬ 
gle loan—would likely have little chance of being considered. The SIB has been our 
single most important financial tool in accelerating the delivery of projects. The abil¬ 
ity to capitalize the SIB with future Federal funds will keep it an effective program 
for years to come. 

Texas supports the continuation of the TEA-21 SIB authority Texas now enjoys. 
In addition, we recommend that the reauthorization legislation shorten the time 
limits on the ability to draw down the Federal funds to capitalize our SIB. Finally, 
we encourage you to clarify that repayments to the SIB are cleansed of Federal re¬ 
quirements to ensure that future lendees (mainly cities and counties in Texas) are 
able to access the funds without Federal restrictions. Cities and counties, who are 
currently not subject to Federal requirements on their own projects, may not have 
access to SIB funds if they must follow Federal rules to use those funds. 

The Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act of 1998 

According to FHWA, the Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation 
Act of 1998 (TIFIA, sections 1501-1504 of TEA-21) is intended to provide Federal 
credit assistance to major transportation investments of critical national impor¬ 
tance, such as intermodal facilities, border crossing infrastructure, expansion of 
multi-State highway trade corridors, and other investments with regional and na¬ 
tional benefits. The TIFIA credit program is designed to fill market gaps and lever¬ 
age substantial private and other non-Federal co-investment by providing supple¬ 
mental and subordinate capital. Through three types of financial assistance prod¬ 
ucts, TIFIA offers credit assistance of up to 33 percent of total project costs. The 
three types of products, designed to address projects’ varying requirements through¬ 
out their life cycles, include: 

• Secured loans, direct Federal loans to project sponsors offering flexible repay¬ 
ment terms and providing combined construction and permanent financing of capital 
costs; 

• Loan guarantees, providing full-faith-and-credit guarantees by the Federal 
Government to institutional investors such as pension funds which make loans for 
projects; and 

• Standby lines of credit as secondary sources of funding in the form of contin¬ 
gent Federal loans that may be drawn upon to supplement project revenues, if need¬ 
ed, during the first 10 years of project operations. 

The kinds of projects specifically listed as eligible for TIFIA support include inter¬ 
national bridges and tunnels, inter-city passenger bus and rail facilities and vehicles 
(including Amtrak and magnetic levitation systems), and publicly owned intermodal 
freight transfer facilities (except seaports or airports) on or adjacent to the National 
Highway System. However, any type of highway, intermodal, or transit project eligi¬ 
ble for Federal assistance through surface transportation programs under Title 23 
or chapter 53 of Title 49 U.S.C. is also eligible for TIFIA support, assuming it meets 
program criteria. Those criteria include: (a) project cost of at least $100 million or 
50 percent of the State’s annual apportionment of Federal-aid funds, whichever is 
less, except that for intelligent transportation system projects, the minimum cost is 
$30M; (b) project support in whole or in part from user charges or other non-Federal 
dedicated funding sources; and (c) inclusion in the State’s transportation plan and 
the statewide Transportation Improvement Program (STIP). 

Qualified projects meeting those criteria are evaluated by USDOT and selected 
based on the extent to which they generate economic benefits, leverage private cap¬ 
ital, promote innovative technologies, and meet other program objectives. Each 
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project must receive an investment grade rating on its senior debt obligations before 
its Federal credit assistance may be fully funded. 

History of the Central Texas Turnpike Project TIFIA Loan 

The $916.76 million TIFIA loan for the Central Texas Turnpike Project is the 
largest such loan in the history of the program. The TIFIA loan funds will help fund 
the $3.6 billion first phase of the Central Texas Turnpike Project, which is a toll 
highway facility through central Texas. 

The commission will use the loan proceeds to partly finance design and construc¬ 
tion of the first phase of the Central Texas Turnpike Project, which is composed of 
three distinct elements: Loop 1, SH 45 North, and the northern segment of SH 130. 
Loop 1, a 3.5-mile element, will serve as a major north-south route in the Austin 
vicinity. SH 46 North, about 13.2 miles in length, will serve as a connector between 
the cities of Austin, Round Rock, and Pflugerville. SH 130, a 49-mile element, will 
be an eastern bypass for Austin, Texas, and is parallel to and east of 1-35, one of 
the more congested urban parts of the interstate. 

The Texas Turnpike Authority Division of TxDOT is managing the project. 
TxDOT has retained a general consultant engineer and two engineering firms to as¬ 
sist with management of the construction project. The Loop 1 extension and SH 45 
will be constructed using the traditional design-bid-build process, and SH 130 is 
under an exclusive development agreement with Lone Star Infrastructure. The first 
phase of the turnpike project will be open in segments and the final phase will open 
to traffic in December 2007. 

The entire 65-mile project is expected to be complete and open to traffic by De¬ 
cember 2007. 

• SH 130: From IH 35 south to US 71—September 2007 

• SH 130: From SH 71 south to US 183—December 2007 

• SH 130: From US 183 south to IH 10: to be determined based on future project 
financing 

• SH 45: From Ridgeline East to three-quarters of a mile west of Loop 1 inter¬ 
change—December 2007 

• SH 45: From three-quarters of a mile west of Loop 1 interchange to SH 130— 
September 2007 

• Loop 1: From Parmer Lane to one quarter mile south of SH 45 interchange: 
September 2007 

Central Texas needs relief from traffic congestion as soon as possible and tolls are 
the fastest way to accomplish it. By selling bonds and using tolls to pay off the 
bonds, these roads will be completed and open to traffic years ahead of schedule 
compared to using traditional transportation funds. In addition, toll roads help 
stretch limited transportation dollars. In this case, the State is getting a $2.9 billion 
project for only an initial $700 million equity injection. 

The four elements of the funding package include local contributions, State high¬ 
way dollars, a Federal loan and the sale of bonds, which will be paid for through 
the collection of tolls. In addition to the TIFIA loan, the commission has issued $1.2 
billion in revenue bonds and $900 million in bond anticipation notes. The remainder 
of the project will be financed through contributions from TxDOT and contributions 
of right-of-way by the surrounding jurisdictions. 

The TIFIA loan is an example of a Federal program helping us bring these needed 
highway projects on-line. We could not have put this financial package together 
without the TIFIA loan. To maximize the use of the loan—and save taxpayers ap¬ 
proximately $75 million—we are using the TIFIA loan as a possible backstop to sell 
Bond Anticipation Notes (BANs) to finance construction and take advantage of cur¬ 
rent low short-term interest rates. The interest rate we get on the BANs is lower 
than the TIFIA loan. The full TIFIA loan may be used later, but only if interest 
rates make it a good deal for taxpayers. 

The 66 miles of new toll roads in central Texas will cost $2.9 billion. This covers 
right of way acquisition, utility adjustments, design, and construction for SH 46 
North, Loop 1 and the first 49 (most needed) miles of SH 130. With the addition 
of required reserve funds, interest, insurance and issuance costs, the total estimated 
costs are $3.6 billion. 

Conservatively, it is estimated it would take at least 20 years to build these roads 
using traditional funding sources. By selling bonds, these roadways will be com¬ 
pleted and open to traffic in 5 years. 

Advance Construction/Partial Conversion of Advance Construction Advance con¬ 
struction (AC) and partial conversion of advance construction (PCAC) are cash-flow 
management tools that allow States to begin projects with their own funds and later 
convert these projects to Federal assistance. 
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AC allows a State to construct Federal-aid projects in advance of the apportion¬ 
ment and/or obligation limitation. Under normal circumstances, States can “convert” 
advance-constructed projects to Federal-aid at any time sufficient Federal-aid appor¬ 
tionments and obligation authority are available. States may convert and obligate 
the entire eligible amount, based on funding availability or, using PCAC may obli¬ 
gate funds in stages. 

PCAC allows States to obligate only the Federal funds necessary for the amount 
of expenditures anticipated in a year. This process thereby eliminates a major single 
year “draw down” of Federal funds in one fiscal year. PCAC may be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with GARVEE bonds when Federal funds are obligated for debt service pay¬ 
ments over a period of time. 

Using this technique affords the availability of Federal-aid funds to support a 
greater number of projects. The partial conversion technique can enable completion 
of a project earlier than under the conventional approach, avoiding construction cost 
inflation, and bringing the benefits of a completed facility to the public at an earlier 
date. To date, TxDOT has utilized the PCAC financing tool on approximately 170 
projects. 

Tapered Match 

Tapered match enables the project sponsor to vary the non-Federal share of a 
Federal-aid project during development and construction so long as the total Federal 
contribution toward the project does not exceed the Federal-aid limit. 

Under the tapered match approach, the non-Federal matching ratio is imposed on 
projects rather than individual pajunents. Therefore, Federal reimbursements of 
State expenditures can be as high as 100 percent in the early phases of a project 
provided that, by the time the project is complete, the overall Federal contribution 
does not exceed the Federal-aid limit established when the project was authorized. 
To ensure effective management of Federal funds, FHWA limits the use of tapered 
match to situations that result in expediting project completion, reducing project 
costs, or leveraging additional non-Federal funds. TxDOT has used tapered match 
to expedite project completion on approximately 880 projects. 

Tapered match may be most useful in cases where the project sponsor of a Fed¬ 
eral-aid project lacks sufficient funds to match Federal grants at the start of the 
project, but expects to accumulate the match in time for project completion. Taper¬ 
ing may also be beneficial when a project sponsor needs to overcome a near-term 
gap in State matching funds, thereby avoiding delays in getting the project under¬ 
way. Tapering also allows a sponsor to advance a project before fully securing cap¬ 
ital market financing. 

This technique may be used to facilitate a project when a new local transportation 
tax has been enacted, but revenue collections have yet to accumulate sufficient 
matching funds. Using tapered match, the project can move forward immediately 
with 100 percent Federal funds, allowing time for the tax revenues to accumulate. 
The locally generated revenues would be used to fund the final 20 percent share of 
project costs. 

Toll Credits 

States may apply toll revenues used for capital expenditures to build or improve 
public highway facilities as a credit toward the non-Federal share of certain trans¬ 
portation projects. Toll credits are earned when a State, a toll authority, or a private 
entity funds a capital highway investment with toll revenues from existing facilities. 
The amount of toll revenues spent on non-Federal highway capital improvement 
projects earns the State an equivalent dollar amount of credits to apply to the non- 
Federal share of a Federal-aid project. To utilize this tool, the State must certify 
that its toll facilities are properly maintained and must pass an annual mainte¬ 
nance of effort test to earn credits. By using toll credits to substitute for the re¬ 
quired non-Federal share on a Federal-aid project. Federal funding can effectively 
be increased to 100 percent. 

Toll credits provide States with more flexibility in financing projects. For example, 
by using toll credits, 1) Federal-aid projects can be advanced when matching funds 
are not available, 2) State and local funds normally required for matching may then 
be directed to other transportation projects, or 3) project administration may be sim¬ 
plified when a single funding source is used. States wishing to take advantage of 
the toll credit provision must apply toll revenues to capital improvements and meet 
the maintenance of effort test that may result in an increased investment in trans¬ 
portation infrastructure. At this time, TxDOT has utilized toll credits on 34 con¬ 
struction projects. Toll credits have also been used on certain transit projects. 
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Flexible Match 

Flexible match allows a wide variety of public and private contributions to be 
counted toward the non-Federal match of Federal-aid projects. The NHS Act and 
TEA-21 introduced new flexibility to the matching requirements for the Federal-aid 
program by allowing certain public donations of cash, land, materials, and services 
to satisfy the non-Federal matching requirement. These matching options include: 

• The value of private and certain State and local contributions, including pub¬ 
licly owned property; 

• Funds from other Federal agencies may count toward the non-Federal share 
of recreational trails and transportation enhancement projects; 

• Funds from the Federal Lands Highway Program may be applied as non-Fed¬ 
eral match for projects within or providing access to Federal or Indian lands; and 

• Funds from Federal land management agencies may be used as the match for 
most Federal-aid highway projects. 

Also States may seek program-wide approval for Surface Transportation Program 
(STP) projects. The matching requirement would then apply to the program instead 
of individual projects. 

Flexible match provisions increase a State’s ability to fund its transportation pro¬ 
grams by: 

• Accelerating certain projects that receive donated resources; 

• Allowing States to reallocate funds that otherwise would have been used to 
meet Federal-aid matching requirements; and 

• Promoting public-private partnerships by providing incentives to seek private 
donations. 

To date, TxDOT has been unable to use this financing mechanism. The main rea¬ 
sons are that it is limited to certain programs within the Federal-aid highway pro¬ 
gram and that the program implementation requirements are cumbersome. While 
we are not currently using this financing option, we believe that the flexible match 
concept should be continued and indeed expanded in the TEA-21 reauthorization. 
We recommend that Congress expand the flexible match provision for use, at the 
State’s discretion, in all of the existing Federal-aid highway programs. 

Section 129 Loans 

Section 129 loans allow States to use regular Federal-aid highway apportionments 
to fund loans to projects with dedicated revenue streams. 

A State may directly lend apportioned Federal-aid highway funds to toll and non¬ 
toll projects. A recipient of a Section 129 loan can be a public or private entity and 
is selected according to each State’s specific laws and process. A dedicated repay¬ 
ment source must be identified and a repayment pledge secured. 

The Federal-aid loan may be for any amount, up to the maximum Federal share 
of 80 percent of the total eligible project costs. A loan can be made for any phase 
of a project, including engineering and right-of-way acquisition, but cannot include 
costs prior to loan authorization. A State can obtain immediate reimbursement for 
the loaned funds up to the Federal share of the project cost. 

Loans must be repaid to the State, beginning 5 years after construction is com¬ 
pleted and the project is open to traffic. Repayment must be completed within 30 
years from the date Federal funds were authorized for the loan. States have the 
flexibility to negotiate interest rates and other terms of Section 129 loans. The State 
is required to spend the repayment funds for a project eligible under Title 23. 

States can use Section 129 loans to assist public-private partnerships, by enhanc¬ 
ing startup financing for toll roads and other privately sponsored projects. Because 
loan repayments can be delayed until 5 years after project completion, this mecha¬ 
nism provides flexibility during the ramp-up period of a new toll facility. 

Loans can also play an important role in improving the financial feasibility of a 
project by reducing the amount of debt that must be issued in the capital markets. 
In addition, if the Section 129 loan repayment is subordinate to debt service pay¬ 
ments on revenue bonds, the senior bonds may be able to secure higher ratings and 
better investor acceptance. 

If a project meets the test for eligibility, a loan can be made at any time. Federal- 
aid funds for loans may be authorized in increments through advance construction 
procedures, and are obligated in conjunction with each incremental authorization. 
The State is considered to have incurred a cost at the time the loan, or any portion 
of it, is made. Federal funds will be made available to the State at the time the 
loan is made. 

The President George Bush Turnpike Project in Texas exemplifies how a Section 
129 loan can play an essential role in the total financing package. This project links 
four freeways and the Dallas North Tollway to form the northern half of a circum¬ 
ferential route around the city of Dallas. Primary funding for this $940 million 
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project included a low interest, long-term Section 129 loan and revenue bonds. This 
$135 million loan was critical in ensuring the affordability of the project’s senior 
bonds. Completion of this important beltway extension will be accomplished at least 
a decade sooner than would have been possible under traditional pay-as-you-go-fi- 
nancing. 

Summary of Texas Project Financing Mechanisms 

Texas has only recently begun to use the variety of Federal project financing 
mechanisms made available in ISTEA, the NHS Designation Act, and TEA-21. 
However, we have found their use to be beneficial and will continue their use in 
the future. Generally, as we’ve applied these financing options to our projects, we’ve 
found that they are most beneficial for projects that will take longer than 2 years 
to pay out, thereby allowing us to stretch our available funding and maintain a 
steady letting schedule from year to year. We typically consider using one of these 
financing options on projects over $5 million and sometimes on smaller projects at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

We encourage Congress to continue, expand, and enhance these Federal transpor¬ 
tation financing mechanisms for use at the State’s discretion. As we set a new 
course for a 21st century transportation system for Texas, we will continue to con¬ 
sider the use of all financing tools available to us to meet the transportation mobil¬ 
ity needs of the State. 


NEW TEXAS FINANCING TOOLS 

In the statewide election on November 6, 2001, 68 percent of Texans voted in 
favor of the constitutional amendment known as Proposition 15. The passage of 
Proposition 15 provided TxDOT with three new tools to establish innovative financ¬ 
ing for Texas State highways. With these tools TxDOT can begin to improve mobil¬ 
ity and safety for all Texans by building more highways faster, thus keeping up 
with the population growth in the State and preparing for the opening of the border 
in June. 

The three financing tools provided to TxDOT with the passage of Proposition 15 
are the creation of the Texas Mobility Fund, the authority for the Texas Transpor¬ 
tation Commission to approve the creation of Regional Mobility Authorities by coun¬ 
ties, and the authorization for TxDOT to use State highway fund moneys for equity 
in toll roads. 

Texas Mobility Fund 

By voting to create the Texas Mobility Fund, Texas voters approved a funding 
mechanism to supplement the traditional pay-as-you-go method of financing high¬ 
way construction in the State of Texas. Money in the Texas Mobility Fund must be 
appropriated by the State legislature and cannot include revenue from the gas teix, 
vehicle registrations or other dedicated funds. The legislature can provide revenue 
support to the Mobility Fund without raising taxes by committing general revenue 
to the fund. 

Currently there is no money in the Texas Mobility Fund. Once money has been 
appropriated to the Texas Mobility Fund, however, it can be used to finance road 
construction on the State-maintained highway system, publicly owned toll roads, 
and other public transportation projects. It is estimated that for every $100 million 
placed in the fund, $1 billion in bonding for road projects will be created. The 
issuance of debt to pay for public works projects is well established at the local level. 
The Texas Mobility Fund now allows this method of funding to be used for State 
highway projects, on and off the State system, and allows a combination of both rev¬ 
enue and general obligation bonds. 

In working to meet the States’ transportation needs, the Texas Mobility Fund will 
help the department accomplish two things: 

• Preserve the funds currently used for highway construction under the pay-as- 
you-go system; and 

• Allow any new funding sources made available to highways to be used for pay¬ 
ment of debt service on bonds issued to finance projects. 

Toll Equity 

Toll Equity, the second financing option made possible by the passage of Propo¬ 
sition 15, will make potential toll projects more viable, speeding up congestion relief, 
while stretching limited State transportation funds. Toll Equity allows, for the first 
time. State highway funds to be used on toll roads without requiring repayment of 
the funds. Before the passage of Proposition 15, TxDOT could loan highway funds 
for toll projects but they had to be repaid. The loan increased the initial borrowing 
costs for toll road projects, impacting the overall viability of the project. Having to 
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repay the department from tolls generated from the project often resulted in higher 
tolls and larger up front contributions from TxDOT. 

Toll equity has made future toll projects more attractive to investors because it 
allows the projects to accelerate debt retirement and hasten production of toll reve¬ 
nues. If a community decides to go with a toll equity approach on a project in an 
existing toll authority, the commission must approve the project to be constructed 
by that toll authority. If the community and/or the project are outside an existing 
authority, the commission will consider creating a regional mobility authority, the 
third tool created by the passage of Proposition 15. 

Regional Mobility Authority 

A regional mobility authority (RMA) would be created for the purpose of con¬ 
structing, maintaining, and operating a turnpike project in a region of the State. 
A RMA will allow local officials to exercise more responsibility, thus encouraging 
local innovation and better responses to the particular needs and desires of the local 
community. In order for a RMA to be created, one or more counties must petition 
the commission for authorization to create a RMA. The petition must contain certain 
information, such as a resolution from the commissioners court of each county and 
a description of how a RMA would improve mobility in that particular region. If 
TxDOT finds that the petition meets all the requirements it will notify the coun- 
ty(ies) and conduct one or more public hearings that conform to the criteria set forth 
in the rules adopted by the commission. 

If and when the commission gives approval, the county that petitioned the author¬ 
ization of the RMA will create a RMA by resolution of each county to be a part of 
the RMA. Each county resolution must appoint directors consistent with the rules 
adopted by the commission. A board of directors, appointed by the county commis¬ 
sioner’s courts where the proposed turnpike project is, representing political subdivi¬ 
sions, would govern each RMA. The Governor will appoint the presiding officer. 

Each TxDOT district will identify currently programmed projects that, from an 
engineering standpoint, could be developed as tolled facilities. These projects will be 
limited to new location or major capacity expansions. For each project selected with 
local support, any funds released from the State transportation plan through the 
issuance of revenue bonds for toll projects will be replaced by an equal amount of 
project funding in the same district and with the same programming authority as 
the original funds held. 

In most cases, projects selected to be developed as toll projects will be accelerated 
due to the issuance of toll bonds as opposed to waiting for programmed dollars. In 
addition, major projects will be developed as one project instead of being segmented, 
for the same reason. Surplus revenues from an RMA toll project can be used for 
other transportation purposes within the authority, if needed. 

The Trans Texas Corridor 

Currently the department is focusing on how to use the Texas Mobility Fund, the 
toll equity concept, the authority of counties to create RMAs, and the exclusive de¬ 
velopment agreement concept to implement Governor Rick Perry’s Trans Texas Cor¬ 
ridor proposal. 

The Trans Texas Corridor will be a multi-use, statewide transportation corridor 
that will move people and goods safely and efficiently. The Trans Texas Corridor 
will include toll roads, high-speed passenger and freight rail, regional freight and 
commuter rail, and underground transportation for water, petroleum, gas and tele¬ 
communications. The Corridor, as envisioned, is a 50-year plan for addressing the 
long-range transportation needs of Texas. 

Governor Perry established the Trans Texas Corridor concept as the vision of the 
future of transportation in Texas. He has directed TxDOT to develop and refine the 
concept and come up with an implementation process. TxDOT has established a pre¬ 
liminary map showing where the Trans Texas Corridor should be developed. These 
corridors were selected based on the existing and forecasted infrastructure needs of 
the State. The current location of the State trunk system and congressional high 
priority corridors were also taken into account when developing the Corridors. In 
terms of a starting point, the Governor has asked the Commission to focus on devel¬ 
oping routes that are already part of the States long-range plan. For example, SH 
130 is a new location highway that eventually will run from Seguin to Georgetown 
and parallel to 1-35. SH 130 is already a part of TxDOT’s plans, therefore it is log¬ 
ical that SH 130 be a starting point for development of the Corridor. Ultimately, 
it will be the commission that will make the final decision about which projects are 
built and when. 

Building the Trans Texas Corridor will provide Texans with more and better 
transportation options. The Corridor will improve mobility and safety by reducing 
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traffic congestion on current highways. The reduced congestion will have environ¬ 
mental benefits such as a reduction in the volume of air pollution in our urban 
areas. It will provide a fast, safe and reliable rail system, allowing Texans and their 
business to move, if they so choose, by rail instead of road, further reducing conges¬ 
tion and air pollution. The Corridor will move hazardous materials away from urban 
centers, and off heavily traveled highways, providing safer transport of such mate¬ 
rials. The State will also benefit from economic development opportunities as a re¬ 
sult of a faster, safer, and more comprehensive transportation system. 

TxDOT delivered The Trans Texas Corridor Plan to the Governor this summer. 
The plan outlines the basic design of the system and identified four routes as pri¬ 
ority corridor segments. Under the action plan approved by the commission, TxDOT 
has designated its Texas Turnpike Authority Division as the central office to oversee 
the development of the corridor. Although it is a process that could take up to 50 
years, the corridor report’s action plan sets forth a series of first steps to be under¬ 
taken over the next year. Estimated total cost of the corridor ranges from $145.2 
billion to $183.5 billion. The report discusses a variety of funding possibilities, al¬ 
though planners generally envision a puhlic-private effort paid for with tolls, bonds, 
and other financing tools. 

The goal, at TxDOT, is to begin construction on the most appropriate segment as 
soon as practical. TxDOT envisions the build-out of the Trans Texas Corridor to 
take approximately 50 years. However, based upon our 85 years of experience in the 
business, TxDOT projects that most of the Corridor could be under construction or 
finished within 25 years and perhaps less. To a great degree, the time required to 
build the Corridor is dependent upon the interested parties and their proposals. 

As mentioned previously, the Trans Texas Corridor will utilize three types of fi¬ 
nancing tools (the Texas Mobility Fund, RMAs, and toll equity) combined with a 
project delivery mechanism known as exclusive development agreements. The Texas 
Mobility Fund will be used, if properly capitalized, to help build the segments of the 
Corridor that are less toll viable. If the Corridor is attractive enough, the legislature 
may commit a portion of general revenue funds toward the construction. These 
funds would be released to the commission to pay debt service on bonds issued to 
finance the Corridor. 

With regard to RMAs, certain high growth areas of the State are uniquely situ¬ 
ated to help themselves and the State through the creation of a RMA. If we use 
the example of SH 130 and Travis, Williamson, and Hays Counties, you can see the 
benefit of RMAs to the Trans Texas Corridor. A RMA in Travis, Williamson, and 
Hays Counties would generate revenue to pay for local transportation goals much 
sooner while allowing the State to spread scarce State revenue over other important 
projects in the area—projects such as the segment of the Corridor east of 1-35. In 
addition, a successful RMA could ultimately invest in light rail linked to a regional 
commuter rail that is part of the Trans Texas Corridor. The rules governing a RMA 
are flexible in nature and are intended to foster partnerships between local govern¬ 
ments and the State in the development of transportation facilities that provide an 
efficient delivery of the end product. 

Toll Equity, as mentioned before, is the phrase used to depict the amount of State 
Highway Funds that may be used to construct a toll road without the requirement 
that the funds be repaid. The law limits TxDOT’s annual toll equity contributions 
to a percentage of the Federal funds it receives each year. TxDOT will use toll eq¬ 
uity funds on those proposals that generate the maximum total funding on the most 
appropriate segments and routes identified during the planning stages. With toll eq¬ 
uity, any segment of the Corridor could be made toll viable. However, TxDOT will 
create and construct the Corridor based on a plan that identifies the most finan¬ 
cially viable segments and routes and constructs them first, providing cash-flow to 
pay for the next logical segments and so on. 

An Exclusive Development Agreement is a contract and construction method that 
allows any organization to propose a transportation project, including design, con¬ 
struction, maintenance, and operation and/or financing to TxDOT. If TxDOT deter¬ 
mines the concept is viable and it supports the long-range Transportation plan of 
the State, the concept is approved and put to the public for competing proposals. 
TxDOT will review all proposals and select the best one for negotiation and final 
contract. TxDOT must also determine a project is compatible with existing and 
planned transportation facilities before a concept may be approved. 

For the Corridor, it is anticipated that interested parties will make proposals for 
the Corridor, resulting in permission to operate part, or the entire Corridor. For 
those parties that used this method to win a contract from TxDOT, the right for 
the Commission to assume control of any part of the Corridor will be negotiated into 
the contract. This will protect the public’s investment into the future. 
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By State statute, TxDOT can use the Exclusive Development Agreement method 
for four projects only. Therefore, unless State law is changed, this will he a minor 
tool in the creation of the Corridor—unless, of course, one party proposed to huild 
the entire Corridor or a major part of the Corridor and the Commission believed 
it to be in the best interest of the public. 

All of the tools mentioned here (the Texas Mobility Fund, RMAs, toll equity, and 
Exclusive Development Agreements) can be used on any TxDOT project, not just the 
Corridor. No matter where these tools are used they will benefit the public. They 
will help us build more highways faster and continue to expand our infrastructure 
to keep up with growing population and increasing traffic. 

HELPING STATES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF FINANCING TOOLS 

Texans need to have a full array of financial and project development choices 
available to us, so that we can move forward to meet our transportation needs. In¬ 
novation and flexibility have become essential to enabling State and local govern¬ 
ments to solve today’s transportation challenges. The recently approved tolling au¬ 
thority for the I-IO (Katy Freeway) corridor is an example of the types of flexible 
financing and project development processes we now need for transportation 
projects. Reauthorization of Federal surface transportation programs and funding in 
2003 will present many opportunities for releasing the creative powers of Texas and 
other States. 

Tolling of Interstate Routes 

In March 2002, the FHWA approved a toll road proposal that calls for the con¬ 
struction of four toll lanes in the median of the I-IO Katy Freeway in the Houston 
region. The toll lanes will generate up to $500 million in revenue toward the recon¬ 
struction of I-IO, thus completing funding for the project and potentially cutting 
construction time in half. 

Despite the ultimate approval of the Katy Freeway tolling mechanism under Sec¬ 
tion 1216(a) of TEA-21, our experience with the process reveals some areas for im¬ 
provement that, if implemented, would encourage more States to use this important 
financing option. In particular, the Harris County Toll Road Authority (HCTRA), 
one of our major partners in the Katy Freeway expansion project, had some initial 
concerns about certain requirements in the Section 1216(a) program that would 
have required a review and reapplication for the tolling authority every 3 years. 
This type of requirement often threatens the viability of the underlying bonding 
mechanism that the applicant is using to support the overall project. For the Katy 
Freeway project, HCTRA (the bonding authority in the project) was ultimately given 
a waiver of the reapplication process and HCTRA, TxDOT, and the Houston Metro¬ 
politan Transit Authority moved forward with our application under Section 
1216(a). 

TEA-21 also provided a pilot program under Section 1216(b) that allows States 
to toll portions of the interstate system. Thus far, no State has successfully applied 
for this authority. TxDOT initially applied for tolling authority under Section 
1216(b) for the Katy Freeway project. However, we were unsuccessful in this appli¬ 
cation mainly because the program requires an analysis to demonstrate that the fa¬ 
cility could not be maintained or improved from the State’s apportionments and allo¬ 
cations. This analysis is not time restrictive, i.e., projects can be funded over long 
periods of time, and therefore it is very difficult to demonstrate the funding short¬ 
falls required to obtain Section 1216(b) authority. For the Katy Freeway project ap¬ 
plication (and frankly for any other application we may attempt), TxDOT of course 
could choose to use any of its $2.2 billion in annual Federal apportionments for the 
project instead of funding another project, so we couldn’t pass the “funding shortfall” 
test. What we need is the ability to use this tolling authority to supplement our ex¬ 
isting funding, not replace it. This situation is a major reason, we think, why this 
pilot program has never had a project approved for implementation. As currently 
written, this program appears too restrictive to go forth with a meaningful project. 

While the States have not successfully pursued the interstate tolling authority 
provided in Section 1216(b) for a variety of reasons (including political opposition 
from those who would ultimately pay the tolls), we in Texas would like to see it 
continue as an option for States. At the time Texas first considered using this provi¬ 
sion, we did not have the various State-supported financing mechanisms and au¬ 
thority that we have recently acquired to help us take a new look at ways to finance 
our transportation needs. Also, we now have the Trans Texas Corridor plan that 
could benefit from the potential use of the Section 1216(b) authority. As a result, 
we recommend that the Congress continue, expand, and improve the flexible appli¬ 
cation of the Section 1216(a) and Section 1216(b) provisions in the reauthorization 
of TEA-21. 
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Buying Back Portions of the Interstate to Allow Tolling. With the except of the 
Section 1216 provisions mentioned above, Federal law generally prohibits imposing 
tolls on Interstate highways for which Federal funds have been used. In several sit¬ 
uations, however. Congress has enacted specific legislation to allow States to reim¬ 
burse the Federal Government for Federal funds applied to a highway segment, 
thereby relieving a highway segment of the prohibition against tolls. The FHWA has 
provided TxDOT staff with six examples of legislation authorizing such repayment 
of Federal funds for highways in Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and New Jersey. Texas would like to pursue this option in the develop¬ 
ment of the Trans Texas Corridor and other needed improvements. Your efforts to 
make this option as easily accessible as possible will greatly assist our future en¬ 
deavors as we seek new ways to fund our tremendous transportation needs in 
Texas. 

Despite the availability of this option to buy back portions of the Interstate, we 
believe that the Congress needs to take a new look at the issue of residual Federal 
investment. For the most part, the Federal investment in the interstates has essen¬ 
tially been depreciated, leaving only increasing costs to maintain the aging system— 
costs that often are taken up by the States. We believe that States should be given 
the option to toll their interstates without the requirement of reimbursement of 
long-ago Federal funding so that we can improve and maintain the interstates to 
meet the mobility and access needs of our citizens and business communities. 

Since the beginning of the Interstate era in 1956, Texas has contributed more in 
Federal motor fuels teix payments than the State has received in Federal highway 
program funds, including its share of the Interstate Construction and Interstate 
Maintenance program funds. When these interstate program funds were originally 
distributed to Texas, we did not get a 100 percent return on our contributions. Now, 
if we were to repay a portion of the Federal funding it would be redistributed to 
all States. Since Texas continues to get less than a dollar for dollar return, Texas 
would suffer twice in the distribution of those funds. Therefore, we recommend that 
donor States (those that received less than 100 percent of their share of contribu¬ 
tions to the Highway Trust Fund compared to their share of distributions through 
the Federal-aid highway programs) be allowed to toll portions of the interstate sys¬ 
tem without Federal reimbursement. This approach would partially compensate the 
donor States for their contributions to the national system and allow them extra 
flexibility in handling the mobility needs in their States. 

Allow Toll Credits to be Derived from federally Funded Projects 

Currently if a project utilizes any Federal funding then all costs of the project are 
ineligible to be counted as toll credits by the State. In today’s environment where 
fewer and fewer projects are 100 percent toll-viable and require a mix of funding 
sources it is becoming more unlikely that a toll project will be built without some 
form of Federal assistance. 

We believe the non-Federal expenditures on these projects should be eligible as 
toll credits on a pro-rata basis. We consider toll credits to be a valuable tool in 
Texas and have distributed these primarily to small transit providers who might 
otherwise have to turn down Federal assistance due to a lack of matching funds. 

Privatizing Rest Areas 

In a review of the Texas rest area system in the late 1980’s, an internal TxDOT 
task force concluded that an innovative method of improving rest area quality with¬ 
out increasing costs appeared to be the concept of contracting with private devel¬ 
opers to create joint development facilities. In other words, a commercialized rest 
area. 

Commercialization could transform selected rest areas into “travel service cen¬ 
ters,” which would offer the traveling public facilities and services beyond those 
available at our existing sites. In addition to restrooms and picnic tables, commer¬ 
cialized rest areas could provide the public with food and fuel facilities and ex¬ 
panded travel information. These facilities could also provide expanded truck park¬ 
ing, a need that was only recently reaffirmed by a July 2002 FHWA Report on 
Truck Parking Facilities. One of the recommendations for State action in the FHWA 
report was to encourage the formation of public-private partnerships to address the 
nation’s truck parking needs. At the same time, commercializing a rest area could 
reduce or eliminate the cost to the TxDOT of constructing and maintaining the fa¬ 
cilities. 

In 1990, the Center for Transportation Research (CTR) at the University of Texas 
began a study to determine the feasibility of rest area commercialization in Texas. 
This study found that commercialization would be feasible and could turn many rest 
areas sites into revenue generators. However, as the study points out, Title 23 USC, 
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Section 111 prohibits the commercialization of rest areas with direct access to an 
interstate highway. It should be noted that this concept is supported by AASHTO. 
A 1989 AASHTO Task Force that studied commercialization recommended that the 
Federal restriction be lifted. Language lifting the ban on rest area commercializa¬ 
tion on the interstate system was included in an initial draft of ISTEA; however, 
interests opposed to the concept defeated the provision. Tourist industry interests, 
truck-stop interests (National Association of Truck Stop Owners), and other private 
sector interests view rest area commercialization as unwanted competition, even 
though they can participate in such development. 

As we explore ways to maximize available funds to meet our transportation needs. 
Congress should allow States to use this concept on interstate routes. 

Continue and Improve Access to Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financ¬ 
ing Act Funds 

The Railroad Rehabilitation and Improvement Financing program (authorized in 
TEA-21) offers $3.5 billion in loans and guarantees to public or private sponsors of 
intermodal and rail projects, with $1 billion reserved for projects benefiting freight 
railroads other than Class I carriers. Projects can include acquisition, development, 
improvement, or rehabilitation of intermodal or rail equipment or facilities. The pro¬ 
gram is intended to make funding available through loans and loan guarantees for 
railroad capital improvements. No direct Federal funding is authorized in TEA-21; 
however, the Secretary is authorized to accept a commitment from a non-Federal 
source to fund the required credit risk premium. 

Texas to date has had little opportunity to use the financing tools made available 
by the RRIF. In 2001 Amtrak approached the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas for assistance with the credit risk premium for a RRIF loan. The loan would 
have allowed one of the freight railroads in the region to upgrade its tracks to allow 
an extension of Amtrak’s Crescent line to run between Meridian, Mississippi and 
Dallas/Fort Worth. The Texas Constitution prohibits the use of dedicated State 
Highway Fund dollars for non-highway purposes; therefore TxDOT was unable to 
participate in the opportunity to bring additional passenger rail service to our State. 
However, supporters of the rail proposal approached the Texas Legislature and gar¬ 
nered an appropriation of $1.7 million in other State funds for Texas’ share of the 
credit risk premium. Unfortunately, Amtrak later announced that it was postponing 
its plans for the extension, known as the Crescent Star. 

Despite TxDOT’s and Texas’ limited involvement to date in railroad financing, as 
we begin development of the Trans Texas Corridor (which includes a freight rail, 
a commuter rail, and a high speed passenger rail component), the continued avail¬ 
ability of financing from the RRIF will prove important. We encourage Congress to 
continue the program and to provide additional funds in the TEA-21 reauthoriza¬ 
tion. 

Changes to the TIFIA Program 

The Transportation Infrastructure Financing and Investment Act (TIFIA) pro¬ 
gram has been possibly the single most important benefit for public-private partner¬ 
ships in transportation and has provided opportunities both to fill the gaps in fi¬ 
nance plans and to make finance plans more efficient and cost effective. While the 
program may end the current authorization period undersubscribed, this is not a re¬ 
flection on the program’s value or its potential utility. Rather, it reflects the very 
long lead times required for project sponsors to design finance plans and adapt, 
often only with new State legislation, to new financing methods. 

The clear benefit from TIFIA is flexibility in structuring repayment and deferral 
of interest. This feature enhances cash-flow from the projects during the initial con¬ 
struction period to pay for senior debt and fill rate stabilization and debt services 
reserve funds. Another benefit comes from the ability to leverage revenues from a 
“startup” toll road project. For a tax-exempt borrower such as TxDOT, the subordi¬ 
nate TIFIA loan produces savings in both interest rate costs and costs of bond 
issuance. 

Our experience suggests several potential drawbacks from TIFIA. Resolving some 
of these concerns may require changes to the TIFIA law; others might be corrected 
within the existing statutory and regulatory framework. 

Encourage Equity Investments in Projects Supported with TIFIA Credit. Congress 
should reauthorize the TIFIA program and refine it to encourage more private in¬ 
vestment in projects supported with TIFIA credit. More thought should be given to 
the blending of private investment and TIFIA credit. Several of the current appli¬ 
cants for TIFIA credit, including TxDOT, are requiring private contractors to con¬ 
tribute subordinated debt or equity investments to the financing plan. Indeed, rat- 
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ing agencies and bond insurers have come to expect contractors to take part of their 
fee in the form of a project investment. Congress should encourage this expectation. 

The good news is that the contracting community is increasingly able to make 
these investments. The bad news is that, if the owner is using TIFIA credit, TEA- 
21 currently offers the owner a Hobson’s choice: either the contractor’s credit must 
be investment grade according to rating agency criteria (a result more favorable to 
the contractor than the owner wants or needs to allow) or the contractor’s invest¬ 
ment must be subordinate to TIFIA in right of payment (a risk the contractors can¬ 
not accept when TIFIA credit is large). This challenge can be cured by refining 
TIFIA to rank a developer’s claim senior to TIFIA’s without requiring that the de¬ 
veloper’s credit be investment grade and to allow the developer to receive pa3unent 
of equity returns and subdebt payoff as long as the entity receiving TIFIA funds 
meets all its debt service obligations and coverage ratios. To allay concerns about 
diluting TIFIA credit quality, TIFIA could limit subdebt or private equity payoff to 
a specified percentage of project costs. 

Minimize Impact of TIFlA Loan “Springing Up.” Legal advisors to FHWA have 
heen reluctant to interpret the TIFIA statute to limit the event under which the 
TIFIA loan would “spring” to parity to a bankruptcy filing or similar proceeding that 
results in an abandonment, liquidation, or dissolution of the project. We are con¬ 
cerned that insolvency is defined broadly, resulting in the TIFIA loan “springing” 
to parity with senior bond indebtedness. This could adversely affect the ability to 
attract credit enhancement (e.g., insurance) for the bonds and result in higher inter¬ 
est cost. Credit enhancers consider the “worst case scenario” when evaluating their 
desire to guarantee bonds and the risk of doing so. The benefit of subordinating the 
TIFIA loan could be eroded if the credit enhancers evaluate their risk by assuming 
they will be sharing in revenues and other assets on parity with FHWA. 

Following receipt of TxDOT’s TIFIA commitment letter, FHWA announced it 
would apply the “Mega Project” finance plan and reporting requirements to all 
TIFIA projects. As interpreted by FHWA, these requirements are more burdensome 
than the capital markets or SEC disclosure rules require. Furthermore, it’s unclear 
how FHWA will use this information. 

More Liberal Terms in TIFIA Loan Agreements. To leverage new project revenue 
streams, reduce transactional costs, and attract private debt capital, FHWA must 
consider more liberal terms in the financial covenants in the TIFIA loan agreement. 
For example, we believe that there should be no debt service reserve requirement 
for the TIFIA loan. Also, FHWA must be willing to subordinate its debt to that 
issued to design/build contractors as payment for their work. 

The Central Texas Turnpike Project is a multi-phased capital program with mul¬ 
tiple funding sources. TIFIA loan draw requirements/priorities as well as provisions 
relating to repayment and final maturity of the TIFlA loan must give consideration 
to the complexity of the projects. 

As mentioned earlier. Governor Perry is exploring large-scale corridor develop¬ 
ment in Texas. We certainly expect TIFIA to be an important financing tool in this 
effort. Critical to this would be the ability to subordinate TIFIA to equity returns 
as well as senior debt service payments. 

Change Internal Revenue Code Private Activity Rules. Congress should modernize 
the Internal Revenue Code rules on private activity and management contracts as 
they apply to surface transportation. Project sponsors are now actually forced to 
turn down true private equity for important public projects if they expect to issue 
tax-exempt debt. This is not the result Congress intended when it adopted these re¬ 
strictions in 1986. Inexplicably, these same restrictions do not apply to other public 
works such as airports and solid waste facilities. During the 106th Congress, Sen¬ 
ator Smith authored a bill to cure these exact problems. Both houses of Congress 
ultimately passed this important curative legislation as part of a larger tax bill that 
year, but President Clinton vetoed the larger bill. 

TxDOT is embarking on an ambitious program that has the potential for attract¬ 
ing significant private equity. Curing this anomaly in the teix code would allow sore¬ 
ly needed private equity and innovation to be incorporated into surface transpor¬ 
tation development without sacrificing access to the lower interest rates in the tax 
exempt financing markets. 

Modernize Internal Revenue Code Advance Refunding Rules. Congress should 
modernize the IRS rules applicable to surface transportation to permit two advance 
refundings. Most conventional transportation projects are funded on a pay as you 
go model or with bonds backed by tax revenues. As such, sponsoring agencies issue 
bonds only to advance funds as needed for construction. To finance a public-private 
partnership dependent in part on the project’s own revenues, the bond markets re¬ 
quire 100 percent of all capital costs be funded up front, at the time they invest. 
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This means that the sponsor is issuing bonds many years removed from the eco¬ 
nomic conditions that will affect the project when it has opened. 

If interest rates become more favorable over time, IRS rules prevent the sponsor 
from refunding the bonds more than once, even though doing so would help reduce 
tolls, pay off debt quicker, and leverage dollars more efficiently. Other businesses 
aren’t so restricted. These rules are even more puzzling because there is no loss to 
the Treasury from advance refundings. 

Encourage Design-Build and DBOM Contracting. Congress should continue to en¬ 
courage Design-Build and Design-Build-Operate-Maintain (DBOM) contracting for 
federally funded projects and remove regulatory barriers to State DOT use of pro¬ 
curement processes. Private section financing frequently requires certainty early in 
the design phase for capital and long-term maintenance and rehabilitation costs. In 
effectively providing such certainty, these forms of contracts are an essential build¬ 
ing block for project financing. 

TEA-21 required FHWA to issue a rule governing procurement. While the rule 
is not final, the problems identified in the published draft have been documented 
in comments submitted by AASHTO and others. Unless FHWA incorporates the rec¬ 
ommended revisions into its final rule, this critical tool will have been undermined 
unless Congress intervenes. 

Allow Selection of Contractor Prior to ROD to Enhance Financial Benefits of Con¬ 
struction Acceleration. Congress should make clear to the USDOT modal adminis¬ 
trations that it did not intend NEPA to prevent procurement activity from being 
completed prior to issuance of records of decision (ROD). One of the key values of 
effective project financing is construction acceleration. We recognize the major con¬ 
tribution to environmental planning that NEPA has brought to major Federal ac¬ 
tions. No one suggests that construction should commence before a ROD. But 
FHWA is reading NEPA to prevent the issuance of an RFP, the selection of a con¬ 
tractor, and the award of a contract pending a final ROD. None of these actions af¬ 
fects tbe selection of a project alternative or even the decision not to build. For a 
State DOT to use its own funds to accelerate contractor selection so that it is pre¬ 
pared to move quickly if a “build” alternative is selected is acting in parallel rather 
than in sequence. This does not prejudice the NEPA process. 

Modify Existing Transportation Programs to Enhance Funding Flexibility 

ISTEA and TEA-21 provided improved flexibility for States in addressing their 
varied transportation needs by allowing greater levels of transferability among the 
existing highways and transit funding categories. For example. States can transfer 
up to 50 percent of their National Highway System apportionments to the Interstate 
Maintenance, Surface Transportation Program, Congestion Mitigation and Air Qual¬ 
ity Improvement Program, and Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation Program. In 
addition, up to 100 percent of NHS apportionments may be transferred to STP if 
approved by the Secretary of Transportation. Similar transferability provisions are 
available for the other Federal-aid highway programs listed above. In addition, 
States have the option to use their Federal transit formula program funds for a 
highway project and vice versa. This type of transferability should be expanded, at 
State discretion, among the entire array of transportation programs. 

ISTEA and TEA-21 also enhanced flexibility by expanding the list of eligible ac¬ 
tivities that can be funded with highway program funds. For example, STP funds 
can be used for highways, bridges, transit capital projects, and intracity and inter¬ 
city bus terminals and facilities. However, this is an area where additional flexi¬ 
bility will help States in finding funding solutions to meet their varied transpor¬ 
tation needs. When you consider a concept as complex as the Trans Texas Corridor, 
it becomes obvious that having the flexibility to address multimodal funding issues 
is essential. We encourage Congress to consider expanding the eligibility of existing 
highway, transit, and rail programs to allow, at the State’s discretion, the use of 
any of these funds for a broader range of transportation activities. At the same time, 
it will be essential for Congress to either consolidate or simplify the program proce¬ 
dures of the various modal pro^ams or allow States to use the simplest procedures 
among them so that the flexibility of expanded eligibility is not negated by regu¬ 
latory differences among the modal programs. This flexibility will better enable us 
in Texas to pool our available resources to tackle multimodal transportation 
projects. This is the future of transportation in Texas; Federal funding programs 
should facilitate our efforts, not provide roadblocks to efficient and effective use of 
Federal transportation dollars. 


CONCLUSION 

As you can see, Texas has indeed entered a new era in planning, building, and 
financing needed transportation systems. We can no longer afford to rely solely on 
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the traditional pay-as-you-go method of finance for needed transportation systems. 
We are committed to taking advantage of every available transportation finance and 
project development mechanism. We will need your assistance to enable us to fully 
and flexibly use the complete range of tools to meet our growing transportation de¬ 
mands. We look forward to working with you to make our launch into the new cen¬ 
tury of transportation financing a continuing success for Texas and the Nation. 

If you have any questions about the information provided here, please contact 
Tonia Ramirez in TxDOT’s Federal Legislative Affairs Section at 512-463-9957. 




TEA-21 REAUTHORIZATION 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Infrastructure and 

Nuclear Safety, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:12 a.m. in room 
406, Senate Dirksen Building, Hon. Harry Reid [chairman of the 
subcommittee] presiding. 

CONDITIONS AND PERFORMANCE OF THE FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

Present: Senators Reid, Voinovich, and Jeffords [ex officio]. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY REID, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Senator Reid. This committee will come to order. 

I apologize to everyone for being late. I guess I should have got¬ 
ten up earlier. I slept in until six this morning. 

Welcome to today’s hearing on the state of America’s highway in¬ 
frastructure. This is the last of a series of 14 scheduled hearings 
and roundtables that the committee and this subcommittee have 
held this year as we prepare to write the next transportation bill. 
We have addressed many important policy issues, including traffic 
congestion, planning, safety, operations, air quality, freight and 
project delivery. These hearings have made one thing very clear, 
that transportation is central to our growth, global competitiveness 
and quality of life. 

In 1956, under the leadership of President Eisenhower, the Fed¬ 
eral Government made a commitment to create an Interstate high¬ 
way system. We have since expanded that commitment to include 
the national highway system in the broader Federal aid highway 
network. This system has been an enormous success and now in¬ 
cludes 46,000 miles of interstate highways and one million miles of 
Federal aid highways. These roads serve as the lifeblood of our 
economy, moving people and freight trillions of miles each year. 
Our Nation’s road and bridge infrastructure includes 8.2 million 
lane-miles of highway and 590,000 bridges valued at about $1.5 
trillion. 

Our task is to protect this investment and ensure that it con¬ 
tinues to meet the needs of our Nation’s communities and busi¬ 
nesses. Potholed roadways, deficient bridges and congested inter- 
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states threaten safety, diminish quality of life and impede economic 
efficiency. 

Today, we will review two new reports on the status of American 
highway systems. I will ask that my full statement be made part 
of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Senator Reid. We are honored to have as our first witness today 
the chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Byrd. No one has been a greater champion for increased invest¬ 
ment in transportation than Senator Byrd. He was a leader of 
TEA-21 5 years ago and has been a leader every year as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. We do a transportation appro¬ 
priations bill every year. 

Those of us who support increased investment in America’s 
transportation infrastructure are thankful for Senator Byrd’s con¬ 
tinued leadership. We all look forward to working with Senator 
Byrd as we write the next transportation bill. We will count on his 
wisdom and experience as we work our way through this very dif¬ 
ficult process. 

Mr. Chairman? 

[The prepared statement of Senator Reid follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Harry Reid, U.S. Senator from the State of Nevada 

Welcome to today’s hearing on the state of America’s highway infrastructure. This 
is the last in a series of 14 scheduled hearings and roundtables that the EPW com¬ 
mittee and this subcommittee have held this year as we prepare to write the next 
transportation bill. We have addressed many important policy issues, including traf¬ 
fic congestion, planning, safety, operations, air quality, freight and project delivery. 

These hearings have made one thing clear that transportation is central to our 
economic growth, global competitiveness, and quality of life. In 1956, under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower, the Federal Government made a commitment 
to create an interstate highway system. We have since expanded that commitment 
to include the National Highway System and the broader Federal-aid highway net¬ 
work. This system has been an enormous success and now includes 46,000 miles of 
interstate highways and one million miles of Federal-aid highways. These roads 
serve as the lifeblood of our economy, moving people and freight trillions of miles 
each year. 

Our nation’s road and bridge infrastructure includes 8.2 million lane miles of 
highway and 590,000 bridges, valued at $1.4 trillion dollars. Our task is to protect 
this investment and ensure tbat it continues to meet the needs of our nation’s com¬ 
munities and businesses. Potholed roadways, deficient bridges and congested inter¬ 
states threaten safety, diminish quality of life and impede economic efficiency. 

Today we will review two new reports on the status of America’s highway system. 
The Federal Highway Administration will present the findings of its 2002 Condi¬ 
tions and Performance report, and the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials will unveil its Bottom Line report. These reports offer a 
mixed message. On the positive side, the increased investments provided by TEA- 
21 have begun to make a difference. Our infrastructure is in better shape today 
than it was a few years ago. 

Unfortunately, while the condition of our transportation system has improved 
somewhat, its performance continues to worsen. The increasing congestion our na¬ 
tion’s roads are experiencing means dirty air, wasted fuel, lost time and reduced 
productivity. In addition, we continue to have a significant backlog of repairs that 
must be made to deficient bridges and inadequate roadways. 

Both studies conclude that America is spending too little money to maintain the 
current conditions and performance of our transportation system, much less improve 
conditions and performance. The needs have outpaced funding, and unless we 
change this pattern we will fail to address the backlog of infrastructure needs and 
will continue to experience deteriorating performance. 

I have seen this performance deterioration firsthand at home in Nevada. As the 
Las Vegas and Reno regions have grown, so has traffic congestion. Worsening con- 
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gestion is one of the greatest threats to my State’s continued economic growth and 
we will have to do things differently if we are to reverse this trend. 

As we will hear, the solutions range from improving the conditions of our road¬ 
ways, to building new roads, expanding and improving transit service, employing 
new technology, enhancing the management and operations of our transportation 
systems, improving planning, creating high-speed rail connections, and managing 
demand. 

We have our work cut out for us as we begin the reauthorization process. It is 
our responsibility to ensure that the transportation infrastructure of this country 
meets the needs of America’s citizens. I look forward to working closely with Chair¬ 
man Jeffords and other members of this committee to develop a forward-looking re¬ 
authorization bill that adequately addresses the many challenges our transportation 
system is facing. 

We are honored to have as our first witness today the chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senator Robert B 3 Td. 

No one has been a greater champion for increased investment in transportation 
than Senator Byrd. He was a leader on TEA-21 5 years ago, and he is a leader 
every year as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. Those of us who sup¬ 
port increased investment in America’s transportation infrastructure are thankful 
for Senator Byrd’s continued leadership. I look forward to working with Senator 
Byrd as we write the next transportation bill and will count on his wisdom and ex¬ 
perience as we work our way through this very difficult process. 

Senator Jeffords. I will wait on my statement. 

Senator Reid. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. Mr. Chairman, since we have the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee here with us this morning and 
the subject of his testimony is the Appalachian Development High¬ 
way System, I will reserve my comments for after his presentation 
this morning. 

Senator Reid. Gentlemen, thank you very much. Again, I apolo¬ 
gize to everyone for being late. I hate to be late. 

Senator Byrd? 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Byrd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you Sen¬ 
ators Jeffords and Voinovich. 

In just a few months’ time, this subcommittee will be responsible 
for reporting one of the most important pieces of legislation for the 
108th Congress. As such, I am grateful to you, Mr. Chairman and 
members of your subcommittee for allowing me this opportunity to 
testify at this, the last hearing that you will hold in the Nation’s 
Capital on the reauthorization of the Transportation Equity Act for 
the 21st Century, or TEA-21. 

Later this morning, you will also take testimony from our capa¬ 
ble Eederal Highway Administrator, Mrs. Mary Peters, on the con¬ 
dition and the performance of our national highway system. The 
Administration’s upcoming Conditions and Performance Report will 
again remind us that a great deal more needs to be invested in our 
infrastructure if we are not to fall farther and farther behind in 
stemming the deterioration of our Nation’s highways and bridges, 
and alleviating congestion on our Nation’s roads. 

As Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, I have 
sought to do my part by championing the highest level of Federal 
highway investment that is possible under our very tight budget 
constraints. The transportation appropriations bill for our fiscal 
year 2003 as reported by my committee back in July restores every 
penny of the $8.6 billion cut in highway funding proposed by Presi- 
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dent Bush. I am pleased to say that every member of the Appro¬ 
priations Committee, Republican and Democrat, voted to report 
that bill. 

One of the observations contained in Administrator Peters’ testi¬ 
mony that especially caught my eye is her statement that the con¬ 
dition of higher-order roads such as Interstates has improved con¬ 
siderably since 1993, while the condition on many lower-order 
roads has deteriorated. It appears, Mr. Chairman, that the pattern 
of road conditions is beginning to mirror the distribution of wealth 
in our country, whereby the rich are getting richer, while the poor 
are getting poorer. 

That observation leads me into my ostensible topic for my testi¬ 
mony today, namely the need to use this next highway bill to fi¬ 
nally fulfill a promise that was made to one of the most impover¬ 
ished and isolated regions of our country more than 35 years ago, 
and that is the region of our country from which I come. We need 
to use this next highway bill to finally complete the 3,025-mile Ap¬ 
palachian Development Highway System or ADHS. 

Mr. Chairman, while serving in the other body, I had the great 
privilege of casting my vote in favor of establishing the Interstate 
highway system. However, in 1964 it was recognized by the first 
Appalachian Regional Commission that while the Interstate high¬ 
way system was slated to provide historic economic benefits to 
most of our Nation, the system was designed to bypass the Appa¬ 
lachian region due to the extremely high cost associated with build¬ 
ing highways through Appalachia’s rugged topography. As a result, 
the construction of the Interstates had the detrimental effect of 
drawing passengers and freight and the accompanying economic 
benefits away from the Appalachian region. 

In 1965, the Congress adopted the Appalachian Regional Devel¬ 
opment Act, which promised a network of modern highways to con¬ 
nect the Appalachian region to the rest of the Nation’s highway 
network, and even more importantly the rest of the Nation’s econ¬ 
omy. Absent the Appalachian Highway System, my region of the 
country, the southern West Virginia coal fields, would have been 
left solely with a transportation infrastructure of dangerous, nar¬ 
row, winding roads which follow the paths of river valleys and 
stream beds between mountains. These roads are still more often 
than not dangerous two-lane roads that were built to inadequate 
design standards. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know well, we have virtually completed 
the construction of the Interstate highway system and have moved 
on to many other important transportation goals. However, the 
people of my region are still waiting, still waiting for the Federal 
Government to live up to its promise made some 37 years ago to 
complete the Appalachian Development Highway System. The sys¬ 
tem is still less than 80 percent complete, and I regret to observe 
that my home State of West Virginia is below the average for the 
entire Appalachian region, with only 72 percent of its mileage com¬ 
plete and open to traffic. 

It is without hesitation that I come before this subcommittee and 
make this request on behalf of the transportation needs of my 
State and my region. Throughout my 50 years in Congress, I have 
taken care to be attentive to such needs in other regions. In the 
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late 1960’s, Mr. Chairman, I served as chairman of the Appropria¬ 
tions Subcommittee on the District of Columbia. I held that exalted 
position for 7 years, 7 years. I believe it was Jacob who worked 7 
years for Rachel. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Byrd. And then at the end of the seventh year, his fu¬ 
ture father-in-law gave him Leah, not Rachel, but Leah, who had 
weak eyes, said the Bible. So he had to work 7 years more in order 
to get Rachel. Well, I only had 7 years as chairman of that great 
subcommittee, and what a rough time it was—seven years, chair¬ 
man of the District of Columbia Subcommittee. My old Pastor Shir¬ 
ley Donnelly, who was the chief chaplain in the Sixth Army, I be¬ 
lieve it was, in World War II, always told me, “Bob, a big man 
makes a little job big; a big man makes a little job big.” 

So I tried to make that little job big, and I think I did. I think 
I was able to do that. So in the late 1960’s, I am glad I did not 
have to serve another 7 years, I served as chairman of the Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee on the District of Columbia. It was at that 
time, Mr. Chairman, that I, Robert C. Byrd, you are looking right 
straight at him, if you look this way. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Byrd. That I provided the first appropriations for the 
initial construction of the Washington Metro system. Those first 
two appropriations together totaled less than $100 million, but 
they would start the ball rolling toward Federal assistance that 
would total tens of billions of dollars to construct the Washington 
Metro system. So I thought I was entitled to try to get some money 
for West Virginia’s roads as well. 

The rationale behind the completion of the Appalachian Develop¬ 
ment Highway System is no less sound today than it was in 1964. 
Unfortunately, there are still children in Appalachia who lack de¬ 
cent transportation routes to school. There are still pregnant moth¬ 
ers, elderly citizens and others who lack timely road access to area 
hospitals. There are thousands upon thousands of people who can¬ 
not obtain sustainable well-paying jobs because of poor road access 
to major employment centers. 

The entire status of the Appalachian Development Highway Sys¬ 
tem is laid out in great detail in the Cost to Complete Report for 
2002 just completed by the Appalachian Regional Commission this 
month. Mr. Chairman, I would ask if this report might be made 
part of the committee’s record, or at least be in the committee’s 
permanent files. 

Senator Reid. Hearing no objection, that will be the order. 

[The document will be retained in the committee’s files.] 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. 

The enactment of TEA-21 signaled a new day in the advance¬ 
ment of the ADHS. TEA-21 took a great leap forward by author¬ 
izing direct contract authority from the highway trust fund to the 
States for the construction of the ADHS. And Senator Phil Gramm 
of Texas, Senator John Warner of Virginia and Senator Max Bau- 
cus of Montana worked with me and helped me as we worked to¬ 
gether to improve that bill. TEA-21 took a great leap forward by 
authorizing direct contract authority from the highway trust fund 
to the States for the construction of the ADHS. Up until that point. 
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funding for the ADHS had been limited to uncertain and incon¬ 
sistent general fund appropriations. 

By providing the States of the Appalachian Region with a con¬ 
sistent and predictable source of funds to move forward on its 
uncompleted ADHS segments, TEA-21 served to reinvigorate our 
efforts to honor the promise made to the people of the Appalachian 
region. As is made clear in the Cost to Complete Report, this initia¬ 
tive has been a great success, one for which this committee can be 
very proud. States are making greater progress toward the comple¬ 
tion of the system than they would otherwise have made, and more 
than they have made in any 5-year segment in our recent memory. 
Since the last Cost to Complete Report, 183 miles of the system 
have been open to traffic and we have successfully brought down 
the cost to complete the system by roughly $1.7 billion in Federal 
funds. Back when we were debating TEA-21, some questions were 
asked as to how committed the States would be to completing the 
unfinished segments of the Appalachian Highway System. I am 
pleased, Mr. Chairman, to report that the 13 States to date have 
succeeded in obligating just under 90 percent of the obligation au¬ 
thority that has been granted to them for the completion of the sys¬ 
tem. Of critical importance to this discussion is the fact that the 
unfinished segments of the ADHS represents some of the most dan¬ 
gerous, most deficient roadways in our entire Nation. 

One thing that is often lost in our debate over the necessity to 
invest in our highways is the issue of safety. The Federal Highway 
Administration has published report indicating that substandard 
road conditions are a factor in 30 percent of all fatal highway acci¬ 
dents. I was in one of those fatal highway accidents, Mr. Chairman, 
and so was my former, late colleague Senator Randolph. We were 
driving one Sunday afternoon on a two-lane highway and we 
crashed head-on into a car coming from the opposite direction. So 
I know something about those highways. My wife and I have trav¬ 
eled them at all hours of the day and I think all hours of the night. 
I do not know of a road in West Virginia that we have not traveled 
on in these more than 50 years in which I have been in politics. 

They have also found that upgrading two-lane roads to four-lane 
divided highways decreased fatal car accidents by 71 percent, and 
that widening traffic lanes have served to reduce fatalities by 21 
percent. Had the highway on which I was traveling on that Sunday 
afternoon been a four-lane highway, that accident would not have 
happened. These are precisely the kind of road improvements that 
are funded through the ADHS. In my State, the largest segment 
of unfinished Appalachian highway if completed will replace the 
second most dangerous segment of roadway in my State. 

So even those who would question the wisdom of completing 
these highways in the name of economic development should take 
a hard look at the fact that the people of rural Appalachia are tak¬ 
ing their lives in their hands every day as they drive on their cur¬ 
rently inadequate roads. Nor would the argument of economic de¬ 
velopment hold up against completing these Appalachian highways, 
certainly not in my State. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for this committee and the entire Con¬ 
gress, in concert with the Administration, to take the last great 
leap forward and authorize sufficient contract authority to finally 
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complete the Appalachian highway system. As you enact another 
6-year highway bill with sufficient funds to complete the system, 
we will finally pay off the full costs of the ADHS almost by then, 
almost 45 years after the system was first promised to the people 
of my neglected region. When we convene the 108th Congress, it 
is my intention to introduce legislation to complete the job. 

I am very pleased that this Administration has taken on the goal 
of completing the ADHS. In her letter accompanying the Cost to 
Complete Report, Administrator Peters said, “The completion of the 
Appalachian Development Highway System is an important part of 
the mission of the Federal Highway Administration,” and that the 
arc’s 2002 Cost to Complete Report, “provides a sound basis for 
apportioning future funding to complete the system.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thank Mary Peters for her leadership on this 
issue and I look forward to seeing her commitment borne out in 
their reauthorization legislation which will be submitted next year. 
Completion of a new highway bill will be a mammoth task for the 
108th Congress. I can say, Mr. Chairman, that over the many 
years of my public career, one of the accomplishments of which I 
am most proud was my amendment providing an additional $8 bil¬ 
lion in funding to break the logjam during the debate on the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act in 1991. Another was 
my cosponsorship of the Byrd-Gramm-Baucus-Warner amendment 
during the Senate debate on the TEA-21 in 1998. That effort re¬ 
sulted in some $26 billion in funding being added to that bill, and 
it put us on a path to historic funding increases for our Nation’s 
highway infrastructure. 

I look forward, again, to working with this committee on comple¬ 
tion of a bill that makes the necessary investments in our Nation’s 
highways, not just in the Appalachian region, but across our entire 
country. Now, someone will hand me this map—Mr. Chairman, I 
have been—I was not here when Noah started his ark, but Abra¬ 
ham lived to be 175, and Isaac lived to be 180. Abraham, Isaac— 
Jacob lived to be 147, and Strom Thurmond is just 100. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Byrd. I am pressing on and during my work in rep¬ 
resenting West Virginia in the Congress, I am proud to show this 
map. This is a roadmap of West Virginia in 1947. I was in the West 
Virginia House of Delegates at that time. In the whole State, this 
rugged mountainous State of 24,000 square miles—rugged, rug¬ 
ged—in the whole State at that time, there were only four miles 
of divided four-lane highways. Governor Voinovich, on the roadmap 
of 1947, not one mile is shown on this map. 

In those days, it took a day or a 114 or 2 days to get from the 
southernmost point of West Virginia to the northernmost part, or 
to the eastern panhandle. And so it is a great joy to me to be able 
to look back and know that I voted with General Eisenhower in his 
days for the Interstate system. I used to say that Nixon was my 
favorite President in my time, my favorite Republican President, 
but I have changed that view. My favorite Republican President is 
former General Eisenhower. He said a prayer. He did not ask 
somebody else to order the prayer. He spoke the prayer in his first 
inauguration. He prayed, and that greatly impressed me. But he 
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was the daddy of the Interstate system, and I was a member of the 
other body and voted for it—voted for the money to pay for it. 

Over the years as a member of that body and later as a member 
of the Senate, I voted to support moneys for the Interstate system 
and for the Appalachian Highway System. So I am very proud. 
Governor Voinovich, to be a neighbor of yours and we both know 
the importance and the value of good highways. But West Virginia 
is still wanting to have the promise fulfilled that we made back in 
1965 when we inaugurated the Appalachian Regional Highway 
System. 

Senator Reid. How many miles of divided highway do you have 
now? 

Senator Byrd. A little over 1,000. 

So thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members. I value 
my membership in the U.S. Senate at a time when there sit in that 
august body such Senators as the three who are before me today. 
I appreciate your courtesy and your kindness. May you succeed in 
your efforts and count on me if I can be of help, and I will certainly 
be there trying. 

Senator Reid. Senator Byrd, we are going to have a new panel 
now, but I am wondering if I could visit with you just on an unre¬ 
lated matter. I will meet you outside. 

Senator Byrd. Yes. 

Senator Voinovich. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment? 

Senator Reid. Of course. 

Senator Voinovich. I would like to publicly thank Senator Byrd 
for the leadership that he has exercised over the years, particularly 
in regard to Appalachia. Senator, I can understand how you feel 
about this. You were there in the beginning of this work. A lot of 
projects have yet to be finished in Cleveland, ones that I started 
as mayor there. I want to help finish them up as a member of the 
U.S. Senate. I will join you to make it possible that you will finish 
up your work. 

I think the committee should know that Appalachia still lags be¬ 
hind in America today. The infrastructure is not in place in spite 
of the fact that in my State, we have rebuilt many schools in rural 
areas, the most depressed areas, and brought in fiber-optics and 
technology and computers. In many of those communities, we are 
trying to get economic development and can’t get economic develop¬ 
ment without highways. 

In terms of the quality of life, the situation has improved sub¬ 
stantially from the days when Senator John Kennedy campaigned 
there and showed the nation the dirt floors in people’s homes. 
Today, the infant mortality is down. We are getting good health 
care. Part of it, and I want to thank this committee, is the reau¬ 
thorization of the ARC, which is going to continue to bring money 
into those areas. 

So Senator Byrd, thank you very much on behalf of the citizens 
of Ohio for your leadership over the years. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. Governor. 

Our final miles in West Virginia on corridor D are in the Par¬ 
kersburg area, where we cross over the river into your great State. 
I think you are a very valuable member of the Senate and a great 
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booster of our highway building and needs. We look to you to help 
us to fulfill this promise to our peoples on both sides of the river. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Senator, and I look forward to 
working with you on the reauthorization of our bill here, and for 
your help and guidance as we moved forward. You have been a tre¬ 
mendous help to this committee and we look forward to working 
with you. 

Senator Reid. The people of West Virginia should understand, as 
should the people in this whole corridor. Senator Byrd had the se¬ 
niority to take the chairmanship of the Energy and Water Sub¬ 
committee when Senator Bennett Johnston left, but he said, ‘You 
can go ahead and take it, but the one thing I want is to make sure 
you take care of the Appalachian corridor.” So I have done that 
every year. 

Senator Byrd. Yes, you have. 

Senator Reid. I want you to know that I have not forgotten that. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. 

Senator Reid. That is in you would think an unrelated sub¬ 
committee, but because of Senator Byrd, it’s related. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you. 

Senator Reid. The next panel is the Honorable Mary Peters, the 
Honorable Joseph Perkins, and JayEtta Hecker. Would you please 
come forward and would you get them started? I am going to step 
outside. 

Senator Jeffords. Senator Voinovich, do you have a statement 
that you would like to make while we get organized here? 

Senator Voinovich. Yes, I think I would like to do that. 

Senator Jeffords. Please do. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Voinovich. First of all, I would like to thank the chair¬ 
man for conducting this hearing today. I am glad that Gordon Proc¬ 
tor, who is the Director of the Ohio Department of Transportation, 
is going to be testifying today. Gordon worked with me when I was 
Governor, and with Jerry Raye, who was our director. It is nice to 
know somebody as they work their way up to have the main job 
today. We are looking forward to your testimony, Gordon. 

Mr. Chairman, as the infrastructure built in the 19th and 20th 
centuries reaches the end of its useful life, we are now faced with 
a question of how to fulfill current requirements and make im¬ 
provements to our infrastructure that will best serve our Nation in 
this century. And while progress has been made, we all know that 
large capital and maintenance investments are going to have to be 
made. 

The first step in getting that done is developing a coherent and 
comprehensive national infrastructure strategy, and that is to get 
an assessment of the unmet infrastructure needs. When I was 
chairman of this subcommittee in 2000, I asked GAO to conduct a 
survey of the unmet major needs in the major public infrastructure 
areas which receive Federal assistance, including highways and 
mass transit. 
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In July of 2001, the GAO released in its report, entitled U.S. 
Infrastructure Agencies Approaches to Developing Invest¬ 
ments Vary. In the report, the GAO provided a survey of 
seven agencies. In the Federal Highway Administration, 
THEY estimated THAT $50.8 BILLION PER YEAR OVER 20 YEARS 
WOULD BE NEEDED JUST TO MAINTAIN THE CURRENT PHYSICAL 
CONDITION OF THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. IN ADDI¬ 
TION, THEY SAID AN INVESTMENT OF $83.4 BILLION PER YEAR—PER 
YEAR—OVER 20 YEARS WOULD BE NEEDED TO IMPROVE THE INFRA¬ 
STRUCTURE. 

The GAO report also reported that the Federal Transit Adminis¬ 
tration estimates the average cost to meet the Nation’s mass tran¬ 
sit needs is as high as $16 billion per year for 20 years. 

I understand that our witnesses this morning are going to be 
making mention of some of those estimates. I am anxious to hear 
about them. Senator Byrd already eloquently mentioned the Appa¬ 
lachian Development Highway System, and Madam Secretary, we 
are very pleased that you understand how important it is. It would 
be wonderful if this Administration could say, we put the frosting 
on the cake and finished it up. 

It is no secret that the Nation has an aging infrastructure. We 
have got to figure our levels of funding and figure out where it fits 
in as far as this country’s national priorities. I think that we need 
to, as Members of Congress and of this committee, develop a long- 
range strategy to deal with not only this infrastructure problem, 
but water and sewers and some of the other things that have been 
neglected around here for too long, while we go on undertaking 
other areas where perhaps Congress has not got as much authority 
or responsibility. 

I ask that my statement be made part of the record, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Voinovich follows:] 

Statement of Hon. George V. Voinovich, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Ohio 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for conducting this hearing today on the state of our 
nation’s infrastructure. 

I would especially like to welcome Gordon Proctor, Director of the Ohio Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, who is here to testify on Ohio’s transportation needs, par¬ 
ticularly those of the State’s aging interstate highway system. 

Mr. Chairman, as the infrastructure built in the I9th and 20th Centuries reaches 
the end of its useful life, we are now faced with the question of how to fulfill current 
requirements and make improvements to our infrastructure that will best serve our 
nation in the 21st Century. 

While progress has been made at the Federal, State, and local levels to acknowl¬ 
edge and begin to address public infrastructure needs, major areas are still not 
being addressed, such as large capital investments and operations and maintenance. 
I recognize that simply devoting more Federal money to infrastructure needs is not 
the solution. Rather, a strategy must be developed to address the full range of short- 
and long-term issues, including appropriate Federal and state roles, adequate 
project evaluation, priority-setting, program efficiency and management. 

The first step in developing a coherent and comprehensive national infrastructure 
strategy is an assessment of our nation’s unmet infrastructure needs. I realize that 
even the concept of “unmet needs” is difficult to define and that every Federal agen¬ 
cy may define the term differently. That is why, as chairman of this subcommittee 
in 2000, I asked the General Accounting Office (GAO) to conduct a survey of unmet 
needs in the major public infrastructure areas which receive Federal assistance, in¬ 
cluding highways and mass transit. 
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Consequently, in July 2001, the GAO released its report, U.S. Infrastructure: 
Agencies’ Approaches to Developing Investment Estimates Vary. In the report, the 
GAO provided a survey of seven Federal agencies’ estimates for infrastructure in¬ 
vestment. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), for example, estimated 
that $60.8 billion per year over 20 years would be needed just to maintain the cur¬ 
rent physical condition of the nation’s highways and bridges. In addition, an invest¬ 
ment of $83.4 billion per year over 20 years would be needed to improve the infra¬ 
structure. 

The GAO also reported that the Federal Transit Administration (FTA) estimates 
the average cost to meet the nation’s mass transit needs is as high as $16 billion 
per year for 20 years. 

I understand FHWA Administrator Mary Peters and other witnesses this morning 
will present updated needs estimates for our highways and transit systems. 

In addition, the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) recently completed its 
Cost to Complete Report for the Appalachian Development Highway System 
(ADHS), a 3,025 mile system of highways that is designed to bring economic devel¬ 
opment to Appalachia. According to the Report, the estimated cost to complete the 
ADHS (combined Federal and State cost) is $8.5 billion. Thanks to TEA-21, which 
authorized $2.25 billion for the construction of the ADHS, the remaining Federal 
funds needed from Congress to complete the ADHS are $4.6 billion, $1.7 billion less 
than was needed in 1997. I look forward to addressing the ADHS’ funding needs 
in next year’s highway bill. 

It is no secret that this nation has an aging transportation infrastructure. If we 
continue to ignore the upkeep, and allow the deterioration of our infrastructure, we 
risk disruptions in commerce and reduced protection for public safety, health, and 
the environment. In my view, it is the responsibility of Congress to ensure that 
funding levels are adequate and efficiently allocated to our nation’s priority needs. 

I strongly believe that Congress and the Administration need to develop a strat- 
e^ to address the backlog of unmet infrastructure needs in this country, and ascer¬ 
tain the Federal role in responding to this backlog. 

In 1998 Congress recognized the importance of our nation’s transportation system 
through the enactment of the 6-year Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century 
(TEA-21), which increased by nearly 40 percent Federal investment in highways 
and transit. 

As Chairman of the National Governors Association, I was involved in negotiating 
TEA-21 and lobbied Congress to ensure that all Highway Trust Fund revenues 
were spent on transportation. I also fought to even out highway funding fluctuations 
and assure a predictable flow of funding to the States. TEA-21 achieved this goal 
with record, guaranteed levels of funding. However, more recently, as evidenced by 
this year’s negative Revenue Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) calculation of $4.4 
billion, we need to find a better way to smooth out the effects of fluctuating trust 
fund receipts for the long-term without adding to the Federal budget deficit. 

TEA-21 also dedicated nearly all highway gas taxes to transportation funding and 
guarantees that States will receive at least 90.5 percent of their share of their con¬ 
tribution to the highway account of the Highway Trust Fund. Under TEA-21, Ohio 
received a 23 percent increase in transportation funding. 

While TEA-21 has enabled States and localities to improve the condition of dete¬ 
riorating and unsafe highways and to increase capacity and performance, the sys¬ 
tem is still aging, and in need of additional investment. 

As a member of this subcommittee and its former chairman I am eager to work 
on the reauthorization of the Federal-aid highway program. I understand that 
groups are talking about funding levels of up to $60 billion a year, which is sup¬ 
ported by the GAO study I mentioned earlier. I tell you now I do not think that 
is something we will be able to do unless Congress and/or the States raise the gas 
tax. 

The short-and long-term viability of the Highway Trust Fund to meet our trans¬ 
portation needs is an issue that will be discussed in the coming months. In the 
short-term, we will have to determine the annual funding level the Highway Trust 
Fund can sustain and still meet its obligations. With our country’s finances already 
in the red, I do not think we can expect that additional resources outside the High¬ 
way Trust Fund will be available for highway projects. We must plan for the future 
based on the principle that the highway program is a fully user-fee based system 
that pays its own way. 

In the long-term, we also have to recognize that two of Congress’ goals protecting 
the environment and promoting energy efficiency will inadvertently affect the 
amount of money available for transportation projects. For instance, improvements 
in fuel efficiency and the use of alternative fuels, which we should encourage be¬ 
cause they are good for the environment, will decrease revenues to the Highway 
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Trust Fund. If we are to meet our future transportation needs, we will have to find 
ways to make up for this lost revenue. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. I look forward to the 
testimony of today’s witnesses. 

Senator Voinovich. I just think that we have to understand that 
the money to do the job is not present. I met recently with the peo¬ 
ple who build the highways and we talked. They were reminding 
me that the GAO report said that it would take $50-some billion 
a year, and I said, well, we are providing $31.5 billion per year. If 
we go by the formula, we shouldn’t be even providing that this year 
because of the fact that they miscalculated the amount of money 
that would be available. 

So we have got to face up to the reality, and the reality is this, 
and nobody likes to talk about it, but we are going to have to in¬ 
crease the Federal gas tax and/or raise gas taxes in our respective 
States to meet the responsibilities that we have. We also have to 
take the dollars that we have available to us and work harder and 
smarter and do more with less, which was my credo when I was 
Governor of Ohio. But for us to think that somehow we are going 
to squeeze more money out of this and deal with our highway prob¬ 
lems is just not being realistic. 

I think it is really important that the people who are advocates 
of more highway spending better understand that we have gone 
from a $313 billion surplus for 2002 to borrowing $340 billion, in¬ 
cluding using all the Social Security surplus money, to run this 
government. At the rate we are going, next year we could be up 
around $400 billion. 

So I do not see money coming from some other source. In fact, 
there will be people here that will want to reach into the highway 
trust fund and use that for other purposes. As chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Governors’ Association in 1998, we fought hard to put that 
firewall up and say that money that is going to be used for high¬ 
ways, and we need to have a continual amount of money that we 
could rely upon. 

So I think that we are going to hear all this testimony today, but 
the fact is we are going to need some more money to get the job 
done, and I think everybody ought to face up to that responsibility 
and figure out how we can go about getting it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you for that realistic appraisal. 

First of all, I want to thank Senator Reid, and not just for hold¬ 
ing this committee hearing, but for all the work that he has done 
to benefit the committee regarding our most important responsi¬ 
bility next year—reauthorizing ISTEA and TEA-21. Congress is 
sometimes criticized correctly for waiting until a problem happens 
before action is taken, and then the law is sometimes passed very 
quickly, without enough careful analysis. Throughout the year. 
Senator Reid has greatly helped to gather much needed transpor¬ 
tation information well ahead of time, that will be used and will 
be of great use as we are writing the transportation bill. 

In the past year, we have had 14 hearings and roundtable dis¬ 
cussions to learn about the successes of our current transportation 
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law. Today’s hearing is a milestone in that it completes an amhi- 
tious and rigorous TEA-21 reauthorization hearing agenda which 
we unveiled 1 year ago. With the help of Senator Smith, we carved 
out a hearing agenda that explored a range of topics from rural 
transportation to air quality, freight delivery, transportation fi¬ 
nance and everything in between. Throughout the year, this com¬ 
mittee has sought out innovative ways to garner as much informa¬ 
tion as possible, and we have held two joint committee hearings, 
two field hearings and three roundtables in addition to 10 full sub¬ 
committee hearings. 

We have heard testimony from over 100 witnesses over the 
course of the past year. These witnesses have hailed from 30 dif¬ 
ferent States and have represented nearly 60 different organiza¬ 
tions, State and Federal agencies and associations. This has not 
been an easy undertaking, but it was accomplished successfully 
through the hard work of dedicated members and staff, and a 
record of over 1,000 pages of testimony as a result of our efforts. 

Today, we focus on the critical topic—the conditions of our trans¬ 
portation system and how best to maintain and manage this ex¬ 
tremely valuable asset. Asset management may not seem exciting, 
but it is critical to America’s future. At the micro level, asset man¬ 
agement means that a parent racing out for a quart of milk does 
not hit the huge pothole and have to change tires at 7 a.m. At the 
macro level, it protects American commerce, while preventing much 
larger expenditures later. 

Each dollar spent keeping a road in good condition save $10, 
versus rebuilding roads that have deteriorated. Transportation as¬ 
sets are a key complement of Americans, a component of America’s 
economy, critical to family farmers, small businesses and the Na¬ 
tion’s greatest corporations. 

There are least 3.11 million miles of public road mileage. There 
are over 550,000 bridges owned and maintained by the public, in 
addition to 9.4 billion rides taken by Americans on transit systems. 
We need to ensure that these assets are able to keep pace with the 
ever increasing demands that will be placed on the system in the 
coming years. 

Our system must be well maintained and in good working condi¬ 
tion. This will require a balanced energy investment that promotes 
good management of our current assets, while retaining the flexi¬ 
bility to add capacity in critical areas. Today, Vermont has approxi¬ 
mately 14,000 miles of roadway, 32 [sic] miles of Interstate, and 
over 2,370 miles of toll-free State highways, and 11,210 miles of 
municipal roads. There are 16 public use airports and 10 State- 
owned airports—Burlington International Airport, the fourth busi¬ 
est airport in New England, with eight carriers and approximately 
900,000 passengers a year. 

So Mr. Chairman, I appreciate all the work you have done, and 
now we look forward to hearing the testimony. 

Senator Reid. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our first witness in this panel is Federal Highway Administrator 
Mary Peters. This is her third appearance this year before this sub¬ 
committee. I also want to express my appreciation for your coming 
to Nevada in February to join me in Reno. I’m sorry. The first 
hearing I want to express my appreciation was way back in Feb- 
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ruary when you just joined us in your Federal position. And then 
I want to express my appreciation to you for coming to Reno for 
the hearing that we had this past August. You made the hearing 
a real success. 

Our second witness will be Joseph Perkins, Commissioner of the 
Alaska Department of Transportation and Public Facilities. Com¬ 
missioner Perkins wins a prize for the longest trip, as you always 
do, to testify before this subcommittee. Thank you for traveling so 
far to join us. We look forward to your testimony about the Amer¬ 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials, 
AASHTO, and their bottom line report. 

Our third witness on the first panel will be JayEtta Hecker from 
the United States General Accounting Office. Ms. Hecker, thank 
you very much for being here. You, too, have appeared before this 
committee and subcommittee on a number of occasions. We appre¬ 
ciate the good work the GAO does in all fields, and especially in 
this area. We look forward to your work on the next transportation 
bill. 

You are all familiar with this little light. I know that Mary Pe¬ 
ters and JayEtta Hecker are familiar with it, but you, Joseph Per¬ 
kins, should be aware that there will be a yellow light come up 
when you have a minute and a red light when you are all through. 
We would ask you to stick with this as much as you can. We have 
a lot of things going on around here this time of year, but your tes¬ 
timony is extremely important. 

We will first hear from Mary Peters. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY E. PETERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FED¬ 
ERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

TRANSPORTATION 

Ms. Peters. Senator, thank you so much. Mr. Chairman, mem¬ 
bers of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to provide tes¬ 
timony on the state of our Nation’s highway and bridge infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

First of all, I want to apologize for the delay in providing the 
Conditions and Performance Report to the committee. The report 
is now in final clearance and I am able to share some of the re¬ 
port’s findings with you. A summary of the major findings of the 
report is attached to my written statement. 

The 2002 addition of the C&P Report will be the first to capture 
the effect of increased investment in transportation infrastructure 
under TEA-21 by all levels of government. Increased Federal fund¬ 
ing for highway capital investment through 2000 has been 
matched, and even exceeded, by increases in State and local invest¬ 
ments as well. These funds have been very well spent. 

Under TEA-21, States substantially increased their investment 
in system preservation projects, now reflected in the improvement 
in the overall physical condition of our Nation’s infrastructure. For 
example, the percent of highway mileage with acceptable ride qual¬ 
ity rose from 82.5 percent in 1993 to 86 percent in 2000. 

The 2002 report also documents the Nation’s continued improve¬ 
ment in the area of highway safety. I am pleased to report that 
highways have become safer even as travel on our Nation’s system 
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has sharply increased. The fatality rate per 100 million miles trav¬ 
eled has decreased from 3.3 in 1980 to 1.5 in 2000. From 1997 to 
2000, investment in system expansion grew more slowly, increasing 
20.8 percent, from $21.6 billion to $25.9 billion. Thus, despite his¬ 
toric investment in highway infrastructure and improved condi¬ 
tions on many roads and bridges, operational performance of the 
system, as determined by congestion, has steadily deteriorated. 

The heart of the Conditions and Performance Report is an anal¬ 
ysis of future investment requirements under different scenarios. 
The Cost to Improve Highways and Bridges scenario defines the 
upper limit of cost effective national investment based on engineer¬ 
ing and economic criteria. Essentially, it is an investment ceiling 
above which it would not be cost-beneficial to invest. This scenario 
implicitly assumes unlimited availability of funding and does not 
take into account competing investment options in the economy or 
even whether or not those additional investment options are avail¬ 
able at all. 

The Cost to Maintain Highways and Bridges scenario is designed 
to show the investment required to keep future indicators of condi¬ 
tions and performance at current levels. The current annual invest¬ 
ment level under the Cost to Improve Highways and Bridges sce¬ 
nario is projected to be $106.9 billion for 2001 through 2020. This 
is 65.3 percent higher than the $64.6 billion of total capital invest¬ 
ment by all levels of government in 2000. 

The average annual investment under the Cost to Maintain sce¬ 
nario for highways and bridges is projected to be $75.9 billion for 
2001 through 2020. That is a 17.5 percent increase over capital 
spending in 2000. 

If investments were to remain at 2000 levels, or anticipated lev¬ 
els for 2001 through 2003, it is projected that the recent trends ob¬ 
served in the condition and performance of the highways and 
bridges would continue. That is, conditions and safety performance 
would improve, but the operational performance of the highway 
system would further deteriorate. Average speeds would decline, 
the amount of delay experienced by drivers would increase, and 
congested periods on the Nation’s urban principal arterials would 
lengthen. Although improvement in bridge conditions would con¬ 
tinue, the aging of the Nation’s bridges, particularly on the Inter¬ 
state system, will present additional challenges to us all in the fu¬ 
ture. 

Since 1997, infrastructure investment at all levels of government 
has been more successful in addressing physical conditions than 
operating performance on the system. Therefore, the 2002 Condi¬ 
tions and Performance Report indicates that, while future funding 
continues to address system preservation needs, it would now be 
cost-beneficial to devote a larger share of any available future in¬ 
creases in highway capital investment to expanding the capacity of 
our system. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you again 
for the opportunity to testify today, and I look forward to working 
with you as we prepare for reauthorization of the surface transpor¬ 
tation programs. I would pleased to answer any questions you have 
at the appropriate time. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Reid. Mr. Perkins? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH PERKINS, COMMISSIONER, 

ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 

FACILITIES 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Joe Perkins, the Commissioner of the Alaska Department 
of Transportation, and chairman of AASHTO’s Standing Committee 
on Highways. On behalf of the 50-State Departments of Transpor¬ 
tation, I am here today to briefly summarize our recently com¬ 
pleted bottom line report. This report is a comprehensive assess¬ 
ment of the investments needed from 2004 to 2009 to improve or 
maintain our national transportation system. 

Our findings are as follows. An annual capital investment of $92 
billion for highways and bridges is necessary to maintain the condi¬ 
tion and performance of the system. $125.6 billion would be needed 
to improve their condition and performance. An annual capital in¬ 
vestment of $19 billion is required to maintain the condition and 
service performance of the Nation’s transit systems. And $44 billion 
would be needed to improve transit conditions and performance. 

To put these figures in perspective, U.S. highway investment 
from all levels of government—Federal, State and local, including 
maintenance capital and other expenditures—grew from $75 billion 
in 1990 to $128 billion in 2000, an increase of 71 percent. Of this 
total. States contributed 51.7 percent, local governments 24.3 per¬ 
cent, and the Federal Government 24 percent. 

Of the 2000 total dollars, $64 billion was capital investment. If 
capital investment over the next decade were to increase at the 
same rate as overall highway spending in the 1990’s, it would need 
to reach $110 billion by 2010. This tells me our forecast to $125 
billion is right on the money. 

Our assessment is based on data provided to the Federal High¬ 
way Administration by the States, considering 112,000 sample road 
segments, and on data provided to the Federal Transit Administra¬ 
tion by transit agencies. Our methodology is based on that of 
USDOT Conditions and Performance Reports. Several factors cre¬ 
ate the basis of our findings. First, repair backlog—over time, 
weather, wear and age take their toll on roads, bridges and transit 
facilities. The repairs, replacements and upgrades needed to bring 
the existing system up to standards have created huge backlogs in 
these areas. 

The good news is that because of the significant increase in fund¬ 
ing made possible through ISTEA and TEA-21, progress has been 
made. The 1999 bridge repair backlog of $87 billion has been re¬ 
duced to $52 billion today. Pavement conditions have improved on 
the Interstate, are holding their own in rural areas, but are dete¬ 
riorating in urban areas. So while close to 80 percent of the roads 
are rated fair to good, much remains to be done. 

The second factor is demand. The U.S. population grew by 100 
million over the last 40 years and is expected to grow by at least 
100 million over the next 40 years. Highway demand, measured 
through vehicles miles traveled, increased from 2.1 to 2.7 trillion 
over the last decade, and is expected to grow by another $600 mil¬ 
lion by 2010. Transit ridership has been growing at 3.5 percent for 
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the last 6 years. If that continues, transit ridership will double by 

2020. 

The challenges faced by my DOT in Alaska are somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from those in the lower 48, but are just as significant. Our 
roads face extreme weather and geological conditions requiring 
more frequent repair. We have a marine highway system served by 
one of the largest ocean-going ferry fleets in the Nation, a network 
of remote airfields, as well as Anchorage and Fairbanks Inter¬ 
national Airports, and of course the Alaska Railroad. We also have 
over 300 miles of our national highway system that is not paved. 
In contrast, we have a congestion problem in Anchorage. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope this comprehensive qualification of the 
Nation’s highway and transit needs contained in our bottom line 
report is helpful to you in determining future funding levels needed 
for TEA-21 authorization. 

Thank you for inviting me to make this presentation. 

Senator Reid. Ms. Hecker? 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA HECKER, DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 

INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Hecker. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich, 
Senator Jeffords. We are very pleased to be here today and speak 
on the report that we have done for you and you are releasing 
today on challenges confronting the Nation in dealing with the 
range of mobility needs for both surface transportation and for 
freight transportation. 

The focus of the work really is on a couple of areas. One was, 
what are the key challenges in maintaining mobility in these areas; 
and then from that, we addressed what are some of the key strate¬ 
gies for addressing these problems. 

I will briefly summarize the challenges and then spend most of 
the time on what we outlined as the key strategies. The challenge, 
as you have heard before, is preventing congestion from over¬ 
whelming the system. In fact, from the numbers you are hearing 
today, you can see there is widespread agreement that the chal¬ 
lenge is actually to keep it from deteriorating; that just doing that 
is actually an enormous challenge. 

So the data I am not going to review. It is unequivocal that we 
have got congestion. We also, though, have underutilized parts of 
the infrastructure, and that is an important thing that I will come 
back to. But there are peak periods, there are bottlenecks that are 
absolutely critical and that are continuing to play a key role. As 
you know, one of the key parts of our linkage of transportation in¬ 
vestments is promoting efficiency, and we have generated very im¬ 
portant benefits in logistics over the past decades, but in fact the 
congestion is beginning to deteriorate and we are not having those 
same potentials for improvement in the movement of goods and 
services. 

The other kind of challenges really relate to something you heard 
from Senator Byrd—underserved populations, rural populations, el¬ 
derly, which will be an increasing problem over the coming dec¬ 
ades. So there are real challenges that already exist and are likely 
to be even more severe in the future, of underserved populations. 
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In addition, another challenge that we outline in the report that 
is inherent in transportation is achieving a balance with the envi¬ 
ronment and social goals. Clearly, the transportation system pre¬ 
sents challenges to the environment and that balance is one of the 
critical challenges. 

The first of three strategies that we outline is basically, focus on 
the whole system, move away from modal stovepipes. The second 
is, get more attention and focus on the performance of the existing 
infrastructure, not just building new. And the third is identifying 
financing options and new sources of revenue. 

The first area, focusing on the entire system, rather than modes, 
builds on the concern that is a growing consensus that the modal 
funding mechanisms distort public decisionmaking. Particularly in 
the freight area, we are not getting the best investment, the best 
decisions. It is having to go forward only if there is CMAQ money 
or if there is NHS money, or if there is Border money, but there 
basically is an impediment for the best investment and the best de¬ 
cisionmaking in infrastructure and meeting mobility needs. 

The second is to tie Federal funding to defined outcomes, and re¬ 
late those to specific national interests and priorities. Again, that 
is an area that is not in the current system well enough. 

The third is to match or better align funding criteria with na¬ 
tional priorities. So that is the area of moving away from a pure 
modal focus and trying to get more intermodal integration in the 
way transportation is funded, and particularly focusing on both the 
freight side and the passenger side. We do a lot of work on Amtrak 
and the Amtrak relationship to highway investment, or to the es¬ 
sential air service. All of these programs have to be viewed in a co¬ 
herent, integrated way. 

The second point or strategy is probably the single most impor¬ 
tant one. It is, not relying on new construction; recognizing that in 
fact new construction cannot meet and match the mobility needs of 
the country. There is a limitation by available space, by public op¬ 
position, and clearly, by money. We have seen today, we have 
heard these numbers. There is no way that with our deficit situa¬ 
tion that these kinds of numbers can be brought to bear. So the im¬ 
portance of focusing on performance is that is where we get more 
out of the existing infrastructure. 

Focus on—I know you like specifics. Senator Reid—more focus on 
rehabilitation; more focus on improving traffic flow, incident man¬ 
agement, coordinating traffic signals, better and more consistent 
use of technology. One of the hardest ones, yet one of the most 
promising, is demand management, moving toward a system where 
fees more accurately capture the cost of use so that individuals, 
freight, and passengers are making better choices about their use 
of infrastructure. 

The third area I will just briefly mention, it is the area where 
you had the hearing last week, on focusing new sources of revenue. 
I think your realism. Senator Voinovich, was accurate. A lot of the 
notion of alternative financing, it is debt financing that ultimately 
still has to be repaid. The user principle is an important one. So 
as we look to new financing, new sources, recognize the importance 
of the user-pay principle for promoting efficiency in the use of our 
transportation infrastructure. 
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That concludes my statement. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions. 

Senator Reid. Thank you. 

What I would ask is unanimous consent that the three symposia 
that the full committee held and this subcommittee held, be in¬ 
cluded in the official record of this year’s hearing process in TEA- 
21 reauthorization. Hearing no objection, that is the order. 

[Transcripts of the symposia referenced by Senator Reid appear 
in Part II of the hearings of the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, S. Hrg. 107-668] 

Senator Reid. I also have a statement that I want made part of 
the record from Garth Dull. He represents—was formerly head of— 
the Nevada Department of Transportation and represents Safe 
Roads. I would ask that his statement be part of the record. 

[The referenced document follows:] 

Statement of Garth Dull, Nevada for Safe Roads 

Introduction 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Garth Dull and I am here today to rep¬ 
resent Nevada for Safe Roads, a highway safety coalition focused on keeping trucks 
from getting longer and heavier. Among the members of our coalition are the Ne¬ 
vada Conference of Police and Sheriffs, the Alliance for Retired Americans, and the 
AFL-CIO. Attached is a full membership list. 

I have both hands-on and policy experience with the issue of truck size and 
weight from my more than 30 years as a practicing highway engineer and senior 
policy official with the Nevada Department of Transportation. I served as Director 
of NDOT from 1986 until 1995, during which time I was responsible for the agency’s 
budget and oversaw the design, construction, and maintenance of over 5000 miles 
of roads and bridges. Truck size and weight directly impacts each. The heaviest 
trucks would tear up the pavements and reduce bridge life yet fail to pay their fair 
share of highway costs. 

I know that there are a number of proposals to allow trucks to get longer and 
heavier. Let me say right now: That would be a bad idea. Trucks are big enough. 
If you allow them to get any bigger, they will wreak havoc on our highway infra¬ 
structure and cause more fatal crashes. There is no question about that. 

Bigger Trucks Would Tear Up Our Roads and Bridges 

In my tenure at NDOT, like all DOTs, we designed roads and bridges to accommo¬ 
date projected heavy truck traffic. Most of Nevada’s bridges—70-80 percent, in 
fact—were built before 1975, meaning they were not built to accommodate the 
weight or number of trucks on the road today. NDOT completed a study in 1994 
showing that some of the heavy trucks using our roads today overstress our older 
simple span bridges by as much as 30 percent beyond their design parameters.^ 
While no one can quantify exactly what truck weight does to bridge life, we know 
that it does shorten it. Bridges are designed with a safety margin to ensure against 
bridge failure. Bigger trucks erode that margin, increasing the number of bridges 
that must be replaced, strengthened, or posted. 

About 15 percent of Nevada’s bridges are structurally deficient or functionally ob¬ 
solete, meaning they are in need of serious repair.^ There is an even worse backlog 
nationwide: Nearly 30 percent of bridges nationwide are structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete.® The US Department of Transportation found in its 2000 Com¬ 
prehensive Truck Size and Weight Study that allowing bigger trucks nationwide 
would only increase the number of bridges that must be upgraded. Longer combina¬ 
tion vehicles (LCVs)—long double and triple trailer trucks—would alone mean $319 
billion in additional bridge costs."* 

Heavier trucks also have the potential to decrease pavement life, particularly 
when weight is added without adding additional axles. The American Association 
of Highway Transportation Officials (AASHTO) determined in its 1950’s Road Test 


^Nevada Department f Transportation (NDOT), (Bridge Study), 1994. 

^USDOT’s National Bridge Inventory, 2000. 

®USDOT, 1999 Status Report on the Nation’s Hiahwavs, Bridges and Transit: Conditions and 
Performance, Report to Congress, p. 3—14. 

“USDOT Study, Vol. Ill, Table VI-2, p. VI-2. 
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that pavement damage increases exponentially with the weight of a truck. For ex¬ 
ample, one 80,000-pound five-eixle truck does the same road damage as 9,600 cars. 
A seven-axle triple does as much damage as more than 27,000 cars. In a number 
of States, five-axle trucks operate well above 80,000 pounds. A number of States 
allow five-axle trucks to operate above 80,000 pounds on the Interstate highways 
under claims of grandfather rights. 

The number of eixles a triple trailer truck has is directly related to the amount 
of pavement damage it causes. Some triple trailer trucks will operate with nine 
cixles, which is easier on pavements, but in Nevada, triples can run at 119,000 
pounds with only seven axles. Seven axles give the operators the greatest payload 
per axle. 

The Heaviest Trucks Fail To Pay Their Fair Share 

To add insult to injury, the heaviest trucks fail to pay their fair share of road 
costs. The 2000 Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study found that heavy trucks on 
the road today underpay their share of hiqhway costs nearly $1.9 billion.® Triple 
trailer trucks pay 70 percent of their costs through fuel taxes, long doubles pay 60 
percent, and 80,000-pound singles pay 80 percent. A single operating at 90,000 
pounds, as some proposals suggest, would pay only 60-60 percent of its costs.® 

NDOT found that Nevada’s motorists subsidized heavy trucks for 15 of the 19 
years between 1984 and 1998, when the agency completed its last highway cost allo¬ 
cation study. When I was Director of NDOT, I asked our State legislature to enact 
a cost recovery system. Between 1985 and 1989, the legislature enacted a tax struc¬ 
ture that required trucks to pay their fair share of highway costs. Unfortunately, 
the legislature repealed this system in 1989.'^ Since then, underpayments have got¬ 
ten consistently worse. In fact, heavy trucks underpaid by $335 million in the 1998- 
1999 biennium.® 

To simply maintain Nevada’s roads and bridges at the current level of service will 
take an additional $1.8 billion over the next 10 years.® Simply maintaining our na¬ 
tion’s roads and bridges will take $1.13 trillion over the next 20 years.Bigger 
trucks would only mean higher costs. 

Bigger Trucks Would Be More Dangerous 

As you know, the Federal Government has responsibility for setting maximum 
truck weight limits on the Interstate Highway System, and for regulating the meix- 
imum length and weight of LCVs pursuant to the 1991 LCV Freeze. Our highways 
are dangerous enough as it is. Nearly 3,500 large trucks were involved in crashes 
in Nevada in the year 2000.^1 Increasing the weight of the typical tractor-trailer 
and expanding the routes on which LCVs are allowed to operate would put everyday 
motorists in even more danger. 

In August of 2000, the US Department of Transportation completed its Com¬ 
prehensive Truck Size and Weight Study (US DOT Study). In this study, the US 
DOT found that LCVs are likely to have fatal accident involvement rates at least 
11 percent higher than today’s single tractor-trailers.^® 

There is good reason to believe that the fatal accident rate for LCVs could be 
much higher. Trucks with multiple trailers have extra “articulation points,” the 
points where the tractor and trailers hook up. These articulation points can add in¬ 
stability. One measure of stability is rearward amplification: After the tractor 
makes an evasive maneuver, a lateral force moves down the truck so that the rear 
trailer snaps back, much like creating a “crack-the-whip” effect. The US DOT Study 
found that on this measure of stability triples show more than 200 percent poorer 
performance than single tractor-trailers, 

Another problem with articulation points is trailer sway. In 1984, the California 
Department of Transportation (CalTrans) conducted its Longer Combination Vehi¬ 
cles Operational Test (CalTrans Operational Test), and found that the third trailer 


^Federal Highway Administration, Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study, 2000 Addendum 
(Federal HCAS), unpublished Table 3: Federal Over and Underpayment by 20 Vehicle Classes. 

^Federal HCAS, unpublished Table VI—5: Federal Equity Ratios for Selected Vehicle Classes 
Based on Registered Weights. 

'^NDOT, 1999 Highway Cost Allocation Study (Nevada HCAS), p. 8. 
sNevada HCAS, Table 17, pp. 31 & 37. 

®NDOT, (Report), August 2000. 

:^®USDOT’s Status Report, Exhibit 7-1, p. 7-5. 

:^iNDOT, 2000 Nevada Traffic Crashes (NDOT Crash Report), p. 23. 

:^®US Department of Transportation, Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study (US DOT 
Study), August 2000, Volume III: Scenario Analysis, p. VIII—5. 

“USDOT Study, Vol. Ill, Figure VIII-11, p. Vni-12. 
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on a triple trailer truck swayed constantly from side-to-side from four-to-six inches 
to as much as three-to-four feet, even on a straight road on a windless day.^"* 

Because they are so big and so slow, LCVs have difficulty maintaining speed on 
upgrades, creating serious safety risks. During the CalTrans Operational Test, tri¬ 
ples and long doubles on 3 percent to 4 percent ^ades achieved speeds that were 
15mph to 22mph slower than the mean speed for single trailer trucks.Slow trucks 
and fast cars are a dangerous combination. According to a 1981 University of Texas 
study, a speed differential of 15 mph increases accident risk nine times. 

Heavier single trailer trucks would also be more dangerous. Heavier single trac¬ 
tor-trailers will tend to have a higher center of gravity. Raising the center of gravity 
increases the risk of dangerous rollovers.^'^ In Nevada, 115 large trucks were in¬ 
volved in rollover crashes in the year 2000.1® I recently passed the scene of a roll¬ 
over crash in the “Spaghetti Bowl,” where 1-80 and 1580 meet in Reno. A truck took 
a curve a little too fast and rolled over, backing up traffic for miles. 

Increasing truck weight is also likely to lead to brake maintenance problems. 
Roadside inspections continually show that brake adjustment levels are a serious 
issue. The Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance found during its Roadcheck 2000 that 
almost 30 percent of the vehicles inspected had brakes far enough out of adjustment 
to be taken out of service, i® Heavier singles often have an extra axle at the rear 
of the truck to prevent additional pavement damage, and on that axle are two addi¬ 
tional brakes. The US DOT expressed specific concern about the ability to maintain 
those extra brakes.®® When brakes are out of adjustment, trucks can take substan¬ 
tially longer to stop. In one study, an 80,000-pound truck took 300 feet—the length 
of a football field—to come to a complete stop from 60mph on a dry road. When that 
truck’s brakes were put out of adjustment to the level at which a law enforcement 
officer would take the truck out of service, the truck took 450 feet to come to a com¬ 
plete stop.®i 

Heavier weights also cause more severe accidents. According to the University of 
Michigan Transportation Research Institute (UMTRI), “The general point is that the 
energy to be dissipated in a collision, and hence the damage done, increases with 
weight, and that the probability of injury increases with increasing disparity of 
weights in two-vehicle collisions.®® This is simple physics: Force equals mass times 
velocity. When you increase the mass—in this case, the weight of the truck—you 
increase the force, or the severity of the crash. 

Finally, longer single trailer trucks also pose a safety hazard. Longer trucks take 
longer to pass and to be passed by other vehicles on a two-lane road.®® Longer trail¬ 
ers also “swing out” into adjacent traffic lanes after the truck’s tractor has com¬ 
pleted its turn. This off-tracking can take up to more than half the width of the on¬ 
coming traffic lane. Motorists can be caught unaware by the unexpected swingout 
and be hit by the extra-long trailer.®"*^ 

The Transportation Research Board’s Recent Report is Faulty 

In Special Report 267, issued this past May, the Transportation Research Board 
(TRB) recommended creating a new Federal bureaucracy to oversee truck size and 
weight regulation, in particular permit programs and pilot projects that would put 
bigger trucks on our roads now and test their impacts later. This report is based 
neither on sound analysis nor on sound public policy. The TRB conducted no new 
research and presented no significant new findings on the safety and infrastructure 
impacts of longer and heavier trucks. In fact, they ignored or attempted to discount 
the many studies that show that bigger trucks would be more dangerous and would 
have a negative impact on roads and bridges. 


^‘^California Department of Transportation, Longer Combination Vehicles Operational Test 
fCalTrans Operational Test), 1984, video narrative accompanying the written report. 

i®CalTrans Operational Test, Fig. 9, p. 41. 

^®University of Texas Center for Transportation Research, An Assessment of Changes in 
Truck Dimensions on Highwav Geometric Design Principles and Practices, 1981. 

"US DOT Study, Vol. Ill, p. VIII-8. 

^®NDOT Crash Report, p. 26. 

^®Commercial Vehicle Safety Alliance, Final Report on Roadcheck 2000, Appendix A. 

®<>USDOT Study, Vol. Ill, p. VIII-11. 

®iRichard Radlinski of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, “Braking Per¬ 
formance of Heavy U.S. Vehicles,” Society of Automotive Engineers Technical Paper Series, 
International Congress and Exposition, Detroit, MI, February 23—27, 1987, Figures 9 & 16, pp. 
8 & 12 . 

®®USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Papers 1 & 2: Vehicle Characteristics Affecting Safety, 
prepared by the University of Michigan Transportation Research Institute, 1995, p. 38. 

23USDOT Study, Vol. HI, p. VIH-11. 

24USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Paper 5: Roadway Geometry, prepared hy the Battelle 
Team, 1995, Fig. 1, p. 4. 
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Take the issue of safety. The TRB declares that there is a “substantial prob¬ 
ability” that the safety effects of bigger trucks—or, in plain English, the dangers of 
increasing truck size and weight—would be large. But the TRB says that it “hopes” 
that the changes would contribute to safety.^® 

The TRB cites the US DOT’s Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study as well 
as a 1991 Association of American Railroads (AAR) report on the safety of multi¬ 
trailer trucks. ’The US DOT found that multi-trailer trucks had an overall fatal 
crash involvement rate 11 percent higher than single trailer trucks after correcting 
for travel distribution differences by highway type. The AAR study found that multi¬ 
trailer trucks had an even higher fatal accident rate—66 percent higher than single 
"ti'&iloi* "tmclcs 

The TRB says that the US DOT’s findings “contradict” the AAR’s findings, but 
the two studies support each other: they both found higher crash involvement rates 
for multi-trailer trucks. Because the studies were 9 years apart and used different 
analysis periods, it is reasonable to expect some variation in crash involvement ra¬ 
tios. Also, travel data for multi-trailer trucks suffers from fairly high uncertainty 
rates that result in large variations year-to-year in apparent fatality involvement 
rates. Either fatal crash rate—11 percent or 66 percent—or something in-between— 
is completely unacceptable. 

As to bridges, the US DOT Study also concluded that there would be enormous 
additional bridge costs from the nationwide operation of LCVs and heavier singles. 
The US DOT based its analysis on a presumption that the Federal and State gov¬ 
ernments would spend the resources necessary to prevent bridges from collapsing 
or failing. As I said earlier, it found that with nationwide operations of LCVs, the 
total costs of reconstructing bridges would be $53 billion, with an additional $266 
billion in costs borne by highway users in extra fuel and lost productivity. 

The TRB criticizes the US DOT’s methodology for overestimating bridge costs be¬ 
cause the DOT assumed that all affected bridges would need to be replaced. At the 
same time, the TRB said that the DOT underestimated bridge fatigue and the need 
to make future bridges stronger to accommodate the heavier trucks. Yet they say 
that the correct analysis has yet to be conducted, meaning they do not know what 
the bridge costs will be.^® 

As I said earlier, nearly 30 percent of our nation’s bridges are structurally defi¬ 
cient or functionally obsolete. There is an obvious backlog on maintenance and a 
shortage of funding. Yet the TRB is proposing testing these trucks on our highways. 

We have had LCVs in Nevada for 30 years. Nobody has said that we have not 
learned enough about them and certainly no one wants more of them. 

Congress Should Retain Jurisdiction Over Truck Size and Weight on the Federal 
System Proponents of bigger trucks have asked for a “State option” plan whereby 
the States would be able to set their own truck size and weight limits on the most 
important part of the Federal system: the Interstate highways. But any law regard¬ 
ing the national transportation system should have national oversight. 

In a previous authorization debate, some suggested that Congress devolve power 
to the States to create their own highway design standards. Some joked that we 
could have green signs in Nevada and yellow signs in Wyoming, but more impor¬ 
tantly Congress realized that there must be basic uniformity on the Federal Aid sys¬ 
tem. That is why the Federal Government sets design, maintenance and construc¬ 
tion criteria for the Federal Aid Highway System. Truck size and weight should be 
no exception. 

If the States were allowed to set their own limits, those with higher limits would 
place tremendous pressure on States with lower limits to allow bigger trucks to re¬ 
main economically competitive. A number of Governors and State DOT directors 
have already rejected the State option approach for this reason. When Federal High¬ 
way Administrator Mary Peters was Arizona’s DOT Director, she wrote a letter to 
her Washington representatives opposing bigger trucks. In her words, while pro¬ 
ponents of bigger trucks “argue that expanding the truck weight limit would be at 
a State’s discretion, Arizona could not realistically exclude larger trucks from com¬ 
merce here if all of the States surrounding Arizona opt for the higher limits. Regula¬ 
tion of interstate commerce is clearly one of the areas reserved by the Constitution 
to the Congress. 


^^Transportation Research Board, Regulation of Weights, Lengths, and Widths of Commercial 
Motor Vehicles {TRB Report), Special Report 267, May 16, 2002, p. 3—21. 

2®TRB Report, pp. 2.21-2.23. 

2'^Other State officials who have written letters (of which I am aware) are the Secretaries of 
the Florida Department of Transportation and the New Mexico State Highway and Transpor¬ 
tation Department; the Illinois Secretary of State; and the Governors of Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nevada and Rhode Island. 
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What’s more, “State option” is the reason there are 50 different sets of truck size 
and weight limits on the Interstate System. Before Congress set the current size 
and weight limits on single trailer trucks and twin 28-foot “short” doubles in 1982, 
the States had jurisdiction and local pressures dictated the various limits. The 
trucking industry played the States off one another to get higher limits. When three 
States held out, the trucking industry claimed they were hurting productivity and 
asked Congress to force those States to raise their limits.^® 

For these same reasons, the western States should not be “carved out” of the Fed¬ 
eral picture as some proponents of bigger trucks suggest. The West does have wide- 
open spaces and a greater distance between communities, but we also have many 
mountainous areas that make heavy truck operations treacherous. Truck operators 
do not always upgrade their engines to accommodate extra weight, and for that rea¬ 
son triple trailer trucks are often the slowest trucks on the road. Driving up steep 
grades, that power-to-weight ratio becomes even worse. The CalTrans Operational 
Test proved this point. CalTrans drove a triple trailer truck up the Grapevine, a 
6 percent grade pass on 1-5. The triple was the slowest truck on the road and 
blocked traffic in the right lane. The lighter trucks passed the triple in the two 
lanes to the left, leaving only one lane for cars.^® 

Driving down steep grades can also mean serious braking problems. According to 
UMTRI, “Given that the pounds of brake mass to pounds of vehicle mass is limited 
for trucks, there is a greater tendency for truck brakes to overheat than there is 
for car brakes.®® In other words, a truck’s brakes can overheat when in constant use 
going down a hill. When that happens, the brakes fail to work properly, particularly 
when brakes are out of adjustment which, as I noted earlier, they often are.®^ That 
is why we build truck escape ramps. 

Finally, a recent AAR study found that bigger trucks would result in 1,000 addi¬ 
tional LCVs each day on 1-15 from Chicago to Los Angeles. That is a tremendous 
amount of truck traffic. 

The Safe Highways and Infrastructure Preservation Act 

I am here today to ask you to reject any increases in truck size and weight. But 
I also ask you to take it one step further. There are loopholes in the current law 
that allow trucks to get longer and heavier, and weights on the National Highway 
System (NHS) are being ratcheted up. “The Safe Highways and Infrastructure Pres¬ 
ervation Act”, which has been introduced in the House of Representatives, would 
put a stop to these backdoor increases. The bill would establish common sense truck 
size and weight limits on the National Highway System and close loopholes in the 
law that allow longer and heavier trucks. I urge you to support a similar measure 
in the Senate. 

This is what the bill would do: 

1. The bill would freeze all current trailer lengths on the NHS 

Trucks have been getting longer. There is no Federal trailer length maximum, 
only a minimum of 48 feet. The standard trailer length has increased over time from 
25 feet in 1946 to 53 feet today. Eleven States allow trailers 57 feet or longer to 
operate regularly, with more than half of these having legalized the extra long trail¬ 
ers since 1990.®® H.R. 3132 would freeze all current trailer lengths on the National 
Highway System. 

2. The bill would freeze all overweight permitting practices 

Trucks have been getting heavier on our Interstate highways. Truck operators are 
applying for—and getting—more “multiple trip divisible load” permits to run well 
over the Federal legal limit. States that issue these permits claim grandfather 
rights to allow trucks to operate over the Federal legal limit. H.R. 3132 would freeze 
all overweight permitting practices. 


®®Oral statement of Edward V. Kiley, Senior Vice President, American Trucking Associations 
before the Committee on Public Works and Transportation, US House of Representatives, May 
4, 1982. 

2®CalTrans Operational Test, video narrative accompanying the written report. 

®®USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Papers 1 & 2, p. 13. 

®iRadlinski for NHTSA, pp. 11-12. 

®®The 11 States and their year of legalization are Oklahoma (1983), Wyoming (1984), Lou¬ 
isiana (1985), New Mexico (1986), Texas (1989), Colorado (1990), Kansas (1991), Arizona (1991), 
Florida (1992), Mississippi (1993) and Alabama (1993). 
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3. The bill would extend the Federal Interstate weight limits to the entire National 

Highway System, grandfathering in higher weights. The bill would also extend 
the LCV Freeze to the entire NHS Trucks have also been getting heavier on the 
non-Interstate portions of the NHS 

Federal truck weight limits, including the LCV Freeze established by ISTEA in 
1991, are limited to the 44,000-mile Interstate Highway System. By contrast. State 
weight limits apply to the more than 156,000 miles of NHS. 

In June of 2001, Ohio raised the allowable tandem eixle weight on NHS routes 
from the Federal limit of 34,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds. Georgia raised the allow¬ 
able tandem eixle weight on NHS routes from 37,340 pounds to 40,680 pounds 3 
years ago. 

If NHS weights continue to rise across the country. Congress will be faced with 
similar pushes for heavier Interstate weight limits. 

4. The bill would address illegal overweight operations 

About 10-20 percent of trucks are operating illegally overweight.^® The US DOT 
says that a truck operator who runs at 10,000 pounds over the Federal legal limit 
for 1 year will earn an extra $26,000.That is a huge profit incentive, especially 
when fines across the country often do not even cover the cost of filing the paper¬ 
work for the citation, let along acting as any sort of deterrent.®® H.R. 3132 would 
direct the US DOT to establish a model fine system. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to keep trucks from becoming bigger 
and more dangerous. I ask that you support this measure. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today. I am happy to answer any of your 
questions. 


NEVADA FOR SAFE ROADS 
State and Regional Organizations 

Nevada Conference of Police & Sheriffs (NCOPS) Nevada State AFL-CIO 
Nevada Alliance for Retired Americans (NARA) 

Nevada Parent Teacher Association (PTA) 

Peace Officers Research Association of Nevada (PORAN) Southern Nevada Council 
UAW Retirees Southern Nevada Fire Chiefs Association Southern Nevada Fire Pre¬ 
vention Association 

Local Organizations 

Clark County Chapter 4530 NARA Clark County Commission 

Las Vegas Police Protective Association Reno Police Protective Association Repub¬ 
lican Women of Reno Teamsters Local 533 
Teamsters Local 631 

Washoe County Commission Washoe County Medical Society 

Community Leaders 

Andy Anderson, President, NCOPS 

Charlie Cox, President UAW Local 2162, Sparks 

Garth Dull, former DOT Director 

Jane Feldman, Conservation Chair, Southern Nevada Group of the Sierra Club 
Clarence Fend, AARP 

The Honorable Bob Ferraro, city of Boulder City 

Robert “Bob” Forbuss, Vice Chair, Las Vegas Convention & Visitors Authority Dario 

Herrera, Chairman, Clark County Commission 

The Honorable Charles Horne, city of Mesquite 

Jim Hulse, retired Professor of History 

Wayne R. King, Teamsters Construction Division 


3^USDOT Study, Phase 1, Working Paper 10: Enforcement, prepared by the Battelle Team, 
1995, pp. 2-3 and Transportation Research Board, Special Report 225, Truck Weight Limits: 
Issues and Options, National Academy of Sciences, 1990, p. 141. 

3‘^Church and Mergel, Effectiveness of Violator Penalties in Compelling Compliance with 
State Truck Weight Limits, prepared for the US DOT, September 2000, p. 12. 

^®See Church and Mergel, pp. 19 & 20 for a list of first offense fines by State. In the contig¬ 
uous States, the lowest fine for a 10,000-pound illegal overload is $55 in Delaware; the highest 
is $2,625 in South Dakota. 
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Helen Klatt, PhD, Past President, Nevada Federation of Republican Women Cheryl 
Lau, former Secretary of State 

Stan Olsen, Government Liaison, Las Vegas Metropolitan Police Bette Renwick, 
President, Republican Women of Henderson Ken Riddle, President, Southern Ne¬ 
vada Fire Chiefs Association Danny Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 
Linda Wilcock, President-Elect, Greater Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Senator Reid. Senator Jeffords, would you ask the first round of 
questions? We will have 5 minutes, just like the witnesses. If you 
want to go again, we can have you do that. Chairman Jeffords? 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Peters, I have a few questions for you. What avenues can 
Congress take to ensure the performance of the system does not 
continue to degrade? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, I believe the way we can do that is 
to continue to have performance measures, as Ms. Hecker indi¬ 
cated. We need to have performance measures such as the pave¬ 
ment condition, the bridge condition, and monitor those to ensure 
that investments are made; that we are getting the best life out of 
our transportation assets. 

Senator Jeffords. One of the key features of our transportation 
program is its flexibility. Under TEA-21, a State can move funds 
from program to program. This feature enjoys universal support. I 
wonder, however, if we should be concerned about flexing money 
out of the bridge or Interstate maintenance program. How can we 
be sure that our national interest in asset management is ade¬ 
quately addressed, while preserving the flexibility provisions under 
the law? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, again I think what we need to do is 
establish metrics where we are spending the money and meeting 
certain performance measures, and ensuring that States are doing 
that before we are transferring money out. As you know, we are 
fans at the Department of this flexibility provision as well, but we 
need to balance that, of course, with the performance of the system. 

Our preference is to work with States in establishing those per¬ 
formance measures and with the AASHTO community so that we 
all agree together how we can best get the longest useful life out 
of our transportation assets. 

Senator Jeffords. The Interstate system is vital to the economy. 
It moves a majority of the traffic in our country. What level of in¬ 
vestment is needed to ensure that this vital network is free of 
major problems? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, we did look at the specific level of 
investment in our Interstate highways, and in fact some of the best 
pavement conditions and best bridge conditions, as indicated ear¬ 
lier, do exist on our Interstate highway systems today, which again 
is appropriate because those systems do carry the majority of the 
travel. 

In looking specifically at those systems, I think we have to con¬ 
tinue to focus both on how we are building, and on how we are 
maintaining and operating them to ensure that we are getting the 
maximum useful life out of them. Just for example, if we look at 
our pavement condition in the year 2000, overall pavement condi¬ 
tion, it is about 86 percent, meaning the pavement with acceptable 
ride quality. On the Interstate system, it is nearly 97 percent, so 
continuing that type of focus is important in the future. 
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Senator Jeffords. Mr. Perkins, how is AASHTO’s strategic high¬ 
way safety plan different from previous safety related efforts and 
programs? 

Mr. Perkins. Our safety plan actually is taking a look at some 
20-plus activities. We are trying to put everything together, which 
includes the driver, the vehicle, all aspects of safety. This will re¬ 
sult in also looking to see what kind of safety measures we can 
take, such as widening, such as different kinds of intersections and 
so on that we can huild to meet these safety things. It is much 
more comprehensive program. Senator. 

Senator Jeffords. Ms. Hecker, how would you assess the quality 
of the data that is used by FHWA in the development of the Condi¬ 
tions and Performance Report? What can be done to improve the 
quality of future FHWA Conditions and Performance Reports? 

Ms. Hecker. We have reviewed them in the past, and in fact 
have positive observations, both on the methodology and the qual¬ 
ity of the data. I think the improvement goes to my point, though, 
about the strategies for improving the performance—those bottom 
line numbers, because they are so large and so beyond the existing 
resources or readily imaginable new resources. It is really, how do 
we get more for the money; how can we actually enhance the per¬ 
formance and do that, not with these numbers for new construc¬ 
tion, but through less capital-intensive means that improve the 
performance of the system. 

Senator Jeffords. We have heard a lot in previous hearings 
about the growing congestion overtaking our metropolitan areas. I 
see congestion even in my travels between Rutland and Burlington, 
Vermont. Is congestion a growing concern in the rural portions as 
well? 

Ms. Hecker. Yes. We have recently completed a study of the 
Interstate, and while congestion was more serious in the urban 
areas, we saw substantial agreement among States that congestion 
was an emerging problem in rural areas as well. Part of this is 
really the interface of freight and passenger traffic. That is where 
you get a lot of these bottlenecks where it may not be a heavily 
populated area, but if you combine peak times with movements of 
freight traffic through the area at those same times, then it is 
going to create congestion. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. Senator Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. Ms. Peters, you talked about the increased 
congestion in urban areas. That has been a perplexing problem for 
this committee for as long as I have been here. What are your sug¬ 
gestions in terms of dealing with that? It gets into the environ¬ 
mental concerns and others, but we just, as you mention, I think, 
in your testimony, it is getting worse all the time. We are seeing 
more and more people sitting in their automobiles for hours in 
some cases trying to get home or go to work—usually it is going 
home. What are your ideas? 

Ms. Peters. I don’t know. Senator. I spent literally two full 
hours trying to travel 13 miles in this region 1 day last week, so 
I think—and I was trying to get to work that day—so it is a prob¬ 
lem both going to work and coming home from work. But I think 
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there are a variety of strategies we can employ. One of the things 
that really concerns us in looking at this edition of the Conditions 
and Performance Report, as was mentioned earlier, is congestion is 
no longer just a big city issue. Congestion in cities of 500,000 popu¬ 
lation or less has increased 217 percent from 1987 to 2000. So in 
answer to your question, sir, we believe that there are a variety of 
tactics that we can use—first of all, bringing as much as we can 
to the table in terms of investment, so that we have investment 
choices and we can make those investments; as was mentioned by 
GAO, operating the system more efficiently, using technology or 
what is known as intelligent transportation systems to increase the 
through-put of the systems; maintaining those systems so that we 
have the highest performance of those systems, as was mentioned, 
is another tool that we can use as well. 

And, using the practices once we have decided to build a section 
of highway or freeway or expand that section of highway or free¬ 
way, of getting that done as quickly as and as efficiently as pos¬ 
sible so that we have that portion of the transportation system 
available for use, is important. 

All of these tools can be used to deal with this issue of conges¬ 
tion. I do believe, though, we still do need to strategically add ca¬ 
pacity. In areas such as Senator Reid’s State in the Las Vegas 
area, with the growth that they are seeing, it simply is not possible 
to deal with it, even using the methods that I have described. 

Senator VOINOVICH. One of the things that I am hoping this com¬ 
mittee can get done before we get into the final phase of this legis¬ 
lation is to get the 1309 provisions taken care of We have been 
waiting years to get regulations out of the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation going forward with those streamlined provisions of the legis¬ 
lation, recognizing the environmental concerns that we have. What 
are the chances of us getting something back that we can move on 
rapidly to get that out of the way? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, I think that the President’s executive order 
which was issued the week before last was our effort both at with¬ 
drawing the existing regulations which were very controversial on 
both sides of the aisle, and moving forward with something that we 
believe will help us fulfill the tenets of section 1309 and get trans¬ 
portation projects moved through much more efficiently and effec¬ 
tively. 

Within the context of the reauthorization proposal which the Ad¬ 
ministration would hope to bring forward early next year, we may 
have other suggestions, but we do believe that the President’s exec¬ 
utive order will help us get these projects moving without sacri¬ 
ficing environmental concerns. 

Senator VOINOVICH. When you are entertaining highway projects, 
do you give consideration at all to the negative impact those 
projects might have on the traveling public? By that I mean, I will 
never forget when the State of Ohio contemplated putting a third 
lane on 1-71. The original proposal was that we were going to shut 
it down to one lane. I just thought it was incredible, and they said, 
well, it’s a way to save money. And I said, I can just see people 
traveling on 1-71 in one lane and what it would do to the inconven¬ 
ience to the public and the congestion and the use of gasoline, let 
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alone the stress on the individuals driving the automobiles, and 
their families. 

Do you take that into consideration when you get some of these 
proposals back from the States on how they are going to go forward 
with a project? 

Ms. Peters. Senator, we do, and are working very actively with 
the AASHTO community, and in particular the committee that is 
chaired by Director Perkins here, the Standing Committee on High¬ 
ways. We are looking at methods of constructing projects that are 
less detrimental to the traveling public, using tools such as design- 
build and lane rental incentives, we can keep more of the roadway 
section open and serving the public during construction periods 
than we have in the past. I think that is an area that is ripe for 
more improvement and we look forward to working with you and 
with members of the AASHTO community on making those im¬ 
provements. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. I know that we had a project in the Cleve¬ 
land area, and I think it may have been the first or second dual¬ 
dual highway system where you have the main road and then you 
can get off on kind of like a speedway—not a speedway, but it is 
less traffic. It is just amazing what a difference that has made. And 
that was insisted on because we needed to put an exit onto 271 
Interstate highway, and that would have kind of shut the highway 
down. So somebody in Washington said, let’s give consideration to 
putting in another roadway that we can keep going, and it has 
turned into this dual-dual. It has just been amazing what it has 
done to reduce congestion in the area. 

The other thing I will never forget is that we had to raise our 
Ohio Turnpike—it had two lanes, and we increased the fees on the 
turnpike and went to a third lane. I do now know whether you 
have gone from a highway where you have gone from two lanes to 
three lanes, but it is just amazing how it has relieved some of the 
congestion and reduced the number of traffic fatalities that we 
have had there. But you do take those things into consideration? 

Ms. Peters. We do, sir. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Because a lot of them cost money, but you 
have to weigh that versus some of the other things that are avail¬ 
able. 

Ms. Peters. That is correct. 

Senator Reid. The only good news that I have heard this morn¬ 
ing is from you, Ms. Hecker, and that is we have to try something 
new in this new highway bill, and that is really hard to do—to 
break our old legislative habits. Our legislative habit in the past 
has been just more roads, more highways. We don’t have money to 
do that, so we are going to have to come up with something new. 
So what did you call it? Demand management? What was the 
term? 

Ms. Hecker. Demand management has many aspects to it, but 
basically right now we are managing demand with congestion, that 
the excess of demand over supply is evidenced by people waiting 
in line and by the unreliability of trips. 

Senator Reid. This is really kind of a scary time to have this bill 
facing us. We know we do not have the money that we need. Some 
are talking about increasing gas taxes to try to meet the needs that 
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we have. There are lots of interesting proposals, but I do not think 
there is—I ask you this, Ms. Peters. Your proposal includes funding 
levels that are high enough to ensure both conditions and perform¬ 
ance. I do not see how that is going to improve. You know, we are 
limited in money. So as I have heard here today, the best we can 
do is manage what we have and not look forward to a lot of im¬ 
provement. Is that a fair statement? 

Ms. Peters. Mr. Chairman, Senator Reid, the report, the Condi¬ 
tions and Performance Report is intended to be an objective anal¬ 
ysis of long-term needs only, and it does not get into some of the 
policy issues. But if I could go away from that report, I think Ms. 
Hecker is exactly right in terms of what we need to do in the future 
and look at managing our system as a whole. In the past, I believe 
that we as an industry have been too supply side focused, and we 
really need to look at the demand side and determine what are the 
ways that we can meet demand. One of the ways is to reduce that 
demand. Other ways are to strategically add capacity, get more out 
of the system that we have today. Those are the types of conversa¬ 
tions that we look forward to having with you as the Administra¬ 
tion develops a reauthorization proposal. 

Senator Reid. Ms. Hecker, you mentioned freight and pas¬ 
senger—the problems it causes. We have been trying for 5 years. 
We have approved Amtrak route from L.A. to Las Vegas. We have 
been trying for all those years to get that done. It would not seem 
like a real big deal. The tracks are already there. But the main 
problem is the freight and passengers. The passengers always take 
second-fiddle to freight. As a result of that, a ride from L.A. to Las 
Vegas should take 4 hours or thereabouts. I mean, they are saying 
it could take 8 or 9 hours. Well, it defeats the whole purpose of 
what we are trying to accomplish is to alleviate some of the prob¬ 
lems we have on 1-15, which is just a jam-packed highway system. 

So I think we are going to have to put our heads together, all 
of us—^AASHTO, Federal Highway Administration, see what we 
can get from the experts at GAO, as noticed, and look at this high¬ 
way bill as a time for doing something different to alleviate the 
transportation problems of this country. Because as much as we 
all, and as Senator Byrd talked, we need more lanes and things 
that we have done in the past. We are going to have to come up 
with novel new ways with a limited amount of resources to try to 
alleviate the traffic that we have. Because as Senator Voinovich, 
the one thing you did not mention. Senator Voinovich, with your 
example of reducing the lanes from two to one while they put in 
a third lane, is what it does to people’s businesses; what it does to 
commerce. Somebody is paying for those trucks that are stuck in 
traffic. Somebody is paying for those people who are trying to get 
to work and can’t, or have another appointment someplace else. It 
just increases everyone’s cost of doing business. That is one of the 
problems we have with these jam-packed highways. 

I have a number of questions that I would submit to the wit¬ 
nesses in writing. I have several questions for you, Ms. Peters. I 
have questions for all three of you that I would like you to an¬ 
swer—the same question. And for you, Mr. Perkins, we have a 
number of questions that we need to ask, not the least of which is, 
we have some mega-projects coming up in this highway bill. Ques- 
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tion: What are these mega-projects like the Wilson Bridge out 
here—what does that do to overall highway funding? It is obvious, 
the answer is it hurts it very badly. And then for you, Ms. Hecker, 
I have a number of questions that I need to submit to you. 

Thank you all very much for being here. I would ask that these 
questions that we submit to you, if you could get the answers back 
in a couple of weeks, that would be a big help to us. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Mr. Chairman, I also have some questions 
that I would like to submit. 

Senator Reid. Yes, that would be certainly appropriate. 

The third panel is the Honorable Gordon Proctor, who is the Di¬ 
rector of the Ohio Department of Transportation. I don’t know how 
he got on the witness list, but he is on it. We have Thomas L. Jack- 
son, President-elect of the American Society of Civil Engineers. We 
have Dr. William Buechner, Vice President, Economics and Re¬ 
search, American Road and Transportation Builders Association. 

We would ask you all to take your places here. You know what 
the rules are. We will first hear from Director Proctor, the State 
of Ohio. They are expecting you to do very, very well because Sen¬ 
ator Voinovich has highly recommended you. So we have great ex¬ 
pectations. 

Mr. Proctor. I will try to fulfill his expectations, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON PROCTOR, DIRECTOR, OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Proctor. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Gordon Proctor, Director of the Ohio Department of Transpor¬ 
tation. I very much appreciate this opportunity to testify, and we 
very much appreciate the assistance of Senator Voinovich. His 
leadership on transportation in Ohio is very much appreciated. 

As you shape the next transportation act, I ask that you focus 
on the tremendous need to rebuild, reconstruct and rejuvenate the 
Interstate highway system. This system will reach its 50th anni¬ 
versary in 2006, mid-way through the next act. The Interstate 
highway system has served us well and today plays a vital and ir¬ 
replaceable role in our transportation system. At the same time, 
the system is aging, stressed and sorely in need of additional in¬ 
vestment to ensure the safety, adequacy and competitiveness of our 
Nation’s transportation system. 

When we put this system in context, it represents only 1.2 per¬ 
cent of the public road miles in the United States, but it carries 
24 percent of all traffic and an estimated 80 percent of all truck 
freight. Traffic volumes on the Interstate have risen 41 percent in 
the past 10 years, and truck volumes have grown by even more. 

The advent of computerized inventory systems, combined with 
the ease and access of the Interstate highway network, led to the 
creation of just-in-time inventory. This strategy played a large role 
in dropping the Nation’s cost of logistics from 16 percent of the 
gross domestic product in 1978 to only 10 percent of the gross do¬ 
mestic product today. That means that a substantial portion of 
America’s rise in productivity in the past 20 years has been attrib¬ 
utable to our Interstate highway system. As Governor Taft has 
said, the Interstates are the conveyor belt for America’s just-in- 
time economy. 
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However, we are experiencing very troubling trends in Ohio and 
across the country. Ohio is a good microcosm because our Inter¬ 
state highway system is America’s fourth largest and we estimate 
it carries the third greatest value of truck freight. I mention it not 
because it is unique, but because it is so typical. In the past 25 
years in Ohio, we have experienced an 89 percent increase in truck 
volumes. Routinely every day in Ohio, truck volumes on our major 
Interstate highways approach 20,000 trucks a day. We estimate 
truck volumes will grow by approximately 60 percent over the next 
20 years, and some estimate that the growth will he even higher. 

That means within 20 years, 30,000 trucks a day will he the 
norm on the Interstates in Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton and Youngstown. Those routes used to 
be our safest and most reliable routes, but now severe congestion, 
outdated interchanges, poor geometries, and tremendous volumes 
have turned nearly every Interstate route in Ohio and in Ohio cit¬ 
ies into a high congestion, high accident bottleneck. 1-75 in Toledo 
carries 19,000 trucks a day. It is 43 percent over capacity and it 
has 100 accidents per mile, per year. On 1-75 in Cincinnati, we 
have 184,000 vehicles, 14,000 trucks and an average of 80 acci¬ 
dents per mile, per year. 

Our most congested location in Ohio is the overlap of Interstate 
70 and 71 in Columbus, which is the literal and figurative cross¬ 
roads of Ohio. Volumes are 114 percent over capacity and we aver¬ 
age 274 accidents per mile, per year—274 accidents per mile, per 
year. That equals more than one accident per every business day. 
Within a 2.5 mile radius of the intersection of those two Inter¬ 
states, we have had 2,037 accidents over a 3-year period. 

I will offer one final example. Just in Dayton, where we have 
19,000 trucks a day and 80 accidents per mile, per year, it would 
cost us $750 million to reconstruct 1-75 in Dayton to make it meet 
all current standards. We will never have $750 million, so we have 
a secondary plan to invest $300 million to merely make it ade¬ 
quate. We can afford $300 million for Dayton. That equals 1 year’s 
total new construction budget for the Ohio Department of Trans¬ 
portation. But you multiply that times 10, and you will know what 
we need in Cincinnati, in Columbus, in Cleveland and Akron and 
Canton and Youngstown, as well as Columbus. And then if you 
multiply that by all the States in the country, and as I say, what 
is in Ohio is not unique—it is very typical—it represents a major 
challenge that is addressed in the Condition and Performance Re¬ 
port. 

What can Congress do? I would ask that you please not dilute 
the basic highway core formula. We ask that you protect us from 
historic preservation requirements that could treat the Interstate 
system as a historic artifact in a few years as it reaches its 50th 
year. We ask that no new regulations be adopted that could impede 
our progress. And finally, we endorse an idea first suggested by Ad¬ 
ministrator Peters that a national commission is needed to evalu¬ 
ate the future of the Interstate system. 

Thank you very much, and I would be happy to answer questions 
at the appropriate time. 

Senator Reid. Very important testimony. I am very impressed. 

Thomas Jackson, please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. JACKSON, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Mr. Jackson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. My name is Tom Jackson. Thank you for the oppor¬ 
tunity to be here. I am currently serving as the President-Elect of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and I am pleased to rep¬ 
resent ASCE here this morning. 

For 150 years, ASCE has been representing engineers who are 
responsible for the Nation’s built environment. ASCE represents 
more than 130,000 civil engineers worldwide. We look forward to 
working with the committee on the reauthorization of TEA-21. 
ASCE believes the reauthorization should focus on three goals: ex¬ 
panding infrastructure investment, enhancing infrastructure deliv¬ 
ery, and maximizing infrastructure effectiveness. 

In 2001, ASCE released a report card for America’s infrastruc¬ 
ture which gave America’s infrastructure a grade of D-plus based 
on 12 categories. In our role as steward of the infrastructure, ASCE 
developed its first report card in 1998, and the infrastructure 
scored an overall grade of D. So there has been some modest im¬ 
provement since 1998. In 2001, the Nation’s roads earned a D-plus, 
up from a D-minus in 1998, and the Nation’s bridges received a 
grade of C, an improvement from C-minus in 1998. The enactment 
of TEA-21 and additional State and local programs to fund surface 
transportation infrastructure has begun to address the investment 
crisis in crumbling infrastructure. But on our highways, nearly 70 
percent of those traveling in peak hour traffic experience congested 
conditions. Vehicle travel on America’s highways increased by 148 
percent from 1970 to 2000. The Nation’s population grew by 38 per¬ 
cent over that period, while new road mileage increased by only 6 
percent. 

According to a study by the Texas Transportation Institute, the 
total congestion bill for the 75 areas studied in 2000 came to $67.5 
billion. In 1998, 29 percent of the Nation’s bridges were rated 
structurally deficient or functionally obsolete by the Federal High¬ 
way Administration. The FHWA tells us that $10.6 billion are re¬ 
quired each year for the next 20 years to eliminate the current 
backlog of bridge deficiencies and to ensure safety. Even with 
TEA-21’s commitment, our Nation must increase its annual invest¬ 
ment by at least $35 billion at all levels to improve the condition 
of our highways. The Nation should invest $106.9 billion a year in 
its road and bridge systems over the next 20 years, according to a 
FHWA 2002 report. 

While traveling on our highways has increased dramatically in 
the past 10 years, America has been seriously underinvesting in 
needed road and bridge repairs, and has failed to even maintain 
the substandard conditions we currently have. This is a dangerous 
trend that is affecting highway safety and the health of the Amer¬ 
ican economy. 

Establishing a sound financial foundation for future surface 
transportation improvements is an essential part of TEA-21 reau¬ 
thorization and one way to improve the Nation’s infrastructure 
grade point average. The Department of Transportation data indi¬ 
cate that an investment of $75.9 billion per year is needed to pre¬ 
serve the system in its current condition. ASCE supports the total 
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annual Federal funding of $40 billion to $50 billion for the Federal 
Highway Aid Program. To achieve this level, ASCE supports an in¬ 
crease of six cents per gallon in the Federal user fee on gasoline. 
Additionally, ASCE supports adding a provision to the law that 
would index it based on the consumer price index, or CPI. These 
changes would provide a much-needed infusion of funding toward 
the $50 billion per year needed. 

Safety and security have always been important, but have been 
driven to the top of our priority list by the events of 9-11. In re¬ 
sponse, ASCE believes that one cent of the proposed six cents in¬ 
crease in user fee be directed toward safety and security projects. 
Even with increases in gasoline user fee, it is likely that the tax 
base revenues will not be sufficient to keep pace with the Nation’s 
transportation needs. 

The innovative financing programs in TEA-21 have been a good 
start, but more needs to be done. ASCE encourages the use of life- 
cycle costs, analysis principles, and a design process to evaluate the 
total cost of the projects. The analysis should include initial con¬ 
struction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all 
other costs reasonably anticipated during the life of the project, 
whether borne by the project owner or those otherwise affected. 
There continues to be a great deal of discussion on truck weights 
and sizes and their effects on roads and bridges. As an engineer, 
I can tell you increases in truck sizes and weights impact nega¬ 
tively on the life expectancy of roads and bridges. 

However, it is important to note that highways can be designed 
and constructed to accommodate various truck sizes and weights. 
Truck and highway design should be coordinated through joint re¬ 
search activities such as the National Cooperative Highway Re¬ 
search Program. New and reconstructed roadways should be de¬ 
signed to support modern truck sizes and weight, and to ensure the 
safe operation of the system. 

Let me conclude with this thought. A crumbling infrastructure 
cannot support a healthy economy or a healthy population. 

Thank you very much. I will be prepared to answer to answer 
any questions. 

Senator Reid. Dr. Buechner? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. BUECHNER, VICE PRESIDENT, EC¬ 
ONOMICS AND RESEARCH, AMERICAN ROAD AND TRANS¬ 
PORTATION BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Buechner. Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich—thank you 
very much for inviting the American Road and Transportation 
Builders Association to testify this morning. I am Dr. William 
Buechner, ARTBA’s Vice President for Economics and Research. 
Prior to joining ARTBA in 1996, I served for 22 years as senior 
economist for the congressional Joint Economic Committee, and I 
have a doctorate in economics from Harvard University. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I want to express our association’s 
deep appreciation to you personally and to the bipartisan leader¬ 
ship of this committee for your work this year to maintain the fis¬ 
cal year 2003 highway program at the current-year $31.8 billion 
funding level. 
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The 2002 Conditions and Performance Report discussed earlier 
this morning by Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters indi¬ 
cates that an average annual investment of just under $76 billion 
by all levels of government would be required during the next 20 
years to maintain current conditions on the Nation’s highways and 
bridges. During the past 20 years, the Federal share of highway in¬ 
vestment has been around 45 to 47 percent, which implies that a 
Federal investment of about $35 billion a year for the next 20 years 
would meet our highway investment requirements. 

I think this greatly understates our investment needs. These con¬ 
ditions and performance reports are excellent reports, but you have 
to dig down into the details to find out the real level of needs. 
There are three reasons why the $76 billion investment figure is 
understated. The first is that it is stated in year 2000 dollars. Obvi¬ 
ously, future inflation will significantly add to the investment re¬ 
quired. For example, with projected inflation over the next few 
years of 2.4 percent per year, costs would be 10 percent higher 
than that in 2004 when we start the reauthorization period, and 
almost 25 percent higher in 2009. Congress needs to take this into 
account when setting annual highway investment levels. 

Second, it focuses on user costs, which are a combination of con¬ 
gestion costs, crash costs, and vehicle repair costs. The Conditions 
and Performance Report makes it very clear that the $76 billion 
figure will not maintain current conditions in terms of congestion. 
Traffic congestion at that level will continue to get worse, and the 
Administrator said that this morning. 

Finally, the report assumes that traffic growth is going to slow 
down significantly in the next 20 years, from 3 percent growth per 
year in the last 20 years to 2 percent per year in the next 20 years. 
This assumption greatly reduces the investment needs because less 
traffic means fewer highway repairs and less need for new capac¬ 
ity. Virtually every past report has understated traffic growth. This 
report points out that if you just assume continued traffic growth 
for the next 20 years as we have in the past 20 years, that we 
would actually require $120 billion worth of investment just to 
maintain conditions. 

The AASHTO bottom line report, which was discussed earlier, 
concluded that an average annual investment of $92 billion in 2000 
dollars by all level of governments would be needed to maintain 
conditions, which is about $16 billion more than the Administrator 
focused on this morning. 

When ARTBA analyzed the data in the 1999 Conditions and Per¬ 
formance Report and adjusted the data for inflation and VMT 
growth, we concluded it would take an average Federal program of 
about $50 billion a year for the next 6 years just to maintain struc¬ 
tural, safety and performance conditions on the Nation’s highways 
and bridges. When the new report is finally released later this 
year, I think the data will inescapably show that a Federal high¬ 
way investment of at least $50 billion per year will be required, 
and maybe $60 billion or more. 

ARTBA has developed a TEA-21 reauthorization funding pro¬ 
posal, which we call “Two Cents Makes Sense,” that shows how the 
Federal share of highway investment requirements during the next 
6 years can be substantially met. First, we are recommending a 
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Federal highway program funded at $35 billion in fiscal year 2004, 
and then growing $5 billion a year to $60 billion a year by fiscal 
year 2009. The program would also double transit investment to 
$14 billion by 2009. This approach would result in a manageable 
program for both the State DOTs and the highway construction in¬ 
dustry. 

We are also suggesting a fundamental change in the way high¬ 
way trust fund cash is managed, to assure that highway users pay 
no more into the trust fund than is needed to cover actual cash out¬ 
lays from the trust fund. Under our recommended changes, we cal¬ 
culate that a small annual increase in the Federal highway user 
fee of about two cents per gallon per year would be needed at most 
to meet projected cash outlays from the highway trust fund to fund 
the program that we have recommended. About a half a cent of this 
increase would come from permanently indexing the highway user 
fee to the consumer price index, and the other penny and a half 
a year would have to be included in the reauthorization legislation. 

To put this into perspective, we have included a chart in our pre¬ 
pared statement showing that the average weekly change in the re¬ 
tail price of gasoline over the last year and a half has been two- 
and-a-half cents a week. So we are talking about an annual in¬ 
crease that is smaller than the weekly change that Americans have 
become used to in the retail price of gasoline. 

Finally, we have proposed a change in the RABA provision to as¬ 
sure that the funding would be completely budget-neutral and 
would have no impact on the Federal surplus or deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, again I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the 
Nation’s highway investment requirements and how to meet them. 
I would be prepared to answer questions. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Proctor, the State of Ohio has not grown much 
in the way of people, right, in the last decade? 

Mr. Proctor. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. Tell me why the traffic is increasing so much, 
then? 

Mr. Proctor. As the gross domestic product rises, volumes of 
traffic, and particularly truck volumes, correlate almost one to one. 
In my written testimony, we have a chart to that effect. As we rise 
in affluence, we buy more things. Each product gets a little more 
complicated. With the advent of just-in-time inventory, people do 
not store components. So the volume of traffic per dollar of output 
has grown steadily over the last few decades, to the point where 
we have had a 90 percent increase in truck volumes in Ohio in the 
last 25 years, whereas Senator Voinovich knows our State’s popu¬ 
lation has grown very little. 

Senator Reid. I want to compliment all the witnesses today, but 
I particularly want to compliment you. The work that you have 
done preparing for this hearing will serve the committee big-time, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Proctor. We hope so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reid. You have done a very good job, and I appreciate 
very much your work. 

Mr. Proctor. And if I could stress, too—I cite this not because 
Ohio is so unique, but my counterparts from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey or Virginia . . . 
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Senator Reid. Are having the same problems. 

Mr. Proctor. ... or anywhere else could have made this same 
presentation and we think that is a national issue for all of my 
counterparts. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Jackson, you have indicated that you feel the 
gas tax should be increased by six cents a gallon. Is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Reid. That would be about $8 billion a year or some¬ 
thing like that—that would raise? Is that about right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, we support an increase in the user fee on gas¬ 
oline, as we prefer to call it. 

Senator Reid. Now, Dr. Buechner, did you also recommend an in¬ 
crease in the gas tax? 

Mr. Buechner. Our “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal found 
that it would take about two cents a year for the next 6 years to 
fund a program that would grow from $35 billion to about $60 bil¬ 
lion, which is a practical program for meeting the investment 
needs. 

Senator Reid. Also, you indicated that would cause also the tran¬ 
sit to also be about $14 billion or $15 billion a year, is that right? 

Mr. Buechner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reid. Mr. Jackson, your report card on America should 
not make us feel very good—a D-plus and a C. My concern, though, 
is why did the bridges do so well, because we hear all the time 
about the deteriorating status of our bridges. 

Mr. Jackson. In the ISTEA and TEA-21 programs there has 
been a considerable amount of work done on the bridges, which 
helped. The Federal Bridge Replacement Program has also ad¬ 
dressed those bridges which were structurally deficient. 

Senator Reid. So we have done some good, then. 

Mr. Jackson. There has been some headway made on the Fed¬ 
eral Bridge Program. 

Senator Reid. Each of you know that we are really not talking 
about raising the gas tax. I think it is going to be hard to do. But 
you have made it very clear that under the present conditions and 
the amount of money we have, we are in big trouble. Is that what 
you are telling us? 

[All witnesses respond in the affirmative.] 

Senator Reid. Because with the trust fund being less than we ex¬ 
pected, if we can get up to levels from previous years, we will be 
doing well. And even at that, we are slowly going under. Is that 
a fair statement? 

Mr. Buechner. It would be fiscal year 2006 under current rev¬ 
enue projections before we even got back to the 2002 funding level. 

Senator Reid. What does that do to our highway system in the 
country? 

Mr. Buechner. Congestion will continue to get much worse, and 
it will start having a significant impact on the economy. I think we 
are at a level now, at a situation now where failing to address some 
of these things will start to have an impact on jobs, on growth. 

Senator Reid. You, as a PhD Harvard economist, have no doubt 
that this congestion will hurt the economy? 
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Mr. Buechner. Oh, I think it is probably already doing that. It 
is probably already having a significant infiuence, and letting it get 
worse will just make things worse. 

Senator Reid. Do either of the two of you disagree? 

[Both witnesses indicate in the affirmative.] 

Senator Reid. Senator Voinovich? 

Senator Voinovich. It is interesting. I have a reputation for 
being a deficit hawk in the Senate, and I vote against most appro¬ 
priation bills. I received a call from Mitch Daniels early on telling 
me that we had made a mistake on the trust fund and that we had 
overextended ourselves and we needed to reduce it substantially. I 
said, in spite of my feelings regarding the budget, that I thought 
it was important that we at least bring the amount of money up 
to the $28.7 billion that we had promised when we put the program 
together, and underscored how important this even amount of 
money meant to the industry and to the States. 

That being said, I think that we ought to recognize that the addi¬ 
tional money, if we reach the $31.5 billion we want, a portion of 
that money is going to be borrowed to pay for that. That is money 
we are going to borrow from the—either be paid for with the Social 
Security surplus, or we borrow. Whatever the case may be, we are 
borrowing it. We are going to have to remedy that formula, as you 
point out, with the—what did you say?—2006 to get up to the level 
where we are right now. So that is going to be a major consider¬ 
ation by this committee. If we are going to not have that happen, 
it means that we are going to have to have more money. 

Now, either we borrow the money to pay for it, or we raise the 
money to pay for it. That means that if you are fiscally responsible 
and we have this agreed upon user-pay philosophy in this area, 
that gas taxes, if we are going to get the job done, are going to 
have to be raised. In addition to that, they may have to be raised 
on the State level in some places. 

The issue is, what is the proper relationship in terms of the State 
and the local and the Federal? This was, as one of our witnesses 
said, 51 percent was State, 23 percent was local and then 24 per¬ 
cent Federal. Is that the breakdown? Do you know what the per¬ 
centages are? 

Mr. Buechner. That would be the breakdown for all highway ex¬ 
penses, including standard maintenance, which is generally not eli¬ 
gible for Federal aid. It includes highway patrol. It includes bond 
redemptions and things like that. 

Senator Voinovich. Let’s say about the Interstate—how much of 
that is paid for by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Proctor. Eighty percent, approximately. 

Senator Voinovich. About 80 percent. 

Mr. Proctor. About 80 percent, at least using Ohio as an exam¬ 
ple, about 80 percent. 

Senator Voinovich. So if we were going to do a better job and 
meet this—and by the way, this number, the $50 billion, is the one 
that has been bandied around. This is the one that, as I mentioned, 
in July of 2001, the GAO said that it was going to be $50.8 billion 
over 20 years, and then if we wanted to do an additional invest¬ 
ment, it would take another—we would have to bring it up to $83.4 
billion. So the real issue here is, where are we going to get the 
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money to do the job that needs to be done, and Mr. Chairman, 
what responsibility do we have on the Federal level for this, and 
what responsibility should the States have as our partner. Do you 
want to comment on that? 

Mr. Buechner. For the capital costs, the real construction work, 
the Federal share has been about 45 to 47 percent over the last 20 
years. So the Federal program is a major source of funding for the 
improvements that we are talking about here. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Gordon, do you want to respond? 

Mr. Proctor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich, clearly the 
cost has to be shared, and the States have to do their part. They 
cannot say this is solely a Federal problem, and I believe both 
States and the Federal Government have to step forward. I do have 
to say, even though the numbers are huge, an incremental increase 
will still do a lot of good for a lot of people. We may not solve ev¬ 
erything, but eliminating one bottleneck in Cincinnati with the 
Fort Washington Way project created tremendous benefits. Elimi¬ 
nating one bottleneck in Toledo by eliminating a lift-bridge on the 
Interstate, we did not solve all of Toledo’s problems, but that one 
project is creating a tremendous amount of good. 

So if we can get any increment of investment, we may not be 
solving every problem, but we will be doing a lot of citizens a lot 
of good in a lot of cities. And so we cannot be paralyzed by the 
magnitude of those numbers. We have to keep thinking incremen¬ 
tally how can we steadily approach this problem. It does do tre¬ 
mendous amounts of good if we can get any incremental growth. 

Senator Reid. You illustrated that very well with your Dayton 
example. I am sorry. Senator Voinovich, I hope there is nothing to 
this, but we have had another letter that is very suspicious in na¬ 
ture delivered to the Senate credit union. This announcement is 
that no one should go into the Hart Building. So we will submit 
some questions to you in writing. Is that where your office is? 

Senator Voinovich. Yes, it is. 

Senator Reid. So Senator Voinovich cannot go back into his of¬ 
fice. We hope this is of short duration, but it is the world we live 
in. We have questions we will submit to you. We are sorry that this 
has arisen and we will submit some questions to you in writing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:53 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd, U.S. Senator from the State of West 

Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, in just a few months time this subcommittee will he responsible 
for reporting one of the most important, if not the most important, pieces of legisla¬ 
tion for the 108th Congress. It is impossible to overstate the importance that I at¬ 
tach to the reauthorization of the Federal-aid Highway Program. This program is 
at the very core of the Federal infrastructure investment exercise. As such, I am 
grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me this opportunity to testify at this, 
the last hearing you will hold in the nation’s Capitol on the reauthorization of the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century, or “TEA-21.” 

Later this morning, you will also take testimony from our very capable Federal 
Highway Administrator, Ms. Mary Peters, on the condition and performance of our 
National Highway System. The Administration’s upcoming Conditions and Perform¬ 
ance Report will again remind us that a great deal more needs to be invested in 
our infrastructure if we are not to fall further and further behind in stemming the 
deterioration of our nation’s highways and bridges and alleviating congestion on our 
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nation’s roads. Administrator Peters will testify that, even in the wake of the his¬ 
toric funding increase accomplished through TEA-21, congestion on our roads con¬ 
tinues to worsen. An investment in our highway infrastructure by all levels of gov¬ 
ernment will have to increase by more than 65 percent or $42.2 billion per year to 
actually improve the condition of our nation’s highways. A funding increase of more 
than 17 percent or $11.3 billion will be necessary simply to maintain the current 
inadequate conditions of our highway network, where more than one in four of our 
nation’s bridges are classified as deficient. As chairman of the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee, I have sought to do my part by championing the highest level of 
Federal highway investment that is possible under our budget constraints. As a 
member of the Appropriations Committee and the Transportation Subcommittee, 
you are well aware that the involvement of the Appropriations Committee has never 
been more critical than this year. The Transportation Appropriations Bill for Fiscal 
Year 2003 as reported by my committee back in July restores every penny of the 
$8.6 billion cut in highway funding proposed by President Bush. And I am pleased 
to say that every member of the Appropriations Committee voted to report that bill. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the observations contained in Administrator Peters’ testi¬ 
mony that especially caught my eye is her statement that, “The condition of higher- 
order roads, such as Interstates, has improved considerably since 1993 while the 
condition on many lower-order roads has deteriorated.” It appears that the pattern 
of road conditions is beginning to mirror the distribution of wealth in our country, 
whereby the rich are getting richer while the poor get poorer. That observation 
leads me into my principal topic for my testimony this morning—the need to use 
this next highway bill to finally fulfill a promise that was made to one of the most 
impoverished and isolated regions of our country more than 35 years ago. We need 
to use this next highway bill to finally complete the Appalachian Development High¬ 
way System or “ADHS.” 

Mr. Chairman, while serving in the other body, I had the great privilege of cast¬ 
ing my vote in favor of establishing the Interstate Highway System back in 1958. 
However, in 1964 it was recognized by the first Appalachian Regional Commission 
that while the Interstate Highway System was slated to provide historic economic 
benefits to most of our Nation, the system was designed to bypass the Appalachian 
Region due to the extremely high cost associated with building highways through 
Appalachia’s rugged topography. As a result, the construction of the interstates had 
the detrimental effect of drawing passengers and freight, and the accompanying eco¬ 
nomic benefits, away from the Appalachian Region. 

In 1965, the Congress adopted the Appalachian Regional Development Act which 
promised a network of modern highways to connect the Appalachian Region to the 
rest of the nation’s highway network and, even more importantly, the rest of the 
nation’s economy. Absent the Appalachian Highway System, my region of the coun¬ 
try would have been left solely with a transportation infrastructure of dangerous, 
narrow, winding roads which follow the path of river valleys and stream beds be¬ 
tween mountains. These roads are still, more often than not, two-lane roads that 
are squeezed into very limited rights-of-way. They are characterized by low travel 
speeds and long travel distances and are often built to inadequate design standards. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know well, we have virtually completed the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System and have moved on to many other important 
transportation goals. However, the people of my region are still waiting for the Fed¬ 
eral Government to live up to its promise, made some 37 years ago, to complete the 
Appalachian Development Highway System. The system is still less than 80 percent 
complete and I regret to observe that my home State of West Virginia is below the 
average for the entire Appalachian Region with only 72 percent of its mileage com¬ 
plete and open to traffic. 

Mr. Chairman, the rationale behind the completion of the Appalachian Develop¬ 
ment Highway System is no less sound today than it was in 1964. Unfortunately, 
there are still children in Appalachia who lack decent transportation routes to 
school; and there are still pregnant mothers, elderly citizens and others who lack 
timely road access to area hospitals. There are thousands upon thousands of people 
who cannot obtain sustainable well pa3dng jobs because of poor road access to major 
employment centers. The entire status of the Appalachian Development Highway 
System is laid out in great detail in the Cost to Complete Report for 2002 just com¬ 
pleted by the Appalachian Regional Commission this month. I would ask, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, if this report could be made part of the committee’s permanent hearing record. 
This is the most comprehensive report on the status of the Appalachian Develop¬ 
ment Highway System to date and 1 commend the staff of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission for their hard work on this report. The last report was completed in 
1997 just prior to congressional consideration of TEA-21. 
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The enactment of TEA-21 signaled a new day in the advancement of the Appa¬ 
lachian Development Highway System. Through the work of this committee, the 
House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee and the Administration, we 
took a great leap forward by authorizing direct contract authority from the Highway 
Trust Fund to the States for the construction of the ADHS. Up until that point, 
funding for the Appalachian Highway System had been limited to uncertain and in¬ 
consistent general fund appropriations. By providing the States of the Appalachian 
Region with a consistent and predictable source of funds to move forward on its 
uncompleted ADHS segments, TEA-21 served to reinvigorate our efforts to honor 
the promise made to the people of the Appalachian Region. 

As is made clear in the Cost to Complete Report, this initiative has been a great 
success—one for which this committee can be very proud. States are making greater 
progress toward the completion of the system than they have in any 5 year segment 
in recent memory. Since the last Cost to Complete Report, 183 miles of the system 
have been opened to traffic and we have successfully bought down the cost to com¬ 
plete the system by roughly $1.7 billion in Federal funds. 

Back when we were debating TEA-21, some questions were asked as to how com¬ 
mitted the States would be to completing the unfinished segments of the Appa¬ 
lachian Highway System. I’m pleased to report that the 13 States, to date, have suc¬ 
ceeded in obligating just under 90 percent of the obligation authority that has been 
granted to them for the completion of the system. I think you will find, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, that a 90 percent obligation rate compares quite favorable to some of the other 
programs through which the States were granted multiple years to obligate their 
funds. 

TEA-21 apportioned $2.25 billion in contract authority to the Appalachian High¬ 
way System over the life of the reauthorization bill. However as I stated, over the 
period covered by that bill, we will have bought down roughly $1.7 billion of the 
cost to complete the system. I believe the difference in those two figures merits some 
explanation. The remaining Federal funds needed to complete the ADHS are now 
estimated by the Appalachian Commission to be $4,467 billion. 

The considerable cost in completing the last 20 percent of the system is explained 
by the fact that the easiest segments of the system to build have already been built. 
With the availability of the contract authority in TEA-21, the Appalachian States 
turned in earnest to designing some of their unfinished segments. That design proc¬ 
ess revealed cost growth that exceeded the roughly 20 percent cost growth that is 
attributable to the inflation index associated with highway construction. Much of 
the cost growth, it should be mentioned, is attributable to complying with other Fed¬ 
eral laws, especially costs associated with environmental mitigation measures. 

However, of critical importance is the fact that these unfinished segments rep¬ 
resent some the most dangerous and most deficient roadways in our entire nation. 
One thing that is often lost in our debate over the necessity to invest in our high¬ 
ways is the issue of safety. The Federal Highway Administration has published re¬ 
ports indicating that substandard road conditions are a factor in 30 percent of all 
fatal highway accidents. I’m quite sure that the percentage is a great deal higher 
in the Appalachian Region. 

The Federal Highway Administration found that upgrading two-lane roads to 
four-lane divided highways decreased fatal car accidents by 71 percent and that wid¬ 
ening traffic lanes has served to reduce fatalities by 21 percent. These are precisely 
the kind of road improvements that are funded through the ADHS. In my State, 
the largest segment of unfinished Appalachian Highway, if completed, will replace 
the second most dangerous segment of roadway in my State. So, even those who 
would question the wisdom of completing these highways in the name of economic 
development should take a hard look at the fact that the people of rural Appalachia 
are taking their lives in their hands every day as they drive on their currently inad¬ 
equate roads. 

Mr. Chairman it is time for this committee and the entire Congress, in concert 
with the Administration, to take the last great leap forward and authorize sufficient 
contract authority to finally complete the Appalachian Highway System. If you 
enact another 6 year highway bill with sufficient funds to complete the system, we 
will finally pay off the full costs of the ADHS almost 45 years after the system was 
first promised to the people of my region. When we convene the 108th Congress, 
it is my intention to introduce legislation which will be named the “Appalachian De¬ 
velopment Highway System Completion Act”. That bill will provide sufficient con¬ 
tract authority to complete the system. Importantly, it will guarantee that the 
States of the Appalachian Region do not pay a penalty, either through the distribu¬ 
tion of minimum allocation funds, or the distribution of obligation limitation, for re¬ 
ceiving sufficient funds to complete the Appalachian system. 
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I’m very pleased that this Administration has taken on the goal of completing the 
ADHS. In her letter accompanying the Cost to Complete Report, Administrator Pe¬ 
ters said “The completion of the ADHS is an important part of the mission of the 
Federal Highway Administration. We consider the accessibility, mobility and eco¬ 
nomic stimulation provided by the ADHS to be entirely consistent with the goals 
of our agency”. She goes on to say the Appalachian Regional Commission’s 2002 
Cost to Complete Report “provides a sound basis for apportioning future funding to 
complete the system.” I thank Mary Peters and the entire Federal Highway Admin¬ 
istration for their leadership on this issue and I look forward to seeing their commit¬ 
ment borne out in their reauthorization legislation which will be submitted next 
year. 

Completion of a new highway bill will be a mammoth task for the 108th Congress. 
I can tell you, Mr. Chairman that over the many years of my public career, one of 
the accomplishments of which I am most proud was my amendment providing an 
additional $8 billion in funding to break the logjam during the debate on the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act in 1991. Another was my sponsorship 
of the B 3 Td, Gramm, Baucas, Warner Amendment during the Senate debate on 
TEA-21 in 1998. That effort resulted in some $26 billion in funding being added 
to that bill and put us on a path to historic funding increases for our nation’s high¬ 
way infrastructure. I look forward again to working with this committee on comple¬ 
tion of a bill that makes the necessary investments in our nation’s highways, not 
just in the Appalachian Region, but across our entire country. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Statement of Hon. Mary E. Peters, Administrator, Federal Highway 
Administration, Department of Transportation 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss the state of our Nation’s highway and bridge infrastructure. 

Section 502(g) of title 23 United States Code (U.S.C.) requires the Secretary of 
Transportation to submit to the Congress every 2 years a report that describes “esti¬ 
mates of the future highway and bridge needs of the United States” and “the back¬ 
log of current highway and bridge needs.” This is commonly known as the Condi¬ 
tions and Performance Report. Since 1993, the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) has partnered with the Federal Transit Administration (FTA) to produce 
a Conditions and Performance Report that contains both highway and transit data. 

The 2002 edition of the Conditions and Performance Report is in final clearance. 
I know that this report is of interest to Congress in the reauthorization process, and 
it is my hope that the report will be transmitted to the Congress this fall. Today, 
I would like to share some of the findings from the Conditions and Performance Re¬ 
port that can help you understand the state of the Nation’s highway and bridge in¬ 
frastructure. In addition, a summary of the major findings of the Conditions and 
Performance Report is attached to this statement. 

Significant Increases in Highway and Bridge Infrastructure Investment 

The 2002 edition of the Conditions and Performance Report is the first edition to 
capture the effects of investment in highways, bridges, and transit under the Trans¬ 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). Since the enactment of TEA- 
21 in 1998, combined investment in highway infrastructure, by all levels of govern¬ 
ment, has increased sharply. Total highway expenditures by Federal, State, and 
local governments increased by 25.0 percent between 1997 and 2000. This equates 
to a 14.4 percent increase in constant dollar terms. Highway capital spending alone 
rose to $64.6 billion in 2000, a 33.7 percent increase over 1997. 

The increased Federal funding levels for highway capital investment under TEA- 
21 through 2000 have been matched and exceeded by increases in State and local 
investment. This is a very important point. State and local governments did not 
simply substitute Federal funds for their own during this robust economic period. 
Instead, they poured billions of additional dollars into transportation projects be¬ 
yond the minimum increases necessary to meet Federal matching requirements. As 
a result, the State share of highway capital investment rose from 1997 to 2000. In 
1998, the State share of highway capital outlays was above 60 percent for the first 
time since 1959, and remained above that level through 2000. 

New Emphasis on System Preservation 

The TEA-21 era coincided with a shift in the types of capital improvements made 
by State and local governments. Under TEA-21, States redirected their investments 
toward system preservation projects (the resurfacing, rehabilitation, or reconstruc¬ 
tion of existing highway lanes and bridges). There was a 45.7 percent increase in 
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spending on system preservation, from $23.2 billion in 1997 to $33.6 billion in 2000. 
The fact that system preservation projects tend to have shorter lead times and are 
often less controversial than system expansion projects, may have contributed to 
such projects attracting a greater share of the increased funding available under 
TEA-21. Investment in system expansion (the construction of new roads and bridges 
and the widening of existing roads) grew more slowly, rising 20.8 percent from $21.6 
billion to $25.9 billion. 

This increase in system preservation investment has had a profound effect on the 
overall physical condition of the Nation’s highway and bridge infrastructure. The 
percentage of highway mileage with “acceptable” ride quality rose from 82.5 percent 
in 1993 to 86.0 percent in 2000. The percentage of bridge deck area considered defi¬ 
cient dropped from 30.9 percent in 1996 to 27.9 percent in 2000. These improve¬ 
ments, however, were not uniform across all highways and bridges. For example, 
the condition of higher-order roads, such as Interstates, has improved considerably 
since 1993, while conditions on many lower-order roads have deteriorated. Bridge 
condition also differs by functional system. Interstate bridges, for example, tend to 
be less structurally deficient or functionally obsolete than bridges on collector or 
local roads. 

Continued Improvement in Highway Safety 

The 2002 Conditions and Performance Report also documents the Nation’s contin¬ 
ued improvement in the area of highway safety. Safety is the top priority for the 
Department of Transportation. I am pleased to report that highways have become 
safer even as travel sharply increased. The fatality rate per 100 million vehicle 
miles traveled has decreased, from 3.3 in 1980 to 1.5 in 2000, which met the Depart¬ 
ment’s Performance Plan target. The Department will continue to work with our 
State and local partners to reduce the number of crashes on our Nation’s highways 
even further. 

Deterioration in Operational Performance 

Despite the historic investment in highway infrastructure and improved condi¬ 
tions on many roads and bridges, operational performance of the infrastructure-the 
quality of the user’s experience-has steadily deteriorated over the past decade. In 
1987 for example, a trip that would take 20 minutes during non-congested periods 
required, on average, 25.8 minutes under congested conditions. By 2000, the same 
trip under congested conditions required 30.2 minutes, or an additional 4.4 minutes. 

Some estimates attribute as much delay to incidents as to recurring congestion. 
Part of the answer to all forms of congestion is an increased emphasis on operations, 
including more effective responses to incidents, better management of work zones, 
and deployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems. 

Highway Investment Requirements Analysis 

The heart of the Conditions and Performance Report is an analysis of future cap¬ 
ital investment requirements under different scenarios. The Cost to Improve High¬ 
ways and Bridges scenario is intended to define the upper limit of cost-effective na¬ 
tional investment based on engineering and economic criteria. This is essentially an 
“investment ceiling” above which it would not be cost-beneficial to invest. This sce¬ 
nario implicitly assumes unlimited availability of funding, and does not take into 
account competing investment options in the economy that may have an even more 
favorable cost-benefit return. The Cost to Maintain Highways and Bridges scenario 
is designed to show the investment required to keep future indicators of conditions 
and performance at current levels, based on long term projections of future highway 
use. These benchmarks are intended to be illustrative and do not represent com¬ 
prehensive alternative transportation policies. 

In addition to these primary scenarios, the report also identifies the projected 
level of investment required to achieve other specific benchmarks, such as average 
pavement conditions, and estimates the current backlog of cost-beneficial preserva¬ 
tion and capacity investments based solely on current conditions and traffic volume. 

It is important to note that the scenarios in the Conditions and Performance Re¬ 
port are intended to address investment requirements for all levels of government 
combined. The report makes no attempt to address the question of what share of 
total infrastructure investment should be borne by the Federal Government, State 
governments, local governments, or the private sector. 

The average annual investment level under the Cost to Improve Highways and 
Bridges Scenario is projected to be $106.9 billion for 2001 through 2020, stated in 
constant year 2000 dollars. This is 65.3 percent higher than the $64.6 billion of total 
capital investments by all levels of government in 2000. The average annual invest¬ 
ment level under the Cost to Maintain Highways and Bridges is projected to be 
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$75.9 billion for 2001 through 2020, which is 17.5 percent larger than the $64.6 bil¬ 
lion of capital spending in 2000. 

Capital spending by all levels of government is projected to increase in constant 
dollar terms over the remainder of the life of TEA-21. This assumes, however, that 
Federal, State, and local governments will be in a financial position to allow them 
to continue to increase their highway and bridge investments. Government at all 
levels may not be able to sustain the rate of increase in infrastructure investment 
observed in recent years. 

In addition to the two investment scenarios I have just described, the Conditions 
and Performance Report also predicts the impacts of numerous alternative invest¬ 
ment levels on a variety of condition and performance indicators. 

If investment were to remain at year 2000 levels, or anticipated levels for 2001 
to 2003, it is projected that recent trends observed in the condition and performance 
of the highway system would continue. At this range of investment levels, physical 
conditions and safety performance would improve, but the operational performance 
of the highway system would further deteriorate. Average speeds would decline, the 
amount of delay experienced by drivers would increase, and the average length of 
congested periods on the Nation’s urban principal arterials would increase. Recent 
trends toward improvement in bridge conditions would also continue; however, the 
aging of the Nation’s bridges, particularly on the Interstate system, will present ad¬ 
ditional challenges in the future. 

The preceding edition of the Conditions and Performance report suggested that 
it would he cost-heneficial to apply a larger share of future highway investment in¬ 
creases to system preservation. As I previously noted, such a shift did occur between 
1997 and 2000, resulting in significant improvements in the physical conditions of 
the Nation’s highways and bridges; however, the operational performance of the 
highway system continued to decline over this period. Since 1997, infrastructure in¬ 
vestment at all levels of government has been more successful in addressing phys¬ 
ical conditions than operating performance. Therefore, the Conditions and Perform¬ 
ance Report now suggests that it would be cost-beneficial to devote a larger share 
of future increases in highway capital investment to system expansion. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the state of the Nation’s road and bridge infrastructure has gen¬ 
erally improved due to the significant investment increases of the TEA-21 era. 
Since the enactment of TEA-21, State and local governments-spurred in part by 
higher levels of Federal investment-have poured billions of dollars into highway in¬ 
frastructure. This investment led to improved highway and bridge conditions, par¬ 
ticularly on higher-order functional systems. Despite record levels of funding, how¬ 
ever, operational performance-measured by congestion-worsened throughout the 
country. Congestion increased in metropolitan areas of every size. FHWA’s analysis 
of highway and bridge needs and investment requirements suggests that future 
funding continue to address system preservation needs, hut that increases be reori¬ 
ented toward system expansion to reduce user costs and enhance system perform¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this concludes my statement. I 
again thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I look forward to working 
with you as we prepare for reauthorization of the surface transportation programs. 
I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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System and Use Characteristics: Highways 


There v.'oic over 3.95 mill ion miles olpublic roads 
in the UniLed States in 2000. This milcnge was 
overwhelmingly rural and locaJIy-owued. 
About 3.09 million miles were in mnil areas in 
2000, or 78 percent of total mileage. The 
remaining ^60,000 miles were in urban 
conitnuuiiichi. There were 586,930bTidges in the 
IJni lad Slates :n 2000. 

Nuniei'oua Lrends are changing die cxleiil and use 
of ihe .American highway network, Wh tie 
locally''OW’iied road mi [cage increased be* 
tvveen 1993 aiidlOOO, furi tnileuge 
decreased diiringthatpcriod. Thishasbeenan 
ongoing trend, jKuily reflecting ihereciassification 
ofVederal roads and the growth ofincuopolilan 
areas throughout ihe United States. 


Percentage of Highway Hlies^ 

Lane Miles, and Vehicle Miles Traveled bv 

Functional SysteiUr 2000 


FUNCTIONAL 


LANE- VEHICLE-MILES 

SYSTEM 

MILES 

MILES 

TRAVELED 
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1.6% 

9.3% 

Other P-i.uipal 
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2.5% 

3.L% 

9.0% 

NirC'A'tsria 

3.5% 

3.5% 

6.2% 

Naior Co! lictor 

11.0% 

:o.6% 

?.6% 

Mlnoi' Col.^itior 

6.9% 

6.6% 

2..J% 

Lee ill 

53.5% 

51.3% 

'1.6% 

Subtotal Rural 

7S.2% 

76.6°r'o 

39.4% 

Urban Areas 

LTiersraic 

0.6% 

0.9% 

14-4% 

Otier Fiveway 
and Bcp'essi'.iay 

0.4% 

D.5% 

6.4% 

Otier Prirjciwl 
Arteial 

L.'l'tfc 

2.3% 

14.5% 

Minor A'tcral 

2.3% 

2.5% 

ll.Q% 

Od lector 

2.2% 

2.3% 

S,C% 

Local 

15.3% 

M,e% 

6.6% 

Subtotal Urban 

21.20/c 

23.41% 

60.6<Vb 

Total 

100.09rt> 

100.0% 

100.0®A 


In terms of owjiership, about 77 pcrocnl of miles 
were locally-controlled, 19 percent were 
conuolltxl by Slates, and the remaining 3 percent 


were cofitrolled by the Federal Govemincnt. 

The share iif Incally-owned roads has steadily 
increased, while (he shares of Stat e and 
Federal roads have decreased. Much ofthe 
change in Federal own etship has oc ciirred as 
Federal landmanagcniciK rigencies reclassified 
some of their milcKige. 


Highway Mifeage by Jurisdictioii, ZOOO 


Federni 

3 . 0 % \ 



C Loscl 
Q State 
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/\ineiicuas traveled 2.7 irilUoii vehicle- inilejj in 
2000, Wtili higliway mileage is mostly iTiral, a 
majority ofhiglnvaytravc! (61 percent) occuned 
in urban areas in 2000. Since 1997, however, 
rural (ravel has grown nt a faster average 
atmiial rate (2.H percf:nt)than ttrban travel 
(2.6percem), Tliis rcprcsenls a change from the 
last Conditions and Pcrfomiance lleport, when 
urban travel growth rates were greater than the 
preceding decade. Still, vehicle miles traveled 
(VMl') iucrcascci on cvciy higlmny fiinctional 
systetri beUvecu 1997 and 2000. 


Hicfhvuay Vehicle Travel, 1993 to 2000 
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T1)-5 growlb ill VNfT has exceeded the incj ease i n 
highwayItinemiles. Between 1993 and2000, 
lane uillcs grew by 0.2 percent annually, while 
V.Ml’ increased by 2.7 percent annually. 

VMT for’cornbitiatioii (rucks grew faster between 
1997 mid 2000 tbin VMT for single-unit vehicles 
and passsngervehicles. 
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System Conditions; H igh way & Bridges 


The ride quality of 86,0 percent of the total 
road mileage is rated “Acceptable" for 2000, 
up from 85,4 percent ill 1999. Ofdie total niral 
l oad miles, S9.0 percent ate rated as having 
aceeplaWe ridcqualily, white 79.8 percent of total 
small urban road miles and 76,6pu'eent of the 
total road miles in urbanised areas are rated as 
havi ng acceptoble ride qual ity. 


Miles witti "Acceptable” Ride Quality 



these arc more widely used Vrilliin die engineei itig 
iOimjMuiiiy. Tlie number ordefideut liridgcs in 
wklelynscd by policymakers to describe bridge 
qualily iialioawide, but this indicator falls to 
provide a specific deaciiption of bridge dcmcnis. 
The Federal Highway Admuiistration has devel¬ 
oped a new indicator that will provide u better 
mcasiue ofbridges iinpacl on mobility: die amoimi 
of deck area on dcfidenr bridges. 

In 2000,27,9 pereem of Uie Nation’s br idge deck 
area was on bridges that were classitbd as 
stmcturalJydeficient, TJiepercentage decreased 
on every functional system from 1996 to 2000 
Rural Interstate bridges had tlie smallest artiouiU 
in 2000 (about 15 percent), while urban collector 
bridges had the largest amount (39.6 oerceni). 


On the NationalHigliwuy System (M-fS), 
93,0pierc<jnt of thepavemeiilsiricct or exceed 
siaiidards for acceptable ride qualiLy, Of all 
vehicle miles traveled (VMT) on the NHS, 
91.0 percent were on pavement with 
acceptable ride quality. 


The coodilion of higher order j’oads improved, 
while those of ihc lower orderroads declined. 
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Deficient Bridge Deck Area by 
Functional System, 2000 
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Thee indicators are ooiiimonly used lo riostnbe 
hndgecondllion. Bridge cumponent ratings 
provide a detailed cescription of elemenUj. bul 
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Operational Performance: Highways 


-Since ihc last edition of the C&P Re-porl, FHWA 
has adopted three new measLiresof congeslior, 

I hese measures clearly show congestion is 
increasing throughoul the Nation. 

Percent of A ddltlonaf Travel Trnie; 

Pcrccnl of Additional Ti avel Time is. ol iiidicaLor 
ofihe additional time required loniidteatrip 
during the coiigcsLed peak travel period rather 
than at Ollier times of the day. In 2000, an 
average peak period trip required 51.0 percent 
more ti me than die same trip under nonqwak, 
non coiigesledconditions. In 1987,it20-iiunut2 
trip during non-coiigcslalperiods required 
25.8 minutes under congested conditions. 'I'he 
same trip in 2000 required 30.2 ininute-s, or an 
addiiionai 4.4 minutes, Between 1987 and 2000, 
rhcpeiccnLofadditional travel time grew fastest in 
UJ'hauizcd areas wilt apopulation betw'ocn 
[ million and 3 million. 


Percent of Additional Travel Time, 
1987 vfr 2000 



.GS&than SCDiCICiD u l,QCO,9C0V} Mcx-^t'iiln 
5C(l,5Ja Pop. l/:00,003 3.M0.00(> 3,002.0CO 

Pop. ^op. P5p, 

UrWhltec /Vrea Size 

Annual Hows of Delay; 

Annual 1 lours ofTravelei' Delay ia «ii indicator of 
the loial lime an individual loses clue to liavding 
under congested conditions. Cities withiess thviri 
500,000 population experienced the grealcsl 
percentage growth in the average annuiil delay 
experienced by drivers, ti om 4.8 hours in 1987 to 
15.2 hours in 2000—«ii increase of 217 percent. 
Drivei^ in cities with populations under 500,000 
were expericnemg close to the same delays in 


2000as communities wHtli populalions between 
1 million and 3 million in 1997. 


I 


Annual Hours of Traveler Delay, 
1987 vs 2000 



SCO.DOOtO l;000.XOLC Mo-eCnsn 
500,COO np. 3,O30.CCO 3,001000 


PC|:. ;op. Pap. 

Urbanized Area Size 


Perceat of Travot Unfter Congested 
CondMons: 


Percent ofTravcl Under Congested Conditions 
is defined as the percentage of traffic on freeways 
and principal arterial streets in an urbanized area 
moving utlessthnn free flow speeds. Congested 
Travel inorsased frotn 31 -7 pciccnl in 1992 to 
31.1 pcrccnf in 20C0. Based on this measure, 
die congested period, or'^Rush Hour,” 
increased from 5 to 5.3 hours per day over tliis 
period—approximately 18 minutes. Tor urban 
areas witlipopulations greater than 3 million, 

40.4 pcrccnl ol’daily Lavcl in 2000 was under 
congested conditions. 



Urtaiiirsd .*.fea Size 
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Safety Performance: Highways 


SKfety is t)ie toppriohly for the U.S. DcparcmenL 
orrrar.spor(alion, The Safct)- SiratcgicGoal iii 
theDcpm-tiiienrs2003 Pci'fomiitncol’lan aimsto 
‘prnnioTc the public health and Ralcty by working 
tow an.1 the elimination oftransportalion-reLited 
deaths andinJuriesJ’ 

Over the pastthircy years, remarkable piogrc&s 
has been made in making highways sarer, wjtli 
highways becoming safer even as travel 
sharply increased. Th c exhibit below, for 
example, describes llio fatalit)- rate per ] CO million 
vehicle miles traveled from 1980 to 2000. 

The fatality rale has decreased, from 3,3 in 
1980 to 1,5 in 2000, which mot the Department's 
Perfonnance Plan target. 

3.5 
3.0 

2.5 
2.Q 

1.5 
1,0 
0.5 
0.0 

Sttiirce: hautiiy Analysis R^p^rting System 
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Theinjury rate has also declined in recent 
years,asdctaikdintheexiiibitbelow. In 19H8, 
the rate w'as l.<i9 per 100 nuliion vehicle miles 
traveled; by20()0, that rale had dropped to 116. 
While signilicant, Ibo dcoliaing ii^iuy rate fall s 
sho!t of the Peiformana' Plan goal of 113 per 
100 millioD vehicle miles. 

Alcohol impnimient is a leading cause of 
crasiies and a sei ious public safety problem in 
llieUnited States. In 2000, alcohol was involved 
in 40 percent of fatal crashes and 8 percent 
ofadcntslies, 


There are three nriain groups involved in 
alcoliol-impairod driving: 

• The largest group, 21- to 34-ycar^olrt 
adults, was responsible tbr31 percent ofall 
fatal crashes i n 2000. Studies show tliat 
these drivers tend to have much higher levels 
ofiiiujxieation than other age groups, 

• Chronic drunk drivers aie anoUisr .mge 
group. Fatally injured drivers wdth ablood 
alcohol concentiatron greater (haii 0.10 
giams per dccilitei were six times as likely to 
liavc a prior conviction tor driving whilv 
intoxicated than fatally injured sober drive]-!?, 

• Finally, underage drinlters arc dispropor- 
lioruilcly ovor-rcpieseniedin impaired 
driv-ing statistics. 

Speeding and alcohol impainneut are closely 
linked in many creshes, hi 2000,23 pcrceniof 
undej-age speodin}’ driven» involved in fatal 
crashes v/erc intoxicated. By contrast, lOpercciil 
of underage nnnxp(»fi.dittg drivers involved in futal 
crashes wore intoxicated. 


Xnjuiv Rate, 1909-2000 
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Source; Fatalit/ Analysis Reporting System. 

Whil^the mimber of overall highway fatalities anti 
injuries has decreased in rceont yeans, tills is not 
Liniftinnly line for all vehicle groins. Tlie number 
of occupauLS killed in passenger ears, f jr inaUinee, 
decreased from 21,566 in 1993 to 20,492 in 
2000. In contrast, the number of occupants killed 
In (ight and large tmeks, motorcycles, and other 
vehicles all increased during this period. 
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Finance: Highway and Bridge 


Takoil logeiher, all tovcls of government spent 
S127.5 billionfbrhitihwaysin 2000. TlicFeJeral 
j-ovcrmneDl iimded.1127,7 billion (2 L7 percent). 
Suites funded $67.0 billion (52.6 perc<ail). 
Counties, cilies, anil other local government 
entities funded S32,7 bi I lion (25.7 percent). 


Total highway expenditures by ad levels of 
goverament increased 25.0 percent belAvecji 
1996and 2000 Highway spcntlingrose faster 
Ilian inflation overthis period, growing 
14.4 percent in C 0 Esei:nt dollartcrms. 


Highway Expenditures by Type, 2000 
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and Safety 
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Of tlie total $127,5biliion spent tor highways in 
2000, S64,6 billion (50.7percent) went for 
capital outlay. Tli is was (ho first rime thus 
percentage exceeded 50 percent since 1975, 

Capital outlay grew by 33.7 pcreciit 
between 1997 and 2(100. T.arge incrcasi?s 
inFedei-jiiiine!?rmcnt underlheTranapoilation 
tquity Act for i] ic 21 st Centuiy (TEA-21) were 
outpaced by even larger )r.cre4isc.s in State 
and local investtuent, ii5 the combined State 
luid local share of funding for capital outlay 
rose ffotn 5€.4 pcrcciii in 1997 to 60. [ percent 
in 2000. 

State and local goveraments devoted a larger 
share of their capital spending to the 
preservation of their existingroad;; and 
In idges in 200(1 than in 1997. Theshiireof 


capital funds used for systempreseivatlon rose 
from 47.6 pcrcentto 52.0 percent. All levels of 
government spent a combined $33.6 billionof 
of capital hinds for system presetv'ation in 2000; 

$ 12,2 billion went for new roods and bridges; 

$ 13.7 billion went foi uikiing new lanes to existing 
I'Ofics; and !|15.l billion went for system 
enhancements, such as safety, operational or 
environmental enhancements, 


Distributiofl of hlfghwav CApilal Outiay By 
Ini pffoveinent Type, 2900 
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I lighway-uscr revenues—the total aitiovint 
geaeialcd from motor-fuel taxes, tnotor-vehiclc 
fees, .ind lods-were SI00.6 billion in 2000. Of 
this. Slid .0 billion (SO.5 percent) was spent on 
high ways This represented 62,9 percent of the 
lofal revenues generated by £11 levels of 
government in 2000 for use on highways, 


. Revenue Sources for Highways, 2000 
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Capital Investment Raquirementa: Highway and Bridge 


The average annual Cost to Imp rove Highways 
and Bridges fertile 20-yeiir period 2(101-2020 Is 
projected to be li*l06.9 billion. This represents 
Qic investment by all levels of goveninicnt 
required to iiiipleuitnt all eosr-beneficlal 
iniprovemeiits on highways aii d bridges, 
i'his level ofinvcstincntwould address the exisliug 
biicklug uf highway (S271 .1 billion) and 
bridge (S54.7 billion) deficit^ies^ aswell as new 
deficiencies as tliey arise during the 20-ycarpcriod, 
when it is cost-betieJicial lo lIu so. 

Investment rcquiTcir,<nits tor system preseivatioii 
make up 45.4 percnct of (be total Cost to 
ImprovellighwaysanclBridges. TMs includes iill 
c'«/7/w/investment required to preserve ihc 
c-ojidltioii of the pavement itiid bridge infi'astruc- 
nire, such as I’psurfctdng, rehabilitation, and 
reconshiiction. 'Fhjs does not include the costs of 
routine luainlcnance. 

Investrnent requirements fur system expansion 
make up 46.7 percent ofllie total Cost to 
Trnpnovc Higliwiiv'Scuid Bridges. Tlie remnimug 
7.9 percent of the Cost to Improve is not directly 
modeled; iliis Tcprcsciits tlie current sliane o(* 
capital spending on system enhancements such as 
safety, operational, and enviionnieiitaJ investments. 


Cost to Improve Higliwaysaiid Bridges 
Distribution by Improveciient Type 


system 

Cnhtincerreiit 



System Presemtron 

Expansion 45.4% 

46,7% 


TheCostto Maintain Highways and 
Bridges represents the invesfineul required 
by all levels of government so that critical 
indicators of overall conditions and 
pcrt'ormance in the year 2020 will mutch tlicir 
year 2000 values. For bridgepreservation.it 
rcpnescntstlie level of ijivesirneittiuquirud to 
maintain the existing backlog of bridge detic tencics 
at its cuirent level, For system expansion^ and 
pavement preserv^ation, itrcpTCseuls (lie 
investment tequinxl to proventaverage higltw'ay 
user costs (iucUiding travel time cOsSts, vehicle 
opur^aiiig costs, and crash costs) from risiag in die 
fuiuiti. Agency costs, such asmaiutcnancc, and 
societal co-stii, such as emissions, are alsocotisiri- 
ci-cd In tlie analysis, althouglt they arc uoL diivcdy 
targeted. The average annual investment required 
for the Cost to Maintain 1 liglmays and 
H ri dges is projec ted to b e $75,9 billion. 


Costto Maintain Highways and Btidges 
Difitribvtion by TfliprovementType 



Sy,$tani 

Prerarvabon 

46.»% 


The scope of user costs hasbeen exp.nndcdfrom 
thosecojuiideredinprovjoLis I'cpons lo include an 
cstimaU: for delay's rcsulfiug from incidents, aswell 
asforreciuTing daily congestion. Arcliabilrly 
prcrniumhas also beeu added to ledec: the 
additioual costs that urtpredictal^le delays impose 
beyond those of expected delays for which drivers 
can plan. Including these iterns in the analysis 
makes it eomidcrabJy vrKU'o oxpeasi vo to maintain 
average user costs. 
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Comparison of Spending and investment Requirements: 
Highway and Bridge 


■While lliis l eporrdoes hot recnminend any 
specific level of investment, acompaiisoiio: 
the invcslmentrequiremciit iccnaiios witlt 
current and projectetl spending levels provides 
senieiisiglits into the likeliliooci that the level 
0 fperfonn anec implied hy the scenarios will 
he obtained, 

Federal, Slate, and local coital expenditures for 
Ligliways and bridges tota led $64,6 billion i n 
2000. Capital uiitlay by all levels of 
eovernmeiit would have to increase by ] 7.5 
percent above this level to rcacli the projected 
S7S,9 billion Cost to Maintain Higliways and 
Bridges level. An increase of 65.3 percent 
would be required to reach the projected 
$106.9 billion Cost to Improve Highways and 
Bridges level. 


2000 Capital Outlay vs Highway and 
Bridge Investment Requirements 


20CQ Capital Outlay 


Cw»t to ^'ai^vai^ 


Cost tc Improve 


■■■ 1 1 .1'': ' 

1 

I 

(wi? 

Inn 

S64,b 




i:':' 

$75.9 |! 





5106,9 n'ill 

1 1 


53.0 523.0 $40.3 $^>0.0 $t».0 tilOO.G $120.0 
Bill bus of 2000 ColJarv 

Capitat spending by all levels of government grew 
sharply between 1997 and 2000 and is projected 
to continue to increase in consiam dollar tenns 
from 2000 to2005, albeit at a slower rate. Those 
projected increases in combined Federal, State 
and local capital spending would move llio N aLi<in 
closci'tio the level of (he investment requirement 
scenarios, [ lowever.capilaLoulky would still 
have (0 increase 11.3 percent above projected 
annual spending over Uiis period to reach the Co.^t 


to Mai ntain level, iuid would need to increase 
56.6 percent to reach the Cosl to Improve level, 

In 2000,40.1 percent of highway capital oulliiy 
w'cnt for sys(3in expansion, including Ihc 
contilrucliimof new roads and bridges and the 
widening ofexisting facilities, 'fhe analytical 
models used to develop the Investment 
i'et|uircnient8 hi this report 2 <uggest that if 
capital invescinent increases, it would be 
cost-beneficiaJ to devote a larger share to 
system expansion (o alleviate lire ddects thai 
future travel growlh would have on recurring 
and non-recuiiing delay. 

For the Cos( to Maintain Highways and Bridges, 
43.3 pcrcentoftlreprojccicd 20-yi;Lirii]vesiment 
requireiVicntsare forsyslismexpansion. Ifflindijig 
increuses above this level, the analysis suggests 
increasing iiivcsUnuiLiiibysiciii expansion, so that 
for (he Cost to Improve ITighways and Budges, 
46.7pci'ccntoftbc total inveshnent requirements 
are tor system cxpausioii. 


rnv^tment Requirements and 2000 Capital 
OuUay Distribution by Improvement Type 



CoS to 
irrprc-'.*^ 


BO^ 100S1. 


□ S/5tefr Prese.'valion □ S',•stem cnl'anwrr^snts 

■ System Expansion 
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Impacts of Investment: Highway and Bridge 


Linkage Between Recent Cendition 
and Performance Trends and Recent 
Spending Trends 

Spendiiii'byall levelsofgoviaTimeiitoii system 
preservation increased by 45.7pci'ccmlfi:om 
$23.0 to S33.6 billion between 1997 and2000. 
TItis ioereased ijivestmcniin roadway and bridge 
rehabilitation and resurfacing is rctlected in tlie 
iinprovcrnentii in pavement ride quality and 
reductions in bridge dericicndes that are described 
elsewhere in this roporl. 

Invcstineiit in system expansion has also in- 
creiLsed, but at a inucli lower rale relative to 
outlays ior system p^cse•^^•«ltion- Wldlc the rale of 
growth, in average annual hours of liavclcr delay 
has decreased, the level of invcslraenlhas not 
stopped tite overall growthin congestion, 

Impact of Future investment on 
Highway ConttMons and Performance 

If average aimual highway capiftil investment 
rA)m200] to 2020 reached tlie projected S106.9 
billion Cost Ic Improve Highways and 
Bridgeslevel and is applied in the manner 
suggested by the analysis, the average pavement 
qual ity'is projected to uTiprovc by 13.9 percent 
relative to year 2000 Icvclis. Improveinencs in 
h jgliway opcraiional pertbnnancc would catifio 
average speeds to rise by 6.0 percent, while 
average highway user costs would decline by 
3.6 pcrccal. 

If all levels of government conrbined invested at 
theCostToMaiutaiD projected level ofS75.9 
billion, and shifted more ofLheir investment toward 
system exjxin sion to address increasing congestion 
problems, average speeds would improve, wfi ilc 
average pavement roughness would vvoisen. By 


definition, user costs would reine .1 n at year 
2[)0() levels. 


Projected Changes in 2020 Highway Cnnditfon 
and Performance Measures Compared to 
2000 Levels at Difhsrent Possible Funding Levels 



AvBrarg AniiUil IiWuilnaiil in 3ii:kJns cf JOOC DcIfelS 

Impact of Investment on TravelGrowth 

While future uxivc! gimvth will be prifnarily 
driven by factors such as population growili and 
growth in economic acUviiy,rlieamoimt:oftravcl 
growth on ahighway segment may also be 
alfccicd by tlic level of i n vestnienl oh dnitiscgmcnt. 
Livcsimcnts that reduce the economic cost of 
using a facility'may k;ul to increased v.se» while 
increasing congestion on an un i mp ro^-cd roadway 
irkiy utuso davel growth to be lower tliaiiiLotheiwise 
would he. The travel gj'ovvth forecasts used in the 
analysis ofhighway iiivesnnent requirements in 
diis report ai'e dj^namic, in the sense llwl dicy allow 
allow feedback between tlie level of 'hitUTC 
investment .md future VMT growth. 

If highway-user costs are maintained aicurrent 
levels as Jicy would be under the Cost to Maintain 
scenario, the analysis projects that urban VMT 
would grow by an average annual rite of i .96 
percent. Ifhighway-user costs declined, as they 
would under the Cost to Improve sceiwiio this 
rate would increase to 2,19 percert per year. 
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Sensitivity Analysis: Highway and Bridge 


The Lisefiilncss of any invcstaent reqiiircmenLs 
analysis depends on (lie I'aiidity ofttio Ltnderlyjne 
assumptions used to dnvelop the analysis. Since 
tliere may be a range ol'appropriatc values 
forsevera] oftlie model pai ameters used in 
lliose analyses, Ihisrepon includes an analysis 
of the sensitivity oftheesiiniated Cosuo 
Maim uin 11 ighways and Briilges and Cost to 
Improve Highways and Bridges to changes in 
lliese assumptions. 

Hravel Forecasts 

The Highway Ceononoic RequiremenUi System 
pH E R S) a ssumes tliat the State-supplied baseline 
travel forecast tor each highway section leprcseiiLS 
not what ftiturc havel mVtbe, biiLwhat Il'iVOuld 
be ifinvcstmentmscici the level required lokeep 
highway user costs constant. The aggregate 
annual growth rate drawn hum these section level 
forecasts is2,0S percent. If instead: thc2.911 
average annual VIMT growlli rate observed from 
1980 to 2000 were a betlur predictor of future 
constant price \'MT growth, then llie estimated 
Cost to Mamtiiin end Cost to Improve would each 
be over 50 pereem highcr. Conversely, iftile 
“true” annual VW1 growth that would occur at a 
consUint level of service were only 1.17 percent, 
the Cost to Miiiiilain and Cosuo Improve wrailil 
fell sigtiiEcanlly. 



to tie t‘10 tro 5 G 0 tioD si2D pso two nee 


DlllorsatCooe Oollart 


Impact of Other Alternate Assumptions 
on die Average Annual 
to improve Highivays and Bridges 
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Value of Time 

Tile value oftitneinHERS was developed using a 
standard mctliotlolcgy ado]ncfl by iheDepart¬ 
ment. hut other values are used inside and outside 
the Federal goventment. Doubling Ihe value of 
lime would increase the Cost to Improve by 11.7 
percent. Cutting it in half would reduce tlic Cost 
to Improve by 8,1 percent. 

Construction Costs 

Il'tuiTently unforeseen eirounistances were to 
cause fumre highway constniction costs to unex¬ 
pectedly rise by 25 percent in constant dollar 
terms, this would increase the Cost to Improve by 
16,1 percent The increased cost of individual 
projects would be partially olTsel in this scenario 
by some projects that would no longer be 
cost-bcnoficial. 

.\utc: 

The impacts of altcrnalivc model parameters nod 
procedures are inure ambiguous for the Cost to 
\fa iniiiin, as many of these parameters are u.5ed in 
tlie calculati on of baseline user costs. By chaiiguig 
thcnc parameters, the hii'gel user cost leveJ being 
mahitainedundcr the scenario is also clmnged. 
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Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Voinovich 

Question 1. You stated in your testimony that the percentage of “acceptable” high¬ 
way mileage has increased since 1993. How do you define acceptable? What are the 
other ratings you use in the Conditions and Performance Report to describe highway 
and bridge infrastructure and how are these defined? 

Response. The pavement ratings in the Conditions and Performance report are 
based primarily on the International Roughness Index (IRI) values, reported annu¬ 
ally by the States as part of the Highway Performance Monitoring System (HPMS). 
The IRI measures the cumulative deviation from a smooth surface in inches per 
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mile. This standard is generally accepted worldwide as an effective pavement rough¬ 
ness measurement and, as an objective, mechanically measured value, is considered 
to be more consistent across jurisdictions than other more subjective measures. The 
HPMS reporting requirements allow States to provide a Pavement Serviceability 
Rating (PSR) in lieu of an IRI value for certain types of highways. The PSR is an 
older subjective rating system in which inspectors evaluate pavement condition on 
a scale of 1 to 5. In cases where PSR values are reported, a mathematical conver¬ 
sion was made to translate them to a roughly corresponding IRI value. 

For all types of roads, the C&P report applies the pavement classification stand¬ 
ards introduced in the annual FHWA Performance Plan for NHS routes. To be rated 
“acceptable,” a highway section must have a measured International Roughness 
Index (IRI) value of less than or equal to 170 inches per mile. Good pavements com¬ 
prise a subset of acceptable pavements. For a pavement to be rated as “good,” the 
IRI value must be less than or equal to 95 inches per mile. Previous editions of the 
C&P report used a different set of pavement condition categories, oriented around 
PSR ratings, and utilizing a more releixed set of standards for non-Interstate routes. 
To facilitate comparisons between this report and previous editions, some data are 
provided based on the old classification scheme. 

The bridge condition ratings in the Conditions and Performance report are based 
on data reported in the National Bridge Inventory. Three indicators are examined 
in the report, bridge condition ratings, the number of deficient bridges, and the per¬ 
centage of deck area on deficient bridges. Condition ratings are assigned to the 
bridge deck, superstructure, and substructure during bridge inspections, on a ten 
point system ranging from 9—“Excellent” to 0—“Failed”. The number of deficiencies 
and the percentage of deck area on deficient bridges are both based on assessments 
on whether a bridge is structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. Bridges are 
considered structurally deficient if they are restricted to light vehicles, require im¬ 
mediate rehabilitation to remain open, or are closed. Bridges are considered func¬ 
tionally obsolete if they have deck geometry, load carrying capacity, clearance, or 
approach roadway alignment that no longer meets the criteria for the system of 
which the bridge is a part. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you indicated that the condition of the higher-order 
roads have improved over the last several years while the condition of lower-order 
roads have deteriorated. What accounts for the deterioration of the lower-order 
roads? What impact has this had on roadway safety? What can be done to ensure 
lower-order roads are not neglected? 

Response. The physical condition of lower-order roads (i.e., minor arterials and 
collectors) may have deteriorated due to greater emphasis placed on the mainte¬ 
nance, reconstruction, and construction of higher-order roads that carry the majority 
of the Nation’s traffic. Since funds are limited, any increase in the commitment of 
funds to projects on higher-order roads reduces the amount of funds available for 
the lower-order roads. 

The level of funding is not available to properly support the Nation’s higher-order 
roads and at the same time totally support the lower-order roads. Since higher-order 
roads support greater levels of traffic and truck volumes, funds allocated to these 
projects have a potentially greater beneficial impact on the Nation’s highway sys¬ 
tem. This does not mean the needs of the lower-order roads are ignored-only that 
available funds are being allocated in an attempt to provide the most benefit to the 
Nation’s highway system user. 

Regarding safety, some States provide safety set-aside funds for projects on any 
public road and 15 to 35 percent of bridge funds are set aside for “off-system” 
bridges on lower-order roads. But the responsibility of repairing and maintaining 
these roads falls primarily on local governments and some States. Safety conditions 
on these roads are poor, particularly in rural areas. From 1994 to 2000, over 59 per¬ 
cent of all fatalities occurred on rural roads, most of them considered lower-order. 
Rural local roads had a fatality rate six times higher than Urban Interstates in 
1999 even though they had a third of the traffic. 

Lower-order roads are often two-lane. In 2000, 57 percent of all fatalities occurred 
on two-lane roads and 76 percent of these fatalities occurred on rural two-lane 
roads. Incentives to States to provide greater funding and technical assistance to 
local transportation practitioners are needed to improve the safety of these roads. 

Question 3. What affect has increased congestion over the last decade had on the 
condition, as well as performance, of the nation’s highways and bridges? What is 
the most cost-effective way to deal with increasing congestion in our urban areas? 

Response. Congestion is an indicator of the operational performance of the high¬ 
way system rather than one of the physical condition of the infrastructure. However, 
they are indirectly related in the sense that both are affected by traffic volumes. 
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Increasing traffic volumes can contribute to both the accelerated deterioration of the 
infrastructure and to increased levels of congestion. The net impact on the condition 
and performance of the system depends on both the level of investment in highways 
and on the type of improvements that are implemented. 

The most cost-effective approach to reducing highway congestion is likely to be 
different for different areas. In most areas, the best solution likely involves increas¬ 
ing the effective capacity of the corridor. This investment can come in many forms, 
including improved facility management and operations, selective additions of new 
roads and new lanes, or investments in new or upgraded transit facilities. In other 
cases, it may be more cost effective to address travel demand through road pricing, 
land use planning, and economic development policies. A comprehensive strategy in¬ 
corporating elements of all of these approaches in varjdng degrees is likely to be the 
most cost-effective. 

Question 4. In your testimony, you stated that “government at all levels may not 
be able to sustain the rate of increases in infrastructure investment observed in re¬ 
cent years.” Given increasingly tight State budgets and the economic downturn in 
recent years, has there been an indication that State and local governments may 
not be able to sustain a high level capital investment over the life of the next high¬ 
way bill? 

Response. Combined State and local government capital expenditures increased 
37.1 percent from 1997 to 2000, rising even faster than Federal cash outlays during 
the first 3 years of TEA-21. Consequently, the portion of total capital investment 
funded by State and local governments rose above 60 percent for the first time since 
1959. The rate of growth of State and local funding was unusually high during this 
3-year period, relative to historic trends. Given increasingly tight State and local 
budgets, it would not be surprising if State and local highway capital investments 
were to grow more slowly in the short term. 

While final data are not yet available, preliminary indications suggest that State 
and local capital investment has grown more slowly than Federal investment in 
2001 and 2002. However, there is no indication that State and local governments 
would have major difficulties in sustaining their capital investment levels in the 
long term, though the high rates of spending growth experienced from 1997 to 2000 
may not be repeated. 

Question 5. Please explain how the operational performance of the nation’s high¬ 
ways and bridges declined at the same time as their physical condition has im¬ 
proved. What needs to be done to improve the operational performance of our high¬ 
ways and bridges? 

Response. Changes in the condition and performance of the nation’s highway sys¬ 
tem over time depend both on changes in travel behavior and demand and on the 
level and type of investment in highway infrastructure. Some types of highway and 
bridge improvements (such as resurfacing and bridge rehabilitation) are aimed at 
preserving the existing infrastructure, while others (such as ITS and lane additions) 
are designed to increase the effective capacity of the system. During the late 1990’s, 
increases in the level of highway capital investment were accompanied by a shift 
in highway capital investment from system expansion toward system preservation. 
The result was a significant increase in system preservation expenditures, which in 
turn led to improvements in pavement quality and reductions in bridge deficiencies. 
Investments in system expansion, however, were not able to keep up with increases 
in highway travel, resulting in increased congestion and declining performance. 

Congestion and performance are also affected by a variety of temporary disrup¬ 
tions, such as crashes and breakdowns, work zones, bad weather, and special 
events. FHWA is working with its State and local partners to improve traffic moni¬ 
toring, incident response, work zone management, traveler information, and other 
operational strategies to mitigate the delay caused by these disruptions. 

The C&P investment analysis suggests that there are tremendous current and fu¬ 
ture needs for strategies to address highway congestion and delay, in addition to 
investment needs to preserve the physical condition of the existing infrastructure. 
While investment in capacity expansion would be required to address growing con¬ 
gestion problems, this investment can come in many forms. A comprehensive strat¬ 
egy of improving the effective capacity of the highway system through improved fa¬ 
cility management and operations, along with selective additions of new roads and 
new lanes may be the best approach for dealing with the capacity deficiencies iden¬ 
tified in this report. 

Question 6. I understand that you have called for the creation of a blue-ribbon 
commission to study and make recommendations on addressing the needs of the 
Interstate highway system. Can you describe in more detail what you propose the 
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blue-ribbon commission study? Will the blue-ribbon commission be ready to make 
recommendations in time to inform the debate for the highway bill next year? 

Response. The Interstate System will reach its fiftieth year during the middle of 
the next reauthorization bill. As the Interstate System approaches this milestone, 
it is appropriate to critically examine all aspects of this System, the backbone of 
America’s surface transportation network. That is why the Federal Highway Admin¬ 
istration is seriously considering a blue-ribbon commission to evaluate the many di¬ 
mensions of this system, including its needs, conditions, and performance. Addition¬ 
ally, the future of the Interstate System should be examined, including the System’s 
relevance to emerging economic and demographic changes. 


Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Jeffords 

Question 1. We have heard from your testimony that we have seen some improve¬ 
ments in areas such as safety, bridge and pavement ratings due to increased fund¬ 
ing levels of TEA-21. At the same time, system performance is on the decline de¬ 
spite our increased investment levels. What needs to be done in the way of improv¬ 
ing the operation of our transportation system? Are there barriers within the cur¬ 
rent funding structure that limit a State’s ability to make operational improvements 
or implement operational programs? 

Response. The operation of our transportation system can be improved by moni¬ 
toring and responding quickly to the many disruptions to traffic, such as incidents 
and bad weather. Work zones and special events can be better managed. More effec¬ 
tive information can be provided to travelers so that they can adjust their routes, 
schedules, or choice of mode. Traffic signals can be better synchronized and modest 
design changes, such as turn lanes, can be made to improve traffic flow. These im¬ 
provements typically involve the application of technology, the deployment of people 
and equipment to respond to incidents or clear snow, and better coordination of the 
many agencies which operate or affect local roads. 

There are relatively few absolute barriers to spending on operational improve¬ 
ments, but there are numerous impediments and a common lack of priority. Many 
operational improvements are eligible for Federal funds, but operations have not 
been emphasized in legislative programs or policy statements as has the traditional 
focus on construction and preservation. 

We have elevated the importance of operations with our Congestion Mitigation 
Vital Few Goal activities and the creation of our Office of Operations. We are work¬ 
ing with our State and local partners to identify and encourage effective practices 
for incident management, work zone management, traveler information, and devel¬ 
opment of congestion management partnerships. 

Question 2. We have heard a lot about the physical needs in terms of pavement, 
bridges, and buses for our transportation system. Are there any estimates for need¬ 
ed or desired operational improvements or programs? Intelligent Transportation 
Systems are tools that can assist in improving systems performance. Are there any 
estimates for implementing ITS nationally? 

Response. A combination of improved operations, capital investments, and behav¬ 
ioral adjustments is needed to maintain flows of people and goods, respond to emer¬ 
gencies, correct unsafe conditions, reduce security threats, and preserve highway as¬ 
sets. Historically, highway agencies have focused most of their attention on building 
and maintaining road infrastructure. Less attention has been paid to operating the 
road system to provide the highest level of service possible. With increasing road 
congestion, the expense and difficulty of building new facilities, and the need for 
safe and secure highways, this view has begun to change. Many highway officials 
now recognize that operational strategies, including traffic control and enforcement, 
incident and emergency operational strategies, ice and snow removal, and the de¬ 
ployment of Intelligent Transportation Systems (ITS) technologies, can make a 
major difference in how the highway system performs. 

We have begun to develop and validate a comprehensive assessment of operations 
as part of the Highway Economic Requirements System (HERS) for future editions 
of the Conditions and Performance Report. At this time, we have preliminary esti¬ 
mates for various aspects of operations, as described below. 

Major forms of operational improvements in metropolitan areas include incident 
management, variable message signs, advanced traffic signal control, ramp meter¬ 
ing, and emergency vehicle signal preemption. Infrastructure needed to support 
these strategies includes electronic roadway monitoring and traffic management 
centers. Over the next 20 years, $8 billion may be needed just to maintain existing 
investments in metropolitan area operations. Expansion of technologies could cost 
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an additional $6 billion for expansion at current rates, to $29 billion for more ag¬ 
gressive deployment to meet the most pressing operational needs by 2020. 

Weather has a major effect on highway mobility and safety and is a significant 
expense for State and local highway agencies. Each year, State and local agencies 
spend more than $2 billion on snow and ice control operations, and over $5 billion 
annually for infrastructure repair because of snow and ice damage. 

Roadway Weather Information Systems (RWIS) provide critical data for efficient 
and effective responses to bad weather. The total capital cost for a basic nationwide 
system may be about $32 million for expressways and $54 million for principal arte- 
rials. The operation and maintenance cost of a weather station is estimated to be 
about 15 percent of the capital cost, which adds about $13 million per year to the 
totals for expressways and principal arterials. 

Traveler information systems provide assistance to the individual surface trans¬ 
portation traveler and allow transportation agencies in urban and rural environ¬ 
ments to manage service disruptions and congestion. Costs for metropolitan areas 
may range from $17 million to $41 million for capital and $1 million to $2.4 million 
a year for operation and maintenance. 

There are numerous other areas where investments will improve operations espe¬ 
cially in the area of freight transportation. For example, the Federal Railroad Ad¬ 
ministration estimates that lost time for highway users at the most heavily traveled 
rail-highway grade crossings on the Federal-aid system will increase from between 
$5.5 billion to $7.8 billion over the 2003 to 2022 period. Annual hours of time wast¬ 
ed for autos could increase to between 35 million and 123 million hours by 2022. 
Trucks could spend between 4.9 and 6.6 million more hours behind closed gates by 
2022 than presently, depending on how frequently trains passed through crossings 
during daily highway traffic peaks. Much of these losses can be eliminated by re¬ 
placing the grade crossings with bridges. 

Question 3. In your testimony, you mention the need for metrics and performance 
measures to better assist decisionmakers in making the proper balance of invest¬ 
ments. What metrics and performance measures should be in place nationally to 
better assist Congress in understanding how and where to invest transportation re¬ 
sources? 

Response. One of the purposes of the 1993 Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA) is to “improve Federal program effectiveness and public accountability 
by promoting a new focus on results, service quality, and customer satisfaction.” 
FHWA has developed a Strategic Plan that sets out long-term programmatic, policy, 
and management goals. Strategic goals measure the FHWA’s contribution to mobil¬ 
ity; safety; productivity; the human and natural environment; and national security. 
Each year, the FHWA prepares a Performance Plan that helps the agency meet the 
broad goals in the Strategic Plan. These metrics help measure and assess how well 
the FHWA is delivering products and services to its customers. 

The FHWA has been working to develop new metrics that better focus on the im¬ 
pact that the condition and performance of the highway system has on highway- 
users, our ultimate customers. For example, our Performance Plan has been modi¬ 
fied to look at the percentage of travel that occurs on roads with acceptable ride 
quality, rather than simply looking at miles of pavement. New measures of oper¬ 
ational performance have been adopted to measure the annual delay experienced by 
drivers, rather than simply looking at the percentage of congested roads. We are 
also engaged in research to better quantify the costs that congestion-related unpre¬ 
dictability of trip time imposes on drivers. As we have worked to improve our under¬ 
standing of the impacts of different types of investments on highway-users, we have 
identified areas where we may need to change the type of condition, performance 
and safety data that we routinely collect. We will continue to work with our State 
and local partners to identify and obtain the information required to assist decision¬ 
makers at all levels of government in meiximizing the effectiveness of their transpor¬ 
tation spending. 

Question 4. I look forward to working with the Administration on the next reau¬ 
thorization. When can Congress expect to receive detailed legislative proposals from 
the Administration for the reauthorization of the transportation bill? 

Response. The Administration is working expeditiously to complete its reauthor¬ 
ization proposal. Secretary Mineta has indicated his desire to transmit a reauthor¬ 
ization proposal no later than the transmittal of the President’s fiscal year 2004 
budget. 
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Responses of Mary Peters to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Thank you for your testimony on the 2002 Conditions and Perform¬ 
ance Report. Your statement highlights a simple fact: At existing levels of invest¬ 
ment, travelers and freight haulers will continue to experience increased congestion 
and delays. Our transportation sector is too important to our economy and our qual¬ 
ity of life to accept continued decline in system performance. Our greatest challenge 
will be to increase funding to levels necessary to address this deterioration in per¬ 
formance. In know that the Administration is currently developing its reauthoriza¬ 
tion proposal. Will your proposal include funding levels that are high enough to en¬ 
sure that both conditions and performance will improve rather than decline over the 
next 6 years? 

Response. The Conditions and Performance Report provides an important assess¬ 
ment of the needs and investment requirements of the Nation’s highways and 
bridges. Accordingly, the Administration will use this report, along with other policy 
documents, when developing its reauthorization proposal. The reauthorization pro¬ 
posal will try to strike the appropriate balance between competing policy and budg¬ 
etary interests. 

Question 2. We appreciate your testimony today on the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation’s upcoming 2002 Conditions and Performance Report. This report provides us 
with information that is critical to our efforts to write the next transportation bill. 
When can we expect to receive the full report? 

Response. Various officials within the Department of Transportation and the Of¬ 
fice of Management and Budget have worked extensively to review, revise and clear 
the key report findings so that we could share them in today’s testimony. However, 
the full report explores a number of other critical issues that have not been covered 
today, and these sections have not yet been fully reviewed. Also, due to the sheer 
size and complexity of the document, significant time will be required for the layout 
and printing of the report once the content has been finalized. 

Based on these considerations, we anticipate that we will be transmitting the re¬ 
port to you in early December of this year; printed and electronic versions of the 
report should be available for the general public by the end of December. 

Question 3. While DOT’s Conditions and Performance Report finds that the condi¬ 
tions of our highway system have improved somewhat, the operational performance 
of our highway system continues to deteriorate. This comes as no surprise to anyone 
who drives regularly. Each of you recommends an increased emphasis on operations, 
which is the theme that this subcommittee has addressed twice in the past year 
with a hearing on Intelligent Transportation Systems and a symposium on oper¬ 
ational issues. I intend to address this issue in next year’s transportation bill and 
would appreciate your thoughts on how we can encourage States and metropolitan 
areas to focus more attention to the operations and management of road systems. 

Response. The Federal Highway Administration recognized the importance of op¬ 
erations when it reorganized into core business units and placed operations on a par 
with infrastructure and safety. Other national organizations, such as the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials and the Transportation 
Research Board, have made similar changes to their committee structures. State De¬ 
partments of Transportation tend to realign themselves to be consistent with their 
national partners, so we expect operations to receive increasing emphasis at the 
State and local levels. 

FHWA further reinforced the importance of operations by assigning leadership for 
our Congestion Mitigation Vital Few Goal activities to our Office of Operations. We 
are focusing our attention on incident management, work zone management, trav¬ 
eler information, and development of congestion management partnerships. 

FHWA met with officials from State and local governments at the National Sum¬ 
mit on Operations, held in October 2001. Participants in the Summit recognized 
that managers of the highway system need timely and comprehensive information, 
effective traffic management tools, adequate financial resources, and institutional 
authority and accountability to enable users to make the best use of the transpor¬ 
tation system. Much of the discussion centered on an information infrastructure, or 
“infostructure,” and regional operations collaboration and coordination. 

Participants discussed an “infostructure” of monitoring technology and data shar¬ 
ing to provide timely, comprehensive information to managers and users of highway 
and transit systems. The proposed infostructure would include statewide reporting 
of capacity reducing events on the National Highway System, additional monitoring 
of freeways and principal arterials in major metropolitan areas, and additional secu¬ 
rity monitoring of critical infrastructure. Participants also felt that locally deter¬ 
mined additional monitoring of traffic conditions, weather, and surface transpor¬ 
tation facilities should be encouraged. 
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An increased emphasis on Regional Operations Collaborations and Coordination 
(ROCCs) was proposed to provide the institutional coordination and accountability 
needed to operate highways and transit across jurisdictional and agency boundaries. 
ROCC activities would: establish and sustain a forum in which regional operations 
policies, protocols, activities, and projects are defined, discussed, debated, and co¬ 
ordinated by transportation system operators, including State and local transpor¬ 
tation and public works agencies, public safety personnel, and transit system opera¬ 
tors; carry out regional planning for operations activities, including development, 
maintenance, and monitoring of effective implementation of a regional concept of op¬ 
erations; set performance targets and report to the public on system performance; 
prepare a Regional Operations Action Plan, using performance data to identify oper¬ 
ational problems, evaluate potential solutions, and facilitate their accomplishment; 
ensure the coordinated delivery of timely information on transportation system oper¬ 
ations to the full range of system users; and provide substantive input to the state¬ 
wide and/or regional transportation planning process on necessary investments to 
improve system performance. 


Statement of Joseph L. Perkins, Commissioner, Alaska Department of Trans¬ 
portation AND Public Facilities, on Behalf of the American Association of 

State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 

Founded in 1914, AASHTO represents the departments concerned with highway 
and transportation in the 50 States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Its 
mission is a transportation system for the Nation that balances mobility, economic 
prosperity, safety and the environment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Joe Perkins, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Alaska Department of Transportation and chairman of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials’ (AASHTO) Standing 
Committee on Highways, and am appearing before you today on behalf of 
AASHTO’s members, which include the transportation agencies representing the 50 
States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. I am here to report to you on 
AASHTO’s Bottom Line Report which we released jointly with you on September 
26th and which documents the nation’s highway, bridge and transit needs. 

First, however, I want to thank you for your recognition of the needs of our na¬ 
tion’s surface transportation and its vital contribution to preserving the nation’s 
economy and our quality of life. We appreciate your leadership and efforts to ensure 
that in the final year of the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21), funding will be restored to current levels. 

Key Findings 

As Congress begins its deliberations on the reauthorization of Federal highway 
and transit programs, AASHTO with the assistance of the U.S. Federal Highway 
Administration, the U.S. Federal Transit Administration and the Transportation Re¬ 
search Board has undertaken a comprehensive assessment of the investments need¬ 
ed through 2009 to maintain or improve our nation’s surface transportation system. 

The results of this assessment show that: 

• An annual capital investment of $92 billion by all levels of government for 
highways and bridges is necessary to maintain both the physical condition and per¬ 
formance of the system over 20 years and explicitly during the next reauthorization 
cycle. This level of investment holds user cost at less than a 1-percent increase; 
holds pavement roughness and delay constant; and maintains current levels of sys¬ 
tem reliability. 

• An annual capital investment of $125.6 billion by all levels of government for 
highways and bridges is necessary to improve both the physical condition and per¬ 
formance of the system over 20 years and explicitly during the next reauthorization 
cycle. With this level of investment, pavement condition improves by almost 15 per¬ 
cent; delay falls by almost 13 percent despite expected growth in travel; average 
speeds increase; and decreased user costs equate to an approximate $60 billion per 
year savings. 

From Fiscal Year 1990 to 2000, spending by all levels of government for capital, 
maintenance and operations grew from $75 billion to $128.5 billion—a 71 percent 
increase. In Fiscal Year 2000, $64.4 billion from all levels of government was in¬ 
vested in highway and bridge capital improvements. Appl3dng the same rate of 
growth—71 percent—would increase capital investment by all levels of government 
to $110 billion, which is comparable to the results of AASHTO’s assessment. 

• An annual capital investment of $18.9 billion is required between 2004 and 
2009 from all levels of government just to maintain the existing physical condition 
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and service performance of the nation’s transit systems, if ridership only grows mod¬ 
estly at 1.6 percent per year. In Fiscal Year 2000, about $9.5 billion was spent by 
all levels of government on transit capital infrastructure. 

• An annual capital investment of $43.9 billion is required to improve the cur¬ 
rent physical condition and service performance of the nation’s transit systems, if 
ridership continues to grow at 3.5 percent. 

AASHTO’s assessment of investment needs is based on rigorous, quantitative 
evaluation using the same data sets and models as used for the development of the 
U.S. Department of Transportation’s Conditions and Performance Report. Highway 
data used for this assessment is provided to the FHWA by the State transportation 
agencies, which inventory and analyze 112,000 sample road segments. The source 
of bridge data is FHWA’s National Bridge Inventory data base, and transit system 
and facility data supplied to FTA by transit agencies. 

While AASHTO and FHWA utilize virtually the same data and modeling tech¬ 
niques, there are likely to be differences in the results that are reported. The dif¬ 
ferences can be attributed to variations in base years and time spans, and modeling 
assumptions and scenarios. 

Key Factors Contributing to Needs 

The Backlog. Our nation’s repair backlog is a key contributor to our investment 
needs. Much of the growth in investment needs results from the aging of the trans¬ 
portation system. Over time, weather, ear and age take their tolls on roads, bridges 
and transit facilities. The repairs, replacements and upgrades needed to bring the 
existing system up to standard have created a huge backlog of needed investment. 

The good news is that with the expanded funding under ISTEA and TEA-21, 
much progress has been made. The 1999 bridge repair backlog of $87 billion has 
been reduced to $57 billion today, and the percentage of bridges rated acceptable 
has increased from 65 percent to 72 percent. More than 80 percent of all roads are 
rated good to fair. Rural roads, which comprise the great majority of roads, but a 
much smaller share of travel, have been able to hold their condition relatively sta¬ 
ble. Urban roads, in poorer condition to begin with, have deteriorated further. There 
is continuing improvement in the condition of Interstate pavements, both rural and 
urban, but despite this progress 18 percent of the Interstate pavements are in poor 
or mediocre condition, requiring immediate investment. 

While we currently have no means of statistically monitoring highway perform¬ 
ance, anecdotal evidence and specialized studies make it clear that congestion and 
declining performance is common. For example, according to the Texas Transpor¬ 
tation Institute’s most recent Urban Mobility Report, which examines congestion in 
75 metropolitan areas, “All of the size categories show more severe congestion that 
lasts a longer period of time and affects more of the transportation network in 2000 
than in 1982. The average annual delay per peak road traveler climbed from 16 
hours in 1982 to 62 hours in 2000. And delay over the same period more than quad¬ 
rupled in areas with less than 1 million people.” 

With regard to transit, the significant increase in funding made possible through 
ISTEA and TEA-21, together with expanded State and local investment, helped 
spur a 22 percent transit ridership increase during the past 6 years, bringing rider¬ 
ship to its highest level in 40 years. However, 22 percent of the nation’s buses and 
43 percent of its rail rolling stock currently exceed their recommended service life. 
In rural areas, an estimated 55 percent of the existing fleet has already exceeded 
their recommended service life. 

While ISTEA and TEA-21 enabled us to make great strides, much remains to be 
done. 

The Outlook for Demand. A second factor contributing to needs is demand. The 
U.S. population grew by 100 million over the last 40 years, and is expected to grow 
by at least 100 million over the next forty. Fifty-four percent of this travel takes 
place on major highways—Interstates, expressways and major arterials. These are 
the very facilities—under the States’ jurisdiction—which must serve interstate, 
interregional, intercity commercial and passenger traffic while increasingly serving 
as the main streets for connecting us with the activities of our daily lives. 

Over the past 30 years, the Nation has experienced extraordinary growth in work¬ 
ers and in their travel. This era has been characterized by the baby boom genera¬ 
tion’s arrival in the work force, the surge of women into the workplace, sharp in¬ 
creases in driver licensing and auto ownership and a shift in lifestyles. Growth in 
travel tracks directly with rising incomes, employment and the economy. Over the 
last decade, vehicle miles traveled (VMT) increased from 2.1 trillion miles to 2.7 tril¬ 
lion, and is expected to grow by another 600 billion by the year 2010. 

Since the mid-1990’s, transit ridership has increased more than 22 percent from 
7.8 billion trips annually in 1995 to more than 9.5 billion trips in 2001. Transit rid- 
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ership has been growing at a rate of 3.5 percent annually over the last 6 years. If 
this rate of growth continues, ridership will double in the next 20 years. 

Over the next 20 years, domestic freight moved by truck is expected to increase 
by 70 percent. International trade, which is expected to increase by more than 3 
percent annually—doubling by 2020—will strain the nation’s highways, ports and 
gateways. Growing volumes of NAFTA trade with Canada and Mexico, and trade 
with Latin America, the Pacific Rim and Europe—which is giving Americans and 
residents of other nations greater access to a wide variety of goods at lower costs— 
has brought significant challenges. The infrastructure at our seaports has grown 
older and less efficient. Larger trucks operating on older access routes have to deal 
with short traffic signal cycles and deficient roadway designs. Key border crossings 
are increasingly congested and our major trade corridors lack the capacity to accom¬ 
modate projected freight traffic. Increased investment is needed to fix bottlenecks, 
provide capacity and enhance security. 

In rural areas, the competitiveness of the U.S. agricultural sector depends on an 
efficient, economic and competitive U.S. domestic transportation system. In urban 
areas, businesses increasingly are dependent on reliable, just-in-time delivery. 

Managing the System. Over the past 20 years, growth in travel on the nation’s 
highways has far exceeded growth in highway capacity. As a result, congestion is 
a critical problem for metro areas nationwide. It is estimated that more than 60 per¬ 
cent of all delays are the result of non-recurring congestion caused by crashes, 
weather or other incidents. Efficient management and operation strategies can re¬ 
duce delays and improve reliability, while also providing such benefits as quicker 
response by emergency vehicles. 

System management and operations covers a wide array of strategies including: 
incident detection and response; snow and ice management; emergency and disaster 
response; planning construction disruption; traffic and transit operation and man¬ 
agement; and traveler/shipper information. Both capital and operating investments 
are needed to achieve the benefits of system management. Such investments are eli¬ 
gible for TEA-21 funding, and are an important element for reauthorization. 

Other Highway Cost Factors 

In addition to the needs estimates produced through the modeling analysis, there 
are other cost factors, which need to be considered. These include estimates for safe¬ 
ty and security. Interstate interchanges, and increasing program delivery costs, 
which together may equal as much as $11 billion annually. 

Safety. On a typical day, 114 people lose their lives on the nation’s highways. In 
the year 2000, a total of 41,821 peoples died and 3.2 million were injured. Studies 
by the U.S. Department of Transportation show that this staggering number of 
deaths and injuries results in over a $200 billion per year economic loss to the Na¬ 
tion. AASHTO has developed a Strategic Highway Safety Plan that identifies 22 key 
emphasis areas targeted at drivers, vehicles, highways, enforcement, emergency 
medical services and management. We estimate that implementation of activities in 
these emphasis areas could save even more that the goal of 5,000 to 7,000 lives an¬ 
nually. Implementation is estimated at $3 billion annually in capital costs and $1 
billion annually in operating costs. 

Security. The heightened threat of terrorism introduces new imperatives to the 
Nation’s highway and transit systems. While our highway and transit network is 
robust and redundant, the consequences, direct and indirect, of a large-scale attack 
can be significant. Lost links could have long-term significant economic con¬ 
sequences—not to mention the immediate harm done. It is also critical as a means 
through which first responders reach impacted areas and by which the public is re¬ 
moved from the area in danger. 

Protecting the traveling public and commerce from terrorism will require meas¬ 
ures to harden facilities from attack, improve emergency response capabilities, up¬ 
grade traffic management during crises, and enhance communications among tbe 
public, the military, law enforcement and rescue services. Eederal, State and local 
transportation agencies have a joint responsibility to minimize vulnerability of crit¬ 
ical transportation infrastructure assets and to prepare for the transportation role 
in emergency response and recovery. 

Over the past year AASHTO’s members examined the security issue, focusing on 
defense mobilization, asset protection, emergency response preparation and motor 
carrier security activities, including tracking and credentialing. The cost of enhanc¬ 
ing highway and transit security is estimated at $2 billion annually in capital costs 
and at least $1.2 billion annually in operating costs. 

The Cost of Interstate Interchanges. The Interstate is an aging system. Many of 
the nation’s interchanges are coming due for renewal and reconstructing them can 
be very costly, in part because these projects often involve safety and efficiency im- 
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provements. There is a sense that these costs may be rising faster than other forms 
of highway costs. 

Given the large number of interchange projects planned for the next 10 years, 
AASHTO in conjunction with TRB undertook an investigation of the cost of Inter¬ 
state interchange projects and the portion of total Interstate spending they rep¬ 
resent. Twelve States surveyed were chosen to provide diversity in terms of geog¬ 
raphy and Interstate system extent. The results indicate that over the past decade 
approximately 10 percent of national Interstate capital spending went to inter¬ 
changes. Based on current programs, this percentage could double to 20 percent 
during this decade. In a few States, interchanges costs are consuming one-third to 
one-half of Interstate capital outlays. 

Increasing Program Delivery Costs. The combination of environmental reviews 
and mitigation and right-of-way acquisition is adding time and cost to transpor¬ 
tation projects. The increase nationally is conservatively estimated at $1 billion an¬ 
nually. 

Transit Needs 

The nation’s extensive public transportation network provides access to jobs; mo¬ 
bility for the young, elderly or disabled and helps reduce congestion, conserve fuel, 
enhance the efficiency of highway transportation, reduce air pollution and support 
security and emergency preparedness activities. An efficient, safe and environ¬ 
mentally sound public transportation system is essential to moving people in both 
urban and rural areas. 

Transit capital asset needs include: 

• Replace of bus and rail vehicles; 

• Major rehabilitation of bus and rail vehicles; 

• Elimination of the backlog of vehicle need to bring the nation’s fleet into a 
state of good repair; 

• Replacement or rehabilitation of bus and rail maintenance and yard facilities, 
stations and tracks; 

• Fleet expansion to accommodate increased ridership demands; and 

• Expansion of new rail systems to meet demand 

If the nation’s urban and rural transit systems only maintain physical conditions 
and service performance at the levels that are being observed today, annual capital 
investment needs will be about $19 billion—assuming 1.6 percent annual ridership 
growth. If the decision is made to improve both the existing physical conditions and 
improve service performance at the current ridership growth rate of 3.5 percent, the 
annual transit capital need is about $44 billion. 

Core Capacity Needs. In many of the nation’s largest cities, transit ridership has 
significantly increased during the last 6 years. As a result, existing rail systems are 
operating near to, or in excess of, their physical capacity and above a level that pro¬ 
vides acceptable passenger comfort and safety. To meet this demand, upgrades will 
be necessary, including for example, new signal systems to allow more throughput 
of rail vehicles, double tracking of existing rail lines to provide for additional system 
capacity and station platform extensions. 

New Starts. Many areas across the country have recently completed or are seek¬ 
ing major rail transit capital improvements. Between 1996 and 2001, more than 350 
miles of rail transit service were added in 20 cities. The demand for future rail 
projects continues to grow. Currently, 26 States and the District of Columbia have 
78 New Start projects that have moved beyond the study phase and which carry 
a price tag of an estimated $47 billion. In addition, more than 150 studies are un¬ 
derway around the country. 

Rural Public Transportation Needs. Mobility and access to meet the needs of the 
60 million people living in rural areas must include the availability of safe and reli¬ 
able public transit service, especially to meet the needs of the growing elderly popu¬ 
lation retiring to rural areas, the disabled and the young—all dependent on alter¬ 
natives to the automobile. Rural transit needs consist of two major components— 
the maintenance of the existing system and the expansion of the system to address 
unmet needs. 

The total estimated annual need for rural transit is: 

• $191 million for replacement and rehabilitation of existing general public vehi¬ 
cles; and 

• $194 million for replacement and rehabilitation of specialized vehicles 

• $50 billion for replacement and rehabilitation of intercity vehicles 

• $81 billion for replacement and expansion of rural general public and rural 
specialized maintenance and administrative facilities 
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• $495 billion expansion of rural general public, rural specialized and rural fa¬ 
cilities to improve service 

In total, rural public transportation needs are estimated at $0.5 billion annually 
for the maintain condition and performance scenario, and $1.0 billion for the im¬ 
prove service performance scenario. 

Benefits of the Surface Transportation System 

Transportation is vital to the national economy and to our quality of life. Its bene¬ 
fits extend from maintaining America’s competitiveness in the global economy to 
providing access to jobs and education. Here is a sampling of the many ways trans¬ 
portation contributes value to every aspect of American life: 

• Today, 11.3 million Americans—one in 11—are employed in transportation oc¬ 
cupations. 

• Every billion dollars of Federal highway investment generates 47,500 jobs; for 
every billion in transit investment, job generation is virtually the same. 

• In 1997, the country’s roads, railroads, airways, waterways and pipelines 
shipped 11 billion tons of freight valued at $7 trillion. 

• The Federal-aid highway program creates 2.5 acres of wetlands for every acre 
it takes for road construction. 

• Since 1970, States have built more than 1,600 miles of noise barriers at a cost 
of more than $1.9 billion. 

• Over the past 11 years, $4.9 billion in enhancement projects—such as bike 
paths and the preservation of historic bridges and train stations—have been pro¬ 
grammed for almost 15,000 communities. 

• Today, 28 percent of U.S. production is based on just-in-time practices, which 
is dependent on a healthy transportation system. 

Travel, Tourism and Recreation. Transportation and tourism are vital to our econ¬ 
omy. In 2000, 51 million foreign visitors came to the United States, spending $100 
billion, generating more than 1.1 million jobs and making tourism America’s fourth- 
largest export. Travelers to the United States from outside North America spend an 
estimated $220 per visitor on transportation. Although many use transit or tour 
buses initially, significant numbers shift to private automobiles on second and third 
visits. 

Domestic travel and tourism dwarf international visits. Americans touring Amer¬ 
ica spent $481 billion and generated an additional 6.5 million jobs during 2000. Ac¬ 
cording to the Travel Industry Association of America, 43.9 million adults in the 
U.S. took some 272 billion business trips during 1998. 

Recreation is one of the fastest growing sectors in the U.S. economy, expanding 
at 5 percent a year. The American Recreation Coalition estimates that there are 8.6 
million recreation vehicle-owning households now and 10.4 million expected by 
2010. The recreation sector is also heavily dependent on federally owned lands that 
comprise 650 million acres, or about 29 percent of the total land area of the country. 
National Park Service areas get more than 273 million visitors annually, who bring 
more than $5.5 billion in spending a year to nearby communities. The use of Forest 
Service roads, which total over 380,000 miles, has increased 15fold over the past 20 
years. 

Business and leisure travelers, whether foreign visitors or next door neighbors, 
depend on our nation’s infrastructure for access to a variety of activities and des¬ 
tinations. Transportation investment helps generate greater tourism earnings by 
making tourist destinations more accessible. Investments to relieve congestion, im¬ 
prove road conditions and signage and increase parking facilities and scenic turn¬ 
outs help increase tourist volumes, lengths of stay and spending while reducing 
tourist transportation costs. Investments in transit in and around popular tourist 
destinations create a more attractive and accessible environment for visitors. 

The Bottom Line Series of Needs Documentation 

The Bottom Line Report, which is attached, presents AASHTO’s assessment of the 
nation’s current and projected highway and transit capital investment needs, and 
was prepared as one source of documentation to inform the coming debate on reau¬ 
thorization of the Federal highway and transit programs. We recognize, however, 
that the all the modes comprising the nation’s transportation system are inex¬ 
tricably linked and we need all parts to function well for the health of the entire 
system. Moreover, over the next year Congress may consider reauthorization of Am- 
trak, freight rail financing and reauthorization of the Federal airport program as 
well as reauthorization of the Federal highway and transit programs. Therefore, the 
Highway and Transit Bottom Line Report is the first in a series of Bottom Line Re¬ 
ports that are underway. Others that are recently completed or currently underway 
include AASHTO’s Freight Rail Bottom Line Report; AASHTO’s Intercity Rail Pas- 
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senger Report; and AASHTO’s Aviation Bottom Line Report, being prepared with 
cooperation from the National Association of State Aviation Officials. 

AASHTO’s Freight Rail Bottom Line Report concludes that to simply keep up 
with freight rail’s share of forecasted demand, the freight rail system needs substan¬ 
tial addition capital investment. Estimates include: 

• $13.8 billion for rail safety, including warning systems, grade separations, 
grade crossing eliminations and track relocations for both freight and passenger sys¬ 
tems. 

• $11.8 for short-line improvements, including upgrading of tracks and bridges 
to handle the newer 286,000 pound and 315,00 railcars coming into service. 

• $80 billion to $100 billion over 20 years for Class I infrastructure repair and 
maintenance. 

• $70 billion over 20 years for Class I infrastructure improvements above and 
beyond repair. 

The total cost to achieve this “base case” scenario is estimated at $175 billion to 
$195 billion over the next 20 years. A more aggressive investment strategy to cap¬ 
ture a larger portion of the forecast growth in freight demand would require an ad¬ 
ditional $30 billion. 

Intercity Passenger Rail. AASHTO believes that intercity passenger rail service 
is a basic element of the nation’s multimodal transportation system. Passenger rail 
offers opportunities to supplement highway and airport capacity in congested and 
rapidly growing traffic corridors, offers an essential transportation alternative and 
contributes to a more dependable and resilient transportation system. At least 36 
States are involved in the operation and/or planning of intercity passenger rail cor¬ 
ridors. By their estimate, over the next 20 years, $60 billion in capital investment 
is needed for these rail corridors, which include the federally designated high speed 
rail corridors. This level of investment does not include additional capital resources 
needed for longer distance train routes nor does it include the costs of operations. 
Linked to air, bus and passenger car transportation, these corridors will expedite 
travel for short-to-mid-length trips in transportation corridors where highway travel 
is increasingly congested and air travel is increasingly difficult. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, AASHTO looks forward to working 
with you over the coming year as you begin your deliberations on reauthorization 
of the Federal highway and transit programs. I will be pleased to answer any ques¬ 
tions now or that you may have for the record. 
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AT A GLANCE 


I An annual investment of $92 HIliun Rtt hif^wayv and brtd^. between 2004 and 2009. is necessary 
b» numitum the physical axidiikm and per^wiance characteristics of the 5>'Stem. 

I An annual investment of $12$.6 billion fix highways aixl bridges is necessary u> bnpnnx the 
physical condition and per^xmaixe characteristics of the system over 20 years. 

I An annual capital investment of $19 billion b requireci between 2004 and 2009. to maoutm the 
physical condition and service perfonnance of the natkm's transit systems, if ridership only grows 
nkxlestly at 1.6 percent per year. 

I An annual capital investment of $44 billion b required b> nnprwe the physical condition and 
service performance of the nation's traivit systems, if ridership continues to grow at 5.5 percent per year. 

I In 2000, transit investment from all levels of government totaled $53.8 billUwi, with $9.5 billion going 
to capital Investment. 

I The 1999 FHWA Conditions arnl PerfL>tmance Report placed the repair backlog at $167 billion for 
highways and $M7 billius) for Ixidges. 

I In 2000. highway expenditures from all levels of government totaled $127.5 billbn. with $64.6 billion 
going to capital investment. 
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■ Hifihway vehicle miles traveled (VMT) increased 600 billion over the past decade from 2.15 to 2.75 trillion. 
VMT is expected to crow by another 600 billion over the next 10 yean, an annual VMT erowth rate of 
2.2 percent. 

■ At least $18 billion frir highway infrastructure capital costs over six years aivl an additiorul $l billion 

per year for opetatinc costs will be irceiicd to implement AASHTO's Stratesic Highway Safety Plan, which 
has a goal of saving 5,000 to 7,000 lives each year. 

B At least $I2 biikm in capital investment and $1 billion in annual operating assistance will be needed for 
highway and transit security over the next six years. 

B Every billion dollars of federal hii^way investment generates 47.500 jobs; for cs'cry billion dollars in transit 
investment, job generation b virtually the same. 

B 11.3 million Americans — ooe in 11 — are employed in trans[\)rtatian occupations. 

B In 1997. the country's roads, raitaiads. airways, waterways ai>d pipelirses shipped 11 billion tons of freight 
valued at $7 trilliuo. 

B International trade equivalent to a percentage of U.S. Otuss Domestic Product increased from 13.4 percent 
in 1990 to 24.1 percent in 20CO. 

B The fedcrabaid highway program creates 2.S acres of wetlands for every acre it takes fur road consctuction. 

B Since 1970. states have built more than 1,600 miles of noise barriers at a cost of over $1.9 billion. 

B Over the past 11 years. $4.9 billion in enhancement projects — such as bike paths arvd the preservation 
of hisurric bridges aitd train stations — have been built in more than 14.0lX> conununitics. 

B Today, 28 percent of U.S. production is already based on just'in'timc practices. As more firms move aiward 
such practices, the economy becomes more dependent on a healthy transportation system. 

B At the millennium, the U.S. population stood at 281 nillton, up 100 million sirtcc 1960. CXo* population 
is expected to grow by at least 100 million in the next 40 years. 

B Between 1980 and 2000, avera^ie commutes leiqithened by four minutes natkmally. to 25.5 minutes. 

The £»ct that this increase was limited to four minutes even though 35 million new commuters were added 
CO the rolls, is in pan a rrihuic to our rmnsporcaiion system's flexibility. 
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KEY FINDINGS 

As Congirse approaches the rcaurhorizanon of federal htghw*ay and transit programs, AASHTO, 
with the assistance of the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal Transit Administration and 
the Transportation Research E^id, has taken a comprehensive look at the investments tKcdcd from 
2004 through 20?9 to maintain or to improve our ration's transponation sy-stem. 

Traaipixnition is viral to rhe natiortal ecimomy aivi ro our ipiality iV life. Its Ivnefits extend fiom 
mainrainir^ America’s Ci'anpetirivefsess in the glcihal ec4'>n(xnY ti^ pnwlding access to edii* 

carton. Likewi.se. the cctsts d an inadequate tntnspittYatlt'in system are severe, incliaJlng congestion, 
highway farallries, and the Inahiliry to acc^ Iwalth care. 

The following arc key findings of this analysis. 

HIGHWAY INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 

A Scenarios Approach to Future Investment 

To cstimacc hiid^way aivi bridge investment iKcds, two goal-bascd sccrarios were employed. The 
goals of the “Maintain Conditions and rcrfoTniancc“ scenario were to hold user costs constant, 
assure no increase in delay, maintain system physical condition and picvcnc further Jegiadation. 

The goals of rhe “Improve Conditions and rcfformancc' scenario were to make ccortomically 
justifiable investments that improve pavement coivdition, increase average speeds, and reduce deby 
and user ccst. The performance of these scenarios was compared to 2lXl4 baseline cotvditions char 
measured four fectors: pavement roughness, delay, average speed, arvd user cost. The analysis shows 
the Ibllowiivg. 

Cost to Maintain 

An annual mvestment of $924) billion by all levels of government for highways and bridges is 
nccesary to maintain both physical condition and p'ctformatKc characteristics cf rhe system over 
20 years and explicitly during the next leauthoriration cycle. This Kcnario includes cost cstimarton 
Ibr roads on new rights<if*way as well as capacity expansions through lane additions within existing 
facilities. This level of investment holds users' costs at less than a one pctccnt increase. Pavement 
roughness and deby arc also held constant. Levels of system leiiability remain about the same as 
well. In FY 2000, $64.5 billion from all levels of government was inYTSted in highway and bridge 
capital impHovements. 

Cost to Improve 

An annua) investment of $125.6 billion by all levels cf government for highways arvi bri«^s is 
necessary to improve bodi physical condition and performance charactcrisrks of the system over 
20 yean and explicitly during the rvcxr reauthoriration cycle. This Kcnario is analogous to the 
Maximum Ecorvomk Investment Kcnario in the FHWA Condition and rcrformance Reports of 
recent years, lire FHWA approach identifies beneficial investments that ate possible within the 
corutraints the modeling process uxd, and describes resulting perfoTmance cffccra. 

This level uf investment suhsantially improves the system by the ervd of the reaiithoriration p>etioJ. 
Pavement condition impnwes by almcvt 15 petcent from the tuae period. Much cf this improvement 
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occurs itt urban areas, where pavements arc currcnrlv much poorer in quality than in rural areas. 
This reduces Kir docs nor eliminate that disparity. Dday halls by almost 13 percent despite the 
expected VMT growTh. Av-crage speeds also improve considerably with gains in borh rural and 
utban areas. User costs drop hom $937 per ICOO miles of navel to $913. This equates to roughly 
a $60-billion-a->Tar saving. 

TRANSIT INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Cose to Mamtain 

An annual capital investment of $19 billion is requited between 2004 and 2009 hom all levels 
of government just to maintain the existing physical condition aisd service pcifbrmance of the 
nation’s nansit systems, if ridenhip only grows modestly at 1.6 percent per year. In FY20CO, 
about $9.5 Kllkm u'as spent on transit capital inftastiuctuie investments, about one-half of the 
minimum requitement based on the loaest range of nansit tidership growth. 

Cost CO Improve 

An annual capital investment of $44 billion is requited to improve the cunent physical condition 
and sers’ke performance of the nation's transit s^'stems, if tidership continues to grow at 3.5 percent 
and if a decision is made to improve conditions and service quality for all assets and services. 

The magnitude of transit capital needs will depend in large part on tidership growth, and on 
policy decisions regarding the desired physical condition and service performance of the system. 
Significant increases in cunent transit inhastructute investment Ics'cls wilt be required from federal, 
state, and local govemments to address satc-of-gocd-iepair and normal tcplaccmcnt tKcds, just to 
mainQin the physical condition and pcifbrmarKC of the existing system. Continued growth in 
rkicrehip will also lequite suKtantial capital inv'cstment to accommodate increased demand. 
Similarly, if the physical conditions and service standards are to improve, capital needs will be 
much higher than if the system is maintained in a condition similar to today’s- 



Maintain Conditions 

Improve Conditions 


and Psrforrnanca Scenario 

and Performance Scenario 

Highways and Bridgas 

92.0 billion 

125.6 billion 

TransR 

18.9 billion 

44.0 billion 
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OTHER KEY FINDINGS 

Today. 11.1 million Amerlcam are employed In crans^xYrtation (Xcupatioitt. The connny's roa^fe. 
railniads. airwayii. warerwayi^ and pipelines shipped 11 Wllinn mm of fre^ht valued at $7 trillion. 
Inrematlonal rnaie has KnYwn from the eqitivalent of 11 percent of the Cjl'lf’ in 1990 to 24 percent 
today. Fteisht will doiiNe in the next 20 years, straining our highways, piYrts and border gateways. 
Jusf'ln'time deliveries aie vital to Kisine« prodiKtivity and overnight freight to custiYiner 
cimvenience. 

Meeting the transportation needs of metropolitan areas, which genciam 84 percent of our GDf, will 
require improving community connectivity rhiough investment in traruportarion. and making the 
movement of goods and people more efficient. Traniporrarton connects lural residents to ^obs, 
shopping and health cam. and can mean the diffetence between isolation and opportunity. 

Travel and tourism is the niimhet'one industry in several states and in the top three in almost every 
state, generating $180 billion in 2000. 

Each hllliiYn iif highway investenent geiserates 47.500 Jobs, and each hillUMV of transit investment 
generates a similar ntimlxr. Mtire than 54 percent iVall public rraaspiwrariiYn trips in the nation are 
feptxreJ to he wiYrk^related. confirmiitg rraissit's impomusce m the eccmtimy. 

HIGHWAY NEEDS 

Hepair Backlog 

Ov'er time, weather, wear aivi age rake theit toll on toads and beidges. The tepain. replacements 
and upgrades needed to bring the existing system up m standard have cteateJ a huge hackli^ of 
needed investments. These investments ate Juslifted Immediately to capture benefits (relieving 
ciYngestlon or saving lives) or to prevent further dererlorariiYn that le^ to higher investment 
needs. The 1999 FHWA CxYnJirions and Petkttmance RepiiTT placed the backlog at $167 billkm 
lor highways atxj $87 hilliiYO for bridges. 

Travel Trwsds 

The forecasts of vehicle miles tnvded (VMT) growth aic derived from state and local ptedictions 
based on factors such as population, incomes, household composition, and freight trends. They 
indicate that growth from 2004 to 2009 will average 2J percent per year, or 50 percent over 
20 years. To put this in perspective. VMT increased approximately 75 percent over the past 
20 years to 2.75 trillion vchklc miles traveled by 2000. Even with projected growth rates lower 
than those of the past 20 years, highway VMT may reach 3.35 trillion by 2010. 

Physical Condition 

Although expanded Ituviing under ISTEA and TEA-21 has improved the nation's highivay's in 
recent years, much remains to be done. More chan 80 percent of roads are in the *VerY 
good/good/hiir~ range. Interstate pavement conditions in both niral and urban areas are improving. 
The condition cf rural roads, which comprise the great makirity of nxads but a much smaller share of 
travel, has been able to hold relatively steady. However, urban roads, in poorer condition to begin 
with, have deteriorated funher. In 1999. FbfWA cscimaicd that jusc to maintain the 47X00 mile 
Interstate blighway System in its current condition would requite an investment of $10 billion 
annually, over and above current investment. 
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Syu«m Ptrfortmnc* 

Evidence and ^>eciali 2 cd snidics make it clear rhar congestion and declining perfonnaiKe are com' 
mon in our nation's highway systems. Commute times have increased; congestion is incieasit^ in 
all sites of metropolitan areas; and accordirtg to a 2CW FHWA customer survey, the single largest 
source of motorist dbaariiiaction is “traffic flow.* 


TRANSIT NEEDS 

The ration's extensive puHic trantfortation network pretvides access to join. mctNIity litr the ytxing. 
ekicriy and disablcvt and helps reduce congestion, conserve fuel, enhance the efficierKy of highwar 
rran{|x>rration. reduce air pollution ar>d support security and emeigerKy preparedness activities- An 
cfTkient, ufe and environmentally Rmnd public tTansportaciem system is essenhal to moving people 
in Kith niml and urban areas ar>d to the health of the natioral eatnomy. 

I’uhlic rraiupoiYation services ate airtently available in 519 urbanised areas, and every state has 
some level ptihlic iransporrariiw service available to Its niral areas. There are: 

■ 556 public nansporratiem operators in urban areas; 

■ 1,260 ctganizations that pios'kle public transportation services in rural areas; and. 

■ 5.660 organisations that provide public rransporratlon sen'ices to the elderly and JUahleJ peo|>le. 

ItKreased federal, state arsd local investment in transit has helped spur a 22 percent ridenhip 
increase during the past six years, with the 9.5 billion pasrenger trips durii^ 2001 — the highest 
level in 40 yean. Continued ridership growth at levels comparable to those actually observed over 
the last ax years would result in an average increase in pasKngcr trips of approximately 5-5 percent 
annually, or a 100 percent increase over the next two decades. 

Texlay, 22 percent ot the nariim's buses, and 45 percent of its rail mlling stcx;k. exceed their 
recommended service life- An addirioral 47pen.'enrofbiises arxl 11 percent of rail rollit^ stex’k 
will exceed their recommended service life within the next six years. 

Sieable infrasmKturc investment is rcv|uired to accommcdatc increased ridership dematwb, irtcluJiisg 
the construction of ttew trarttit systems and expansion of existing fixcd-giiiJeway traitsit systems. 
Underinvestment in rural and specialired rrarrsit services has resulted in substantial unmet needs 
and under-served areas. 

Significant infrasnucture investment Is required to address the replacement and rehabilitation needs 
of other transir assets. itKludit^. but isot limited to: bus and rail maintenance aitd yard facilities; 
stations, track, signals, switching systems, power generation and distribution ^cilitics. structures, 
fare coHecdon arid communication systems, and other associated capital equipment- 

Technical Approach 

In preparing this assessment. AASHTO incoiporated the Federal Highway Administration's 
Condition and Pcrf:>nnancc (C6tP) process atsd ocher analytical tools developed by federal 
agencies to assess the needs of the highway, bridge and transit systems, siy^lcmcnting them 
with the knowledge and experience of state departments of naruportarion. 
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Ic should he recognized that these AASHTO snccinenis of need are bcirtg prepared in parallel wirh 
FHWA’s preparation erf its forthcoming 20D2 Conditions and PerformatKc Report, so AASHTO will 
not have the hencfir of the CSiP findings in ics analy'sis. 

This analysis irKotpotates FHWA and FTA methods artd assutnpriorts. with two notable difterenccs: 

■ The C&P report empU^'s a ZOyear time frame, while AASHTO's Bottom Line Report focuses on 
the sisc-year reauthtwizarion period of 2004-2009. 

■ The C6tP report starts from year 2C01. while AASHTO's repon starts from 2004. 

Based on these dififetenccs, it would be expected that AASHTO's anessincnt of needs, starting from 
a bare point in the future with higher tiaffk volumes, a more deteriorated system and a gteater 
backlog of ins'cstmcnn to be made, would show gteater investment tequiremena than the FHWA 
report. 

Cost estimates in this report are expressed in year-2000 dollars. 
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THE VALUE OF 

TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENTS 



INTRODUCTION 

Transpocracion is vital to the national economy and to our i|uaUtY of life. Its benefits extend feofn 
maintaining America’s competitiveness in the global economy to providing access to lobs and 
education. This section addresses many of the interactions between Americans and their 
traniportation system, aivl how that system affects people’s lives. It demofutrates the v*alue of 
tran^orrarion and transportation investments to cvcty aspect of American life. 

EMPLOYMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 

Transportation has long been a leading generator of jobs, both directly through the construction, 
operation and mainrmarvee of the nation's tiansporration system and inditccily through its support 
of the brooder ccotKmy by making the tnovemenr cf people and goods porsiHc. 

Today, 11.1 mtlliiin AmerIcaits — oite in 11 — are empli>yed in transportation ixoipaHons. Mote 
than e^tht million of these workers ate in Industries directly lirtked to surface trantpyirtation 
reauthixltaNon. 


Transportation Jobs, 1999 (Millions) 


Typa of Empk>yimnt 

Surface 

Transportation 

Aviation, 

Maritime 

Total 

Transportation Operations 

2.3 

2.1 

4.4 

Vehiciss and Equipment 
Manufacturing 

1.1 

.8 

1.9 

Related (Highway 

Construction, Auto Dealers, 

Gas Stations) 

4.4 

0 

4.4 

Government Emptoynwnt 
(Aviation Operations, 

Public Transit) 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

Total 

8.2 

3.1 

11.3 


Sowve! NatloiMi Traaipurtatin* Statlsrlc*, 2000. 
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All rhcsc occupations depend on a viable transportation s>'sicm. The)' will continue to thrive only 
as lone ^ stfons investment in rran^torrarion infrastructute is sustained. 

Benefits ofTransportation Investment 

The difcct benefits of tranif<omrion investment have been thonaichly «.)uantilkvi- Each billion 
Julbni of federal hit^way insestnienr generates 47.900 26.900 as mads and bridges are built 

and an atiJirional 21X)00 as thixtc who earn their nKWiey directly ftom rranspemtion activity hiy 
gocvls and sctvices. Fi»r evety billion dollars in transit investment, job generation is virtually the 
same as that for highways. 

TRANSPORTATION AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

Transpiwtatlon is a pillar of the American economy. The ability n> mm-e people and gotxh quickly, 
cheaply, and efficiently has enaNed the U.S. to sustain the world's lanccst and most succesdiil 
ecofkimy. To uiKjerstaivJ the imptwrance of transport in a nation the site of the United States, we 
need only know that the oivTogr freight shipment length in the United Stares is 472 miles — more 
than the distance between Lonakin. Et^land aiuJ Hambu^, (lermatty. tw«> of Europe's largest 
seap^Yfts. 

Freight Movement 

Ftetfht movement uniquely undentcotes the impintance of efficient trantport to the national 
eexmomy. In 1997. the axintty's roads, tailmmls. airways, watenvays, aivl pipelirres shipped 
11-1 billion tems of freight valued at nearly $7 rtillicm. 

Alrhtwigh rranspixtation costs have declined slgnificanHy rhiouglwYut the nation’s hisrvxy. they still 
make up an important port of the mral cost of certain goods. Almost 10 percent of the value of 
agriculrural pnvlucts is consumed by rranspixtation axts. Other industries — such as motiir vehi¬ 
cle*. inm, steel, and fixxl pnvlucts — abo tely heavily on dflcieni transport, with rransportatUYn 
costs tatting lierween 3.7 cents and 6.1 cents per diYllar of output. 

Adoption of just-in-riitie logistics and the Hessoming of technology industries h» caused smaller, 
more frequent shipments of high-value, low-weight goods to lead the growth in U.S freight 
shipments. Although shipments of below I jXO pounds accounted for only 18 percent of the x'aluc 
of all shipments in 1977, they accounted for 32 percent by 1997. 

The importance of efficient transpoTtation to our economy is clear. 

Transpertaclon Investments Decrease Transit Time 

Sound transportarkm investments teduce transit rime • the time it rakes a motor carrier to make a 
delivery. Reduced transit time means lower labiH costs and mote efficient use of truck fleets, both 
which help carrien cut expenses. Reduced transit times also can extend the teach of aunpanies to 
new markets and new suppliers. 

Transportation Investments Increase Rellabtlicy of Shipmenu 

ItKteased tran!f>ortation reliability lowers the costs of Kisines.v When reliability improves, 
companies can reduce their inventories, spare parts and storage of finished goods. They ni> longer 
need to keep extra material on hand to guard against late deliveries. In tome areas, companies now 
can plan for ilelivety of pnxiucts within a 19-minute window even on runs of 10 or tiKrte hours. 
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Transportation Invastmono Roduco Invantory Cosu 

Improvccncnn in transportaiion icliabilirv have created the pofsihiliC)' for service innovations such 
as just'in-rime logistics sysfctns. These procescs use informarion technology to optimUc production 
and transportation, ertabling custotnen to keep inventories at lo«‘ levels and improving supply chain 
management- Today. 2S percent of United States production is already based on just'in-rime 
practices. As more firms move toward such practices, an efficient rran^xirration system becomes 
even mote critical to a healthy economy. 

Transforation Invtstmonts Makt Business More EfRclont 

The integration of nansponation, logistics and picxlucrion is not only reducing costs, opening up 
new madcecs and making burincsKS more competitive but also spurring what has been called "the 
business reorganimtion effect." As companies integrate logistical gains into their operations, they 
are able to lestructuie themselves to seek additional prcductivity gains- The resultant economics of 
scale and cost reductions enhance the competitive advantage of those businesses. None of this can 
occur, however, if the speed and reliability of the freight transportation system is perceived as 
deterionring- 

Transforatlon tnvMtin«na PrwMrv* ProductMty Gains 

Congestion, with its resulting delays, is especially problemaric for freight transportation. Continued 
dctcriocation of the reliability of the highway system threatens the productivity i^ins of busincsacs 
and their employees- A recent study indicated that, on average, carriers value an hour of transport 
time saved at (168. However, avoiding an hour of non-schcdulcd delay was valued at (371. In 
other woids. system reliability is nearly twice as valuable as system speed. 

Race of Recurn of Highway Investment 

The economic bcncflrs of highway investirscnt arc sub«ranrial. In recent years, econotnisrs have 
hcen refining how they measure the impact of transportarion investment on the economy. In the 
years immediately following the construction of the Interstate Hi(^way System, the rate of return 
on puNk invcscmcni was dramaric: for every dollar of invesrment, there was an annual race of 
rerum of S4 cents, which meant that investments recovered their costs in two years. As the system 
matured and the bcncfics of initial cormccrisity decreased, the annual rcrum on investment was 
reduced, tur srill averaged 22 cents on the dollar during the 198Cls. During the 1990s, the rate of 
return was about 17 pcrccnn it has been rising since 1993. 

Ov'er the past 30 years, investments in the Intcntatc Highway System have produced an average 
rate of return two rimes that of private capiral and four times that of bank commercial interest rates. 


Average Net Rates of Return Per Dollar Invested In Highways 



1960-69 

1970-79 

1960-91 

1960-91 

Average 

Highway Capital 

0.54 

0.27 

0.22 

0.32 

Private Capllal 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

interest Rate 

0.05 

0.08 

0.10 

0.06 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 

International Trade and the Economy 

Traiupiwtation co«n significanrir a^ect the comfetitivcnesa of <xir pnxtiicn in hTteign marien and 
the ptk«« of fbfeign gixxis. Tramportation investments that make the flow of goods across oiir 
KmieTS mote efficient help control these costs. 

The importance cf international msde as a factor in our economy continues to grow. The value 
of imcmational imports aivi exports grew at an anrusal rate cf 9.3 pcicent during the 1990s. from 
$891 billion to $2,152 mllion, nearly double the 5.5 petcent rate of GDP during the same period. 
This growth has itKteased the signihcartcc of international rtaJe to our economy — cqualii'tg 
24-1 percent of GDP in 2000. compared to 13.4 percent in 1990. 

The agricultural sector — deeply cotKcmcd with U.S. international trade — ptovidcs a clear 
example of the importance cf tratuporration to the U.S. ccorsomy. The agriculniral sector generates 
about 8 percent of the Gross Domestic Product. Factoring in farmcn. production and processing, 
this sector employ's over ID million people (about 8 pcicent of the labor force). The ^ricultural 
sector is the largest user of freight rran 4 >ortBtion Rr%'iccs. Takit^ into account the movements of 
raw ccnnmoditics. ptoceacd products and production inputs such as fertilixer and machinery, 
agricultucc accounts for nearly onc*third of all freight rtairsportation services provided in this 
country. 

Efiiclent. economical and ciMnperitive tratupoiration makes poMible the speciallration in 
agticultiital prtxJucrlon that gives all Amerlcaru access to a wide variety of hJgh'i|iiaUtY, reaauvahly 
priced food products. All moles of transportation are imptvrtani to agriculture. Tnicks are the nuist 
important, moving 45 peroent of all agticiilmral pnvducrs (measured in toiv miles), talln^s hdlow 
with 32 petcent aixi inlaivi waterways, with 12 percent. Tlte shares vary giearly by pnvluct. 

Agriculture is a critical contributor to US. compediivcnem in the world economy, in large part 
because of the efficiency of the U.S. domesTk rranigortation system. Despite tclacivciy high 
production costs, the U.S. maintaim a poeitivc trade balance in the sector, exporting agricultural 
products with a value of more than $200 billion a y»r. In the domestic market, a dollar of 
agricultutal product requires — on average — about tO cents of namporration services. In many 
foreign markets, the cost of tiantponation services can be twice as high. 

To take a single example, the total production cum of a bushel of soybeans in the U-S. is well 
over a dollar higher than some Sexith American pnxlucers —$5.11 compcaied to the cost in Braiil. 
However, the U.S. internal transport and marketir^cuM is 43 cents compared to $1.34 in Btadl, 
leading to a final price that makes U.S. soybeans competitive in world markets, which wcxild nor be 
the case without transportation efficiency. Comperirots. however, do not sit still. Brarit is making 
inland'waterway improtTinems that will signihcantly reduce internal transportation costs for 
soybeans. To remain competitive, the U.$. must maintain and imptove the efficiency of its 
transportation system. 
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Overseas Inland Trade — Truck Traffic on U.S. Highway Network, In 2020 



Soiifcc: ~N«rto(ial Frrl|^ Mt'vcmcfin: TmiJ«/lMuc«^i>fTca«tWPolk'r ImHk'artoii,’' Offke <4 RrH^lii 
Vlaiu^rntcnt anJ OperadoM, U.S. DcftartmcsM of Tramportndon. FHWA 


Trade Corridors 

[ncrrascd investment in mainraining and adding lanes to our trade corridars, and improving and 
replacing bridges on them, can speed the movemenr c4 international trade- Goods entering the 
United States in incemariemat trade move along highwavs, railroads or waterways toward their final 
destination. Inland trade corridors has-c traditionally followed the cast-west dexTlopmcni of our 
major population and industrial centers and reflected the tmponatKC of trade with Europe- With 
NAFTA, however, our north-south corridors have become increasingly signiheant. The future 
needs of these corridors ate extensive, and their bek of capacity to accommodate futute traffic is a 
major national challenge- Because these corridots involve multiple states, it is ctTn mote difhcult 
to fully meet projected needs. 

Other deficiencies In ixtr trade transpiwratiiw netwiwk Inchtie highway and rail access* limits at 
ports, inremkxlai bclllrv congestion, physical restricrtims. aivi highway-railntad grade endings. 

Conclusion 

[ntcmational trade, expected to double by 2C2C. will strain highways, ports, and gateways. The 
level of invesrment required to meet ptoyected needs is enormous. A leccnt study estimated that 
$92 billion would be required during the next 20 years just to meet desirable pciformancc startdards 
for highways, pom, and airports in 13 southeastern states and Puerto Rko. Studies in other regions 
of the country have identified a comptarablc level of investment needs to accommodate the 
projected growth in international trade- 
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Growing concern for rhese issues is rcfkcicd in iKe number of associations or alliances that have 
been formed id address the inffamucturc needs of the future. The solution to these problems 
requires nor only additional investment, bur also public-private partnerships. 

TRANSPORTATION AND SOCIETY 

At the miilcimium, the U.S. population stood ar 2S1 milUon, up ICO million since 1960. 

The 1990s saw several surprising demographic treruk, including higher-than-expected population 
incieases. The Stxith and West gained 77 percent of the nation’s growth, down from 90 pm'ent in 
the 198cV Gn>wth in major mertcpoliran areas was driven by immigration abnxid and a 
strong birthrate, rather than by migration from rural areas. 

Today, 60 percent c( Americans — 160 million people — live in the 50 metto(X)liran areas with 
populations of greater than one milliiYn; 20 percent live in smaller metropolitan areas with fewer 
than a million people; aixJ the remaining 20 perceiu live in rural ateas. Although most people live 
in the merropi>llses in which the greatest congestion occurs, the large numbers of peitple living in 
smaller cities and niral comnumitles also have subsranrial. arsd gn-wing, transporration needs as they 
exercise their clviice rif residential and wistlc Lvatinns. 

Suburbari-Urban Balance 

The long-term trend cf the 20rh century was toward the increasing mimlvr and siie of metropoliran 
areas, and suburban gntwth within those metropediran areas. Since 1950. metro ateas have gtiwm 
from 56 pea'ent of national pi^uladon to 80 percent. Suburban areas grew ^ter than their central 
cities. 


Rural Challenges 

Nearly 60 million Americans live in rural communities, and agriculmie no longer dominates their 
economic life- Manufacturing, tourism arsJ ocher services industries employ growing numbers 
in these areas, increasing the importarKC of dfccrivc rransportacion to link these diipcracd 
communities. This will be problematic, because rural households already have by for the highest 
share of their tpending going to rtaniporrarion. However, lower housit^ costs more than 
compensate ibr these extra expen s es. 

Transitions 

America over rhe past 30 years has experienced extraondinaty gn^wth in wiwkers and in their rrav'cl. 
This era has been characteriaed by the baby Ux^m generation's arrival In the Wiirk force, the sii^ of 
women into rhe workplace, sharp rises in driver licemit^ and auK) lYwnetship arxi a shift In 
lifestyles. There Is Immense rime pressure in our Kiclety, pethaps besr characterlred by rhe fact tlut 
mote than 40 percent of spendlrtg for fixxi is for meals <xitside the home. In 1995, 24 percent of 
African American households atxi 12 percent of Hispanic hixtseholds were without vehicles, com¬ 
pared to the average cf 8 percent for all hixiselxslds. As minority incomes rise, it is expected that 
vehicle lYwnershlp and travel will increase as well. 
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An Aging Society 

By the )'car 2030, the ptoportion of Americans o^tt ase 65 will increase from 12 percent to 20 per* 
cent- The number artd kinds of trips made by. and h)r. the elderly will change dramatically- A 
healthier, mote affluent cider populace accustomed to driving will add to vehicle trips. Already, 
retired citisens make almost as many non-work trips as the gmetal population. Miles of travel by 
retired citisens have grown horn less than half of that by all ages to about two-thirds of that. 

An Immigrant Nation 

As it was a ccruuty ago, America increasingly is once again a trarion of immigrants. As many as 14 
million people ttuy have immigrated to the United States during the lV90s. gcrKtating about 40 
percent ctf the decade's papulation growth. From a rraruportarion standpoint, immigration often 
UKans iiiuncdiacc additions to the work force artd to the ranks of commuters. They have also cotv 
centrated in the areas of grearese growth - cities and the South atrd West. 

TRAVEL PATTERNS 

Although subuih-ro-centrai city commutes were the primary corseem of rratupottation planning for 
getverarkMU, two factors have chattged. First, work trips have become more dispersed in rime and 
geography, c^xcially to suburban h^b sites, and therefore arc more Jiffkulr to serve. Second, work 
trips account for rto mote than 20 percent of all nips, c^^ccially as women travel outside the house 
on family aivl personal business. Overall, navel has increased by over 160 percent siiKe 1969. 

Commuting 

Over this past decade, commuters driving alorre increased from 75 percent to 76 percent, carpooling 
atvi walkiiyg decreased, while transit’s sivue remained at five percent. Over the six years since 1996, 
transit riJetrship surged by 22 percent, but its relative share of commuting held esmstanr for rhe 
1990s. because of an overall Increase in wvitkers of 11 peicenc. 


Share of Commuting Travol — (percentages) 



1990 

2000 

Drive alone 

73 

76 

Carpool 

13 

12 

Transit 

5 

5 

Taxi 

0 

0 

Motorcycle 

0 

0 

Bicycle 

0 

0 

Other 

1 

1 

Walked only 

4 

3 

Vltorked at home 

3 

3 


$oiuc«: 2000 U.S. CeiMua. Jowmev to Work S(ali*ck». 
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Immigration to the U.S.— 1900-1990 



Between I9B0 anJ 2C00, avrraiR aiinmute^ len^hened br lour minute) natkinally, (O 25-5 minuet). 
Tlur fact tKat thi) increase wa) limited to lour minutes, even though 35 million new cxmimutent 
were ai.1dc\l, la a tribute to our minsportatiim system's Aexibtlity. bkHrewr, it is also evidence that 
we are reaching the upper limits of what the present system is capable of absorbing. While luwc' 
tudd si» declined during rhis period, all major household related gnnvth measures ~ vehicles, 
drivers, ai>d wi^rfccrs — continued to grow. 

America in the a^lng decades will he an aging sociery of^niing in a glohal economy. This will 
he a world in which skilled micken will have smxig leverage in the inarkerplace. It will he a 
challenged affluent nxlery in which mobility will be central to meetiisg our sixlal and ecntsixnic 
graU. TranspiimititH) investment must rea>gnise these patterns and rieisds. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNITY 

In a nadon as van as the United Sores in area, populadon and economic producrivity, “communi- 
ty" is defined in many ways. But whether we speak of the narional community of American cidtens. 
or the neighborhood communidcs in which wc live and work. naiss|urTark)n helps define them and 
enables out panicipation. 


Metropolitan Communities 

Merrc^piilltan areas ate the economic engines of the nation with an even greater share o( Jobs aisd 
GDP, at M percent, than even their share of the pofubtkm. Omtinuii^ to impnn'e community 
ciMinectiviry in merropeJitan areas means making public rransportation a mixe convenient and 
affordable alternative. It also means making automobile use in metropcdiran atea.s more effkiettt. 
Effiwts ti> do so include intelligent rraivspiTrratlon system investments suck as “SI 1“ telepfuine-access 
traveler inkwmation systems, l\lgh>vxcuponcy vehicle lanes and pi^llcies eixi^uaglng rlde*shari(^. 
bicycle use, arid walking. 
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Rural Communities 

For many' rural regions, access to trartspoitation networks can mean rhe differecKC between isolarion 
arxi itKlusion- Highways connect rural residents to jobs, shopping, health care and educational 
opportunities- For example, rhe Appalachian Development Hi^way System, a six-decade pro^t 
now under construction, is providing rural portions of 13 senithem and mid-Atlantic states with 
improved links between communities and access toother regions. These highways are more than 
roads — they are lifelines. 

Environmental Sievvarcfehip Role for State DOTs 

(STEA forged the link between cransportaiion and the environment. That linkage was sustained in 
TEA-21. Both laws have facilicated the evolution of a new role for state DOTs as environmental 
stewards. Such stewardship is an agcncy-widc commitment to integrating environmental values 
into all transportation work as a core business value. It means improving environmental conditions 
when possible, not just to comply with tcgulatioiu. 

The states — including their transportation d ep ar tments — arc proud of the progress made over the 
past three decades in clearing America's air of pollutants. Over that period, emissions irom motor 
vehicles have dropped considerably. FHWA notes, including volatile organic compouruk (down 59 
percent) and carbon monoxide emissions (down 43 percent) despite a 143 percent growth over rhe 
same period in vehicle miles traveled.' Cleaner vehicles, clearance of traffic-congestion bottlenecks 
and other operations steps, and strong emissions inspection and enforcement — often administered 
rhnm^h state DOTs — has'c had a positive impact. 

Many state DCTTs go beyond memly securing the necessary permits horn federal errvimiunental 
resiaitue agencies to partnering with communities ard envitonmenral stakeholders to achieve 
miilriple ohJecNves. In addition to solving a rraiieponatlon pmhlem, a trantpHirration {woject may 
also address environmental Issues through wetland restoration or ikidress social bsues by liKlihdlng 
features such as historic-style streetlights. KxilevarJs, arad plamiitgs to create a park-like gateway 
to an historic neighhorhoed. 

Transportation Investinent can yield Environmental Benefits 

While the ribbon cuttings of new transportation projects generally focus on mobility, rcliabiliry and 
safety benefits, we ofren overlook the 5 percent to 20 percent of project cost that is invested in 
environmental fwtors. Examples of environmental benefits arc as follows: 

■ The fidcral-aid highway pn^m Is creating 2.5 actes of wetlands for every acre it cakes fiw road 
constniction. 

■ Since 1970. 44 states and Puerto Rico have constructed over 1.6C0 miles of noise barriers at a 
cost of over $1.9 billion, in 1998 dollars. 

■ Highways ace anamg the hlio^ lecyclers in America, rhnxigh re-milling pavements, use of fly 
ash in concrete, and the ute of criunb rul'fvtt as a component of nxd surfaces. 

■ C>ver the post 11 years, $4.9 billion in enhancement projects — such as bike paths ard the 
preservation cf historic bridges ard train sratkms' have been built in nuwe than 14,000 
communities. 

' U.S. DcrwrCwcal <4 Twry wa rt stt os. Feilenil Hiyhw*V Adniiiutntinn, “TnfwporlMion Air Quakty - S<lected 
Bwts and FiRurva,'* January 2002, paipr 8. 
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Community Compatibility and Transportation 

IntcgrtiHng trjniTH.)fta(ion and land'UMr planning can result in less traffic and mure livaHc 
cummuniHes- Such prugrams as the Transpurtatiun and Community and System Preservation Pilot 
IVigtam. esraHished under TEA'21, identify pedestrian and traffic linkage^, urhan'design strategics 
and soning changes that will better integrate pbnned tiansporration impruvements with existing 
ncighbortuxxis and new developments. 

Transportation and Healthy Communities 

Many casual observers of tianiportation arc surprised to learn that trips to non-w'ork destinations 
comprise the largest segment of navel today. Trips for medical care, while comparatively few in 
number, arc significant because of their impact on health. However, aflbrdable alternatives to 
driving am often limited. In areas of urban povertv. public rtaniporrarion is often unreliable, 
inconvenient and underfunded. In many niral areas, public transportation is non-existent. 

As a result of these constraints, 9 peiccnt of children in Aincric'an families with incomes under 
$50X)00 are unable to access nxitine medical care because of a lack of transportaHim resouives. 

For children in families with iruximes at or below the poverty level, one in five misses mutine 
visits to the doctor because of transportation problems. 
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TOURISM 

The Power ofTourism 

Travel and txxiri^mate vital to our ccimomY- In 2000, 5] millicm ^oieiinir vitiKW came to tfte 
United States. $rem1ing $100 billion, i^netatine more than l.l millkm job« and making natiinn 
Amerka’s fiairth largest export- But dixnestic travel and rouritm dwarf international vUi». 
Americans tixirit^ America spent $4^1 billkm arsd gerterated an additional 6-5 million jobs 
during 2000- 

However, the United States saw six million finrer international visitors in 2001, a 12 percent 
decrease from the previous yvar as tourists were deterred by* the September 11 terrorist attacks in 
New York and Washington. The long-term impacts of these attacks on tourism are only now 
becoming apparent, and could include lowcr-than-expccted tourist visits for the next several years. 

International Travel andTourisnn and Transportation 

Travelers to the United States fmm outside North America spend an esrimated $220 per visitor 
on transporratiim. Although many use trartsir or tour buses Inliially, sigitlAcant niiml'ers shift to 
private cars on second and third visits. This b especially mie of < ^nadlans and Mexicaiw. whiT 
dominate navel to the United States. 

Federal Transportation Programs Supporting Tourism 

Several federal transportation programs support tourism, including: 

Roads that have txitstanding scenic, histcxic, cultural, natural, rectearional. or archaeological 
qualities can be desigitated as All-American Roads or Natirmal Sceisic Byways and teceis'e federal 
hutdlng for projects ro enhance the travel experience. 

B The Appalachian Dcveloptncnt Highway S>'stcm has opened up that region for the development 
of tourism. 

■ The National Historic Covered Bridge Premrvation pre^rram asrists states in rehabilitating or 
repairing and preserving historic covered bridges. 

■ The Federal Land Highways |>rogram b a major source of suppiirt for travel on ptiMic lands such 
as natkwial parks and rational forests. 

■ The Rectearional Trails Program helps develop and maintain icciearional rrails. 

Transportation and Recreation 

Recrearion is one of the fe-stest-giowii^ sectors in the U.S. economy, expanding at S percent a year. 
The American Recreation Coalition notes that there are 8.6 million reerrarion vehkle-imrning 
households now and 10.4 million expected by 2010. In addition, there are some V millism rowaNe 
hoars. 1.7 million snowmoNles, nearly } million recreational horses, aisJ $ million all-retraln 
vehicles. The recreation sector b heavily dependent vm federally (Twned lands that com|Hbe 
650 millkm acres, or about 29 percent of (he rotal land area of the U.S. Natkxial l^trk Service areas 
get more than 273 million vlsiti'ies atuuially. who bring mote than $5.5 b^ltkm in sivnditv a ve<it to 
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ncatby communitivt- U-S-Fonm Service l»nd$ aivl campfSTOunJs sec even mow visitins. The use 
of foieff'Servicv roads, which tocal over 400X)C0 miles, has itKrraseiJ 15'foU over the post 20 years. 
Their use now is 90 percent recieation'relateJ- Reciearton itxiusrries such as slciing htiive t>ow 
hecutne of>c of the prime economic drivers In rural communities previc^idy s.iependent on rimter. 
mining and agrk'iilmre. 


TRANSPORTATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The U.S. highway system plays a crirtcal mle in the miTvement of millrary equipment and 
personnel. parNcitJarly in wartime. In the evetu of a national military or security emeigeiwy. 
heavy military equipment, including «>vetsUed cargo vehicles and pensinnel must he deployed 
expeditiiTudy with personttel fnmi military installations to variotn seaports and airports. The aUliry 
to rapidly get K) emhorlcatitwi pom is critical m our nation's defense. The strategic routes used for 
these movements are defined as Strategic Highway Networic (STRAHNET) nxites and connecroev 

STKAHNET is a system of puHk highways identified as crucial to U.S. snatc:gic defense policy. 

The Sl.OiXi'mile 8>'stcm, designated by the Federal Highway Adminisnation in partnership with the 
Department of Defense, comprises about 45,400 miles of Interstate and defense highways aixl 15,600 
miles of other public highways. STKAHNET is complemented by about 1.700 miles cf connccton 
— additional highway routes linking mote than 200 military installations and ports to the network. 


Transportation and Emergency Evacuation 

The capability cf the hg[hway system to manage massive atiuxints cf traffic in major eroeigetu:Y 
evacuations Is critical to the lofery and survival of threatened population. Our national highway 
system — coupled with a coordinated roadway-inhstmation system to manage traffic and provide 
traveler inhwinatiim — is essentia) to rapid, efficient, and safe evacuation. 
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NATIONAL 

SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 



HIGHWAYS ■HSS 


INTRODUCTION 

In preparing a rigorous, quanricarivc evaluation o( the narion’c surface rratufortarion needs, AASH- 
TO worked in cooperation with the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal Transit 
Administration at>d the Transportation Research Board to addrets prior information pps and 
expand existirtg capabilities. 

This effort itKoq>oratcJ the FHWA/FTA Condition and PetfbttnaiKe process and other analytical 
tools developed by federal a^ncies to assess the neevk of the highway, bridge arvl transit systems, 
supplementing them with the knowledge and experience of state transportation agencies- This 
analysis irKorpotates mcthixls and assumptkms leed by federal tianspietation agencies, with at least 
two notable difhrrciKes: 

■ The federal Condition and rerfbtmancc process employs a 20->'car rime fiarnc divided into four 
five-year periods. l^auK this analysis is focused on leauchoiiation. it uses a six-year time 
frame, set in a 20*y«ar context. 

■ The Condition and PctfonnatKc proces takes its time frame starting from an historical base. 

Theiefbie. the next Condition and PctfoimaiKC report, to be issued in 2^2. will take a ZO-ycar 
perspective starting frotn the year 2001. This report is focumd on the next reauthorisation time 
frame, beginning in 2004 and erhiing in 2009. 

Baaed on rhese differences, if would be expected that AASHTCYs aMessment of needs, starting from 
a Ixise point In tire future with hlglser traffic volumes, a mote deteriorated system aitJ a greater 
hackliTg investments to be made, wixdd show greater investment tequirecnencs than the FHWA 
teptxt. 

Cost estimates in this report arc expressoJ in ycar-2000 dollars. 

The Backlog 

Much of the growth in investment needs results fnim the aging of the crarMfortation system. Over 
time, weather, wear artd age rake their tidl on loaiih. bridges and transit facilities. The repairs, 
repbeements and upgrades needed n> bring the existing system up to starsdard have created a huge 
hackliTg of needed investment. These investments are Justified immediately to catMure I'eneflts 
(relieving congestUxt. saving lives) or to prevent fiirrher deterioration that results In gieater future 
investment needs. 
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Travel Trends 

The ^tfccascs of vehicle miles traveled Rttnvrh used here aie derived from state and local predictions. 
(n addition to the traditional forces of chaniic in travel, such as popubrion. incomes, household 
composition, freight trends, etc., the changes in vehicle miles of travel employed are designed to 
he seiuitive to the changes in the services provided by the system. The estimates employed here 
indicate that the annual growth in the six*year period from 2C04 to 2009 will average between two 
percent and 2.2 pcicenr, 50 petcenr over 20 years. Freight movement will be an increasingly 
significant factor because of gKwing NAFTA arsd ocher international trade, and the importance 
of just-in-time delivery to business pioductivity. 

THE BASELINE FOR FUTURE SCENARIOS 

System Physical Condition 

&3q>andcd fimding under ISTEA and TEA'21 has improved the nation's highways in recent years, 
but much remains to be done. The percentage of roads rated “good" aivl “fair" has grown, but 
largely scenu to be tbte result of toads rated “very good" dctcriotating. More important is that more 
than 80 percent of all toads arc in tbye “very good/good/Tair" range. 

Rural niads. which comprise the great majority of toads, but a miK'h smaller share of navel, have 
been able to Isold their condition relatively steady. Uiban roads, in poorer condition to begin with, 
haw deteriivared further. There is conrinuir^ improvement in the condition of Interstate 
pavements, Keh niral and urKin. 

System Performance 

Although statistical moniioring of highway system pcrfarmance b lacking, anecdotal evidence and 
specialired studies make it clear that congestion and declining performance is common. 

■ Average aMitmute times, after a 40-secc>nd iiKteaie in the 19808. jumped by fikwe than three 
minutes durlisg the I9S^ to a national average of 25.5 minutes. 

■ Congestion b increasing not only in the major cities but in all sites of meaopoliran areas. Tbte 
cost per peak period navcicr is estimated at over $1,100 annually. 

I 5.7 billion gallons of fuel are consumed by congestion annually, not only wasting money but 
adding to air pollution. 
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A Scenarios Approach to Future Investment 

Two KCRario* were deaifined to provide a comprehensive sense of the scale 
of investmenc needs and to help evaluate invesTinenrs needed to support 
Koals for the s>'stciii. 

The scenarios are-' 

Maintain Condiaon and Performance Scenario 
■ Hold user coats constant as travel demands grow. 

B Assure that travelers experience no new delays. 

B Maintain system physical coi>Jitinn aivJ prevent hirrher degradariim. 
lmpros« Condition and Performance Scenario 
Make all economically justifiable investments thar 
B ImproT pavement condition; 

B Inciease average speeds; 

B Reduce delay; and 
B Reduce user cost. 

Condition and Performance in 20(H 


SCENARIO ASSUMPTIONS 


B The scciuriiw have 20*ye.ir 

pcfspctiivo. Ixit fiKus I'n a six-ye-ar 
timdT.imc with a 14 percent travel 
^Tinsrh 

B Keticet UHal capital pnyram 
cniinatc* by all levcU cX B»’vcrn- 
ment fi>r .ill hichw.rv' iTidjK-s- 

B lV<th wen.iiKw inc«iq\)r.iU llw 
fiM uviibon iWH of w.iv .t' 

Well viccapaciiy c-xp.inMiHio rluit .ire 
acci'mplidrtd K I.iik adiitiDnc 
within exiNtini' fac ilities. 

B t>nlv prc*jccts with Ivncfits 
exceeding ccKts are included 



To set a baseline to measure pcrfiwmaixc of alternative investment scenarios, highway conditions 
in 2000 were projected to 2C04 using FHWA's Highway Economic Requirements System model, 
applying actual and projected spending- 


2004 Baseline Conditions 


Measure 

2004 Value 

Notes 


Physical Condition: 

Average International 

Roughness Index 

125 

A range of 95 

to 170 is “fair." 

Performance: 

Total Hours of Delay 
per 1.000 VMT 

Average Speed 

4.3 

40.6 

VMT*Vehlch 

Miles per hou 

) Miles of Travsl 

r 

Costs: 

Total User Costs $/1.000 VMT 

$937 

Includes opet 
travel time co 
passenger ve 

ating, safety and 
ifts for both 
hides and trucks. 
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The Kcnario seeks to maintain conditions and performance for the rcauthorisarion period, 2C04* 
2009, aird then considen the effects of the scenario out m 2023. The taMe ahos'e shows that this 
fuitding level succeeds broadly as defined by our measutes and generates improvemenrs in all oi the 
measures in the year 2023. 

The investments hold user costs at less than a 1 peicent increase in the reauthoriatUm period. 
Both rural and urban areas increase less than 1 percent in user costs, with rural areas rising some* 
what faster in VMT growth- Pavement toughness and delay are ako held relatively constant- 
Levcb of systems leliability remain about the same as well. 

An Improve Conditions and Performance Scenario 

An annual investment of $125,6 billion by all levels of government for highway's and bridges is 
necessary to improve both physical condition and performance characteristics of the system over 
20 years and explicitly during the next rcauthoritation cycle. This sccturio. analogous to the 
Maximum Economic Investment Kcnario in the FHWA Condirion and rctformancc Reports of 
recent ycais. identifies investments with a benefit-tcH:osr ratio gteater than 1 that can be made 
within the strictures of the modcliiig process, and describes the rcsultirtg performance charactcriS' 
tics. 

This level of investment substantially improves the system by the end of the reauthorisarion 
period. Pavement condition impioves by almost 15 percent from the base period. Much of this 
improvement occurs in iiihan areas, which arc currently much pooler in quality than rural areas, 
leducing, but not eliminating, the disparity between urban pavement conditions and rural. 


Improve Conditions and Performance Scenario Effects and Costs — 
2Cbyear Perspective 



2004 

2009 

2023 

Measure 

Base Value 

Maintain Conditions and Perforntance 

Average International 
Roughness Index 

125 

109 

96 

Average Speed 

40.6 

42.02 

44.74 

Total hours of Dalay 
/1000VMT 

4.3 

3.89 

3.58 

Total User Costs 

S/IOOO Vehicle Miles 

937 

913 

882 
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The invesemems reduce delay b»’ almos* 13 peiccnr desire the cxpccicd VMT grcpwrh. The 
invescmencs {bcu& heavily on reducing delays in urban systems, where most of the delay cxisi&. 
although they also reduce, but not eliminate, delay in rural areas. Urban delays remain five times 
thar of rural areas per mile of rras'cl. 

Average speeds also improve considerably with gains in both rural and urban areas. 

There is a significant improvement in user coms, uncrating imprewis'e benefits. The drop from 
$937 per 1000 miles of travel to $913 represents a 3.5 percent reduction- While this percentage 
seems small, when applied to 3 trillion miks of travel per year, a $20 per 1000 miles savir^ equates 
to roughly a $60 billion a year saving for users, more than compensating iot the inciemental costs of 
this scenario. The user savit^ result in increased pnxluctivity and job gnnirrh. 

The cxpaikieJ levels of investment have even a greater impoct iwer a hill 20*year spun including: 

■ A mote than 20 percent improvement in pavement conditiom 
I A greater than 10 percent impiovemcnt in avciage speeds 
B A greater than 16 percent impiovemcnt in delay 

B An alriHm 6 pHra'ent improvement in itser costs, saving over $2C0 billion per year in user costs 
by 2009 

All of this is attained despite at kast 50 percent givnvrh in travel over the 20'year period. 

The Price of Inaction 

To pur the effects of these two scenarios in perspective, their benefits must he measured on a scale 
against current spending and what the future effects of that level of speixling would he- The 
hdlowing measures express the srate of the system at the end of the next reaiithoriation pieriud if 
spending has been nuintaifKd at the current levels. By every measure, the quality of the current 
system will deteriorate, resulting in poorer pavement, skwer spieecb. increased driver delay and 
increased costs to the user. 

FHWA rcfxsrtB that as of 2000. highway capital outlays by all levels of government were 
$64.6 billion. 


Scenario Effects — Current Spending 


Measure 

Base Value 

2004 

New Value 

2009 

Change 

2004-2009 

Average International 
Roughness Index 

125 

147 

16% degradation 

Average Speed 

40.6 

35.9 

12% degradation 

Total hours of Delay 
/1DOOVMT 

4.3 

4.64 

6% degradation 

Total User Costs 

VIOOO Vehicle Miles 

937 

1014 

8% degradation 
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Faaors Not Included in the Cost Estimates Produced through 
HERS Modeling 

In addihiw to the needs estimates pn>jiiced by the H£RS cnt>ielinK analysis, which Incltsied costs 
for highways, bridges arsj transit, there are tether cost factors that nuist he considered- These 
Include cost estimates for Safety, Security. Interstate Interchanges, and Incteaslng Pnigram Delivery 
Costs, which together may equal as much as $II billion annually: 

Safety 

Implementing AASHTCTs Strategic Highway Safety Plan to sase 5.000 to 7.000 lives aravually is 
estimated at $5 billion annually in capital costs and $1 hlllknt annually for operating OMS- 

Sacuricy 

Enhancing highway and transit security is estimate to cost $2 Wllion annually in capital costs and 
$1 bsllion annually in operating costs. 

Intarstata Intarchangas 

If future Interstate intcrchat^s constitute 20 percent of profcct costs in the next six yean, rather 
than 10 percent as at present, this is estimated to increase capital costs by S3 billion annually. 

Increasing Program Delivery Costs 

The combination of envitonmenral reviews, mitigation and right of way acquisition is adding rime 
and cost to tranipurratiun projects. The increase nationally is conacrvativvly estimated at $ I billion 
annually. 

THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

The 46.677-mlfe Dwight D. Eitenhower System cf Interstate aiaJ Defease Highways b the cn>wn 
Jewel of America’s nxids. From its liKeptit^n In 1956. it has been traiufiwtnark'mal. cimnecting our 
nation as never hefi^, opening up a^mmiuticles to rtew oppiwtunities and tnily narionalUing our 
eaxsomy. 

The importance of the Interstate highways oo transportation and the cconcimy cannot be 
exaggerated. Comprising only a little mote than one percent of our nation's reads, they cany more 
than 24 percent of travel, including 41 percent of total truck miles traveled- As the following cable 
makes clear, the Intetsatcs have value far out of proportion to their modest six- 


Interstate HIgtiway System —’ Key Statistics 



Interstate System 

Total Highway 
System 

Interstate System 
Share (%) 

interstates 

Road Miles 

46.6T7 

3,951,096 

1.2 

Lane Miles 

209,555 

6,328,856 

2.5 

1 VMT (billions) 

667 

2,767 

24.1 
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Although the Interstates have always pbyed a kc>' role in intercity connectivity, military support 
and efficient tong'disrance travel, they incieasinBly arc seen as also supporting local economic 
growth, moving freight within metropolitan areas, providing access to airports atvi speeding other 
metropolitan travel. Reflecting the evolving expectations that state anJ local oflficials have for the 
Interstates, growth in navel on their urban segments has been greater than on the rural pottions, 
with a 41 percent overall increase during the 19^. 

Travel per lane mile in urban areas - perhaps the best indicator of potential cor^stion - he grown 
by roughly 25 percent during the same period. Urban Interstate congestion is cummrly high in 
nearly half of the stares, and 41 states in a recent General Accounting Office survey predicted that 
it would be high or very high a decade from new. 

Pavement Quality 

While total travel on the rural system increased by about 3S percent during the 19905. axle loadings 
increased by mote than 88 percent, irsdicating the ever-growing importance of the Interstates for 
height movement. Given a projected doubling of freight movement over the next 20 yean, this 
indicates the yoccndal for significant wear and tear on the system. 

Despite this incieasing load, the condition of pawment has actually improved in recent years, 
reflecting both greater federal futvding and state commitment to maintaining these vital roads In 
spite of the progress, 16 percent of Interstate pavements ate in poor or mediocre condition, requiring 
immediate imTstment. The remainder of the system, because of itxrcasingly heavy use. tcquiies 
substantial routine maintenance to enure chat it remains in acceptable condition. 

Safety 

Investment in the InterstaR sysmm buys not only better performance but also superior rafery. 
Safety-related improvements have dropped the braltty rate on the interstates by half during the 
past 20 years, to 0.85 per 100 million VMT The Intcrsratcs typically carry 26 rimes the traffic per 
mile as the rest of the system and so. even with a faralicy rate roughly half that of other toads, sheer 
traffle volume means that the Interstates still see too many deaths. 

Federal Rules Prevent Docun>entation of Actual Interstate Needs 

At the reqtiest of the Hraue Traivapt-wrarion and Infnumicnite Committee the General Accounting 
Office amaplered a tepiwr in May, 2002, oir the .Sioois of (he Imentau System. GAO raxed 

that hecatute of the fiscal coneuraint testricrioiss Impixed l>y ctinent federal planning statutes, "states’ 
plans might rux identify the htndlng needed to addiem all of the presniires states expect on their 
Interstate highvrays." Thitse stares, which found a way to repixt their mw needs in spite of these 
restrictions, "showed a gap between expected revenue and whar stares wrailJ like to invest." 

The Special Case of Interstate Interchanges 

Many Interstate highway interchanges are coming due for renewal. Rebuilding them can be very 
ccotly. in part bccaiec interchanges often involve major safety and efficiency imptovemencs. This is 
patticulaHy true where Intmtate facilities meet, where HOV lanes are operating, whete substantial 
tiaflk growth has occurred or where there is heavy ctuck traffic- 
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Historically, inrcrchanges have consumed about 10 percent of capital spending on Intersrarc 
higlm'ays. After seeing evidence that costs acrually are higher, AASHTO and the National 
Cooperarive Highway Research Program collaborated on a stuly to determine whether rtaJirional 
budgeting for inrerchange improvements was still valid. Analysis showed that complex new inter¬ 
changes arc costing far more than in the past, and arc consuming about 20 percent of Interstate 
capital pending. This is true even without the impact of megapro^ts chat arc expected to cost 
well over a billion dollars. 

A survey of the 12 states included in the analysis showed that the number of intetehange 
mcgaprojccts planned for the next 10 years is substantial and clearly more than in the *90$. 

These firsdtngs have eik-irmoiis implications for inrerchange project plannti^. Stares will need to 
allocate larger portions of their hiklgen to interchanges, which means that more ftukilng will he 
needed overall to citmplete projects. 

The survey showed that the 12 states planned to spend an average cf 20 percent of total Inrciscatc 
capital investment on interchanges in the next decade. Put in some cases, the surv'cy show's such 
needs may run as high as 30 percent. Past spending on interchanges has averaged about 10 percent 
of Interstate capital investment, but has rapidly risen in recent years. As a lesulr, current models 
may understate such needs by as much as $3 billion annually. 
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BRIDGES 

Progress to Date 

The Mcc«!»s of recent investments in our nation's h^chwar brtd^ is clear- liKteaseci investment 
has impnwed the structural condition of our bridges, making them safer and increasing their value 
and Itfbpan. A decade ago. 200.000 America's 575;000 bridges «'ete deficient- Of the 200X100 
deficient bridges, alxxit 120,000 were structurally deficient and 80,000 were iimctionally obsolete- 
In the years since, the nation has adiled Arwer than 15X00 bridges- Irutead of rarw construction, 
additional investment maife possible through I^TEA and T£A'2) has been focused on rehabilitat' 
ing bridges to meet safety and functional standards- 

Investments made possible by 15TEA and TEA'21 have permitted great progress in reducing the 
nuRiber of deficient bridges from 35 percent of the total inventory down to about 28 percent. 
Today, the number of deficient bridges is down co 163X100 out of a total inventory of 590j^. 

Hou’cver, about half of the ration's 590.AX) bridges were built before 1965, and a quarter are more 
rhan 50 years old. While properly caied-for bridges can be considered to be virtually permanent, 
their age at the vety least means they need significant maintenance and may be furKiiorally 
obaolctc- 

Highway Bridges by Year BuiK 
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Condition of Bridges 



1992 

2002 

Structurally DeBclent 

120.000 

63.000 

Functionally Otflclant 

80,000 

60.000 

Accaptabla 

375.000 

427.000 

Total 

575.000 

500.000 


Addressing the Backlog of Bridge Needs 

The investment costs needed to address the backlos of bridges ttceJing repair has fallen in tandem 
with the reduction in bridge deficiencies. The bridge backlog now stands at billion, based on 
an evaluation employing the new National Ekidge Investment Analysis System. 

No Nam« for this Table 


Type of Investment 

Costs (Billions) 

Bridge Replacement Neects 

$37.2 

Bridge Improvement Needs 
(widening, raising, strengthening) 

$3.1 

Maintenance. Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction Needs 

$11.6 

Total 

$51.6 


The $52 billion tvptvsents a C4Wislderable tediiction from past assessments of the bridge investment 
hackli-jg — in part because ptogtess made possible by the incieased funding levels iiiuJer ISTEA 
and TEA'21; panly due to prk)ritles set at the state and othet levels: arsd partly due to the reduced 
levels of invesnrsettt nee>^ thar meer eamomlc analysis criteria. 

Examining rhe incTstmenr alternatives thtrsjgh the National Bridge Investment Analysis System 
indicates that an investment of $4b billion ($7.9 billion per year) can reduce the backlog by close 
to half by the conclusion of the next tcauthoriation cycle in 2009. 

Altcmatively. a base investment of $43 billion ($7-2 billion per year) would be sufficient to mairv 
rain the backlog at present levels. Investments below thar level actually begin to create an increase 
In the backlog over time- 
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LOCAL ROADS AND BRIDGES 

Road Networks 

The 160.000'inile National Hifthway System, which includes the Intmtates and ptitKipal state 
arterials, carries 40 percent of traffic naticmally. A slgnificanc portion of the temaining traffic is car^ 
rkd on ttte three million mile network of arterials. collectofs and local n'u^ owrred and (Operated b>y 
counties, cities and Kw-nshtps. These trads link rural aiKl urban areas, carry fnrijdtt. kxxl. health^ 
care and other goixls and services to our citiwrss. and pnwide access to the hitmes and cYanmunities 
in which we live. SeventY^^ight percent of this national tuad netwiwk is in rural areas, and the 
retraining 22 percent is in tiihan areas- 

Travel Volumes 

Local rcods and streets arc the beginning and ending links for most crips, bur these crips generally 
shift to the collector roads and. eventually, concentrate at the arterial system that carries over 
72 percent of the total utban and rural traffic ■ Even though there arc more rural miles of road, the 
uthan roads cany approximately 61 percent of the tiaffk. 

Safety on Local Roads 

The General Accounting Office recently reyxirrcd that. “Althoui^ only aKmt 40 percent of all 
vehicle miles arc ciavclcd on rural roads, about 60 percent of the trafRc accident fatalities that 
occurred in 1999 occurred on rural rrads.** This is even more proiuunccJ on two-lane rural roads, 
which have fatality rates six rimes greater than those of urban Interstate highways. There arc 
appnsximarcly twice as many fatal accidents on state rural roads than local rural toads, largely 
because of the higher traffic volumes on state highways. 

Bridges 

Most of the bridges in the United States ate under local jurisdiction. Local brkiges 

comprise 5 1 percent of the total, and counties own 78 pcKcnt uf local bridges. Of the ciamty 
bridges, 22 percent are structurally deficient and 1 i percent are functionally obaolcte- Cities have 
1} percent of bridges structurally deficient at>d 20 percent that are fimctionally obsolete- 

Expenditures on Local Roads 

Across the country, stares spend almost 60 percent of their federal furvls on urban toads and bridges 
ar>d the remairsder on rural fecilirics. Roads under local jurisdiction often receive a share of federal 
rood fursds, bur a significant portion of local funding comes from stare and local taxes, not federal 
aid. Approximately 32 percent of alt dtsbursemenB for highways ate spent on locally owttcd toads. 
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Miles by Functional System 


Mmor Artmf 41b 
(l$7.sr4 mta*) 



Mnof Coll«ctor 0% 
<2t7Si6inlMJ 


Other Rd nopal 
Arlans 3% 

f98,ei1 ITIM} 


Coltsctor 14% 


Other Phnclpel A/lenals 6% 



Fatalities 




Soeimr PARS, 2001, NHTSA, HiiAway SbOiXici, 2001, FHWA. 
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PRESERVATION AND ASSET MANAGEMENT 

The Importance of Preserving Transportation Assets 

EVeviom Kcnetatkwis have maJe a rremeniiiius investment in our transporradon system. The total 
value of our roads anj hrido^s has been estimated by U.S. tXTT at $1-4 ttillUm. arKi transit assets 
are estimated to be at least $)C0 billion. This iiKluJes 6.2 million lane miles of highway, 590JXO 
bridges. appKtximately 150AX) traiuit vehicles, 10.000 miles cf tcucic, aiKl 2.900 transit stations. 

If these ^cilities are to serve future generatiimci, they must be pteserved aivi modeminx). 

ExpcnJiruics for highway maintenance in 2000. after accounting ibr inflation, were 47.6 percent 
above the 1970 level, while capital expenditures were 33.7 percent abos'c the 1970 level. GAOs 
May, 2002. Repon on Highway Infrastructutc. states with regard co IntcrscaK Pavement Promts 
from 1992 through 2000. “the kinds of proiccts undertaken after 1991 show a shift frc>m construc¬ 
tion to maintcrance ... 93 percent was for promts to icconsmict, relocate, lestorc and ichaNlitatc, 
or resurface pavement.’* According to the analysis done by the FHWA in 1999, the cctst to preserve 
just the 47X00 mile US. Interstate Highway System is $10 billion annually beyond current funding. 

The timing of preserx-ation investments over the life cycle of an asset is also critical. The right 
maintenance treatment at the right time can sustain the system in satisfactory condition. If hinds 
are not made available for prevrntivc maintenarKc. the facility will continue to dctcrioTatc and ulti¬ 
mately fail. Replacement costs are often five to ten rimes greater than the amount requited for 
timely preservation. 

Asset Management 

To help make more systematic tnanagement decisions in this area, state DOTs are partnering with 
industry co advaiKC the concept of “Asset Management." Asset management is a systematic 
process for maintaining physical assets cast-dhxdvcly. Most states and local governments already 
use a scries of management systems to support investment decisions for bridges, pavetnentB, 
maintenance, congestion, tiansit and rafery. Asset management cakes concepts inherent in those 
individual management systems and raises them co a new level chat integtares them artd evaluates 
tradeoffs among asset classes. 

The results include the preparation of budgets for state legislatures, counties, cities, and transit 
authorities which systematically expbin what needs to be done, where, on what scheduk. how 
much it will cost, and what the benches will be. Better decisions ate made which channel mote 
resources to asset preservation. The useful life of many transporrarkm assets can be extended at 
a lower cost. 
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INCREASING PROGRAM DELIVERY COSTS 

Project Costs 

The unnHnation of enviaxunental review's anj fnidgatiim atvl the need to be mpomive to 
communit>- concerns is aJJine time and cost to transportation probxts- The costs of pteliminatY 
engineerini;. to move a pmject bom the planning stage thnn^'h the envinmrnental analysis pnxess, 
including the assixiateJ public involvement, to the recimi of decision ate not «-ell-diX'umented.* 
How'ever. there ate alreadv indications of the challenges ttanspiXTation officials fxe- 

The best cviiiencc: Only 16 percent of aansponacion ptojccts tequired to compIcK an environmen¬ 
tal impact scatcmcnc completed the environmental review process in fewer than three years while 
32 percent of ptojccts took seven or more years. 

The Environmental Review Process 

In order to mo\-e fnm the planning phase to Anal design, all federally funded highway projects 
must go through one of three envinximental review processes under the National Environmental 
Protection Act (NEPA): categorical exclusions, environmental assessments, or cnvirimmental 
impact statements. Until the pnxess is complete. Anal design cannot begin, righrs'of'way cannot 
he acx|uireJ and constniction materials and transit rolling stock cannot he pun.'hased. CVice the 
NEPA pnxets is ccmiplete, permits may also be tetqiiireJ from federal agencies, such as Section 404 
wetlands permits from EPA and the U-S- Anny Corps of Engineer^. These add additional time to 
the ptoject'appnival process. 

An October. 2000, AASHTO National Cooperative Highway Research Program (NCHRP) study 
showed that 91 percent of icdcrally-funded highway projects qualify for categorical exclusions, 

7 percent qualify for environmental assessments and 2 percent require full-blown environmental 
impact statements. For those requiring an impact statement, an FHWA analysis prcpoicd in 2001 
by the Louis Berger Group shows that the average rime to complete an EIS takes over Ave ><cars. 
and for projects involving an EIS. the time Aom the inception of planning to the completion of 
construction averages 13 years. 

For the 7 percent of prefects requiring environmental assesments, AASHTO's NCHRP study of 
30 state POTs showed the review rime to axxiage 14 months. However, when dela>'ed by Section 
4(0 or 106 historical reviews, for example, the average processing time inctcamd to 42 months. 

And cimteary to the atuumptkm that the 91 percent of projects which qualifjr A^r categi'irical exclii* 
skxis require little to no review, the NCHRP study AxtnJ that the review rime for these projects — 
hike paths, inreniecriitn impnsvements. bridge replacements, aitj the like - averaged eight mimilw. 
For the 40 percent subject to delays due to historical and erther reviews, project appri>val.s averaged 
22 monthfl. 

Public Involvement 

All fodcrally Amdcd highway and transit projects must coordinate an extensive public- invdxxment 
proccsB. It must provide early and continuing opportunirics for the public ro be inx'oivcd in the 

*NCHRP Sniiiy 20'24 (TmL 24), curvrntlv underway, k attcnfXmg to donromt the cciMi asaociMcd with the 
prHiminarv de«4si khthway tmijircta. Ita rvMdu abouU Iw imfruttlve. Other snslvxk is K'lnx done on 

riieh4-«f.<aay attiulaition and the emta of vasiroaMvatal 
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idcntificarion of social, economic, and environmental impacts and rdocadon issues. Through an 
emeiging field called "context-sensitive design* stare DOTs arc attempting to be tnoR responsive to 
a broader range of communitv concerns including those for prcKtving historic values, neighborhood 
character, atvi aesthetics. 

The sheer complexity of the process by itself requires substantially more resouiccs than it did 20 
years ago. But states have found that it is better to commit the resouices necessary to do the fob 
well, than to skimp and be told by the courts to start over again. The point to be made is that the 
rime and resources this extensive review requires has added substantially to prefect delivery costs. 
This must be ^etoted into any comprehensive needs estimate. 

Mitigation and Right-Of-Way Costs 

Welland miriiption is among many types of mitigation that may be required for a project to 
proceed. Others include the construction of noiK walls and replacement of wildlife habirat. 

A systematic study is required to u|\darc esrimates of rhe costs midgation typically adds to a project. 

MANAGING THE SYSTEM 

Over the past 20 years, growth in travel on the nation's highways has fir exceeded growth in high¬ 
way capacity. As a result, congestion is a critical problem for metro areas nationwide. Cities of all 
sises are experiencing mote severe congestion hsT longer periods of the day. Between ISf82 anvl 
1999, the average vielay per person due w congestion jumped fnim 11 hours to 36 htairs per year. 

As a result, traffic flow is the aspect of the nation’s highway system chat the public is least satisfled 
with, acct^ng ti> the FHWA Traveler’s Satisfaction Survey. 

Mtwe than 60 percent of all delays are the result of non-recurring cmigestion caused by crashes, 
weather, or other incidents. Such congestion is especially disniptlve because driven canniYt fully 
anticipate ix plan for it- Efficient man^ment and tiperaeion strar^les c»t reduce delays and 
impnsve reliability, while aisis pri'wldlng such bei>efit8 as quicker tetpmue by emeigenicy vehicles. 

A Systems Management and Operation Approach 

System management and operations covers a wide array of strategHrs including; incident detection 
and response: snow and ke management: emergency and disaster respoitse; planned CLXUcnicriim 
disruption: traffic and transit operations and management: and traveier/shipper information. BiHh 
capital and operating investments are needed to achieve the benefits of system management. Such 
investments ate eligible kxTEA'2I furKling, and are an imporrant element fix teauthorizarion. 

Benefits of Management/Operations Strategies 

Investments in systems management and cipciations can be low ccM and yidd high benefits for 
travelers in leduccd congestion, incieased safety and improved quality of the travel experience. For 
example, improvement in routine traffic operations can efficiently improve navel time and reduce 
delays: signal impfmxmcnts can reduce ttaxxl time eight to 25 percent; and ramp metering in 
Minnesota has increased travel speeds 16 percent, with fewer crashes. 

Incident management strategies to klenttfy an,! clear crashes more quickly can significantly rcvKice 
mxi-rectirring congestion, as well as help prevent adJitkwial crashes. Evidence na^esrs that delays 
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due ID crashes and ocher incidenrs can be reduced by up co SO percent wirh active detection and 
resporue techniques, and may be the most effective srand-alor^ scratciry for improving traffic fkm. 

Managing the mrupocration system at peak perfbtmaiKe cannot eiiminare congestion, but it can 
^^duce delay, improve reliability, reduce injurks and fatalities and restore a sense of control to 
rravcleni. 
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TRANSIT MMoR 

The fkarioo’s extensive (xiNlc trans(x>rTat»on iwrwork pfovkies iicc^ rojohs; mnUlirv <tx rheyi^mc, 
elderly or JbaHed and helps teduce congesclon. conserve fuel, enhance the efUciency of h«hway 
transportation, reduce air polliition and Mipport security anJ emergertcy preparedness activities. An 
efTiclent. safe and environmentally sosuki public transpixtation system is essential to moving peiiple 
in Ksth niral aisd tirlxin areas. 


SYSTEM OVERVIEW 

Piiblic transportation services are currently available in 319 urbanired areas, and every state has 
some level of public nanffxxrarion service available to its rural areas. There are; 

■ 556 public transporration operators in urban areas; 

■ 1,260 otganiiarions that ptovkie public nanspurtarion services in rural areas; and, 

■ 3,660 oeganizariofts rhat provide public craitspomrion services to the eldcHy and people 
with disabilities. 

Ridership 

Increased federal, state and kxal investment in transit has helped spur a 22 percent ridershlp 
Increase Jitrlng the past six years, with the 9.5 billion passenger trips during 2001 being rhe highest 
level in 40 years. Clonriruied riderehip growth ar levels comparal>le to those actually ol^erved over 
the last six years would result in an average itwtease in pamenger trips of appaiximately 3.5 percent 
anniully, or a 100 percent increase over the next two decades. 
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CURRENT SYSTEM PHYSICAL CONDITION AND PERFORMANCE 

Tixlay. 22 the nttrii^shiiwsand^^ percent of Its rail tollins stock exceed their 

recommended service life. An additloral 47 percent of buses, and 11 percent of rail rolllnsr stock, 
will exceed their reciYmmended service life within the next s^x years. 

Sirahlc infrasmicrurc investment is required to accommodate incieascd ridership demands, includitvs 
the conamiction of new transit 9>'stcim and expansion of existing fixed-guideway transit sv'stcms. 
UnJehnvesement in rural and spccialixd transit services has resulted in substantial unmet needs 
and under-served areas. 

More than 54 pen'ent of all piiHic transpurtatiim trips in the nation atr repotted K> be 
work' related, confirming transit’s importance to the economy. 

Transit Trips by Purpose 


Type of Trip 

Percent of Total 

Employ nient/Work 

54 

Schott 

15 

Shopping 

9 

Recreation/Social 

9 

Medical 

6 

Other 

8 


Average Weekday Transit Ridership by Mode (2000) 


Mode 

Average Weekday 
Unlinked Trips 

Percentage of All Transit 
Trips 

Bus 

19.786.000 

61.8 

Heavy Rail 

8,686.000 

27.1 

Commuter Rail 

1.445.000 

4.5 

Light Rail 

1,034,000 

3.2 

Trolleybus 

388,000 

1.2 

Demand Response 

372,000 

1J 

Ferryboat 

164,000 

0.5 

Other Rail 

78.000 

0.2 

Vanpool 

50.000 

0.2 

Totals 

32,005.000 

100.0 
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Urban Bua Sj^starm 

The nation's public nansponation bus fleet new exccctls 90JXO vehicles, 69 percent cpf which are 
currently ovet'age or whkh will exceed their federally recommended replacement age during the 
next six years. Continuing to use over-age buKS will affect passenger comfort, service reliability and 
maintenance costs. Most, if not all. of the remaining fleet will require a mid-life rehabilitation to 
maintain a proper and safe condition. Replacement of the entire fleet, at today’s prices, would cost 
$20 billion. 

Rail Sytttms 

In many larger and even mid-seed cities across the counny. fixed-guideway rail operations play a 
significant lolc in pioviding puHk tranipotlation service. Today. 75 urban public tail systems ate 
in place in 26 states and the Disokr of Columbia. 

The rramir rail system ha-s rntwe than 10.000 track miles, almost )XO0 stations and more than 
17X00 vehicles in tevenue service- 


Existing Public Transportation Rail Systems, by Mods 



Number of Systems 

Ofls-Way Track Milas 

Number of Stations 

Haavy Rail 

14 

2.in.8 

1,009 

Light Rail 

26 

1,015.6 

651 

Commuter Rail 

20 

7,204.4 

1,153 

Other Rail 

15 

43.2 

71 

Total 

75 

10,531.0 

2.884 


Just as with the narkm's bus fleet, the average age and percentage of aging rail rolling stock indkates 
that transit systems have not been able to keep pace with the federally recommended replacement 
cycle. Fifry-fbur percent of all of the rail vchkics cuttendy being operated in revenue scrvkc 
have exceeded their scrvkc life or will do so in the next six years. Almost all rail vehicle categories 
have an average age that exceeds the midpoint of their scheduled replacement cycle. Again as 
with buses, the continued use of over-age vchkics can be asuciated with passenger discomfon. Ics 
reliability and higher operating and maintenance costs. 

Rural Public Transportation Systems 

Rural public rraasporrarioit assistance programs can receive direct federal assurance, and currently 
1,260 (>cogtams using 49.500 vehicles provide such services in mral America. An estimated 
55 percent of the existing fleet has already exceeded the federally rated service life. Within the 
next reauthorlrarion perkxi, aimeuf all of the nation's rural transit vehicles will need to be replaced. 
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Stat«8 with Existing Transit Rail Sarvice 



About 9>200 vehicles per >xar will need replacement on an ongoing basis- 

Rural Transit Fleet 
System Expansion Needs 

Meeting public trampcirtation neevis a«(.x;iattvl with pto^'tevl ridership grem-th will require 
significant investment in system expansion beyond what will he rtceJed fix replacement. Much 
of the need for new service will he the result u( continuing increased use of existing systems 


Fleet Segment 

Estimated Fleet 

Rural General Public 

19.000 

Rural Specialized Operators 

26,800 

Rural Intercity 

1,700 

Total Fleet 

49.900 
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throughout the counny- S^-aems will be required to add vehicles, stations, maintenance facilities, 
and numerous supfoning elements to meet this increasing Jemaivi 

Core Capacity of Existing Systems 

In many of the nation^ largest cities, transit riJership has sienifkanily trKtrased during the last 
six years. As a result, existing rail systems are operating near to or in excess of their physical 
capacity atvl above a level that provides acceptable poaseneer comfort atkl safety- Wlthcxit 
significant capital invTSttnent to expand the core capacity of these systems, many of them will be 
unable to meet this demand- Amimg the kinds of upgrades that will be necessary are: new signal 
systems to alkw mote thnnighpiit of rail vehicles, dtxiMc tracking of existing rail lines to piovkle 
for additional system capacity, and station plathirm extensions. 

New Starts 

Many metropolitan areas across the country have recently compicred or are pursuing major tail 
transit capital improvements under the federal *Ncw Starts" program. EVtueen 1996 and 2001 
alone, mote than 350 miles of rail transit service were added in 20 cities, including Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Chicago. Dallas, Denver, Jacksonville, Los Angeles. Memphis. New York. New jersey. 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Oregon). Sacramento, Salt Lake Oty. San Francbco. San Jose. Stockton, 
Seattle. St. Louis and Washington, D.C 

Currently, the New Starts pnvmm inctmles mote than 76 projects in 26 states and the 
District of Columbia that have moved beyond initial stages of study, at an estimated 
$47 billion cost. In addition. nK>re than 1 50 studies are underway atound the ccnintry. 

Many additional communities arc exploring the possibility of meeting their transit needs through 
rapid transit." 

Rural Public Transportation Needs 

Alihtx^h Umired data are available toesritnare luunet niral transit needs, stares that have studied 
the buue have Identified siilutantial luunet iseeds. The priYortkioal Increase In capital costs 
needed is high — ranging {nxii aKxit 80 percent in MiruHaxxa to nearly 300 percent In Mtmraiu. 
This »«gesrs that approximately a linihling Ls iteeded of the existing level investment in the 
nual piiMk traruportatiiwi system. 

Rural Transit Estimates 

Rural transit needs consist of two major components — the maintmance of the existing system and 
the expansion of the system to address unmet needs. The total estimated annual need for rural 
transit is: 

■ Repbcemettt/rehahllltarion of exisiiiv general public vehicles — $191 millUm. 

■ Rcpbccmcnr/rchabiliradon of specialised vehicles — $194 million. 
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New Starts Projects 



■ Reptacetnent/reha^illtatilW Intercity vehicle» — $50 million. 

■ Rcpbccmcnt/cxpansion of Rural General Public and Rural Specialised Maintenance and 
Administrarive Facilities — $81 million. 

■ Exparksion of Rural General PiiMk, Rural Specialised, arj Rural Facilities to impn^v'e service — 
$495 millUm. 

In toral, rural public transportation needs are estimated at $0-5 billion annually lor the maintain 
conditions and petformatKc scettarica and $1-0 billion annually for the improve service pctfortnance 
Kenario. 


TRANSIT NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Types ofTransit Capital Needs 

■ Repbcctncnr of bus and rail vehicles (at the ctkI of federally determined useful life)- 

■ Majix rchahilirarUm of bus and rail vehicles (middlfe rebuilds). 

■ Eliminate the backlog of vehicle needs to bring the nation's fleet into a statcof'good'repair. 

■ Repbeemenr nr tehabiliration of bus and rail mainrenartce and yard facilities, srarioan and tracks. 

■ Fleet expansion to accommixbte increastvi riJership demands. 

■ Expaiuion of nc«' rail systems to meet demand. 
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TRANSIT INVESTMENT SCENARIOS 

UifiMi 2N9 cifirai tnv««irment ne«ki» were cakiibted using several alternative Investment scenarios, 
then narrtwcd to two: 

Maintain Physical Conditions and Performance, Constrained Rate of Growth 

Asnimcf that transit capital atoets will continue to K replacoJ as they are tcvJay. later than 
is nrcontmcivied; that service will be pnwiJed at existing levels with increases in service only to 
accomnuxiate new riders and not to reduce crowding; Cottsirained rate of growth 1 -6 percent 
Annual Ridership ItKtease (40 percent over 20 years); artd 

Improve Physical Conditions and Service Performance. Current Rate of Growth 

Assumes that transit capital assets will be replaced according to iccommendcJ cycles, resulting in 
an overall improvement in conditions; that improvesnents aic made to both reduce passenger 
densities on the most crowded systems and to improve the speed cf service for systems where the 
average speed falls well below the national average; 3.5 percent annual ridership increase 
(lOO pcfccnr over 20 years); based on growth rates since 1995; assumes 12.5 billion passcr^rs 
by 2009. 

TRANSIT CAPITAL INVESTMENT SCENARIOS 

Alternative investment scenarios were identified by applying cooibinations of system physical 
conditions aiwi performance. If the nation's urban and rural transit s>'stcm$ only maintain physical 


Scenario 1: Average Annual Capital Cost — Maintain Physical CorKiltlons, 
Maintain Service Performance, Constralr>ed Rate of Growth 


Transit N«ed8 Component 

Annual Cost 
(Billions) 

Replacement/rehabilitation of existing 
vehicle fleet 

$3.8 

Replacement/rehabilHation of other transit assets 

$4.8 

Expansion of vehicle fleet and other transit assets 
to accommodate ridership growth 

$9.8 

Rural/small urban 

$0.5 

Total Need 

$18.9 
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conditionf and service performance ar the levds rhar are being observed today, annual capital 
investment needs will be about $19 billion — assuming 1.6 percent annual ridership growth. If the 
decision is made to impro\'e both the existing physical conditions and improve service performance 
ar the current ridership growth rare of J.5 percent, the annual transit capital need is about 
$44 billion. 

The needs estimates imply a gn>wing ^p Ixtwecn histone levels of transit capital expenditures and 
required investment needs- Much of this increased need is a result of substantial and continuing 
transit ridership gains across the country- 

Transit operatiitg arsd capital expenditures fntm all sources totaled billUm In 2000, a 
30 percent liKiease fnicn 1995. Capital expendirutvs nxaled $9.5 billion in 2000. representing 
half of the projected aniHial needs assixiated with the cost'tivmaintaln scenario arsd 20 percent 
of the projected annual rteeds as«xiated with the cost-revimpfove scenario. Federal transit 
assistaiKe reached $7.2 blllkm in FY 2002. 

State and local governments have already shouldered much of the burden for financing transit 
opetations and many arc reaching their limits, especially with budget shortfalls. Without increased 
levels of federal, srace or local funding or new artd innovative approaches to finance, the only way to 
pay for futute transit costs is the fare box and other system revenue. However, without an incrcaK 
in government aBsiftancc. transit fares would have to nearly double over the next hve years alone to 
address projected currently unfunded operating dcficiu — much less additional capital needs. 

This docs not appear to he viable. 


Scenario 2: Average Annual Capital Cost — Improve Physical Conditions, 
Improve Service Performance. Current Rate of Growth 


Transit Needs Component 

Annual Cost 
(Billions) 

Reptacement/rehabilitatlon of existing 
vehicle fleet 

$5.6 

Replecement/rehebllltation of other transit assets 

$5.1 

Expansion of vehicle fleet and other transit 
assets to accommodate ridership growth 

$32.2 

Rural/small urban 

$1.0 

Total Need 

$43.9 
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TRANSPORTATION AND SAFETY MM 


TRENDS 

CVirinK the past sJccade. the highway fatality rate per ll^ million vehicle miles tiavclevl has been 
reduced ffom 2.1 ^talitics to l.$. Unfortunately, the ftKt that more people traveled more mites — 
2.75 trillion in 2^0 venus 2.15 trillion in 1990— means that, overall, fatalities remain high. 

About 42,000 Americans die on our highways each year. 

Highway faraliries are not limited to the occiipanrs of can and micks. There were 299 transit 
fatalities in I9S>9. the most recent year for which data are available. In 2000.4.759 pedcstriatw. 

2 JI62 motoreycle riders, and 690 bicyclists were killed on the nation's roads. 

Young adults, ages 16 to 24. tepiesenred 24 percent ct all traffic fatalities in 2000, and driven under 
2$ had the highest rate of involvement in fatal crashes of any age group. The highest intoxication 
rates were for driven 21 to 24 >’cars old. Passenger vehicle occupunts 10 to 24 yean old involved in 
fatal crashes had the lowest seatbelt use — just 49 pcrccnr. 

From 1990 to 2000, the population over age 70 grew twice as fast as the rest of the pepubrion. 

Rwed on current levels of liccnsit^, the population of older drivers is expected to i|uadniple in 
CiTming decades. Colder drivers have a higher crash risk than other driven because uf vision 
paiblems, cognitive limitations, medication side effects, dinver reaction rime, muscular difficulties, 
and disease. 

It Is likely that older driven will "age In pbee,* meaning that they will generally remain in their 
pre*retirement hiiusirsg. With the suburbaninrion of America, this means that older Americans 
will drive more. Between 19H5 aixl 1995, older Americans had the largest Increase in travel of 
any age group, and even drivers aged 85 or older aintiniie to prefer driving their own vehicles. 
Unless altemarives, aiich as deman^respemse rranslr, are nude avalbble. this treiwl will conrlnue. 

The AASHTO Strategic Highway Safety Plan 

The AASHTO Strategic Highway Safety Flan sets an ambitious goal: save 5,000 to 7X>00 lives each 
year and substantially reduce healtlvcare ccets due to vehiclt'telated injuries. The plan Uienrifies 
22 key emphasis areas targeted at drivers, vehicles, highways, enforcement. emergecKy medical 
services, and management. Implementing AASHTCs Stratt^c Highway iMfety Plan would cost 
at least $l8hillksn in capital costs over six yeare. and require an additiimal $1 billion per year for 
operating costs.* 

Strategies aimed at reducing im(xiired driving, encouraging use of seatbelts aivj child restnilnrs. 
requiring or enemtraging the use of helmers by motorcyclists and bkycllsn aixd im|'>roving liceiWng 
pnxedures and reviews could save rhi^uands of lives annually if kgisbtion and policy actlorM are 
applied across the naticin and effective public li9'ormation and enforcement carntxaigrts ate 
Implennented. 

AASHTO believes each state should develop a goaboriented. petfocmance>baRd comprehensive 
highway safety component itKoiporaring education arxl enfbrecmcnt as pare of their lot^'range 

*$I8 liiUion Is rtHitiirvd for bbbwav iafrvBirucrwrv uf iuM tSx of die 22 giMl atvss. Capital <o«ta for tfar 

variuua cnforcciwcni, aieJIcal •ervUcr, driver wiJ pedcsiriaa ami« hove not hem evtlanatol, and are nor lachalcd. 
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Tfansf«rtation planning process and be given the flexibility to invest rcsouiccs where the most 
lives can be saved. To Jo this, the overall federal-aid highu'ay program must be increased. Each 
comprehensive state highway safety pbn should reflect the condifiorts that exist in the state arid 
could include; 

■ Ptograms aimed at changing driver behavior. 

■ Reducing crashes involving tunning off the mad. hatards from trees and utility poles and 
dangerous Inieisecriorui; 

■ Roadway-Bafecy improveroenrs such as rumble strips, brighter pavement markings, safer work 
soncs and ITS technologies. 
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HIGHWAY AND 
TRANSIT SECURITY HHSS 

The icrrorist attacks of Sepicmlxr 11. 2001 hatx compelled us to consider how to secure America’s 
hi^way and transit assets Irotn such acts. Since then highway and ttatuit agencies have mobilised 
to improve their abilities to ptotcct the traveling ptd:>tic. They have done so in partnership with 
FHWA. FTA. and RSPA, and through the resources of TRR They havx built upon current work 
in openrions teclmotogies and natural disaster ctncrgcncY planning, with aided cotKem for the 
physical protcctioci of key facilities. 

Stat» ai^ local gin-emmenrs have aiiviucred vulrwraNliry asnewmems to define critical Infrasmic* 
rule in need of priority arrenriiMu such sm bridges, turuvels. highway Intetclunge smicrures and 
rtanslr stations. 

HIGHWAY SYSTEM SECURITY 

System fuduruiancy has (wwen ro he a key plaiuting factor. Current milirary and engineering 
judgment indicates that the a^mplete pnuection of key htcilltles fmm destruction is not feasible 
or cost eff^rive. In prtirectir^c atsers states have heen enaniraged to fldlow the Department of 
Defense ■‘4-D" apptvwch: “deter, detect, defersd and des^tn." Tlve iwerall practical objective of the 
ci^mter-tenforism measures being pursued is cu)t to provide hill protection. Kit to reduce exposure 
(hn^igh techniques such as: 

■ Denial of access to key structures through harriers and fetKing; 

■ Minimizing lime'CKvtarget through surveillance cameras aixl potnilling; 

■ Hardening key ^cilirics through blast shklJiiig aivd sttctigthcning of structures; and 

■ Reducing access to runnel vents to protect them from biologicaiychcmkal attack. 

Of the to 6C0.C00 I^rldges and tunnels nationwide, some 500 have been iJentlhed as critical 
based on faciUty sfze. traffic volume, and strategic Importance. 

ENHANCEMENT OF HIGHWAY EVACUATION AND 
EMERGENCY RESPONSE CAPABILITIES 

The pcoixioed overall security program has focused on the pnweetion iif threateived piipulations as 
well as aasers. Impnwing the evacuariiYn and emergency respemse capabilities of the iiihan niadway 
system is a key ciYmptxteirt of the natKmal hlghway'telated security program. 

An evacuation network has been defined for the 76 largest mcnopolitan areas of the United States. 
This network incorporates about 10.5C0 miles of freeway and approximately 16X100 miles of 
aitcrials. An additional 600 miles of key higher volume Strategic Highway Nciwotk (STRAHNET) 
urban and rural mutes identified by the [>parnnent of Defense would also be covered. 

States and Uxal govemmenn managing these routes must be given the ability to track system use. 
petharnance, and incidents through accelerated depkvyment of vehicle detection technology, 
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including closed ciicuirTV surveillance. Variable message sign insrallaiion will improve 
communication with the traveling pubik as will dcpioyincntcif'*511'* traveler information systems. 

The September 11 cxpcrieTKe has indicated the need to update “atl-hacard" statewide emergency 
response plans to include terrorism, and to train offkials in their use- Interoperable artd reliable 
communications capabilities need to be hinded to link trarrsporration agencies with the military, 
law enforcement, rescue servkca and the pubik. 

The capital cost of iif^dUig highway security, for both hardenliig as well as emetgency tespiwrse 
capabilities is estimated at $6.1billion for the next six years, with $S7K million required annually 6sr 
irperating expenses- 


Annual and Six Year Total Costs Summary for HIghway-Ralated Security Program 
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TRANSIT SYSTEM SECURITY 

tn both New York and WashJnscun. rransir played a cnicial role in the safe evacuation d millions 
of people directly affected by the tcnurist attacks on September II. In New York City, emersenev 
ferry service provided a critical link to replace access tlut was cur when the PATH station at the 
World Trade Center was destroyed and the Holland, Lincoln, and Brooklyn-Rattery Tunneb were 
closed feir several days after the attack. The availability d tiansit service allowed New York City 
officials CO impose a ban on sinide occupancy vehicles in midtown and downtown Manhattan feir 
several months, greariy feciliraring the iccovery effort in lower Manhattan. 

Transit systems are al$k> particularly vulnerable to tenoritt attacks. Esfecially in lar^ iitban transit 
systems, large numbers of people air concentrated in lelattvcly small spaces. Transit systems have 
been an inviting target lor terrorists in other countries, such m the chemical attacks in the Tokyo 
subway in the early l99Qs and the recent rash of bus'bombingt in the Middle East. 

PROTECTION OF CRITICALTRANSIT ASSETS AND IMPROVED 
EMERGENCY RESPONSE 

The needs for critical transit bridges and elevated snuctuies and critical transit tunnels are similar 
in nature to highway needs. Capital costs, for both asset protection and emergency response 
capabilities, include detection and surveillance systems, such as closed-circuit TV in stations, and 
navcicr information systems The ongoing operations costs include staffing for increased security 
planning, surveillance, patrols, and rciponsc to alerts. Traitsii agencies must also improve their 
ability to rcif<ond in the event d a terrorist attack. Plans need to be developed, training provided, 
personal protective and detection equipment secured, and communkatiorks capabilities upgraded. 

The capital cost of uptsading transit security is estimated at $6.2 billion for the next six years, with 
$$00 million requited annually lor i.^raHr^ expenses. 


Annual and Six*Yaar Total Costs Summary for Translt-Related Security Program 
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LINKAGE TO OTHER MODES HMiS 

HlfitiM-ayH and tninsie Jo imm «xisr arxl oferate In bolatlon fnvn each t'Nhcr or i^hcr mnde» of 
tmnsporrarlon. trips and ftvliiht deliveries frequently involve nutre rhati (>ne mode 

and n^iten there are choices of modes fix KxK faarer^r and frelghr trips between two points. 

Most rransic commuter triF« stair with a trip on the hifd^way by either car or bus. Virtually all 
passenger trips by rail or air require conrKccions involving car. cab, crarttit or rail. For many 
travelers, congestion on the runways is preceded by congestion on the highways. 

Merchandise manufactiiied and paclced in a container in China may be imported n> the U.S. 
thnxigh the Port of Litng Beach, trucked to the nearby Intemuxial Container Transhrr Facility (or 
moved by rail through the Alameda Oxtidor), kiadcd onm a dtxiMc'SracIc unit'ttain. moved by rail 
to Clsicago. tratuferted acnxs town by rriK'k frenn a Western railroad to an Eastern railroad, moved 
by rail to New Jersey, transferred to a truck, raken to a nearby distribution center where the 
conients art transferred to smaller trucks, atvi finally delivered by van to a customer in Bnx>klyn. 

At every point in this chain delays and disruptions create costs for pnxJucers, transporters, sclleis 
and consumers arxl the volume c( freight movement may, in rum, cause delays aisd disruptions for 
passenger travel. 

PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION LINKAGES 

In the implementation of tiansportacion programs, medal Itnkiiges are being developed in a much 
mote systematic manner than was the care in the past, as illustrated by the following examples: 

Intermodal Facility. Huntington, West Virginia 

Huntington, West Virginia's TEA-2l-fuTided Intctmcdal Transportation Facility will be in the 
center of the city, as a transfer point for local and inrentatc buses, taxis, private cars aid bicycles. 

A new shurtic scnicc will link rhe center with Marshall Univetsicy. Financed with $26 million 
in federal fuiding, the facility will reduce traffic and increase economic development in the 
downtown. 

J.FX. AirTrain. New York 

AirTrain, a light-rail system being built by the Port Authority of New York aid New Jersey using 
funding from passenger fruriliry charges, will provide fiasr, convenienr and JependaNe surface access 
to ard within John F. Kennedy International Airport. The 8.1-mile system will link J.F.K.'b airline 
lerminals, car rental agencies and parking with commuter rail and subways. 

Califiomia Capital Corridor 

The passenger-rail corridix tunning fnxn San Jose. (2alifomla. to Auburn. California, through 
Sacramento, which ha.s had a flve-fiild increa^ In rldenhlp over one decade, benefits s^nUfkantly 
fnxn a feeder-bus netwitrk, which 29 percent of passeixp^is utiliie oit otte or Kxh ends of rhelr 
train ride. 

The events of September 11 highlighted rhe importance of multiple modes of transfurtation and 
the need for a resilient system with builr-in redundancy critical in rimes of emergency and necessary 
in the “new normai" era. While the airlines were out of operation, intercity passenger rail picked 
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the slack. When evacuation from lower Manluttan was impossible by car or transit, the passenger 
iertv system moved more pccfilc dun anyone could have predkred. 

FREIGHT INTERMODAL LINKAGES 

Inrennodal terminals fijt freight modes may be highly specialized depcisding on the commodities 
being moved, or their packaging, e.g. contalrscrs, bulk grain, petroleum, vehicles, whereas on the 
passenger side the constant is that the commodity shipped is people and only small variations exist 
in their handling, typically a iiiiKClon of length of sray at the terminal, baggage requirements, border 
formalities, etc. 

In 2001 the Intcrmodal Association of North America, I ANA, reported detailed intermixlal link* 
ages that involved containerization, a rapidly grooving and increasingly significant component of 
truck'rail linkages- In a down year in the aftermath of September 11 they measured over 10 million 
container imwes in rail intermovkil flows, up dramarically over 20 years from abcut 3 million coev 
rainets in I9fl0- C3f these, slightly more than half involved intematiimal conrainet movements; the 
remaining half involved dinnesric n>(>vements, divided almost equally between containers atvd truck 
milen on flat care. The Aswxiarion of American RailmCKls (AAR) has seated that intermixlat 
fliwrs ate their industry’s fartcst-gnnring segment, constituting 20 petcent of ire.lustTv revenues- The 
AAR tepiuted further that in the year ending in July, intcrriKxIal traffic has risen over 10 percent. 

It Is dear that the Intermodal fUsws of goisds over toed, rail and other modes are increasingly central 
to key parts of the US and wi^rld economies and a major component of U-S- rcsaJ activity. 

Intermodal connectors, often called "the last mile." are a critical element of the freight trantporta' 
rion system. As part of the National Highway System designation process stemming horn ISTEA, 

Passer>g«r and Fralght Intarrriodal Connectors 



Public Transit Stations 
Intsrclly Bus Stations 
AmtraK Stations 
Farry Tarmlnals 
Muitimodtf Passangar Silas' 
Joint Terminals’ 

Maritime Facilities 
Airports 
Freight Only 
Truck/Rail Terminals 
Pipalina/Truck Terminals 


211 

61 


247 

228 


389 

99 

71 

59 

42 
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criteria were Jrvclcf'cd in I99S to identify key freight hubs terminals and their NHS inrcrmckia) 
connector routes, those segments of road that connect the hub to the cote highway system. Over 
1,400 connectora to terminals were identified and provided to the C^ongtess in 1996 as summarized 
below, for both passenger and frcighr connectors. 

In the category of freight connectors, the FHWA Uientified 616 freight terminals served by 1,222 
miles of highway connectots as shown in the following table- 

Freight Intermodal Connectors 


Connector Type 

Terminals 

Miles 

Ports (ocean and rivar) 

253 

532 

Airports 

99 

221 

Truck/Rail Terminals 

203 

354 

PipelinafTruck Terminals 

61 

115 

Total Number of NHS Freight Terminals 

616 

1222 


The FHWA sunry ^lund that pavement conditions on these connectots were miw likely to he p^xtr 
or very pextr than arte the full NHS system, particularly at pom and at tna-'k rail/facilities and that 
relatively mixlest investment wixiM yield substantial returns in terms of sah^ty, freight movement 
speed and reliaHlity, and reduced traffk disruptions for paatenger cats, rrueband rail. 

Rail-Highway Grade Crossings 

The many intersection points between the rail and highway nctworb generate a ^>ccial case of 
intermodal inieiaction. These points of intetsection have been a serious concern for many yean 
in regard to their potential threat to safety. As both rail and highway rraftK increases raibhighway 
ciossinfSs become important barriers to the smooth flow of freight and passengers and the fuller 
utilisation of available capacity. The Institute for Transpoitatkm Research and Education ar 
North Carolina State Univ'enity surveyed raibsafety needs in 2lXI2. focusing on highway-tail at- 
grade emssings and idenrifted needs covering freight- and passcngcr-iail lines totaling $13.^ billion. 
The needs tanged from new installations and upgrades of existing warning systems to grade 
separations and track relocations. 

Modal Interactions 

Gmgestlon and capacity pnrblems in other tmxiefi have direct impacts on highway congestion 
and capacity. To the degree that other modes — paa^enger atvd freight rail and the marine trans¬ 
portation system — can carry ilwir weight, the burden on h^hways will be letueiKd. AASHTCXs 
Freight Kail Bort4xn Line Reptwt, f«x example, estimates that minima) investment and no gnvivth in 
the freight rail inJiittry between iwiw and 2020 wixild “shift almost SKJO millitxi tons of freight and 
31 Nllion mick miles of travel to the highways. The business out to shippers Is estimated at 
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$326 billion: the cosi in travel rime, operating, and accident costs to highway usen is pegged at 
$4V2 billion, and the costs in added highway maintenance is $21 billion over the 20'ycar period. 

In one state — Kansas —changes over the last 10 years, such as the construerion of uniC'Crain 
loading facilities on Cbss I main lines, the intnrxluccion of 286,000 pound (heax'y axle load) grain 
hopper can, the emergence of fewer and larger farms with itKicascd Kale of operations, and the 
incieascd farmer ownership of scmi'traccor trailer trucks, have resulted in a shift from transporting 
grain via short*Iinc railroads servirtg countty elevaton to irKteaacd trucking of grain. 

While (Irere has been a mixbl shift in the transportatinn of grain in Kam,'is. and Kan»s shoit 
line railn'»ds have ahairdoned noivpctifirable line segments within the system, the remaining 
Kansas short line Irtfrastnicnife ctwirinues to play a vital role In the stare's freight transporrarion 
infrasmicrute. Acccicding ro Impact <4Kansas (rmm Transpomainn on Kdruos Hgftusn Costs 

f 2002) h.'H' the area studied, “the short-line rail system saves the state of Kansas $4V.5 millUm In 
pavement ibmage costs annually, with the average danuge cost of Inciemenral tnick rralflc costing 
appnixlmately $0.17 cents per mick mile.* 

Similarly, AASHTCys analysis of intercity passenger rail service shows bcncfics in reduced 
congestion for both highway and air transporrarion ftom increases in passenger rail ridership. 
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AASHTO PREPARING OTHER 
MODAL INVESTMENT REPORTS 


■ To .kklrv■^^ (Ka- mvotiiiiiu iui\K ixSi-r tr.inffik>n.irK«i idoJcv AASI 1 R) k 
rtLfxmiu; ilw tolli'wini; ktiiRi. 

■ [mcror>' l'.i<tmDcr K.iil Kcr*'n .iiKunicnr^ invr>riiKnt nccvK fiv cxiMiiv -uvi pl.mncJ 
inrci\»t\ iMs^Bcr rail comJi»rx 

■ Fii itflir Kail (Vnitaii Linv Ri'port o'liinalo rail iim-aim-iir rk-LNk 

■ Aviarioii IVxrixii Liiw KcptUt (.■viiu.kv^ rururt.- imcMiiicnr iwtsis to iiunntam .tn.l 
i.‘xp;vil 1 the airTrartif>>n.Kii«^ tViTL-ni 

■ Po«v aivl W.ifen*-.nv Kotioiii I.iik- Kcp>'i^ .|niinm-m< tlx- mw^fiiK-iif ixri.\K »"r tlx* 
iiatK'ii'v pint' atxl watt‘n»^«\N, 
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FUNDING ISSUES 



FEDERAL STATE AND LOCAL FUNDING ROLES: 

Total highway cxpeivHirurcs t^' all units o (government reached $127.5 billion in 20CO — 

$64-6 billion in capital outlays. Federal assistatKe was $30-$ billion in FY 20(V. and in 
FY 2003. will wind up somewhere between the figure of $27.7 billion peitding in the 
U-S- House of Rcprcscntarixxs, and $31.8 bilikm currently before the U-S- Setute- 

In 2000. stares, at 51.7 percent, provided the largesr share of hindirtg. Local flovemments were 
seomd at 24-3 percent acul the federal government a close third, at 24 petcenr. Total fursdiiv 
of the highway pnigram by 70 petcetu between IWO aitJ 2000, an increase of $53.1 billhm 
to teach a level of $127.5 biilii'm. As a result of enhaiKod ISTEA arsd TEA*21 fiirwiir^, federal 
huvllng grew the fasrest in percentage terms In the perii>l. pnviiiclng an increase in the federal 
share. However, the states grew the fastest in didlar terms, supplying half the Inctea-se in the 
period, wirh Itxal govenunenrs pAwiding 30 ixrceitr of the irscrease arsi the federal government, 
the remainit^ 20 percent. 

With 46 out of 50 states facing a severe fiscal crisis in 2002. it is not clear what their abilities will 
be to increase funding for narssfortation over the next six years- There are some hopeful sigrss. 
however. In 2002, Maine joined 11 other stares by indexityg its hiel taxes to the Consumer Price 
Itvdcx. Kansas raised its gas tax by two cents. Indiana increased its hid tax by three cents. Firally, 
trantgorration funding referendums will be voted on in Virginia arrd Washington l^tare this year. 

Total transit expenditures fn>m all sources reached $33.8 btlllon in 2000 > $9.5 bullion in capital 
outlays. Federal transit assistance increased frewn $5.8 hllllon in FY2000 to $7-2 hillli'm in IT2003. 
FTA tcpixts that $1.6 billion in federal highway funds were flexed to transit (n FY2000. 
Ounulatively from FY1992 to FY2001. $7.7 hllllixi was flexed from highways to rraiuit. In addition 
to flexitv federal hiivis to transit, many stares pnwlde a suhstantlal amount of state hmdt to puNic 
transpixration. State transit funJic« increased from $6 billion in 1999 to more than $6.6 billion in 
2000. For example, last year, at the request of Oiwemor Gray Davis, the Calihsmia L^lsbture 
appnrved a $6.8 billion ‘Congestii'in Relief** pnsgram that channeled $3.5 billUxs to transit and 
transit'selated acrtvitles. 


Ftd«ral Aid Highway Obfigatlona 
1998-2003 


Guararttaed Transit Obligations 
1998-2003 
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FY2000 Federal Highway TruiC Fund receipts were $34.9 billion: $4.6 biilun of this went id the 
Mass Transit Account and the remaining $30.3 billion to highways. 


Federal Highway Trust Fund Net Receipts — FY2000 


Source 

Receipts ($1,000,000) 

Percent of Total 

Motor Fuel 

$30,288' 


Gasoline 

20,802 

86.6 

Gasohol 

1,609 

Diesel and Other 

7,877 


Trucks and Trailers 

3.321 

9.5 

Heavy Vehicle Use 

921 

2.6 

Tires 

442 

1.3 

Total Tax Receipts 

34,972 

100.0 

Interest Income 

0* 


Total Receipts 

$34,972 



'Induik* mnurfm oi M629y403.0001« (be Ms** Tn»fi( Aconnit. 
no hind* credited to the wim Account. 


State Disbursements for Highways 2000 


Nflw Aoadand 
Brfdoe ConWuctlon 

Other Capdad biwalmwdi 10.6% 
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Rnancrng Opportunities 

The cnidirion in American highway finance has been heavy reliance on pay'8$'you>go. tyinc the 
rate of highway improvemenr to the rate of revenue generation horn users- In the 1990$ this 
expanded- New puHk toll roaJ$ were built- Puhlic^rivate ventures were initiated such as the 
1 $*mile Dulles Greenway, in rawthem Virginia and the Change County, California Tiamportation 
Corridor Authority Ptofccts. The tee of federal fuTKis to pay debt sers’ke costs was permitted- 
GARVEE bonds, stare infrastrucniie banks, and TIHA were authorixd- As a result states, counties 
artd cities have made use of these and other forms of highway debt finance on an increasing basis. 

To get a better harxlle on developments in this area, a National Cooperative Highway Research 
Ptogram (NCHRP) study was conducted among 38 states to review how state IXTTs were using 
debt finance to better meet their neevh. Some of the results are displayed in the following table: 

Anmng the survey findings: general-obligation bond issues declined, as did toll revenue and sales rax 
rcv'cnue bonds. On the other hand, bonding activity backed by highw'ay revenues increased by 16 
percent annually. 

1990s Federal Program Changes Expanded Debt Financing Optk>ns 

In 1994. FHWA spearheaded an initiative to Inttivluce new flexihlllty into fiiuncing the Federal-aid 
Highway Prevram. The rest and evaiuatiixi research Initiative TE-045 allowed states to submit 
pnY>o«als for alternatives to atnventinml pay-as-you-go. granr-b«ued finding sttaregles.* As of fall 
2001, 102 pre^jects lud been apptvsved in 42 states.’ More than 60 of these projects ultimately 
advanced to cixistmction using various innovative nxtls later appnweJ for genetal me under the 
federal-aid highway prc«ram. The comhiised value of ihex 60 pnsjects Is approximately $4 Hlllon.* 

Further diversification of debt financing in the 1990s was due to enactment of the National 
Highway System Designation Act (NHS) (1995) andTEA-2l (1998). The NHS Act authorixd 
the use of federal funds to pay debt service co6Cs and the establidsmcnr of the Stax Infrascructux 
Rank PTogtam. TEA-21 gave states the opportunity to acccas federal loans and credit enhancements 
for promts meeting specific criKria. 

SlBa ax xvolving fund mechanisms designed to finance a wide variety of highway and transit 
prefects thiough loans and cxdit enhancements- Since 1996, 32 staxs have ftnaiKcd over 
245 highway and transit projects with project costs of $2.9 billion.^ 

GARVEE Bonds 

Grant Anticipation Resenue Vehicles - can be used fix any FcdcraUaiJ highway or transit prufcx't- 
From 1998 to pxsent. six states have issued over )2 billion in GARVEE boniis dixc'tly xpaiJ by 
Federal funds.* 

TIFIA 

The Transportation Infrastructux Finance and IniKn-ation Act. authorixd Icons and cxdit 
enhancements fx major ptojects at a low cost to the gos’ernment. Texal ptogram activity from 
TlFIA's inception includes five h^hway and btkige projects and six other projects with capital costs 
totaling OKxe than 3<I5 billion.* 
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Transportation Bond Activity Summary —1998*2001 in millions 

BondTyp* IMS 1999 2000 

Advancing Funds 

Oanaral ObMgabon Bond 978 809 897 

Midway Rsvanua Bond 1648 1611 2060 

Fadaral Oram Antielpalion 20 1681 

Bond 

Laato Paymani Bond 298 0 384 

SUB-TOTAL 3538 2440 4782 

Now Ftinda 


Prrvala/Pubiic Partnaraltip 

Toll Rovanua Bond 

Fual Tax Ravenua 
Bond 

SalaaTax Ravanua Bond 

Slala Intraalruetura Bank 

SUB-TOTAL 

TOTAL 


SS4 75 752 

3100 2089 1982 

903 1523 890 

146 120 114 

293 309 260 

4996 4116 4007 

8534 6556 8789 


462 

92S1 


laauaa Undar $10 Million 507 445 

GRANDTOTAL' 9041 7001 

'Dues imM mcliwlc rcfundina* oi S4131 (or tbc fo«r yntf period. 


2001 

239 

2719 

1253 

304 

4515 

466 

1393 

1110 

66 

370 

3405 

7920 

513 

8433 


Total 

2723 

8039 

3678 

935 

15275 

1847 

8564 

4426 

446 

1241 

16524 

31799 

1927 

33726 
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Future Opportunities 

Expaiuion of these financing techniques and devdepment di new approaches will depend on thiee 
factors: rcsouFces, tools and institutional Fcadinesa. First, there is no hee lunch with innovative 
finacKing — revenue sources, be the)' tolls, dedicated sales, fuel or propertv taxes, must be available 
to meet debt service rcquiicnients- Second, the transp o rtation community must continue to push 
the envelope and stretch available resources thrcsigh the dccTloptnenr new finatKial tools. 

Finally, institutional readiness needs to he impioved- Some states have statutory limitations on the 
use of debt financing. In many other states, there arc few in DOT mant^ment with the skills aixl 
experience in debt ^nancing needet.1- AASHTOanJ FHWA, in partnership with the University of 
Sixithem Califumia (USC) Graduate School of Finance, has-e created a Project Finance Institute- 
It will provide state and local transportation agencies the special training and technical assistance 
needed to imptove their ability to master and implement the growing array of financial toots now 
available- 

private Sector Roles 

There arc at least two way's the private sector plays a significant role in adding to the stock d the 
nation's highways. 

The first is in the des'eltipment d toll nnds and bridges. Accosdii^c to the Internationa] Bridge. 
Tunnel and Turnpike AMoclation (IBTTA). there ate currently 102 ttill mad aisJ bridge authorities 
in the US. generating annual tecelpts of $11 billion. They manage 4.600 miles of nxidways and 
10H bridges. In 1999. total capital outlays for udl mods, bridges and timnels were $).9 billion. 

The second b the consnuction of mads by devdepers d homes and commercial facilities. These 
improvements arc divided into two classes: 

■ On>«ite — consisring of streets produced as part d a housing complex or commercial site to serve 
their buildings. 

■ Off'Slie — consisring of roads produced or improved to (dmei the transportation impacts of 
new developments. 

These roads arc typically builr according id spccihcariofu provided and then turned over to local 
or state governments. 

With 1.6 million units of new housing being pruduced per year, it is estimated that $5 billion 
annually is being invested by developers constructing almost 12,000 lane miles d road- With 
rey^rd to commercial vievelopments. it is estimated that $7 billion annually Is being invested, 
accounting for 11XOO bne^miles. 

U is clear that the private sector plays a major mle in road development in America. 
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Appendix A 



COMPARISON OF AASHTO’S 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT WITH FHWA’S 
CONDITION AND PERFORMANCE 
REPORTS 


All U.S assessments dt national highwav need draw tKcir fundamental understanding from the 
Condition and Perfonnance Reports of the FHWA. and the data and modeling s>*stcin5 that 
support it. Typically conducted every two years, thc«c studies provide the fundamental grounding 
in the stare of the system and the state of travel that guides all such efforts- The FHWA b to 
be cofiuncrxled for the comptehensiveness and rcspcnsibilicy with which it approaches this 
undertaking- All those who arc interested in a rational and quantified approach to investment 
analysis ate in its debt. 

The statements of investment need) that appear here are strongly gnxinJed in the merhi>is aivd 
informaNon context of the C&P pnxesa. They uriliae the same data and modeU as made available 
hy FHWA aitd their research activities. Many of the impenvemenrs and extensions in analytical 
capabilities utilised here are pn>iuctsi^FHWA/AASHTO/TRB>oinr research. 

It should be recognized that these AASHTO statements of need arc being prepared in parallel with 
FHWAs preparation of its forthcoming 2002 Condition and Performance Report, ard will not have 
the benefit of that report in our efforts. 

In that the AASHTO arwl FHWA statements of invetfinent needs utilise the same data sets and 
modek they duxilJ have similar tesults. There are significant dlAeiences between wlut b being 
repixted by the two agencies that must he rusted; 

■ The C&P takes its rimeftame starting from an historical hast, c.g. the 1999 icpoit began 
from 1997 and looked out 20 yxan into the future. Their coming report will take a 20- year 
perspective stairing from the year 2000. The Bottom Line Report is focured on the next 
tcauthoriation time frame, beginning in 2004 and ending in 20C9, but embeds that near-term 
focus in the context of a 20-vear view as well 

■ The C&P will describe its tesults in terms of an av-etage value over 20 years; the AASHTO 
results ate descril'ed in terms of an average over the six years of the next leaiithi.'irizatlon. 

■ If it is accepted, as both the AASHTO and the C&P will show, that present investment levels 
fall short of meeting needs to maintain amdirions, then it is to be expected that the AASHTO 
srarting point of four yean later would start its analysis with the need to address a nsore- 
deteriorated system, a greater backlog of investment nxiuitements with greater traffic n>lumes 
and therefore rteedt levels that would have become greater over the period. 

■ Rccogniring all these ^tors wc would expect that the AASHTO levels of investment needs 
would be greater than those identified by FHWA in its repon. 
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(n order cd coin|>aic the highway needs csbrnaics contained in rhb report with esrimares made in 
prior yean by rhe Federal Highu'ay Administration, the following faccon must be considered. 

Cost to Maintain. 

In lVSi9. FHWA chose to foanire a “cort to mainrain'* i\gnte of $56.6 biUfon per year, in 19SI7 
dolbrs which maintained physical umdirion. Kit not peffttrmaiKe.’* It also shi'iwed a value of 
$60.7 billion for mainrainiirg user costs which is more analogixis n.) their present approach. In 
adiitiim its cepon stated that, "tiiming on rhe high cost laise feanire.* cd rhe HERS rmidel as hhl 
been done. "In prevkntsC&P tcfvtrrs ... toaiiladditlcvial lanes incongesredarea-s... w«aild 
increase rhe cost to maintain higirways and bridges by 28.7 percent" (or $77 billion per year). 

When those values arc broughr forward to 2000 using approprtarc inflation adjustments, and then 
extrapolated to 2004 using HERS model cost factors rccogniting continued annual increases in trav¬ 
el aird levels of foitding below char needed to mcce needs, this figure would be highly comparaNe to 
AASHTO’s "cost to maintain’' estimate of $92 bUlloo 

Because of widespread concern over congestion, AASHTO found it irecessary for 2004'2009. to 
use a scenario which addressed preserving hoeh ccniiticFn performance, lather than just condition 
as FHWA chose to do in 1999. FHWA’s customer survey in 2001. found "traffic flow" tube the 
biggest source cd dissatisfaction nationally, and the Texas Transpentatiim Institute's 2002 report 
on congestion shirws it increasing in nearly every region. 

Cost to Improve 

FHWA’s 1999. "cost to improve" figure was $94 billion. Its report stated that, "Turning on the 
high-cost lane feature would increase the cost to improve highway's and bridges by 38 percem. 

This feature allows HERS to add additioral lanes in areas where existing right of way is conscrained. 
While these lanes arc expensive, the model would consider them to be cost-bcncflcial in mairy 
situations." This change would increase FHWA's 1999 "cost to improve" flguic to $ 129.7 billion. 
This is comparable in structure and in the same range as AASHTO's 20l>4-2009 cost co improve 
estimate of $125.6 billion. 
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Appendix B 
NCHRP/TCRP 

RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN SUPPORT 
OFAASHTO REAUTHORIZATION 
INITIATIVES 



1. NCHRP 20*7 (140). TEA-21 Ste^uardshipR^nn — (.^mbcidge SystemAtlcs. Inc- 

2. NCHRP 20>24( IS)A. Scoping SntiK far Reauthmivi tio n Supfun — Alan Pisarsici 

3. NCHRP 20'24(I$)B. Rctwof ihcFHWA CxwiWcaw & Pcffomwvc Repeat <wid P«w«t 

Alan Piiunki, Michael Bronani. Kevin Heanuc. Henry Perrebnine. and Rcmakl TweeJie. 
CambridiK SfMematic*. Inc. 

4. NCHRP 20^24(26 A & B). Ftrkmce Trends — Trends in iVon'Fedh^af Fimiir^ ani Deh 
— PB Ornftih & Urhtn Land Insrlrnie 

5. NCHRP 20-24(27), Expunded Setae tind NotiuTud (niesmumt AruNsis Qipcibility — Hif^iuuy 
— Cambridge S)*$tematics, Inc. 

6- NCHRP 8'36( 18)A, The fmpacT of CikDiging Demogiuphics on Hi);h«wiy St^ety 
— AECXIM Consulting 

7. NCHRP H-36(22), Demonsmuing the Po«rh>e Impkias of Trattspondcinn fniesonerus on 
Econnmtc. Social. Eni'mNvnenta/. Community, and Ouoitn of Life iuues 

—Cambridge Syseetnatlcs. Inc.. Benefin o( Reducrkxis In Fuel Use and Pollutioivrelated 
E(fe«ts Assix;lated with Highway InveMmenr —Cambridge Systenutlcs. Inc. 

8. NCHRP 8-36(23). Retieu’ of the Potenrioi FeusiWity L/s^ AkerTwow Retvnue Sources to 
FuW Future State Tnmsponotion Needs — Cambtidge Sysrcmatics. Inc. 

9. NCHRP 8-36(24), cr«nditions & ferfomumce Repsm fntestmeni Retpuiremems Scesvzrio 
r^ieiopmem — Alan Pisarsici 

10. NCHRP 8-36(25), improted Geographic C^lariiy in Reporting of Rood System Extent — ICF. Iik 

11. NCHRP 8-36(26), Surface Tnauportation Sc^ety tirul (niesonent — CH2M HILL 

12. NCHRP 8-36(27), iniersuse interchange Reiieu' — ICR Inc. 

1). NCHRP 20-24(25), ImpnHtng Project Costing and IncoTfioTalion of Neu.'Aarfbutes — Highuxiys 
and Transit — AECOM Lkuisulring 

14. NCHRP 20-24(26), Finance Trends in Non-Fedirral Funding and Del)t-$iCC.CCa 
— PB Consult. liK.; — Urban Land Institute 
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1$. NCHRP 20'24(27). Ej^unfoi Sta&f and Notional IiKesmwni Analysis Ca^ubilaKS — Htghuviys 
— Cambridge Sysccmarics, Inc. 

16. TCBP J*6. Espantlrd State and Notiunal Irmrstmem Analysis CopoMiry — Transit 
— Cambridge Systematics, Inc- 

17- Pending TmJli 

■ NCHRP 20'24(2)}. Assess^ die Impononce of Tramponaaon fat Mtytrr Indusnies and 
Sectors of the U.S. Economy 

■ NCHRP 20>24(24>. TRoupmusiun MuNliry, Access, and St^cty ^on Aging PupHlotiun 
— NCHRP (28). R«e Cl/Rewim/wn Higliway lm«rmem 
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Appendix C 
ENDNOTES 

i US. DtfxartmerK of Tnnifxtmdon (USDCn'). Staif of the Nation'i HigfHMiTf. 

TwuJc. Ojr^iticn ai^ Performance- (Washit^m, D.C: USDCTT, 1999.) 

ii USDOT. Scoteaf the NcEun'i HQ:humi.Bn4Ees. and Trionsir-Confaion^Ptn/onnanci:. 

Hi For further infomuciott, pleaiM: nrfer to the USDCJTt Federal Highwar AJtnintsnation (FHWA) 
2001 report Moititg Ahftui- The Amencon Speolu on KuKhuavi and Tramfiunatiun in 
Conmuifuriej. 

iv USDOT. 1997 Starus of the Nation's Transporration Sv^ems: Condition and Petfottnarvee 
(Washinfiton, D.C.: USDOT. 1997.): USDOT. State of the Nation's Highwavs, Bridges, arsd 
Transit; Condition arsd Performance. 

V USDC7T. State of the Motion's H^huei^s. Bridges, orui Transit' Condition and Performance. ID'S. 

vi USDOT. State of the Mrsion's Hshuens. Bradgis. arid Tmnstt.'Condition and Performance. 

vii The HERS imiJel. employing the Highway Pcrhirmante Monitoring System (HPMS) data base, 
pnwided to FHWA Ity the rrates, peiform* analyses on 160.000 sample toad segmervts and detet' 
mines current needs artj future requirements based on evaluations of each scgmeist's present aiKi 
future condition and perfimTtance. All prospective imptinemencs on each sample segment ate 
subjected to cost'benefit analysis aixl only those demonstrating a pt»itive lettim are accepted- 

viliCambridge S^-srcmatics, Iik. EipanJed State and Saxional Transit /ntesiment Analysis. 
(Cambridge, MA: Cambridge Sycrcmatic&. IrK., 2002): £5*1 
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«8 TRANSPORTATION — INVEST IN AMERICA 


Statement of JayEtta Hecker, Director, Physical Infrastructure Issue, 
General Accounting Office 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We appreciate the opportunity to 
testify on the challenges faced by the surface and maritime transportation systems 
in maintaining and improving mobility. Your hearing today focuses on important 
issues about the physical condition, performance, and future investment require¬ 
ments of the nation’s roadways and bridges.^ Our remarks will focus on the per¬ 
formance of the transportation systems. More specifically, we will discuss the ulti- 


have not had an opportunity to review the Department of Transportation’s Conditions 
and Performance Report that is expected to be released at today’s hearing. 
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mate desired outcome of transportation infrastructure improvements—enhanced mo- 
bility-and the possible strategies for achieving that outcome.^ 

The scope of the U.S. surface and maritime transportation systems-which pri¬ 
marily includes roads, mass transit systems, railroads, and ports and waterways^— 
is vast. One of the major goals of these systems is to provide and enhance mobility. 
Mobility provides people with access to goods, services, recreation, and jobs; provides 
businesses with access to materials, markets, and people; and promotes the move¬ 
ment of personnel and material to meet national defense needs. However, the U.S. 
surface and maritime transportation systems have become congested and concerns 
have been raised about the burden they impose on the nation’s quality of life 
through wasted energy, time, and money; increased pollution; and threats to public 
safety. Barriers to transportation accessibility for certain population groups and the 
level of financial resources available to address transportation problems are also 
major concerns. Balancing the goal of improving mobility with other social goals, 
such as environmental preservation, will present challenges. 

Our statement is based on a report that we are releasing today on surface and 
maritime transportation mobility.’^ We will discuss (1) key challenges in maintaining 
and improving mobility and (2) key strategies for addressing the challenges. Our re¬ 
port is primarily based on expert opinion drawn from two panels of surface and 
maritime transportation experts that we convened in April 2002. Our work also in¬ 
cluded a review of reports prepared by Federal agencies, academics, and industry 
groups. Appendix I provides further information on our scope and methodology and 
appendix II contains a list of relevant GAO products. 

In summary: 

• With increasing passenger and freight travel, the surface and maritime trans¬ 
portation systems face a number of challenges in ensuring continued mobility. These 
challenges include: 

• Preventing congestion from overwhelming the transportation system. Increas¬ 
ing passenger and freight travel has already led to increasing levels of congestion 
at bottlenecks and peak travel times in some areas. For example, the amount of 
traffic experiencing congestion during peak travel periods doubled from 33 percent 
in 1982 to 66 percent in 2000 in 75 metropolitan areas studied by the Texas Trans¬ 
portation Institute.® Freight mobility is also affected by increasing congestion within 
specific heavily used corridors and at specific bottlenecks that tend to involve inter- 
modal connections, such as border crossings, and road and rail connections at major 
seaports within metropolitan areas. Furthermore, congestion is increasing at aging 
and increasing unreliable locks on the inland waterways. 

• Ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations (includ¬ 
ing some elderly, poor, and rural populations that have restricted mobility) and 
achieving a balance between enhancing mobility and giving due regard to environ¬ 
mental and other social goals. Policies and patterns of development that encourage 
automobile dependence and favor provision of transit services with inflexible routes 
and schedules-such as subway or bus-may disadvantage some groups by limiting 
their access to needed services or jobs. The surface and maritime transportation sys¬ 
tems also face the challenge of effectively addressing pollution problems caused by 
increased travel levels. Emissions from passenger and freight vehicles, shipping 
waste disposal practices, and excessive noise levels have contributed to the degrada¬ 
tion of air quality, disruption of ecosystems, and other problems. 

There is no one solution for the mobility challenges facing the Nation, and our 
expert panelists indicated that numerous approaches are needed to address these 


^In a July 2001 testimony before the former Subcommittee on Transportation and Infrastruc¬ 
ture, Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works, we reviewed the infrastructure in¬ 
vestment estimates of seven Federal agencies and found that they focus mostly on the condition 
of the infrastructure rather than the desired outcomes (e.g., less traffic congestion) that can be 
expected from additional infrastructure investments. We cautioned against relying mainly on 
measures of need based primarily on the condition of existing infrastructure and instead sug¬ 
gested comparing the costs and henefits of alternative approaches for reaching outcomes, includ¬ 
ing noncapital alternatives (such as strategies to manage demand rather than build new infra¬ 
structure). See U.S. General Accounting Office, U.S. Infrastructure: Funding Trends and Federal 
Agencies’ Investment Estimates, GAO—01-986T (Washington, DC.: July 23, 2001). 

3In this testimony, we define the surface transportation modes to include highways, mass 
transit systems, and railroads; and the maritime transportation modes to include ports, inland 
waterways, and the intermodal connections leading to them. Pipelines were not part of our re¬ 
view. 

^U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies 
for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775 (Washington, DC.: Aug. 30, 2002). 

®David Shrank and Tim Lomax, 2002 Urban Mobility Report (College Station, Tex.: Texas 
Transportation Institute, June 2002). 
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challenges. From these discussions, we believe that the wide range of approaches 
can be clustered into three key strategies that may help transportation decision¬ 
makers at all levels of government address mobility challenges. These strategies in¬ 
clude the following: 

• Focus on the entire surface and maritime transportation system rather than 
on specific modes or types of travel to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Transpor¬ 
tation agencies at the Federal, State, and local level might shift focus from their 
current emphasis on single modes to consider performance outcomes of all modes 
in addressing mobility challenges, and to recognize interactions across modes be¬ 
tween passenger and freight traffic, and between public and private interests. This 
is important because addressing the mobility challenges outlined above can involve 
a scope beyond a local jurisdiction or a State line, and may require coordination 
across multiple modes, types of travel, or types of transportation providers and plan¬ 
ners. 

• Use a full range of techniques to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Using var¬ 
ious techniques-such as new construction, corrective and preventive maintenance, 
rehabilitation, operations and system management, and pricing-to address complex 
mobility challenges, may be more effective than placing emphasis on any one tech¬ 
nique. 

• Provide more options for financing mobility improvements and consider addi¬ 
tional sources of revenue. This strategy-which involves providing more flexibility in 
funding across modes, expanding financial support for alternative financing mecha¬ 
nisms (e.g., credit assistance to State and local governments), and considering var¬ 
ious revenue-raising methods-may offer promise for addressing key mobility prob¬ 
lems. 

Background 

The U.S. surface and maritime transportation systems facilitate mobility through 
an extensive network of infrastructure and operators, as well as through the vehi¬ 
cles and vessels that permit passengers and freight to move within the systems. The 
systems include 3.9 million miles of public roads, 121,000 miles of major private 
railroad networks, and 25,000 miles of commercially navigable waterways. They also 
include over 500 major urban public transit operators in addition to numerous pri¬ 
vate transit operators, and more than 300 ports on the coasts. Great Lakes, and in¬ 
land waterways. 

Maintaining transportation systems is critical to sustaining America’s economic 
growth. Efficient mobility systems significantly affect economic development: cities 
could not exist and global trade could not occur without systems to transport people 
and goods. The pressures on the existing transportation system are mounting, how¬ 
ever, as both passenger and freight travel are expected to increase over the next 
10 years, according to Department of Transportation (DOT) projections. Passenger 
vehicle travel on public roads is expected to grow by 24.7 percent from 2000 to 2010. 
Passenger travel on transit systems is expected to increase by 17.2 percent over the 
same period. Amtrak has estimated that intercity passenger rail ridership will in¬ 
crease by 25.9 percent from 2001 to 2010. Preliminary estimates by DOT indicate 
that tons of freight moved on all surface and maritime modes-truck, rail, and water- 
are expected to increase by 43 percent from 1998 through 2010, with the largest in¬ 
crease expected to be in the truck sector. The key factors behind increases in pas¬ 
senger travel, and the modes travelers choose, are expected to be population growth, 
the aging of the population, and rising affluence. For freight movements, economic 
growth, increasing international trade, and the increasing value of cargo shipped 
may affect future travel levels and the modes used to move freight. 

The relative roles of each sector involved in surface and maritime transportation 
activities-including the Federal Government, other levels of government, and the 
private sector-vary across modes. For public roads, the Federal Government owns 
few roads but has played a major role in funding the nation’s highways. With the 
completion of the interstate highway system in the 1980’s-and continuing with pas¬ 
sage of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 (ISTEA)® and 
its successor legislation, the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21)'^, in 1998-the Federal Government shifted its focus toward preserving and en¬ 
hancing the capacity of the system. While the Federal Government’s primary role 
has been to provide capital funding for the interstate system and other highway 
projects. State and local governments provide the bulk of the funding for public 


sp.L. 102-240 (Dec. 18, 1991). 
’P.L. 105-178 (June 9, 1998). 
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roads in the United States and are responsible for operating and maintaining all 
nonFederal roads, including the interstate system. 

For transit systems—which include a variety of multiple-occupancy vehicle serv¬ 
ices designed to transport passengers on local and regional routes-the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment provides financial assistance to State and local transit operators to develop 
new transit systems and improve, maintain, and operate existing systems. The larg¬ 
est portion of capital funding for transit comes from the Federal Government, while 
the primary source for operating funds comes from passenger fares. 

The respective roles of the public and private sector and the revenue sources vary 
for passenger as compared with freight railroads. For passenger railroads, the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970 created Amtrak to provide intercity passenger rail 
service because existing railroads found such service unprofitable. Since its found¬ 
ing, Amtrak has rebuilt rail equipment and benefited from significant public invest¬ 
ment in track and stations, especially in the Northeast corridor, which runs between 
Boston and Washington, DC. The role of the Federal Government in providing fi¬ 
nancial support to Amtrak is currently under review amid concerns about the cor¬ 
poration’s financial viability and discussions about the future direction of Federal 
policy toward intercity rail service. For freight railroads, the private sector owns, 
operates, and provides almost all of the financing for freight railroads. Currently, 
the Federal Government plays a relatively small role in financing freight railroad 
infrastructure by offering some credit assistance to State and local governments and 
railroads for capital improvements. 

The U.S. maritime transportation system primarily consists of waterways, ports, 
the intermodal connections (e.g., inland rail and roadways) that permit passengers 
and cargo to reach marine facilities, and the vessels and vehicles that move cargo 
and people within the system. The maritime infrastructure is owned and operated 
by an aggregation of State and local agencies and private companies, with some 
Federal funding provided by the Corps of Engineers, the U.S. Coast Guard, and 
dot’s Maritime Administration. 

Funding authorization for several key Federal surface transportation programs 
will expire soon. For example, TEA-21’s authorization of appropriations expires in 
fiscal year 2003 and the Amtrak Reform and Accountability Act of 1997® authorized 
Federal appropriations for Amtrak through the end of fiscal year 2002. In addition, 
the Federal funding processes and mechanisms for the maritime transportation sys¬ 
tem are currently under review by two interagency groups.® 

Key Mobility Challenges Include Growing Congestion and Other Problems 

There are several challenges to mobility. Three of the most significant are growing 
congestion, ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations, 
and addressing the transportation system’s negative effects on the environment and 
communities. 

Congestion 

Ensuring continued mobility involves preventing congestion from overwhelming 
the transportation system. Congestion is growing at localized bottlenecks (places 
where the capacity of the transportation system is most limited) and at peak travel 
times on public roads, transit systems, freight rail lines, and at freight hubs such 
as ports and borders where freight is transferred from one mode to another. In par¬ 
ticular: 

• For local urban travel, a study by the Texas Transportation Institute'^® showed 
that the amount of traffic experiencing congestion during peak travel periods dou¬ 
bled from 33 percent in 1982 to 66 percent in 2000 in the 75 metropolitan areas 
studied. In addition, the average time per day that roads were congested increased 
over this period, from about 4.5 hours in 1982 to about 7 hours in 2000. Increased 
road congestion can also affect public bus and other transit systems that operate 
on roads. Some transit systems are also experiencing increasing rail congestion at 
peak travel times.In addition, concerns have been raised about how intercity and 
tourist travel interacts with local traffic in metropolitan areas and in smaller towns 
and rural areas, and how this interaction will evolve in the future. According to a 


sp.L. 105-134 (Dec. 2, 1997). 

^The two groups are the Interagency Committee on the Marine Transportation System and 
the Marine Transportation System National Advisory Council. 
i°Shrank and Lomax, 2002 Urban Mobility Report. 

^^For example, the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority’s studies on crowding 
found that, of the more than 200 peak morning rail trips observed over a recent 6-month period, 
on average, 23 percent were considered “uncomfortably crowded or crush loads.’’ See U.S. Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office, Mass Transit: Many Management Successes at WMATA, but Capital 
Planning Could Be Enhanced, GAO-01-744 (Washington, DC.: July 2, 2001). 
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report sponsored by the World Business Council for Sustainable Development, Mo¬ 
bility 2001,1^ capacity problems for intercity travelers are severe in certain heavily 
traveled corridors, such as the Northeast corridor, which links Washington, DC, 
New York, and Boston. In addition, the study said that intercity travel may con¬ 
stitute a substantial proportion of total traffic passing through smaller towns and 
rural areas. 

• Congestion is expected to increase on major freight transportation networks at 
specific bottlenecks, particularly where intermodal connections occur, and at peak 
travel times. This expectation raises concerns about how interactions between 
freight and passenger travel and how increases in both types of travel will affect 
mobility in the future. Trucks contribute to congestion in metropolitan and other 
areas where they generally move on the same roads and highways as personal vehi¬ 
cles, particularly during peak periods of travel. In addition, high demand for freight, 
particularly freight moved on trucks, exists in metropolitan areas where overall con¬ 
gestion tends to be the worst. 

• With international trade an increasing part of the economy and with larger 
containerships being built, some panelists indicated that more pressure will be 
placed on the already congested road and rail connections to major U.S. seaports 
and at the border crossings with Canada and Mexico. According to a DOT report,'^® 
more than one-half of the ports responding to a 1997 survey of port access issues 
identified traffic impediments on local truck routes as the major infrastructure prob¬ 
lem. This congestion has considerable implications for our economy given that 95 
percent of our overseas trade tonnage moves by water, and the cargo moving 
through the U.S. marine transportation system contributes billions of dollars to the 
U.S. gross domestic product.!"^ 

• Railroads are beginning to experience more severe capacity constraints in par¬ 
ticular heavily used corridors, such as the Northeast corridor, and within major 
metropolitan areas, especially where commuter and intercity passenger rail services 
share tracks with freight railroads. Capacity constraints at these bottlenecks are ex¬ 
pected to worsen in the future. 

• On the inland waterways, congestion is increasing at aging and increasingly 
unreliable locks. According to the Corps of Engineers, the number of hours that 
locks were unavailable due to lock failures increased in recent years, from about 
35,000 hours in 1991 to 55,000 hours in 1999, occurring primarily on the upper Mis¬ 
sissippi and Illinois rivers. Also according to the Corps of Engineers, with expected 
growth in freight travel, 15 of 26 locks that they studied are expected to exceed 80 
percent of their capacity by 2020, as compared to 4 that had reached that level in 
1999. 

Some of the systemic factors that contribute to congestion include (1) barriers to 
building enough capacity to accommodate growing levels of travel; (2) challenges to 
effectively managing and operating transportation systems; and (3) barriers to effec¬ 
tively managing how, and the extent to which, transportation systems are used. 
First, there is insufficient capacity at bottlenecks and during peak travel times to 
accommodate traffic levels for a variety of reasons. For example, transportation in¬ 
frastructure (which is generally provided by the public sector, except for freight rail¬ 
roads) takes a long time to plan and build, is often costly, and can conflict with 
other social goals such as environmental preservation and community maintenance. 
Furthermore, funding and planning rigidities in the public institutions responsible 
for providing transportation infrastructure tend to promote one mode of transpor¬ 
tation, rather than a combination of balanced transportation choices, making it 
more difficult to deal effectively with congestion. In addition, some bottlenecks occur 
where modes connect, and because funding is generally mode-specific, dealing with 
congestion at these intermodal connections is not easily addressed. 

Second, many factors related to the management and operation of transportation 
systems can contribute to increasing congestion. Congestion on highways is in part 
due to poor management of traffic flows on the connectors between highways and 
poor management in clearing roads that are blocked due to accidents, inclement 
weather, or construction. For example, in the 75 metropolitan areas studied by the 
Texas Transportation Institute, 54 percent of annual vehicle delays in 2000 were 
due to incidents such as breakdowns or crashes. In addition, the Oak Ridge Na- 


^^Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Charles River Associates, Inc., Mobility 2001: 
World Mobility at the End of the Twentieth Century and Its Sustainability {World Business 
Council for Sustainable Development, Aug. 2001). 

^^An Assessment of the U.S. Marine Transportation System (Washington, DC.: U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, Sept. 1999). 

1‘^U.S. General Accounting Office, Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Frame¬ 
work for Infrastructure Investments, GAO-02-1033 (Washington, DC.: Sept. 9, 2002). 
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tional Laboratory reported that, nationwide, significant delays are caused by work 
zones on highways; poorly timed traffic signals; and snow, ice, and fog.^® 

Third, some panelists said that congestion on transportation systems is also due 
in part to inefficient pricing of the infrastructure because users-whether they are 
drivers on a highway or barge operators moving through a lock-do not pay the full 
costs they impose on the system and on other users for their use of the system. If 
travelers and freight carriers had to pay a higher cost for using transportation sys¬ 
tems during peak periods to reflect the full costs they impose, they might have an 
incentive to avoid or reschedule some trips and to load vehicles more fully, possibly 
resulting in less congestion. 

Panelists also noted that the types of congestion problems that are expected to 
worsen involve interactions between long-distance and local traffic and between pas¬ 
sengers and freight. Existing institutions may not have the capacity or the authority 
to address them. For example, some local bottlenecks may hinder traffic that has 
regional or national significance, such as national freight flows from major coastal 
ports, or can affect the economies and traffic in more than one State. Current State 
and local planning organizations may have difficulty considering all the costs and 
benefits related to national or international traffic flows that affect other jurisdic¬ 
tions as well as their own. Furthermore, in our recent survey of States, most States 
reported that the increasing volume of both car and truck traffic over the next dec¬ 
ade would negatively affect the physical condition of pavement and bridges and the 
safety of their interstate highways, 

Other Mobility Challenges 

Besides dealing with the challenge of congestion, ensuring mobility also involves 
ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations. Settlement 
patterns and dependence automobiles limit access to transportation systems for 
some elderly people and low-income households, and in rural areas where popu¬ 
lations are expected to expand. 

The elderly have different mobility challenges than other populations because 
they are less likely to have drivers’ licenses, have more serious health problems, and 
may require special services and facilities, according to the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation’s 1999 Conditions and Performance report. People who cannot drive them¬ 
selves tend to rely on family, others caregivers, or friends to drive them, or find al¬ 
ternative means of transportation. Many of the elderly also may have difficulty 
using public transportation due to physical ailments. As a result, according to the 
1999 Conditions and Performance report and a 1998 report about mobility for older 
drivers,they experience increased waiting times, uncertainty, and inconvenience, 
and they are required to do more advance trip planning. These factors can lead to 
fewer trips taken for necessary business and for recreation, as well as restrictions 
on times and places that healthcare can be obtained. As the population of elderly 
individuals increases over the next 10 years, issues pertaining to access are ex¬ 
pected to become more prominent in society. 

Lower income levels can also be a significant barrier to transportation access. The 
cost of purchasing, insuring, and maintaining a car is prohibitive to some house¬ 
holds, and 26 percent of low-income households do not own a car, compared with 
4 percent of other households, according to the 1999 Conditions and Performance 
report. Among all low-income households, about 8 percent of trips are made in cars 
that are owned by others as compared to 1 percent for other income groups. Fur¬ 
thermore, similar uncertainties and inconveniences apply to this group as to the el¬ 
derly regarding relying on others for transportation. In addition, in case studies of 
access to jobs for low-income populations, Federal Transit Administration (FTA) re¬ 
searchers found that transportation barriers to job access included gaps in transit 


i^S.M. Chin, 0. Franzese, D.L. Greene, H.L. Hwang, and R. Gibson, Temporary Losses of Ca¬ 
pacity Study and Impacts on Performance, Report No. ORNL/TM-2002/3 (Oak Ridge, Tenn.: 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, May 2002). 

^®U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Infrastructure: Interstate Physical Conditions 
Have Improved, but Congestion and Other Pressures Continue, GAO—02—571 (Washington, DC.: 
May 31, 2002). 

I'^Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the 
Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance (Washington, DC.: U.S. 
Department of Transportation, 2000). 

^®Jon E. Burkhardt, Arlene M. Berger, Michael Creedon, and Adam T. McGavock, Mobility 
and Independence: Changes and Challenges for Older Drivers (July 1998). This report was de¬ 
veloped under a cooperative agreement with the U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv¬ 
ices (DHHS), under the auspices of the Joint DHHS/DOT Coordinating Council on Access and 
Mobility. 
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service, lack of knowledge of where transit services are provided, and high transpor¬ 
tation costs resulting from multiple transfers and long distances traveled. 

Rural populations, which according to the 2000 Census grew by 10 percent over 
the last 10 years, also face access problems. Access to some form of transportation 
is necessary to connect rural populations to jobs and other amenities in city centers 
or, increasingly, in the suburbs. Trips by rural residents tend to be longer due to 
lower population densities and the relative isolation of small communities. There¬ 
fore, transportation can be a challenge to provide in rural areas, especially for per¬ 
sons without access to private automobiles. A report prepared for the FTA in 2001^° 
found that 1 in 13 rural residents lives in a household without a personal vehicle. 
In addition, according to a report by the Coordinating Council on Access and Mobil¬ 
ity,while almost 60 percent of all nonmetropolitan counties had some public 
transportation services in 2000, many of these operations were small and offered 
services only to limited geographic areas during limited times. 

Finally, transportation can also negatively affect the environment and commu¬ 
nities by increasing the levels of air and water pollution. As a result of the negative 
consequences of transportation, tradeoffs must be made between facilitating in¬ 
creased mobility and giving due regard to environmental and other social goals. For 
example, transportation vehicles are major sources of local, urban, and regional air 
pollution because they depend on fossil fuels to operate. Emissions from vehicles in¬ 
clude sulfur dioxide, lead, carbon monoxide, volatile organic compounds, particulate 
matter, and nitrous oxides. Vehicle emissions in congested areas can trigger res¬ 
piratory and other illnesses, and runoff from impervious surfaces, such as highways, 
can carry pollutants into lakes, streams, and rivers, thus threatening aquatic envi¬ 
ronments.^^ 

Freight transportation also has significant environmental effects. Trucks are sig¬ 
nificant contributors to air pollution. According to the American Trucking Associa¬ 
tion, trucks were responsible for 18.5 percent of nitrous oxide emissions and 27.5 
percent of other particulate emissions from mobile sources in the United States. The 
Mobility 2001 report states that freight trains also contribute to emissions of hydro¬ 
carbons, carbon monoxide, and nitrous oxide, although generally at levels consider¬ 
ably lower than trucks. In addition, while large shipping vessels are more energy 
efficient than trucks or trains, they are also major sources of nitrogen, sulfur diox¬ 
ide, and diesel particulate emissions. According to the International Maritime Orga¬ 
nization, ocean shipping is responsible for 22 percent of the wastes dumped into the 
sea on an annual basis. 

Three Strategies for Addressing Mobility Challenges Include Focusing on Systemwide 
Outcomes, Using a Full Range of Techniques, and Providing Options for Financ¬ 
ing Surface and Maritime Transportation 

The experts we consulted presented numerous approaches for addressing the 
types of challenges discussed throughout this statement, but they emphasized that 
no single strategy would be sufficient. From these discussions and our literature re¬ 
view, we have identified three key strategies that may help transportation decision¬ 
makers at all levels of government address mobility challenges and the institutional 
barriers that contribute to them. 

Focus on the Entire Surface and Maritime Transportation System Rather Than on 
Specific Modes or Types of Travel to Achieve Desired Mobility Outcomes. 

Shifting the focus of government transportation agencies at the Federal, State, 
and local levels to consider all modes and types of travel in addressing mobility 
challenges-as opposed to focusing on a specific mode or type of travel in planning 
and implementing mobility improvements-could help achieve enhanced mobility. Ad¬ 
dressing the types of mobility challenges discussed earlier in this statement can re¬ 
quire a scope beyond a local jurisdiction. State line, or one mode or type of travel. 
For example, congestion challenges often occur where modes connect or should con¬ 
nect-such as ports or freight hubs where freight is transferred from one mode to an¬ 
other, or airports that passengers need to access by car, bus, or rail. These connec- 


^^Federal Transit Administration, Access to Jobs: Planning Case Studies (Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Department of Transportation, Sept. 2001). 

2oCommunity Transportation Association of America, Status of Rural Public Transportation— 
2000 (April 2001). 

^^Coordinating Council on Access and Mobility, Planning Guidelines for Coordinated State 
and Local Specialized Transportation Services (Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Transpor¬ 
tation, Dec. 20, 2000). 

^^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could 
Help Promote Land Use That Protects Air and Water Quality, GAO-02-12 (Washington, DC, 
Oct. 31, 2001). 
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tions require coordination of more than one mode of transportation and cooperation 
among multiple transportation providers and planners, such as port authorities, 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPO),^^ and private freight railroads. There¬ 
fore, a systemwide approach to transportation planning and funding, as opposed to 
focus on a single mode or type of travel, could improve focus on outcomes related 
to user or community needs. The experts we consulted provided a number of exam¬ 
ples of alternative transportation planning and funding systems that might better 
focus on outcomes that users and communities desire, including the following: 

• Performance-oriented funding system. The Federal Government would first de¬ 
fine certain national interests of the transportation system-such as maintaining the 
entire interstate highway system or identif 3 dng freight corridors of importance to 
the national economy-then set national performance standards for those systems 
that States and localities must meet. Federal funds would be distributed to those 
entities that address national interests and meeting the established standards. Any 
Federal funds remaining after meeting the performance standards could then be 
used for whatever transportation purpose the State or locality deems most appro¬ 
priate to achieve State or local mobility goals. 

• Federal financial reward-based system. Federal support would reward those 
States or localities that apply Federal money to gain efficiencies in their transpor¬ 
tation systems, or tie transportation projects to land use and other local policies to 
achieve community and environmental goals, as well as mobility goals. 

• System with different Federal matching criteria for different types of expendi¬ 
tures that might reflect Federal priorities. For example, if infrastructure preserva¬ 
tion became a higher national priority than building new capacity, matching re¬ 
quirements could be changed to a 50 percent Federal share for building new phys¬ 
ical capacity and an 80 percent Federal share for preservation. 

• System in which State and local governments pay for a larger share of trans¬ 
portation projects, which might provide them with incentives to invest in more cost- 
effective projects. Reducing the Federal match for projects in all modes may give 
States and localities more fiscal responsibility for projects they are planning. If cost 
savings resulted, these entities might have more funds available to address other 
mobility challenges. Making Federal matching requirements equal for all modes 
may avoid creating incentives to pursue projects in one mode that might be less ef¬ 
fective than projects in other modes. 

In addition, we recently reported on the need to view various transportation 
modes, and freight movement in particular, from an integrated standpoint, particu¬ 
larly for the purposes of developing a Federal investment strategy and considering 
alternative funding approaches.^'' We identified four key components of a systematic 
framework to guide transportation investment decisions including (1) establishing 
national goals for the system, (2) clearly defining the Federal role relative to other 
stakeholders, (3) determining the funding tools and other approaches that will maxi¬ 
mize the impact of any Federal investment, and (4) ensuring that a process is in 
place for evaluating performance and accountability. 

Use a Full Range of Techniques to Address Mobility Challenges 

Using a range of techniques to address mobility challenges may help control con¬ 
gestion and improve access. This approach involves a strategic mix of construction, 
corrective and preventive maintenance, rehabilitation, operations and system man¬ 
agement, and managing system use through pricing or other techniques. No one 
type of technique would be sufficient to address mobility challenges. Although these 
techniques are currently in use, the experts we consulted indicated that planners 
should more consistently consider a full range of techniques, as follows: 

• Build new infrastructure. Building additional infrastructure is perhaps the 
most familiar technique for addressing congestion and improving access to surface 
and maritime transportation. Although there is a lot of unused capacity in the 
transportation system, certain bottlenecks and key corridors require new infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

• Increase infrastructure maintenance and rehabilitation. An emphasis on en¬ 
hancing capacity from existing infrastructure through increased corrective and pre¬ 
ventive maintenance and rehabilitation is an important supplement to, and some¬ 
times a substitute for, building new infrastructure. Maintaining and rehabilitating 
transportation systems can improve the speed and reliability of passenger and 
freight travel, thereby optimizing capital investments. 


2^MP0s are organizations of city, county. State, and Federal officials that provide a regional 
forum for transportation planning. 

2*GAO-02-1033. 
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• Improve management and operations. Better management and operation of ex¬ 
isting surface and maritime transportation infrastructure is another technique for 
enhancing mobility because it may allow the existing transportation system to ac¬ 
commodate additional travel without having to add new infrastructure. For exam¬ 
ple, the Texas Transportation Institute reported that coordinating traffic signal tim¬ 
ing with changing traffic conditions could improve flow on congested roadways. One 
panelist noted that shifting the focus of transportation planning from building cap¬ 
ital facilities to an “operations mindset” will require a cultural shift in many trans¬ 
portation institutions, particularly in the public sector, so that the organizational 
structure, hierarchy, and rewards and incentives are all focused on improving trans¬ 
portation management and operations.^® 

• Increase investment in technology. Increasing public sector investment in In¬ 
telligent Transportation System (ITS) technologies that are designed to enhance the 
safety, efficiency, and effectiveness of the transportation network, can serve as a 
way of increasing capacity and mobility without making major capital investments. 
ITS includes technologies that improve traffic flow by adjusting signals, facilitating 
traffic flow at toll plazas, alerting emergency management services to the locations 
of crashes, increasing the efficiency of transit fare pa 3 mient systems, and other ac¬ 
tions. Other technological improvements include increasing information available to 
users of the transportation system to help people avoid congested areas and to im¬ 
prove customer satisfaction with the system. 

• Use demand management techniques. Another approach to reducing congestion 
without making major capital investments is to use demand management tech¬ 
niques to reduce the number of vehicles traveling at the most congested times and 
on the most congested routes. One type of demand management for travel on public 
roads is to make greater use of pricing incentives. In particular, some economists 
have proposed using congestion pricing that involves charging surcharges or tolls to 
drivers who choose to travel during peak periods when their use of the roads in¬ 
creases congestion. These surcharges might help reduce congestion by providing in¬ 
centives for travelers to share rides, use transit, travel at less congested (generally 
off-peak) times and on less congested routes, or make other adjustments-and at the 
same time, generate more revenues that can be targeted to alleviating congestion 
in those specific corridors. 

In addition to pricing incentives, other demand management techniques that en¬ 
courage ride-sharing may be useful in reducing congestion. Ride-sharing can be en¬ 
couraged by establishing carpool and vanpool staging areas, providing free or pre¬ 
ferred parking for carpools and vanpools, subsidizing transit fares, and designating 
certain highway lanes as high occupancy vehicle (HOV) lanes that can only be used 
by vehicles with a specified number of people in them (i.e., two or more). 

Demand management techniques on roads, particularly those involving pricing, 
often provoke strong political opposition. The panelists cited a number of concerns 
about pricing strategies including (1) the difficulty in instituting charges to use 
roads that previously had been available “free”, (2) the equity issues that arise from 
the potentially regressive nature of these charges (i.e., the surcharges constitute a 
larger portion of the earnings of lower income households and therefore impose a 
greater financial burden on them), and (3) the concern that restricting lanes or 
roads to people who pay to use them is elitist because that approach allows people 
who can afford to pay the tolls to avoid congestion that others must endure. 

Provide Options for Financing Mobility Improvements and Consider Additional 
Sources of Revenue 

More options for financing surface and maritime transportation projects and more 
sources of revenue may be needed to achieve desired mobility outcomes and address 
those segments of transportation systems that are most congested. Our panelists 
suggested three financing strategies: 

• Increase funding flexibility. The current system of financing surface and mari¬ 
time transportation projects limits options for addressing mobility challenges. For 
example, separate funding for each mode at the Federal, State, and local level can 
make it difficult to consider possible efficient and effective ways for enhancing mo¬ 
bility. Providing more flexibility in funding across modes could help address this 
limitation. 

• Expand support for alternative financing mechanisms. The public sector could 
also expand its financial support for alternative financing mechanisms to access new 
sources of capital and stimulate additional investment in surface and maritime 


25Joseph M. Sussman, “Transitions in the World of Transportation: A Systems View,” Trans¬ 
portation Quarterly 56 (2002): 21—22. 
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transportation infrastructure. These mechanisms include both newly emerging and 
existing financing techniques such as providing credit assistance to State and local 
governments for capital projects and using tax policy to provide incentives to the 
private sector for investing in surface and maritime transportation infrastructure. 
These mechanisms currently provide a small portion of the total funding that is 
needed for capital investment and some of them could create future funding difficul¬ 
ties for State and local agencies because they involve greater borrowing from the 
private sector.^s 

• Consider new revenue sources. A possible future shortage of revenues may 
limit efforts to address mobility challenges, according to many of the panelists. For 
example, some panelists said that because of the increasing use of alternative fuels, 
revenues from the gas tax are expected to decrease, possibly limiting funds available 
to finance future transportation projects. 

One method of raising revenue is for counties and other regional authorities to 
impose sales taxes for funding transportation projects. A number of counties have 
already passed such taxes and more are being considered nationwide. However, sev¬ 
eral panelists expressed concerns that this method might not be the best option for 
addressing mobility challenges because (1) moving away from transportation user 
charges to sales taxes that are not directly tied to the use of transportation systems 
weakens the ties between transportation planning and finance and (2) counties and 
other taxing authorities may be able to bypass traditional State and metropolitan 
planning processes because sales taxes provide them with their owns funding 
sources for transportation. 

New or increased taxes or other fees imposed on the freight sector could also help 
fund mobility improvements, for example, by increasing taxes on freight trucking. 
The Joint Committee on Teixation estimated that raising the ceiling on the tax paid 
by heavy vehicles to $1,900 could generate about $100 million per year.^^ Another 
revenue raising method would be to dedicate more of the revenues from taxes on 
alternative fuels, such as gasohol, to the Highway Trust Fund rather than to Treas¬ 
ury’s general fund, as currently happens. However, this would decrease the amount 
of funds available for other Federal programs. Finally, pricing strategies, mentioned 
earlier in this statement as a technique to reduce congestion, are also possible addi¬ 
tional sources of revenue for transportation purposes. 

In summary, the Nation faces significant challenges in maintaining and enhanc¬ 
ing mobility on its surface and maritime transportation systems, particularly with 
the growing congestion that accompanies increased passenger and freight travel. 
However, as the Congress considers reauthorizing surface transportation legislation- 
and weighs the structure, nature, and level of Federal investment it will provide in 
future years to support surface and other transportation activities-it has an oppor¬ 
tunity to consider new strategies for dealing with congestion and promoting en¬ 
hanced mobility. While no single approach is sufficient, the key strategies that we 
have outlined today may help transportation decisionmakers at all levels of govern¬ 
ment address mobility challenges and the institutional barriers that contribute to 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to re¬ 
spond to any questions you or other members of the committee may have at this 
time. 
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Appendix I 


Scope and Methodology 

Our work covered major modes of surface and maritime transportation for pas¬ 
sengers and freight, including public roads, public transit, railways, and ports and 
inland waterways. To identify mobility challenges and strategies for addressing 
those challenges, we primarily relied upon expert opinion, as well as a review of per¬ 
tinent literature. In particular, we convened two panels of surface and maritime 
transportation experts to identify mobility issues and gather views about alternative 


^^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing 
Mechanisms for Surface Transportation, GAO-02-1126T (Washington, DC.: Sept. 25, 2002). 

2'^See U.S. General Accounting Office, Highway Financing: Factors Affecting Highway Trust 
Fund Revenues, GAO-02-667T (Washington, DC, May 9, 2002). 
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strategies for addressing the issues and challenges to implementing those strategies. 
We contracted with the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) and its Transportation 
Research Board (TRB) to provide technical assistance in identifying and scheduling 
the two panels that were held on April 1 and 3, 2002. TRB officials selected a total 
of 22 panelists with input from us, including a cross-section of representatives from 
all surface and maritime modes and from various occupations involved in transpor¬ 
tation planning. In keeping with NAS policy, the panelists were invited to provide 
their individual views and the panels were not designed to build consensus on any 
of the issues discussed. We analyzed the content of all of the comments made by 
the panelists to identify common themes about key mobility challenges and strate¬ 
gies for addressing those challenges. Where applicable, we also identified the oppos¬ 
ing points of view about the strategies. 

The names and affiliations of the panelists are as follows. We also note that two 
of the panelists served as moderators for the sessions. Dr. Joseph M. Sussman of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Dr. Damian J. Kulash of the Eno 
Foundation, Inc. 

• Benjamin J. Allen is Interim Vice President for External Affairs and Distin¬ 
guished Professor of Business at Iowa State University. 

• Daniel Brand is Vice President of Charles River Associates, Inc., in Boston, 
Mass. 

• Jon E. Burkhardt is the Senior Study Director at Westat, Inc., in Rockville, 
Md. 

• Sarah C. Campbell is the President of TransManagement, Inc., in Washington, 
DC. 

• Christina S. Casgar is the Executive Director of the Foundation for Intermodal 
Research and Education in Greenbelt, Md. 

• Anthony Downs is a Senior Fellow at the Brookings Institution. 

• Thomas R. Hickey served until recently as the General Manager of the Port 
Authority Transit Corporation in Lindenwold, N. J. 

• Ronald F. Kirby is the Director of Transportation Planning at the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments. 

• Damian J. Kulash is the President and Chief Executive Officer of the Eno 
Transportation Foundation, Inc., in Washington, DC. 

• Charles A. Lave is a Professor of Economics (Emeritus) at the University of 
California, Irvine where he served as Chair of the Economics Department. 

• Stephen Lockwood is Vice President of Parsons Corporation, an international 
firm that provides transportation planning, design, construction, engineering, and 
project management services. 

• Timothy J. Lomeix is a Research Engineer at the Texas Transportation Insti¬ 
tute at Texas A&M University. 

• James R. McCarville is the Executive Director of the Port of Pittsburgh Com¬ 
mission. 

• James W. McClellan is Senior Vice President for Strategic Planning at the 
Norfolk Southern Corporation in Norfolk, Va. 

• Michael D. Meyer is a Professor in the School of Civil and Environmental En¬ 
gineering at the Georgia Institute of Technology and was the Chair of the school 
from 1995 to 2000. 

• William W. Millar is President of the American Public Transportation Associa¬ 
tion (APTA). 

• Alan E. Pisarski is an independent transportation consultant in Falls Church, 
Va., providing services to public and private sector clients in the United States and 
abroad in the areas of transport policy, travel behavior, and data analysis and devel¬ 
opment. 

• Craig E. Philip is President and Chief Executive Officer of the Ingram Barge 
Company in Nashville, Tenn. 

• Arlee T. Reno is a consultant with Cambridge Systematics in Washington, DC. 

• Joseph M. Sussman is the JR East Professor in the Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering and the Engineering Systems Division at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. 

• Louis S. Thompson is a Railways Advisor for the World Bank where he 
consults on all of the Bank’s railway lending activities. 

• Martin Wachs is the Director of the Institute of Transportation Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley and he holds faculty appointments in the depart¬ 
ments of City and Regional Planning and Civil and Environmental Engineering at 
the university. 
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Appendix II 


Related GAO Products 

Transportation Infrastructure: Alternative Financing Mechanisms for Surface 
Transportation. GAO-02-1126T. Washington, DC.: September 25, 2002. 

Highway Infrastructure: Preliminary Information on the Timely Completion of 
Highway Construction Projects. GAO-02-1067T. Washington, DC.: September 19, 
2002 . 

Marine Transportation: Federal Financing and a Framework for Infrastructure 
Investments. GAO-02-1033. Washington, DC.: September 9, 2002. 

Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strategies for Enhancing Mobil¬ 
ity: A National Challenge. GAO-02-775. Washington, DC.: August 30, 2002. 

Highway Infrastructure: Interstate Physical Conditions Have Improved, but Con¬ 
gestion and Other Pressures Continue. GAO-02-571. Washington, DC.: May 31, 
2002 . 

Highway Financing: Factors Affecting Highway Trust Fund Revenues. GAO-02- 
667T. Washin^on, DC.: May 9, 2002. 

Transportation Infrastructure: Cost and Oversight Issues on Major Highway and 
Bridge Projects. GAO-02-702T. Washington, DC.: May 1, 2002. 

Intercity Passenger Rail: Congress Faces Critical Decisions in Developing Na¬ 
tional Policy. GAO-02-622T. Washington, DC.: April 11, 2002. 

Environmental Protection: Federal Incentives Could Help Promote Land Use That 
Protects Air and Water Quality. GAO-02-12. Washington, DC.: October 31, 2001. 

Intercity Passenger Rail: The Congress Faces Critical Decisions About the Role 
of and Funding for Intercity Passenger Rail Systems. GAO-01-820T. Washington, 
DC.: July 25, 2001. 

U.S. Infrastructure: Funding Trends and Federal Agencies’ Inyestment Estimates. 
GAO-01-986T. Washington, DC.: July 23, 2001. 

Mass Transit: Many Management Successes at WMATA, but Capital Planning 
Could Be Enhanced. GAO-01-744. Washington, DC.: July 3, 2001. 

Intercity Passenger Rail: Assessing the Benefits of Increased Federal Funding for 
Amtrak and High-Speed Passenger Rail Systems. GAO-01^80T. Washington, DC.: 
March 21, 2001. 

Performance and Accountability: Challenges Facing the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation. GAO-01-443T. Washington, DC.: September 19, 2002. 

Highway Funding: Problems With Highway Trust Fund Information Can Affect 
State Highway Funds. RCED/AIMD-00-148. Washington, DC.: June 29, 2000. 

Highway Infrastructure: FHWA’s Model for Estimating Highway Needs Is Gen¬ 
erally Reasonable, Despite Limitations. RCED-00-133. Washington, DC.: June 5, 
2000 . 

Mass Transit: ’Mobility Improvements’ Is One of Many Factors Used to Evaluate 
Mass Transit Projects. RCED-00-6R. Washington, DC.: October 15, 1999. 


Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. In your testimony, you stated that shifting the focus of government 
transportation agencies to consider all modes and types of travel in addressing mo¬ 
bility challenges could help achieve enhanced mobility. What stands in the way of 
transportation agencies looking comprehensively at all modes and types of transpor¬ 
tation to address their mobility issues? What mode or type of transportation is most 
often considered at the expense of other modes and why? What mode or type of 
transportation is least often considered and why? 

Response. In our report and testimony on surface and transportation mobility^, 
we describe a number of barriers that stand in the way of transportation agencies 
looking comprehensively at all modes and types of transportation, including: 

• Mode-Specific Funding: Provisions of the Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century (TEA-21) have broadened the flexibility of Federal funds to be used 
across modes, such as the flexibility to use highway funds for transit or pedestrian 
projects afforded by the Surface Transportation Program. However, according to the 
experts we consulted and the Transportation Research Board’s Critical Issues in 


iSee U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Developing Strat¬ 
egies for Enhancing Mobility: A National Challenge, GAO-02-775 (Washington, DC.: Aug. 30, 
2002) and U.S. General Accounting Office, Surface and Maritime Transportation: Challenges 
and Strategies for Enhancing Mobility, GAO-02-1132T (Washington, DC.: Sept. 30, 2002). 
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Transportation 2002,^ the broad array of agencies responsible for various portions 
of the transportation network remain uncoordinated and unconnected. No single 
agency or funding mechanism has authority over the system as a whole (i.e., freight 
and passenger travel on all modes), making it difficult for the various public agen¬ 
cies and the private sector to plan and coordinate mobility improvements that affect 
more than one mode. For example, a channel improvement at a port may neces¬ 
sitate improvements to connecting road and rail networks and will affect freight and 
passenger travel on those systems. However, channel improvements go through a 
Corps of Engineers planning process for approval and then a congressional appro¬ 
priation process for funding, whereas road improvements would go through the ap¬ 
propriate State and Metropolitan Planning Organization’s (MPO) process for ap¬ 
proval, and rail improvements would most likely be financed privately by the rail¬ 
road. These different processes administered by various agencies with differing pri¬ 
orities, time lines, and access to resources are one type of barrier that make it dif¬ 
ficult for agencies to look comprehensively at all modes and types of travel. 

• Incentives in Project Selection Processes: According to the expert panelists we 
consulted and our other work, existing Federal matching requirements and increas¬ 
ing designation by the Congress of Federal funds create incentives for states and 
MPOs to pursue particular types of projects, thereby distorting the planning proc¬ 
ess. The non-Federal matching shares for public transit capital projects have effec¬ 
tively approached 50 percent of the total project cost, although Federal legislation 
requires only 10 or 20 percent. This is because projects that propose higher non- 
Federal matches are scored higher and are more likely to receive the limited Fed¬ 
eral funds than projects that propose lower non-Federal matches. In contrast, the 
effective non-Federal matching shares for highway projects are closer to the 20 per¬ 
cent required under most highway programs. This imbalance between the Federal 
support for transit and highway programs can create incentives for transportation 
agencies to get “more bang for their buck” by pursuing projects that provide high 
Federal contributions rather than those projects that make a significant improve¬ 
ment to mobility. Some of our panelists also pointed out that designation of trans¬ 
portation funds for particular projects could result in bypassing the traditional plan¬ 
ning processes, which may lead to logical connections or interconnections between 
projects being overlooked. 

• Shortage of Personnel with Intermodal Expertise: A number of our panelists 
said that many State and local transportation agencies have a shortage of personnel 
with expertise in and across some modes and types of travel, resulting in barriers 
to identifying and planning projects across modes and types of travel. One panelist 
explained that there is a particular shortage of expertise in freight mobility within 
transportation agencies. 

With regard to the relative consideration of one mode over another, while our re¬ 
port contained information on funding levels for each mode, it did not address how 
funding levels compare to estimated investment needs in each mode. The Federal 
funding approaches differ across the modes in that the funding for the highway and 
aviation systems relies almost exclusively on dedicated trust funds that are financed 
with collections from users of those systems while the funding for the maritime and 
rail systems relies heavily on general fund revenues. Total funding for each mode 
varied widely—during fiscal years 1999 through 2001, Federal agencies expended an 
average of $25 billion each year on the highway system, $10 billion each year on 
the aviation system, and $3.9 billion each year on the maritime system. Our work 
has shown that there is growing awareness of the need to view various transpor¬ 
tation modes, and freight movement in particular, from an integrated standpoint, 
particularly for the purposes of developing and implementing a Federal investment 
strategy and considering alternative funding approaches. 

Question 2. Based on your work, what is the greatest challenge we face in enhanc¬ 
ing mobility? What strategy (or strategies) is most often suggested to help address 
mobility challenges nationwide? 

Response. With increasing passenger and freight travel, the surface and maritime 
transportation systems face a number of challenges in ensuring continued mobility. 
These challenges include preventing congestion from overwhelming the transpor¬ 
tation system, ensuring access to transportation for certain underserved populations 
(including some elderly, poor, and rural populations that have restricted mobility), 
and achieving a balance between enhancing mobility and giving due regard to envi¬ 
ronmental and other social goals. 


^Transportation Research Board, Critical Issues in Transportation 2002 (Washington, DC.: 
The National Academies, November 2001). 
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There is no one solution for the mohility challenges facing the Nation, and our 
expert panelists indicated that numerous approaches are needed to address these 
challenges. We believe that the wide range of approaches can be clustered into three 
key strategies that may help transportation decisionmakers at all levels of govern¬ 
ment address mobility challenges. These strategies include the following: 

• Focus on the entire surface and maritime transportation system rather than 
on specific modes or types of travel to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Transpor¬ 
tation agencies at the Federal, State, and local level might shift focus from their 
current emphasis on single modes to consider performance outcomes of all modes 
in addressing mobility challenges, and to recognize interactions across modes be¬ 
tween passenger and freight traffic, and between public and private interests. This 
is important because addressing the mobility challenges outlined above can involve 
a scope beyond a local jurisdiction or a State line, and can require coordination 
across multiple modes, types of travel, or types of transportation providers and plan¬ 
ners. 

• Use a full range of techniques to achieve desired mobility outcomes. Using var¬ 
ious techniques-such as new construction, corrective and preventive maintenance, 
rehabilitation, operations and system management, and pricing-to address complex 
mobility challenges, may be more effective than placing emphasis on any one tech¬ 
nique. 

• Provide more options for financing mobility improvements and consider addi¬ 
tional sources of revenue. This strategy-which involves providing more flexibility in 
funding across modes, expanding financial support for alternative financing mecha¬ 
nisms (e.g., credit assistance to State and local governments), and considering var¬ 
ious revenue-raising methods-may offer promise for addressing key mobility prob¬ 
lems. 


Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator 

Jeffords 

Question 1. In your testimony you mention there is a growing consensus that the 
modal funding mechanisms distort public decisionmaking. You also mentioned that 
these modal funding programs are an impediment for the best investment and the 
best decisionmaking in infrastructure and meeting mobility needs. What changes 
can be made to the current funding program structure to improve investment deci¬ 
sions and eliminate these “modal stovepipes”? 

Response. An intermodal approach is vital in order to match the nation’s infra¬ 
structure with its diverse mobility needs. However, the current system of financing 
surface and maritime transportation projects limits options for addressing mobility 
challenges. Congestion often occurs where modes connect or should connect-such as 
ports or freight hubs where freight is transferred from one mode to another, or air¬ 
ports that passengers need to access by car, bus, or rail. These connections require 
coordination of more than one mode of transportation and cooperation among mul¬ 
tiple transportation providers and planners. In addition, according to the panelists 
we consulted, designation by the Congress of Federal funds for particular transpor¬ 
tation projects bypasses traditional planning processes used to identify the highest 
priority projects, thus potentially limiting transportation agencies’ options for ad¬ 
dressing the most severe mobility challenges. 

Overcoming such limitations involves taking a systemwide, rather than mode-spe¬ 
cific, approach to transportation planning and funding. Transportation agencies at 
the Federal, State, and local level might shift focus from their current emphasis on 
single modes to consider performance outcomes of all modes in addressing mobility 
challenges, and to recognize interactions across modes between passenger and 
freight traffic, and between public and private interests. 

The experts we consulted suggested several options for encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of transportation planning and funding systems that focus on the entire sur¬ 
face and maritime transportation system to achieve desired mobility outcomes. We 
have not evaluated these options, but we would be pleased to work with the com¬ 
mittee if you wish to request a GAO study in this area. The options that panelists 
provided for alternative planning and funding systems include: 

• Link funding to performance-based outcomes. This option focuses on mobility 
outcomes that users-both freight and passengers, for both intercity and local travel- 
desire from the transportation system. The Federal Government would first define 
certain national interests of the transportation system-such as increasing the reli¬ 
ability of commute times on all modes-then set national performance standards for 
those systems that States and localities must meet. Federal funds would be distrib¬ 
uted to those entities that are addressing national interests and meeting the estab- 
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lished standards. Any Federal funds remaining after meeting the performance 
standards could then be used for whatever transportation purpose the State or local¬ 
ity deems most appropriate to achieve State or local mobility goals. 

• Provide financial rewards for increasing efficiency or meeting other goals. Fed¬ 
eral support would reward those States or localities that apply Federal money to 
gain efficiencies in their transportation systems, or tie transportation projects to 
land use and other local policies to achieve community and environmental goals, as 
well as mobility goals. 

• Revise Federal matching requirements. There are several variations on this op¬ 
tion, including the following: 

• Align Federal matching requirements with Federal priorities. In this case. Fed¬ 
eral matching criteria would reflect priorities based on the type of project rather 
than the mode. For example, if infrastructure preservation became a higher na¬ 
tional priority than building new capacity, matching requirements could be 
changed to a 50 percent Federal share for building new physical capacity and an 
80 percent Federal share for preservation. 

• Equalize Federal matching requirements across modes. Making Federal match¬ 
ing requirements equal for all modes may avoid creating incentives to pursue 
projects in one mode that might be less effective than projects in other modes. 

• Reduce the Federal match for projects in all modes. This might give States and 
localities more fiscal responsibility for projects they are planning and provide 
them with incentives to invest in more cost-effective projects independent of Fed¬ 
eral support for various modes. If cost savings resulted, these entities might have 
more funds available to address other mobility challenges. 


Responses of JayEtta Hecker to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. While DOT’s Conditions and Performance report finds that the condi¬ 
tions of our highway system have improved somewhat, the operational performance 
of our highway system continues to deteriorate. This comes as no surprise to anyone 
who drives regularly. Each of you recommends an increased emphasis on operations, 
which is a theme that this subcommittee has addressed twice in the past year with 
a hearing on Intelligent Transportation Systems and a symposium on operational 
issues. I intend to address this issue in next year’s transportation bill and would 
appreciate your thoughts on how we can encourage States and metropolitan areas 
to focus more attention to the operations and management of road systems. 

Response. Better operations and management of existing transportation infra¬ 
structure is an important technique for enhancing mobility because it may allow the 
existing transportation system to accommodate additional travel without having to 
add new infrastructure. One of our expert panelists noted, however, that shifting 
the focus of transportation from building capital facilities to an “operations mindset” 
would require a cultural shift in many transportation institutions, particularly in 
the public sector, so that the organizational structure, hierarchy, and rewards and 
incentives are all focused on improving transportation management and operations.^ 
As noted above, the expert panelists we consulted provided a number of ways in 
which the planning and funding systems can be modified to eliminate modal “stove¬ 
pipes” and focus more attention on the operations and management of transpor¬ 
tation systems, including the following: 

• Performance-oriented funding system. The Federal Government would first de¬ 
fine certain performance goals for the transportation system, such as improving 
commute times or improving on-time performance of transit systems. By linking 
funding to performance outcomes, transportation agencies would have a greater in¬ 
centive to compare operations and management strategies with other strategies in 
determining how to best improve mobility. 

• Federal financial reward-based system. Federal support would reward those 
States or localities that apply Federal money to gain efficiencies in their transpor¬ 
tation systems. This could provide transportation agencies with an incentive to in¬ 
vest in operations and management to improve system efficiency. 

• Different Federal matching criteria for different types of expenditures that 
might reflect Federal priorities. For example, if operations and management became 
a higher national priority than building new capacity, matching requirements could 
be changed to give State and local agencies more fiscal responsibility for building 
new capacity. This would provide an incentive to invest in operations and manage¬ 
ment improvements. 


^Joseph M. Sussman, “Transitions in the World of Transportation: A Systems View,” Trans¬ 
portation Quarterly 56 (2002): 21—22. 
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Question 2. In your testimony, you recommended that policymakers focus on the 
entire transportation system rather than on individual modes of transportation. I 
agree that we need to employ the full range of potential solutions if we are to im¬ 
prove the performance of our system. What can we do in the next transportation 
bill to encourage States and metropolitan areas to take an intermodal and hroad- 
based view of solutions to transportation problems? 

Response. In our report, we describe a number of barriers that stand in the way 
of transportation agencies looking comprehensively at all modes and types of trans¬ 
portation, including such things as mode-specific funding mechanisms, incentives in 
project selection processes, and a shortage of expertise in any one transportation 
agency for effectively identifying and implementing mobility improvements across 
multiple modes or types of travel. Our expert panelists discussed potential methods 
for modifying existing programs to shift the focus of States and Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organizations toward intermodal solutions to transportation problems, and 
there may be an opportunity in the next transportation bill to provide incentives to 
achieve this desired outcome. The methods included (1) focusing on system perform¬ 
ance and outcomes related to customer service; (2) considering and using a full 
range of tools to address mobility challenges, and (3) providing more options for fi¬ 
nancing transportation improvements and considering additional sources of revenue. 

• Performance and Customer Service: Our panelists described various types of 
systems that could focus on outcomes and customer service. All of these systems 
were focused on determining national performance goals based on customer service 
and mobility, regardless of mode. One panelist suggested a system where Federal 
support would reward those States or localities that apply Federal money to gain 
efficiencies or meet performance goals across the entire transportation system. For 
example, if the performance goal is to achieve a particular level of freight mobility 
in the area, the appropriate transportation agencies would then have an incentive 
to look at freight mobility across the entire system and determine improvements 
that would best meet that goal, regardless of mode. The improvements might focus 
on road connections to major ports of freight hubs, or on increasing throughput 
within the port or intermodal facility, or on rail capacity improvements such as 
eliminating grade crossings. Any Federal funds remaining could then be used to 
pursue local priorities. 

• Full Range of Tools: Many panelists emphasized that transportation agencies 
need to consistently consider the full range of tools to address transportation prob¬ 
lems and improve customer service and mobility. These tools range from investing 
in new capital, where appropriate, to infrastructure preservation, improving the 
management and operation of transportation systems, and employing various de¬ 
mand management techniques. Our panelists said that States and metropolitan 
areas experience some difficulties in using the full range of tools. For example, some 
of these techniques are politically contentious, such as demand management tech¬ 
niques that involve pricing or major capital projects that could have environmental 
impacts. Another factor is that the Federal Government’s role as an investment 
partner in transportation systems is more focused on providing assistance for capital 
investments as opposed to providing funding for some of these other tools, although 
our panelists did not agree on whether the Federal Government should shift to pro¬ 
viding more operating or other type of assistance. One panelist said that the appro¬ 
priate Federal role was as a capital investment partner and that the operation of 
transportation systems is a local responsibility. Other panelists said that the Fed¬ 
eral Government may be somewhat over invested in capital-intensive projects, and 
that the need for more balanced investment in management, maintenance, and op¬ 
erations calls for reevaluating the role of the Federal Government as an investment 
partner. 

• Additional Revenue and Financing Options: While our panelists noted the need 
for funding flexibility, they stated that the possibility of a shortage of revenues in 
the future presents a fundamental limitation to addressing mobility challenges in 
all modes. Panelists said that due to such things as increasing use of alternative 
fuels, revenues from the gas tax are expected to decrease in the future. To combat 
the reduction of revenues available for transportation, panelists discussed various 
options for new sources of revenue and different ways to finance transportation 
projects. These options include the following: 

• Raising additional revenues from users of the systems, such as raising the gas 

tax, raising fees on freight carriers, dedicating more revenues from taxes on alter¬ 
native fuels, and expanding the use of pricing principles. 

• Raising revenues from general teixes and dedicating a portion to transportation. 

Many local governments have passed or are considering passing such taxes, but 

this could result in local authorities bypassing traditional planning processes. 
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• Expanding alternative financing mechanisms and public/private partnerships. Al¬ 
ternative financing mechanisms, such as Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles 
(GARVEE) or State infrastructure banks (SIB), can help speed the completion of 
transportation projects and may stimulate additional investment in infrastruc¬ 
ture. However, these mechanisms can pose difficulties for transportation agencies 
in the future because they rely on future Federal revenues. Many of our panelists 
also advocated providing incentives or opportunities for private sector investment 
in transportation systems. 

Question 3. Your written testimony and AASHTO’s Bottom Line Report both re¬ 
peatedly refer to the Texas Transportation Institute’s Mobility Study. Is this the 
only authoritative study available on system performance? Given the importance of 
having a reliable measurement of system performance how can we do a better job 
of ensuring that the relevant data is available? 

Response. The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has expanded its tradi¬ 
tional measures of tracking highway operational performance-how highways accom¬ 
modate travel demand-in recent years. While still including measures of traffic den¬ 
sity and volume during peak travel times, FHWA’s 1999 Conditions and Perform¬ 
ance report^ also included measures of delay and several congestion measures devel¬ 
oped by the Texas Transportation Institute (TTI).® In its most recent report, FHWA 
has added three additional TTI measures of congestion: percent of additional travel 
time, annual hours of delay, and percent of travel under congested conditions.® 
Likewise, in its Performance Plan for Fiscal Year 2001, the Department of Trans¬ 
portation moved away from density-based measures in assessing progress toward 
the goal of reducing highway congestion. The Department replaced its goal of reduc¬ 
ing hours of delay per 1,000 vehicle miles traveled with three new performance 
goals-reducing congested travel time, peak period travel time, and traveler delay. 
The Department made this change because it believed the original measure did not 
reflect the actual performance of the highway system in places where congestion 
regularly happens (e.g., congested, urban areas). The added measures, developed by 
TTI using FHWA data, reflect changing travel conditions more comprehensively by 
focusing on the different aspects of inefficient road performance in areas where con¬ 
gestion regularly occurs.'^ The Department continues to use these measures in its 
Performance Plan for Fiscal Year 2003 and Performance Report for Fiscal Year 
2001 . 

GAO has not evaluated the congestion measures produced by TTI. However, in 
its 1999 Conditions and Performance report, FHWA called TTTs ongoing work on 
congestion “the most significant continuing study being done on congestion in the 
United States.” FHWA commended TTI for its contribution to the knowledge base 
of congestion and said that the results of TTI’s studies were useful measures of 
congestion’s trends and costs in metropolitan areas. However, FHWA also noted 
that measuring congestion is difficult and that additional research is needed to de¬ 
termine optimal measures and data collection methods. Likewise, the Department 
of Transportation noted in its latest Performance Plan and Performance Report that 
the “proportion of congested travel” figures on which TTI’s measures are based are 
computed rather than measured values, possibly resulting in an understatement of 
the level of congestion. The Department is working toward the development of an 
additional measure of traffic congestion reliability based on minute-by-minute data 
gathered through traffic monitoring systems, including those funded by the Intel¬ 
ligent Transportation Systems program. 

Question 4. GAO has done some work reviewing the methodology DOT uses in 
compiling its Conditions and Performance Report. What were your conclusions on 
the reliability of the data provided? 

Response. We reviewed the model FHWA uses to estimate investment require¬ 
ments for the nation’s highways, including the estimates FHWA presented in its 
1999 Conditions and Performance report, and found it reasonable. FHWA used the 
same model, with some modifications, to arrive at its 2002 highway investment re¬ 
quirement estimates. In June 2000, we reported that the model’s strengths included: 


^Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 1999 Status of the Na¬ 
tion’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance (Washington, DC.: U.S. De¬ 
partment of Transportation, 2000). 

®David Shrank and Tim Lomax, 2002 Urban Mobility Report (College Station, TX: Texas 
Transportation Institute, June 2002). 

^Federal Highway Administration and Federal Transit Administration, 2002 Status of the Na¬ 
tion’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance (forthcoming). 

^U.S. General Accounting Office, Department of Transportation: Status of Achieving Key Out¬ 
comes and Addressing Major Management Challenges, GAO—01-834, (Washington, DC.: June 
2001 ). 
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(1) its contribution to a comprehensive assessment of investment needs to meet re- 
sults-oriented agency goals and (2) the independent reviews that showed FHWA had 
made improvements to the model. However, we reported that the model had some 
limitations. For example, the model could not estimate the full range of uncertain¬ 
ties within which its estimates vary. In addition, FHWA used its model combined 
with other less reliable techniques to reach its estimate of highway investment re¬ 
quirements, so the total investment requirement estimates in the Conditions and 
Performance report included a combination of estimates with varying levels of rigor. 
We did not comprehensively review the data that feeds the administration’s model, 
although we had previously reported that data used in the model are subject to 
some uncertainties. 

We also compared the infrastructure investment estimates of a number of Federal 
agencies, and, in July 2001, reported that FHWA’s approach met some of the lead¬ 
ing practices GAO identified for capital investment decisionmaking including (1) 
using a benefit-cost analysis and (2) using results-oriented estimates of the amounts 
needed to maintain or improve the performance of highways. 

Since we last reviewed FHWA’s highway needs forecasting model, the Administra¬ 
tion has modified its highway and bridge models for estimating future investment 
needs. These modifications should improve the quality of the highway investment 
needs forecasts, according to an FHWA official. To improve the model used to esti¬ 
mate highway investment requirements, FHWA made technical improvements in 
four cost areas: delay, air pollution, benefit-cost analysis procedures, and traveler 
response to changes in user costs. The new bridge model’s advantages are that it 
filters out improvements that are not cost beneficial, and, compared to the prior 
model, it more accurately forecasts routine costs and bridge owners’ management 
strategies. 
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rrprPNcnialivrs fnim all surfarr and maritinii' m<Klf^ and from varicmh 
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Intra-<sta.sial, coa.s1al, ami (ireat lakes waterways; by trains <m rail on 
private right-of-way: ami by airxjlam*. The* choice of nnsle is influem’eel by 
the type, weight, and value of gesKls hewing .shl|>pe'd; available mesk's of 
transportation in the niliem; ami cost, sp«*ed, and igher .wrvks* 
requirement.s. 


Results in Oripf During the past dts'atk’. total public scs'Uir s|M’mUng (in dollars/ 

increa.st'tl forpul>lk’ roaiLsand lrun.sit. remuimxle orustanl f(»r walerwuy.s, 
and dwreased for rail. Federal i‘X|H*ndlture» for jmblU* ixeads have 
sul>stunt tally incrt'asisl sim'e the passage of TtlA-JI in ItJOS —rn>m $21.2 
Mllkin In to $2fk9 billion In 2(M)0. an lncrea.s<‘ of 2fi.8 pt‘rceni.’ Fisk-ral 
.sfH-miing f«H' ti<in.sU decreaMnl .slightly between 1991 and 19951 anel then 
im'reusiHl by 21.5 percent fnan $4.:i billion in 1999 u> $5.2 billkm in 20U0. 
Fesk-ral .spiiubng stayed constant for waterways and iks wastsl for rail 
<luringthe|H>iio4l fnan 1991 to 2000. Tin* stale unei kH-al share^ofteital 
pul>lk‘ MS'lor exiM'ndilutes stayrsl relatively constant eluring fiscal years 


'Wf ottkaMrUUieeKiJemtUuretfciUt luwt^uma Tor iiiOHUuei for 

iiutde tty lilt* ftHJml gcA'tTtiiiieiit or fttatt* iiii(i kx'al ((oveniiiienbt. Wt* ustt'd 
IJCkf ltidf]u*» IhKii liir I'.St. Ounau of tCcunuiiik' Aitalysct' NaUoiKil liH'uriM* and I'mdui'ls 
ArttMuls. 


Tlinjuglioijl Uikt n^wrt, tliv |x*rc-t>fil«(ti' tak'ufaiUoiKt art* IjtBnt vti aiitoijiits Itial Iiavt* iiot 
bent ruuiidc*d. 
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clay in i!)H2 lc> alxml 7 hours in 2(KHi in 7i) mc>titifM»litan an'as that wrrt' 
siiiclH’ci Kreiftht mobility is alTfH'ifst by Incn’aMnjt ronj{c*s<ion within 
sprcific* hc^\nly uschI csjiridors and at sprnfir bc)tllc*n«'ks that lend to 
involve intrrmcKlal ronnections, such as lamler crossings, and mad ami 
rail connectionH at m^^or M'aports and within motrofMditan areas. For 
example*, one pam'lLst sakl that railroads are* Ix'ginning to experii'nc'e 
more seven* capacity constraints in an'as whc'n* csimmuter and intercity 
pavsc>nger rail .s(*rvic(v< share tracks with freight railn>8ds. 

• Flnsuring accy-ss to transnortation for ceriain underser^-ed iioimlalions. 

including some eklc'riv. mior. and rural maiulalions that haw* resiricUsl 

mobility . F’olicies and patterns of development that em’ourage 
aul<«i«it)ll4’ dt*penderKS’ and fawjr pnniskKi of transit sennc'es with 
inflexible* n>ules ami s<-heduk*s—such as subway or bus—m^ 
disaelvantage these* gn)Uf>sby limiting th<‘ir ats^essto m’esled servievs 
aml/orjoKs. 

• Addressing the transTMMlalion system s ne*gative effects on the* 
emironmcnl andcommunitk»s . Imre'asnngtravel can le*ad tode*gradalk>n 
ofaire)ualily amt other nc>gative extemalitie^s. Pavse*nger anel freijdit 
vehicle e>missions esmtribute to air ami wati*r pollutkm, iNUlicularly in 
ceingesteel areas, ami the accs>mpanying mdse Ls also a form of pollution 

There is no one solution for the molality c'halle'nges facing the nation, and 
our expert leanelists indk'ateel that numerous approae-heve are ne'oete'd tee 
addreas these challenge'^ Freeni these disenaskens, we believe that the wide* 
range of appneae'hes discussed can he edastered into three key strate*|^es 
that may akl transportation dex'isionmake'rs at all levels of government in 
aeldre'Hsing moliilily challenge’s. The.se strategies inedude the Inllowing: 

1. Focus on th e entin* surface* and marilime tranMie>rtatk)n .system rather 
than em siM'ciric meieles or tviM 'ji of travel t o achk've desireel meJrilitv 
oul<-ome».a This stnile’gy invedves shifting the* foeruseif trans7X)ftalk»n 
age’TKdes at the fe*eleral, .state, ami kx-al lc*vel fnnn their e-unent 
e'mphasls e»n single mexk’s to e-onsieler jM'rformanee oulcctmes of all 
mcxles in adein’ssing mobility challenge's, as well as ren-ognizing 
interae'tkrns acreiss mexlc’s, lx*twe’en i>asseng<*r airel freight frafRc, ami 
he*lwe*en ptildic ami private interest.s. This strat(*gy offers preemlsi* to 
l>elter target the .•^cifie- mobility e-hallertges ide*ntirM*d aberve*. 

2. Use a full range of tools to achieve desired mobility outcomes . This 
strale>gy, which calls for asnng various loo|.s—sue-h as new cemstrueiion, 


I'agrK 
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«'«)nvrtivf’ awl prw«*nfivp mainipnawo, n’hal»ililalioT», <ifM‘rali<»n.s awl 
mana^'inont, awlpricin}}—to acl<ln's.s <-<>fnpirx nwibilily 
rhalknjjrs, ofTors prtjmisp lo bn morr rffnrlivr than planing omphasis 
on any om> bH'hniqur. For rxamplo, buiUlinft w'w infrasiriK’lurr (uin 
na-sr c-nn^'stHm in botllnnrrks hul is not always a viahln .solution ilur 
to (-oMt, land, rr|{ulator>', or atlministralivn <'oastrainl.s. Also, jierforminfi 
WMstrd mainlonawp «m rxlstin^t transiM>rtatHin sy.slnms ran improvn 
the sfipwl awl rrlialiility of pa.ss(>ng('r awl fnd^iht trawl, while 
1nslilutinf{ tolls or fens during; p<‘ak trax'nl titw's may load proftio lo 
M-hwlulo nsToalhmal trips or move froijjhl during h'-sscHinfio-stod limo-s 
or by altomato routes. 

:l Pntvide mo re options fo r finant ind mcdtilitv i mprovements and 

ron-sider atkiitional .soun-os t)f n'wnuo. This .stratof^'—whk h in\'olvos 
pn>\'i<linfl options for tarriotinfl tho finawin^t of trans)M)rtatH>n pnijocts 
to aohiovo do.simi mobility oulot)mos awl lo atldross transportation 
systi‘ms that fa<‘P tho groatost <rhall<’njji's—su^'sts tho value of 
kh’ntifiv'inK more ofaionsfor raisintt awl 4listributin}| fuwis fc»r.sinfa<'o 
and maritime transiMirtatkin. 


DiiC’k^rOlind maritime transportathm systems fa<'ilital(‘ m(4>lllty 

lhn»ugh an extensive network of InfnLstnKlun' and o|H'mlors, us well as 
thr«»U){h tht* vehk'les awl vesst^ls that permit |Kissi‘n}(i‘rs awl frt'ifihl to 
move within Ih*'systems. The .systems inelutk* million miles of publk- 
roacls, 121,1)00 miles of mHi4»r private railntail networks, and 25,000 miles of 
<-ommorelally navigable waterwa>'s. They a]s<» Iwlude over 500 mttj4*i’ 
urlmn itublie transit operators in addition to numentus private trun-sit 
oiM'rators, and nion'thanilOO ports on the eoa.sls,<in‘al Iraki's, and inland 
waterways. 

Maintaining tin* irun.s>ortation system Is eritleal to sustaining America's 
iH'onomic growl It KfHelent moldlity s>'siems are esiM^nlial fwilllalors of 
t'tsiwmik' devek>pmenl—4‘itk's eould w>l exist awl global trade could not 
(H'cur without .systems U» lran.s)Mirt |Ms>|de and gtssls. IN)T has aikipted 
impnived mo(>ility—to “shaiK' an aix'essible. affortlaldc, reliubk* 
lran.s{H)rtulkm system ku’ all iM>o|>le, giHals, un<l n'gion.s'—as one of iLs 
strategic goals. T(» achieve this goal, it has idenitfltsi several (k'slixsl 
oul<!ona>s, incluiiing (1) improving the physical csiwiition of Ihi' 
lrans|Mii1alion system, (2) rtsiucing iransiMirlation lime from ori(^n lo 
(k'stlnation, (3) Incrt^lng the itdlabillly of trip linn's, (4) iw-ivasing acv'ess 
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to traa-siMirtation sy^trinK, ant) (5) mliKing th<' vtyst of Iraiv^Kirtation 

j«*r\'k’F3v 

Tho rflalivp roks, rrsfainsihililira, anci rpvpnw soun-os of oaoh sprtor 
invoJvrd in .surfacp and maritimr tranNporlaMtm atiivilioK—im'lialin}! the 
fcnkral fiovpmmnnt, f>lhrr lo%’pl» of Rovpmnipnt, and thp privaip swfor— 
var>' a<'roK.H hukIpx For public roads, owm'rship is dixiikci an>on>; fp^ti'ral, 
stat<*, and kx’al gt>vpmnipnts—<ivpr 77 pprcpni of ihp roads arc ownp<l by 
local j^ovcmnicnts; 20 percent arc* ownp<t by the staUw, including m<x*4 of 
the Intprstaip Hij^hway System; and p^'rc'enl arc* ownnHi by the fpikral 
}to\vmnienl.“ While the feckral {{ovemmenl owns few roads, It has played 
a m^jor role in funding; ihe nations highways. For example, fn*m HtM 
lhrouf(h 2i)(H, ihe federal government invested over $:I70 billion (in 
constant 20tt] dollars) in the Interstate Highway System. 

With Ihe complet j(»n of the interstate .system in Ihe I1W(K—and <*onlinuing 
with |>a.s.sage of Ihe lntc*rm(H)al Surface* TmnsiMirlalion Kfficiency Act of 
ItKJl (ISTF’A)" and Its smx*essor legislation, TKA-21, in ItMtW—the federal 
gowmment shifted its fm-as toward pn*.ser>ing and enhamlng the rapacity 
of the .system. I’nder Ihe Federal Aid Highway F*n*gram, Ihe Feekral 
Highway Administration (FIIWA) provieles funds to slates to ('onsiruct, 
improve, and ntaintain the interstate hi^way system and other parts of the* 
It.S. n)ad network and to replace and rehabilitate bridges. TFA-21 
e.slablishcHl, among othc*r things, a mee'hani.sTii for ensuring that the lf*>'el of 
rc*deral highway program funds distributee! to the* .stales would Ik* more 
closely linkeel than before* to the highway u.ser tax receipts cn'diled to the 
Highway Acermnt of the I lighway 'IVu-st Fund. These* us«'r taxes include 
exci.se taxes on motor fu(i.s (ga.so|ine, ga.vihol, diesel, and .spcH'ial fuc*Ls) 
and tnK'k-relatcxI taxes on truc'k tires, .sale's of trucks and trailers, and the 
use* of heavy w'hirles. FIIWA dtstributes highway pn>gram funds to the 
states through annual ap|Mirtionmenlsacconling tosiat utory fctrmulas that 
considc'r a variety of factors including vehicles miks travelc'd on the 
interstate .system, motew fuel usage* by eae'h stale's highway us«»rs, anel 
other faeiors. The feekral share for pn>jeHi funding is usually Ht) pt*n*ent 
but can vary among pn>grams, niad tyT>e.s, and stale's. State* and IcM-al 
governments then "mal<*h" fe'ekral funds with furMts fnem <Mher.*eoun*es, 
such as slate or len-al n*venue*s. 


"Hu*!** iiiL-luitiMu)*(ls ill naliuiiaJ and (taflui andun iiillUao' luid bidiMi rtwrvalluii!>. 

"PL l(r2 24l)(l>cr. 18, IWUt. 
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Whil«' 1 h<‘ finjoral S<>v«‘ninienl's primar>' ri>lo has Imhti tf) provkk* caiiilal 
funilinR for Iho inh'rstale systrm and (ithrr highway projn-ts, .slato and 
liK-al j^ovommont-s pHnnitr thr bulk of the fundinfi for puhlk- roads in thr 
I Inilrtl Slatos and air rrsfainsiblr for oprralirt)} and maintaininjt all 
nonfrdrra) ntacls im'ludinf! tbr inIrrMaIr sTf'strm. Thr .sourrrs of stain 
highway rnvnnun.s inchak' asnr nhargns, .such as taxes on motor fuels and 
motor vehicles and U»ILs pna-ei'clsof borwl issuer; (bmeral Pund 
approfiriations; an<l oth(*r taxes and investment imxime. The sources of 
liK-al highway revenut's im'lude many of t la' asi'r <'harge.s ami other soutres 
umhI by stale gi»vemmenl.s as wi'll as pro|M'r1y laxt^s an<l ass<'.ss-ment.s. 

The II.S. transit system inclu<k*s a variety of muliiple-iKs-upanc’y whicle 
servk'es designwl to Iraasisut juissi'ngers on and regional nmtes. 
Capital fumling for transit <-ame fiom llw’ following sources in 2(HKI: 47 
pon’ent of the total <*ame fn>m the ftskral government, 27 iiens'nt from 
transit agencies and ollw'r mHigov<*mm<*ntal simns's, 1R percent fn>m kx-al 
gow’mmenis, and 11 pen*ent from slates. In that .same year, tlwsoun'csof 
<i]M'rating funds for Iraasnt in<‘lud(sl jMis.s<*ng<‘r fares (rifi percent of 
<i]M'raiing funds); .slate gtivemmenls (2t) i>en'enl); kical governments (22 
pen’cnl); other funds dinsily generaUsI by transit ag<’mnes ami kK-al 
gtivrmments through taxes, ach'ertLsing, an<l other soum's (17 peirent); 
and the fe<leral gov<^mment (5 perc«*nl X 

The Petleral TYansit Administration (FTA) pnwides finam-ial a.s.si.stam'e to 
stall's ami local transit ofieratiirs to devekip new transit systems ami 
improve, maintain, and n|>erate existing .systems. Ihis assistam’e incliKles 
(I) formula grants to proviiie capital and opi'taling a.s.sislanc’e to urbanizisl 
and nonurbanixisl areas ami to organiratkms that provide .spiH'ialixeil 
transit services to the elderly and iKsalded persons (2) competitive capital 
investment grants for c<m.stni<*ting new fixed gui<leway‘- systems ami 
extensions to existing omw, nuKk'miring fixed gukleway .sy.slems, and 
inve.'4ing in bnsi’s an<l bas-ndatisl fai'ililies; (rl) assistams^ for transit 
planning and n'.seart'h: ami (4)gianl.sto Im-al governments and minprofil 
organixatkais to connect low-im-ome persons ami welfari' nx-ipients to 
.jolwi ami supjMirt senm-es. Funding for fixleral lran.sif i>n)grams is g«'m*rally 
pnivifh'd on an rtilpercenL^2(>iM’ns'nl fixleral to kxal match basis. F-Vderal 


’'HiinJ KMktfway !<)'!(lMiK>U!H.‘aiid<x‘ini|)y aw^psinile h^itor way fur Itic t^duatw useuT 
lnuiii|KjrUUiuii aenlcn. 'I’tH-y iiM-tiMle nxeU raU. excluHive lams fur biors ami uttitr 
itl)4t-iMS'U(HifK'y witit'lra. smJ otlwr 
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for transit pn»if>tis nnnrs fn>m tho Hijihway Trust Kurnls hij?hway 
and transit a<x'e)unla and fnwn the tirnnraJ Fund of the* U.S. TYwisufy/* 

Thr rfsfMH'tlvc n)lcs of thr puhlir an<) private* s«rn>r and the n’vonup 
semre-ps vary for irassenjjer as e-ompamei with frrighi railroads. With rrgartl 
In passrnt^'rs, the* Rail Passpitgpr SpiAiev AH of Ilt7() crpalod Amirak to 
pn>vi<h< intrn'ity pavscrtjtor rail s<*rvi<'e iHX'auso pxLstirtjt railroads found 
such scrvicp unprofltal>|p. SIikt it.s fourating, Amtrak has rphuilt rail 
equipment and lawfitexl from si^nifie'ant puldic irtvestment in track arvi 
stations, e-spoe ially in the Norihc»a.st <-orridrr, which runs belwex'n Ho.slon, 
Mass., arai Washift^ton, D.C. The fexieral >{i>vemnient, throu^th the Federal 
Railroad Administration (FRA), has proriekxi Amtrak with hillion (in 
2(>tl0 dollars)'* for <‘af>ital an<l o|a*rBtint(expen.ses from 1971 Ihrou^ 2IK>2. 
Fexleral payments an* a si^iru'ani revenue wjurce for Amt rak's capital 
huilf$(*i,‘’ hut not iLsop4*ratjn}(budf{4't. In fi.s<'aly<’ar 2(N)I, for example, the 
semrees of Amtrak’s e-ajiital funeKng were pri>'ate .se<-tor elebt financing 
(59 penx*nl of total rewnues), the federal government (^16 pi’n-ent), and 
state and IcH-al tran-sporlatiem aftewies (.5 p(*rrenl). In that .same year, the 
semrees of furtdin^ for Amtrak's o|>eratinR bmljtet wen* pavsenS<’r fares 
(59 pen-ent of total rewnues), other busiia*ss arli\1ties and ceimmnter 
railreMuls (:t4 pen-ent), and the federal j?ovemment arul state Rovemnienls 
(7 pen-ent).** The nile of the fwleral SowmmenI In pn Aiding finanr-ial 
supp<irt to Amtrak is currently under re\iew amkl con<*ems alxmt the 
corp4»ration's financial viability and discussions ab4»ut the future direction 
of federal polit-y ttiwanl inl<*rrity rail service. 

With re^fanl to freight, the private sector owns, o|H*rBt<^, arul pnnides 
almc»st all of the finarM-ing for fn*ighl ntiln»ads. Since the I97(K, the railniad 
iTMluslry has experiemvd many <-hanges including den*gulalion and 
imlustry consolklation. ('urrently, the ferieral g<*vemmenl plays a relatiwly 
small nile in finatHing freight railnNui infrastructure by4»ffering.some 


‘Hu* (irtKVid l-'Uml iixUaiaiet tei'fipfat Uwt art* iiui raniiwknt by laM Tor u iipix-tllc (turpuMc, 
MK’ti m uIiikjM alt iiruiiie tax rec-elptB. 

'*lci iiuiiiiiuit dutlani, Ittr CoogresK pruvitieil Aiiitrak with atxMM 425 Ullkai Uuiii lltTI 
Uiniui^t 20U-2. 

'^AJHtrak's catiUal tvwnura an* UM-d tu ac-ifuin* {iru|ierty. |ilaiit. artd cquipiiieiil. 

"Ill wklitjuit. AiiiUak used a purl ton orUx rtHjHul capital ruiiiJiiigtu pay fur uprniiiiig 
rtiabst tu uv«ThiitiUiigts|iJi|iiiM‘iiL 
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rivMlit assistance to slate and t<H-al ^ivemmenls am) railmaiLs for capita) 
inipnivement-s. 

The )I.S. marilime iraas|)<»rtalM>n .‘O’siem primarily ronsist.s of waterways, 
ports, the inteiTiKHlal ismneetiorvs (e.^, inlami rail am) matlways) that 
|H‘rm1t pavM'ftfters am) cartfo to it*a<‘h marine facilttie.s, am) the vessels am) 
vehic)es that move car>to am) peofi)<> within the system. The maritime 
infrastructim' isownm) ami nfieratmiby an afUtregation of.state am) |n<'a) 
afit'm'ies am) privat e csimpanies, with some fecit'ral fumlin^ pitnicics) by thi' 
Corps of KnRim'ers, th»’ l '.S. C4>ast (iuan), am) lM)Ts Marilime 
Aiiniinistr^ioa The Corps of Knjtims’rs pn»vk)<w fumlin}} for pn>je<'Ls to 
<)e<'iK'n <»r otherwisr* improve na\i^lon channels maintain existInj? 
waterways, am) constrwi am) rehabilitate inlam) waterway infrastruciun', 
primarily l(N'ksam) <)ants. Fumiinjt for<'hannel operations ami 
mainlenan<s’ j{«’m*raJly erirmw fnmi the llartK»r Mainlenam’<'TYitsi Rum) 
sup|M)rte<] by a lax on im|M>rt.s, domestk- <'omm<M)ities, am) other lyF>Ps of 
fM)rt usage. The 4r<w1s of <k'epening fe()«>ral <-hanm’ls are sfians) ))y t )>e 
fetk'ral government ami mtnfmieral entities. The inland Waterways Trust 
Kumi, .sui)iMirtcsl by a fuel lax, fumis one-half of the inlami ami inlra-cstasia) 
<-a|>ilal investment-s. Coast < Itjan) fumling promotes (1) nadiility by 
pnniding aids to na>igation, ieelireaking servitvs, bridge adminlslration, 
and traffk' managt'ment artunties; (2) -serurity thnmgh law enfoirement 
and bonk'r cstnlro) activities: am) (tl) .safety thmtigh pmgrams for 
prevention, rei^irtse, and investigatkm. iMlT's Maritime Administration 
pn)vi<k's loan guarantees for the (s>tvslructk)n, reeonstrurtiem, or 
recom)ilk)ning (»f eligible export \'e.ssels am) for shipyard mcMk'minukm 
and impiovement. It also sulisidizesthe operating eost.s of some csimpanies 
that pro\ide maritime .servk'e.s am) provkies lechnk'al assistance' to state 
and kaal port authorities, terminal ope'rators, the private maritime 
indaslry, anel othc'rsem a variety of topk s (e.g, port, intermealal, and 
advanced c'argo hamlling tes^hmilogies; emrironmenlal ceanpliance; ami 
planning, manage'mc'nl, anel eipe'ralicmsofiMirts). 
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Trends in Public 
Expenditures for 
Surface and Maiiliine 
Transportation Vary by 
Mode 


Public Sector Elxi^enditures siirndin^ On 1999 tlollars) has ft>r pultlU- r«>a<fc» aiwl 

lran.sU iH'twiH'n n.si'ul yputs 19!ll and 199U, (till .slayin! constant Tor 
watenvays and 4k'<‘n‘a.*H'<l Tor rail, as shown in fl}>un' 1. 


Figur9 1: Total Pubik Sactor Expandituraa for Surfaca and Marftkna Tranaportatkm 
by Mode. Racal Years 
lao BMbontoiiseeaoavi 
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Source U S Deparimeni of Itaneportalion. Bureau of Traneportation Stalisnce <2002). Gkwemmenl 
Transportaaon Financtiai Btatlellcs (PrelHnrwry Data). WasfMngeon. D C 
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T<i<al publk* S€M!U>r .sp«’mJin^ for imblir nwidH irK*rrasr<l by 1H.4 p«’if^nt 
bctwfH'n fisc-ai yearH lilbl and MUKJ,** from SHO.b billion to $br>.5 billion (in 
liKKi dollars ).*“ (>f llwxsf' totals, Ihf* mlativr .sharr.s contribulnl by tbr 
ffslrral go^Tmmrnt anti by Mato and local jjtAt'mnioni.s romainnl constant 
Fr«>m liKJl to ISItMt, as shown in H^uro 2. Ctintributions fn>m .state and local 
]{ov'i'fTiniont.s' own funds—that is, intk'pomlont of fotloral grants to slalt' 
and kaal govomnionts—won' approximately 75 ponx'nt, with the ft'doral 
govi'mmont ctmtributlng the remaining 25 pen*enl.** 


‘ As uf May 2(HKj, Mtale aiid lucal giAtYiuiii^nl t^pemlMutvs Mtfn* iiu( availalik* Twr flat-al 
ynirs aDt^ llfiNI. Tlirn'rurf, tutaJ public acetut i-xpriidUurvs an* unty rt'purtist tlintui^i Hacal 
y«ar 1IWI>. Ftsleral t'XpisKilurc cJaUi an* avaibibte for tW-al )w 2U0I>. but only 
a|i(itx]prialkMie( data arv availabtc fur ITacal years 2001 aitd 2(KX2. 

'^iruuitfloul tills rrfMTt (tit* [tmvnlafte calculaliuiis are Ikm-cI on aiiiuuiibi liiat liave not 
betst niuiiiltHi. 

'^laU* and lo<’al guvmuiictits' lii){liway i'X[HSidilun‘s reported by Itie Bureau of 
'riaiMportaCkJci tttalisUrs are lower Uiaii tliow rr^HjrltHj in the hltWAs llt|$iway 

titalMIcs, because data fnaii llw hVIWA iiK'lude outlays for activities—sucti as law 
cnfurcMiMil and putrobaiMl pufecingorsIn'etBurid tilidiwifQ/s—not ira'ludnl in Uw Ikirtwi 
of Traictpuilatiori StalMk-s' data. 
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clay in i!)H2 lc> alxml 7 hours in 2(KHi in 7i) mc>titifM»litan an'as that wrrt' 
siiiclH’ci Kreiftht mobility is alTfH'ifst by Incn’aMnjt ronj{c*s<ion within 
sprcific* hc^\nly uschI csjiridors and at sprnfir bc)tllc*n«'ks that lend to 
involve intrrmcKlal ronnections, such as lamler crossings, and mad ami 
rail connectionH at m^^or M'aports and within motrofMditan areas. For 
example*, one pam'lLst sakl that railroads are* Ix'ginning to experii'nc'e 
more seven* capacity constraints in an'as whc'n* csimmuter and intercity 
pavsc>nger rail .s(*rvic(v< share tracks with freight railn>8ds. 

• Flnsuring accy-ss to transnortation for ceriain underser^-ed iioimlalions. 

including some eklc'riv. mior. and rural maiulalions that haw* resiricUsl 

mobility . F’olicies and patterns of development that em’ourage 
aul<«i«it)ll4’ dt*penderKS’ and fawjr pnniskKi of transit sennc'es with 
inflexible* n>ules ami s<-heduk*s—such as subway or bus—m^ 
disaelvantage these* gn)Uf>sby limiting th<‘ir ats^essto m’esled servievs 
aml/orjoKs. 

• Addressing the transTMMlalion system s ne*gative effects on the* 
emironmcnl andcommunitk»s . Imre'asnngtravel can le*ad tode*gradalk>n 
ofaire)ualily amt other nc>gative extemalitie^s. Pavse*nger anel freijdit 
vehicle e>missions esmtribute to air ami wati*r pollutkm, iNUlicularly in 
ceingesteel areas, ami the accs>mpanying mdse Ls also a form of pollution 

There is no one solution for the molality c'halle'nges facing the nation, and 
our expert leanelists indk'ateel that numerous approae-heve are ne'oete'd tee 
addreas these challenge'^ Freeni these disenaskens, we believe that the wide* 
range of appneae'hes discussed can he edastered into three key strate*|^es 
that may akl transportation dex'isionmake'rs at all levels of government in 
aeldre'Hsing moliilily challenge’s. The.se strategies inedude the Inllowing: 

1. Focus on th e entin* surface* and marilime tranMie>rtatk)n .system rather 
than em siM'ciric meieles or tviM 'ji of travel t o achk've desireel meJrilitv 
oul<-ome».a This stnile’gy invedves shifting the* foeruseif trans 7 X)ftalk»n 
age’TKdes at the fe*eleral, .state, ami kx-al lc*vel fnnn their e-unent 
e'mphasls e»n single mexk’s to e-onsieler jM'rformanee oulcctmes of all 
mcxles in adein’ssing mobility challenge's, as well as ren-ognizing 
interae'tkrns acreiss mexlc’s, lx*twe’en i>asseng<*r airel freight frafRc, ami 
he*lwe*en ptildic ami private interest.s. This strat(*gy offers preemlsi* to 
l>elter target the .•^cifie- mobility e-hallertges ide*ntirM*d aberve*. 

2. Use a full range of tools to achieve desired mobility outcomes . This 
strale>gy, which calls for asnng various loo|.s—sue-h as new cemstrueiion, 


I'agrK 
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Figure 2: Federal Governmertt artd State and Local Government Sharea of 
Expertdtturet on Pubitc Roade (In mllllone of 1999 dollara) 

1991 1999 




I I siiuvMtotMMiyvtwniTHxii itrieoa) 


Souroa U.S Oaoertmantof Tranaporlelion. Buf«au c# Trensportitian Stabshcs (2008) GovsrnmanI 
Trani()orlMan Finanoal Statislm (PrelHnnaiy 04la|. Waahinglon. D C 


Thp iwn*aM>ji in Uiial pnl>lk‘ jqM*ndin|{ for roads n'flrK-l n^cirral 
im)SrammatH‘ j^M’miinji inerrasps rrsullin^ from ISTKA in liW2 an<l TEA-21 
in llKtti, as well as inereast’s in kkal .sfale ami toeal In partk-nlar, 

sirw'p thepassafie of TEA-2i, the federal (kwemment’s conlrihulion to total 
pubik* expen<litures on nwtls inerease<l by 2fi.H pen'ent (in I1F.J!) dollars) 
fn»m $21.2 billion in fiscal year liikH to $2ri.(l billion In fiM-al year 2(N)(I, the 
latest year for which ftHleral expenrtilure data are availalile. Althoufth data 
on ftsleral exp4'mliture.s are not currently availabk* for fi-scal years after 
2(K)0, feileral appn^rriafions for fist'al years 2IH)| ami 2(N)2 reachtsl $:i2.1 
billkm and bilimn, resprsiively.'* Federal fundinj? Increasi's in thos<* 
years largely nvsulted from a<iiiistment.s nsiuired by the Revenue Ali((nrd 


-'AiiprofiTkilkNiit arc iiut <lim.-1l> t uniparatifF b> okpMMlUures. A 4 >[«u(irialHHi!i pruvtde (Jte 
aultHN'ily to iiuike ubligMliurm, Mliich eveiiliielly luni Inlu cxiwiidaum. Ilowevvr, Uwoe 
(■x(HSKtUuresi iitijtht chH be iiutde In die mmih* Itiiciil year ct (lie upproprialluio. 
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(tucifif't Aulhinily (RARA)pitm.HM>n.s in TKA-21."* Since TKA-21, Ihe fnhTal 
){o\vmment hasshiftiNl its ftn'us towani pn'NPrv'inf{ ami enhanrinjilhc 
caiHU'ily of ptil>lj<' nm^ls, while .state ami IrH-al ^>vemnient expenditures 
hav(' hei'n f(M-u.se<l on maintaininit and o(ieralin)t public n»ads. App4'miix I 
i'ontains athHiional information on Ihe levels of capital invesiment ami 
mainlenancx* s-penjling by the pirfdic .sector. 

Total pubik' .spemtin^ for traasil increa.sed by M.Speri'ent between fLscal 
y<>ar?t llMil and lltiNt lojust over t2!t billion (in l!M)!t <k»llari). This mainly 
rellecLs increa.ses in state ami Imal expemHtures, as hnleral expen4ti1ures 
foriran.sit actually <kH*n'a.siHl .slijthtly over this p«*ricMl to $4-{ billion in l!RW. 
In fiscal year 2<)IK), however, fwleral sf)emlin|{on traasit incTca-sed by 21.5 
peaent from $4.2 billicm to $-5.2 billion (in lb!K) dollars). Al1h4»uf(h federal 
«Uta on exTM’nditun’s an' m)t currently available for fi.sc-al years after 2<K)H, 
appni(>riatioas for fi.M'al years 2(N)I ami 2(M)2 reachisl Itl2 billion ami $fi.K 
bilikm, respectively. State ami knal expemlitun-si, imk’i>emk'nl of fmleral 
){rants, imTeaMsI t*» over $24 bilikm in IPPtt, ac<'ountin]( for cjver HTi pr’rts’nt 
of lolal pubik' sector exiM'nditums for traasit, a share that has im-rrascsl 
scmiewhat .sim'e ItKtl, as shown in figure 2. 


''I iKlcrttif KABApnM'bkjn.lheauiiiLuiJspecKjiiirttnvkUial are Kuarailcs^ fur muia fnlenil 
lii|{ltway prtjitniiiia ate lu be ac^jualnl upManl ur tluwiiwiinJ liuriiig ewii nat aJ ymr If Uie 
tveeipl tewla ill itieHi^iway Ats-uuitt ofllte ItiKtiMuy Ttusl PujmI iiimtUH'urckcreaae ftuiii 
Umw [irujei-tcsl In TCA-21. 
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Figure 3: Federal Governmerrt artd State and Local Government Sharea of 
EKpendliturea on Public Tranalt ^In millions of 1999 dollars) 

1991_ 1999_ 




CD FMtrai gevtmntM (»4B36» 

Stareinaiooiigcnstnnwiiit20.46i| 


Ootsmtem |S4.2S5| 

Q SiaM ana tacaJ 93vain)nani <S24 762) 


Souroe: U.5 Deparltnant of Transporlalion. Bureau of Tranaportatiun Stalislka <2M2|. Gouemmanl 
Tramporlatan FrancMi Statislics (PrelHrinaiy Data) WnNnglcn, O.C. 


Pul>ll<' MH.-tor s|>(‘niUn){ <in )H>it.s ami waler^'ays has n'lnaimnl iK'twtH'ti $7.2 
and $7.U liiilkm (in <lollars), bHwt'pti nscul years 11X11 and IIXX). This 
s|K'ndin^ (udtt'm reflt'cls fairly steady levels of federal s{ienclint* l>y iIh- 
Coi^is of Kn^ru'ers, thi' C«uLst Guanl, and the Maritime Administratiim for 
wat('r lrans{)<Klaiion expemlitun's. KxiH'nditun's by the Curiis of 
ICniCirH'ers and the Coast Guard comprise the bulk of fink'ial s]M'mling for 
water lrans|Hirtalion, and Itave nmuiimHi at alN>ut $1.5 billion ami $2 billion 
{in liW9ikdlais)iM’ryear, res|MH.-<ively. Slate ami loc-al exiH'ndilurt's, 
however, ini'n*ase<l by 27.7 j)eixx*nl, fn>m $2.4 bllliim in Hseal year IIWI to 
$:i.l billion in fi.s('alyeur ItKX), ami aeeounletl forulNmt 41 percent of Urtal 
pul>lic watiT lran.s)N)rtulion ex(M'mliture.s in fiscal year IIKX), havin|{ jptiwn 
from about jM'ixvnt of tlx* total in fiscal year ItFJl, as shown in fii'uix' 4. 
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F«dar<l sowMTifrwnt |S4,733I | | F«l«ral 9 M*ninMn:<S^iG&) 

SUWMloMlQovwnmanB iS8.M1l BUMand UM 90 v«rfin«MB ;t3.117> 


9ou(C« U S 04(Mirtm»nt ol Itansportallon. EkKMu ot T^ansportatton StatKItcs (2002) Oovemmsm 
Tlansfxirlainn Financial StaMIkcs (PralHnnary Data). WaaMngton. O.C 

The public secU>r s rok* in the funding of freight railroads b limiiiHi slnc«* 
the prix'ate .•sector owas. o]x‘rales, and provides almost ail of the HnarK-in^ 
for l^nMRht railroads. In addition, sim e public sector expenditures for 
commuter rail and subways are cortsidenHl public transit expemlit ures, 
public expi’rHiitures di8cuf*<sl here for passi'njk’r rail are limitH to fumting 
for Amtrak. Federal su}i(H»rt for Amtrak has fliH tuateit somewhat 
throughout the lUlMls, but has drop|Ms{ off sulistantially in rt'ctmt years, 
with lis<‘al years ;l(lt)l ami 2W)2 approfiriations of $520 ami million, 
respetiively. SufTK ient <lata an' m>t <-urn'ntly available to clmracteriz*' 
tn’nds in state and lo<-al governments' sfM'nding for intercity pass«’ng»'r 
rail.® 


’^lowfvvr. Aiulntk tlial mUiIvb «UI('cKilritiuU*4££t iiiUlkiii to Aiiitrtik mutiattuiit 

iri(hi!i(nK-lun' in 20UU. 
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Priv'at6 Sector Expenditures pnvatr Mrlor plays an Importanl r«>}«* in fhe pn)visi4m of 

lrawip«>i1alion»pr\ir<win rarh nuMk*. Forrxampip, while thr private si'etor 
4kH*H not invest heavily in pnivkling niadH, il purehase.s and operates most 
of the vehieles for us(' on pubik'ly prcnickxl roads. For fn'ighi rail, the 
pti\'ale .sector owns anil opi'rales moj4 of the tm’k.s &s well a.s the fraif^t 
traias that run on the trark.s. In the maritime .siH'lor, many ports on the 
inland waterways are prirately owneil, as are frei}{ht vessels ami towboats. 
Data on private .seirUtrexpimditunw on a national level an' limited. 
However, available data .show that private expemlitun’s for traasportatio'n 
on roads, rail, and waterways rosi^ IhmuKhout the litiMK Ai'i'onlin^ to the 
U.S. Ihm'auof KisirMimie Analy-sU' Smvey of Current Rusim'ss* 
imtixiiluals and busiru'-vses spimt aliout billion in 21)01) for the purchase 
of new <-ars, l>u.sj>s, trueks, and <)ther motor vehicles, a r>7-penent im-reasi* 
rn>m 100:1 levels (in 2000 dollars). In addition to the pun'hase of vehicles, 
the priv'ate .sector also im’ests in and operates loll mails and iaru^ 
however, data on the-se inv<>s1ments are not currently available on a 
national lew*!. Acconlinft to the Survey of ('mrent llu.sirK’Ss, fri'isht 
railriuiils ami other bu.sine.sses spent iwer $11 billion for railroail 
infrastrwtun' and rail cars in 2000, a Othpercent im'reas** from 1001 (in 
2(K)0 dollarsX In aiklilion, private sector investment on shi|>s ami boats 
more than doubled lM*twe<'n 1001 and 20(H), to about $:1.7 billiim (in 2(H)0 
ilollars). However, private inve.s)menl in waterways also im’ludiw port 
facilities for loaiting ami unkuwlin); .ships and for wan'hoasingttocHls. Data 
on thi^' inve.stnient.s ait* also currently m»t availalde im a national level. 


Passenger and FVeight 
Travel Are Expected to 
Increase on All Modes 


Fisleral pn>Jecfion.s show passt'nt’i'r utHl freitthl (ravel im'n'asint; over the 
m*x( lOyearsonall nuslcs.^'ilue to population gmwth, iiun'a.slng 
uffluenct', iH-ommiic t’mwth. and othiT facUtrs. PusM'nger vehk'le travel on 
public mails IsexjHi-ied to grow by 24.7 pen-eni fn>in 2000 to 2010. 
Pa!««engt‘r travel on transit .systents Ls ex|K*(ie<l to ini'rea.si' by 17.2 penvnl 
over the .same |H’ritNL Intercity )>a.ssenger rail riik'rship Is exiH'ileil to 


^i)HUi wen’cuHipiksI thKii iMURfurUtesurvey n*lni!Hnl iM’Iwnsi UtlU wmI 20111 (tabtesB-l, 
ii4>, S.ti. )ii«l Silt) and were aitjusted fcir UitlaUun iteiiiinue iitdexes rniiii L'.2». 
UiNnuj uT Bi-oiKiiiiii' AiwlyaiB' Naliuiial IjM'imie aitd l*nKJuiiH Aetxiuiils fitr iiidh'ittual 
e\(>tsKlilure*i on new vetiiekts or busiiMW expeiidiliinv u(i inuit^wrlaUuii n|ui|jtiietiL Ttie 
survey daUi do iiU itH'ludi* oventU (irtvule itivesUiieiit bi InuisU sysaciiis. 

''*Uie pn^imlkMis iwed in IhbrrfKirl wen* developed liy Ute iMJTiiiiidid adiiibibtnsIksiK. the 
I'orps of ICii^ieifs. and AinUak. We dkl noi veiiTy tJs’ data t»ed ki making pnu«'tkiiia and 
we do itu( endorse (tie prujei'liuiat as areurale. 
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incr»'j*j»p by 2fippnvnt from 2<Mlt U>2bl0. Finally, pn^liminary ostimalos by 
|M)T also indirato that tons of frrijtht movnl on all surfacv' ami maritime 
mmlfs—tnirlc, rail, and waliT—an’ oxporlml to tnrrrasp by about 4‘l 
pfirml from l1*!*Hlhroufih2bH), with tbn lai^c^ incn'asr^xprcUnl lobe In 
Inns movfd by tna-k. 

Ilowevor, several factors in the forecast melhodolof{ies limit their aliility to 
<'a|>tun' th(' efTetis of chanties in travel levels on the surfaci' and maritime 
traaspittlalion systems as a whole (sei' a|>|>. II for mor«' information ab«)ut 
the traxi'l fore<*ast niethiHiol<»tii<‘sX For example, a key assumption 
umk^lyinti most of the national travel projections we otdairHsI is that 
i'afwunty will iiHTease as levels of travel inc'rrase; that is, tlw' projetiions 
are not limitml by |Missible future c-orrstraints <jn <'apa<-ily suc-h as 
im'n'asinticon^'stion. (>n the other hami, ifcapaiclly<k>esrKit irH'n'ast', 
futun^ travel levels may be lower than pr»)je<'ted.* In a<ldlli(m, diffen*m‘«’s 
in travel measunmients hlmleriHrect <‘omparisoas belwwn m«ak'-s ami 
typi's of travel. For example, inlenily hl}{hway travel is m>t differentiated 
from Uwal trawl in FHWA’s pn>|etiions tif travel on public roads, so 
pni!je<-tioas of intercity hitihway travel canm*t be directly comftared to 
intemty i>assenjier travel pn)j«*rtHjns for <*lher nmdes, such as rail. For 
freight travel, FH WA pnalui’es pr»>i«>ctiotvi of future lonna>i«' shtppml f>n 
eac-h mcKle; however, tonna^je is only tine measun’ of freight travel ami 
(ha's mit capture important a*^'cls of fwif^il mohilily, such as the 
dlstam-es over which freight moves or the value of the freight h<’ingmove<l 


lYavel on Public Roads Is 
Projected to Grow Kairly 
Steadily 


As shown in tlgun* 5, vehic-le miles travelml frir pas.senger vehicb*s im 
pubik' roails are pnijm-tmi to grow fairly .steadily ihrouf^ 2tll0, by 2‘1.7 
pen’enl over the Ht-year peri<sl fnan 2tMMI through with an average 
anntui im'n'aseitf 2.2 percent. This is similar to the actual average annual 
rale of growth from l!Wl to 2<)IH1, whk-h was 2.5 p^'irent. At the projectisl 
rale of growth, vehicle miles travele<l would reach ^12 trillion hy 2(1I(K The 


'*(Xlifr fai-tors atK> iiiltueiK'*' (ravvt but wtn* twl adwayH iixiudeit iti (irtym'CkjiiK. Fttr 
fXMiipIf. Kivwtti In iiiUcsdrK'Mi uii pubik-R>iid!t fat hinunx-tsl by ttliintt ki puputaIkKi to tnot 
pmMitmtsttfgklfcitial wax Uanail rkJmtiip fat idT«s-t*Hj by k*W‘liiurtiiuiii|mitjuti. wkJ fiviKla 
mvt*t fat atTis'ttHJ by (ts-iitutki^t-at kHiuviitiurw (tial kupmivt* Iranapurtaliuii trlfk-kcciry, but 
Uir Uiflufix-r iif Itimt* fax-btrs fat nut Utkrii iiilu w-i-uuia In siictUkiiL bivratiimait in 
uddUkiCiat tnuiafiortaliuii t-apaciiy mn atiiiiufaiti' t-xjrntiifHNKJkia im-rvusKi in tra^-rl iksiuuid. 
l'4j(iM>«|ucnlty, Ittew* iialiiHuit (ntS'H (amtts-lluiix imssI Iu be utted canerutty kt isalualiiiK Ik>w 
caiHH'ily liupRAttiMsiLi ur uUhy c-luuiai'a in unc ntiMlf uf Uajatpurtaliun iiiigla a/Tci-t travel 
atTiiaa uCticr iiiiMira and Uw tranapurtalkai ayatt'iii aa a wtaik*. 
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2(>-yrar annual ^owth ral<' ronM-a.sLs pnalia'cH by iniHvIdual .stati^i ranf;<’c] 
from a low of pprc-onl for Maim* lo a high of 'M*! i>rn’pnl ftjr lllah.* 
(Spp Hfip. II for mon* ilt'tailcMl infoimalion on atatr fomuM-s.) 


Figure 5: Historical and Pro^actad Vablcla Milaa Itavalad tor Passartgar Vahkeiat on 
Public Roads, 1991>2010 

9 ,aQa VMKM MM in Moni 

Adual PielMtM » 



UumlsewSB eutM20t0s94S 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


"■ M QtMtrqot vottebs 

Auumoblos 
•••••• Ltg^truels 

— Bum* 

Note Automob4ee riclude al p aooe nget cars plus mototeyctss. UgM Irudis are denned as offm 2- 
axle 4-tSe veNclee {eueh as vara, pteto^ kuefcs. and sport uMlIy vehicles) Buses mduds commercial 
buses, school buses, and buses owned by tederal. stale, or loeai governments. 

Source. Federal Highway Admirresaiiort 

In arkHlirrn In |ia>M‘ngi*r vt*hk‘U*», irui-kK i-anylng fn‘ight i iintributPlii tin* 
overall levels of travel on pulilk- mauls. Vehk le mlle^iraveUsI by freljdH 
IriM-ks are also pn»j(*i1eil to Inc-reaM* by 2010, but such Irafrir- makes up a 
relaliViOy small sliart* of total vehicle nilk*iv iraveletL Atx-ontlng to fi)nH-a.st.s 


-^PIIWA (euv'Idfd iiv willi rumasUi for lutal iiMsiMSittr'r autd rri'lghl) vHik'le iiiiJtvi Iravvled 
Ihuii iiidivkluatl sUUter. tlie Dbuict ufC'irluiiibia, tuiUI*utTh>Rk'«>{Btw a|j|>. llVTIuwepruJivt 
riMiirt* Iratvvl UinHJ|d> 'JiHO rallitr lliaii IhixKigh :iU10. 
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by KHWA, fm^hi tnx’k whirlo mil<‘s an’ rxp«H*tMl Ici Rn>w by prn'ont 
from 2(KHMc) 2()|0, but will mnslituir Icsci than Htpoirrm of total vrhk’io 
mill’s iravrIiMi nattonwalo in 2010. Hc»wpvf*r, within crhain c'orriilors, 
trucks may aivount for a mon’ .suixstantial portion of total trafnr. Tho 
pmjwtcd avi’ragf’annual jjniwlh rate for truck travel Ls2.5tprrri’nt f4>r20()lt 
to 2010, rompami to an actual avrrajte annual ^owth rate of 2.0 percent 
fnmi ItKJl to 20tK). We liLscruss freiftht travel in more detail later in this 
rep<irl, after the dis<'Ussion ofpassenf^’r travel. 


IVailSil TYavpl Is Proj6Ct6d Fortransit, FTA projects that the jjniwlh in pa.ssenj?er miles traveler! 
to IncrCdSO between 20(H) and 2010 will avera^ I.Open-ent annually, for a total i{n>wth 

of 17.2 pem’nt. Actual growth from liH)| thnmf{h2(MH)avera}{ed2.1 percent 
annually. (S^’e Hg. fx) At the pn>)ecte<l {tnmih rate, annual pasw’nger miles 
Iravi’led on the nation's transit systems would la’ ^pmximately 52.0billion 
by 2010. The trarxsit ri>reca<4 is a national weifihteil axi’rafte and ihe 
imiividual fore<*a.sts upon which it is bast'd vary widely by metropolitan 
area. For example, tran.sil ronH*asts for .speciltc urtianimi areas ranjie from 
a -0.0.5 percent averafte annual dec’rease in l^iladelphia to a :l.5t> percent 
averaf{e annual ini'n’ase in San Die^o. 


Figure 6; Hletorleal and Proiactad Paaaangar Mllaa fravatad or) Tlanalt. 1991-2010 
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Note lypM ollrarart inducted in Ifmigiraara aulonwtadgudeMtyfguidMl lu>iraubcnatedv«hKte|. 
oabte car oomrruter rat damand mfiatua (vahicle oftenting «i rasporiM to cals tram pauargara^, 
tanytocat. hamry rail, aidinad plarw (vahaUa oparahnig ifi and doarn atopa on rad via a cabla 
maehanrsm) light rad, bua, monorad pidilc trolay, andvanpool 

Soureei'For 199I>3000 Maternal TransitDatebaaa Ior2001*2010 OAO'scalcidaliorBiMMdontha 
Fadaral Transd AdmrtBaations anruat gmrth rate projaclcvi 


Intercity PassengerTYavcl Is Anilrakpnrjprl fuluriMncTrasf’sinintwilypa.sspTijjfr 

Projected to Incrense Although aulomohik'stiominalomton’ity Iravfl, PHWA'Kprt>i(H'iion.s 

of vrhirk niilo.s travrlrd do not .si'paratoly rrport long-tH-stanco travH in 
ram on pid>lk' nmds. Aflor aulomoHles, airplanes anti intrrnty huM'.s an* 
lht» m*xl most listtl rntxlos ami inlenHly jtassrngor rail Is Ihr Irasl us«L” 
However, we (to noi report on air travel sim-e it U outside the scxipe of this 
report, or on bus travel, beeauM* while KlIWA projwted increases in th<' 
nundx'rof mihts traveled by all typ(*s of buses, we were unabk' to obtain 
s|MH*ific projeetiorts of intercity ridershiii on bases. For intenily pas.senger 
rail, Amtrak pnslk ts acunmUlive increase in total rkk'rship of 25.1) percent 
fnini 2:ir> milikm pasm^ngers in 2(K)| to 2S).6 million pasMmgers in 2010, a 
contrast with thi' n*lalively llat ridershi|) of recent yeai>i, which has 
remained b<’tw(H’n 20 and 2:1 million passi»ngers per year (see ajip. 11 for 
further (kHaiks about Amtrak's pni.k'HionsX^ 


I-'lactors Kxpcctcd to Affect 
t\iture Passenger TYavel 
Include Population Growth, 
Increasing Affluence, and 
Improved Communications 


Ac(s)rding to KHWA, l-TA, ami many of our pamdists, a number of faclors 
an' likely to influ<>m'e not only the amount of travel that will ori'ur in the 
futun', but also the mo(k's travelers choost'. h'irst, the U.S. ('en.sus Ikireau 
pn'dictsthat the eountry'sfMipuIation will reach almost :l00millionhy 2010, 
which will n*sull in mon* travek'rsonall imKles. This fsipulalion gn>wth, 
and th(’ arras in which it is<*xp«*ted to (d’cur, couki have a variety of 
effects 4»n ni<Mle choices. In i>ar1icular, the jHpul^ion gn>wth that Is 
exiHsied in subtirlmn areas oiuld k*ad to a larger im'n'ase in travel by 
prixTiIe v<*hk*les than by transit l)ecause suhuritan an'as g»’nerally have 
lower |M»f)ulalion densities than inner cities, and also have mon' dis^M’rsi^d 


'^Iti 2(MKI. Um* faiXMtl year fur wtik ti eompianiljle itniUi an* m'ailablr. duiiit^ii' ulriiciew i turinl 
ulHHjt 657 milUui iitbfrcUy busier carrimt abciul 35(l iiiiUiuii piMH-iiaftx aiid 

Amlnik carrinl abuul miltlun puMa'iigere. 

^^Ttie iialiutml Amlnik rkivn)ii|> sUUtellcs, iiuwtfVH; iitaak wtiie rvgkxuil IreiMki. I'oiiitjliicsl 
riik'ndt4' ki Die NoriJttwit i-utrkJur auid uti lltt^ Wfttit ('uant liaa gruwii by abuul 2 iidUkiri 
p BM i w sia c ^ Bincf lUlM, wtiilerkk’nlilpon llie nsl uTUici bilt'rc'My pteoeriKiT railsyatciii luu 
)t«*fM*ralty dts’muecL 
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travel }MUt('rns makinj; them hartSer to serve thn»U}{h eonventional pul)lt<' 
transit. Rural areas are also expetlwl to exp«>rienc-e high rates of 
population ^owth arul persons li\in}i then', like suhurlun resiilent.s, an* 
m<»rp n'liant on private vehieles aral are TKit easily senvcl by eonvt'ntlonal 
publk* Irarvsif. \STiile these <k'mt>f?raphie irentts temi to tle<‘rease trarksnt s 
shan' of ti>tal passt'nger travel as rom|ianHi to travel by private vehiele, the 
ovt'rall ftnnvlh in (xipulation is expected to result in alnsolute inm'ases in 
the level of travel on transit systems as well as by private vehiele. Another 
important factor that nmbi afhn't nuxle ehoi<*i' is that the population ajtt'd 
85 aral over will imreasc' :h) percent by 2010, ac<'onlin8 to data fn»ni the 
Census Bureau. The ajtinjt of the population mijtht imTease the market for 
d4’marMl-n'.s7M)nsive transit servk't's^ and improvixi rtMMi safety fealure.s, 
su«‘h as enhan<H’<l signaf{«'. 

Se<x>Twl, IK)T offi<*ialsan<l <mri>anelistsbelH'ved that Ih*' irK’n’asinj? 
affluence* of the (l.S. iK»pulatinn wemUl play a key nde in future travel, both 
in overall levels and in the nuxles travelers chraxsi'. They noterl that, as 
iiK'ome rises, iMHijile tend to take nn»n’ an«l lonjter trips, private vehiele 
ownership tends to inc-n'ase, arxl public Iraasnt us<‘ }?en<’rally dwreasr's. 
ThinI, (simmunk'ation techrado^ couki affiH-t local and inten'ily travel, 
but the dinniion aral extent of the effect is um-ertain. For example, 
tele<'ommuling artd \ide<jc<inferprM’in8 are becsmiinR more common, but 
are not expectr'd to significantly rrplac*e face-to-face nwelin^s unless the 
te<'hnolog>' improves s-uhslantially. Mnally, changes in the price (or 
perceiverl price), condition, and reliability of one modal chores' as 
e'ompared to another are also likely to affect levels of travel an<l morb' 
choicea For example, chanties in the petroleum market that affect fuel 
piicrw, or chanjjes in jjovernment policy that affect the <x»st of rhivinjt or 
Irarvsit pnce.s could n'sull in shills lietweim (M'r.sonal vehicles and traasil; 
however, it is diffie-ult to prr'dict the extent to whir h these e hanrtes vvoukl 
<H'(*ur. Also, if road esrn^estion imTeases, there csrukl be ashifl to transit or 
a4kHTc*ase in overall travel. .See apperrdix HI foramon* delaiksl <li.scussion 
of these factors. 


'Ai'cinJiiiK to litv AiiHSk’aft I'ultlic Triui!trKMialk)ii Aasucialkja ik-iiuti>l nspuicw* niudnt 
art- pwcNSijtt-r nu«. vaict. ur buses wlUi fewit ituui 2S M-'tils ki nspuiw- lo cslb 

hunt (uuuR-iijtent ur Itieir agisds tu tlie tnuciU ufjenilur, wtiu tlwci ctbpalcttrs a ^-elik'le to 
pk‘k up llie (utiitH-iixm anil lniri!((Hirt Umsii Iu itielr Ut-MUiiiUkHi!i. 
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niie Amount of FVcight Trucks mmv fhc ni^t>rity of fn’ight tonna^tc ancl an' cxp<'d«l to rontinuc 

Mov 6(1 1$ Kx|)€H!*l6(i to movinjilhcbulkoffn'iRhl intolh<' futun*. FHWA'spreliminary f<ir<H'jisls'*of 

increase to 19.3 Billion Tons •u.<l rmsht .,»,nasr ».-r.is.s all .surfa.,- an,i maritina- 

. modespni>(rrt tiuil lUal fn'iftht nxwed will imwasp 4-1 perront, frT>m Irift 

Dy —UlU hillion tons in IIJIW lo Hi.:! billion tons in A<'<*orclinjf to the fonx-asts, 

by 2UI0, I4.H billion tons are pn>ie<ie<l to mm-e by triK'k, a 47.t)-p<'rc'rnt 
inen’-ase; hillion Ions by rail, a :II.H-p4'n‘rnt im*rpas('; ami !/> billion Ions 
by water, a 2ti.<i-ppn‘pnt iniTease, as shown in fifiun* 7.** TYueks an* 
expeelml to n*main the ciominanl moile, in tenns of t<mnat{«', iKH-auso 
pnHluetion of the eomnvKlitH’s that t>pi<-ally m«»vp by truck, swh as 


manufai'tunHl ^rmIs, LsexTHH-tiMl to }{n>w faster than the main ctirnnKnlitH's 
moveil by rail or on water, such as coal ami j^rain. 


*NuiiitTuuspr({iH'tkiii(iur(K'if(tit (ntvH tuivf bmi prudui'nl Tur pMilii'ulat iiiuUn, 
('urTkkm, or cuiiiniudllira. hW raiauiipk*. tlx* 4.Vjr{M of tim pruduemt pix^climu 

for (uiisiiiuvitiitoii Itie iiiUuid waUyw)i>'a, wliitflhel^iM vlrfirTtra TWtr aiu! 
yVuNjtpcrrto/iW Sfudg i-ortcaiiiitpn^'s'tkiciauf tnidt*(ialU'mvtK*twwnltit‘ l iiitMj SUiU->iMi(l 
Uilki Aiiierii-a. Fur Ukb report, we retied on ptti^sTkiris produced b>’ FlIWA, tiec-iWM’ ltit«<e 
ure Uie cicil)' prujertioiia Uwl preclk-l iiaUuiud fieiatil (ra^td uci all iiicxlm. 

^'Suiiie frei^it iiuiy be mcAed by iitute Itiaii one iiiucle before reartiiutt Ibi dtwliiialiuri, sucti 
m iiMAiiigby rail for urieaeitliieiil uf tlie trip, then by Inii-k to Ita nruii dratiiialioii. TiiiH may 
rewutt in tiKis beiii]( itMMkted on iitore that uiH*imHk‘in hllitiAsprt^t-|ju(i!>. InadditlcNi. 
tllWAa iiiaituiie fieialii prc^s'tkaw do nut itK'luUi* intmiatiurud tradi'ofbulk piuductjt awl 
scNiie Icdiuid ckaneatk' bulk siiifiiiienbi. 
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Figure 7; Freight Tons (In bllMont) in 1998 artd Pro)»cled to 2010* for Surface artd 
Maritime'’ Modes 



Truck Rail Mirlliiau 


I I '*• 



'These fDiecsBts are stn in dafl. 

*FH)VA's marHme fteicht praisctlortB do not irKhals inlet naliortai tade olbulk products and some 
inland domestic bulk sNpmenas. 

Soutoe: Federal Htgrway Adminstalion 

Tonnafft' b unly un** nu’asuit' nf fn-)^hl (ravtO am) rliK’h not i-aptun* 
iiniMitianl anfaH ts of rn‘l){hl mobility, sui h as the dbtam'es over whk-h 
frt'ight moves or tite v’aliK* r»f Hh* freiftht Udn^ mtrvisl. Ton*mlles'“ nieasun* 
the amount of freb^t nuivral as well as the distamx* over whk h it moves, 
and historically, rail has been tht* d<»minant nuak* in terms of lommilesfor 
«k>mestk’ Ih 19!I8. the base year of KH WAls phtjivtkins, domeslk- 

rail ton>mlk‘s totaknl over 1.4 trillion, while intercity Irm-k Ion-milt's lotaksl 
Ju.st over one trillkm, am) thimestic lon-mik's on lla* waterways tiitaled 
672.8 billion. Air Ls tht* dominant nanle in terms of value |K'r ton acctinlinjt 


-^un iiiiW arv i-atk utoled b> inukiptykts Uiu tuUU iiuiikbvr uf urns inuvid by the (olat iiiUts 
IraveksL 
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li) [MIT's TYnnsjHtrlaHon Statistirs AriTtunt Rejxai at $r)|,(MH>ppr 

Uin (In I1i{)7 (IcJIars). Hiwi'vrr, in tt’rms of fcMal vaJuo, trucks an* Ihr 
<i4>minanl mcHlc. Actsjrtlinj? Ie> the Annual Refxai, trucks mov<Hl nearly 
tr> trillion (in l!Kt7 dollars) in doinrslic gcMats, aH<it)|M>.srd to Uillion by 
rail ami less than SitMt billion by inland waterway. 

International fh'iMlM is an incn'asinfCly important asptni of the 11.S. 
(H'onomy. For international freight, water is the iktminant mode in terms of 
lonnaMt*. Ac(s>rdlnM to a IM)T refM>it, more than !i*> percent of all overseas 
pnslw't.s ami materials that enter or leave the <smn1ry move through ports 
and waterway.s.** Mc*r»' .s-pe<'ifi<'ally, containers, whk h gi’nerally cany 
manufactures! <'ommodities swh as cemsumer an<l eleilrieal 

equipment ami e-an la* easily Iransferreel to rail <tr true'k, <k)mlnate in terms 
of value, accsmntinM for 55 percent of teital im|M>rts an<l ejqMHts, while only 
ace'iHintinM for 12 percent c»f f(»reiMn tonnaft*'- Contaim'is an* the* fasle.st 
MrowinR sejdnent of the* maritime sector. WTiik* FHWApredicIs that total 
maritime fre^Mhl tonnage will Mn>w by 2tifi iM>rcent, the* Corps of Kngineers 
pnye<-Ls that volunw’s of freight moviitK in containers will iruTease by 
m'arly 7U percent by 2(H(l In addition, .shqjs <k’sif(m*d to carry esmtainers 
are the faste.sl jjrowin^ .st'^ment of the maritime ship|>ing fl(H*t anel are also 
inert'asinM in si/e. Allhemfth freight vessels d('si>{m'd to carry bulk freiftht 
(o.fl, coal, Mrain, oreiil) an* lh<i larResl .seeieireif the freiftht ves-sel fleet, the 
number of containerships is increasing by K.K percent anmuilly, which is 
double I la* |?n>wlh rate of any oth<’r type of vessel acetjnling to the C4»rps of 
Kngineers. Also, most of the overall capacity of the ismtainership fleet is 
m>w found in lar^^er contaim'rships, with a<‘apacity of mon* than :l,(K)t) 
Iwenty-fiMit contairH'rs, and .ships with capacities of three limes that 
amount are currently on orrler. 


^Ilun-au ufTnumiputUillud StalMiot. 7ht*iitp»r1<ttum Statixlics Anuaal Report JOUO 
tWauliiiigluri. P.C.; I l)c|Mirti»>‘iil ofThuic^KirliMkMi, 21X11). 

*vtM jUitnuttnenl tite I.LV. Maritte Tranttporialum S^tem {Wastiiiigluri. I'it. 
l)ttwrlJ(miloriV«ii»|x>t1allu(i. SerteiiilKT ItMt). 
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Factors Kxpccicd to Affect 
FYeight TYavel Include 
Increasing International 
IVade and Economic 
Growth 


Arrfirtljnjt In rrport.s by thr TranHporlation RoM'arrh lk»an) and Ihr liurrau 
orTran.<(portatktn StatlntirH,* imTrasing intematumal Iratir am) ocnmrnik* 
jtrowth am rxpcrl<*<] In influrniM' vntumos cif fulun* frt'ifihl travH. In 
mJdition, Ibr im maMnu value nf earfin shipped and 4 hanj{es in pnllries 
affiH ling <*ei1air» < omnio<lilk’.s ran afferl nverall levels of TmiMhl lraffi«' as 
well as Ihe rhoiev of nnwle for thal lrafTi<‘. The North Ameri< an hYee Trmie 
Aiin'emenI hasesmiributm) In Ihe inemases In tonnajk* of linptwi.sby rail 
(24-f>er<‘enl im'mase) ami by tnK‘k (20-per<'en1 inrmase), fnw Mexk’o am) 
CanatlalKHween 11Kk';aml2(X)(i, while exfum^Knii trade with the Parlfir Rim 
has imTeaMHl maritime Iraffir at west (siasi <-onlainer ports. With 
im'masin}} afflm’ms*, e<s)m>mir }in>wth <»ften msulLs in a Riealer volume «>f 
jjtKKis pHsliK-ed and eonsumisl, leading to nK>m fmighi movm), fMirtk’ularly 
higher-valui’earg«). In addition, the imTt'asing value of earg(>afre('l.slhe 
mfstes on whk'h that cargo is shh'pisl 1 ligb-value cargo, such as 
ele«’tn)nk's< ami <»frK‘e <H|uipment, terwls to be shippml by air or Irm-k, while 
rail am) barges gimerally carry lowervaliM' bulk items like mial am) grains, 
('hanges in envinmnamtal regulations and ikher ptdknes also affect Ihe 
amount, cost, and nuxle choiri' for mortng freight. For example, a change 
in (h'mami for coal diK' to stricter envinaimenlal mmtrols could affeti rail 
atnd water lran.<^>tlalH>n, the primary mtak's for .shi{i)>ing C4»al. See 
app<*mlix III for a mom di'taiksl dLscu.H.sk)n of the factors that influence 
fmight travel. 


^'ClianMlfhatUvand 4.'l«itiK» ii> Prfi^il'fVaic^MUtaliiNi Dtsiuuid: A (iuiiirtjuulc fur 
liaruitn and Aiulyslit.' pre(Hiit>d Tur tlti* NaUunaii I'uupmtiKv Hiditway Ktwartii 
(Vugnuii. I'lvks'1 tt iWiiediitigloii, b.C.; ‘IVaiiiitiurUiliuii Ni-M-attt'ti lkKlniiull•^ lU. 

1UU5). Iturmu utThiiiii|jurUilioriSlMwU(-!t. IVauMportalim fUaiutticg Amtuat firpurt JtXXJ 
tVkWitaitpitri. D.C.: l it. l>fparttiM*iil uTTminfxalsIkMi. 21X11). 
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Key Mobility 
Challenges Include 
Growing Congestion, 
Limited Access to the 
Transportation System 
for Certain Groups, 
and Effects on the 
Environment and 
Communities 


T() idt’nlify kfy mobility chalU'ngtvs atKl Iht* .strali'ijk'M for at]tln'ssin|{ IhoM* 
< halk‘n*k'H Utat an* diM itvMtl lau-r in thb n*i>i»r!, wt* ndk-tl upt m th«* n-MilLs 
of two patH-Ls ttf surfatv and marilinu* IranAjHirtalion I'XiH'rls that Wf 
convt’mHl in April 2(Klc2, as WidI as n*iH)rts prt'tian'tl by ft'tk'rul aral olht'r 
){ovx>mnu’nl agi'm-k's. {M-ademk H. and in<luMr>' AocordlnK to our 

t*x|K‘rt pant'iLsIs amt other Nounvs. with itKrn'asint* (>a>>M‘n>;(T and fn'ii^hl 
travel, the .surface and niaiitiriH' Iruru^Kirtatkm .systein.s fatv a numlHT of 
ehalk'nges tltat involve ensuring ctmtinuetl motdlity while maintaining a 
Imlara-e with other >>(K’Ui 1 goals, such as envinmmenlal prt'servutktrL 
insuring eontinwHl mobility involvt's preventing ttongt’stkni fn»m 
overwladming the transportation sy.stem and ensuring acet'ss t<i 
IransiHHiulion for tvrlain untk’rst'rved po^iulations. In luulicular, mon* 
travel eun lead to growing eong<*stiun at iHtttleneeks an<l at jK'ak travel 
times on publk* roatls, transit syslents, fndght rail lines, atal at fn'ighl hubs 
such as ports and lKmk*rs where freight is iran-sfemsl fn»m om* nwHle to 
antkher. In u<kliU<in, st'lllement [utlerrLs uml rleperwk’nee on IIh* 
automidtilo limit ae<x*ss to traas(>oitation systents for some ekkTiy people 
and km-irKt>me h<iu.sehokLs, atwl in rural art'as when' (>opulution.s are 
ex|HH'led to expaial. Ineri'a.sing travel k'vels <'an ulsi > tH'gulively afftH'l the 
envinmnreni ami < omtnunitk*s by ln<'n‘asing the levels of air. water, ami 
m>ls(' iMilIulion. 


Congestion Ls Growing at 
Bottlenecks and at Peak 
Travel Times 


Many {ianelist.s ('xplaintxl that I'ongesikin Is generally growing for 
}>assenger aral freight travel and will r-onlinue to ineit'aM* at kK-aliztxl 
lH>Itlem'('k.s (platx’s wIkti' the iiafHU'ity of Oh* trans)M»rtalion system is 
most limil(xl), at |H*uk travel linucs, ural on all surfatv uml maritime 
lraas|H>rtalion nnak's to some extent. However, {lumdlsLs istinUsI out thtit 
lraivs|H)rtulion s.vstem.s as a whole have exce.ss caiiacily ami that 
<Himmunltles may have 4llfrerenl v1«*ws «Ht what consliiuU's I'ongt'stkm. 
ResldenLs of small cities ami towns may |K*rtvlve signincant r-ongestkm on 
their slriHds that may lHM-onsi<k'nxl insignifk-anl to resklents in mtdor 
nietni|K>litan arx*as. In mklition, lH*cau.si' of the ndative natun* of 
eorrgestlon, its .severity Is difficult to delemtine or to meu.sure uml while 
om* nH'ttsuri' may Ih* a|>proptiale for .v»me sit uatk>ns, It may U’ inmk'quute 
for tlesi-riblng others. 
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Congofitlon in Passpngor lYavel F«»r liwal utImui iravp), a study hy thp Trxas TVarspcHialion Instituip'^' 

and on tVpight Nplworks show«l ihaJ the anumni of traffK' cxiHTioming (■<»ng<’s4i<>n in p<*ak travel 

prri<Hlsciouhlecl from JWpenTnl in lo fifr ppre»‘nt in 21HMi in lh<' 75 

melmpotitan arras studinl. In adttiMim, the avera^' time ptT day that nwds 
wen* csingralwi inerrasiMj overlhisperitHl, fnmi alxml 4.5 hours in 11W2 to 
adicMit 7 hours in 2(MMI. Inrreascsl road c-nngnslinn ran also a^or*! publk' bus 
and other transit systems that o|M>rate on roads. Some traasit systems an* 
also experleneing increasing rail congestion at p<*ak travel limes. For 
example, the Washingttm MHmpolilan Ar<'a Transit Authority's (WMATA) 
re<H*nt .sturlies on <'rowding fimml that rail travel deman<l has reaches! and, 
in scmie case.s, exesnsled .sc'beHluhsI capacity—an average of I4lt 
passengers pe'rcar—durirtgthe peak morning amlaflemoon hours. Of the 
more than 2tM) peak morning rail trips that WMATA <il)«*rv'<Hl over a rer«ml 
t^nonth perHxl, (»n awrage, 15 percent were coasklensl “unesimfortaldy 
r'rowdtsr(l25 to I4‘J pass<*ngers per <‘ar) and H penvnt hael “crash k>ails“ 

(15(1 or more pas.sertgers i)pr car).’* 

In aekHlion to lc»ral travel, coTKvms have l>een rais<*d alxml how inlenily 
and tourist trawl interacts with ItMal traffic in metnipolilan areas and in 
smaller towns and rural areas, arxl how this inleraciion will evolve in the 
future. Ae'tsmiing to a n’peirt s-porvsore<l by the World Pasirtess Council for 
.Sustainable I ievekipment, Mnhiliti/ HOftl ,® capatily prol)lems for intenity 
trawlers are g<*nerally not .sewre out.side of large* cities, except in certain 
heavily trawled corridors, such as the Northeast corridor, which links 
Washingtem, D.C., New York, ami tk).ston. I iowever, at the Ix'ginning ami 
end of trips, intercity bus and automobile traffic rsmtribute to and suffer 
from urban (s>ng('.stion. In additiem, the stmly .said that intercity trawl may 
constitute a.suKstantial pn»portk»n of total traffic pas.sing lhn»ugh smaller 
towns and rural areas. Also, according to a (iAt) survey of all stales, .state 
ofTiciaLs an* im'wasingiy (*orK*<'med abemt traffic volumes on inlen^ate 


Stiraiik aiMl Tliii t/rtau MobaHy Itrpurt K'otlegc SuaiiMi. TX: Teiuw 

IriiitMiilc. Jiate 2Ua>). 

(ftticnl AtvuuiiUHgOflk't*. Mujos ThiMifU: JHany UumiyemrHl Sumttr* at 
but ('apilai ltanNing ('oM Bt Euhatteed, UA() 01 Tit (July 2,2(101). 

*Ma«uui)i«eU» liiertiluteurTtsiiiiulugy and (liartF» Ulv'cr AwK'iati-»i. ItH-.. 

W<ij1d MtAiSilp at Hit Etid qfthe TktrM/rrlA Ctruturyand H* SutlaitiobUHy. (Wiirld 
ItuedtHw ('oum-il Tor Suirtalcialjlc iHwIufJCiMSiC, Aujgjst 2IWI). 
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highways in rural ar^as, an<l hi^h Irvrls of rural ronR«’?4ii>n arr cxpot-Unl In 
ISsialPswilhin IDy^'ant* 

<Vtnf^'.stion LH alNo oxportnl to IncrraNP on m^|or fn'ifthi traa^portalion 
ni'iworks al afiociHr laiitk'noc'kN, parlirularly wht’n' inU'maMlal 
4-onn<H-ticinN 4HX'ur, and at p4'ak Irawl Uidck, aix-onlin^t to the (mneliM.s. 
They expres«Ml conrem n’jtanhng int4*rarti4)n» helwe«*n freifthl and 
paxsenj^er travel and how Inc’n'aMVi in IxMh types of travel will afftni 
mobility in llw' futuri’. Tha-ks <xmtribute t<i 4-ont(estion in metnip4>lilan 
an>as wla’n' they generally n>f>ve on the same roads ami highways as 
pei>ional vehiHe-s, paitk ulaiiy (luring iH'ak p4'ricKls of congestion. In 
addition, high demand for fn'it^t, rmilieularly freight moved on trut'ks, 
exists in metropolitan areas when* (werall n»ngesti4m ten<ls to hv the 
worst. 

With intem^ional trade an inen’asing part of lln'enmomy arxl with larger 
eonlaim’rships being built, some panelists indicted that more pmssun* 
will be placed on the aln'ady congested ntad and rail connections to nn^jor 
n.S. seafM>r1.s and at Iht'lKinler crossings with ('anada and Mexico. For 
example, armrding to a I)( IT rep<irt,“ more than one-half of the pt>rts 
responding to a I5tit7 surx'ey of port amvss issues identiRed traffic 
imTH*diments on liH-al truck mules as the m^jiu' infrastructure pmblem. 

Ac4smling to one panelist from the fieijtfit rail indusfiy, there is ample 
ca{>arity on most of the freight rail m'twork. However, railmads are 
be^nning to expi'rience more .severe capacity constraints in (>ariicular 
hea>ily used corridors -such as the Northeast corridor, and within mgji^t' 
meimpolitan areas, esp<*cially where commuter and intercity pass(*nger rail 
s(*rvices share tracks with freight railriMids. Capacity constraints at the.se 
bottlenecks an* expected to worsc^n in the futun*. The panelist explained 
that cfmge.stion on s<ime freight rail sj*gments when* the tracks are also 
as«'<l for fM».s.sengc*r rail ser\'icp—for which there Is gmwing rk’marKl— 
reduces the ability of fmight railroa<Ls loexfiarHl .snr\i<*e on tla* existing 
tracks to meet the gniwing demand few freight movements on thos** 
segnients. 


**1 Owitral Acx'uuiiUiiKOflk'e. .SYufM* of Ikt Intervlale UighH'tm CiAOUf^STl 

<&Uiy31.2UQ<i). 

'*vtM vlsutrAn«i4*N> <tf tit* I.LV. Maritt* Tra>ucpi>riali4m S^trm < Wastibirptiri. I'Jt. 
l)tf]8irlJ(imloriV«ii«|x>nallu(i. St-tXeiiilK’r llMt). 
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<)n Ihr inland waterways, ac'ccinlin^ to two pai>oljs1.s fmm that induNliy’, 
Ihrrr is sufTirH'nt <-apa<'ity on most of tlv^ inland watmvay network, 
although 4'ongrstion is in<Teasing at small, aging, and tncmasingly 
unreliable kirks. Ai'crmling to the (’orps of Kngineers, ih<' numlieroffwiurs 
that locks were unavailalile due to kx'k failun's increased in nn-ent years, 
fnim alHiut hours in liKil to r>.VKMI hours in IttilSt, (nvurring 

primarily on the ufifier Miasissippi and Illinois rixs'rs. In aildition, ac'<-ording 
to a Corps of Kngint'ers analysis of csingestion on the inland waterways, 
with extHH’tetl growth in freight travel, 15 kx'ks woubi exciHsI HI) pi'ri'ent of 
their cafHU'ity by 2021), ascsimpared to 4 that ha<) n'a<'he<l that level in I0!H). 

Other Systemic Factors A<*<sir«ling to our expert panelists, while im’n’asing passeng«’r an<l freight 

Contributing to ('ongestion trawl contribute to increasing congi'stion at bcdtlenec'ks ami at pi’ak travel 

times, other systemic factors contribute to congestion, including barriers to 
buikiing enough capacity to accsimmcsiate growing levels of travel, 
i'hallenges to effectiwly managing and operating traasportatinn systems, 
and ban1(*rs in effectn'ely managing how, and the extent to whk'h, 
trans-portation systems are us<'d. 

At iMittlenecks arxl at peak travel times, there is insuffii'ient capacity to 
rnsromm^alate lh(' levels of traffH' attempting to use the infrastrwiuD'. One 
rea.son fortheiasuffinent i-apatdty is that lransp<»rlalion infrastructun', 
which is gt'nerally publicly provkksi (with th»’ mgit>rex<'epti4in of freight 
railnuuls), <'an take a kmg time to plan ami buikl, and it may not he jHissihle 
to buikl fast enough to kee^i pace with im'n'asing and shifting travel 
fiattems. In atkHtkm, constructing new <-a|>acily is oDen costly ami can 
conflict with other scK-ial goals such as emininmenlal pnrsc'rvation ami 
4'ommunily maintenams'. As a r(>suil, H(ipr4>val 4)f pn>je<-ts t4) buikl m'w 
4!ai>a4‘ity, whi4'h wquin's I'mininmcmtal impa4-t statenumis ami cximmunity 
4)utreach, gerxerally tak4*s a long time, if H is olitaimHl at all. 

In a4kKti4m, a number 4)f partelists imlk'atcsl that fumiing ami planning 
rigiditit’s in the publk* iastitulions n'ffMinsible for pnniiiing transp4ifiation 
infrasiru4‘tun' t4'nd t4>pr4)m4)te 4>ne m4Kle 4)f traasportali4m, ratla'r than a 
set 4>f batams'd tran.sfK>rtation ch4)i<s's. F4 m-us 4>n a single nxxle can result 
in 4lifficulties 4lealing effectively with C4»ngestk»n. Por example, as 
.suburtian expressways enalik* 4s>mmunity (k'V4*k){>menls txi gn>w an4i mov4' 
farth4^r4Hit fami city ('enters, jolts ami gcxxls folkm* thes(*4k'velopm4'nLs. 
This n\sults in ln4T4‘asing pas.s(’ng4'r ami fnnght travel on the expn^sways, 
and a .shifting of traffic flows that may not 4'asily be acconirmatated by 
existing traa*p4»rtatk>nch(ri4-es. ()m‘ pamdist imiicaled that .suburi>an 
expn’xsways are among the least ndiabte in terms 4»f travel limes becaus«’, 
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if c-<>nj?€^i(m ckx-uts, ihcrp an* fowor frasibk* alt<>malm' nMilp?* cw nualrH 
of traa-sia>rfatM>n. In aiklilion, wnnr lMJitk*m'<*k.H (m-cut when* nnnirs 
4'onm*rt, Nn-ausc* funding is generally mcKle-«i>erllie, and tsinge-slion at 
thf^ intenniMlal ronnei’lion-s is ncrt easily addressMi Aettmling to FMWA, 
puhlk* se<'tor funding pnigrams an* g(*nera]ty ftH'used on a priniar>' nuxli* of 
transportation, such as highways, or a primary purpiKsr, sutrh as impnwing 
air quality. This means that internaxial projfx-ts may ns^uire a lm>ader 
range of fumling than might )h* available under a singh* pn>gram. 

I^rtelists also mrted that the tyt>es ofeongeslion proldems that an* 
exfMH'ted to wc*rs«’n in the futun* involve intera<'lions ix'tw«‘en long¬ 
distance an<l hx'al traffH' an^l betw(>t*n pass<'ng('rs ami fraight, and existing 
inslitutioasmay not have tht* 4'apat'ityorlh*' authority to a<ldress them. For 
example, .S4>me Ux’al bigtlenecks may hinder traffH' that has regional or 
national significanci*, such as ruUional fn*ighi flows fnim 
ports, or (“an affwl the wonomies an4l traffic in mon* than one state, 
('urrent .state and Icx-al planning (»rgani/atioas may have ilifficulty 
<-onsidering all Iht* costs and benefits related to national or international 
traffic flows that affeirt other jurisdictions as well as their own. 

Thet'omvpt of capacity is broailer than.ju.sl the phy.sic'al chararleristics of 
the transp4iilation network (e.g., the number of lane-miles of n>ad). TTh* 
capacity of transportatiim systems is also determiiv'd by how well they are 
managtsi and operated (particularly publicly ownni and operatnl 
^tems), and how the um* of those .systems is manageiL Many factors 
related to the management and o|>eration of transp<»rtation .s>-.stems can 
contribute to incTeasingcongestion. Many pam'lists said that rongi^tion on 
highways was in part due to p<M>r management of traffii* (lows 4 m the 
4'onn(*ctors bi'lwi'en highways anil pixr management in ch'aring maiLs that 
are bkx’kiHl itue to ac'ciih'nts, inclement weathi-^r, or i-im.strxH'tkm. For 
example, in tta* 75 nielro|H»litan an'as sludieil by the Texas'Oaasportation 
In.stitig4>, r>4 percent of annual whHe delays in 2tKK) W4*n* due to incidents 
sui'h as bn*ak<lowns or craHh(*s. In aihlilion, the Oak Riilgf* National 
I^KHatory n*port4sl that, natumwiile, signifii'ant delays are <-aus<*4l by 
work iHini's im highways; |KM>rly timeil traffH' signals; and snow, kx*, ami 
fnt!.*' 


"St*vi*ral 9>uuix'«*ii uriiutireciiiTiiigilrla)'^ vrt>R' iicX (xxisidcnsl in llikxludy, Ux'ludiiigsiNS'kil 
f wiiUt, rain, rait vruoln}^ and lull buuUia. SlM. <'tibi, D. tVafuu*!Hs D.L (irrttie, li.L liwan)t, 
and R UIUmxi, Tt'mpnrarff IjMitnuifCapaeili^ .V^wclj^ omI bMpoctji an i‘e/^rnttuice, Hfpurt 
Ni>.<)UNLqikl 200:iCi<(>ak Kklgc. TN: Oak Kklgt-Naliunxl UilKicatijry. 200*2). 
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In aiiiKMon, at'conlinf; (<> a ntimlMT of ))an<'lisLs, ronjjcwlion on 
(ranspoflalion sj^em-s is also in part clur to inrffirk'nt prii'in^ of thr 
infrastrwtun' br<-aasp usrrs—whether they are drivers on a highway i>r 
barge operaUirs mo\ing thntugh a lo<*k—do not pay the full r«i«ls llx'y 
inipiwi* on the system and olln'r users for their uw' of the system. They 
further argucsl that if travelers and fn'ight earriers hail to pay a higher enst 
for tjsing transportation systems during ^leak (leriods to refler't the full 
costs they impose, they would have an tnei'ntive to avoid or resehtnlule 
some trips and to UmuI vehh'les more fully, resulting in le.ss rongestion. 

Efforts of Congostion ('ongi'stion affin-ts travel times and the n'liability of traRs-]>ortali(»n 

systems. As dis<-u.s.sed earlier in this report, the Texas Transportation 
Institute found that (ibpen'ent of j>eak pr^riiMl travel on roadways was 
4 ’ongeste<l in 2tMK), <-ompaml tJi percent in l5JS:i in the 75 metropolitan 
areas .sltiditnl. Arr-ording to the study this means that two of every three 
vehicles experience <xingesli<m in their morning or evening commute. In 
the aggregate, ('ongf'stion results in thousands of hours of delay every <iay, 
which can translate into c<ist.s .soK'h as lost prcKlucIbity and increaseil fuel 
4 'onsumplion. In aiklition, a dei'rt'ase in travel reliability imposes <*o.sts on 
the traveler in terms rifarriring late to work or for other appointnrents, and 
in raising the cast of moving gtasls resulting in higher price,s for 
t'onsumers. 

S4>me |ianeli.st.s noted that i-ongt'.stion, in some sease, n'fleefs full as«* of 
lraiv<|Mirtalion infrastructure, arul Ls Ihf'refon' r>ot a probkmt. In mldition, 
they explaimnl that travelers atUasI to congestion and adapt their travel 
n>utes aial times, as well as hoasing aral work choictvs, to avoid congestion. 
For exampk*, acconling to the Tmn.tjiotitUioti St/Ui.slim Annual Rfijuni 
minlian isimmule times ira'n'ased aliout 2 minutes b«»twM'n ItWS arul 
HKtti, des^nte imTeasj-s in thejM'ni’nlagj’ of people ihiringto work akirte 
and the average commuting distance'. For freight travel, one iMinelist made 
a .similar argument, citing that transportation costs ndaled to managing 
busirress operalioas have dfs-n'ased as a pen'entage of gross ruitional 
pnxiuci, indicating that pnxlucers and manufactim'rs a(|just to 
tran-s-portation supply by switching mcxles or altering delivery schedules to 
avoiil rk'lays and n'sultittg cost increast's. 

However, the MtthilUy ^Mfl rep<»r1 tk^'iibes the.se a^laptations by 
irulivuluals and bu.sine.s.s4's as ersmomic irrerdcietKies that can l>e very 
4 ostly. Accfirtlirtg Ur the n’piHl, irnn’asing c<»ngesfion cause avoidance 
of a substantial number of trips resulting in ac<»fTe.sp<»T¥lingkis.sof the 
benefits of thase trips. In aiUlition to m^g^ive <‘<'onomic effect.s, trawlers' 
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j«*rvr thnjuRh Irarvai h«wovc*r, mhiio bairiiTs lo pr«>\'Hlin){ fh«’.sr 

typ«»s of fiprviops pxisL Por oxamplr, arc-onlin^ to one of «jur pannIiKt.H, 
s>nir paralransit^ .Nprvk-^w arp not ppnnillptl lo carry ablr4MMlk’d p«»plo, 
rvpn if those piuiple are on the route anil are willing to pay for the seriiee. 
As the elderly po|mlatlon iniTeasi's over I hi' nexi 10 years. Issues 
pi'ilaining to an-ess are experled lo InH-ome more prominent in society. 

Low-Income Households l<ower inec»me levels c-an alsi» lie a signifii'anl harrier to tran.sfior1aiion 

access. TTm' cost of pun'hasing, insuring, ami maintaining a irar is 
pnihihitive to some housi'holils, and 2() pi'ni'nt of low-income hoitseholds 
ilomit own a car, com])ared with 4 pi’itx’nl of other housi'holils, ai'i'ording 
to the ItttKJ Conditions and Perjamuinre report. Among all low-im’ome 
householils, aUiut S pen'ent of trips are maik* in cars t hat are owneil hy 
olheis as I'ompared to 1 percent for other inisime groups. Purthemvm*, ihi' 
same uni'i'rlainlies ami im'onvenieni'es apply to this group as to the eUh'rly 
reganting relying on others for transportation. Transportation access is 
important for employment opportunities to help irwreasi' im’ome, yet this 
a(*cess is mil always available. This is lHX'au.sn growth in employment 
opportunities lends lo ixx'ur in th*' .suburlis and outlying ari'as while nwny 
low-income populations are {'oncenlrated in the inner cities or in rural 
areas. In <*ase studies of acc'ess lo,iobs for low-iiK'on>e (Kipulalion.s, FTA 
researchers found that transportation luuTH’rs to job acx'ess included gajis 
in traasit .si'rvki', lack of knowkslgeofwhere transit s<*T\’i<^es an* proviiled. 
anil high lran.s-|Mirlalion isisl.s re.suliing from multiple Iraasfers anil long 
distam'es travek’iL* Araither pniblem they noted was the difficulty in 
ciKintinating I'ertain types of work shifts with the availaliilily of puldic 
transportation .si'rvki'. Without sufficHent a<‘re.s.s to jobs, familk's fac-e more 
oltstac'les to achieving the goal of inik*iH'nilems' from govemnwnt 
as-slslams'. I jmitcsi trans)K)rtation access can also reduce op]N>rtunities for 
affordalile housing ami restrict choices for sho{ifiing ami other .services. 

Rural I’opiilations Rural (Mipulations, which according to the 2(H)l) Census gn*w by I0pc*n‘ent 

ovi'T the last 10 yi'ars, also face access prolilems. Aci'ess to some form of 
lraivs-|M>rtalion is nei'es.sary loconmx't rural jMifiulalionsto jolis and other 


“f‘ainiUwi!ijt IsaitMVkv wtion* iiKliV’iiiual!i whuaR* uciatilelu uw-ltir regular tnuciit nyxlmi 
iriikpeiHtisilly (btH-aiBtr (>rii|)ti,V!itc-)it ur iiit'iiUii tuipalniHia) an* pk'kisl upajid<ini|i(K«l ulT 
al itiRlr dRriiiiatiuiH. 

"Ksitnl IVareiM AiliiimiatnitiuiL.Hrrrjiii loJoba: tluHninf/ tVuic&YMrfjVa (Wiaihiiigluii.b.C.: 
I'.S. IK'parlnic-iil iif 'IVtiiisfKirUatkai. Seritfiiiljer 20(tl}. 
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afnrniiios in city ^'nitrsor, iwirajanjily, in Ihp suburtKs. ITm* MoMUtif ^iM)J 
TTporl stairs thal automc4ii)rs ofTrr |{n*alrr firxihiiity in srhcsluk* and 
choicp of(instinafions than iithrrnxMk’sorlrans7M)rtalKin, and oftrn also 
pnni<Ji' shortcrlravrl limrs with loworou1-<>f-fMK-k«*l rcisLs. Thr rrporl also 
mitos thal (sinNTntional transit systems are Im^I oquipiMHi to s(*rvr hif{h 
]r\'rLs of travel di'mami that is ronrentrated in a ndatively limited an'a or 
alon^t welNIefineil eoniiiors, such as inner eities and eorrktors belwe<*n 
th<»se areas and suhurins. Trips by rural reshlents teml to h*' lon^fiiue to low 
population deasilies and the ndatix'e isolation of small eommunities. 
'nn’refon', traasportathm <*an In* a ehallentt<> to pn*vMh' in rural areas, 
esiHS'ially f4»r t>ers(»ns willwmt aetsiss to private aulomobilex A n'port 
prepansl fcirthe I‘TA in2tH)l''^ fouTMl that 1 in i:lrural msidenls live-sina 
housi'hohl witlaml a p4'rs(»nal vehicle. In adfliiion, the ehliTly marie 
pen'ent of all rural transit tripsin 20(N) and persons with disaldlities made 
2:1 pr'nsmt. However, areonlinj? to a n’port by the ('4M>rdinalintt f'ouncil on 
Aere.ss and MolHlily,* while almost (M) pens'nl of all ncmmetropolitan 
eountk's had srmie public trans|M>rtalion s«‘rvi<'es in 2<)(M), many of tht’se 
o]M'raiioas were small aiwl offererl services to limited RisiSraiihu* areas 
durinti limitisl limes. 


1YajiS|X)riaiion’s Effects on 
the Environment and 
Communities Are a Growing 
Concern 


WiTiile ISTKA and TEA-21 pro\i<led furwls aime<i at mitijtatin^ ailverse 
effwisof transp<utalMm, <’c>n<sTnsiH‘rsist alsmt .sueh effwts on thr’ 
envinmmenl aial <‘ommunities. As a n>suli of the ne^ive rsuvsequerwes of 
Iraivs-poPalion, tradeoffs mast b<' maile l)etween facilitatintil im'n'astsi 
mobility and |{ivin^ due n'f(anl to envinmmental and other social {{oals. Kor 
example, tran.sp<irtation vehHes are nuyt'r s»mrces of hx-al, url^an, and 
n'ttiona) air pollution l>e<'aas(' they df'perwl on fossil fuels loop4>rate. 
EmLs.sions fn>m vehicles include sulfur dioxide, leail, carlxm monoxkle, 
volatile orftanic eompouruLs, particulate matter, and nilroas oxides. In 
addition, the emission of {{n'enlaruse ^gv^'s such as cjuixm dloxkle, 
methanr', and niln»as oxide are in<'reasin({ atal ({rermhoase biases have hei'n 
linked to mluctkm in atmospheric ozone and climate 4-han){es. Atx'ortHng 
to Mobility iHXH, improved U'chnolotties can ludp nxluis’ per-\ehic|e 
4'misskms, hut the increasintt numl>ers of vi'hkdes travelintt and tiu' total 


‘‘(‘iiiiiiiiiJiiU)' 1>wts|HirUilkji« AscMX'isitkin uf AiiMYica .Vr4f/iM nf N>tral /VMm' 
1VanMparUtliint JU(MHA\>rU 2001). 

**t'iH)rxliiia(iii^ t'ouiK'U un Aitvmi iuid M(it>itily, llaimiug OuitUiiHea/<tr SlaU 

and Looii Sptvializrd jyaMportulioH (Wa>hiiir(lua D.C.; I'.S. Dffwrliiienl of 

IVwKfxNtalkiti. Ilts-. 20. 2CK10V 
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mik^s travrldi may ofTsrt ihtvsr In ackKlion, rongestin) r4>rMiili(>iVi on 
hiRhwa>‘s lorn! to pxacvriialr th<' pntlilcm bwau-sr extra fnrl is ^■^>n.s^m«l 
<li>p to imTea-MHl acrrleralion, dinvieralion, ami idlinji. VehHe rmissi4jns in 
<'on>{rstr<l an'asean trigger msplralory ami i>lhrr illnesses, and rumiff frtjm 
impi'n'iotLs surfaces can cany lawn chemieaLs and other ladlulants into 
lakes, streams, and livt'rs, thus thn*alening a<]uatic en\in)nmenLv* 

Kn'ight traasiM>rtation also has significant environmental efTer-ts. Trucks 
an* signifK-ant contributors to airpollulion. A<x-onHng to the American 
Trucking Ass«M’ialk>n, truc ks wen* res|«*nsil)le for IK.opc'n-ent ofnitntus 
oxkk* (*missions ami :^7.5 percent of othc’r partic ulate emissions fn>m 
mobile sour<x*s in the I'nitecl States. The* Mi^tUUy ii(KH report stales that 
fn’ight traias abaK-ontribute to emissions ofhydnK-arlHins, cariHui 
monoxide*, and nitrous oxkk*, although gc'nerally at lc*vels ccmsiderably 
lower than trwk-v In additiem, while large shipfiing vessels an* more energy 
effic'ient than trucks c»r trains, they an* aJs<^m^i^w■•'*>wrt■c's ofmln>g<*n, 
scilfur dioxide, ami dic*sel particulate emissions. Acs-ordirrg to the 
lnlc*rTuUinnal Maritime (hganixalion, <H*ean shipping Ls responsible for 22 
pen'cnt of the waste's dumpcxl into the s<>a on an annual basis. ltargc*s 
moving freight on the inland watc'rway system an* among the most energ>' 
efficient forms of fn'ight transpcalation, csintribuling relatively lower 
amounts of noxious emissions com|>ared with triK'ks ami fnight traiivs, 
according to the Corps of Rnginesrs. However, the drc'dgirtg ami damming 
required to make ri>ers ami harbors na>igahle c'an c'ause significant 
dlsTUption to cH'osystenvs. 

Noise pollution Ls another factor exacc'riiatc'd by increasing levc'Ls of 
Irmsportalion. While PI IW'A, FTA, ami many ciliew have estalilLshcnl criteria 
for diffen'nt land uses close to highways ami rail lim's to pnitect agaln.st 
physic^ally damaging mase levels, average m>ise l(*vc*Ls causcnl by roml 
Iraffic in some an'as c'an still have advc'rse ccm.s(*quem*<'s on people’s 
hc'aring. In addition, .sc'veral .studic's have foumi that n*sidential pro(H*rty 
values dcs'iease as average mii.se levels rise above a cs'ilain thnwhokl. 
Prt’ighl alsocsintribules to miisc* i>ollulion. Ac*conting to Mohiiiiii 
shipping is the* large's! .source of |ow-fn'quc*m‘y, umlc*rwa1er noise, whic-h 
may have advc'rse effenis on marim* life, alfhcaigh thc'sc’ effec-ts an* not yet 
fully umlc'rsIcKMt These* miLse lc*vels are partic^ularly serious on highly 
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IrafTickcMl Khiiifiin}; nMitrs. In addition, drc^l]^inf( also rontriliutrLH to noiso 
pollution. 

(irowin^ awan'OTHs of tho rnvironmmtal and sorial <'OHt.H of tran.*^M)rtalion 
pmjcM-tH is making it in«)rr difTK'ult to pursui' m^jor traas|>or1alion 
impmvrmrnLv Ai't-oriling to a numiH'r of |>anrlW.s, thn diffirulty in 
quantifying and measuring the nwtsaml bimefitsofincreasitsl modality also 
hinders the alalily of traas-portalion planners to make a .stmng ease to ka-al 
<le<i.sionmakers for moi)ility improvement.s. In aiklilion, trarts'porlation 
planning ami fumling Is mmle-spm ilK' ami orientisl towani jw-ssenger 
trax'el, which himl<*is traas-porlation planners' alalify to nnsigniw 
sy.stemwMk' ami multi-modal strat<^(w for aiklre.ssing mobility nmals ami 
other .social cjirn'cms. 


Strategies for 
Addressing M()i)ility 
Challenges Include 
Focusing on 
Systemwide Outcomes, 
I’sing a Full Range of 
Tools, and Providing 
Options for Financing 
Surface and Maritime 
Transportation 


The iwnelLsts pavsimlisl nunH‘a»u.s a|)pnHH-}K’.s for ackla'-ssing the ty|H\s of 
chalknges dlscusstsl throughtmt this a’|M>rt. but they cmphasiiusi that no 
siitgie strategy would lie sufIkienL Kami tht‘se diseavsioas and our other 
a'st^arch, we have kk'ntilksl Ihns' key .strategk's that may aid 
lnui.s|Mirtulion (kHisionmakers at all k’veLs of government in aildressing 
mobility cliallenges and tlH' iastitutlonal liarrlers that nmtribute to them. 
These .si ralt‘gl(‘s include the following: 

1. Focus on the entin* surface and murillme traa>(iortatk>n system rallHT 
than on sjat-ific miak*s or lyjies of travel to achk’ve tk'.sia’d moliUity 
ouItHimex A .systemwide approach to iruasfHirtation planning un<l 
fumling. as opposwl to fm as on a single nuKle or tyin* of travel, could 
impaive fiH’as itn oulctane-s a’laied to i’astonHT or community mssK 

2. Kse a full range of tinils to achk‘ve those ik'slasl tmlmmes. Controlling 
congestkm and improving acr*'ss will n-quia'a .strulegk' mix of 
coiistrucUon, c-orrectlve ami pa^venlive niaintenamv. reliabilitatlon. 
o|H'ratkinsand .*^'stem management. and managing system usi* through 
juicing and other tm'hniques. 


3. ihtivide more tqitkins for ^naming molillily improwmenLs atal 
consider additional .sourxx\s of revenue. Targi'ting flnamring to 
tran.s(Hiilation projects that will achieve (k'siretl mobility outcomes 
mi^it nsjuin' monMijilions for raising ami tlLsiribuling fumls for 
surfact' and maritime Iruiv^Hiitalkm. Howevi'r, using revt'nw' sourci's 
that art'not directly tksl to the use of trans|MiHation .systems coukl 
allow tk'cLsionmakers to bypuss trunsjNirtatkm jilanning nsjuirements 
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which, in lum, couht limit the ability of tranKfM>r1aii4»n aj^ncics to f<H‘Wi 
on anti achieve* ticsinti ouliMmcs. 


Focus on (he Entire Surface 
and Maritime 
1Yans|X)rtation System 
Rather Than on Specific 
Modes or 'IVi)es of'IVavel to 
Achieve Desired Mobility 
Outcomes 


Some imnelisl.s .sakl that mt>bility shoultl be \iewe<l on a systemwide basis 
aiTitss all miMies ami types of travel. Atl(ln>KslTig the tjpes tif moliility 
challenjies discussisl earlier in this reptJrt can require a .scope beyomi a 
local juri-sdiction or a stale lim^ and acniss mtar l Kan one mtale or type of 
trawl. Pot example, cont^estion challenges tiften tK'cur where mtales 
connect or .should connect—such as ports t>r freight hubs where freight is 
transfeiTt'd from one mtMie to another, ttr airports that pavs(*ngers ru’etl to 
ats'ess by car, bus, tjr rail. These ctMintHiions require ctiortlinatitm of mor«* 
than otK* mtKie of lramq>ortalion and tsMipenUion aintmg multiple 
transportation pnniders and p]ann<*rs, such as port authonlies, 
metropolitan planning organizations (MPt)),'^ ami private freight railroarls. 
Some (tanellsis lhen*fore atlvncaled shilling the foeas of government 
Iran-s-ptirtalion agemies at the federal, slate, ami hK-al levels t4» fs>nsMler all 
modes ami typi^s of travel in iukln-^s.sirrg mfdnlify <ihallenges—as opfskstnl 
to f<K-using on a .s-pecifi<- mode or type of travel in planning an<l 
implementing molnllty impnwemenLs. 


S4>me iianelists .sakl that (-urrent transportation planning irrstilutioas, such 
as state tramqMHialion ckqwrtmenLs, MIHK, or(*orpsof Rngims’rs regional 
office's, may not have sufTnlent expt'rtise, tw in some <-ases, authority to 
effwtiwiy identify ami impk’meni molality impnivemenls acToss modes or 
types of travel. They suggested that transpiirlation planning by all entities 
focus more closely on n'gional issues ami highlighte4l the importance* of 
c<Kip4*ration and c<K>rdination among mcMlal agem’ies at the fcHleral, .state, 
and local level, l)etween public ami private traas|M>rtation pitwiders, ami 
betw(*en tran.*qM)rtalion planning organizatiorts ami other government and 
community agerK'ies to addre.ss trans|K>rtation is.sues. Kor example, several 
fmnelist.s said that the* Alamecla ('orridor in l,o.s Angf'les is a gtKid example 
«>f successful cfMiperation ami ccMtnltnalion among agi'mies. This corrklor 
is de.sigjied to improve frc'ight moliility for cargo comirtg into the ports of 
Uk Artgeles and I»ng Ileat'h and out to the rest of the country, {fanning, 
Hnarn'ing, and building this csirridor requircsl ccHiperalion among private 
railroads, the hM-al port authorities, the* cities of l»s Angc'les ami Umg 


'hllH amt urKiuiizatiuiiit uf rity euway sUiU*, tuxJ rnlenit uiru'liaB Uial (iru\kte a regiuiutl 
rortuti for UiMiefKirUakiti ptiuiiiiiig. 
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(Irai'h, c'ommunHy ^oups alon^; <ho onlirv* (-(irriitor, thr stair of California, 
and th<' f«'<lrral >jov«ninirnL 

Srwral panrlLsts said that a ftrratrr undrrslandinft of (hr full lifr-cyrlr 
costs and brnrfits of various mobility improvrmrnts is ms'dis) to takr a 
morr sysirmwifk' afiproach lo tran.'^Hirtation planning and funding. Thi' 
panrILsts said (hr rost-brnrHl framrw(»rks that tram^utation agt'm'irs 
rurrrnlly usr to evaluate \'ari(>as trBn.s|MirtatHm projin'ts could Ih> more 
4 'onipiThrn.sivr in 4'onstdrring a wUh'r array of .sra-ial and (H'onomic exists 
and Ix'nrnt.s, nvogniring trBns(M>rialion .systems* links (o each other and to 
oihrr .sfreial ami linamdal >^.sirnvs. 

Many fwmrlisls ad\‘ocatr<l a sy>demwi<k% rather (han nuHle-jfHH*ill4', 
appnnch to transp4»riaiion planning and funding that could als(» improve 
fcK’us on <m1<*oim*s (hat u-sers ami communities desire from lh<’ 
(raas-poriation system. P'or example, om* pamdisl descTilM*d a |M’rformarMr' 
oriented fumling system, in which the federal government would first 
ik’firK* c<»rtain national iTr(eresl.s of the trBn.s 7 H)rtation .system—such as 
maintaining the enlin' interstate highway ?oslem or identifying freight 
i-orralors tif imiMJrtance Pj the rtalional etom)my—then set national 
performance siandards for (hose .systems that slates ami t(M-alilies mu.sl 
meet. Federal funds would be distributed to those entities that are 
addressing national inten'.sts ami meeting the establishiHl siandards. Any 
feileral furuis remaining after nieeting the performam'e staniiards could 
(hen be use<l for whatever traas'(M>rtation pui^Hxse the .slate or locality 
de<*ms most a)iftn>priate to achieve .state or kx-al mobility g«Nils. Another 
panelist expanded the notion of .setting national (lerformame stamlards to 
im'lude a rec(»gnitionof the interaiiionsludween lransp4»rtation goals and 
liK'al er'onomic development ami qualityof life goals and to allow localities 
lo m<Klify nati4>nal performance goals given kx-al conditions. For example, 
a national ix’rfomiancs’ standard, .suc’h as average' .sqxxxls of 4ri miles per 
hourf(»r highways, might be unaitainalde for some hx-alioas given kx^l 
conditions, ami miglvt run contrary to other Icx-al g«>alsrelattH] to economics 
devc'lopment. 

.Some imm'llst.s flt'scTilxxl s«*veral other types of systems that csiuki fex-us 
on cmtmjim's. For example, one iwnelisi sugge.sl(sl a .system in which 
federal .support wcmkl rewani those stales or Icxalilies that apply federal 
money to gain efficnemies in their lransp<)r1aiion systems, or tie 
transportation pn>jects to land u.se ami other Ux-al policies to achieve 
community and environmental goals, as well as moldlity goalv Anothen 
I>am*llst desc'rilxxl a .system in which diffc'rent federal matching criteria for 
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difTon’nl I>t«^ oxppnclilunrs mi}(ht rpflMH f«tpral prHiriliwv For 
oxaniplo, If infraslruciurp prPM*rvatH)n brramp a higluT nalional priority 
than huikhn^ rx'w capacity, mat chintz roquirrmcnt.s coul<i he chang'd to a 
50 porexmt ftNlcral share for l>uilclin}; rM'w physical capacity and an HO 
pcn'cnl hnicra] share forpri’scrvation. OiIkt panelists su}{{^>st4'd that 
requirin){ stale and local tJovemments ti» pay for a lar^'r share of 
transportation projfs'ts mit^ht provi(](> them with imsmtives to invest in 
m<jre <sis|-4’fr«H‘llve pmjec'ts. If <s)at savinjts resulted, these entith* might 
hav(' more funds availalile to aikiri'ss other mobility c'hallenges. Some of 
the panelists suggesl<sl mlucingthe federal mati'h f(»rprt>j<H Lsin all rn^sh's 
In give stales ami kK-alities mon* fiscal n'spt^asibility for projects Ihey are 
planning. Other panelists also .sugg(\slml that fmh'ral matching 
requiraments .should be m^ual birall nw)des to avoid creating im'enlivesto 
pursue pnyecis in one m<Mle that might be U'ss effw'tive than pmjetds in 
other nuMies. 


US6 d F^tll Range of Tools to Many panellsl.s empha.si74sl that using a range of various tools to adlress 

Address Mobility Challenges nn*hilily <-halleng(^s may help <-ontn>l i'ongt’.slion and impnm* ac<*ess. This 
involves a stralegk' mix of (s»a*dructH>n, <orrectjw ami preventive 
maintenance, rehalalitalion, opfTations and sy.'dem managc'meni-, and 
managing .system use Ihnmgh pricing or other twhniques. Many of the 
[mnellsts sai<i that m>one Iyp4^ of tm-hniqm* would be suffi<'ient toaddn'.ss 
mobility challengf's. Althcnigh these tet'hniqm's an' currenlly in use, 
fNinellsts imiicated that planm'rs should mon* miusistently ccHi.sidera full 
range of Im-hniques. 

Build Now Infn»tnicturo Building acklitional infra.strw'tun' ls[H'rha|is th(' metst familiar technique 

formklmssing congc*s<ion ami impTxning access tosurfa<'e ami maritime 
lran.siM>rtalion. S<‘veral panelists exprexsed th<‘ view that alth4»ugh there is 
a k)t of unusml <'apacity in the tran.s 7 M>rtation .system, certain h«>illem'cks 
and key corrkkirs n’quire m*w infrustnu't ure. Howewr, building nc*w 
infrastrwtun’ canmit completely eliminate <'ongestk)n. For example, 
ac<-ofding t4» the Texas '[yan.sfM>rtalion laslilute, it would n'quire at least 
twice the level ofcum'nt road exT)ansi<m to keep traffic ct»ng<*#4ion levels 
<-onstanl, if that were the only straleg>' pursuml In addition, while aikling 
lane.s may Im' a useful |4 m>I to deal with highway (s>ngestion for stales with 
relatively kiw |KqiulatH>n deasitic^, this option may not be as useful or 
p4tfAible for s-tates with relatively high population densities—particulariy in 
url>an arras, where the ability to a<kl lan(v« is limitml due to a .shortage of 
available s-pace. Furthermore, investments in additional trans{K>rlation 
<'apacity can stimulate im'reasi's in travel demami, .sometimes leading to 
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4-on>!4'Ktion and slower IravH spwiti on thr new or impniveil 
infrasirwlun'. 

Incroa^io Infirastnictnro (HherpanelLstssaa) thal an emphaHts on enham'in^<'apa(’jiy fn>m existing 

Maintenance and Rehabilitation infrasirwtun’ through iwreasisl <;orre<*tive ami preventive mainlenanre 
and n*haliililalh»n Is an important supplement to, ami sometimes a 
sul>stitute for, buikiing m*w infrastnaiun'. In lUtttJ, the l*n\si<lent's 
(Vimmission to Study ('apitaJ Rudgf'tingreportefl that, iHs-ausi' 
infrasiruetun' maintenanei' nsiuires mon' ra|>l4l budgetary' syiending than 
m'W i'onstrui'tion and has a k)\ver xnsihility, it is less likely to be fumk'd at a 
sTiffirient level.** However, irm^pamdisi sakithai fiirpuldM' mads, every 
<k>llar sp«>nt on preventive niaintenants' when the n>ads ar«' in gcKHi 
condition saves $•! to $r> over what would have to be sfM'nt to maintain 
nmds in fair condition or $10 to maintain roads omv they areinp<M>r 
condition. Maintaining and rehabilitating transportation sysletns can 
intpmv*’ the s-peed anii reliability of passi'nger ami fr^'ight travel, thereby 
optimizing capital investments. 

Ik’tter management and ofieration of existing surface ami maritime 
trans-|M>rtation infrastructum is amither technique for enham-ing mobility 
advtN-atisi by some ftanellsts. Improving managi'ment ami operations may 
allow the existirrg lransiM>rtation .system to a<x-omm(Hlate mkiitkinal travel 
without havirrg to add ih'W infrastructure. Kor example, the Texas 
Transportatkm Institute reported that 4-(K>r<litMting traffk' signal timing 
with changing trafTi4- e4)n4iitk>ns cxmkl impnwe flow' on csinge-sted 
roadways. In a4kliti4m, acx-rmlittgtoan FlIWA.survey, bi>ttermanag4'ment 4>f 
work Z4)n4's—which imduik's a<x*4*lerating cxnvst ruction acti\ili(*s to 
minimize their effec’ts 4 m the public, c(M>rdinating planmxl an4l ongoing 
4-omitnx‘tion wtixities, ami using mort' 4lur8bk' cxiristrur'tion materials— 
4-an re4lu4*e irafTa' didays <'aus4sl by W4>rk n»nes an4l improv4' travek^r 
sali.sfa4'tk)n.'‘ Also, a4-conling to one pamdlst, automating the o{>eration of 
kn-ks an4l riams on th4’ inlaml waterways «)ul4l reduce 4x>nge.s1i4>n at thi^’ 
b4>ttleneck.s. Amitiw'r panelist, in an arlk'le that h4' auth(»rf'd, m>t4Hl that 
shifting the f<K-us of tran-sportation planning fmm buikiing ('a()ilal far-ilitk's 


Iirqirovc Management and 
OperatioiLs 
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In an *n|M'ratinns mindsol'* wilt rrciuin* a cultural .shift in many 
Iraasportalion institulinns, partirulariy in tho pub)i<' .srrior, .so that thr 
nrijani/aticmal .strurturp, hirran'hy, anti n'wanls anti int'ontivrs art' all 
rnru-sTfl on imprtn'in^ Iranspoilalinn nianagrmont anti np<'ralinas.°^ Hr 
also ftwnmrnlofl nn Iht* norti to lmpn>vo pprfnnnanft* m<*a.siirps r»»lal«l In 
nprrations and manattfmrnl so that bnth the quality and thr rt'lialiilily t>f 
transpnrfati()n srrvirrs arr mrasuit'd. 

Srvt'ral panrILslssu^>.st(Ni that ronlrariinfjnut a ftrt'ater portion f>f 
opi'ration.s anti mainlrnam'r at*ti\ilip.s rnuld alltiw pulilir 1rans|H»rtalitm 
af^'tH'itvs t<» ftK'Us their atlpnlkm on impnnnn^ twerall manattenient and 
th'wlopin^ ptiHeie-s to atldress ni(4)ility ehallt'njjes. This praetiee eoubi 
involve t>iit.sourt'in}l t iperat jt>as anti maintenanee tt> private entities thn>uKh 
t-ompetilive bidtlinj?, as Lseurrently done for nauls in the Unitetl Kinj?tltim. 
In atitlititm, by relierinj? publie aftentdes of these funtlittns, eimtraelintl 
ftMilti nHlucs> the cost of tqHTatintt tran.spt)rtatitm infrasinietun' and 
impnive the level of.servire for each th>llar inve-sletl for puldirly owned 
Iransportalitm systeni.s, aireonlin^ to one t»anelist. 

Developinji eompreheasive strategies for retluein^ txinReslitin eaustnl by 
ineidents is antither way to improve manajtement and operation of surfaet' 
and maritime traas~por1ation mtxlt's. Aeetmlin^lo the Texas 1>an.sportalion 
Institute, intidents .surh as traffie aeridents and breaktlowaseau.se 
sijjnineant delays ttn nudways. One pant'list said that some Itn-al 
jurisrlkiitMis are developinf{ eommtm pn>ttK'ols ftir handlin^t inritk'nts that 
affeel more than tine mtale and traasptirtatitin a^nry, surh as state 
Irans-ptitlalitin departments and stale and l(K*al law enftin'ement, resulting 
in improved eommunk'atkias and tsMirdinalitm amting poliee, fin*fiMhters, 
medit'al personnel, antltiperaltinioflransptirlatkHi systems. Kxample.sor 
impmvemenLs to ira-klent manaj?emenl iTH'lutle empltiyin^ roving crews to 
quickly mtivp aeritlents and other impediments tiff of mails anti tail anti 
implementing teehnoltigk'al impmvemenLs that (“an helfi hargt's on the 
inland waterways navigate kx-ks in inck’meni weather, thereby retiueing 
tlelays on that system. 

Several panelists also suggiwted that increasing pubitr sector investment in 
lechntiltigies—known as Intelligent Traaspofiallon S>'s1ems (ITS)—that 
art' tlesigntH] to enhance the safety, efficiency, anti efrectiveness t>f the 


'’JuMfili M. SiMMiuMi, ThuiBitkxis ici Um* Wurid ur'IViiiiB{iurUt(j()(i: A S)'si4nis View.' 
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IranKportalion n<’l work, c-an .srrve as a way nf jncrt'asin^ rapacity am) 
mobility without making m^|(>t’ca(lilaI invrstmcnt.s. ITS program has 
two mi^jor an'as of cmphasiK; (I) c|pi>loying am) integrating intelligent 
infrastructun' and (2) testing ami e\aluatjng intelligent vehk'les. ITS 
includes tec'hnol<»g)(w that improve traffic flow by adjusting signals, 
facilitating trafn<' flow at toll plazas, alertingemeigimcy management 
services to the l(K'atj<ins of craslu's, im'n>asing the efficiem'y of traasit fan' 
payment systems, and eXher aiiions. Appemlix IV di’scriN’s the <Kfferent 
j^ti'ins that are part of I)( tT’s ITS program. 

Other techmilogii'al improvements .suggestes) by panelLsi.s includml 
im'n'asing information availalde to asi'rsof the trBn.sportation.sy.stem to 
ladp people avoir] rsingestml an'as ami to impnive r'ustomer satisfaction 
with the .sy.slem. Pot example, up-to-the-minute Iraffir' updatr's poster) <m 
eler'lninir- niarl sigas or over the Internet helpgix'erhivers the infr»nnatj<m 
m'rvssary to make choi<*es about whr'n anrl where to travel, it was 
suggr'sIrHl I hat th(' frsleral government couir) jilay a key n>le in farilitating 
the develn|Hnent am) sharing of such innovations thnaigh training 
pn>grams ami re.searc'h r-enlers, .such as the National (‘rMiperative Highway 
Kesr'an'h ITogram, thr> lYaasil ('rM>|X'rative Resean’h ITogram, anrl 
possible .similar pDgrams for wa!erlM>me tram^irtatirm. Hr»wever, 
pant'lists cautionerl that the ferieral grn'emment might tiers) to dr'al with 
some barriers to investing in lr>chm>log>' rlevelopment am) implementation. 
One panelist .sair) that there are few inrentives friragencir's tt>take risks on 
new ter-hnologir's. If an agenry impnives its eflkdenry, it may re.sult in the 
agency receiving redur'er) tunriing rather than l>einga)ile toreinvr'st the 
.savings. 

l;sc Demand Management Finally, amithr'r appn>ach to redming rsmgcstion without making mgk'i 

Techniques r-apilal invr'stments is to use riemam) management ter-hniques to rerfure the 

numlM'rofvehir-les traveling at the most rsmgr^sterl limes and rm the most 
r'tmgeslerl n>ule.K. For public roatls, demand managemr'nt generally means 
reriuring the number of cars I ravr'Iing on partir-ularly congester) rriutes 
towarrl rlowntown rluring the morning rsimmuting pericM) am) away from 
<)r>wntown during the late afIr'rmKm cranmutingperirML One }>aneli.st, in a 
brM>k that he aulhonn), sairl tivat “thr' mo.sl efferrtive nmans of reriuring 
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|H'ak*h()ur would bo to pcrsuactc <{rivprs lo sharp 


(>np l>’pp ordomand manajti'mrnt forlravpl onpublk' roads is to makr 
)(rpatpr usr of {irif'in^ infontivTs. In partk'ular, many (H-onomlsts havo 
pn)pospd usinjt f'onjk^kin pri<'infi that involv<w charjtin^ sutrhartk'^ <)r 
lolls to driwrs wh(» cImhisp to travpl ilurinjt (M>ak {>pri4Kls when Iheir us4> of 
the roads tncrp&srs roniif^ion. f^tsmomists }{om'raIly h<*lk'VP that su<'h 
sur< hars«'s or lolls pnhanrr wonomk- oflkdonc^ by making drivers lake 
inlo acs'ount Ihe exlemal costs they imjMJSP on rithers in rler-kling when aiHl 
when* tndrix'e. These csiests irK-link' congc'stiim.as well as pollution and 
other extmral effwLs. The goal of rumgestion prk’ing would be lo chargt' a 
loll f<ir travel during cs»nge}4edperkK]sthal w<a]|<l make the cost (irK'lwting 
Ihe loll) that a <iriver jwj-s forswh a Irip equal orckfcse to the total <*o«t of 
that trip, including external casts. TN'se .sun’harges <rould helj) nsim’e 
congestkm by pnn’kiing incentive's for travelers U> share rkles, um- transit, 
Iraxel at le.ss e-ongested (generally off-peak) limes and on lexs (s>ng«'st«Hl 
nmtes, i>r make <kher a<(juslnients—and al the .same lime, generate mon’ 
revenues that can he targeted to alloialing r-onge'-stion in those specific 
<-oiTklors. Atssirtling lo a report issueel by th<’ Tyanjpejrtalion Research 
lk>anl, tei-hnologies that an' currently ustni at .some toll facilities to 
automatically chargi' users could also be u-sisl In elecinmically csdlecl 
congestkm .surcharges without establishing adililional toll h^xiths that 
would catLM' di'lay.s.^ Peak-perkxl pricing also has appik'ability for other 
modes of transportation. Amtrak arui .some traivsit systems ase peak-perkxl 
pricing, which gives travelers irwentives to make their trips at less 
<'ongeste<l times. 

In a<klition to pricing incerkives, triher denianri management twhniques 
that erH'ourage ridt'-sharing can be u.s<>ful in nslucing csmgr’s^ion. Ri<k'- 
.sharing can be encouragrst by esta)>llshing (*arp(M)l and van|MK>) staging 
areas, pnivniKng frtN' or pn'fem'd parking for carptxds aral v-anpcxds, 
suliskliring transit fares, ami designating certain highway lane.s as high 
<M’<'iipan<’y vehk'le (HOV) lant's that can cmly be usfsl by vehicky* with a 
siHH'ifiisI numlmrof people in thi'm (twoor ntore). IIOV lanes can provdk* 
an intsmtive for sharing rkk*s Iwause thf’y nnlws’ the trawl time k»ra 


‘‘AiitlHKiy Diiwtis. Slack ia IVttffic: Capita vnlk t’rtii Hour TVutPr Conpraliou (Tile 
Ikutikfai^ liiatitiJliMi: WatiiluKUiti. D.C.: IW2) p.64. 

'''Naliuiial ItesH-sircti (.'uuiicil, ThiiiB|Kirtatlk>ii KeKsm-ii Uuainl. Curbiag findfeeir.- /VuA 
Pvriod Frr* to Htlitvr Trttffu- VougcutioH (WswiibigliKi. liHW). 
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trav(>linf{ lo^thiT n'lalivr Ui <hr lime' ri'quiml to travel akine. Thin 
incentive is likely to be |NUlicularly strong when the n'gular lanes an* 
hea>ily i-onge-ste*!. Several panelists also re<'onimenrle4l use of high 
ortnipancy toll (H< H*) lanes, which combine prkHng techniques with the 
HOV com'epl. Kxp«‘riments with HOT lanes, which alk)w lower cHTUpancy 
vehicles or solo drivers to pay a fe<* to use IIOV lanes during peak trafftc 
peritMK, are cummtly taking place in ('alifomia. HOTIanes can pnn-kte 
motorists with a choict*: if they are in a hurry, they may elect to pay to have 
less (lelay and an improvcsl l<*vel of ser\'i('e <'oiii(>are<l U» lh<' regular lanes. 
When HOT lam’s run parallel to regular lanes, ce>ngeslkin In regular lam’s 
may he nstuced more than woukl be ac’hievtxiby llt)V lan(^ 

IVmand management ttH'hnkiues on roads, partu'ularly those* invohing 
pricing, often provoke stn»ng p<4itical opposition. Several panellsLs said 
that instil uting charges to use roads that have be«'n availalile “free" is 
partk'ularly unpopular becaasi' many travelers beli<*ve that they have 
alrt'ady fuiki for the* mails thnmgh gasoline ami other taxes ami .shoukl not 
haw to pay “twice." (Hher com'cms about congestion pricing incimk* 
equity Issues bee-attse of the ixitenlially n’gre.ssive nature of lh<'.se charges 
(i.e., the sun-hargi'si-onstitute a larger portkm of the earnings of lower 
income househokis ami thcri'fore impose a gn'ater financial bunk'n on 
them).“ In adihtion, some pisqile find the com-ept of restricting lanes or 
mads to people who pay to usi* them to beelilLst because that approach 
allows people who can afford to pay the tolls to avoid congi'slion that 
others must endure. Si'verat of the panellst.s suggesied t hat tolls might 
bei'ome mcMV* aix-efitable to the publk* if they were afiplied U> new roads or 
lanesasa<k>mon.stration proje<'t so that the tolls'effe<'tiveness in reilucing 
I'ongesthm and increa.sing commuter choii'cs c'ould he evaluated. 


Provide Options for 
Financing Mobility 
Improvements and Consider 
Additional Sources of 
Revenue 


Sewral panelists indicaleil that targeting the financing of traas-portalkm to 
ai'hieving desired moliilily outi'ome-s, ami addmssing those segments of 
traaspotlalion systenvs that are most congi'sted, woukl requin* more 
optioas for finam'ing .surfwe ami maritime traa*qH)rtalk>n proje<'ts than an* 
4'urrently availalde, ami might also require more .sourc'es of revenue in the 
futun*. 


[H-H-irig. tniwfVM; mitIi iw Ute CuitiiiiMhH* Turtituily ut I'rtmi 
'naiiefiuttalHHi (.'uiijantiuii I'rk'ltig uf tile IVaiisfMiiUilkMi Keiieiin-li Ikwrit. hwf iiuUhI Uial 
alt iiK'umeKruii(Bcw heiiefil ifttu-nt bana(>(>ru(tnau*(tMU'ibu1kjiiurUi(.*n'Vtrni«evublauiMl 
priiHiig 
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Inorpjiso (’'uncling Hoxibilily Ac-c-oitling U> many panoliMs, the* c^uirmt sysi<>m of linancing surface' ami 

maritimi' transporlation projects limits o|)tioRs for ail(irc.sHing moliility 
c'hallcngrN. For example, several panelisi-s saki (hat sefmrate funding for 
each mcxle at the fecleral, stale, ami local le%'el can make it diffic'ult to 
eonsidcT possible efRcitmt and effective ways ft)r emharn’ing mobility, and 
pnniding mori' flexibility in funding across mcMies coubl hedp address this 
limitation. In addition, some |>anelists argued that "earmarking*' c»r 
designatkin by the ('cmgrc'ss of federal funds for particular trartsfMirlalion 
projes-ts bj-passew traditional planning prcx'c'ssc’s u.sed to identify tbc’ 
highe.'J priority pn^ects, thus fxitentially limiting lran.s-|x>rtation agenck>s* 
c»plioTis for addn*sNing the most severe moliility c’hallenges. A<x-onlingt4» 
one })anellsi, bypassing transportation planning pnxx^si's can also result in 
logical ronnnc*lioas or interconnect ioas between pnrjcHts lx*ing 
ovcrkxikcsL 

Sevrral panedLst.s acknowledged that the pulilic sc'ctor could expand its 
financ'ial support for alternative financing mm’hanisms to Bcce.ss new 
.v>urcr^ of capital ami stimulate additional investment in surface and 
maritime transportation infrastructure. Thc^ me<‘hani.s'nis itM-lude both 
newly emerging and existing finam ing tex-hniques suc-h as proriding creclil 
assLstams' to .'date' aix! Icxal governments for capital projents and asing tax 
polk*y topnnide irn'cmliveslo the private .sectcir for investing in surface 
and maritime transjM»riatk>n infrastructure (.seeapp. V foradescriptkm of 
alternative financing methcxls). Thc» panelists c'mphasixed, however, that 
Ihewe mechanlsnvs c'urrently prenide only a small portion of the total 
funding that is nc»eclcHl for capital invc>slmc*nt and am not, by thc‘msc*lvc*s, a 
mitjor strategy for acklrexsing mobility challenges, b'urthc’rmcwe, they 
cautioncxl that .some of lhe.se mechanisms, swh as (irant Antk‘i}tation 
Revenue' Vcdiic’lc's,^^ could create difficulties f<»r .state and Icxal agcmc’ka to 
addnas fcAure tratv^xiitalion pmblc'ms, Ixnaase agcmcles would be reliant 
on fulura fcsk'ral revenue's to repay the bonds. 

Consider Now Rovonue Sourcest Many panelists stated that ajxi«.sibk’ futun'shortage of ri'venues presents a 
funclamc'nial limitatkin 1c» addr('.s.sing moliility challc'nges.” Some panelists 


Expand Support for Altc'mativo 
Mnancing Mochanisnis 


’'‘(iniX Aiilic'i(w<iu<i Kcwiiim* SVhk'lm xUuM staiKi lo debt tliuuic-iiig nMtx wIlli rutun* 
atitk’ipuled Tedt-nil TuimK 

'*lluwi‘ver. utie piHtelbtl tK-lkS'ed Uial iiMnuM-d ifieixiltigt uci cnui!<{HirbtUuii wimiM rassY 
allevbtle cu(i||estjuii wkI llial xuch •(MMlitiK w«iukl reduce (tie TuiMfci avuinble (itr 

dealtai){ willi <Mtier prubieiiiii. 
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j»aid lhal, Iw^rausT tif the im’n‘a.sin}? usi’ of aiUTnaliw furls, n'vrnurs fn»m 
thr jja-s lax arr expertoH to d»sTeas<' in the rulur(% p<KKsibly hindering the 
puhiK' »o<-t4>rs ability to finanre ful ure tran.siM>rtatk)n priijeci.s. In addition, 
one panelist explainetl that MIHlsareri'quiml to pnMlw’e financially 
i'onstniini'd lony^ranfte plans, and the plans in the panelist s orj^ani/^tion 
imik'aie lhal future project ions of revenue do not rover the rising costs of 
planned IransfHtrlalion proje<'ts. 

<>ne mHhiM) of raisintt revenut' Ls for counties ami ikher ri^ttionaj 
authorities to imfMLse sales taxes for furalin^ traas 7 M>rtalion pro.jiH'ts. A 
nunil)er of counties have alrr»iy passiHi such taxes and mori' an' Ix'intt 
considemt nationwkk'. However, several panelists exf)re.sMHl conrerris 
that this niethoil mi^ht n<it he the Ik^ option for acklressin^ molulily 
i-hallenik’s. Por exampk’, one panelist statiHl that nuninj? away fnmi 
transportation UM'rrharttes to sales taxes that an' not direi-tly til'd loihe 
us«' of traas^Mirtatkm systems weakens the lies bc'twei'n transportation 
planning; and finaniv. Counties and otherauthoriliesmay beabk' lohyjmss 
traditkinal stale and metnifMditan planning pna-esm's lan-ause thesi' sales 
taxes pnnide them with their own scHim-sof furaling for tranjqw)rtatk)n. 

A number of panelists sugg('^t<'<i iiHTeasing rum'nt fnh'ral fuel taxes to 
raisi' acklilional revenue for surface traasportation projects. In I'ontra.st, 
other panelists argui'd that the federal gas tax could he reduc'eil. They .said 
that, under the current .system, .slates an' re<'ei>ing most of the revenue 
mist'd by the k'di'ral gas lax within their state lira's and therrfon' there is 
little ni'ed for the ftHieral government In be involved in colkn-ling this 
revenue, except for pnrjr'cls that affect mon' than one slate or are of 
Tiatkrnal significant'e. I lowever, other parrelisl.s said that this might lead to a 
de<Teas4' in gas lax revenues availalde for Iranspopalion, iHnnuse stales 
may have itKX'ntivrw to ase this revenue for purprLses other than 
transportation or may not <*olkH*t as mu(*h as Is I'ummtly collecti'il. 

(liven that freight tonnagt' mov«Hl a<‘niss all mcakw i-s exper'tH to irn’iease 
by 4:1 imn'ent during lh<' perkal from ISttlK to2t)10, new or increaseri taxes 
orolhf'r feesimp<i«Hl rm tlu' freight sec-hjr couki also help fun<l moliility 
impnjvemenLv For example, one |>anelisl fnim (he rail industry suggc*stisl 
mrsleling mim* pnjje<-Ls on the Alamrsla Corrldrrr in l^os Angeles, where 
prixale mil fn'ighi <-aiTiers pay a fee to use infrastructure built with pubik- 
finam'ing. Anol h<T way tir rais«* revenue for funding mobility improvem€ml.s 
wt)uld be to incTease taxes on freight trucking. Ats-oitling to Kll WA, heavy 
trucks (weighing over r>5,(HK) poumls) cause a dispniportkmate amount of 
<lamage to the nation's highways aral havT not paid a corresponding share 
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for the Mwl of (>av<‘inrnt dafnatjo thry raasp. This situation will <mly bo 
i-ompoumlrd by the lars«* pxprrtiMl irnTPaw^s in fn’iRhl lonnat^o mov«l by 
trurk ovpr thr next It) ynars. The Joint i'ommiltop on Taxation estimalcHl 
that raising the ceiling on i ho lax |>ai<i by hi'av'y v^hii'los to $ I I'oiild 
gent'ralp alK>ut $|(H) million peryrar.*^ 

Anotht’r n'vpnup raising strategy im*)u<k<s 4tr<ti<’aling more of the revenues 
from taxes on alternative fuels, suehasgaM»hol, tothe Highway Trust FumI 
rather than to the U.S. Treasury's (ieneral FumI, as eurw’ntly happens. 
Finally, pant'list.s al.so .said that pricing stralegie.s mentioned earlier in this 
ri'port as a tool to rcsluee congestion, arc' also ixissible adcKtictrtal .sources 
of nwenue for tran.sportation jturposex 


Agency Comments and 
Our Evaluation 


We (iitivkUsI IX)T. the Ctiips of Engineers, ami Anumk with draft csjples 
of this re|K>rt for their review and ccanment. We obtalncHl oral <H>iument.s 
from offk'ials at IK)T anil the ('or|).s of Engineers. These offlciaLs gem'mlly 
agreed with the nixtit and provkksl (is-hnical eomnuiits llial we 
imror)M>rHtcsl as a|)|iropriale. In addition, ofnciuls from the Fisleral 
Railroad Adinlnlstratitm within I)i)T comnientcnl that thi' rt'|K>rl was limedy 
and woukl U* vital to thi* dialogue that carurs as the Congress consick'fs 
the reaulhorizutkm of .surface trans(i(»rtati(m legislation. Amtrak had no 
coinmenLs on the rc’porl. 


Our w (M-k was primarily |MTf<amed at the ht'adquarlers of DOT ami the 
Cor]>s of Engim'ers (.si'e upp. VI for a ck'taiksi ck'-scription of our si’ope uml 
iiH'thiKlology). We conducted iMir wt>rk from Sejkember 2(K)1 through 
August 2002 in aix-onlamv with generally accefited government auditing 
.stamlaixLs. 


As agretsl with ycHir offtces, unless you publicly anraiunce Iht* contents of 
this n'lMirt eurik’r, we plan no further dislributkin until iM) days after the 
dale of this rt‘|Mirt. At that Unto, we will .st'nd cc»pk‘s of this rt'port to the 
eongresskntal eommitlcs's with n‘siM»ns1bilUk’s for surfaev and maritime 
lran.s[H>rtulion progranus: 1M)T ofnclal.s. imiudirtg the Stvixiary i»f 
Trans}M»rtatkm. the administrators of the Federal Highw ay' Administration. 


t.S. tiMieral Aci'uutUingljnk'r,//iVtfirci^ FinanfiHff: FacUtr)i AffrcUuft Higku'af/ 
Tru*l Fund iiACMTJ (iBTF <W^iliitpori. D.l'.: May a, 20U2). 
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FiNkral Kailniaii Aclmini^tration, Frdoral Traji.sit Aclniini»lnalion, am) 
Maritime AdminiKtraiion, tbr Dinn-tor of thr Huroau oriVaivfMirtalion 
Stati'itirs, and the ('ommamlant of the I1.S. <'oa<d Guard; the (‘ommarwler 
and C'hiefof Kn>?ine«'rs, U.S. Army (’oqxsof Knjtinei'rs; the l^residenf of 
Amtrak, ami the ihrecior of th*' (>f5re of Management and Uudjiet. We will 
make enpitw availaiile to others on request. This report will also Im* 
avaiiaiiie on our home pa}{e at no ehai>te at http://www.^).f{ov. 

if you have any qu4\stinns alaiut this report, please eontaet me at 
he<'kei;|(ir}{a(».; 9 >v or Kate Si^erud at .vi}t|{enj<lk<)^]t>v>.}tov. Alternatively, we 
can b4' reacduH) at (2t)2) 512-'2M:M. (iAO<'onta(*1.saml aeknow)<Hl^ient.san> 
listwl in ai>pemllx VII. 

JayKita 'L Meeker 
IMrector 

Phy.skal Infrastrui iure Issuost 
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A)>|H'mlix I 

Expenditures for Capital, Operations, and 
Maintenance 


<V>mparin^ thf'profMirlKin orpuhlir sprixlin^ (IrvotnJ ti> various purpoM'H 
atTiiss tthmIts is (tifTK'ull duo (o difforonctvs in Iho lovol of publit- soolor 
InvoJvoTTiont and in I ho ilofinition of what oonstitutos capital vorsus 
o|>orat1ons and mainlonam'o oxponsos in oaoh mmio. Kor oxampio, Iho 
o|M'rat1on of ptihlic- niefis is o.sM'ntiany a fum'tion of private citi/ons 
oporatinii thi'ir own vohHos, while «iporati(»ns for mass iraasit inoluih's 
sfH'ndin^ for bus drivers and subway otiorat<»rs, amon^ other items. In 
aridition, mainlonam'e oxfM'nditun's can <Hffer tfri'ally from one mode to 
another in their dt'linition and s(srp<>. For example, maintenance* for a 
publk* road involves aetivilies suc'h as fMilehinit, Hllinfi potholes, and fixinjt 
sil^najk't while maintenarKe* for channels and har1«»rs involves routirre 
dn'd^infl of built up suHiimenl aral dis 7 >osa] or stora}{e of the* dnstf*(sl 
material (Jivern these sit^nificant differences in sc-ope, different mmles 
classify arxi report <m maintenarHe* expc*ases in diffenmt ways. 

For publk- nncls, cajiital exiiemlilures (whk’h im-ludcs new cemstrutiion, 
n'surfacinti, r«'ha}>ilitatk)n, restoration, and recemsiniction of mads) 
constil utisl almirt orK*-hairof total annual public senior ex|>c>T)ditures over 
the last HI years, with small irH-ma-se's in recent years. Of total capital 
expc'TxIitures in fi-sc-al >ear Ci2 percent was u.scnl for system 
prrser\’atk)n, such as resurfac-inj? and n'habilitatkm, while* 4(1 pc’trent was 
u.s('d f(»r construction of tH*w n>ads and bridges and other system 
exparrsNias. These percentages have fluctuated somewhat throughout the 
liKKK However, as shown in figure* K, the p<'m*nlage of capital outlays 
spent on system presc'rvatkm exjienses increased Irnm 45 percent to 52 
percent betwec*n fisc*al years HHW and 2(HH>, whik* roastruction of new 
mads and bridge's and other system expansions declined from 4!tp<*reenl 
to 40 perc-ent over the same pericKl 
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for OiM-talhiaik, aail 

UalalraajM'f 


Figure 8; PurposM tor Copttal Outlay* for Publle Roads. Fiscal Yaws 1993 and 2000 
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Scxjfoa FeOaral Higrniray AcSnnsasSon 


Por transit, c’apiuU cxprnditun's act'ountrtl for alxHJt 2(( p<*rr<?nl of total 
annual public swtor cxiK'ndiiums in lltOll. Tho federal K<ivemnu‘ni »|H‘n(ls 
more heavily on capital than on <tpenilions for transit. The ferleraJ shan’ of 
r'apital expemtit ure.s flm'tuafed thn)U}{h«>ut the lUIJOs but in fi.sca] yt'ar 2I)(N) 
stcMHl at alxiut r*l)jM‘itvnt,the.sameaslt was in fiwal yw IWl. Tin* fwleral 
share of total oi>eratinR expens<'s rkniini’d fn>m alKiut 5 jM-n'enl in fisr-al 
year liJtM lr> al>out 2 pi'n’ent in fi.sr-al year 20IK).'‘*’ 


Pisleral government .supikmI to Amtrak for operating expeases and cafiital 
expr'nclitures has fluctuated throughout the 1!)!)(K. Annvial n|)enUlng grant.s 
fluct uaied betwinm and $<>IK) million iuid <'apita] grants between i>'ttK) 
and $5(g) million. In addition to these grants, the Taxpayer Relief Act of 


wmif catpilaiJ ruiKls truiii Um* ftHkntJ I rlHMtui-d Anu Konnub (irugRUii wm* umhJ 
k> (wy fcir opvnOiiig Um* 2 (im'eiil tipHariinK t^xpcictt* litpre iiuty be MHitcwtiiU 

uiKli'raUitrd aiid Uw tiO pcrcMS <‘ii|>llal t'lpeiidllun* t^rc iiuiy lx* muiiicw hat uvtwIobMt. 
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K«|i>'ii4iiar<w for OiM-talkiaik, aail 

UalalrMJM'f 


MKJT” pnmilrd Amtrak with $2.2 Hllicm for rapilal arH) 4)|M'ralin^ ptirp4M(>.s 
in flsc-al yrars I5J1W anci IIKW. hVcieral support (hH'lin«'d in fiwal yimrs 2(Hm 
and2(M)|,h4>wovrr, with thr fiMlrraiftovrmmoni pnnidint^gnutt.s to Amtrak 
of $r)7l and $521 million, nt^^rtiwly. 

Kor wafer Iran-sportalion, .s|)endlng by the U.S. Army (’oTp« of Kngineers 
(('orpA of KnttifH'ers) for ronstruction of ka'lcsand 4lam.s fttr inland 
waterway na\i){ation'^ fell whih' ex(M'rKiitun'» for o|H*ration.s arwl 
mainlenant'e nmiained at aroumi $:t5(l to $4t)0 million, a.K .shown in nature 11. 


Figure 9: Federal Expenditures lor Construction and Operations and Makiterwrtce of 
Loclis and Dams, Fiscal Years 1991-2000 
m In miiikHis or aao doB«i 




CerntnKSori <r kKk* are <)■»• 

Opeta Mona a O nerSeei H* o< >x*» amtcane 


Source: U.S Oepertmot^l of Tretteportslioo. Bureau of Itertaportanon stattslKs (2002). (^emment 
TTanetKirlaeon Fir^ancMl Statnim (PrelHrinary Dab). WaetMrtglon. O.C 


“IIL l(K>^(Aii«. 5. laWTl. 

and dniiis nerv** other {lurpucns in adcfiltuti to imigaliuri. irK'ludinn irripahuri. IVxkI 
(HKilrul, and rts'realkjn. 
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K«|i>'ii4iiar<?« for OiM-talbiaik, aail 

UalalV'lMjtrf 


Ry c^rntnuit, Corps of Knf(in«Ts«‘xppnitlllun*s for Ihr ronsIrrirMon, 
oiM’ratlons, am) mainirrtarK'o of ffsioral rhannoLs arx) harbors havt' 
im'n^ascHl over Ihr past lierarfe. During fiscal years ihnmgh 
eonstnaiion expemKiures im'reased from $112 million to $2>'i2 million (in 
2 (Kl(i dollars), while operations ami mainlenanrt' expenditure's im'n'ased 
fr«>m milliem to $<>71 million (in 2(NKi dollars). In aildition to the ('orps 
of KngiTteers, the II.S. ('oast (luard ami the Maritime Administration also 
s|M'ml signifie'ant amounts for water transpoPation, although them' 
agt'm'ies have limileel respoasihility for <s>rtstruction or maintenam'e of 
water transportation infrasiriH*turt'. 
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II 


Whil«' it is di'ar lhal travoh’rs <'h<ni«p bdwonn iimmIp?* of for reasons 
of c-onveniernv awl rosi, anum^t other things, none of the HiWA travel 
forec-asLsroaswierthf' effecis of rhanjji’s in levels of travel onothernKsles, 
sueh as transit or rail. Fll WA offieiaLs sawl that they would like to have a 
<lala system that projeets intenruMial travel, hut for now sueh a system iks^s 
not exist. The mixleLs also cannot reflef't the impact of major shocks on th<' 
^tem, such as natural disasters or the terrorist attacks of S('ptemher2tNI]. 


Tr3,Vt?l on TYaiwll A*lnilnlstrulion (1*TA) makes nulional-k'vt*! fons-asls 

rp^ for tJrowlh in Irarvslt pasM'nt;ermile.s traveled l>y i'olUH-tint' l5-lo2i>-year 

iransii foretusts JeveloiHMl by metnipolltan planning! orttanlzaikm-s (MPO)*'* in the 

lurttt'.sl metropolitan an'as in the country.FTA calculates a tuilional 
wei}>hted averui;e usint* the MIH) rorts-asts and reglorud averutH'x-*^ MIHis 
create tlH‘lr f«*rei-asts as part of their hintt-range planning proci***.** Unlike 
the first forecast for nual travel dlscusstHl alstw. the IIMO Condiitowi and 
Pn-fonitam-e n'lnHl"* stutcsl that the MPO forecasts for vehick* miles 
traveUsl and pa»,sengcr mik's traveksl incs»r|ninile th<’ crfeil.s of atiions 
lhal th('MIH).san' pnitioesing to.shu]H'4leman<i in their anas to attain air 
quality and other developmental goaLs. The MIH) plans may include tnuisit 
expanskin. congestion pricing, parking con.siraints, cafiacity limits, and 
other liK-al iHdicy optk)n.s. MIH) fimsasLsaLsu have to c(m.si<ler funiling 
availaldlity. 


^*U)Haarf urgiuiiatjotistuft-ily. i-xmmU.v, slaU*. and rntcral ulTiclalit (tial pnMik* a R'XhhuiI 
ronjiii for UiMMportatHjn idiuiiiaig. 

‘"Ai'cufxliiia l4> iTA. Itie Xi iiMrCrupulitiui aivits acvMitit Tor )ip|jcuiiiiiia«ly tH) p«n-eta uF Uie 
ittitkMi’a inuiMl uste. au (tiey atiouliJ (■ruvklc a R-aaMuiltk' M|iptuKlitiallo(i of naUuiiaJ ks'H 
Tons'iwbL 

'^irre b tw funsiisl Tur New Yuck CUg 9u PTA MilMUIulnJ Ua* avetufti* Kruwlii rale for Uie 
oUitff iiiajur eisit (xetsil ciUm, which b 1.32 percent. 

'^Meihuiluloflka umsl liy Um> MKb tu derive tlasr fons-iMbi vary. a)UK>i«ti ulTk-iab M tTA 
lukJ us Uiat tiieti'arv Iwocutiuiiun lyitea. (kte type a idaiKfaird ruuratepiiKxb-liriK 
pnxs^ ItivulvinK duUt on Inrw iiiany IriiH people make, wtiere people aix* ttoiuK. Ua* mudal 
oruiFM, and actual routes. The aecurid type b ecuiiuciietric. lit whkit reKhirud furetaat 
duta on kM'ume and deinu| 9 aptik'a are fed into a model u> ck-rivv trawl ptv^silucia. 

’*FeiJtTal lligliway AdminiatniUun luid Ptsleral TVatisU Adiiikiiatnlkai. IW9 SlaJiu qflJb- 
NalioM)i UigkwaffK. ttridfieit, and IhtiutH: ('(tudilioM und /VTfurMMiMCr 
Pit. Depaitnient uT TVajatpurtathm, 2UUI)). 
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II 


Intercity Passenger 
Travel 


Amtruk i)n>vi(l('d u.s with .syNloniwklc fori’t'u.stN of ii4li'r>ihip, whk'h aw 
l>a.'H‘4i on assunuHl annual (Hitnoink- ^iwih ofU'-twtfn 1 am) 1.5 
fun‘ incn^aM's ('<iual to tht’ national inflatkin mti', ami pntjtH'U'd rUk’i^hlp 
im'rt’aMvs on iiarlicular routt'M, including m'W or changing .wrvk'c on 
< crtaln rout<‘» wlktlulwl to c«>nu* «hi lim* over the forcca-st imtIckI. Kor 
.shorUlLstanct' routes. Anilruk ust's a huhIcI that t'stinialcs ttgal Iruvc'l over 
a route by any nuMk*. IkastsI on ecommiic ami (kmographic growth. The 
nuHlel then <‘stimates travel on each nnsk* com|H'ting In tlkM'orrklor baMn) 
on iHxst ami st'rvlce factors in each nio<)e. Fi>r long <lbitum'e ntute.s, Amtruk 
uses a tiilTertmt nuKlel that proji'cts future rail ritlership using vaiiable.s 
that have lM*en (k'tennlm'd to influt'nce past rail rkk^rshlp, such as 
|M>pulution. (>mpk)yinent, travt'l time ft»r rail, and lese) of ser\'ice for mi). 
This nuNlel ikH>s mrf consider comlilions on (Mher comiK'llng rntnles. 


PYpifillt Tra.V'C*l Across rorwasting growth in national freight travel, motlels develoi>p<l hy 
w • KHWA and th4'U.S. Army Corps of KngimHTs(('orpa of KngjniHTs) list' 

l>lOQCS growth in trmle ami the oeom>my as key fa<-tors driving fifight travel. 

I^rojecteit growth in each |>artieular nttHk* b iletermirKsI hy growth in the 
pnMiwiion of the spocifk* mix of commodities that hbtork'ally are shipp^Hl 
4)n that mcKie. Therefoit'. any pri»>'<'b'<i shifi in frt'ight movement from one 
iiKMle to ano<h(‘r Ls <lue to ehangi's in the mix nf^'ornnuMtitios, or 

pn>jecte<i eluingt's in where g«»Kls an' pnalueml ami consiuned. 

lkHau.s»'« um'nt or futun' inHktitioasaml the <-a|tacii.v of the freight 
traasj>ortalion system 4 anm«t In' factonsl into tlx* national forecasts, a 
numl>er of fa<iors - Imimting growing <*ong«’?4km, as well as the I>em*fils of 
sfHHific proje4*Ls that might relieve c«jng«'stion~are not <'«iask)4‘nsl in the 
pr«>je< tk>as.^ In ad4liti«Hi, futun' tremb in otlx'r faiit*rs t hat affm’t shippers’ 
I'hoit'es of freiftfit nwMies - suc*h as ndative cost, time, or reliability —an' mg 
4'a.slly quantifiabk' ami an' also linkisl to ewh systems ca|>acity ami the 
congestion on em h system. As such, these factors an' m>t im-lucks) in 
KHWA’s or C<»rps <»f Knglms'rs’ natkmal fonsamng nuHlels. 

Umk'rlying theiMimmiMtIty hirecasts usetl by KHWA and the Corjwof 
Engineers ari' a number of standanl mac'nM.'comimic assumptk>ns 


’'tocal Imvfl tonx'iwta Uuiit* by tiic Cur|w uf diittrki ontent for ust* ki 

fiuMbility sluUits Uu cotiBiileT ^HJcMible diveniuti to uttic-r allemaUve iimkJ« 
as a R^k of ktcmMitg oKigt^kNL 
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4'tmcH’minR primarily .supply .sitjp fat-tors, surh as rhanf^t^ in Ihr si74' of tht‘ 
lafnir forrr ant) rrai };n>wth in cxpoils tlur ttt Iratlo li)>rrali}^alion. Chan^w 
in fumlrr, airpttrt, ant) .si'aport .stH’urily sint-p SopipmlM’r 11 may affort 
as.sumptH)ivs that am imhotitltH) in iIip.sp <s>mm(K)ity fomt'asts. For 
pxamplo, intTPasptl delays ant) ias-pet-Hf >ns at the )M»rt)er or at a fairt may 
rreate prtjhlems for .sliippers to m(S't.ju.st-in-timp requimnw’nfs, jKJssibly 
resulting in a.sfiort-term .shift tt>an allemativo mtMle, ttra limilinifortrade. 

Alihtm^i currt'nt national fn'it^l foret-asts am not eafiatity-tsiaslraimH), 
FllWA istlevelopinj? a “Fmijjhf Analysis p’ranK’Wtirk* tt>panitk' allemalivt' 
analyses, asses.sjn;? pertain eapacily limitations. Tire main impetlimont to 
dt'wlopin^ thiseairaiulily isfletermininjtPaTMunly oneat'li naxit*. Tl»ere art' 
ptimmonly aret'pted measun's of rtratl pajMK-ily that am ix’inS intsirptnaled, 
hut rail and water^i'ay t-apaeity is rroi as easily measuretU 


Stdt6 PorCCdStS of FIIWA proviiks) us with .staledevel forc't-ast.s of Iota) vehicle mile.s Iraveletl 

M'ltic TVo “tr pubik-roatls frtmi 2000 to2010, tleiivvd from data In the lllj?hway 

V0IUC10 IV1110S 1 raV0l0(l Perft>miatH e Monitoring Sy.steni (IIPMS)-sampk‘ t)ala.si‘tJ‘ This tlala set 
contains slale-reiKX-ItsI tlala on average annual tlaily truflk' for 
appr<»xlmately 1 bl.OOO ntad st-gments nationwkk-. For each sample 
stxiion, liPMS irH-ludes measure's of average annual tlaily IraiTic f(»r()H' 
re|K>rting year arxl eslilnutt^s of fulurt' traffic for a s|H>cifitHl fonx^ast year, 
which Ls gent-rally 18to25yt-arsafierthert-portingyear. It sla»uk)lM.'ntitetl 
that tiu' HI^IS sample tlala tlo not iru-luik’ stx'littns tm any mads cla.s.s-ifitxl 
as ItK-al rtmtis or rural minor colltx'turs. 

lk’cau.se Iht' intlividual IIPMS st'gmeni fortx-asis ts>mt‘ fnan (he stales, we 
tk> ntil know exactly what niiHk-^Ls weit- usct) 1<» tk'veU»|» them. ActxiixUng to 
ofllciabat FIIWA, (he only national gukiance comes from the IIPMS Fk'ltl 
Manual, w hich says tiuil futun- average annual tlaily traffic .s)M>ukl ctxne 
from a Ux hnically su|j|K»rtal>le state pnKxxlure tir data from MIHh* irr other 
ItK'al sources. Tin- manual aUto says iltai IIPMS fortxusls for uri>anlztxl 
an-as .shoukl lx- consistent with IhtKst- tk'velt)|Kx) by the .MR) at the 
funciitinal system anti uritanixtxl art-a k-vel. 


'lirMSiikK> liK'ludtv daUi (Kjiii Um* Diatrid nrCuluiitliuiiUKl i^M■rto Kieu. 
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Table 1: Pro]ecled Averege Annual Growth Retea ter Vehicle MIlea Traveled. 2000- 
2020 

Stete 

Rival 

(%) 

Urban 

(%> 

Stale total 

(%) 

Alabama 

2.04 

3.18 

3.06 

Alaska 

2.34 

2.12 

2.23 

Arizona 

1.00 

1.42 

1.48 

Arkansas 

2.54 

2.23 

2.43 

Callforria 

3.09 

2.26 

2.42 

Colorado 

2.22 

1.94 

2.06 

Connedleul 

1.71 

1.28 

1.38 

Oalaware 

1.33 

0.86 

1.06 

Olsiricl ot Columbia 

N/A 

1.69 

1.69 

Florida 

1.86 

1.63 

1.69 

Oeor^a 

0.60 

0.86 

0.76 

Hawaii 

1.62 

1.46 

1.61 

Idaho 

3.07 

3.08 

3.08 

Illinois 

1.17 

1.36 

1.30 

Indiana 

3.07 

2.69 

2.88 

Iowa 

1.95 

2.24 

2.06 

Kansas 

1.88 

2.14 

2.00 

Ksntucky 

2.90 

2.12 

2.56 

Lotasiana 

1.93 

1.73 

1.84 

Mains 

0.31 

0.68 

0.39 

Maryland 

2.82 

2.56 

2.64 

Massachussns 

1.02 

1.06 

1.06 

Michigan 

2.22 

1.63 

1.86 

Minnssola 

223 

2.09 

2.16 

Mississippi 

2.77 

2.71 

2.76 

Missouri 

1.67 

1.96 

1.82 

Montana 

2.49 

2.76 

2.56 

Nsbraska 

2.48 

2.08 

2.33 

Nevada 

2.16 

2.08 

2.11 

New Harr^shlre 

2.10 

2.24 

2.16 

New Jersey 

1.77 

126 

1.36 

New Mexico 

2.29 

1.28 

1.93 

New>fork 

1.76 

1.83 

1.81 

NorVi Carolina 

2.68 

2.64 

2.66 
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(Ccmttwd From Pttmoua Pago) 



Rural 

Urban 

Stale total 

State 

(%) 

(^) 

(%) 

Nofth Dakota 

1.76 

2.31 

1.90 


1.64 

123 

1.39 

Oklahoma 

2.21 

2.32 

226 

Or«9on 

2.19 

1.91 

2.06 

Penney IvaniB 

2.90 

2.49 

2.66 

Rhode Island 

1.28 

1.09 

1.12 

South Carolina 

2.44 

2.28 

2.38 

South Dakota 

1.47 

1.48 

1.47 

Tenneeaee 

2.18 

2.37 

2.29 

Texas 

2.63 

227 

2.40 


3.2S 

3.S4 

3.43 


1.62 

1.04 

1.48 

Vlr^na 

2.60 

2.01 

227 

Washington 

1.60 

2.03 

1.96 

West Virginia 

2.80 

2.32 

2.67 

Wisconsin 

2.21 

2.21 

221 

Wyoming 

2.07 

1.06 

1.83 

Puerto Rico 

2.30 

1.67 

1.83 


221 

1.97 

2.09 


fiouioa Podaul His^nMy AAiwuslrakcn w raftorlod by slatei n lha Hghw«y (^rlorm«nc« Monacxing 
dystom databMa 
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Apprmlix III 

Factors Influencing Ffiture Travel 


LOO^ Bncl Int0rCity l<K'al uwl Inlcrt-ity iMLvsfnsiT tnivfl, popukilkm growlh b 

rp^ 1 oxiKHiwI tub* iincof thi* kry fatl(»rM]rivingovi‘ra]] travel levels. Where 

1 rd> t?l gniwth win m t ur w ill likely have a lar}»e effwl <»n Iravel |N«lleni.s uml 

ni<Hle <'hol{S'». Aecsmlin^ lo iht' U.S. Census Bureau, iIh* Ui>. |H)|>ulali(m 
will gn>w u> almiisi millinn hy 2()10.^ Althnugli this reprtvseiMs a slower 
{growth rale than In the past. It wouk) still a<kl a|>|>roxinial<'ly 18.4 million 
|H'<i|iletutlH' 200()|K)|)ulalion. arai w ill likely also substantially inereas(‘llH' 
number of vehicles on pulWie nmds as well a» tlk* nunil>er of (iiu««en^'i>i on 
transit and inU'nrity rail. 

The Census Burt'au rt'iMtrUHl tliat since IIKW, the ijivatest pofiiJalion 
growth lias Ins'n in the South and West. Acismling loom* i>anelbl, thesi* 
region.s‘nieln>iH>litan an‘as traditionally have UtwiTetmlraleily deasilies 
and higher suburlian deivsities than the Midwt'st ami East. TIk'st* an‘a.s an* 
lhen*fon' harder to .si'rve through transit than nH'In^Mililan an'as with 
hither population (k'n-sittes. whi'n* transit can lx* mon* reasibk’. However, 
acconllng to s<«ne transportation experts, it may mg be (xissible lo build 
m'W Iraivsit infrastruelun* in IheM* areas due to environnH-ntal or (gher 
I'omvrns. The population gn»wth that Ls ex|H'i 1 (sl in .suliuriian an'a.s could 
learl to a larger incn*ase in Iravel liy private \’«*hh les than by transit Ixx ause 
.sulmrtian an‘a.s gi'm’rally have lower ixifiuialion tk'nsilk's titan inner eitk's, 
and also hate inon* di.s]M'rxsl ltav(*l )>altems. making them k*ss(*a.sy to 
serve througli eonvenlkmal publh’ transit. Although overall |K^»ulalkin 
growth will hk(*ly lx* greatest in suhuriian |>art.s of metrofxilitan areas, higli 
nut's of growth are abat priHlicImi fur rural art'u.s. As Is the caM* in siUiuriis, 
these rtiral areas are dirnciJt to serve with anylhing Imt private 
aulonudUles Ixx-ause of kiw |K^>ulalkm densities ami g(s>gnt|>hieul 
dls}H‘rsion of travel patterns, so travel by private vehicle may im rease. 
Immigration |>atlems are also exinx'ltHl lo coniiihule to changes in travel 
leveb, but the extent wiiUk'|M'nd on immigration |K>]ick's. For example, 
acconllng to a .si'niur res<‘archer with (hi* AnuTk'an l^ililic 'nans]M>rta(kin 
AssiK'lalkm, higher rates of Immigration lend to im'rease transit us«*. 

In lukiilion to overall {xipulalion growth, amMlk-r denu>gra(ihlc tn*nd that 
will likely affect mixk* choices is the aging of the (Mipululion Acciirding (o 
ilala fnmi the U.S. Ci-nsus Hun'au, the numlxT of |M'o|ile agtxl 65 and over 
is projecUxi to iiicn*asi* 26 percent lH‘twiH‘n 2001 imd 2010. The most 
ru|ii<l]y growing bn>ad agi* group LsexiHS'lixl to lx* Ihi' [HipululUm ag4Hi85 


Iiilve iKil )wt (xssi u|Nlalt*(i witti <kiia rnKu Oh* 20U0 CetitMei 
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A|tfN-ll4U III 

lnflltriiHfiii K«Uin' 'TVa\'«‘l 


and t)W«‘r, whit-h Is projwtiHl to incn'aM' :J0 pen'cnl by 2t) 10. Arcsmling In 
the Pnloral lii(0iwa>' Administration and PVdora) Transit Administralion's 
find Prrfm-mftnre rriKirt,’*lh»'rldoriy havo diffeirnl 
m<»bility Ivsurs than thr non<'kk*rly lM*rausp thry am Inss likidy to have 
drivors' lifpnsra, havr m<jm .serious health pnjblem.s, and may requim 
sfHH'iail servk’es and fatnlittes. Aecsinlinji to a reiM>ti pn'pareci for the Work! 
Bu.siness ('oumil for Su.siainable l)evekqnTH*nl ears 

driven by the ekierly will roast it ute an inemasin^t pr>i(H»rlion of Iraffir, 
e.spe<ia1ly in the .suburfis ami rural areas, wh(*re many ekierly people lend 
to riwide. Im'mas(v« in the niimbt^r of okk'r drivers t'an .safety 

pn)bU*m.s, in that the elderly liave a hl;(h('r rale of imshi’.s pi'r mile drimn 
than ycmnjter ihivers, an<l that rate ri.s(\s .si^tniHeantly after age 85. The 
Mtthilitif report also .says lhat the 4tri>'(T fatality rate of rlrivi'Ts over 75 
years of aftt' is hi^er than any oiIkt ajie Rroup except teenajji'rx t in>wth of 
the elderly pofmlation may thi’mfore intTease the imp<»rtarKS' of providing 
ik’mar>il-n^ 7 S)nsive transit services^ and impnnnn}? .sif»ns <»n pubik’ niails 
to make ib«’m rleamr aiul mom \isil»le. 

Akm^ with iM>pulalion ^owth, Ihe irK'masIn^ aftluenre of the U.S. 
po|)ulation is expe<ie<l to play a key role in ks-al and inlenity pavs(>nfier 
trawl levels and in Ihe m<ak's travelers rhoos«‘. The ItKKI Conditions and 
Pfo^omuince n*por1 states that rates of whiele ownership an’ kiwer in kjw- 
iiu’ome househidds, leadinjt those’ hou.sehokls to miy mom on traivsit 
sy.stems. Artsmlintt to Federal Transit Administration (FTA) officials and 
Mobility transit use*—partirulariy asp of buses—generally dec-masc’s 

as income increase’s. IncTeasing aftiuence also innuenc*es intenity trawl 
lewis. The IIMHI Conditwns and Pmjhnuniuv n’porl says that penipk’ with 
high tncsrmes take approximately pemenl mom trips than people with 
low incsimes, and the trips tend tohe longc’r. liong-distance travel for 
busirH’ss and nnwation incmases wit h income’. Also, as in<s>me incmase.s, 


lligitwuy Admiiiistniliuit and KtsltYwl IVvtiaU AdiiiiitbtralkaL IHW StaJus cef'ttu’ 
.Vh/uiaV Uiffhwyif, UridfirK, ami lyamtit: rV/wditcutM ami I’tTfi/naatter Itk^tiuigluri, 
D.C: l>epHttin«it uf IVaiopurUitiiHi. 2000). 

''MiiiccaiiiusKls liiMtiluIeurTts'tMtulugy uiid Ctixrirs Uiwr AsexM-iaU-H. ltK„.UvbUHtf JtJOl: 
WoHd MiAUilif at Utf Kttd of the TVitrMXvtA Ctruturyami llsSiiKlaiuabUil(f{yitJt^ 
UdttiiiRct CoutM’il rorSui>CaliiHi]lcl)«fVt*lu|jnMSil. August 2001). 

^Acs'unJiiig to iIm* AiiHtioait TTaciitrKjrUilkxt Aasucialkia dfiiutiKl nspuicw* inudm 

art* pawNSigtY c'an. vans, ur bUM-s wlUi fcwit ituui 2S m-'hIs ofieniliiig ki nwpuim* lo i idb 
IhuM (uuuM-iigi-ni ur Uirir agitUs lu tlie trtuctll ufjeralur, wtiu tlwci dbpauites a wtik'le tu 
pk‘k up Itif [lasaeiiivts atiii iRicisfHirt Umii lu ttielr 
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hy faster iikmIi'.s, such as e-ar ami air, incTrase^s, ami iravrl by int<>n'ity 
bus tomLs tcj eks'inasc*. 

Srvrral parliripanis in our surfacs’ ami maritina'trans(K>rtatjon panols (sm' 
app. VI) also imik'aictl that improvt'tncnis in communication l4H'hnolof{>' 
will likely affee'l the ana)unt and mcKlr of intercity travel, but ihe diree-ikm 
and extent of Ihe effect is um'ertain. (>m> pamdist sakl that there is no 
ailditional cost to communk'atinff over f(n>ater distan<s>s •'at 
communk'atioas will repla<s> travel to stmie extent, partk'ularly as 
le<-hnolo};i(w improve. However, two other panelists .sakl that 
communk aljon tcs-hnoloKy mit^ht im'n^ase' travel by making the iK'nefit of 
travel monM-ertain. K<»r example’, th«’ Inti’met can provide p«H>|)le with 
4'urrent and exten.siv(' information alsmt vacatkm de.siinalioas, peitenlially 
im’n’asinji the elesin' tee travel. Ae'c-onlinft to Mobilitt/ it Is unclear 
whether tele<-ommunk'ations tee-hnedo]^ will .substitute for the' physical 
Iran-s-portation of peeiple anel Tele<-ommuting ami telm-onfereneinfi 

are heHsmiin^ mon* common, but lee-hncdoftk'al impnevemenLs would have 
to be si|*nificant before they can sulestitule feir actual presi’me at work or 
in fa<*e-lo-faee meetinjts. In addition, while home’-basesi workers do mil 
have to ceimmule, they temi to travel appneximately the same amount as 
traditkmal workers, but differ in how their travel is distribulml amonjt trip 
purpeises. 

The feiTori-st altae'ks on the I Inilrnl Slater on beptemtuT 11 , 2(H)l , are 
expe'cted to have some effee-t on passe'nger travel levels anel choices almul 
whi(*h mmie to use, hut ll.S. Ik'partment of IVansportaiion (|M)T) ofTKiaLs 
and particTpanl.s in the panels elid mit believe the lonji-terni changive would 
he .sijtnifk'ant, providml that m> more attacks occur. Kederal Hijthway 
Aelministr^ion ami Federal RaiInMul Admini.stration offkials .s-peculateel 
that iniTeaseel delays in air travel due to stricter .sei’urity pr(H'<slure.s mi^t 
.shift semre travel from air to other nuKles, .swh as <*ar (»r rail, although they 
expee-ted this effect let lie ne}{lif{ihle in the king term unless adelitkmal 
iraidenLs ewcur. 

Finally, chanjtesin the pries' (eir iH’ns'iveel pri<‘e),es)mlilion, and n'lialiilily 
tifeine nuMlal chok'e as ceanfianHl with aneither an' alsei like'ly tei affec'i 
levels eif travel and mesle e-hoies’s. Feir t'xampk', e-hanfif’s in the fH'tniie'um 
marke'f that affect fuel prk’e.s, or e-hanj?es in jfeivemment polmy that affe'ei 
Ihe cewt eif elrivin^f tir traasit price's, e'emlel result in shifts betwes'n pe'rsonal 
vehicle's and transit: he>we've*r, it is eliffie-uit to preslk't the extent lei whie-h 
Ihe^'chanfies will oex*ur. kvvan\\r\!^UiMnhHUy2<XH, auleimeiliileiseiffer 
){reater flexibility in .scheelule and choice eif ek'stinatieins than either mesk's 
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oftranjiiM>rtaiH>n, an<J i)fli‘n alsopitrtifJo.shorli'rlraw! tin»ps with Iowit 
outH)f-pcM-kcH Mifil.s. Howpvor, If heavy aroi uni>n*<liflaljle nia<l 
causes lante variations in autonMihile travel time, there csmld be a shift to 
transit or a ileerease in overall Iravel. 


FrPi^ht TtHVpI AceonUnj? U> several rtiu**^** I’y • rans|K)rlal ion rest*areh 

or^ni;cutions. inereusing intematioruil trutle. eeonomk' growth, the 
im n'a^ng value «)f cargi» shlppisl, ami change's in is>licles affecting certain 
cuinmiMlities an* exiH'cUH) U> inlluence future volumes of fn'ighi travel atHl 
the I'herice of m<Nk' by which freight Ls shipptsL 

Incri'using intenuiticmal trade anti national trade (adkies an* exiKS'letl to 
affcs'l commiHlity flows, volumes, aial nwak' choict'.^ According to the 
7Vurtspf/ri<r/t/y« Atiiuud Ri'port JfXX/J' the globalizatkm i>f 

busint'sses can shift pnMluctkmofgocKlssokl in the UniUsl States to 
kH'ations ouLskle of the* country. Increasing total l(»n-miles^ an<l clianglng 
the averugi' length of haul of shipments. TliLs shift in prtHlue'tkm coulel also 
affeet freight m<Mk' ch(»ice, with more comnuHiitlcs being .shipptsl by 
mull ipk' moth's as dLstara-t's incri'ast'. Acetmling to MohUili/ trutrk 
traivs|H trial km tends to U* cht'a^aT. faster, ami mote em>rgy effli'ient than 
rail ami Itarges for shipping high-value cargo. 1 lowever, as <listum'i's 
iratreast', rail an<l inlemicKlal transporiation (linking rail aral truck Iravt'l) 
iH^smH' mote cint-eflicient options. Various trade {Hdldes also affi'ct 
freight fkms and voiunu's. For example, the North American FVt'e Trade 
Agri'emenl has conlributtHl to thi' imtn'asisl volume of tratk' moving on 
rail ami highways. Acc<»rding to tiata fitun the Buri'uu of Tran>|iortatton 
Statistics' Traaslninler Surfate Freight OaLabase, iKlwwn lOlHi anil 2000. 
tonnage of imports by nUl from Mexk oamI ('anada im ri'astsl by alioul 25 


*Tiit* I S. ts’iKiuiiiy Ihm befutiM* UKitwyigly uiU'gratt'iJ wilti liit* )(lutiai rctHKNiiy, as 

unit futvigii iiuuiaKc wtirkJwkk' |iru(liM'Uuii twici dlaCritKiUun syab'iiia. 

bW euuitiat* aulo iiuifiijra(’liinT!i may Iwaile llieir Tau'lonea amJ warehoioKi in M^Miralt* 
(-(lunlriraurciHiiaicnUi (hjiii UieUnHait iMjItcta. <'kanutnislia( attti (hanffes in 
FrriifMI OrmanJ: A fiuidrtHMikft/r ffamtrrtt and 

tor UieNalliHial I'uoperativt' Hi)(|iway ltt'*H'tux-li t'nij^aiii, t*rq|tH't K^MilliaM' 11 
(WaatiuircLuri.ThtreipurUiliu*i Kntcanii ltu«nl, June la lilUS). 

"flureau urTOunputtaliun StalMk-v. Ihtnuptsriatum Statiuliat Repor! JOOO 

{WasKiiigluri. I).C.; I S. l)e(Hirti»eiil ufThuie^xjrlalkMi, 'JIXII). 

^uniuileaan'i-ak'ulaletl by luultiplyiiiir tlte tufiBoreumiiienv being moved by (lit- number 
of miles moved. 
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prn’PTil, aiKl imports by IriM-k inrrpaswi 2<) prr**pnl. In tbi* marilinn* spcior, 
rxpanclin^i trade wilh iKe l^aeifie Rim imTease<] trafRr at west eoast 
i'ontaim'r ports. 

Aet'oitlinjt t<r the Tmn.tftfftialinn SMistirs Anuuat Refxtii HOttfi, economie 
{{rowth results in a greater volume of ftrsicls prTx)u('4><l ami eonsum<'cl, 
leading; to more frt*if{ht mtn'ed. As the emim^my ftn>ws, disfiosahle imHime 
per ea|iita inereases ami imlividual purehasinj^ power risi's, whk'h <an 
<'aus«' bu-sinesses to .ship mori' fri'i^l pc>r <'a|>ila Aemrdin^ to the n'|>ort, 
fniftht torr-mlles p«»r eapita im reasi'd mo«' Hum :h) pendent, from IIM'*H) in 
llirnio l4,tKN)m litbiK 

The imTeasinj? valm’ of<-arRo ami the <-onlinuin}? .shift ttrwani anum’ 
s<‘rvH‘eH>rten1ed e<s»nomy ami mitre lime-seasilive .shipments has affei'ted 
Ihe volume of fnMjtht .shipments ami the i-hokx' of miales on whk’h freijjht 
is shippisl. Aeeordin^ to Ihe Tiyitutfmrtfttion Sia/tAtirs Annual Rej/ort 
iHMM), there is a eontinuintt shift lowanl proilueliitn orhiRh-valiM', ktw- 
wei^hl pnxlmi.s, whk'h Ic'atls lit ehanj^es ii> freight travel levels ami nimk’ 
ihoiee. Kor example, it lakes more Ion-miles loship$l,(NH> worth of steel 
than it does to ship $1,4)00 witrth ofeell phones. Iligh-^'aliM' earRo, such as 
elei’tnink's ami offiee iniuipmenl, temls to be .shi|>pe<l by air or Irm-k, while 
rail ami barRes Renerally earry tower-value bulk items, such as eoal ami 
Rraln.* AivonlinR to Mobility I lu' Rrowlh of e-f’itmmerre ami just-in- 
time invenUtry praetiees ilepeml upon the ability to deliver rikmIs quickly 
and eriiriently. A rriMtrt prepared for the National ('cM>t>erative lllRhway 
Res«*an’h IVoRram*" .states that the efre<’ts of Just-in-time Inventory 
practices are to im'rease Ihe number of individual .shipnumts, decrease 
their lenRth of haul, and irmrease th«' importance of on-lime (kdivery. Itoth 
reprirts indicate that .such practices may .shift .some frriidit from .sk»wer 


MobUitff HJOl rv|>urt stales Utat inland waurwayv <'9>i iiiuif vny lanti' alilfHiicnUt ul 
aniiiiur luiiitier M'itti a iitiiiiiiiid fXpt’tKitureufuiHTtiy. Kur eujit|4f. un ibeluwcr 
MiniaMppi Klwr. 40 ur iiturv 10 kiti tKtra>^ be UhInsI loytL-tlier UUu s aiiiale U*w Tur 
niuveitiei)! down Uie river. Kail batHicuri elTiricitl fur shi|i|>tn(i km-value ljulk 
(-(HiuiHKJUk'M Itxia dkaaiM'ts. Ituwever, liecauiie tailii uf ttime imidtsi are slitwet itiaii truck 
Imveluri liiRtiways. aial are iiiiiled to fixed wa<erwa)'s4jrU8cka. InictctareiiMJivuflen uani 
for iraiiafiurliiia hiftlivatiM' |k>uil!i aja) fix lucaJ deliverks. (X-eaii aldpfditK kt Uie duiidiiaiil 
iiiiMk* fur twetaeasi kmiiaia* because exUeiiiel)- bir)(e aliipa ufaTaliita wUlt aiiiaJl 

crew.H can nttiw (uniiaRc^ vaal dialaricea at iitlnliiial cuata. 

'^liam'teiixtica and i'luuifk'a in hViahl 1Variii(iunalkai PmiaiMk A (luideiawk fur 
Pkuuien and IVrUcy AiBilysla." pre(iaied fur Ute Naliunal C'lMipetaliv'e lllj(iiway Kewarcli 
Prugraiii. Ilviect H-dO rtum- It (WaatiitiakKi. D.t.'.: IhuwtKjrtaliuii Kewarcti IkjunL iurn- lU, 
U»5). 
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mcMtrs, .such as rail, to faster TniHfr-s, such as truck or air. In addition, the 
MohUity report state.s that as the (h'mand for specialize*! ^nhIs and 
services Rn)W.s, the tlemaml for smaller, more spe<ialized Inn-ks imTeases. 
items onienn! frcjm calaloSs <»r on-line retailers are often tk'livercsl by 
sp<H‘ialize4l truclcs. 

|H>licies affectin}! parti4'ular<-omm4Mtilies can have a lar){e impact on the 
freight indastiy. For example, policies comvming greenbiase gas 
emis-sions can afftsi tlw' anumni of coal mined and .shipped Ikx’au.se (shi] 
isa primary giMMi shippr'dby rail and water, reduction incsHi] mining Wimkl 
hav('asigni(1<-ani effect on tonnage* for those nvKhw. Changes in the type* erf 
<-oa] miiM'd as a re.sult of envinrnmental polichw—swh as an increas** in 
mining of low-sulfur <s)al—<-an also affect the rt'gional patterns of 
shiyinvents, resulting in greater ton-mih*s ofcxval .sharpest Also, in(*reasing 
emissions ctmlnrls and dean fuel n’quirenienLs may raise the cost of 
ofM'rating tnK*k.s and n'sult in a shift of freight fmm truck to rail or Irarge. 
For exampk*, acvonling to Mobility 2(K)l, recently mlease*! ruk*s from the 
Environmental Ih’ottniion Agerwy impk*menting more .stringent csmlrols 
for <‘niiss-kias fmm Iwavy-eluty vehkies are ptrslkied to incn’ase Ihe 
pun'hase price of a truck by tHher envimnmenlal n*gulatioasalso 
affect the cost of shipping freight, as when controls on the di.sp<ksal of 
material <lre<lge4l fmm navigation chanrwds irtcn'ase the ousts of exyranding 
those channels. INrlieies regarding cargo s*H'urily may also afftHi the flow 
of gtMMls into arul out of Ihe I InitCHl Slates. For example, .st'veral of our 
panelists iiHlicated that implementing stricter .se<'urity measures will 
incD'ase the esLst of shipping frei^^it as eompanies invent in the pi'r.sonnel 
and technology- nsiuinnl. Tighter .sec-urity measures could also incn*ase 
lime ne<*essary to clear c-argo through Cu-sloms oroth(*r im^ction 
stations. 
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Thp Its. I>(>|)ar1mpnt ()fTranf«iMniati<)ns(|K)T)im>}?rain <if Inlollijicnl 
Tnin.sp<>r1atM>n SysH'ins (ITS) ofTcrs tM'hrHiU»Ky4>a«iMl sy?dpni.s infcrnk’d U) 
impnivr thn .safcHy, offinom-y, ami effwlivmoss of ihr surfaro 
transporfalion sy?4f*m. The ITS pnigrarH applk^ proven ami efnerRing 
to<-hnologj<*j»—ilrawn fn>m eianputor haniware ami sfjflwan' .syslrms, 
tokM'ommunirations, navi^tion, ami oth<'r.sy;>tein.H—to .surfm-o 
IranNjMHialion. DOT'S ITS profjnun has two arc‘&s of omphaMs: (1) 
(k'ploying ami inie^tnUin^ intelligent infrasinK'lun* and (2) teslini! ami 
evaluating intelligent vehk'h^ Onder ihi' first area of emphasis, th<> 
intellifti'nt infrasinKlun* prtjgrani is eom]Kise<l e»f th«’ family of 
lM-hnolofij»>s that r-an enhan<s’ «)perations in three types of infrastrurtim': 
(I) infrasirueiurt' in metropolilan an'as,(2) infrastruelun' in rural an'as, 
and (:)) etmrmenial vehk'Ies. UmkT the ITS pni^ram, IXH' provirk's |{ranLs 
In states to support ITS activities. In practice, the (’rrnfirexH has <tesi^nate<l 
the kn-alions ami anrtmnts of funding for ITS. IM>T .solicits lh«’ .sjM’cific 
pn)je<-Ls to l>e fumksl ami ensures that thos<‘ pnye<‘Ls m«‘et criteria 
esial)lish(sl in the Tran.s|Hirtaiion Kquily Ad for the 2l.sf ('enlury. 

Metro(Kdjtan intelli^'ni transportatum .systems fm'us on d4plo>Tiient and 
inti'jiiraiion of lechmilo^iesin uriian and suhurlMin gecy*raphk' areas to 
improve moHlity. These .systems im'lmle: 

• Arterial manajjement .systems that automate the pnx'essof a(ljustinj( 
si)(naLs to optimize lraffi<' How along arterial nimlways; 

• Freeway management sy.stems that proxirie information to motorists 
ami dete<*t pmlilems whose resolution will increase capacity ami 
minimize congestion nnsulting from arx-idenl.s; 

• IVatvsil managr'ment .systems that enable new ways of mtmitoring and 
maintaining trarvsit fler’ts to irrcreasi’ operatkmal effidem’ies Ihnxigh 
a<lvam‘<sl vehk'le kH'aling <iexn<'es, <s]utpment monitoring systenvs, ami 
fled maruigemf'nl; 

• Imident managc*ment .systems that enabk’ authtnities t(» identify ami 
m.s|>ond to vehk'le crashi's or breakdowas with the mcwt appnyiriate 
ami timely emergenry services lhen‘by minimizing reci»veiy times; 

• KJis'tnmic toll rsilkn-tkin .systems that pn>vi<le drivers ami 
tran-sportaiion agencies with convenient and reliabk* automated 
transactions to improve traffic flow at loll pla/as ami im'rea.se the 
operatkmal efficiemy of toll colks'tkm; 
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• fan* payirn’nl sy.sU*ms l hat um* fIwtninir reimnmniraiMni, 
data pnM't'.ssin}!, ara) c]ala sloni}^' h^rhnHiu<\s in thr proct^ss nf fan* 
rollfHiion and in .siU>.si'qurnt r«H»nikof*pln}? ami fumls transfpr 

• Hifthway-rail mlpnuH-tk)n .syHtPtn.s that <'(K>rdinatp trafflr ^^{nal 
op(Tatinn.s and train movTmpnt ami notify drivers of approaching; trains 
usins in-vehu'|p waminj; systems; 

• Kmertk'ncy mana^k'nient .<^slems (hat enham'e <‘iH>rdination to <>nsure 
the nearest am) mosi ^»ropriate einerx<*n<'y ser\i<'e units rrspoml to a 
crash; 

• R(*f;i<»naJ multimtHlal travek‘r information systems that provide n>ad aral 
transit informalkm to travelers to enhamv the effer-tiveness of trip 
planning; ami en-route altemalives; 

• Information mana^ment systems that pnnide f(»r the an-hirint; of data 
fti’m*rate<l hy ITS clevk’es to support planning am) «Ji)Pralk»ns; ami 

• Intejyated systems that are desij^neil to deliver the n|)limal mix of 
servk*<’s in respons** to tramqsirtalion system demamts. 

Kural Intellijk’nt lYans-portation S>'siems an* itesi^ned to iteploy hi^h 
potential technokqties in rural envininmenls to satisfy the ru'etls of a 
diverse population nf users and operators. IX/T has estalilisherl seven 
('ateftories of rural intellixeni lransiM>rtatkm pro.p'ct.s. They are as folkms: 

• Suriai i- TnmMiiinaliiin Wralhi-r and Winli-r Miihllllv - Iwhmilogirs lhal 
alert drivers to haxanlous i^mditkms ami <lan>k'ts, includinii wkle-area 
infttrmation di.ss<*mination of .site-spcsifk' safety »hn.sories and 
waminjis; 

• P]mer4«t‘n<-v ScT\m:t»s • .systems that impixwe <*mer};em*y n’-squmse In 
st'rious <Ta.sh«’s in rural arras, including; le<'hnolo};k‘s that automalk-ally 
im>lnli7.<* the r-losest polks*, amhulams's, or fiw fijdtters in eas<*s of 
csdii.sions of other emer}?em'ie.s; 

• Statewide/R egkmal Traveler Information InfrastruHun* - system 
(s>mponents lhal pnnmk* information to travelers who are unfamiliar 
with the local rural an'a ami Iht* operators of IransiMirtalion senices; 


rag<^C7 
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• l^unii Crash iVf^iTition - tr<'hnt)l<if;io?« and that am dimrl»Mi at 

pn'vpntinst’rashrs brftjm Ihry cavur, as w<dl as mducin^ <*rash srvority; 

• Hural Transit M<>hilitv -spmrr-s tlpslj^nod to IntpnrtT Ihr pfnririH*y of 
niral transil .services am) thi'ir arc'ps.sibility to rural rpsi<)rnLs; 

• l^ural TralTk- Managenu-nt - s<*nirp» di’si^m'd to kicnlify and impl«*ntfnl 
multi-juri.sdic'tkmal (samlination, moliiU' fatilitirs, am) .simple Mentions 
for .small c-i>nimunitk>s ami opTratkirts in an'as wht^m utilities may not 
1)0 availal))<n ami 

• Highway (>DPtation.s and Maintenance - .s-vstoms dositfnm) to lovorag<> 
UH*hm)k»Kios that impmvo tho aliility of highway workors to maintain 
am) ofM’ralo rural n>a4Ls. 

Tho ('ommon'ial Vehit’lo ITS prottram reK-u.sn.s on a|)pl>inft ltH-hm)loRk'.s to 
impnivo tim .safety and pniduolivity of rommomial vohirlos amt ilrivors, 
mduoo <s)mm«Tnal vohk‘lo.s’ oporafion.s ooM.s, am) facililato n'ftulatory 
pnHsytfios for tho truoltin^ imlastry ami govommonl a^nrk's. This is 
primarily arc'ompitshod throu)^ tlio ('ommoroial Vohiolo Information 
Systems ami Networks—a pn>^m that links existing fcsleral, stale, am) 
motor earner information .system.s so that all entities ran share infcHmalkm 
and c'ommunieate with each other in a mom timely am) atx-urale manner. 

The se<’ond an*a of empha.sis in |)( iHTs ITS profiram—te.stins and evaluating 
intellig»'nt vehiel«*?i—is <lesign<sl to ffister improvement.s in the .safety ami 
mobility of whi<’les. This r-omponent of the ITS program Is meant to 
promtge traffie safely by expediting the <'nmmemia) availa))ility of 
m)van<'ed vehk'le control ami safely .systems in four <'laH.ses of vehickw (I) 
light vehirle.s im’lmling pa.s.*«’nger cars, light tru<‘k.s, vans, ami .sp<ifl utility 
vehick’Ss (2)commi'reial vehk'les, im'lmling heavy Irut'ksaml interstate 
buses; (:)) transit vehicles, im'ludingall nonrail v«‘hk*les<if>eraled by transit 
ag«’m*ies; am) (4) .s 7 >e<*iaJly vehicles, imHuding th«».se u.se<t for emergemy 
mspons**, law enfomemeni, am) highway maintenam'e. 
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ApiK-rnttx V 

Alternative Financing Methods 


TninsiM>r1aiion ofRcials at all lovols of jjovcmnx'nt that fiindim; 

fT«>m traditional Kourx'CKti.c., stair rrvrnurs ami friirral Hic])<tors not 
always k«*rfi parr with ih’inamls for m'W, rx|>amlrd, or improvml surfacr 
and maritimr tnins|M»rtalton infrastrurturr. Arf'cmtinjily, thr M.S. 
Ilrpartnirnl of Transpoilalion (|K)T) has suppoitrd a broad s^H^-trum of 
rmrr^nt^orrslalilishofl alirmalivr nnan<'infim(H-hanisms that ran h*' iimsI 
to aufjmrnt traiHliona] fumlin^ sourrtw, arrr.ss m'W sourri^ of ra|)ita] ami 
op('ratin}{ funds, and rnalilr tnins|>or1ation pnwklrrs to promxl with 
m^jtwprojn'I.sstKim'r than thry mif(ht fdht'rwisi'. Tht'sc mtH-hanisms fall 
inlosrvrra] broad ratr^»rirs: (I) allowing stairs to i>ay drbt financing 
rosLs with future* anliripalml fmlrral highway funds, (2) providing fiHh*ral 
rrrdit assistam'r, and (:t) rstaldishing linanring instil utiems at the* statr 
Irvrl. In addition, stair, l<K-aJ, and rt'gicmal gewrmmrnis (*ngagr in 
puhlk'i^rivatr partnrrships U» la;> privatr sreior rrsourrrs for invrsintrni 
in Iraas 7 x>i 1 alk»n capital pntjeuis. The’ fcnlrral government helps suixsklixe* 
publk'^>rivalr i>artnrrships by providing Itw'm with lax exemptions. 

Thr federal government allows state's to tap into PcHleral-akl highway funds 
to repay debt-finanringe'osLs asscKialeel with highway pn>je(is through the* 
U.SI’ of tirant Antk-ipalion Revenue Vehicles (tiARVKK)-1 'mler this 
imtgram, slates ran phslge a share* of future oldigations of federal highway 
funds toward repayment of boml-relatoel expen-sc^s, imiuding a portion of 
the principal ami interest payments, iasuram'e cxwLs, ami olherccjsl.s. A 
pnjjee’t muj^ be approveel by iKlTs PederaJ Highway Adminlstratk>n to be 
elif^ble for this type of assistance. 

The fmleral government also providc’s cri'eiil assistame in the form of 
ktans, loan guarantees, ami lira's of crcslit for a variety of surface and 
maritime transportation programs, as follows: 

• rndertheTraasportatkm Infraslnirlun' Piname and Innovation Aci of 
HtitS (TIFlA), the fe'deral government pntvides direct loans, loan 
guaranUH>s, ami lim's <if cTeelit aimed at Averaging fedc'ral funds to 
attract nonffsieral esanvestment in infrastruciurc* impnwemenLv Thus 
pn>gFani is dc'sigm'd U> pnnide finaming for highway, mavs transit, rail, 
air(>ort, and intermcMlal proje'ct.s, irnduding exi>ansicHis of multi-stale 
highway trade c^>nidors; mt^jttrrehabilitalkm and rc^dacemc'nt of transit 
vehicles, facilities, and I'quipment; bonl«*rcn»s.singinfrastnK-1un'; ami 
other investments with rc'^^onal ami rtatHmal lH'i>efit.s. 

• I fnder the Rail Rc'habilitatkm and Improvement Pinancing lYogram 
(RRIP), established by the Transpotialion Pquity Art for the 21st 
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A|ifMii4ia V 
AlIrrMlUr Pi(ialiHM4( 


(Vnlury (TP’A-2t) In IS>?W, the fi'iloral jjovommonl Is aulhori^csl In 
pn>vic)e dlrrH kians an<l loan j^iiarantn^s for railroad c'apllal 
ImpmvonH’nts. This t>pr of m'dit assisianco is made a%'ajlahk’ to state 
anti l<M-al ((ovemmenLs, ^t>vernn>enl-sponKt»rrd auihtmtieH, raiintatls, 
rt>riH>rat1on.\ or .joint ventures that Int'lude at least tine rallroaiL 
However, asor.lune2<H)2, no loans or loan ({uaranlees hatl been ^{rantiMl 
uniler Ibis prt>f{ram. 

• I ’mier Title XI tif the Mert'luint Marine Ael of kmiwn as the Ktsleral 
Ship Flnaneinf? IJuarantt'es Projtram, the fetieral f?‘>vernnienl pnnntle.H 
fora full faith arMlensItl ^uaranltM> of th'bt ohlij^atitias issued by (1) II.S. 
or forei^ shipowners for the purptAse of finant'inj^or refirraneinft U.S. or 
elijtible ex|Mirl vexsi'ls that an'eonstruf'teti, reetiaslrutied, or 
nH'ontKlitmtHl In II.S. shipyards; anti (2) U.S. shipyanLs for the purpose 
of financing ativaneetl shipbuiklinri teehntilt))^. 

A thinl way that the ftsleral Rtivernment heljKs trans^Mirlation prinitlers 
finanet' e^iilal prtijtH-ts is by sufifMirtin^ Slate Infrastnieture Hanks (SIB). 
SIBs are invesimenl fundsestalilishtnl at the .state t>r regional lewl that ean 
make Itmns anti provide tither types t»f eredit assistanee lt> public anti 
private Iransptiilalitm pnijeti s|Minst>rs. Hnderthlsprtigram, the fetieral 
j(ovt^mmenl alltiws states to ase fetieral grants as “seed* funds to finarK'e 
capital investmenl.s in highway aral transit constructitm project.s. The 
fetieral gtivernment currently sigiptirls SiHs in .stales. 

In addition to these alternative financing met'hani.sms tKrectly supfMitletl by 
the fetieral gtivernment, .stale, ItH-al, anti regltmai governments sometimes 
engage in pubik'/privale partnetships to lap private setior restmrees for 
inve.stment in lran.*^)rtation capital ptrikHis. The ftsleral gtivernment also 
helps .suh.sidixe pulilic/privale parinershbis by pnmding them with lax 
.sulisithes. One such subsidy is spisifically targetisl towanls investment in 
gHHintl lran.s 7 Hirtalion fatililies—the tax exemption for inten*.sl earntxl on 
state aral lfH*al bontls that art' useil tti finance high-speeti rail fatililies anti 
gowrnmenl-tnviM’tl tltN-ks, wharves, anti other fatililies. In adtlition, a 
Dt'parlmenl t>f the TYeasury stutly irnlicates that the ratt*s of tax 
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A|>fMii4ia V 
AlIrrMlUr Pi(ialiHM4( 


(h'lm'ciaikm alkmoii Tor railn)a<ts, raiinmd njiiipment, -shtp-s, arut IntaLs an' 
likely to pnnide some subisHly N> invi-jiltn?* in those asM’ts.*' 

I*arti>erships la'lween slate an<l IcK-al f?o\vnimenLs anei lh«' private sec'lor 
are formed for th*' purp^iM' of sharing the risks, finanring nxsls, and 
benefits of trans^Hirtalion pro.j(H-t.v Such partnerships ran be used to 
minimir.e isist by imprrninK pr«>i('rt quality, mainlainin^ risk-mana^'ment, 
impnivinf(efnc-teney, spurrin}{ inmnalion, and ac'eessin^ experlisi' that may 
not Ik' availabk' within the atienry. Thi'se parlm'rships ran take niany 
forms; some examples inc'lude: 

• PartmTships forme<i to<leveI<ip, finBn4'e, build, aml<ip4'rale new toll 
towLs ami other ntaiiways; 

• .k)int 4levelopment of transit assi-ts wh<’n*by laral and fwililies that are 
owned by transit aftenries are s<»ld or lease4l to private rums and the 
pnK-e<Hlsare umhI f«>r capital investment in, and ijperalionsiif, transit 
systems; 

• ” Tumkej-" r4»ntrarts for transit eimstnaiion pnijeds whi'n^by the 
rontraciorfl) accepts a lower prij'e for the<lelivered pHsluct if the 
pn>iert is delaye<l 4ir (2) receives a higher profit if the project is 
delivermi earlier or uniler budget; anti 

• t’mss4iorder leases that permit fiireign inv4*sfors to own assets used in 
th4' 1 'nited States, least' them to an Amerit'an entity, and re<'eive tax 
bem’fjt.s under the laws of their home country. This financing 
me<-hanism offers an “up front" cost .sarings t4> transit agerK'ies that are 
afsiiiiring vehit'les or <ither a.Hset.s from a foreign firm. 


*'A sutniaiy b [mwkted wtien Uk* Uh (kHJui'lMjnst UuM kivt-vUm an* ptyiiiitted lo claijii for 
(k'pm-tatkiii uf awta art* kirKcr (in valui* U-nii»> Ukui (lit- wiHiudt uf Utit* m-iatuiiik' 

(le(irtH'ia4k)ri of Umw aMieU. AlltiuuKh eeoiwiiik' (lif(»ret-ia(kMi k difTitnilt to (Estimate, (In* 
Dt^jortJimilurUie'lHsiaury silud)' Ittat lax itcpRs'ialiuii fxrnsk is’urHNiik' 

tk‘(ini'uitioti fur I'vrtaiii Inuctpurtatiuo anet*. (Sn> DtfNirtiiHMUurtiH'TraaMay. Ar/wf fat 
Ihf titMjrn'MK on fJr/tm'tis/Mtn Krrortry /Vrfaxfo UNif Afc/fawfac, July 2tX)U.) 
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ApiK-mHx VI 

Scope and Methodology 


Our work txjvprMl injuor iwkIos (»f .suifac'r arwl mariliim* traas7>or1alion for 
passon^rs and in<']u<Iin{{ public niacis, public transit, rai)wa>'s, ami 

p4>rts and inlami waterways. To <k'tcrmim* In'nds in public pxpcn<tilun>s for 
surface and maritime iram^Hirtaiion (nTr the past 10 years, we relitxl on 
n.S. liepartmenl ofTraas)M»rtatHm (l)()T) reportsarwlilataliast's that 
<kH-umenl annual s^M'ndinjt levels in each miale of tran.'^Hirtation. We 
analy/csl trends in total public si>ct4»r and federal ex|>ervdit un's across 
modes durinft the IO-y«'ar (sm*rin}( fiscal years IIHM through 2(HK), 

and we comparisl the proportion of public expimilitures ilevoted to <’apital 
activities versus ojM’ratinti aral maintaining the existing; infrastruciun’ 
<iurin){ that same lime fieriiMl We atljiLsted Ihi' expimditun' ilata to acx'ount 
f«ir inflalion asinjf .M’parale imlex«*s ha- expimdilun’s mad' by the feileral 
jiowmmenf an<l state and hx-al }j«)vemmenl.s. WV asi’d pri<*e indexes from 
the Ih^partment of Commen'e's Bureau of l>-onomi<' Analysis' National 
Imxime arui IVtslucHs A<x-ounts. 

To rh’lermiru' pn»i<Hie<l levels of fn'ijfhi and pass«'nf{«’r tra«'l over the next 
10 >vars, we identifiisl pntjections made by l)( IT's mcMlal administrations, 
the |1.S. Army (’orps of Knjjineers, and Amtrak for the jM^ricMl ixivering 
<'alendaryears200l through 2010. W'e intetsiewed officials rej^insible hir 
the pnijcs'tioas and ri'xiewed available dcK'umentation to identify the 
methiHioloiiy asetl in prepariniJ the projections and the key factors dri\inft 
them. We also olilained data on past levels of frei}{ht and passt'n^'r travel, 
covTrinjt fiscal years Mf.M lhnM 4 lh 2 tK) 0 , from iMlTsmtMlal administralioas, 
the II.S. Army ('orps of Kngineers, and Amtrak. We analyzisl the factors 
drix'inj? I h«' IremIs for lhre<'l>ia's of travel— local, inlenily, and freiftht— 
that have important rlistinctions in the types of vehHes and m<Mles ased for 
Ihetravi'l. 

To identify nsibility challenHi^ arul strategies for addn'ssing those 
r-hallenges, we primarily n'lierl uiM>n expert opinion, as well as a n*%‘iew of 
(H'rtinent literalun*. In particular, we <’on\'emsl two panels of .surfar-e and 
maritime tran.sporlation expert.s to identify mobility issut^ aiMl gather 
views alK>ut alternative strategic's for addTes.sing the issue's aiai challenge's 
to implementing those' .strategH's. We contracted with the National 
Academy of Sciences (NAS) and its Tramgjortaiion Resc'arch Boanl (TRB) 
to provide Icx'hnical assistance in kieniifying and scheduling th<' two panels 
that were held on April I and 2,2tMl2. TRB ofTieials selecied a total of 22 
panelists with input fn>m as, inchaling a cro-Hs-seclion of rriiresenlalives 
fn>ni all .surfacx' and maritime mcHles and fn>m various cM-cupations 
involved in transfairtation planning. In keefiing with NAS policy, the 
I>anc*llsts were invited to pmvide their individual views and the panc'ls wen' 
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VI 

NnifM* Mill Mrlk<Ml»l<i)[) 


m>l di-Mfinwl (<> hiiiid <'ijnscnMts on any <»f thp issw?* diM'iissfd. Wp 
ana]y7x*<l Ihc 4-ontpnl of all of thr nminirnts math* by the pannli^.s lo 
aiontify r4>Tnnion tht'mrw about kpy mobility phaHon^ps and .stratP(Ci<^.s for 
addrt'Msinfi thoNP rhallpni^ps. Whpfp applirablo, wp hIm) idontintMl ihr 
opposing points of view a)H>ut thp c'hallengps and stratpgips. 

The names and luickgrounds of (be panollsis are as follows. Wp also note 
that two of the panelists servfsi as nitHlerators for thi' -sps-sions, l>r. JoM'ph 
M. Savsnianofthi' Massaehusptt.sln.'^iluteorTec'hnologyaml [)r. Itamian.1. 
Kulash of the Kno Foundation, Inc'. 

• Ik'itjamin .1. Allen Is Interim Vire IVesidenl for Kxtpmal Affaiis and 
Distinguishisl l^rofexsor of Business at Iowa Stale University. Dr. Alkm 
.serves (m the (siil<»ria] Ixiards of the TranAi>ortatioH .lourttal and 
Drtiisjxni lyM/lstica, anil he is eum'ntly ('hair t>f the Committee for the 
Stmiy of Freight Capai'ity forth*' Next Century at TRB. Hi.sexT>pr1ise 
irK'ludes tran-SMirtation regulation, n’Mi»uns' aJItM-ation, inronre 
distribution, aiKi managerial dts-lsionmaking and his resi'an'h has be*'n 
publishisi in numen>u.s transportation journals. 

• I teniel Brand is Vie*’ l*residenl of ('harles River Axsoeiat*?*, Ine., In 
Boston, Mas.s. Mr. Brand has sptv*h1 as I rrMlerseeretary of the 
Massaehusf'tts Department of Transportation, Associate Professor of 
(’ity (Manning at llarvani Univ'ersity, and Senior Ijeeturer in the' 
Massaehusf'tts Institute of Technology’s ('ivil f^ngineering Dc'partment. 
Mr. lirand editcnl Urban TYnnsimtlnlion Innomtinn, etMHliied Urban 
7)n]W Dfnnand Foiveaxting, and Is the author of numerous 
monographs and articles on transportation. 

• .Ion R. Burkhanlt Is the .Smior Study Ihrecior at Westat, ItH*., in 
(icM-kville, Md. Bis expertise is in the’ transit necsis of rural and .small 
uritan arc'as in [>arti<’ular, the m^sls of the eldtTly |)opulalic»n in such 
an’as. Be has chrectcHl .sfucHes on the ways in whic-h advanc-ed 
l<H'hnok>gy can aid rural public transit sy.stems, the mobility challenges 
for older iM?rson.s and the economic impacts of rural public 
iran.s(M>rlation. 

• Sarah C. Camplcll is the (Mx-siek'nl of TraasManage>me'nt, Inc., in 
Washingtem, D.C., where’ she achi-ses transportation agencie's at all levels 
of gove'mme'nt, nonprofit cHganirations, and private foundatie»ns on 
iran-sporiation Issuers. Ms (’amplcll ise-um'ntly a me'mberof the 
Kxeeutive Committee’ of the TR(t She was a founding ilirecieir of the 
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Surfa<*pTranspi>rtalt<m Pc)licy lYryw! am] cumnl ly .si’rvvs aschaimian 
nf ils iMianI of din^rtors. 

• t’hristinaS. <'a.s^ri.slho Kxwulivr Dirocior of thn FoumlaMon for 
IntPiuKKlal Rc^'ar<‘h am] l-^luc’ation in <irf<*n]H*)l, Mil. M.v ('asgars 
rxpi'rlLsc' is in tnuiNporlatlon and lo^Ktkts fHtlirii^ of fmlcral, stato, and 
kH*a) levrls of ){nv4'mni<’nl, [Hulk'ularly in i.<«ur.H invotvinii (Ktrl 
aiilhoritio.s. Shr han a)M> workml with tho TRH as an industry 
inv<'sti);at<»r to idonlify kry Lvsues ami an'as of rrscarch n'garding thr 
motor carrier imluslry. 

• Anthony Ikm’ns LsaScmior Follow at the JlrtKikinfts Institution. Mr. 
Downs’s n’sa’aroh intorrsLs arc* in the* an‘as of dpm«HTa<*y, 
domo^raphk's, hemsinj?, molnifKilitan polk'y, roal o.statp, rt>al rslatp 
finance, "smart }?n>wlh,* suhurlMin sfirawl, ami urban polky. Ho is tho 
author 4»f.Voi/' Vufion/tfor MefmjinUtnii Amwra (I5)1M), .S’furA: in 
Ditffir: Coinng wiik Pmk-Hour Tmjf'ic Cotigesti/tn (IStifi), ami .sovoral 
policy briofs publishtnl by tho Hrookinj{s Instil utkm. 

• Thomas R. Ilirkoy somsl until roi'ontly as tho tlonoral Manajk'r of tho 
Port Authority lYansit ('4»rporation in Limk'nwold, N..I. Mr. Ilirkoy has 

yoais of pubik* Iraasit oxporiomv, and ho is a nationally rm-ofjniw'd 
authority in tho flokl of passon^or rail oporatkms and tho d(rsi)9i of 
intormiMial farilitio.s. 

• RonakI F. Kiiby Ls tho Dirortor ofl^arLsporlatton Planning; at tiu' 
Motropolitan Washinjiton (’ounril oftiovommont.s. Dr. Kirby is 
n‘.*^m.sible for ntmluciintl k>nft-ranf{o planniru; of tho hifihway and 
public tnmsportatkm systeni in tho Washinttton, D.C., region, assossinti 
tho air quality impli<'alionsof tran.s|H>rtation plans ami pni^ams 
implomontin^ a rc'j^onal ridc'sliarimt pret^ram, ami pai1k'if>alin({ in 
airport systems planninft in tin’ n‘jji»»n. l*rior to j«)inin>t tho Coum'il of 
(lOvommonLs, ho <-nndu<'t<Hi tTan.s|M)Palion stmlios for tho Urban 
Institute an<l tho Work! Bank. 

• Damian J. KuUsh is tho Ih'osidonI ami Chiof Kxocutivo Offiis-r of lh<' 
Kno Transf)ortalion P'oundatkm, Inc., in Washington, D.C. Dr. Kulash 
ostablishiHi a sorios of forums at tho Foundation addn'.vsin>{ m^y^ 
issues affociint^ all transpfHlation mtskw im'ludintJ o<s)mimic rotums on 
tran.spor1ation invi’simont, (SMirdinatkin of intormiMlal fitdi^ht 
oporatkms in Kun>pp ami tho Unito^l Stales, ami tlovokipmont ofa II.S. 
lran.spor1alion .stratof^y that is compatible with nalkmal }tl<>hat <'limato 
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i'han(i<' 4ihjrrMvr?i. He has puhlishH numerous ariirles in tran.*^M)rtHlion 
journals am) liirec-leHstutiif^ at thet'onj^nrssjonal Hudjtrt 4 )rfiee ant) the 
TRa 

• (’haries A. lave Isa Ihtifj-ssorof K<xjnomM^(Kmeritas) at the 
I University of ('alifomia, Irxine where he w'rved as Chair of the 
flfsinomit^ l)<'|>arlment. Dr. lave hashei'n a visitint^.scholar at the 
MassachuM'tt.s Irvstituteof TeehnolotO'itrx^ Harvarc) University, an«l he 
serve4i on the Hoard of |)ire<’tors of the National Hun'au of l^xinomie 
Ih'si’areh fn»m UJIM thn>ugh ltW7. lie has published numenKis artudes 
on transportation pricing; ami 4i4her lopiea 

• Stephen Da'kwtKsI is Viee l*iesi<lenl of Parsons Corpfiration, an 
international firm that pnivides transfMirtation plannintt desiftn, 
eoastrui'tion, engirn’erinfi, arsl pnye<'l manaj{en«*nl services. Mr. 

]/K'kwtKMl is also a consultant U» the Ans’rican A-ssiiH'iathm of State 
llifthway and Transpinlalicm Officials (AASHTO), the Fcnleral llitthway 
Administration (PilWA), and other lrans|K»rtalion 4»ri{anixations. Prior 
tohnninj; ParM»ns, he serv'cnl as A.s.scK'iate Administrator for INdk’y at 
FHWA. 

• TimckhyJ. Ii)max Isa Research Knj?ine4>ral the Texas Tran-sportalkm 
Institute at Texas A/iM University. Dr. Dimax has publlshtsl extensively 
on urlian mobility is.sues ami he developed a meth4Mlok)t(y used to 
assc'ss congestion levels ami (sists in major nties ihntujdioul the United 
Stales. He Is currently ('ondurling res(*areh, fumled by nine .slate 
traasportation ilepatlments, to improve mobility mc’asuring capahilitu's. 

• .lames R. McCarville Is the Kxm'utive |)lre<‘tor of the Port of Pitt.slmrgh 
('ommlvsitm. I le also .serves as the lYesidi'nt of the tradi' aH.soriation, 
Inland Rivers* Ports ami Terminals, Inc., ami is a memlar of the Marine 
l>aas|>ortation System National Ailvls4>ry Coumdl, a group sponson’d by 
th4’ U.S. S«‘<Tetar>’ofTransp(H-talion. Mr. McCarville pn'vmmsly.servwl 
as a c-orLsullanl to the governments of Hraxil, I Uruguay, and Mexarr on 
matters of |Mirt organi/athm, operational effic'iem'y, ami privalixalion. 

• .lames W. MH'lellan is .S««nior Vice Pn'sidenI for Slrat«*gic FHanning at the 
Nfirfolk Sciuthem CoriM»ration in Norfidk, Va, where he pnniously hehl 
positions in corporate planning and clevelopmenl. Ihior joining 
Nfirfolk Sotdhem, he .served in various marketing and planning 
positions with the New York Central Railn>ad, 1)4 )T's Feck'ral Kailn)ad 
Administration, and the As.sociation of AnK’rjt'an Railroads. 
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VI 

NnifM* Mill Mrlk<Ml»l<i)[) 


• Mirhaol I). Mpyor is a Pnifpssor in ihe Sc-hcHil of Civil and 
KnvirtinniontaJ l-InjiinfH'rinjj al Iht' (irorj^a lasiiiuleoflVchnolofOr and 
wasthoChairofthrschcK)! fn>m 15)iJr>to2<MM). Hrprfv'wmslysorvwJas 
Dimrtorof Transporlation Hanning for the stair of Massachusetts. l)r. 
Meyer's experlis** iiwliidi^s transportation |tlanning, piddk’ works 
eistnoinics and finance, public policy analysis, and emironna'ntal 
impact as.sessmenl.v He has writlen over 12(1 technical articles an<i has 
authored or <'(>authorrd numerous texts on tramfM»rtatlon planning ami 
polk’y. 

• VMlIiam W. .Millar Is IV.sidenI of (he American Ihihlic TVamifiortation 
Ass(H*ialion (Ain'A). Prior to Joining Al’TA, he was executive dinH*tor of 
tlw Port Authority of Alk’gheny County in Htl.slmr^, I'a. Mr. Millar is a 
nationally nHxignirxsl leadiT in public transit an<l has serv'ed on or as 
Chair of the exe<-utive<-ommilte<'sofTRH, thi'TVansit Development 
CoTTM>ra(j<m, APTA, ami the Pennsylvania A.ss(K-iation of Miiniciiial 
lYansiKirtalion Authorities. 

• Alan R. Pisarski is an imlefs'ndent transiMirtalion (smsultant in Palls 
Church, Va, providing servii'cs to pubik* ami private .sector clients in the 
1 Inited States ami abroad in the areas of trans-port policy, travel 
behavior, and <iata analysis ami rtevelopment. He has .serve<l as an 
athisor to numerous transportation ami statisties agencies ami 
transportation trade assiKialions. He has also comlm’ted surface 
tran.s|)or1ation reviews f<w AASlfTOand FHWA. 

• Craig E. I^ilip is Ih-esident ami Chief Kxi'cutive Offii'crof the Ingram 
Harg(' ('ompany in Nashville, Tenn. I le has .s<>rved in various 
pnifessional and senk>r management ('apacitkw in the maritime, rail, 
ami interm<Klal imiustries ami has held wUumi fac'ulty ptxsitions at 
Prims'ton University ami Vamlerbilt University. Dr. I*hilip .servers on the 
Executive Commitlei' of the Amerii an Waterways Ofwrators 
A.s.s(Kiatk>n, the Marine TVansfMirlalion Sy.slem Natkmal Arlviwny 
('oumil. ami the Natiorval Academy of Sciem’es* Marine Hoard, and he Is 
immisKatepast Chairman of the Natiorval W'atenvaysConferem’e. 

• Arlw T. Rem* is a (smsultant with Cambrkige Systemalk-s in 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Reno has expertise in iM’rfomiams’diased planning 
ami measurement, mullimcMlal investment analysis, urlian 
tran.spor1alion costs, altemative tax soun*es, ami nwenue fonvasting 
for highway agencies. He has (suvdmierl reviews for the PH WA, 
AASHTO, ami numerous state transportalkm agencies. 
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VI 

NnifM* Mill Mrlk<Ml»l<i)[) 


• .htsrph M. Sussman is Ihr .IR [^nifcsseir in ihr 1 )c*|>ar!mrni <if (’hnl 
anti f'minmmrnlal Kn^nt'crinKantl Iht' KnjtirM'rrin^ Systems Division 
at Iht' Massat'hasriis Insiituir of TcH'hnol<»f{y. Dr. Sussman is tho author 
of fnlrmfur/ion lo TmnKj>niioiifin Systems (2l)(M)) anti spotializt's in 
trans|)tiTlatit)n sysioms anti insiitutioas, rp^iional .strait'^* 
trans|)tir1atit)n planninji, intortity fni^ht and pass(>nf{f'r rail, inlHIij^onl 
trans|)tir1ation .•^stoms, simulation ami risk asst's.stiK'nt melhtMls, ami 
rt»mpk>x sysioms ami hr has authonnl numt>rt>us puhliratioas in those* 
aroav He hasst'mxl as ('hair {trTRHettmmiltet'.s and as the Chairman 
of Its Kxts’Utive Committee in l!Ki4, anti he si'rves on tht* Hoanl of 
Dir«‘ett>niof ITS Amerk-aantl ITS MaHsaehast'tLs. 

• U)uis S. ThtmijKson is a Railways Aihi.sor for the World Hank where he 
(s»asullH on all (»f the Hank's railway lemlin^ atihities. Prit»r to jtanin^ 
tlu* Hank, Mr.Thomt)sonhel<lanumlK>r<»fseniorpositioasin IKn”s 
Federal Railrttad Adminlstratitm, im'lmlinjt Artinjt Aissraiate 
AdminLsIrattjr ft»r PtJify, Asstaiate Atlministrator for F*a.ssi'njter and 
Fn*ij?hl Serviees, Asstaiale Atlmmistrator for Inlenily Servie-es, ami 
Dirtsior t>f (he Northt'asI (’turiilor lm])rovemt’nt Pn»jt'rt. He has also 
servetl as an ect)m)mif?» and ensineerinji rtiasulfanl. 

• Marlin W'aehsisihe Direetorofthe Institute ofTransportatkm Studies at 
the University of ('aliftimia Ht'rkeley ami he htdtisfaruliy appointments 
in the tlepartments of ('ily and Re^t>nal Planninft ami ('hil ami 
Fnvinmmental Kn]{ims'rinj{ at Iht* university. Dr. W'arhs has published 
exteasively in the areas of trarv^irtation planninji and pt)liey, es-petially 
as n*late<l to ekierly ptipulalions, fan* and subsidy ptdieries, crinH* in 
publie transit, ethies, and fttret'aslinfi. He rurrently .serves as Chairman 
of the TRH ami has .st'rvetl on varioas lransp<»rtalion <s>mmiltt'es for Iht* 
slate of California 
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RECYCLED PAPER 


Statement of Gordon Proctor, Director of the Ohio Department of 
Transportation 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Gordon Proctor, Director of the 
Ohio Department of Transportation. On behalf of Ohio Governor Bob Taft, I thank 
you for this opportunity to testify and we especially would like to acknowledge the 
assistance of Sen. Voinovich in making this possible. His leadership on transpor¬ 
tation has been greatly appreciated. 

As you shape the next transportation act, I ask that you focus on the tremendous 
need to rebuild, reconstruct and rejuvenate the interstate highway system. This sys¬ 
tem will reach its 50th anniversary in 2006, mid-way through the next Act. The 
Interstate Highway System has served us well and today plays a vital and irreplace¬ 
able role in our transportation system. At the same time, this system is aging. 
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stressed and sorely in need of additional investment to ensure the safety, adequacy 
and competitiveness of our nation’s transportation system. 

Let me put the interstate system in context for you. It represents only 1.2 percent 
of the public road miles in the United States but it carries 24 percent of our coun¬ 
try’s traffic and 80 percent of all truck freight. Traffic volumes on the interstate sys¬ 
tem nationally have risen 41 percent in the past 10 years and truck volumes have 
grown by even more. 

The advent of computerized inventory systems combined with the ease and access 
of the interstate highway network led to the creation of Just in Time Inventory. 
This strategy played a large role in dropping the nation’s cost of logistics from 16 
percent of the Gross Domestic Product inl978 to only 10 percent of the Gross Do¬ 
mestic Product today. 1 That means that a substantial portion of America’s rise in 
productivity in the past 20 years has been attributable to our Interstate Highway 
System. As Governor Taft has said, the interstates are the conveyor belt for Amer¬ 
ica’s Just In Time economy. 

However, we are experiencing very troubling trends in Ohio and across the coun¬ 
try. Ohio is a good microcosm because our interstate highway system is America’s 
fourth largest and we estimate it carries the third greatest value of truck freight 
in the country. 

In the past 26 years we have experienced an 89 percent increase in truck volumes 
on our interstate highways. Routinely, every day in almost every major Ohio city, 
truck volumes on our major interstate highways exceed 20,000 thousand trucks a 
day. We estimate, truck volumes will grow approximately 60 percent over the next 
20 years, and some estimate the growth will be even higher. This means that within 
20 years, 30,000 trucks a day will be the norm on the interstates in Cincinnati, in 
Dayton, in Springfield, in Toledo, in Cleveland, in Akron, in Canton, in Youngstown 
and in Columbus. 

These routes used to be our safest and our most reliable routes. Severe conges¬ 
tion, outdated interchanges, poor geometries and tremendous volumes have turned 
nearly every urban interstate route in Ohio into a high-congestion, high-accident 
bottleneck. 

1-75 in Toledo carries 19,000 trucks a day. It is 43 percent over capacity and it 
averages 100 accidents per year per mile. A 17-mile stretch of 1-75 in Cincinnati 
carries 184,000 vehicles a day, including 14,000 trucks and it averages 80 accidents 
per year per mile. 1-75 in Dayton carries 20,000 trucks per day and averages 80 
accidents per year per mile. 

The most congested location in Ohio is the overlap of Interstate 70 and Interstate 
71 in downtown Columbus, the figurative and literal crossroads of Ohio. At that lo¬ 
cation, the interstates are 114 percent over capacity and average 274 accidents per 
mile per year. That equals more than one accident for every business day of the 
year. Within a 2.5 mile radius of the junction, the routes experienced 2037 accidents 
over a 3-year period. 

I will offer one final example from Dayton, Ohio, which I suspect is indicative of 
what is happening in dozens of American communities. We recently completed a 
conceptual analysis of alternatives to improve the unsafe and congested design on 
1-75 near downtown Dayton. The estimated cost to bring the corridor up to modern 
standards was $750 million. Such costs are so far beyond the resources we have that 
we had no choice but to reject even an attempt to bring all aspects of the highway 
up to standard. Instead, we are opting for a much reduced project which will make 
the highway adequate for an estimated $300 million. Three hundred million dollars 
equals an entire year’s new construction budget for the Ohio Department of Trans¬ 
portation. While that one project may be feasible, multiply that project times 10 and 
you have an idea of the magnitude of the repairs needed in Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Youngstown and Columbus. If Ohio’s needs are this 
great, the needs of other States also are enormous and represent a major challenge 
in the next transportation act. 

What can Congress do about this? First, please do not dilute the core, basic high¬ 
way funding formulas which are essential to maintaining the backbone of our sys¬ 
tem. Special set asides and narrowly focused programs may be popular with certain 
groups. However, full funding of the basic core highway programs will do the most 
to rebuild our interstates. 

Second, as the interstates approach their 50th year, do not let them be treated 
as historical artifacts subject to preservation in their current outmoded state under 
the nation’s historic preservation statutes. 

Third, please recognize that the Nation needs to restore the capacity of these crit¬ 
ical bottlenecks and do not allow any agencies to promulgate new rules to slow down 
or impede our progress in repairing these locations. 
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Finally, we support an idea suggested by Administrator Peters that a national 
study or national commission is needed to evaluate the future of our interstate high¬ 
way system. This system is so important to our transportation network that its fu¬ 
ture must be secure. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Voinovich, members of the committee, thank you for this 
opportunity and I would be happy to answer any questions. 


Responses of Gordon Proctor to Additional Questions from Senator 

Voinovich 

Question 1. You stated during the hearing that truck volumes on Ohio’s major 
Interstate highways approach 20,000 trucks per day. How does the truck volume 
compare to passenger car volume on the same roadways? Has the ratio of passenger 
cars to trucks increased or decreased in Ohio? 

Response. As I stated in my testimony, the I-70/I-71 split in downtown Columbus 
carries 20,000 trucks per day. That section of roadways also carries 130,000 cars 
a day. In 1977, trucks comprised nearly 11 percent of the total traffic volume on 
Ohio’s highway system. Today, that figure has increased to 13 percent. This might 
not seem like a significant increase at face value, but truck volumes in Ohio have 
doubled during that same period. Total truck volumes have increased from 12 billion 
to 24 billion trucks annually. Passenger car volumes are keeping pace with the dra¬ 
matic truck volumes our State is enduring. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you indicated that 7 percent of Interstate pave¬ 
ments in Ohio will require replacement by 2008. In what areas of Ohio are Inter¬ 
state pavement replacements needed and how much do you estimate it will cost? 
What is the status of these projects and have funds been identified? 

Response. We have an aggressive pavement reconstruction program beginning in 
2005 through 2008. Approximately $400 million in State and Federal maintenance 
and preservation funds will be used to repair some of the State’s worst highway con¬ 
ditions. The following is a list of the projects scheduled for rehabilitation: 

• 1-71 in Morrow and Richland counties 

• 1-70 in Clark, Madison and Montgomery counties 

• 1-71 and SR 83 in Medina County 

• 1-80 in Mahoning County 

• 1-71 in Wayne County 

• SR 2 and 1-90 in Lake County 

• 1-75 in Wood and Lucas counties 

• 1^80 in Cuyahoga County 

• 1-75 in Warren County 

• 1-90 in Ashtabula County 

• 1-275 in Hamilton County 

Question 3. You stated during the hearing that the number of traffic accidents 
and fatalities has stalled in recent years. What do you believe is the most important 
thing we can do to reduce traffic accidents and fatalities in Ohio? 

Response. The most important factor in reducing traffic accidents and fatalities 
in Ohio is proper maintenance and repair of our highways. Some examples of impor¬ 
tant maintenance and repair items include capacity additions for alleviating conges¬ 
tion, remedying outdated geometries, leveling grades, improving skid resistance, and 
improving shoulders. By making our roadways safer by fully funding all of these 
items, we feel strongly that accidents can be reduced. 

Question 4. You indicated in your statement that Congress should not dilute the 
basic core highway programs with special set asides or narrowly focused programs. 
What are the basic core programs and why are they so important to helping Ohio 
meet its transportation needs? What would you recommend be done to address spe¬ 
cial transportation project needs without “diluting” the basic core highway pro¬ 
grams? 

Response. The basic core funding programs, in our opinion, are the Interstate 
Maintenance Program, the Bridge Rehabilitation Program and the other Surface 
Transportation Programs. The Congestion Mitigation/Air Quality Program is also 
important but additional flexibility should be given for the expenditure of these 
funds. To truly address congestion, capacity expansions are sometimes necessary. 
CMAQ funding should be made available for projects of that type. 

Additional flexibility in all programs would be beneficial so that each individual 
State can use Federal funds to address any special needs it may have. Stringent 
guidelines and multiple programs would only dilute the core highway programs and 
result in special projects remaining unfunded. 
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Question 5. You stated in your testimony that Congress should not allow any 
agencies to promulgate new rules to slow down or impede progress in repairing crit¬ 
ical bottlenecks to improve capacity. Are there such rules already in place that slow 
down or impede States’ ability to improve the condition and performance of high¬ 
ways and bridges? Are there any rules that are being considered which might im¬ 
pact the ability of States to meet their needs? 

Response. At this time, we are unaware of any pending rules that may be consid¬ 
ered that might impact our ability to deliver important transportation projects. The 
Streamlining rules proposed during the previous Administration were of great con¬ 
cern to us. We were very pleased to learn of their withdrawal and of President 
Bush’s recent Executive Order on this issue. We strongly support the actions that 
Secretary Mineta and Administrator Peters have taken since issuance of the Order. 
In fact, Ohio has submitted 4 projects to be considered by the Transportation Infra¬ 
structure Streamlining Task Force as priority projects. We will closely monitor and 
participate in this process. 

Question 6. Federal Highway Administrator Mary Peters has called for the cre¬ 
ation of a blue-ribbon commission to study and make recommendations for address¬ 
ing the needs of the Interstate highway system. How could this blue-ribbon commis¬ 
sion be most helpful in informing the debate for next year’s highway bill? 

Response. The interstate is the most important part of our nation’s transportation 
system. Ohio, like many States, is facing a massive reconstruction and rehabilita¬ 
tion of its Interstate system. The magnitude of national Interstate reconstruction 
needs is unknown. We feel that in order for Congress to be truly knowledgeable on 
this issue, a forum should be established that focuses solely on Interstate needs and 
concerns. The building of the Interstate system was a national effort. A clear, con¬ 
cise national plan should be identified for the massive reconstruction and rehabilita¬ 
tion that will be necessary in the upcoming years. 


Responses of Gordon Proctor to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. Mr. Proctor, I appreciate your testimony about the looming recon¬ 
struction needs of the interstate highway system. Are these needs taken into ac¬ 
count in dot’s Conditions and Performance Report or AASHTO’s Bottom Line Re¬ 
port? 

Response. Yes, the Ohio Department of Transportation participated with USDOT 
and AASHTO in the completion of their respective reports. 

Question 2. How has the steady growth of truck traffic impacted the physical con¬ 
dition and useful life of the Interstate system and National Highway System? 

Response. Truck volumes in Ohio have grown from 12 billion annually to 24 bil¬ 
lion annually. As a result our pavements and bridges are sustaining increasing load¬ 
ings. A large, legally loaded truck weighing 80,000 pounds puts about the same 
wear and tear on a road as 9,000 to 10,000 cars. Moreover, a large truck causes 
as much congestion as 2.5 to 3.5 cars on flat terrain and as much as 15 cars on 
uphill grades. As a result, we have seen bridges and pavements deteriorate more 
rapidly in those areas of the State that carry high volumes of trucks. 


Statement of Thomas L. Jackson, P.E., President-Elect, American Society of 

Civil Engineers (ASCE) 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) is pleased to provide this state¬ 
ment on “The State of America’s Highway Infrastructure” for the record as the Envi¬ 
ronment and Public Works Committee examines the reauthorization of the nation’s 
surface transportation program. 

ASCE, founded in 1852, is the country’s oldest national civil engineering organiza¬ 
tion representing more than 125,000 civil engineers in private practice, government, 
industry and academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the science and 
profession of civil engineering. ASCE is a 501(c) (3) non-profit educational and pro¬ 
fessional society. 

ASCE believes the reauthorization of the nation’s surface transportation programs 
should focus on three goals J 

• Expanding infrastructure investment 

• Enhancing infrastructure delivery 

• Maximizing infrastructure effectiveness 


iTo read ASCE’s “Reauthorizing the Nation’s Surface Transportation Program: A Blueprint 
for Success,” visit www.asce.org/govreiytea3 
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In 2001, ASCE released the Report Card for America’s Infrastructure, which gave 
the nation’s infrastructure a grade of “D+” based on 12 categories. Roads received 
a grade of “D,” bridges a “C,” and transit a “C-.” 

The nation’s surface transportation programs have benefited from an increase in 
Federal and local funding currently allocated to ease road congestion, to repair de¬ 
caying bridges, and to add transit miles. In our role as stewards of the infrastruc¬ 
ture, ASCE developed its first Report Card for America’s Infrastructure in 1998, and 
the infrastructure scored an overall grade of “D.” 

Although many Americans were alarmed by these report cards, few were sur¬ 
prised. Their daily experience had prepared them. They were coping with traffic con¬ 
gestion and crumbling pavement. Their children and grandchildren were attending 
schools so overcrowded the first lunch shift started at 10:15 a.m. or so old and ne¬ 
glected that the roof leaked whenever it rained. 

Indeed, ASCE’s first report card in 1998 did help to prompt action. Soon after its 
release. Congress passed the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA- 
21), P.L. 105-178, providing record levels of authorized funding for roads, bridges, 
and transit. Voters in communities throughout the United States passed bond initia¬ 
tives to provide desperately needed funds to build and restore school facilities. 

At the same time, however, growing frustration with worsening traffic congestion, 
school overcrowding and the other burdens placed on our overtaxed infrastructure 
has led voters to put the brakes on development by passing initiatives to limit 
growth. 

A. The State of the Nation’s Surfaee Transportation Infrastructure 

ROADS 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s roads earned a D+, up from 
a D-in 1998. The major reason for this is that the Congress and State and local gov¬ 
ernments have begun to address the investment crisis and crumbling infrastructure 
through the enactment of TEA-21, which provided $218 billion for the nation’s high¬ 
way and transit programs, and additional State and local programs to fund surface 
transportation infrastructure. But even at these increased funding levels, capital in¬ 
vestments fall short of needs by 43 billion dollars a year. 

On our highways, nearly 70 percent of peak-hour traffic experiences congested 
conditions. And, according to a study by the Texas Transportation Institute the total 
congestion “bill” for the 75 areas studied in 2000 came to $67.5 billion, which is the 
value of 3.6 billion hours of delay and 5.7 billion gallons of excess fuel consumed.^ 
To keep congestion from increasing between 1999 and 2000 would have required 
1,780 new lane-miles of freeway and 2,590 new lane-miles of streets—OR—an aver¬ 
age of 6.2 million additional new trips per day taken by either carpool or transit, 
or perhaps satisfied by some electronic means—OR operational improvements that 
allowed 3 percent more travel to be handled on the existing systems—OR—some 
combination of these actions.® None of this took place and congestion increased. 

TEA-21 funds, combined with additional revenues from State and local govern¬ 
ments, have begun to make an impact on road projects in all 50 States. Total high¬ 
way expenditures by all levels of government and all expenditure types (including 
capital outlays; maintenance; and research, policing and administrative) have in¬ 
creased from $93.5 billion in 1995, before TEA-21 was enacted, to $111.9 billion in 
1999. Additionally, the obligation of Federal funds for roadway projects has almost 
doubled during this same period from $8.6 billion in 1995 to $16.3 billion in 1999. 
Another good measure of the increased attention to our nation’s highways is the 
miles of Federal-aid roadway projects underway. This number has also increased 
dramatically from 16,654 miles in 1995 to 29,030 miles in 1999. 

Even with TEA-21’s commitment, our nation must increase annual investment by 
$27 billion at all levels to improve conditions and performance adequately, according 
to the Federal Highway Administration (FHwA). An FHwA report concludes that 
the Nation should be investing $94 billion a year in its road and bridge system over 
the next 20 years. However, this investment level refers only to capital investment 
and does not include maintenance, research, policing or administrative expendi¬ 
tures. 

In 1999, the total capital investment by all levels of government was $59.4 billion, 
well short of the needed $94 billion. 


2“2002 Urban Mobility Report,” Texas Transportation Institute, Texas A&M University, http:/ 
/mobility .tamu.edu 
^Ibid. 
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Yet even with this added attention, 58 percent of America’s urban and rural road¬ 
ways are in poor, mediocre or fair condition, according to the FHwAA Although this 
is a slight improvement from previous years, conditions remain at substandard lev¬ 
els. 

The FHwA ranks “poor” roads as those in need of immediate improvement. “Medi¬ 
ocre” roads need improvement in the near future to preserve usability. “Fair” roads 
will likely need improvement. “Good” roads are in decent condition and will not re¬ 
quire improvement in the near future. “Very good” roads have new or almost new 
pavement. 

Substandard road conditions are dangerous. Outdated and substandard road and 
bridge design, pavement conditions, and safety features are factors in 30 percent of 
all fatal highway accidents, according to the FHwA. 

Americans’ personal and commercial highway travel continues to increase at a 
faster rate than highway capacity and our highways cannot sufficiently support our 
current or projected travel needs. Between 1970 and 1995, passenger travel nearly 
doubled in the U.S. and road use is expected to increase by nearly two-thirds in the 
next 20 years. Growth can be attributed to changes in the labor force, income, make¬ 
up of metropolitan areas and other factors. 

While passenger and commercial travel on our highways has increased dramati¬ 
cally in the past 10 years, America has been seriously under-investing in needed 
road and bridge repairs and has failed to even maintain the substandard conditions 
we currently have. This is a dangerous trend that is affecting highway safety, as 
well as the health of the American economy. 

BRIDGES 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s bridges received a grade of 
C, an improvement from a C minus in 1998. Almost a third of America’s bridges 
are rated structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 

In one example from Alabama, a school bus bringing students to one Washington 
County school had to stop at a structurally deficient bridge, let all the kids get off 
and walk across so the empty—and therefore lighter—bus could safely cross the 
bridge. The children then climbed back on the bus and continued their trip. Natu¬ 
rally, this ritual was repeated on the way home. To avoid this, that bus now drives 
15 miles out of the way. 

According to the FHWA, 10.6 billion dollars are required per year for 20 years 
to eliminate the current backlog of bridge deficiencies and ensure acceptable levels 
of safety.® 

In 1998, 29 percent of the nation’s bridges were rated structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete by the Federal Highway Administration.® 

While this number remains high, it is a slight improvement over previous years. 
In fact, over the last 10 years the number of bridge deficiencies steadily declined 
from 34.6 percent in 1992 to 29.6 percent in 1998. FHwA’s strategic plan states that 
by 2008 less than 25 percent of the nation’s bridges should be classified as defi¬ 
cient.'^ 

A structurally deficient bridge is closed or restricted to light vehicles because of 
its deteriorated structural components. While not necessarily unsafe, these bridges 
must have limits for speed and weight. A functionally obsolete bridge has older de¬ 
sign features and while it is not unsafe for all vehicles, it cannot safely accommo¬ 
date current traffic volumes, and vehicle sizes and weights. 

TRANSIT 

Though transit is not within the jurisdiction of the Senate Environment and Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee, it is difficult to completely discuss the problems facing the na¬ 
tion’s surface transportation program without mentioning it. 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the grade for transit declined from a C 
to a C minus. While transit bus and rail facilities have improved in recent years 
and new systems are being built, those improvements can’t keep up with the heavy 
strain placed on the system by rapidly increasing ridership, which has increased by 
15 percent since 1995—even faster than aviation or highway transportation. 

Capital spending must increase 41 percent just to maintain our transit system at 
its present level of service. But we need to do more than that. Many transit systems 


^U.S. Dept, of Transportation (DOT), 1999 Status of the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and 
Transit: Conditions and Performance, 2000. 
sibid. 
sibid. 

'^Ibid. 
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were designed to transport workers from the suburbs to jobs in urban centers—a 
pattern that has now shifted to include suburb-to-suburb commutes as well. In order 
to reduce highway congestion and the associated pollution, we need to build a flexi¬ 
ble, coordinated transportation system. Improvements like that will require up to 
16 billion dollars annually. 

For transit there is both good news and bad news. The bad news is that while 
investments at both the Federal and State/local levels are increasing, ridership de¬ 
mand is increasing at an even faster rate. The good news is that increased ridership 
means increased fare box revenues. However, it means additional public investment 
is needed. Yet, the question remains, can investment keep pace with demand? 

In 2000 Americans took more than 9 billion trips on transit, and transit ridership 
increased by 4.6 percent over 1998. This continued a trend that marked the fourth 
straight year of ridership increases, and amounted to a 15 percent increase since 
1995. 

Transit funding is growing, but at a slower pace. Total spending for mass transit 
in 1997 was $25.1 billion. The Federal share was $4.4 billion, State and local gov¬ 
ernments contributed $13.2 billion and operating revenue provided the rest. For fis¬ 
cal year 2000, the Federal investment increased to $4.56 billion and to $6.2 billion 
for fiscal year 2001. Total spending from all sources on transit capital projects for 
fiscal year 1997 was $7.6 billion. 

The Federal Government invests $7.66 billion annually in mass transit capital im¬ 
provements. However, according to the Federal Transit Administration an addi¬ 
tional $10.8 billion is needed to maintain current conditions and $16 billion to elimi¬ 
nate identified deficiencies. Capital spending on transit needs to increase 41 percent 
to reach $10.8 billion annually. 

Even with the increased investment, many people in the U.S. have little or no ac¬ 
cess to transit at all. The Federal Transit Administration reports that 25 percent 
of the nation’s urban population does not have pedestrian access to transit. In addi¬ 
tion, 30 percent of the nation’s non-metropolitan counties have no transit service at 
all. This can prevent those without motor vehicles from participating in the econ¬ 
omy, places the financial burden of automobile ownership on many low income fami¬ 
lies, and adds unnecessary automobile trips to our nation’s congested streets and 
highways. 

There are substantial benefits to the taxpayer in exchange for public investment 
in transit infrastructure. Transit provides basic mobility for those lacking a motor 
vehicle or who are unable to drive. It promotes location efficiency and reduces other 
infrastructure costs by encouraging dense, multi-purpose, pedestrian-oriented urban 
development. Transit is more energy efficient on a per-person basis than the auto¬ 
mobile. Finally, and perhaps most important, it provides an environmental benefit. 
By reducing passenger car traffic transit reduces air, noise, and water pollution pre¬ 
cisely where those reductions are needed most, in major urban areas. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation reports that:® 

• Investment in transit continues to increase, including increased Federal fund¬ 
ing through TEA-21. Transit system route miles show a 10-year increase of 44.2 
percent in rail service and 10.4 percent in non-rail service. 

• In 1997, there were 149,468 transit vehicles; 9,922 miles of track; 2,681 sta¬ 
tions; and 1,179 transit maintenance facilities in the U.S. 

• There were 156,733 non-rail route miles of transit service in 1997. 

• Transit system capacity, measured in vehicle revenue miles, increased by 19.7 
percent from 1987 to 1997, while non-rail increased 17.1 percent. 

• The average condition of urban bus vehicles was 3.1 on a scale of 6.0 or ade¬ 
quate, largely unchanged for the past 10 years. Sixty-three percent of urban bus ve¬ 
hicles are full-sized buses whose average condition has remained steady at 3.0 for 
the last decade. 

• The average condition of rail vehicles was 4.0 or good. This is down slightly 
and caused by heavy ridership in major urban areas. 

According to the Department of Transportation, the estimated average annual in¬ 
vestment required to maintain the same physical conditions and operating perform¬ 
ance of the nation’s transit systems as in 1997, by replacing and rehabilitating dete¬ 
riorated assets and expanding capacity to accommodate expected transit passenger 
growth, is $10.8 billion. The cost to improve conditions and performance is esti¬ 
mated to be $16 billion.® 


®U.S. Department of Transportation, 1999 Status of the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and 
Transit: Conditions and Performance, May 2000. 
sibid. 
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B. Expanding the Investment in the Nation’s Surface Transportation Programs 

Establishing a sound financial foundation for future surface transportation im¬ 
provements is an essential part of the reauthorization of the surface transportation 
program. TEA-21 provided record funding levels to the States and significant im¬ 
provements have been made to our nation’s infrastructure. In spite of these notable 
efforts, the nation’s surface transportation system will require an even more sub¬ 
stantial investment. United States Department of Transportation (DOT) data re¬ 
flects the fact that an investment of $50 billion per year would be needed just to 
preserve the system in its current condition. With funding as the cornerstone of any 
attempt to reauthorize TEA-21 it is imperative that a variety of funding issues be 
advanced as part of ASCE’s overall strategy. 

ASCE supports total annual funding of $40 billion to $50 billion for the Federal- 
aid highway program. To achieve this level, ASCE supports an increase of six cents 
per gallon in the Federal user fee on gasoline. This would raise approximately $10.2 
billion a year, of which an estimated $8.4 billion in new revenues would be available 
in direct financing for Federal-aid highway projects annually. The remainder—ap¬ 
proximately $1.8 billion annually—would be directed to Federal transit programs. 
These increases are desperately needed. 

ASCE supports the following goals for increasing our infrastructure investment. 

• A 6 cent increase in the user fee with one cent dedicated to infrastructure safe¬ 
ty and security. These new funds should be distributed between highways and tran¬ 
sit using the formula approved in TEA-21. 

• The user fee on gasoline should be indexed to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to preserve the purchasing power of the fee. 

• The Transportation Trust Fund balances should be managed to maximize in¬ 
vestment in the nation’s infrastructure. 

• Congress should preserve the current firewalls to allow for full use of trust 
fund revenues for investment in the nation’s surface transportation system. 

• The reauthorization should maintain the current funding guarantees. 

• Congress should stop diverting 2.5 cents of the user fee on ethanol to the Gen¬ 
eral Fund, and put it back into the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Make the necessary changes to alter the Revenue Aligned Budget Authority 
(RABA) to decrease the volatility of the estimates from year to year and ensure a 
stable user fee based source of funding. 

• The current flexibility provisions found in TEA-21 should be maintained. The 
goal of the flexibility should be to establish a truly multi-modal transportation sys¬ 
tem for the Nation. 

First to be addressed is the issue of raising the user fee on motor fuels. While 
the gas tax is an important element of the current revenue stream feeding the Fed¬ 
eral Highway Trust Fund, it continues to erode in value due to its inherent inelastic 
nature. Two strategies must be advanced to remedy this condition. First, raise the 
gasoline user fee by six cents. This would provide a much needed infusion of funding 
toward the $50 billion per year need. In tandem with raising the motor fuel tax, 
ASCE believes that it is important to shore up the weakness of the motor fuel tax 
and its inability to retain value over the long term by adding a provision to the law 
that would index it based on the Consumer Price Index (CPD- This would allow the 
rate to adjust and reflect the current economic conditions of the Nation. 

As the needs of the users change so must the priorities of the nation’s transpor¬ 
tation owners and operators. Safety and security have always been important but 
have been driven to the top of the priority list by events of the last year. In response 
to this important need, ASCE is advancing the position that one cent of the pro¬ 
posed six cent increase in the motor fuel tax be directed toward safety and security 
projects as deemed appropriate by the transportation agencies administering the 
funds. 

Important provisions of TEA-21 are embodied in the principles of Revenue 
Aligned Budget Authority (RABA) and firewalls. RABA was established to ensure 
that the Federal Highway Trust Fund revenues would be spent in accordance with 
the rate at which they were deposited into the fund. Over the life of TEA-21 it has 
allowed States to construct many projects with these additional moneys that would 
have otherwise languished in the trust fund. In addition, with the establishment of 
firewalls on the Federal Highway Trust Fund, a condition was created wherein the 
States could count on their funds in a long term investment strategy. This has 
eliminated the fear that some major projects would fall victim to various budget 
strategies at the national level. 

Any transportation legislation must have two fundamental philosophies to 
buildupon. First is the issue of equity. Some measure of equity was accomplished 
through the establishment of minimum guarantees. This provision of TEA-21 raised 
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the return to the States to a minimum level in order to bring greater equity to the 
donor/donee situation that exists across the country. In addition, a commitment to 
spend the meiximum amount possible from the Federal Highway Trust Fund was 
an important part of this legislation. Positive, proactive management of the trust 
fund balance will be essential to addressing the critical transportation needs facing 
our nation today. 

Innovative Financing 

Even with increases in the gasoline user-fee, it is likely that tax-based revenues 
will not be sufficient to keep pace with the nation’s transportation needs. 

There is a compelling need for enhanced funding, to a large extent through user- 
oriented fees that have been demonstrated to be a well-accepted and equitable 
source of infrastructure financing. In the case of surface transportation, federally 
sponsored studies demonstrate the need for higher levels of investment. An addi¬ 
tional challenge is to convince our citizens and our elected leaders that we must ei¬ 
ther “pay now” or “pay later”, and that paying now is much more cost-effective and 
prudent in the long run. 

Innovative financing techniques can greatly accelerate infrastructure development 
and can have a powerful economic stimulus effect compared to conventional meth¬ 
ods. This is the current approach in South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas, where expanded and accelerated transportation investment programs 
have been announced. Innovative financing techniques, including toll road-based 
funding, figure heavily in several of these State programs. 

The innovative programs in TEA-21 have been a good start, but more needs to 
be done to expand their scope, and new programs or approaches must be introduced. 
We must find new and innovative ways to finance the critical transportation infra¬ 
structure needs of the Nation. 

ASCE supports the innovative financing programs and advocates making pro¬ 
grams available to all States where appropriate. Additionally, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should make every effort to develop new programs. 

ASCE supports the following changes to enhance the existing programs: 

Transportation Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) 

• The TIFIA process for review, approval and negotiation is regarded as burden¬ 
some, and could be streamlined. 

• TIFIA projects have a minimum eligibility threshold of $100 million and con¬ 
sideration could be given to lowering this to $50 million to expand the pool of 
projects. 

• TIFIA loans could be “fully subordinated”. Current TIFIA legislation is written 
to subordinate TIFIA loans to other creditors. However, in the event of liquidation/ 
default, the TIFIA loan advances to parity status with other creditors. This is 
known as the “springing lien” provision. It is thought by some that this has limited 
the availability of other credit. The issue is controversial, with pros and cons on 
both sides, but reform should be seriously considered. 

State Infrastructure Banks (SIBs) 

• With the exception of five States (Texas, Rhode Island, Florida, Missouri, and 
California), TEA-21 did not permit further capitalization of SIBs with Federal 
funds. It is felt that this has suppressed SIB activity. 

• Federal regulations still apply to loan funds that are repaid to the bank, en¬ 
cumbering SIB funded projects with Federal regulatory requirements. 

Grant Anticipation Revenue Vehicles (GARVEEs) 

• Increase the flexibility of GARVEE bond repayment methods. For example, uti¬ 
lize the total apportionment amount as a source of repayment (i.e., all funding cat¬ 
egories), so that no particular funding category is overburdened. 

New programs for consideration as part of the next reauthorization are: 

• Increased use of user fees, tolls, value pricing, and HOT lanes. 

• Possible indexing of highway trust fund motor fuels tax to inflation. 

• Establishing a true multimodal funding program (i.e., funds can be used inter¬ 
changeably for rail, highway, freight, intermodal facilities, etc.). 

• Teix credit bonds, private activity bonds, and tax-exempt bonds for privately 
developed projects. 

Long-term Viability of Fuel Taxes for Transportation Finance 

ASCE supports the need to address impacts on future surface transportation 
funding and believes that provision should be made in the next surface transpor¬ 
tation authorizing legislation to explore the viability of the most promising options 
to strengthen this funding. In particular, the impacts of fuel cell technology should 
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be studied as well as how to create a mileage based system for funding our nation’s 
surface transportation system as this technology comes to market and lessens the 
nation’s dependence on gasoline as a fuel source for automobiles. 

Fuel taxes have long been the mainstay of transportation infrastructure finance, 
but their future is now uncertain. In many States, there is a strong reluctance to 
raise fuel teixes, and some State legislatures have even reduced taxes to compensate 
for the sharp increase in average gasoline prices over the last 2 years. Many local¬ 
ities and States are supplementing or replacing fuel taxes with other sources, such 
as sales taxes and other general revenue sources. There is also a growing trend to 
use additives to gasoline for environmental reasons. The most prominent additive, 
ethanol, enjoys a Federal exemption from fuel taxes that reduces Federal and State 
trust fund revenues by some several billion dollars annually. Looking ahead, a slow 
but steady increase in fleet efficiency—perhaps due to increased market penetration 
by electric, fuel cell, or hybrid technologies—would reduce the revenue per mile of 
use generated by users. Whereas cleaner-burning fuels and increased fuel efficiency 
are desirable policy goals in their own right, particularly in regard to global warm¬ 
ing, they may reduce the reliability of fuel taxes in the future. 

A helpful first step in this process will be the Transportation Research Board’s 
recently initiated Study on Future Funding of the National Highway System, which 
will describe the current policy framework of transportation finance and evaluate 
options for a long-term transition to sources other than fuel taxes. The goals of the 
study are to: (1) determine the extent to which alternatives to fuel teixes will be 
needed in the next two decades or so; (2) analyze the pros and cons of different al¬ 
ternatives in terms of political feasibility, fairness, and cost; (3) suggest ways in 
which barriers to these alternatives might be overcome; (4) recommend ways in 
which the efficiency and fairness of the fuel tax could be enhanced, and (5) rec¬ 
ommend, as necessary, a transition strategy to other revenue sources. The study’s 
first task, to be summarized in an interim report, will provide one or more scenarios 
to illustrate the time span during which petroleum-based gasoline availability and 
cost might reduce fuel tax revenues. The interim report has been requested to pro¬ 
vide insight to those parties involved in the development of the surface transpor¬ 
tation reauthorization legislation, particularly with regard to projections of fuel tax 
revenues during the next reauthorization cycle. The study will also provide esti¬ 
mates of trends in expenditures for transportation infrastructure from sources other 
than the fuel tax. 

C. Life Cycle Cost & Surface Transportation Design 

The use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles will raise the awareness 
of clients of the total cost of projects and promote quality engineering. Short-term 
design cost savings which lead to high future costs will be exposed as a result of 
the analysis. In the short-term the cost of projects will increase; however, the useful 
life of a project will increase, and there may be cost savings in operations and main¬ 
tenance over the long term. 

When the cost of a project is estimated only for design and construction, the long¬ 
term costs associated with maintenance, operation, and retiring a project, as well 
as the cost to the public due to delays, inconvenience and lost commerce are over¬ 
looked. The increasing use of bidding to select the design team has resulted in a 
pattern of reducing engineering effort to remain competitive, with the result of high¬ 
er construction and life cycle costs. 

ASCE encourages the use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles in the de¬ 
sign process to evaluate the total cost of projects. The analysis should include initial 
construction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all other costs rea¬ 
sonably anticipated during the life of the project, whether borne by the project 
owner or those otherwise affected. 

D. Integrated Truck and Highway Design^^ 

Truck sizes and weights need to be viewed in the context of major changes in 
cargo movement caused by the deregulation of the truck, railroad and aviation in¬ 
dustries. Changes are continuing and will have profound impacts on the highway 
industry. Thus, while the use of larger and heavier trucks improves the productivity 
of the trucking industry and reduces the cost of transporting commodities, such ve- 


^‘^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 451, “Life-Cycle Cost Analysis,” 1999. 

^^For a more technical discussion of the truck weight issue please see: Ghosn, Michael, “De¬ 
velopment of Truck Weight Regulations Using Bridge Reliability Model,” Journal of Bridge Engi¬ 
neering, American Society of Civil Engineers, November 2000, and Ghosn, Michael, and Moses, 
Fred, “Effect of Changing Truck Weight Regulations on U.S. Bridge Network, Journal of Bridge 
Engineering, American Society of Civil Engineers, November 2000. 
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hides also affect highway safety and accelerate deterioration of highway pavements 
and bridges. 

History documents a continuing trend toward larger trucks and smaller passenger 
vehicles along with significantly increasing truck volumes. The safety issue and 
highway pavement and geometric design aspects of mixing large trucks and smaller 
passenger vehicles will continue to be a subject of importance to highway adminis¬ 
trators and designers. 

State limits for weights may not differ from the Federal meiximums on the Inter¬ 
state system except where “grandfather” provisions allow heavier combinations. Re¬ 
alistically, these trucks must also use highways which are not a part of the Inter¬ 
state system for access. Many miles on the National Highway System do not meet 
the standards to qualify for the designated highway network. There are many miles 
of State and local roads which are even more deficient in meeting the standards of 
geometric and structural capability. States should balance the need for access to 
widely dispersed industrial and commercial sites with the need to protect inad¬ 
equate road segments. 

Increases in truck sizes and weights impact negatively on the structural life and 
geometric adequacy of the present road network. Users of the transportation system, 
both the general public and the trucking industry, will experience reduced service 
levels, delays, increased vehicle wear and operation costs and reduced safety. These 
negative impacts must be balanced against productivity gains and reduced com¬ 
modity costs. Highways can be designed and constructed to accommodate various 
truck sizes and weights. Additional maintenance can be provided to sustain the 
pavements, capacity and safety of the system. Trucks can be designed to reduce axle 
loadings, enhance productivity and improve safety. Truck safety can also be en¬ 
hanced through improved inspection, enforcement and operator safety programs. 

Thus, highways and trucks can be designed and operated to improve their inter¬ 
action, protect the highway investment and enhance safety. Industry and govern¬ 
ment cooperation in research, testing and evaluation can identify ways to improve 
trucking efficiency and safety while protecting the public investment in the highway 
system. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) supports a program where^^: 

• Truck and highway design should be coordinated through joint research activi¬ 
ties, such as in the National Cooperative Highway Research Program (NCHRP), and 
others. ASCE urges Congress, the Federal Highway Administration, the Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Administration, the State transportation agencies, and the 
trucking industry to form these strong cooperative relationships. 

• New and reconstructed roadways should be structurally, geometrically, and en¬ 
vironmentally designed to support modern truck sizes and weights, and to insure 
the safe operation of the system. 

• Truck designers should consider the effects of vehicle configuration and sus¬ 
pension systems on pavement and bridge performance. Manufacturers should also 
consider the effects of these factors on the safe operation of the vehicle in mixed 
traffic. 

• Industry and government should ensure that trucks meet legal size and weight 
limitations and are safely maintained and operated. 

E. Intermodal Facilities 

TEA-21 continues a surface transportation program with flexible funding for 
highway, transit and other modal facilities. Traditional transportation practice in¬ 
hibits attainment of a truly intermodal process because of customary approaches 
and philosophies that support the modal orientation of agencies, the lack of connec¬ 
tions among modes, the inequities in Federal matching ratios for different modes, 
and the consolidation of funding for multimodal projects. 

A primary emphasis of passenger intermodalism is to facilitate connections be¬ 
tween the private automobile and other access modes and public transportation sys¬ 
tems. For example, park-and ride facilities provide critical connections for mass 
transit commuters using automobiles for a portion of their trips. 

The movement of freight from origin to destination is increasingly multimodal. 
Most freight is carried by trucks for final delivery, making planning the connections 
between highways and other modes critical to efficient freight movement. 

TEA-21 continues to highlight intermodalism. Increased intermodalism is accom¬ 
plished by statewide and metropolitan planning organizations, management systems 
and compliance with the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 (CAAA). Federal regu- 


i^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 276, “Integrated Truck and Highway 
Design,” 2000. 
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lations explicitly state that “each State . . . carry out a continuing, comprehensive, 
and intermodal statewide transportation planning process,” and that metropolitan 
transportation plans and programs shall “lead to the development and operation of 
an integrated intermodal transportation system that facilitates the efficient, eco¬ 
nomic movement of people and goods.” 

TEA-21 and the CAAA have changed the way transportation plans have been de¬ 
veloped from a mode by mode to an intermodal basis. 

Programs of the Federal, State and local governments should maintain and 
strengthen the TEA-21 provisions and funding mechanisms to consider a wide 
range of multimodal options and new technologies in the development of transpor¬ 
tation plans, programs and projects. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE) supports the vision of the Trans¬ 
portation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) in the development of “a Na¬ 
tional Intermodal Transportation System that is economically efficient, environ¬ 
mentally sound, provides the foundation for the Nation to compete in the global 
economy and will move people and freight in an energy efficient manner.” Support 
for partnerships among the Federal, State and local governments, with various citi¬ 
zens, groups and firms from the private sector are essential to further the inter¬ 
modal goals of TEA-21. 

F. Operations and Maintenance of the Nation’s Surface Transportation Infrastruc¬ 
ture 

There is a clear and present need for an increased focus on transportation oper¬ 
ations and maintenance at all levels—Federal, State, regional, and local. This need 
is based on several factors: 

• An aging transportation infrastructure. 

• Growing congestion and incident problems are causing transportation system 
performance to be a top priority in many areas of the country. 

• Capacity constraints and costs of new construction are forcing us to look at al¬ 
ternative solutions and place a premium on maintaining and improving the existing 
transportation system. 

• Customers desire travel choices, better information, and increased reliability to 
meet their mobility needs. 

• An efficient and responsive transportation system is critical to meeting home¬ 
land security priorities. 

An increased focus on transportation operations functions can enhance perform¬ 
ance of the transportation system, for example: 

• Routine traffic and transit operations; 

• Public safety responses; 

• Planned construction disruptions; 

• Incident management; 

• Network and facility management; 

• Traveler and shipper information; and 

• Bicycle and pedestrian mobility. 

The Department of Transportation should encourage local matching and innova¬ 
tive funding. The Federal Government has a role in exploring and promoting best 
practices related to innovative funding for operations and maintenance. 

ASCE supports a strong Federal role in the nation’s transportation system and 
strongly endorses Federal leadership in increasing the focus on transportation oper¬ 
ations and maintenance, thereby enhancing the performance of and preserving our 
investment in the transportation system. Reauthorization of TEA-21 should accom¬ 
plish the following regarding Operations and Maintenance:^’' 

• Support and assist homeland security initiatives. Transportation operations 
and homeland security share many of the same goals and functions. Resource shar¬ 
ing (e.g. communications infrastructure, traffic control centers) and joint planning 
are appropriate. Transit security and preparedness, international border security, 
asset security and tracking, vulnerability assessment, planning, and creation of sys¬ 
tem redundancy are important transportation priorities for homeland security. 

• Support and assist State and local agencies. Beyond establishing transpor¬ 
tation operations and maintenance as a national priority, the Federal role should 
be to support and assist State and local entities in accomplishing related goals. This 


'^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 149, “Intermodal Transportation Sys¬ 
tems,” 2002. 

'“^American Society of Civil Engineers, Policy Statement 495, “Operations and Maintenance 
of Transportation Systems,” 2002. 
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includes support of research and development, provision of tools, promotion of best 
practices, and enhancement of education and training at all levels. 

• Provide flexible funding. Flexible funding approaches are important compo¬ 
nents to supporting operations and maintenance needs. Expanding funding eligi¬ 
bility for operations and maintenance programs, enabling direct funding to local and 
re^onal operating agencies, public-private partnerships or outsourcing, and simpli¬ 
fying and clarifying Federal funding processes are important actions. 

• Recognize that the private sector has much to offer in management and tech¬ 
nical skills in operations and maintenance. Public-private partnerships may provide 
enhanced operations and management programs. 

• Specific programs. In addition to flexible funding, several programs should be 
considered for targeted funding: 

• Homeland security initiatives related to transportation 

• Incident management programs 

• Implementation of infostructure for data collection and management 

• Provision of real-time information to and from customers 

• Support for regional cooperation and partnerships 

• Programs to alleviate bottlenecks. 

G. Conclusion 

As Congress grapples with the reauthorization of the nation’s surface transpor¬ 
tation program ASCE recommends that the following concepts guide the process: 

• Expanding infrastructure investment. 

• Enhancing infrastructure delivery. 

• Maximizing infrastructure effectiveness. 

Unless we act now, the problem will only get worse because road use is expected 
to increase by nearly two-thirds in the next 20 years. 

The lack of adequate investment in America’s infrastructure has left us with a 
vast backlog of deteriorated facilities that no longer meet our nation’s increasing de¬ 
mands. 

To remedy America’s current and looming problem, ASCE estimated in 2001 a $ 
1.3 trillion investment in all categories of infrastructure over the next 5 years and 
called for a renewed partnership among citizens, local. State and Federal Govern¬ 
ments, and the private sector. 


Responses of Thomas Jackson to Additional Questions from Senator 

VOINOVICH 

Question 1. In your testimony, you proposed a 6 cent per gallon increase in the 
Federal gas teix. If the gas teix cannot be increased, how much more do you think 
we need to generate from other financing mechanisms to invest in our nation’s 
transportation system? How crucial is a user fee increase to meeting our future 
transportation needs? 

Response. ASCE supports total annual funding of $40 billion to $50 billion for the 
Eederal-aid highway program. Currently, we are investing nearly $32 billion a year 
in the Federal-aid highway program. It will be nearly impossible to reach the $40- 
50 billion investment level without an increase in the user fee on gasoline. 

ASCE does support the following policy changes to increase the funds available 
to the Federal-aid highway program: 

• The user fee on gasoline should be indexed to the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to preserve the purchasing power of the fee. 

• The Transportation Trust Fund balances should be managed to maximize in¬ 
vestment in the nation’s infrastructure, including spending down the trust fund bal¬ 
ance. 

• Congress should stop diverting 2.5 cents of the user fee on ethanol to the Gen¬ 
eral Fund, and put it back into the Highway Trust Fund. 

• Congress should preserve the current firewalls to allow for full use of trust 
fund revenues for investment in the nation’s surface transportation system. 

• The reauthorization should maintain the current funding guarantees. 

If all of these revenue enhancements were enacted by Congress, they would add 
$5 billion to projected Highway Account revenues in fiscal year 2004. This would 
gradually rise to $9 billion in fiscal year 2009. This would allow the program to 
grow to $44 billion by fiscal year 2009, far short of the $60 billion needed just to 
maintain current structural, safety and traffic conditions. 

This illustrates that to maintain a minimally adequate Federal highway program 
after TEA-21 the Federal user fee on gasoline must be raised. ASCE supports an 
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increase of six cents per gallon in the Federal user fee on gasoline. This would raise 
approximately $10.2 billion a year, of which an estimated $8.4 billion in new reve¬ 
nues would be available in direct financing for Federal-aid highway projects annu¬ 
ally. The remainder—approximately $1.8 billion annually—would be directed to 
Federal transit programs. These increases are desperately needed. 

United States Department of Transportation (DOT) data reflects the fact that an 
investment of $60 billion per year would be needed just to preserve the system in 
its current condition. With funding as the cornerstone of any attempt to reauthorize 
TEA-21 it is imperative that a variety of funding issues be advanced as part of the 
overall strategy to improve the nation’s surface transportation program. 

Question 2. As Highway Trust Fund revenues decrease in the future due to in¬ 
creased fuel efficiency and use of alternative fuels, what can we do to maintain a 
reliable source of highway funding and still rely on a user fee based system that 
pays its own way? 

Response. ASCE supports the need to address impacts on future surface transpor¬ 
tation funding and believes that provision should be made in the next surface trans¬ 
portation authorizing legislation to explore the viability of the most promising op¬ 
tions to strengthen this funding. In particular, the impacts of fuel cell technology 
should be studied as well as how to create a mileage based system for funding our 
nation’s surface transportation system as this technology comes to market and 
lessens the nation’s dependence on gasoline as a fuel source for automobiles. 

Fuel taxes have long been the mainstay of transportation infrastructure finance, 
but their future is now uncertain. In many States, there is a strong reluctance to 
raise fuel teixes, and some State legislatures have even reduced taxes to compensate 
for the sharp increase in average gasoline prices over the last 2 years. Many local¬ 
ities and States are supplementing or replacing fuel taxes with other sources, such 
as sales taxes and other general revenue sources. There is also a growing trend to 
use additives to gasoline for environmental reasons. The most prominent additive, 
ethanol, enjoys a Federal exemption from fuel taxes that reduces Federal and State 
trust fund revenues by some several billion dollars annually. Looking ahead, a slow 
but steady increase in fleet efficiency—perhaps due to increased market penetration 
by electric, fuel cell, or hybrid technologies—would reduce the revenue per mile of 
use generated by users. 

A helpful first step in this process will be the Transportation Research Board’s 
recently initiated Study on Future Funding of the National Highway System, which 
will describe the current policy framework of transportation finance and evaluate 
options for a long-term transition to sources other than fuel taxes. The goals of the 
study are to: (1) determine the extent to which alternatives to fuel teixes will be 
needed in the next two decades or so; (2) analyze the pros and cons of different al¬ 
ternatives in terms of political feasibility, fairness, and cost; (3) suggest ways in 
which barriers to these alternatives might be overcome; (4) recommend ways in 
which the efficiency and fairness of the fuel tax could be enhanced, and (5) rec¬ 
ommend, as necessary, a transition strategy to other revenue sources. The study’s 
first task, to be summarized in an interim report, will provide one or more scenarios 
to illustrate the time span during which petroleum-based gasoline availability and 
cost might reduce fuel tax revenues. The interim report has been requested to pro¬ 
vide insight to those parties involved in the development of the surface transpor¬ 
tation reauthorization legislation, particularly with regard to projections of fuel tax 
revenues during the next reauthorization cycle. The study will also provide esti¬ 
mates of trends in expenditures for transportation infrastructure from sources other 
than the fuel tax. 

Responses of Thomas Jackson to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Question 1. We have heard numerous times today about expected increases in 
truck traffic in the next ten to 20 years. What impact will this increased traffic have 
on our ability to maintain our highways? 

Response. History documents a continuing trend toward larger trucks and smaller 
passenger vehicles along with significantly increasing truck volumes. The safety 
issue and highway pavement and geometric design aspects of mixing large trucks 
and smaller passenger vehicles will continue to be a subject of importance to high¬ 
way administrators and designers. 

Increases in truck sizes and weights impact negatively on the structural life and 
geometric adequacy of the present road network. Users of the transportation system, 
both the general public and the trucking industry, will experience reduced service 
levels, delays, increased vehicle wear and operation costs and reduced safety. These 
negative impacts must be balanced against productivity gains and reduced com¬ 
modity costs. 
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Question 2. If trucks that are heavier than currently allowed are permitted to 
travel our highways, what will be the consequences with respect to the condition 
and performance of existing highways and bridges? 

Response. Increases in truck sizes and weights impact negatively on the struc¬ 
tural life and geometric adequacy of the present road network. Users of the trans¬ 
portation system, both the general public and the trucking industry, will experience 
reduced service levels, delays, increased vehicle wear and operation costs and re¬ 
duced safety. 

In numerous instances bridges will need to retrofitted or replaced to accommodate 
larger trucks and bigger loads, and this is the largest cost associated with allowing 
larger trucks on road system. 

Question 3. If reconstruction projects and new infrastructure are built to with¬ 
stand heaver trucks, what will that do to the costs of these projects? 

Response. There will certainly be additional costs associated with increasing truck 
weights, but some of these costs can be borne early in the design and construction 
process which can minimize the final cost. This is especially true in bridge repair 
and replacement. It is well documented that increasing truck weights will neces¬ 
sitate more attention to bridge deficiencies, and this will require Federal highway 
funds. Some of these deficiencies can be addressed by FHWA’s Bridge Program, but 
in some instances this will need to be accelerated. Highways can be designed and 
constructed to accommodate various truck sizes and weights. Additional mainte¬ 
nance can be provided to sustain the pavements, capacity and safety of the system. 
Trucks can be designed to reduce axle loadings, enhance productivity and improve 
safety. Truck safety can also be enhanced through improved inspection, enforcement 
and operator safety programs. 

Question 4. You mention life cycle costs in your testimony. Can you explain the 
importance of looking at life cycle costs when selecting infrastructure projects? 

Response. The use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles will raise the 
awareness of clients of the total cost of projects and promote quality engineering. 
Short-term design cost savings which lead to high future costs will be exposed as 
a result of the analysis. In the short-term the cost of projects will increase; however, 
the useful life of a project will increase, and there may be cost savings in operations 
and maintenance over the long term. 

When the cost of a project is estimated only for design and construction, the long¬ 
term costs associated with maintenance, operation, and retiring a project, as well 
as the cost to the public due to delays, inconvenience and lost commerce are over¬ 
looked. The increasing use of bidding to select the design team has resulted in a 
pattern of reducing engineering effort to remain competitive, with the result of high¬ 
er construction and life cycle costs. 

ASCE encourages the use of Life-Cycle Cost Analysis (LCCA) principles in the de¬ 
sign process to evaluate the total cost of projects. The analysis should include initial 
construction, operation, maintenance, environmental, safety and all other costs rea¬ 
sonably anticipated during the life of the project, whether borne by the project 
owner or those otherwise affected. 

Question 5. As a practicing engineer, have you seen highway pavement research 
results that have been practical and utilized in a beneficial way? How can research 
help improve the durability and life span of new and reconstructed roads? 

Response. Research results have led to many benefits for the nation’s surface 
transportation system including: materials that improve the performance and dura¬ 
bility of pavements and structures; design methods that reduce scour (and con¬ 
sequent threat of collapse) of bridges; intelligent transportation systems technologies 
that improve safety and reduce travel delay; methods and materials that radically 
improve our ability to keep roads safely open in severe winter weather; innovative 
management approaches that save time and money; analytical and design ap¬ 
proaches that reduce environmental impacts and improve the aesthetic and cultural 
aspects of transportation facilities; and many more. 

In general, pavement research had led to longer lasting road surfaces which have 
lowered maintenance cost for many road systems. The following are a few recent 
examples of highway pavement research that has produced useable results. 

• A flexible pavement life-cycle model has been developed to 3deld an optimum 
maintenance and rehabilitation plan. The model incorporates into the optimization 
process both performance and cost associated with a life-cycle analysis period for a 
given pavement structure project. A single life-cycle indicator called ’’life-cycle dis¬ 
utility” has been introduced and defined as the ratio of cost to performance. The op¬ 
timum plan is the one associated with the minimum life-cycle disutility value. The 
model evaluates several potential maintenance and rehabilitation plans generated 
according to two defined decision policy options. The first decision policy option re- 
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quires a fixed analysis period, whereas the second one involves a variable analysis 
period. Both options require a specified number of major rehabilitation cycles. Pave¬ 
ment life-cycle cost includes initial construction, scheduled major rehabilitation cy¬ 
cles, and routine maintenance and added user cost. Pavement life-cycle performance 
is defined as the area under the life-cycle performance curve either generated from 
actual pavement distress data or based on an incremental analysis of the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials basic design equation of 
flexible pavement. 

• Every year, large amounts of pavement deicing chemicals are used for snow 
and ice control on Canadian highways and airports. Until recently, urea had been 
the only pavement deicing chemical in use at Canadian airports, but due to recent 
concerns about the impact of this deicer on the environment, consideration has been 
given to replacing it with more environmentally friendly deicers. The test results 
showed that for all deicers the critical concentration, the one that caused the great¬ 
est damage to the aggregate, was in the 1-2 percent range, and for all deicers the 
quartzite aggregate suffered more damage than the limestone. It was also found 
that the road salt produced comparable damage to that caused by other deicers to 
quartzite, while the damage was significantly less for limestone aggregates. In case 
of asphalt concrete samples, it was found that conditioning asphalt samples using 
freeze-thaw cycles in the presence of a deicer solution caused a decrease in the indi¬ 
rect tensile strength and modulus of elasticity and an increase in the penetration 
values of the recovered asphalt cement. In addition, the test results showed that the 
maximum damage was caused by urea, while the damage due to the other deicers 
was comparable to that of distilled water. 

• Because of the lack of formulas for evaluating the peak value of dynamic vehi¬ 
cle load on rigid pavement, the need to derive a simple closed-form solution to pre¬ 
dict the peak load for pavement design is apparent. Researchers developed a theo¬ 
retical solution for evaluating the probable peak vehicle load on rigid pavement due 
to the passage of a vehicle moving at constant speed along a rough road surface. 
Based on the proposed solutions, relations of design vehicle load and traffic volume 
for discrete risks are constructed for applications of pavement design. 

Question 6. Your group’s “Report Card on America” makes it easy for us non engi¬ 
neers to understand the State of our infrastructure. You have given our roads a D-h 
grade and bridges a C grade. Can you tell this committee more about this grader 
system and why our transportation system is scoring so low? 

Response. Led by an 11-member advisory council, ASCE evaluated existing data 
reports for each infrastructure category. ASCE determined its grades by evaluating 
the infrastructure’s condition, performance, capacity and funding. The grades reflect 
experts’ views of the conditions and performance versus the current and anticipated 
funding level combined with the expected future needs. 

According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s roads earned a D+, up from 
a D - in 1998. According to ASCE’s 2001 Report Card, the nation’s bridges received 
a grade of C, an improvement from a C minus in 1998. Almost a third of America’s 
bridges are rated structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 

The major reason for this improvement is that the Congress and State and local 
governments have begun to address the investment crisis and crumbling infrastruc¬ 
ture through the enactment of TEA-21, which provided $218 billion for the nation’s 
highway and transit programs, and additional State and local programs to fund sur¬ 
face transportation infrastructure. But even at these increased funding levels, cap¬ 
ital investments fall short of needs by 43 billion dollars a year. 


Statement of William Buechner, Vice President for Economics and 
Research, American Road and Transportation Builders Association 

“One of our great material blessings is the outstanding network of roads and high¬ 
ways that spreads across this vast continent. Freedom of travel and the romance 
of the road are vital parts of our heritage, and they helped to make America 
great. Four million miles of streets and roads make it possible for the average cit¬ 
izen to drive to virtually every corner of our country-to enjoy America in all its 
beauty and variety. They also form a vital commercial artery unequaled anywhere 
else in the world. 

“Our interstate system has reduced by nearly a day and a half the time it takes 
to drive coast to coast. And more efficient roads mean lower transportation costs 
for the many products and goods that make our abundant way of life possible. But 
let’s face it: Lately, driving isn’t as much fun as it used to be. Time and wear 
have taken their toll on America’s roads and highways. In some places the bad 
condition of the pavement does more to control speed than the speed limits. 
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“We simply cannot allow this magnificent system to deteriorate beyond repair. The 
time has come to preserve what past Americans spent so much time and effort 
to create, and that means a nationwide conservation effort in the best sense of 
the word. America can’t afford throwaway roads or disposable transit systems. 
The bridges and highways we fail to repair today will have to be rebuilt tomorrow 
at many times the cost. 

“So I’m asking the Congress when it reconvenes next week to approve a new high¬ 
way program that will enable us to complete construction of the interstate system 
and at the same time get on with the job of renovating existing highways. The 
program will not increase the Federal deficit or add to the taxes that you and I 
pay on April 15th. It’ll be paid for by those of us who use the system, and it will 
cost the average car owner only about $30 a year. That’s less than the cost of a 
couple of shock absorbers. Most important of all, it’ll cost far less to act now than 
it would to delay until further damage is done . . . 

“Common sense tells us that it’ll cost a lot less to keep the system we have in good 
repair than to let it crumble and then have to start all over again. Good tax policy 
decrees that wherever possible a fee for a service should be assessed against those 
who directly benefit from that service. Our highways were built largely with such 
a user fee—the gasoline tax. I think it makes sense to follow that principle in re¬ 
storing them to the condition we all want them to be in. 

“So, what we’re proposing is to add the equivalent of 5 cents per gallon to the exist¬ 
ing Federal highway user fee, the gas tax. That hasn’t been increased for the last 
23 years. The cost to the average motorist will be small, but the benefit to our 
transportation system will be immense. The program will also stimulate 170,000 
jobs, not in make-work projects but in real, worthwhile work in the hard-hit con¬ 
struction industries, and an additional 150,000 jobs in related industries. It will 
improve safety on our highways and will make truck transportation more efficient 
and productive for years to come. 

“Perhaps most important, we will be preserving for future generations of Americans 
a highway system that has long been the envy of the world and that has truly 
made the average American driver king of the road . . .” 

President Ronald Reagan 

Radio Address to the Nation on Proposed Legislation for a Highway and Bridge 

Repair Program, November 27, 1982 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, members of the subcommittee, thank you very 
much for providing the American Road and Transportation Builders Association 
(ARTBA) an opportunity to testify on highway investment needs and to present its 
recommendations for the reauthorization of the Federal highway and mass transit 
programs. 

I am Dr. William Buechner, ARTBA’s vice president for economics and research 
and chief economist. Prior to joining ARTBA in 1996, I served 22 years as a senior 
economist for the congressional Joint Economic Committee, and I have a doctorate 
in economics from Harvard University. 

ARTBA marks its 100th anniversary this year. Over the past century, its core 
mission has remained focused on aggressively advocating Federal capital invest¬ 
ments to meet the public and business community’s demand for safe and efficient 
transportation. The transportation construction industry ARTBA represents gen¬ 
erates more than $200 billion annually to the nation’s Gross Domestic Product and 
sustains more than 2.5 million American jobs. ARTBA’s more than 5,000 members 
come from all sectors of the transportation construction industry. Thus, its policy 
recommendations provide a consensus view. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to express our deep appreciation to you per¬ 
sonally and the bipartisan leadership of the committee for its work thus far to main¬ 
tain the fiscal year 2003 highway program at the current year’s $31.8 billion level. 

Earlier this morning, the Federal Highway Administrator, Mary Peters, told this 
committee that an average annual investment of $75.9 billion by all levels of gov¬ 
ernment during the next 20 years would maintain current conditions on the nation’s 
highways and bridges. During the past 20 years, the Federal share of highway in¬ 
vestment has averaged about 45-47 percent of the total, which implies that a Fed¬ 
eral investment of about $36 billion annually for the next 20 years would meet our 
highway investment requirements. 

You don’t have to be an economist to recognize that, if we are currently investing 
$32 billion at the Federal level, there is something odd about that assessment. 

There are three reasons why the $75.9 billion investment figure is understated. 
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1. The figure is stated in year 2000 constant dollars. Obviously, anyone planning 
a future investment would consider inflation, which will add significantly to the in¬ 
vestment required. We recommend that the Senate mandate that future reports pro¬ 
vide estimates that are in both constant and inflation-adjusted dollars. 

2. The $75.9 billion figure, as the administrator has stated, will not even maintain 
the status quo in terms of traffic congestion. Traffic congestion at that investment 
level would, not maybe, would get worse over the next 10 years. We can’t let that 
happen because of its impact on productivity and the future economic growth of the 
Nation. 

3. The findings of the report are based on the assumption that traffic growth will 
decline from 3 percent annually during the past 20 years to 2 percent annually over 
the next 20 years. This assumption reduces investment needs because less traffic 
means fewer highway and bridge repairs and less need for new capacity. Every Con¬ 
ditions and Performance report has underestimated travel growth. But over the next 
20 years, the nation’s work force must continue to grow. It will be fueled largely 
by immigration and upward mobility of lower-income Americans. Research shows 
that as incomes rise, so does auto ownership and vehicle miles traveled. The chart 
on the bottom of page A-9 of the Administrator’s attachment shows that traditional 
travel growth would increase annual investment needs almost 50 percent to $120 
billion per year. 

You will note that the American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials upcoming 2002 “Bottom Line Report,” which is based on the same econo¬ 
metric model and data used by the U.S. DOT, concludes that an annual investment 
of $92 billion in 2000 dollars by all government levels will be needed from fiscal 
year 2004—fiscal year 2009 just to maintain current conditions and performance. 
This is about $16 billion more per year than in the figure Administrator Peters 
mentioned this morning. 

When ARTBA analyzed the data in the 1999 Conditions and Performance report, 
and adjusted the data with conservative estimates of future inflation and VMT 
growth, we concluded that a Federal highway program averaging $50 billion per 
year would be needed for fiscal year 2004 through fiscal year 2009 just to maintain 
existing structural, safety and travel performance conditions on the nation’s high¬ 
ways and bridges. 

When the new Conditions and Performance report is issued later this year, the 
data will inescapably show that it will take a Federal highway investment of at 
least $50 billion per year just to stabilize congestion at its current level, and more 
likely a program of $60 billion or even more. 

Of course, we must also look at mass transit capital needs which are in addition 
to the highway investment needs reported by Administrator Peters. 

ARTBA has developed a TEA-21 reauthorization funding proposal, which we call 
“Two Cents Makes Sense,” that shows how the Federal share of highway investment 
requirements during the next 6 years can be substantially met. We are recom¬ 
mending a Federal highway program funded at $35 billion in fiscal year 2004 and 
then increased by $5 billion per year to $60 billion by fiscal year 2009. This program 
would bring us to an investment level that would maintain current physical and 
safety conditions and assure that traffic congestion will not get materially worse 
over the next 10 years. It would also double mass transit investment to about $14 
billion by fiscal year 2009. 

Our approach would result in a manageable program for both the State DOTs and 
the transportation construction industry. The funding levels we recommend should 
be guaranteed and firewall-protected just as under TEA-21. But we would rec¬ 
ommend that there not be a RABA adjustment of the kind that caused the funding 
uncertainty and political problems we saw in fiscal year 2003. 

We are suggesting a fundamental change in Highway Trust Fund cash manage¬ 
ment to assure that highway users pay no more into the trust fund each year than 
is needed to cover actual outlays from the trust fund. Under our recommended 
changes, we calculate that a small annual increase in the Federal highway user fee 
of about 2 cents per gallon would be needed at most to meet projected cash outlays 
from the Highway Trust Fund to fund the program we visualize. 

About half a cent of this increase would come from permanently indexing the 
motor fuels teix to the Consumer Price Index, which would preserve the purchasing 
power of highway user fees even beyond the reauthorization period. The other 1.5 
cents would have to be included in the reauthorization legislation. 

To put a 2-cent annual increase in perspective, we have included a chart on page 
9 below showing that the average weekly change in the retail price of gasoline dur¬ 
ing the past year and a half was almost 2.5 cents per gallon. 

If Congress were to enact any other source of new revenues for the Highway Trust 
Fund, like transferring the 2.5 cents per gallon of the gasohol excise from the gen- 
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eral fund to the Highway Trust Fund, the necessary increase in the motor fuels user 
fee would be even smaller. 

Finally, our proposal would include a revenue RABA provision to assure that the 
Federal highway program does not contribute to the Federal deficit. Under a rev¬ 
enue RABA, if the Highway Trust Fund were to run a deficit during any fiscal year, 
the user fee would be automatically increased the following year by just enough to 
make the trust fund whole. Conversely, if the trust fund ran a surplus, then the 
user fees would be automatically reduced the following year. This would assure that 
the Federal highway program would be completely budget-neutral and would have 
no impact on the Federal surplus or deficit. 

ARTBA Recommendations for Meeting Highway and Transit Investment Needs in 
TEA-21 Reauthorization 

In March 2001, the American Road and Transportation Builders Association pub¬ 
lished its detailed proposals for improving the Federal highway and mass transit 
programs in a 72-page report entitled “A Blueprint for Year 2003 Reauthorization 
of the Federal Surface Transportation Programs.” This report was the culmination 
of the work of a task force of over 100 ARTBA members. Our refined funding pro¬ 
posal for reauthorization, “Two Cents Makes Sense,” was released on July 16. 

Mr. Chairman, ARTBA’s vision for TEA-21 reauthorization is centered on three 
goals: 

First, cutting the number of deaths and injuries on America’s highways between 
2004 and 2009 through targeted capital investments. 

Second, ensuring that traffic congestion for the American public and business 
community does not get materially worse between now and 2009; and 

Third, ensuring that the structural conditions of federally aided highways, bridges 
and transit systems do not get materially worse over that same period. 

These goals can only be accomplished by providing the capital investments the 
data from the U.S. Department of Transportation and the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) reports suggest are nec¬ 
essary to, at minimum, maintain existing system safety, physical conditions and 
performance. 

New Assessments of National Transportation Capital Investment Needs: AASHTO, 
USDOT, APTA 

The upcoming AASHTO “bottom line” report uses year 2000 data provided by the 
State transportation departments and the U.S. Department of Transportation’s 
HERS model to project highway and mass transit capital investment needs over the 
period 2000 to 2019. The report states that an annual capital investment of $92.0 
billion in 2000 dollars will be required during the next 20 years by all levels of gov¬ 
ernment to maintain current conditions and performance on the nation’s highways 
and $125.6 billion will be needed annually to make all of the economically beneficial 
improvements identified by the model. 

The AASHTO report does not assign a Federal share to these needs estimates, 
nor does it factor in future price inflation. If one assumes the Federal share of total 
highway capital investment, fiscal year 2004-09, will continue to be about 47 per- 
cent^—the average share over the past 20 years—and that annual inflation will be 
2.4 percent43-the estimate used in the president’s fy 2003 budget—the “bottom line” 
report suggests: 

• The Federal share of the investment needed “just to maintain” year 2000 high¬ 
way safety, structural and traffic congestion conditions would be $47.7 billion in fis¬ 
cal year 2004, rising to $53.6 billion in fiscal year 2009. 

• The Federal share of the investment needed to make all economically justifi¬ 
able improvements to the highway system would be $65.1 billion in year 2004, ris¬ 
ing to $73.2 billion in year 2009. 

Figure 1 graphically depicts how the ARTBA “two cents makes sense” proposal 
addresses these investment needs estimates suggested by the AASHTO “bottom 
line” report. 


^This is the average Federal share of total public highway capital investment over the past 
20 years, including FHWA administrative costs, found in the U.S. Department of Transportation 
annual publication “Highway Statistics” Table HF-10 for 1995—2001 and “Highway Statistics 
Summary to 1995” Table HF210 for 1982-1994. 
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Fig. 1 - How ARTBA's 'Two Cents Makes Sense" TEA- 
21 Reauthorization Funding Proposal Addresses the 
Federal Share of the Highw^ System Capital 
Investment Needs Identified in the 2002 AASHTO 




The U.S. Department of Transportation is expected to soon release the biennial 
surface transportation conditions, performance and investment requirement report 
it is mandated to submit to Congress. The most recent report, issued in 2000 and 
utilizing 1997 data, suggested a minimum $50 billion per year Federal investment 
requirement, when adjusted for inflation and historic traffic use. Annual inflation 
alone would be expected to drive that reported annual investment need beyond $60 
billion by fiscal year 2009. 

The American Public Transportation Association (APTA) has stated that a $14 bil¬ 
lion per year annual Federal investment is necessary to meet minimum national 
transit needs. 

Existing Revenue Options 

Financing this level of investment will require more revenues than highway users 
are currently projected to pay into the Highway Trust Fund during the next 6 years. 
Based on information such as current highway user fees, expected population 
growth, number of drivers, vehicle miles traveled and other factors, the Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office and the U.S. Department of the Treasury currently project that 
revenues into the Highway Account will grow from $30 billion in fiscal year 2004 
to just under $35 billion in fiscal year 2009. Projected revenue growth between now 
and fiscal year 2009 will thus be far less than needed to meet Federal highway in¬ 
vestment requirements during the next 6 years. 

Nearly 2 years ago, ARTBA proposed a number of options for enhancing Highway 
Account revenues. These include: 

• spending down the current cash balance; 

• indexing the motor fuels excise taxes for inflation; 

• crediting the Highway Account with gasohol tax revenues that currently go 
into the General Fund; 

• ending the gasohol subsidy or reimbursing the Highway Trust Fund from the 
General Fund for the cost of the subsidy; 

• crediting interest on the Highway Trust Fund balances; 

• eliminating fuel tax evasion; and 

• expanding innovative financing programs. 

Table 1 provides the latest revenue estimates for each of these options. These fig¬ 
ures were computed by ARTBA’s economics and research team based on the most 
recent available data from the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the Congressional 
Budget Office and other government agencies. 
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Table 1 - Revenue Options for Financing the Federal-Aid Highway Prograrrv FY 2004 - FY 2009 

(millions of dollars) 

Fiscal ',‘ear 



FII1I4 

y\\h 

Xflflh 

2IIII7 

XlTlH 


Project«d Highuvay Account receipts 

30,035 

30,981 

31,884 

3a 831 

33,803 

34 797 

New revenue options: 

Spend down Highway Account balance 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

aooo 

Index motor fuels taxes for inflation 

626 

1,330 

a 088 

a896 

3,752 

4665 

Transfer 2.5c/ga1lon ethanol revenue from OF 

559 

611 

641 

658 

671 

686 

End 5.1 c/gallon ethanol subsidy or transfer lost 
revenues fromthe General Fund 

1,162 

1,247 

1,308 

1,342 

1.369 

1,399 

Credit interest onthe HA balance 

758 

698 

638 

578 

518 

458 

Eliminate fuel tax evasion 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Innovatfire financina, public-private ventures 

V 

V 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Subtotal, revenue options 

5,105 

5,887 

6,676 

7.475 

8.311 

9.208 

Total 

35140 

36 868 

38 560 

40 306 

42114 

44 005 

Potential Highway Account revenues from each 
cent per gallon motor fuels excise increase 

1 417 

1 4R1 

1 4qi 

1 

1 RRR 

1 R'ln 


Source: ART BA analysis of data from U.S. Treasury Department. Congressional Budget Office and 
FY2003BudgetoftheU.S.Go temment 

If all of these revenue enhancements were enacted by Congress, they would add 
$5 billion to projected Highway Account revenues in fiscal year 2004. This would 
gradually rise to $9 billion in fiscal year 2009. This would allow the program to 
grow to $44 billion by fiscal year 2009, far short of the $60 billion needed just to 
maintain current structural, safety and traffic conditions. 

Whether Congress will, in fact, adopt any, or all, of these options is at this point 
a matter of conjecture. 

What is abundantly clear is that a minimally adequate Federal highway program 
after TEA-21 will require significant new revenues, beyond these seven options. 

The main sources of funds for Federal highway investment are the fees paid by 
highway users in the form of excise taxes on motor fuels-gasoline, diesel fuel and 
gasohol. Each penny of the motor fuels excise taxes currently generates about $1.7 
billion per year, with about $1.4 billion being deposited into the Highway Account 
of the Highway Trust Fund and $260 million deposited into the Mass Transit Ac¬ 
count. 
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ARTBA has endorsed an increase in highway user fees as needed to maintain cur¬ 
rent structural, safety and traffic mobility conditions on the nation’s highways and 
bridges. But highway users should not be asked to pay any more than absolutely 
necessary. The proposal I want to outline this morning is designed to provide the 
necessary level of Federal highway investment during the next 6 years at the min¬ 
imum cost to highway users 

“Two Cents Makes Sense”—A Funding Proposal to Meet the Investment Require¬ 
ments Outlined by the U.S. Department of Transportation and AASHTO 

On July 16, 2002, ARTBA announced a needs based financing proposal for TEA- 
21 reauthorization-“Two Cents Makes Sense.” The financing plan is a refinement of 
the funding recommendations ARTBA published in March 2001. 

The “Two Cents Makes Sense” plan would provide the revenue stream necessary 
to double the annual Federal investments in highways-to $60 billion-and mass tran- 
sit-to almost $14 billion-by fiscal year 2009. This proposal is the only one currently 
being discussed that would grow Federal highway investment during the next au¬ 
thorization period to the level the U.S. Department of Transportation (USDOT), the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) and 
the American Public Transportation Association (APTA) report is the minimum 
needed just to maintain current safety, traffic congestion and structural conditions. 

The “Two Cents Makes Sense” plan would provide steady, predictable and man¬ 
ageable Federal highway program increases-in $5 billion increments-from $35 bil¬ 
lion in fiscal 2004 to $60 billion in fiscal 2009. Federal transit investment would 
increase under our proposal in $1 billion annual increments. This would be achieved 
through: 

• more efficient cash management of Highway Trust Fund (HTF) revenues; and 

• a small, annual adjustment in the Federal motor fuels excise user fee rate to 
assure the revenue stream necessary to cover the government’s cash outlay in that 
year for the highway and transit programs. 

Our proposal is a logical evolution of the concept embraced by Congress in TEA- 
21 of directly linking annual highway investment to the user fee revenue stream. 

Under our proposal, the TEA-21 budget firewalls and protections would be main¬ 
tained. This would include annual funding guarantees in the authorization legisla¬ 
tion and the budgetary protections for the highway and mass transit programs, in¬ 
cluding the separate budget categories and the point of order in the House Rules 
that can be raised against legislation that would reduce the guaranteed funding. 

More Efficient Cash Management of Highway Trust Fund Revenues 

Under TEA-21, as has been the case for several decades, the Federal Government 
has been collecting more highway user revenue each year than it actually needs to 
pay the annual bills-or outlays-for the highway and transit programs. As a result, 
this money is being “warehoused” for up to 7 years before it is actually spent. That’s 
why the trust fund balance continues to balloon. Here’s how it happens: 

Based on years of analysis, the White House Office of Management & Budget and 
the Congressional Budget Office have determined Federal highway funds spend out 
over a period extending 7 years. This spend out rate is unique among Federal pro¬ 
grams. Unlike the case with virtually every other Federal program, of every dollar 
obligated during a fiscal year for the Federal highway program, only 27 cents will 
actually have to be paid out of the HTF Highway Account during the first year. The 
next year, 42 cents will be paid, followed by 17 cents the third year and smaller 
amounts in following years (See Figure 2). 
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Fig. 2 - Pace of Outlays Resulting from Obligation 
of Annual Highway Funds 



Initial 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 


Fiscal Year 

This “lag” between collection of user fee revenue from motorists and truckers to 
actual complete spend out of those revenues causes the significant annual growth 
in the Highway Trust Fund balance. Absent changes, the Highway Trust Fund’s 
Highway Account balance would grow steadily through fiscal year 2010. 

ARTBA proposes to correct this inefficient money management by returning the 
Federal highway program to a true “pay-as-you-go” approach. 

Returning to a True “Pay-as-You-Go” Approach 

In the reauthorization, Congress would set annual investment targets to work to¬ 
ward accomplishing needs based performance results. This could be accomplished by 
starting with $35 billion in fiscal year 2004 and ramping in $5 billion increments 
annually thereafter to $60 billion in fiscal year 2009. This would similarly be done 
for transit investment. Once these authorization levels are established, the Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office would determine the annual cash outlay needed to fund the 
new authorization, plus remaining past authorizations. 

The reauthorization legislation would also include authority for an annual adjust¬ 
ment of the Federal motor fuels user fee excise rate to produce the amount of rev¬ 
enue to the HTF needed to meet the highway and transit program cash outlays for 
the year. This adjustment would have two parts: (1) a base adjustment to protect 
that purchasing power of the highway and transit programs that would be linked 
to the annual Consumer Price Index (indexing); and (2) depending on U.S. Treasury 
revenue projections for the Highway Trust Fund from all sources during the upcom¬ 
ing year (i.e., could include possible recapture of ethanol revenues, interest on the 
trust fund, prudent use of the existing HTF balance, revenues from innovative fi¬ 
nancing) an adjustment in the motor fuels rate above indexing that is necessary to 
provide the revenue needed to meet the outlay target. 

By implementing these recommended changes, it is possible to increase Federal 
highway and transit investment significantly without a large, one time increase in 
the motor fuels excise user fee rate (which would also exacerbate the HTF balance 
buildup just discussed). 

Funding the annual authorizations we have proposed, would, with implementa¬ 
tion of the changes we have recommended, require at most an annual adjustment 
of the Federal motor fuels excise user fee rate of 2.2 cents per gallon. Approximately 
one-half cent of that increase would be the result of indexing to the CPI. If the HTF 
revenue stream were enhanced by redirection and equitable taxation of ethanol, use 
of the existing HTF balance, more revenues due to a robust economy-any or all-the 
annual adjustment in the motor fuels excise user fee rate would be lower than 2.2 
cents per gallon (including indexing)! (See Figure 3) 
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Fig. 3 - Maximum Annual Motor Fuel Excise Rate Adjustment 
Necessary To Financed $60 Billion Federal Higtiway Program 
and $14 Billion Mass Transit Program by FY 2009 
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Revenue RABA Provision: An Approach that Eliminates Current RABA Political and 
Program Planning Problems. 

The “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal would also replace the TEA-2 Ts RABA 
(Revenue Aligned Budget Authority) adjustment with a “Revenue RABA Provision.” 
The necessary user fee increases in Figure 3 were calculated using the most recent 
Highway Trust Fund projections by the U.S. Department of Treasury and the Con¬ 
gressional Budget Office. When TEA-21 is reauthorized, new calculations, based on 
the then current data, may indicate user fee increases slightly higher or lower than 
those in Figure 3. 

Under a “Revenue RABA Provision,” if revenues into the HTF during any given 
fiscal year were to fall short of outlays, then the following year the statutory motor 
fuels excise user fee rate would be automatically allowed (or certified) to increase 
by the amount required to offset the deficit and make the trust fund whole. This 
would eliminate the political problems and program disruptions that have occurred 
with the fiscal year 2003 transportation appropriation caused by the current RABA 
construct. 

Conversely, if revenues to the HTF were to exceed required outlays during a fiscal 
year, then the following year the motor fuels excise user fee rate would be automati¬ 
cally decreased by the amount needed to offset the resulting surplus. 

This “Revenue RABA Provision” would ensure that the highway and mass transit 
program does not contribute to the Federal deficit during the next 6 years. 

Looking Rationally at the Impact of an Annual Two Cent User Fee Adjustment: The 
Real World Gas Price Experience 

During the past year and a half, the retail price of gasoline has fluctuated by an 
average 2.6 cents per gallon per week! (See Figure 4). In 14 of the weeks, the aver¬ 
age national retail price of gasoline either increased or decreased by 5 cents per gal¬ 
lon or more. In 39 of the 75 weeks shown in Figure 4-or more than half the time- 
the average retail price nationally fluctuated at least 2 cents per gallon from 1 week 
to the next. 
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Fig. 4 - Weekly Change in Retail Price of Gasoline, 
January 2001 - September 2002 



What this means, of course, is motorists are used to paying each week the level 
of annual adjustment in the Federal motor fuels excise user fee rate proposed by 
ARTBA to support a $60 billion Federal highway and $14 billion Federal transit 
program by fiscal year 2009! 

ARTBA commissioned Zogby International to conduct a national survey of likely 
voters July 9-12, 2002, which found almost 70 percent would support an annual 2 
cent per gallon increase in the Federal motor fuels tax rate if the money it gen¬ 
erated was used exclusively for transportation improvements. A 2-cent gas tax in¬ 
crease would cost the average driver $12 per year, or 6 cents per day. That com¬ 
pares to the estimated $259 each motorist pays per year in extra vehicle repair and 
operating costs driving on poor roads. 

Tables 2 and 3, found at the end of this testimony, provide an analysis of how 
our “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal would benefit individual State highway pro¬ 
grams, based on both the existing apportionment formulas and in response to pro¬ 
posals to increase minimum State returns to 95 percent. 

Maintenance of Effort Provision to Ensure Program Growth in Every State 

A key component of financing highway, bridge and mass transit improvements is 
the partnership between Federal, State and local governments to develop and main¬ 
tain the nation’s surface transportation network. It is critical for all partners to 
make an appropriate commitment to transportation investment. Unfortunately, a 
number of States let their own funds for highway and bridge investment lag upon 
realizing the increased Federal funds they would receive under TEA-21. 

To ensure increased Federal surface transportation investment actually results in 
more funds for transportation improvement projects, ARTBA believes the reauthor¬ 
ization of TEA-21 should include a “maintenance of effort” provision that makes in¬ 
creased apportioned Federal funds contingent on individual State highway and tran¬ 
sit program investment levels consistent with, at least, their prior year investment. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify before the sub¬ 
committee on this important subject. 

I would be happy to respond to questions. 
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Table 2 - Projected Apportionment of Federal Highw^ Funds Among the States 
with a Minimum 90.5 Peicent Share under the ARTBA 'Two Cents Makes Sense'" Proposal 

_ Appoinoiffieitmta ffi HMm 9D.S% _ Pe ce it 

FY2m3 FV21Qi FY23D5 FY2II16 FY2m7 FY2J05 FY aJCB 1|CII3(« 


SQte _ apt»c>fltoim8it acc»oftic»imgit ^poftioimt it ^pontoimtit apporttaimtit apcoftioiineit g)pQfitoitri6it FY2[E3-9 


AOiama 

S1S^6.2i3 

624.168080 

713.323521 

m2.488960 

891564.400 

9m 5195 40 

10699850m 

107 5% 

AB;Ka 

302^4.130 

366.9120m 

419.3280m 

471.7 44 mo 

S24.160.m0 

676 5? 60m 

628.9920m 

107 514 

Aitzoia 

iSa;i51.827 

646.287 5m 

623.185921 

701084.160 

778982.400 

866580540 

934.778 5m 

107 5% 

Altaijs 

33S^9.9iO 

4a6.8960m 

466.024 0m 

523.192 mo 

681 880 .m 0 

639.4080m 

697.6360m 

107 5% 

CairoriB 

2^38^9,426 

2531.776540 

3 ,216816 .im 

3.640566 5^10 

4046895.210 

4.449.934.721 

4564.474040 

107 5% 

Cobtado 

327 227,533 

396.2968m 

452.9100m 

m952354D 

666.137 .mo 

622.75 1 8m 

679.366.im 

107 5% 

Coii«cticit 

386,111.398 

467.608960 

534.410240 

mi21t52D 

668012 .m 0 

7345140m 

mi.6is8m 

107 5% 

0« aware 

112,486,27 4 

136.227540 

166.688 9m 

176,im08Q 

194511.810 

21407 2 820 

233.633.440 

107 5% 

oat or col. 

1[D;57 3,860 

121.m2240 

139.0125m 

156502580 

174m3.210 

191.4035m 

m8.m354a 

107 5% 

FbfKB 

12m.127.7S7 

1.453.441921 

1561076.4m 

1.868.711040 

207684S.mO 

20S3.98O.im 

2 . 491514 . 7 m 

107 5% 

GeogB 

918577,946 

1,112.464540 

1271888.im 

1.4308115SO 

1589036.210 

1.7 48.158.7 m 

1907 082 0 40 

107 5% 

Haws II 

131J621.23S 

169.4025m 

182.174.721 

204946560 

227.718.400 

2m .4900 40 

273.2620m 

107 5% 

Mato 

196227,763 

237.6460m 

271.695521 

306544960 

339.494.400 

373.443540 

407.3930m 

107 5% 

IllllOlf 

8599G1.236 

1041.4025m 

1.190.174,721 

1.338946560 

1,487.718.400 

1536.490040 

1.7860620m 

107 5% 

iidBia 

699,766.093 

726,360821 

830.125 0m 

933591540 

1037 557 .mo 

1.141.4238m 

1046.189 .im 

107 5% 

bwa 

305 531.603 

370.1420m 

423.019521 

475596960 

528.77 4.400 

681561540 

634.629 0m 

107 5% 

K3i<a$ 

297 916.072 

360.7965m 

412.3392m 

463581 mo 

S1S.424.mO 

666966.4m 

618.6tB5m 

107 5% 

K^iQcKY 

446590.836 

S39.6425m 

616.734.721 

693526560 

770918.400 

848010040 

926.1020m 

107 5% 

LOlKBia 

407 526.067 

493.S435m 

564.049921 

634596.160 

706062.400 

775568540 

846.07 4 5 m 

107 5% 

Uaiie 

133822,269 

162,068.4m 

186.221.121 

218873.760 

231526.400 

264579040 

277.8315m 

107 5% 

Uar^Bid 

418,479,398 

6Q6,m8960 

579.210240 

651511520 

724012.ma 

796,41 40m 

868 . 8168 m 

107 5% 

Mat; act iteiti 

473893.414 

57 3.9198m 

656,907 5 40 

737 596 820 

819584.m0 

9015730m 

983.861.7 m 

107 5% 

Mbilgai 

829 527.104 

1004.6175m 

1.148.134.4m 

1.291561 200 

1.435.168.m0 

15T8.68 45m 

1.7220015m 

107 5% 

UiiietoB 

38121T.3S7 

461.681921 

S27.636.4m 

993591 040 

6S9545.mO 

725mQ.im 

791,454.7 20 

107 5% 

UBiBFppI 

331034.010 

400.906240 

458.1785m 

S1S.4m58D 

572.723.210 

6299965m 

687.267 540 

107 5% 

MiFJOl II 

6m .439.347 

727.17S5m 

831,067 921 

934940.160 

1038522.400 

1.142.70 4 5 40 

10465865m 

107 5% 

uoiBia 

252,444.606 

306.728540 

349.404 .im 

393079580 

436.765.210 

4m .430.7 m 

S24.1[}604a 

107 5% 

Nebraska 

197 522.483 

239.214080 

273,387 521 

307 5m 960 

341,73 4.400 

375907540 

410.0310m 

107 5% 

Neuada 

184290.446 

223.189.121 

256.073 2m 

286967.440 

318 541.mo 

3m.72S.7m 

382.6D99m 

107 5% 

New Hanpfiie 

131 284,608 

168.9962m 

181.708 5m 

214.422.400 

227.136.m0 

2495495m 

272.6630m 

107 5% 

New Jersey 

668 023.731 

809.Q2S2m 

924.eai821 

1.040.175860 

1.155.750.400 

1071.325.440 

18B69m.4m 

107 5% 

New Mexico 

261206,162 

30 4.3485m 

347.827 2m 

391806 mo 

434.784.ma 

478062.4m 

$21,740 5 m 

107 5% 

NewYoik 

1812,716,608 

1589.7962m 

1516906 5m 

2.044022.400 

2071.136.ma 

2.496.2495m 

2.7268630m 

107 5% 

Noitl Ca ID Ilia 

719501.798 

871.3689m 

996.8m 2 40 

1.120831520 

1044512.mO 

1869.2940m 

1,493.7 76 8m 

107 5% 

Noiti OakoQ 

166530.464 

zii,mi 5 m 

230,630,4m 

259.459210 

28808S,mO 

317.1165m 

345,945 5 m 

107 5% 

OkiD 

894237.210 

1082.966240 

1037 596 5m 

1.392.410 580 

1547.123.200 

1.7 01.8365m 

1566547 540 

107 5% 

OkBicfTia 

392 041.216 

47 4,790.4m 

542,617 5m 

610.444 mo 

67807 2.m0 

7 460990m 

813.926.4m 

107 5% 

Oftgoi 

309,77 4.707 

37S.1S95m 

428.763921 

482848.160 

635942.400 

689 5365 40 

643.im5m 

107 5% 

PeiisyliaiB 

1268.437.184 

1536.1695m 

1.766522.4m 

1.976076210 

2,194 528.m0 

2.413.98a5m 

2533 . 4335 m 

107 5% 

Rkode isBid 

151.482.240 

183.4560m 

219,6640m 

235572 mo 

26208D.mO 

283 0880 m 

314.496 0m 

107 5% 

$01 a caroiiia 

428 086.221 

618.443521 

692.606 5m 

666570 240 

7 4a533.m0 

8145969m 

888.760 8m 

107 5% 

Soia DaioB 

181.778,688 

220.1472m 

261.9965m 

283046.400 

3 14.496.m0 

3459465m 

377.3950m 

107 5% 

Teiiessee 

686,741.210 

710.686 2 40 

812.0965m 

913510580 

1015.123.210 

1.116.63S5m 

1018.147 540 

107 5% 

Texas 

1987 084.467 

2.406.m35m 

2.760289921 

3.094076.160 

3.437 562.400 

3.781.648540 

4.126,434 5 m 

107 5% 

UBk 

199.102.042 

241.127040 

27 5.573.7 m 

310020.480 

344.467.200 

3789139m 

413.3m54a 

107 5% 

Veimoit 

116265.856 

140.m6.4CD 

160,9215m 

181036 mo 

201 . 1 S 2 .mO 

2210670m 

241.3S2.4m 

107 5% 

VigliB 

669,706.867 

811.0635m 

926.929921 

1.042.796.160 

1.168562.400 

1074.628 5 40 

18908945m 

107 5% 

lAiaskiigtoi 

464.498,609 

660,430.721 

629.0635m 

707 596 540 

786 829.m0 

8649625m 

943.6965m 

107 5% 

lAiestvigiiB 

287.790.362 

348,5350 40 

398.325.7 m 

448.116.480 

497 907.210 

647 5979 m 

597.488540 

107 5% 

uviscoisii 

606 890,886 

613.27 6.1 m 

700.887 040 

788.497 920 

876.108.m0 

963.7195m 

10518m5m 

107 5% 

lAAiomkq 

176.729.280 

214.m20m 

244.608 0m 

276.184 mo 

305.760.m0 

3368360m 

366.9120m 

107 5% 

SibtOBI 

26594.400.m0 

31 8 m,mo 0 m 

35 5400m 0m 

40.321 0 m mo 

445mmQ.ma 

492m.ma0m 

63.76a0m0m 

107 5% 

Dlscietbiaiy 
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4.1600m 0m 
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Table 3 - Projected Apportionmmt of Federal Highw^ Funds Among the States 
with a Minimum 95 Percent Share under the ARTB A '7 wo Cents Makes Sense" Proposal 


^poitbimeitwtt>mlilMm g6%it3re _ Pe k it 



FY2m3 
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FY 3105 
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FY 0109 

lie le are 
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acoomoimeit 

acooribimeit 

a>Dortbime it 

axDonbimeit 

axiortbimeit 

acoortbimeit 

axDomotme it 

FY2m3-9 

AEOana 

S1S;jT6,2i3 

627.277 967 

716.899.105 

m65m243 

896.111.381 

986.722519 

1075333557 

108.7% 

ABfKa 

3Q2^i,IS0 

327,405.73 

37 4.177 976 

420950223 

467.722,470 

5U.494.717 

661.266964 

853% 

Aitzoia 

iSQ2S1.S27 

572.401.432 

654.173066 

735 9 44 598 

817.716.331 

899.497 966 

381.^598 

117 2% 

Akaifs 

?3S^9.SiO 

*07.969344 

466.250578 

524532013 

682513.348 

6*109*583 

699.376018 

1082% 

Ca irons 

2.338 238.i2$ 

2970.377518 

3394.717 277 

3.819056937 

4243396.597 

*567.736256 

6092075916 

117 5% 

cobrado 

327 227.533 

416.mi562 

*75.*m.471 

S345S928D 

594 288.088 

653.716597 

713.1*6.7 (K 
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Responses of William Buechnee Questions from Senator Voinovich 

Question 1. What level of funding could the Highway Trust Fund support over the 
life of the next highway bill if the Federal gas tax is not increased? 

Response. The first line of the attached table shows the latest official estimate of 
revenues into the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund from the Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office and the U.S. Department of the Treasury. It shows that High¬ 
way Account revenues will grow by about $1 billion annually, from just over $30 
billion in fiscal year 2004 to just under $35 billion by fiscal year 2009. Under TEA- 
21, Congress established an arrangement where the funding level for the highway 
program each fiscal year is to be set equal to Highway Account revenues the pre¬ 
vious fiscal year. If that arrangement were carried into the next authorization legis¬ 
lation, funding for the highway program would grow to about $33.8 billion in fiscal 
year 2009, or about $2 billion above the fiscal year 2002 level. Just to maintain fis- 
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cal year 2002 purchasing power would require program growth to $37.5 billion by 
fiscal year 2009, assuming inflation matches the 2.4 percent annual increase pro¬ 
jected by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Failure to reach at least this 
funding level would result in a significant cut in the actual amount of highway con¬ 
struction and repair work that could be performed. 

It is also important to note that the Federal motor fuels excise teix is, in fact, a 
user fee which ensures that the Federal investment in highways is funded solely 
by highway users. We agree with President Ronald Reagan, who said November 27, 
1982 in his weekly radio address to the Nation that “good tax policy decrees that 
wherever possible a fee for a service should be assessed against those who directly 
benefit from the service. Our highways were built largely with such a user fee— 
the gasoline tax. I think it makes sense to follow that principle in restoring them 
to the condition we all want them to be in.” 

Question 2. Financing for the Highway Trust Fund is derived from a variety of 
Federal highway user taxes, including excise taxes on motor fuels (gasoline, gasohol, 
diesel, and special fuels) and truck-related teixes on truck tires, sales of trucks, and 
the use of heavy vehicles. Besides increasing the Federal gas teix by 2 cents per gal¬ 
lon, do you recommend any increases to any of the other Federal highway user fees? 

Response. ARTBA’s “Two Cents Makes Sense” proposal is a program that would 
increase Federal investment in highway improvements from $35 billion in fiscal 
year 2004 to $60 billion in fiscal year 2009 through an increase in the Federal motor 
fuels tax of just over 2 cents per gallon per year, if Congress does not provide for 
any other new revenue sources. The above table shows the potential revenue impact 
of some new revenue sources that have been identified. If Congress were to enact 
any of these, the required motor fuels tax increase would be smaller than 2 cents 
per year. ARTBA supports the options listed in the table. Increasing the truck use 
taxes would also be an option, but ARTBA has not examined the potential revenue 
effect. ARTBA supports the current policy of financing Federal highway investment 
through fees levied on highway users, including the truck use taxes. As the table 
makes clear, however, it will be impossible to increase funding for highway invest¬ 
ment during the next 6 years without additional revenues. ARTBA’s “Two Cents 
Makes Sense” proposal would fund the Federal highway program at a level that 
would meet the nation’s highway investment needs during the next 6 years at the 
lowest cost to America’s highway users, and we hope Congress will seriously con¬ 
sider it. 

Responses William Buechner to Additional Questions from Senator Reid 

Questions 1. Both your organization and the American Society of Civil Engineers 
propose raising the Federal gas tax to provide additional infrastructure investment. 
This hearing has made it clear that additional funding is necessary to improve the 
conditions and performance of our transportation system. As an economist can you 
elaborate on the economic benefits of increasing the level of investment in our high¬ 
way, transit and rail infrastructures? 

Response. There are a number of ways increased investment in transportation in¬ 
frastructure would benefit the American economy. 

Jobs.—^According to the Federal Highway Administration, each $1 billion of Fed¬ 
eral investment in highways supports approximately 47,500 jobs throughout the 
U.S. economy. This includes onsite construction jobs, jobs in firms that provide prod¬ 
ucts and services to highway contractors, jobs in Federal, State and local DOTs, and 
jobs induced in other parts of the economy as the resulting wage and salary income 
is spent for household goods and services. ARTBA has calculated that transportation 
construction annually supports more than 2.5 million jobs in the construction and 
supplier industries, and probably well over 4 million jobs when all of the induced 
jobs in other sectors of the economy are included. An increase in Federal investment 
in highway, transit and rail infrastructure would generate new jobs and help 
strengthen the recovery from the recent economic downturn. Standard and Poor’s 
economists calculate that investment in infrastructure and defense procurement are 
the most stimulative forms of fiscal policy, including teix cuts. 

Productivity.—The level of mobility provided by the U.S. transportation system to 
individuals and freight movements has a significant impact on the productivity and 
growth of the U.S. economy. Today, the nation’s highways are its warehouse. During 
the 1980’s and 1990’s, the adoption of just-in-time delivery by manufacturing firms 
allowed billions of dollars of financial resources that had been tied up in inventories 
to be invested in more productive uses, which contributed to the strong growth of 
the economy during those decades. Growing congestion in the U.S., both urban and 
rural, however, impedes the use of just-in-time delivery. If firms are forced to pro¬ 
tect their production schedules by warehousing inputs and products, this process 
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would be reversed, which would negatively affect productivity. Many service-pro¬ 
ducing industries also depend on mobility to get employees where they are needed. 
Time spent maneuvering employees through and around congestion is diverted from 
more productive uses and economic growth. 

Congestion costs.—Congestion also costs households billions of dollars in wasted 
time and motor fuel, and impairs the quality of life. The annual report on Conges¬ 
tion in America by the Texas Transportation Institute documents the growing cost 
of congestion to American households. If the Federal highway program is funded at 
a level that fails to address congestion, the problem will continue to worsen during 
the next 6 years and the costs will continue to grow. 

International competitiveness.—Improving the nation’s transportation infrastruc¬ 
ture and reducing transportation costs is critical to maintaining the nation’s com¬ 
petitiveness in world markets. Other nations are well aware of this and have made 
significant improvements to their transportation systems to give their industries an 
edge. With the U.S. trade deficit growing each year, transportation investment be¬ 
comes increasingly important to U.S. competitiveness, including investment in 
freight rail, water ports and intermodal connectors. 

Federal budget.—As pointed out earlier, each $1 billion of Federal investment in 
highways supports approximately 47,500 jobs. The average wage of highway con¬ 
struction workers is $812 per week, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, or 
about $42,000 per year. Workers in supplier industries, such as aggregates mining, 
asphalt and concrete production and equipment manufacturing, earn even more per 
year. Thus each $1 billion of Federal highway investment supports almost $2 billion 
of family earnings, and probably much more. According to the Fiscal Year 2002 
Budget of the President of the United States, the marginal teix rate on earnings is 
about 27 percent, include both the personal income tax and both halves of the social 
security teix. This means $1 billion of Federal highway investment generates about 
$540 million of Federal income and social security teix receipts. The net budget cost 
of each $1 billion of Federal highway program funding is thus less than $500 mil¬ 
lion. 

Public health.—Each year, there are more than 42,000 highway traffic fatalities. 
According to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, more than 15,000 
of these fatalities involve poor road conditions or out-of-date highway alignments. 
In addition, more than 3,000,000 people are injured each year in highway crashes. 
The annual cost of motor vehicle crashes is over $230 billion, including lost work¬ 
place and household productivity, medical costs and property damage. Many of the 
fatalities and costs could be avoided by improvements in highway infrastructure, 
such as improving shoulders, widening and straightening lanes, installing median 
barriers and guard rails, and installing traffic signs and signals. Increasing Federal 
highway investment would be a proven way to save American lives. 


Statement of William D. Ankner, Ph.D., Director, Rhode Island Department 

OF Transportation 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement on an issue that has very 
serious implications for the quality of our highway infrastructure, and which I un¬ 
derstand has already been discussed in previous hearings before this committee. I 
speak of the issue of truck size and weight and of the disproportionate amount of 
pavement and bridge damage caused by heavy trucks—and more specifically, of the 
huge increases in infrastructure damage we would experience if current truck size 
and weight limits are relaxed, as some are advocating. 

Since 1996 I have had the honor of serving as Director of the Rhode Island De¬ 
partment of Transportation. I am also a past president of the Northeast Association 
of State Transportation Officials, a past member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO), 
and a member of the Transportation Research Board (TRB) Executive Committee. 

I understand the compelling pressures at issue in the debate over truck sizes and 
weights, with some arguing forcefully that rapidly growing demand for freight 
transport necessitates legislation to permit the operation of longer and heavier 
trucks on our Interstate Highways. 

While I appreciate the economic arguments for larger and heavier trucks, I could 
not disagree more strongly with the conclusion. While the advocates of lifting the 
current restrictions can cite studies, including a recent TRB report, which appear 
to support their arguments in favor of increased truck sizes and weights, other more 
authoritative studies and reports—and my own long experience—convince me that 
if an 3 d;hing. Congress should strengthen the existing limits. 
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The trucking industry has been masterful in shaping this issue. The incremental 
increases have been just enough for them to argue that their impact on safety and 
the infrastructure is similar to current conditions. The problem is that the total cul¬ 
mination of the increases poses a serious threat to safety and the infrastructure, 
particularly the aging and design-deficient infrastructure in the Northeast and Mid¬ 
dle Atlantic States. Congress needs to examine this issue not solely on the basis of 
what these impacts are compared to current conditions, but where we have come 
from and where we want to go. In my judgment, the size and weight where we have 
come from has exceeded the structural and operational capacity of the highway sys¬ 
tem in Rhode Island. Similarly, I believe that longer and heavier trucks should not 
be our future in the Northeast. 

There are three central reasons for maintaining or strengthening current Federal 
limits on truck size and weight: bigger trucks would cause massive increases in in¬ 
frastructure damage, particularly to bridges; they do not fully pay for the damage 
they cause; and they would make our highways more dangerous both for motorists 
and for truck drivers. 

Heavy trucks are already responsible for a disproportionate amount of pavement 
damage: at the current Federal limit of 80,000-pounds, a five-axle truck does as 
much damage as 9,600 cars. Adding weight to the same truck will sharply increase 
pavement damage: at 100,000 pounds the truck will do as much damage as 27,000 
cars. (Calculations are based on AASHTO’s Road Test.) Bigger trucks will also cause 
a massive increase in bridge costs. According to the 2000 US Department of Trans¬ 
portation Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study (US DOT Study), national 
operations of longer combination vehicles—long double and triple trailer trucks— 
would cost the country $319 billion ($53 billion in capital costs and $266 billion in 
user delay costs). (US DOT Study, August 2000, Vol. Ill, p. VI-12.) 

Even without building new highways, the US will need to spend $1,132 trillion 
per year simply to maintain the condition of the current bridge and highway system. 
(US DOT, 1999 Status Report on the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit, Ex¬ 
hibit 7-1, p. 7-5.) The infrastructure damage and new costs that would result from 
a weakening of current truck size and weight limits would add considerably to this 
already staggering figure. 

In Rhode Island, 60 percent of our bridges are already structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete. For fiscal year 2003, we are faced with $110 million of bridge 
and highway restoration that we are unable to undertake. Most of my counterparts 
in other States are also suffering from a lack of funding to cover necessary road and 
bridge repairs. 

Moreover, bigger trucks substantially underpay their share of highway costs, ac¬ 
cording to the Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study. For example, a five-axle 
truck registered at 80,000 pounds pays only 80 percent of its highway costs. Long 
double trailer trucks and triples pay 70 percent. Heavier trucks pay even less of 
their costs. For example, one 100,000-pound five-axle truck pays 40 percent of its 
costs. (2000 Addendum to the Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study, unpublished 
Table 3.) 

In addition to these issues of infrastructure damage and cost underpayment, big¬ 
ger trucks will be less safe. 

In the Comprehensive Truck Size and Weight Study, USDOT compared the safety 
of multi-trailer trucks to single trailer trucks. It found that multi-trailer trucks 
“could be expected to experience an 11 percent higher overall fatal crash rate than 
single-trailer combinations.” (p. VIH-5.) Heavier single trailer trucks will also be 
more dangerous. According to the University of Michigan Transportation Research 
Institute, there is a strong statistical link between higher weights and a greater risk 
of fatalities. (US DOT Study, Phase 1, Working Paper 1 & 2, 1995, p. 37.) One rea¬ 
son is that heavier singles will tend to have a higher center of gravity, making them 
more likely to roll over. (US DOT Study, p. VIII-8.) 

For all of these reasons, I believe it is imperative that Congress retain jurisdiction 
over truck size and weight on the Federal System. Proponents of bigger trucks have 
asked for a “State option” plan whereby the States would be able to set their own 
truck size and weight limits on the most important part of the Federal system: the 
Interstate Highways. But any law regarding the national transportation system 
should have national oversight. 

This State option ploy by the industry has been tried before. The trucking indus¬ 
try is only interested in a “State option” so that it can then come back and show 
how harmful States that have not increased size and weight are to the economy and 
interstate commerce, and unfair to the trucking industry that has invested lOO’s of 
millions of dollars in new equipment that they cannot optimally use. The industry 
will then call upon Congress to use the Interstate Commerce Clause to correct the 
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inequities and allow the bigger trucks. They did with doubles. They are tr 3 dng to 
do it again. 

Congress should reject any proposals to increase truck size and weight. But Con¬ 
gress should also take it one step further. There are loopholes in the current law 
that allow trucks to get longer and heavier, and weights on the National Highway 
System (NHS) are being ratcheted up. The Safe Highways and Infrastructure Pres¬ 
ervation Act, H.R. 3132, which has been introduced in the House of Representatives, 
would put a stop to these backdoor increases. The bill would freeze truck size and 
weight limits on the National Highway System and close loopholes in the law that 
allow longer and heavier trucks. The Senate should consider a similar measure. 

In Rhode Island as elsewhere in the Nation, highway users have grown all too 
accustomed to the delays and hazards that have become commonplace on our aging 
highway system. As the committee prepares to reauthorize the Transportation Eq¬ 
uity Act for the 21st Century and to reinvest in maintaining and improving the 
highway infrastructure, I hope you will also maintain or strengthen the current, 
common sense limitations on truck size and weight. 

1. Cambridge Systematics, Freight Impacts on Ohio’s Roadway System, 2002, ES 
4. 

43 Council of Economic Advisors, the President’s “FY 2003 Budget of the U.S. 
Government.” 
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